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smok’mj; their pipe* jf'c counting tlieir money in their 
tenfol'l lapiJ^tlie labours of the day all past—tiuthmg 
DOW to be dune but to cruise home by the Innocent 
Itailnay, ‘in niui<k>n iiftditatiun fancy-free.’ Singly* 
iui'l Ml group.s come up the paf.setifi!r-rs, co\jutry-pcople<'' 
ijjost of them, with a great tenilciicy to cultmi um- 


TIIU INNOf’KXT 11A11.WAV. 

WinLL the railways in general are the seem; of soniiiny 
dreadful accidents, it is p1ea.sant to know there i.s one 
which never hre.aks Ixmes namely, the K'linhurgli and 

Dalheifli Kailway'. A friend of ours cidls it 77i(://iwecca/... .. ^_ _ ^ .. 

/fio/iniy, as lieing so peculiar for its indestruelive eha- I brellas and bundles, but also a sjirinkling of more 
racier, and also wiih some referenee to tbe simplicity of , hidy and gentleman-like pCTsonages. There being only’ 
its style of m.uiageimnt. It is n ally ipute nfreshing. j one set ol carnages, with one set of ^targes, the 
.•ifler heii.g npon any of the uliiz/im;, whistling, snort eoiiductor in.ike.s an eye selection of passengers for a 
OIL', iinllii g, and hlowiiig lailways. and having one's I eeilain set of seats, and contrives to gratify most, with- 
im n'inatioii es.isperati d liy tin ir fr.intjc spcid, to git a ' out nflciiding .any, 'I’erhajis, however, an aneieiit dame 
iinict eve irsi.in by the Imioecnt Kailway, where ye-i ' ■■ :!!i a tihiek fottoii shawl, .and all hung round with 


re.uh llalkiith or .Mussellv.irgh, five or six miles oil’, in 


luskets and parcels--her j>urcha.scs in tnwn—cwncs up 


honest work-horse. An easy, nnpreieiiding husiiiess 
dm s tiieinnoeent Kadway carry on—passenger carriages 
every two hours, and only a few coal wagons hesidcs, 
m ivnig .doll'' li.ilf asleep coiitiiiiially. Xu racking 
l-imtlc is tliiTc at the ^'t I.eonard'.s s^ition; no liiirry- 
skmry at tiic Kisherrow- terminus. Y'oii pa«s through 
no tickct-t-t.-.iiipiii" otlii'c -you pay not at all till seated 
i'l ttie earn.ige. or peiliaps Indf gone in yoiir .iourney. 
it IS Ilk" what riiilwiiy hUsoiesswoiiUI have been in the 
vale of'Pei.ipe loieg ago. if railways had tli'jn .iiid tliere 
e\is|i d 

'I'lie f.iet i«, th.i! the Iimoeont K.iilway dales from the 
infantine age of its class, having heeii set agoing some 
f fteen yi-ars ago, when .is yi t men thought ten miles an 
li'inr a very lapiil rat -of ]iers.ui.il transit, aivl had not 
given lip the am lent i'iea, that there was .some virtue iti 
a horse as a means of locomotion. The primeval ar- 
iMiigeinenli witli which it started, it has ever since 
relaitii’il. It is a leisiirely, respeetahle old rU'Uv.ay, that 
vvoiiM evidently think it a mark of decline in the 
world to profess a gnsit anxiety for business. It4 
■ pilehed the right toiw at <irsl, and theri^it remains. 

There is. aecnrdingly. a vast deal of fooi^for ajij)usiiig 
I oUsprvatitin ahimt the Iimoeeiit Kailvvay. I^fiel a 
. iourney along it.s lines to he much like reit' li.% a 
I eh.apter in Krai'ehridge Hall. 

1 tin arriving it the St lA'onard'8*depol—about the 
spot wheri*Seott locates the 1 )ean.s faiiiily—you arc at 
i once iislierod inii) a great wooden carriage, where 
already ]HThaps two or throe young families, under the 
care of their resivefive ni.nnnia«,*.nive taken up their 
quarters. Rut probulily you prefer an outside seat — 
for tliere are outsides on the Innocent Hailway—and so 
you get mounted tip in front beside the driver, or else 
ii|siti a similar seat behind. Vmir companion is per- 
hap,« a farm-servant, or a sailor, or one of those nume¬ 
rous indeserihalilu hhie-and-drah men vvko live ailKtat 
I)«Ikeiy>';'^ind litive a great deal to say about marl?^ts. 
An ojien r.arriage full of flsliwomen from Fisherrovr 
is pl.v'peft .ind^'iously in the rear; and there they sit, 

• '•* _ _..... 


not mill'll 1, ". tli.iii an iioiir, draggl'd fdl the way by au^ rath'.-r I ite, and clamours for a seat beside some friends 

I «4io have preceded tier. 

i ‘ Ye einnia get iif tliere. Dinna yC see it's filled?' 

I ‘On ay; lint they’ll inak room for me.' 
j ‘ j tell yc ye maun come in here. Od, ye’ll lie owre 
I late. There's the be’! ringing.’ 

' The e.^rriage .ae*oriliiigly begins to niov’e—the old 
lady gets into a state of excitement; and crying, ‘ Aich, 
sic an uiieeevil man!’ projects lierself, witli all her 
nppendagi's, into the eompartment indicated, where you 
hear lier grumbling for tlie next quarter of an liour. 
But even after a movement lias eominenced, you can 
hardly be said to have taken leave of the. st.ition. There 
is always a vroman witli S'jnie clnhlren seen running 
after tiu' carriages, thigrint and siidoritie, in .a needless 
friglit at tile idea of being left behind, and who has to lie 
taken in, juveniles and all, durinjj; the pause whieh is 
made before deseendiug the tunnel. This reminds me, 
by the by, to say, that iiolxaV is PNcr tivv bite for the 
Innocent Ka'dway. One day we had started from Fisher- 
r.iw up the ini lined plane, wli?n a washerwoman, with 
a huge burden (if clothe* upi'n her b.iek, w a.s seen mak- 
ing*after us nloug the line, Cierajonally waving a hand, 
in the liope of its prevailing upon the eondnetorie stop. 
We tliouglit the j>8!ir woman had no sort of ehanee of 
making out her passage^ but, wonderful to say, she 
j,ovtrt(K)k us, burden and all, at .a place wliero a short 
p'uise is made, a mile and a h^f forward. The lynoccot 
itailvvay has a great consideration for such of tlvc dila¬ 
tory as heroi(;aliy perseven'. 

,Tlio first pause, while the rope is fixing for the tun¬ 
nel descent, snfliees to take in the xicrspiriiig female and 
family, nierc is a. second stoppage—quite leisurely— 
at the liottom. to detach the rope and yoke the horses 
to their respeoti.'o carriages. Off they then go, trotting 
at a brisk pace past Duddingstoi^ Loeh ; bu^'c have 
not advanced above a Quarter of a mile, vvlicn a lady 
with a parasol and ten bandboxes is seen waiting for 
ns at a cross-road ; and there is of course a yause to ggt 
her taken in. This accomplished, on v\e go again; btlt 
lo. ere wo have gone another mile, w? have to stop .at 
* • 
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KDOthcr cross-ioaC to let off a farmer. Once more In 
motion, ve ii.iviinee ratlier tTiskly—that is, at the rate 
ofiiboiit*L'i;jlit miles an hour—in order to make up for 
lost time i hot this has nut lasted half a mile, when wo 
%eet the I'arriajfos prot^dioj; to towftrand have to stop, 
In order thattlte drivers may pass some mtesa^c in the 
one 'or Jho other direction. Sueh an' the ineidtiHts 
■which mark a passage by the Innocent Uailway. 
‘Uast(^ slowly’is its tntdto. 

The prime event, lioweverf of a journey by this rail- 
•way, is the stop made at a cabin near ilrunstain, where 
the passengers arc reckoned, and intercliangcs take pla<'o 
for different towns, to which there are Branch lines. 
Hero half a dozen vehicles wSll Itj seen clnstero.! to¬ 
gether on the different rails, waitini( ivliile a man witii 
book anjl tien goes throngli them jiM, to takestbe aura of 
the persons bound in different directions. As tliero is 
Jims an interv.»l of .abont tivoeminiitcs, the eonduetors 
jire alwtiys able to have a little gi'ssip with each ytiier 
alHiiit the tofiies of the day, and if you have ojien cars, 
you will Ik? very apt to hear how .1 oek's ‘ineare’haiikcu 
yesteriliiy in her bridle, or Tain was fined for being ten 
minutes too^jite in getting to the bottom of the tunnel. 
Very probably, at first stopping, you heard one voice 
saying— 

‘ How mony hae ye the day, Willie ?’ 

‘ Thirty-nine and a. half.’ 

‘ How mony came off?’ | 


to the rear, as an unlicensed addition to the passeneers 
—nobiKly has any fear of accidents on (he Innoi-cnt 
llailway. The driver is now ii man af c;i.sc, aiui for 
tlie first time docs ho take a sniilV. A rustic fiend, to 
whom ho imiMirts tlie box, asks— 

‘Carrying mony eenoo, Willie?’ 

‘ ^y, ti glide wheeii.’ 

‘ Yc wad taic a few additional on the Tvlinbiirgli f.ist- 
day last week ?’ 

‘ All awfu’ day Thursday. Five ilioosand!’ 

‘ The yeomanry races, too, will do something for yc.’ 

* Yes, the races is aye tlmy? thoosand ginic, Wu’ll 
g.mg every quarter i.f .an hour a’ day,’ 

‘ Ay, and the Da’keith fair 'll be snne on. Kvery- 
thing helps.’ 

‘ On ay. What arc they saying o' the potato(-s duw n 
b)’o wi’ you?’ 

‘ On, tluy’n' saying ihey’ro no kjk- bad.’ 

Hut agricultural siK?ciil!ition is quu'kly broken oif by 
the necessity of stopping the cnrriiigo at llic, Stonvhill 
crossing, in order to let off Sir Charles's servant with a 
basket. This being aecomjilished. a few more minutes 
bring us Into the station at Mslierrow. The passcngi rs 
land in a idaee likc'^ farm-yard, wliere ducks and Ih'Ih, 
and a lounging dog, and a cottager’s ebildreo, arc quietly 
going about tiii'ir usual arocatious, as if uudri aniiiig 
that they are within fifty miles of such a tbing as ma- 
clihiery. And so ends llie journey of eviictly four nilles 1 


CHAMBERS’S EDUTBld^en JOURNAL, 


‘ Six—twa Leith, and four Ha’keith.’ 

A pau-se ensues, during which you may amuse youn 
self by studyiiK; i'"? productive powers of a ijieighlamr- 
'ing tuniip field, or observing the bustle abput the dour 
of the passengers’ rouia But hark! (here is a stam])- 
ing and kicking, us of horses, .luck’s nieoro has onec 
more become disaffected. ‘ Haud jier head i Hand 
her steeve! Man. ye’re no woAh a fardin. (Ji’e 
nio the whop. I'll learn her to gang on that gate.’ 
Then a stamping worse than ever, mingled with tin? 
cracks of the whip, the e.xec.ratinns of men, and the 
clamours of women from the coach windows. At length 
j)cace is rcston?d, and j-ou hear a former dialogue eoii- 
tiuiieil — 

‘There’s forty, Willi . How could ye say there's 
only thirty-nine and a half?’ 

‘ Ye're blind, mill). D'ye no sije tho eallaut sitting 
ahint?’ 

‘ That a eall-int! He’s t^s muekle a man as^ever lie'll 
be.’ 

‘ Nao matter. 1 only gbt_twbi)enee frae him. Caniu 
ye mak liiistc, man?’ < 

‘ Wed, wed—ca’ him a half. Thir^y-uiiie and a 
j half. A’ richt non.’ ' 

‘ (Ji’e rue the book, tben.’ ' 

At leiigtli the Imsiiies-s of reckoning .and iutcrdiang- 
iug being over, the carriages are all allowed to go o\f 
1) their^viirioiis kistiiiatiogs, leaving the cabin to two 
hours more of rural quiet. The Mussdinirgli eartiage, 
ui)on whidi we are supposed to lie bestowed, is drawn 
forward aliont a quarter of a mile, and there another 
stoppage takes place. Wc have now reached the top of 
an iudined plane, of a iiiilc and a half long, down which 
the carriage is to proceed by its own weight, aud 
at the tiottom of which the Musselbui^gh, or rather 
Fisherroite station is situated. Tliere is therefore no 
longer anjr need for the horso, %nd it i.s accordingly 
unhooked, and leil away by a Iwy. During the pause, 
^aiijl tho first* slow movement of the detached carriage, 
Jon observe ono or two ^tbonaceons youth from the 
village of Wanton*'V’'a's fiuietly attaching themselves 
\ * * 


gnd three quarters by the Inmnent l{iiil«;iy. On rcu- 
Kulting your wati'h, you find it hin required ex.ietly 
forty minutes. 

And now, my co-mates, 1 would ask if a railway of 
this simple ami I'rimitivc diaraeler bo not .sonutliiog 
infinitely lictter tlruuyour whisking locomotive liiifi, 
where you never have leisure fo look a moim iit aliout 
you? There cannot, in my opinion, Ik- (In- sliinliov of 
a cumparisou Is-twceu tho two. l!y tin- Innocent Ibnl- 
way, you never fed in llu? li-tist jeopardy ; \imv joiinn y 
is ono of inddeiit aud adventure, you e.iii c.-t.iinioe 
the crops as yfui go along; you have tiim- t-- bear 
(he news from your cornpai-ioiis; mid tin- by-pl,iy of 
the ofileinis is a souree of iiever-failitig a-Miisenu-nl. In 
the very coiitcmplatic.’i of tlie imiocenee of tlie riidw.iy, 
you find your lu-art n-i'iiced. Only tliinl: of a i-ailu.-iy 
h.-iviiig a board .‘'.t .all tim statinna forbidding tlic driicrs 
to stop by tlie way to ft-cil their liorsos, iindi r a penalty 
of balf-a-eixiwn—tlio ‘ way’ being altogether only a i'ew 
miles! .ki.st conceive a railway wlurc the eiirriiigci 
have barefoob'd boys to eomc off and run -m in advan* c 
I • change the swildics ! < )r imiiginc any' otlier r.iilway 
on i-arth whyre such a eiri-umstancc iw tho folloa ing 
could tijkc plat,,'. Dining tbo pause of a JIu.'.sdbiirgli 
«;)-train‘at the Imttom of tlie tumid, a quid-looloieg 
man(' sealed on the hade of a eurriage, said to a frii-ml 
(Wlioiii he recognised on tlie front of the m-it bdiind, 
‘Is the charge for-‘.his railway raised lately?’ ‘So.’ 
‘Wliy, Tvo paid si.xpi-nce.’ ‘You should i.nly have 
paid fouriicDcc.* Thu inquiring parly asked for iin ex¬ 
planation of the driver, who came yp at tlie moment. 
An answer was giveii'iii a voice that made tl<o quiet 
uian shrink up into half the space— 

‘ Didiia 1 tell ye at Fisherrow that I couldiia gie yc 
change till we got up to Hie town-u-ii I’ 

Or the following incident. A lady proceeding to 
town, with (as she thouglit) a basket contaiii.-'ig a liead- 
drcsj^ifor a diiitier-party, was alarmed ad the Edinlmrgh 
station to discover that no basket was anywhcTe , isilitc. 
Had it dropped off? Where in tlie world Ti'as' it ? Slip 
made public offer of a shilling for the ret tvor} o^ tho 
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inissiiu; artlcK-, wlieti om; oC th« Steiitors of the railway Kiiiod there was a marked rescmhltin^ic between himiiolf 
wu'' prcsiaitly lieiiv<l exdaiiriiii(? — and VolUin!. Ijeoanse lie was a bachelor, Itiid. ^tended 

‘ Iliii .iv.il. iliidii the tunnel, JiK-.k, and look for the to |iul)lisli souietniii^ uriftiual; so, by way of complijttiift 
k’li'ly^ fcii^ki t!’ the picture, lie had taken .''einue to manage his domestic 

di.i-i:, liowever. was not siicresaful, for the hend-drcs.s eoneerns, admirers own g< iiius and lie hi ndl respect^ 

Win .|iiictly i'e[ii>'-iinr iinmiigst the liens and bairns at a second 3|;id(ttiie IViiis. l.itlj^ likeness had {xior 
tie- !• isla rrow leriniiiiis, whenee it wins duly hati'edifur- Senore to that immortalised ilanie j the girl was [ior(joii> 

M.'i'.l liy till' iii'.xt train. , leiotf and hut seventeen, a small hr'alit-liaireJ Brunette, 

'i'lii"-.' is i.nly one p-wilih; olijeelioil t.i^lic lunn:-enl willi n face whose e.^pressi'ia of Mibdiie'l intelligence 
!; 111 ''-.''.', ilie ii'ifi<in.ited ratio of spe,.'!; tint if yon I'.aic told of long sulii-ervieiiee to ansfher'.s will, and tune not 
;i..ie to n.iit, thi-; v.ill he felt ns no diradviyitagi., in cmi. spent for l erself; but 1 lie•jiitunine of tlic heart played 
■'l•".i•.'l will. I'll many rieomnifnilin!' cirenniKtanecs. overJt at times, for the light of the elear black eye had 
Ke.ai'r, if you ever tti''li lodi.spel tlie bines, or put to not yetgroaiidiin and ili-e-.imy, as iiithe winterof ycass. 

I, .ole ti.c me'rims, .'iiid are at what (ilivir O.iinwcll I’rojwts f.i»thu future, 4«M<'-/;iotv at tbo exjK use of their 
I ill'. ' .I'll-,'re.isoiia'.il " e.ood leisure, tak"'i fir ii'ioti trip conteniporaries. ami literjiry gossip of all'•orts, filled tlie 
ti_l 111 " l.ji.oi"ci!t liailwiiy! bureau, wlieii St fteon’s valet opened tlse disir, luid 

------— announced, with nlUjer a co'iiie.al expression of couii- 

,, , , i.e i.->1 -I '■ 11 ir 1 VT'c <-■. 1. I ii'p lon.meo. lliSt there was a .'■traliKcr below ttiio iiisslieif to 

I 1 . 1 f'’d ,.I I. ..I d M.St Ji I I 1. , . nsmi.siciir on very p.ni'nJir himiness. • .'^lio-v him 

jj,' ri',.\M i..s r.eowv ,,,,_> to wlt*n) the mention i.f Inisiiie-.'i was 

I'', l.i.'.i'-ing ■ of onr y.nilli )>o on y,m, liriglit'!.>> n of at Hj;it nioment anything but agreeable; ami lie addedj 
m i^oioim r, ).unn' "f lb*' sc.iv.ns, iiooiilide of the year! in no r.-ry go'id-hiin.<mred lom.', • Wiifit citu tlie fellow' j 
'l!.e ri'i ii of .iiiv woo.is dee]M ns heiieatn your iiiaiille. %ant llial he eoines at .‘.ncIi an hour as tliiai'’ Tlie I 
a,id ‘ nr hill; ri joii'e to the bean of tlieir nlii.O'.l .solitmie. words were ‘■e.ireely spoken «in ii bis servant returned, 

I'h.'re win myat loureoniiii.g ainoiig tin nations of oM, iislierijig in a young ir.nn of dark pal.- face .ind loW i 
I'.r i.’iir p'lv-.i'.' , 10.1 ehiry iiiingl.'d wiUi the i’lntli of tin' siatnre, r.-iideri''! ainu.'t divarlisii by a ii^ntual fl'.op. I 
iM'r i'ine. Tl,.' i elt kill lied the i'eltaiie tire lai bis ilia .Ire.-s w.asii.iveity-stin'lcen. no I m.! in in tliefailiion ! 
o..*i'in,iii. f'.r y. in wleiiiile, and the 'lien of the far ..f tin proMiii'es; Ins .irniner ank'.ir t .I'.i'i lii'sHatoig, 
e,' I ij're.i't 'the f-'iOit ot i-'si'.s’ by l!i,' I'.uly 1 ike.< oi ' I'k'' one not sure oi'.l.i-- ci'i'aii'l. In l.is Iian I he li 1.1 a 
I '.si. IllPin. w"t1i' Inej outlived ll.e iiuaii.iriis o( I s'lii.'i - ■led-l-iokiiigiiiaini .'lil.'t.wli-.eh'.litii, .i .iwkward 
I.''• ' 'l■n.!l,, I'.veii'i h'lve been forg'itteii; go-is liar', i.ow. and a t'*w br.l!'.'.irieii! ite v. .iri.s. I'e ii.'e- 'il'.d t) 

• 'iiii'' n.'i goiic: l''il tin. toiling stirring iiiullitudo of Moi.-i'-nr d.i “it Iw'i!, It \.,i.' nr •.niipaiiini liy a note 

1 'I'ii -till ii-j.ii'-e ns )e i'la.Men llie span of tlnir p.iss- fi',.ui liie mauagi r of tii"'j'ln'.nre l''ra: .'t-itiiig thit j 

' .•\''i''n'i' Milli tile bieiiln of your rctuiniog r.ises ft ei.iiiaiiieil a tr.me'ly \u .tit n by t ■- is'iirer, whi-'litiic if 
o.'i 111.- bl 1'111 of voiir 1 lerniil yontb. tlmuglit, or miui.i-.-i-r • oiitd [.’.n-i h-is" if .'don-'- .o- d.- St r,<.n ap- i 
.■li ml 1 hr,!' ti.ongbt. tl'C Itfoiisieur de St f.eoii iH In. jirou-.l of iw, iin.l .,ir;n-.tlv r.'iiii. ■i.ni; tbit, wlii'tlier .! 
.-.If on.' 1 mg liilglit ev'iniog ol (lint ro.sy time, .sur- favo .r-.'.Me or ji.g, ids opinion sii.inl.i i.u "neii v.itin lit 'j 
t-.'oi'li-d In the ehoseo i-onipanioiis^if ids leiinn-d la- dei.iy. i; 

b'-i.r-, '.-ni.iigt-.l in wimliiig up tin-work <if the season. S, Kirm ija-.l bj. n h.iisi at w-.il; for ti.e list tiirce 1 
M-ill-it III li" .Si I,.'..'! win 1 . iidglity m.ni in I’.iri'iihe vcniel tlial eifoin ' w as t-. iiim like tl.e .l.'w's p-.-e- j 

..I Oi'liors, n'l.l tile .speenl i|i .iis i.f pplilosliel'-s. bung par il ion for bis Sabi, .fn, .cel to be oiiligsJ 1 i rend oii-r | 

iij..-'; ;-l |i- -I : ins w.ir.l was i.iw at tin- Tlu'atre a new pi.iy, w i-i a ta.sk lie lia.i not i sj i .-tei! : Imt felt it ' 

I : 1 , i'.-, .inn ii on- lii.ni hi.v at tin < tja-ra t'l.niiiiui- j just tlien iuesj e lient to jif.j e l!i-.- ii,niiii-:i r's r.'.|.; .sf, ,, 

!o. '!o.'-n-ii,- t!.- Si l.i'.ai was e iitor ui • |.,e Voix de iiii.l tl.i refoie conseiil.'1. i bli Jitile cm,-, inid 1.-s g.. il ' 
r ns.',i « ,i’. a hose . eiUeo .-.'1 on file volumes of llic temper. If there-w-aa oi...-tiiiii.; in th-s'.-oi'I w I.I.-li .''t 
j. ! .o 1 '.-■ H i"i!jiie-f!.ai".i Is tin-nk.'o-e ill tlio d.auiinoiis I.<'.jn .ieli.glite'd to eiii.ei.-.' m e (ii.oi iiootiur, ii w as 
I Ml " i-'.'ii-. . I ..boll, la' w.i. the .laidn eif ids dii.v; lint tl.' work of a n lel. tbr ni'ii.sii ur lia.l i.o.'el t!." muse 

iMil tie M.'pfn of niui'in in amore di'spolie o'l in- own aee'.miif ; ii'.il with .i ttW i'..!-! aii.l iiurrii'l ' 

'. .hioo. for I lie •) iv.s of his reign w ere liefo.'c tin: Kevo- i|uesfio!is to tii.; si ranger t..'.K;ldii,g ids mini'', profeiisioii, . | 
I'lii'in. A'l'cll-instrneii'd. lii.gbK coiiiieeti'.l, and bU-s.se'd and iiirlhiila."', wliieli we-re a--. e'.I.ily ai..s«ere>l --bir the i 
V ifb ri'od al.ililiea, .Monsieur do Nt laoii liiid early youth iiad got time to eolleet Inmsi-lf, iiii.l said Ids ’ 

• I. loled iiiiiiBell to literature, and now, in tlie lueriditiu niiuie w.is .leisepli l'’iiU'i.i. *■. l.i» Inrtlij.l.n-e a vill.ige in 
ol life, lie was known as one of the most di.seerning Auvergnm and prolessi in iuwli.ad none at pM-seiit--tile' 

nirits of Ins ago, tile associato of xitritiili tif the first gre.il r. viewe'r glaiioed 'iiiie' iiuiro nt ids th.iiiiiy aiipiar- 
'oitnietioii. and griiiid nliistev of tlie Freiioli reviewers, anee. and proCirJed to read tlft- iii inuserii.t. 

'■'e sliidl ii'il Slav the enrri'iit of onr tale to s.iy lmi% iMemsieur VM'nt to WiiyJ-c, dpteriiiiiied not to lie plo't'i'd: ! 
'.in-I i 1'rii II'! 1 amlftiirtimc liu! to do w>fh building up aiiW many aiift uiarv<'Ueus were lli" laiiltii he f.imi.i in 
■|','1 ibi'ie of his fniue, liiit there sat tin; ^nief of crilies t)iat unlneky tragedv. Tue p^.t was bad; tlie story 
..Jill 1 iiiB iiaii'l, well pleasi'il with both liimsclfii'fl lliein i was defleieut in aiiitrrest : the eliariwurs were un*. 
iI'le l.isl ri'iic'v for the sea.son had b'.eii w rittem tlie natural: tlie poe'try de'feetive’; and. m short, im re w.is b 

tiisl I.jura li.ul reee'ive.i its .loom, and tlie latest nlivel posMble error of style or eo.np.i!.ition into wliieli it i 
..ns ili-oiiii-sed will) jt.s luope-r sliiirc of well-talenteii» bad net fallen, in the e-stiniation of inoii.sie'ur; and he 1 
li'-.iise an.I t.laine*. No yioro w-as ♦xiieete.d at leas! for cle.-ertiilcd eni tile said error# with an tlo-.jueneji Idglily 
.-oii.e iiinft. tor tiifl days of midsiimniur are not tlie days .satislkelorv to Ids own sj!. on, nn'l (difyiiig to Ins 
of lio.ikb; abil ahimsii ur de St lasiii felieitatcil himself friends, w ho seoined In C'liieur in Iii-s opini'in ; for tliosg ; 

■ 111 ilie prouiiiieJ pleasure <if n frip to the south, to meet who tlid not jom in tlie een-sui.', rcinaiued entirely silent. ■ 
the Simimer amid tier lielen olive«| mid leave the el'owds Among the latter was Seii.ire; but there was ileep in- ij 
of i’liris ami the care-s of eritieisni hi less I'ortmiiite terest in her young face and sliglit figure, 1 h;iiI forward I 
li'iinls, iill the light of her presence WHS passed. witli eagerness to eatch tiie uiiiiid ; and lier i ye w oiil'l iL 

'I'lieir work w'as done, but still his eolle,agues sat on often kindle nitli pleasure and udmir.ition lU. pass.igrs if 
-. Monsieiirs elegant Imnaia, for they had mueli to talk whieli Ikt uncle vmliesitatii'gly eimdeniiie.i. Faunuet i| 
of. Most of them wen; anuiteur assistants of ttt Leon : sal also silent; at first, indeed, w:.3*etle.i on jj 

■(.me >ieri.isyoiiii.gaiiilardei)t, some Were old and prudent, tit Leon witii sueh luftnse anxiety, as U was^pamlifi to j! 
i.iii! sonic liad ^owii cold ami Uiiutious bufore file time ; witness; liut us the eritiu wcnl on, iiis eouiiteminre i^* 
1*1 ivij*t'*flhstiiijviii.sheil in tlie world of letters, and ftJiiny .gradually settled to r» cold tiiui almost stijjiy ealuinesii, 
ill till* world of fashion ioo; but among them there was cx<vpt when li.' eau-jht the eve of .'ieiiorc, mid then (i.^ |i 
oiiiy*^olfc; female face, and that belonged to Senore, the glsiiee would brighten with ilfire tlisit seemed from the* i 1 
sflili'ui iiieecftof I^lonsieiir de St iaion. Her imelo iina- alt-jr of Hope - | ' 

• • * • • 1 .« 


."i. Lion ija-.l bji n li.irii at w.iil; for ti.e list tiirce 
O' '-.s. aiel llial evBoiii ' was t-. liim like ti.e .i.'w's p;-e- 
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The piece was Allied ‘La Reine Blanche;' ifs subject our living authors, and the most aceoiiiiilished critic in 
was a storj'«of flie old roniuntic times, and there was France. lie is now a rneinlK'r of the French Ac'adcniy, 
jmtvy ill it; for, as St Leon reached tlio climax, Senoro and will likely soon be ti iK>er of the empire; for the 
Bturfed to her feet, exclaiming, ‘ Oh, undo, is not that emperor, though more partial to the guniu.'^^ of Itic 
splendid!’ sword than the pen, it is said, has expressed a liigh opi- 

‘Nonsense,cliild,’ said St Leon; ‘iHit^nts origlnalitj'.’ nion of him; and Madame La Mere, ('amliaccrcs, aiid 
But before he could after another word, Faii^uet bounded all jhc peojile of iulluence, are his friends; but he is 
front his scat, snatched the manuscript fnnu his luMid, very amiable,’ continue# tVi^sendorf, 'and receives 
and casting on ISenorc ono look of wild Imt vnfathom- cverybiKly. «A11 I’aris crowd t« his hotel on the n eep- 
able gratitude, darted ^own stairs, and ruslied into tion niglits; to-morrow is one of them; ami as I l.avo 
tlie strSet. r the honour of knowing him, and am going to inirotlner 

‘There’s assurance for you,’ said the critic, as soon inadame, I thftikl might manage to dotliesame for yon.’ 
aj ho could spe<ak from the effects of surprisif and Next evening found Monsieur de St Leon, with his 
anger; ‘ some runaway apjircntiee no dou|^t, or turned- niece Senoro and her (lt“rmnn husband, entering a 
off servant, wlio has mistaken his sphere, and prcsnnied splendid hotel of the riaee de Luxemburg, in wliieli was 
to write jilays ; but he has got'h lesson which will tcrve tlic residence of Monsieur Marzette. All Paris seemed 
him for the rest of Ids life.’ And witli this geutlo con* indeed tlierc': the street was crowded with biilliant 
elusion Monsieur De St Leun disnussed <thc subject equipages; and crowds of fashionables poured in, tdl 
from his mind. tlie scene reminded t^more ami her undo of llic l.ist 

* * ■* peat ball they bad attended in this very liouse, wlicn 

• It was in the summer of 178(! tiiat the scene we have it was occupied by tliu Count tie Marigny, two monilis 
just related took place; but there cumo after sumiTiers, before the taking of the llastih'. Witli some dillienlly 
wlddi ripened the bloisiy vintage grov. ing througli ngeg they got tlirou^ih tiie crowded house to the principal 
of iinehceked oppri-ssion for the crown and the coronets saloon, in wideli tlic great m.iii sat. Tliat room oas 
of France; and tlic name that swept from their bases no less gay and magnifleent than wiieii St I.eoii ami 
Iwth tlironc |Ld altar, sliipwreeked the fame and fortnnos ids lueee last stxid within it; imt flu; j ears tli.it iiiler- 
oi Monsieur de St Leon. Tlie storm liad dispersed Ids veiled laid done their work on tliein. St Leon u as 
friends, and sonic it liad turned into enemies; and‘i.c an old and a worn-out man, and Semire bail giowii 


Voix de Baris.’ the sword of ids jiower and the strong¬ 
hold of his glory, perisiied, unwept and unlamented, ! 


amid tlie clash of contending interests und tlie fall of had touelicd early with Hieir siiow.s; but. Wessi-mlorf 


tlic old institutions, llis family were among tlie first | 
on tlic lists of repuiilieaii proseri]itioii. Jlost of tliom i 


died ill exile, ami some in poverty; and lie liad wan fine ominteriunce, dresscil witli a taste uliieh spared no 
dered from Ian 1 ti) land, with no iiioMns of lile but his expense—and tliat was Monsieur Maryette. He .siiliiied 
literary protession, wliicli lie jiraetised with more or Madame Wc-ssiMulorf with cordial and b.diifiial pnlile- 
less success in every city of Europe. Bu\ years bad ness, but St I.ieoii tlioiiglit lie looked long and i .iriic-tlv 
piissed over him, and St liCon had grown old, and alone; upon her; and when Ids own iiaiiic was proiioiiiie. il, 
for poor Senore, wlio had long been the faitliljil com- ,i strange extiressioii, like that of great pain. pa'..'.e i 
panioii of his w.-mderiiigs, at lengtli ugreed to tlie pro- quickly over his face; but be recovered Idm-ell in a 
posalof an eminent German publisher, to become Ma- innnieiit, and sainted liim with great fraiikiie-.„ and 
dame Wtssendorf. The mateb wu.s a good one, but tlic allability, proftssing to liave beard of i>i.s wcll-inerili d 
girl had hesitated long, as if tliere was some old love celelirily, and even made room for li'in lic'-idc bimvclt'. 
that rose up in her ineinory. But a*- length tlic de- St Uon's heart was gratified; for setiiig the priiniial 
olaratioiis of her uncle,‘that slio liad no fortune, and person piiv him so much attention, all tlie vi it ol tlie 
must be provided for,’ and Wessendorf’s handsome set- (•ompiiny followed his example, iiiid tlic old man ti lt as 
tloniciit, prevailed. She Iiad been marriial five years, if the far-pa-t ikays of lie, glory wore retivVniiig once 
and now resided in Paris; there also St Leon .arrived more. But he did i.ot forget to turn so g.Mid an oppoi- 
iii the siininicr of 184-. JIo had lliree good and sulli- tiinity to tlic iidvaritago of Ins long-projceted lohiiiK, 
cient reasons for liis coming: the first was, to sec and soon found i!.eaiis to intnalncc tlie Miliji i l, and 
Senore; the second, to recover a sm:iU property lost in enter into .ill its details. Monsieur Marzetlc listened 
the Jlevolution; and tlie third, to fulfil tlie darling most gracioirdy; and when St ia'uli amum up Ins dis- 


desigii of Ids life—tlic pul.licatioii of an original voluree, course liy requesting the aid of Ids nil' 
whieh lie liopcd would revive his former f.iiW in the lie said, ii^ mi imiler tone, * Most wi 
memory of the Pari$itins.»llc had eolleetcd its materials monsieur; but will you Inive tlie goi 
for years; many a sleepless night and troubled day it fill the company liavc retired, for I wi 
had cost liiiii. Through the teVrors of t^'c Uevolulipn, Jou in private?’ 

and the privations of jiis exile, lie lia*l kept it, like St U-oii oft course assented; Imt ail 
Cte3:ir’8 (Jiinimcntarie.s, lield above the wave, oven at puzzled; himsitrf in vain to guess wlet 
•'she risk of drowning. Jlis dream with the same, but lie have to say to him of sucli secrecy 
found the city clninged. A new gcncratioii of writers liim«-if, tliougli wurteous and fricndlv 


course liy requesting the aid of Ids ndliii nee and name, 
lie said, ii^ mi under tone, 'Most willingly, inv ilear 
monsieur; but will you inive tiic goodness to remain 
fill the company liavc retired, for I wish to speak wflli 


St la'oii uft.course nssente-d; Imt idi that eviidiig lie 
puzzled; himsitrf in vain to guess wleit Marzette cimld 
liave to say to him of sucji secrecy; anil .Mar/iU'; 
liimr^qf, tliougli ixiurteous and friondly to idl. and e .iie- 

I.l.h- _,1 -1._1- ..1. ...i. a. !• ■* . 


ami critics had arise;!, who thou^Iit and spoke nut lik/ cially to him, seemed stnuiKcly absent at tiim-s; and 
file men of his youtli: for tliesu were the days of the ‘ids looks often wandered, as if uiieoiisciimslv, towardi. 
Empire.* The intended voKime was a philosophic work, Madame Wessendorf. Never*liail St Leoir Imked so 
wliicli St Leoii designed to be splendidly illustratu(T, ami earnestly for the close of a stiiree; but it eaiue at lait 
published by subscription; but im had now no friends to Ids great relief. The eompany began to depart; and 
in file capital; and wlien he explained tlie plan to liui wlieti the greater part of his guests w-jre gone, Alarzctto 
Germ.an nephew, that skilful trader in taste and genius requested Ids prosenefe in tlie library. It w;i8 a large 
shook Ins head solemnly, and as.Mired ldmth.at his only and noble apartment: and tlie two sat tlierc til.me, 
hope of success lay in an immediate application to Mon- oppiwitc to catdi otlier, aud silent for some minutes 
sieur Marzette, whose name at tlie heuil of his subscrip- At length Marzette, fixing his eyes upon St Uon’s face 


•Jim lo many « lai o.iy us luav oi a rising Star in Hic arctvves of JiiiTmemory there was no record ofi fiie day. 
kiiejv system m things. , . ' mid he answered,'Indued, unmsieur, 1 eamiot saj-thiit 

xc?, said Wessendorf,, Mon.sieur Marzette, who is I rceullcct anything particular of the dale yon have 
known a., fiir as flip tricolour streams as the first of mentioned.’ . 


n large and Ii.andsome matron, with a brow that lohl 
of many trials, and liair wldeli tlie winters of liie 


pri'senteil tlicm to a sinidl dark-eomplexioiieil iiniu 
of graceful iK'iiring, and somewhat stern, hut .stnkiiinly 


.-a ... 
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‘ Well,’ said Marzette, ‘ do you not nimcmber one, get shed upon our liills. r went foftli into tlte world ’ 
with mean attire and awkward manners, who came on alone, and scarcely knowing a step of th# way; b>it I 
that ilay to ask your opinion of a production on which had many hopes, and many schemes that were bright 
bis bopcfc nay, almost bis life duiK-nded? forob, St Leon, in their vagueness, and I trusted to time and my own ' ' 
lie « as young and poor—and 1 arn .Josepli Kamiuet!’ energies for sucfcs.s. You may guess the cJrcunistanec^ 
Had a llmnderliolt fallen at bis feet, it could not have under whicl^j«r;ttiiu to you, wlna^ exjierience’ had par- ’■ 
liud a more startling etH'ct on St Leon tiian tliisaan- tially schooled me. That was my firi-t attempt, and it '• 
nouncement prodiu’eil. He sat rivettci^ to liis chair, as may bo that it deserved your censure; but oh! mou- ■ 
the wliolc scene tlius n-called passed r^iidty bofort- ids sieur, bad you remomlx'red then tliat the great gulf 
mental vision; but awkward as bis op'ii pisition now fixed Iwtween us w'as but Uia Vork of fortune, and 
w as, ail tiioiiglif.s of tlie kind were lost in iiniazement at given me but one word of friendly advice and encourage- | 
llie transformation wronglit by cigiiteen j’ears. niont liow' prei-ious sliould its nienmry have been to 

‘ Do you rememlierit now, monsieur?* said lifarzctte; my after-years! I ba^e riade my mvn way, luid iearngd 
but ins tone xvas still cattn and sad. darker lessoss since tli<-ii—as wiio Iws not tliat ever 

‘ I do,’said St Ixion--wliow'as too much a man of the elinilied ambition's pre<'i()iee •with tlitir feet on ttie 
worlil not to see file ground on wliieli lie stwid, wlieu | narrow ledge, and tlsidr hold on j.igged nicks or tlionis? 
the first shock of ids nstoiiislimcnt was over—‘ ( do; Ihit there is stil! a higher lidge to be gained, and they ^ 
and tlii.iigh I eaimot believe you to be tlic sani(> pt^rsoii, cling and iftriigL'li* upwards, though sorely pierg’ed ifnil I. 
ofeourst' 1 do not now exiHs't your p.atronage;' and he I torn: but, monshur,’ said Mai/.ette. and )di look grew 1; 
rose with all tlic composure be i-ouhl conniiand. j far more earnest, * tlierg w:is a girl wlm sat with you i' 

‘Slay, monsieur, stay,’ said Marzette, grasping Ids i tliat evening. I know not lier iiituie, hut tiiey s.dd'slic Ij 
Iiand ; ‘my iiinie, my inllueiiee, and all in my jiower, I nns*\onr niece.’ • 

me al ,>onr •.erviee. I liad wild tiiougli^s of anger anil j • ‘ ()h, niy idew Senort-.’ said St Leon, glad to seize 
revenge, widiili h.ui'ited me for years ; but I have lived j any oiiportunity of changing tlic subject. 


was \onr niece. 


revenge, widiili b.ui'itcd me for years; but I have lived j 
t.i h.irii better. And al'ier all, tlioiigb llic lesson was 
li.ird, Mill did me no wrong. Itut stay, and tell me wliy I 
jou eaniiot lielii ve that I am indeed the same.’ . 

Miinsien‘ dc St l.eon would liavc preferred'almost 
any other pl.ue to that where lie now wiis, but curiosity 
and iiiti'cest hoih forbiide Ins going, and lie resumed his , 
veal, s:iyiiig, tliougli scarcely conscious of wliat lie sai i, 

‘ Itei-aii e it is ini[iossilile to identify a member of the I 
I-'ieiii'h .Academy witii one wlio seemed so poor in inind | 


‘ Yi s, iiion.-kiir; and wliat of her now ?’ 

‘Oh. she 13 Well, aii-1 well married.’ ^ 

' Islie’s wliat?’ almost sereaniod Marzette. 

‘ Siic is marriC'l, iiioiisienr,’ sail St l.eon, involun¬ 
tarily glancing towards tlie door, for the man's ej es were 
wild. ‘ This night lar Inisliand presented lier to you. 
.’she is .M.ul.uilc Wcvsi ndorf.’ 

‘ Oood niglit, goorl niglit, monsieur,’ sai-l ll.arzette, 
grow III.; str.uigely and suddenly ealtn. ‘ Command my 
.fro'viees when you plt.ise, Imt. speak i ithiiig of iliis in- 
t<-r\iew. ftr it woifld sene neither oil nor me,’ 

‘ \Vh,at a /ortiinc my poor Sciwrc b.is missed,’ said 


as iM II as in purse.' I .fro'viees when you phase, imt. speak i ithiiig of iliis in- 

■ Snell i.s tlic world’s wis,loin,’ said Marzette earnestly. ' t<-r\iew. f^r it woifld sene neither .jil nor me,’ 

‘ I'll!) and iiliihwipher, iK-as.iiit and pnlitielan, none can I ‘ \Vh,at a /ortiinc my poor Scno'rc Ims missed,’ said 
Sic farther titan tlie mere external Iraiipings iw aeei- 1 St L' in to Iiimself. as Iig accompauied ids niece and 
ileiital position. Man, tlierc was wealth in my early j her (lerman hnsh,ind lunne. 

jioverty which ( can never own again- -tlie full fountain j Matiapie AVesseiidon never vi.sited tliat hotel ag.ain, 
of j'oiith’s iiiifro/en alleetioms. tlie strength of an un- I and was the only fWrson in I’.aris who did not sjieak of 
wasted and a then unwearied hope, and the faith in j Monsieur M.arzette. His stay in the Tremdi capital 
this world's good—which has past fronT me for ever, was not long; for six months after St Leon’s ariival, 
'fill me, what v.duedoyou place on these? Listen; I ! ho (lisiaiscd of his etlects, aiiil emiqr.itcd to America, 
w.is one of m.uiy m a peas.mt's family, dwelling in a i leaving notliiug but his fame bebind lilm. His after- 
mo,nit liii viUagii of Auvergne; my parents know no | progre.ss we eamnit trace; hut before h.s dop.irturo, St 
other iiie..iis of !ilc or its comforts than that produced i Ix-ou’s property was recovrred. and his vohiiiic puh- 
hy the l.ihdnr of their liamls; their other eliihlren were 1 lisncd. It lus dicrl since, like many of its kindred. Its 
, sirongaiid ro-.y, litted to priwper in llieir narrow sphere, le;irned autlior lived and died a sarant; hut lie never 
and tiuy were jiroud of tliem; hut I li.ad hetii weak I saw an il)-drc.ssed stranger, p.artieularly with pmiers in 
and sickly Irom my ehdiUte.od, and tliey Inid neitlier | liis liand, witiiout loivking kindly upon him—it was 
l.ivi' nor liopo to waste on one so wortliles.s.’ 1 said in memory of tlie Midsummer Manuscript. 

‘ Surelv, then, tliev were not vour parents,’ said St , _____ 

Leom ‘for parents love their ehihlrcn under all misfor- j . j-ixanoXTlIS AT •GK A EVEN IJ-K UU.’ 

‘ Ilelieve it not—believe it not,’ cried ^larzctte; ‘ Im-! This is a somewli.at eurions ptoduetioii,* purjiortiiig to 
mail aifeetion.s are swayed by buinaii pride or interest ■ be an aecxnint of a water-cure performed by the eclo- 
from tlic palace ♦<> tlic but. TWpy love the sou wb* I brated I’riessaiitz, and we bi ing it under the notice of 
w ill he the heir of tlieir fortunes, or the difrigbter whose ! our readers, iu*order that they •iiny know sonietlnng of 
be.nity will insure a brilliant alliance; tmt tbwe wlio , tins modern Ihtcu’ in tlu-rapeutics. The autluir, Mr,^ 
have not such claim.s can ex|)eet only toleration, and it | 11. C. Wright, a tlevout Wlicvi-r in the water-cure, is, 
was so with me. 'I'lie voice of one hearth finds itsVeho ' wo presume, a citizen of the rniteil .States, where, as 
in all others. My neightiours looked upon me with tln^' ifell as in England and Scotland, lie has spent twelve 
i-vcs of my kiiidrtd. It inig|jt haijt’ been that the iron ' years in making iiildresscs tu the public, for the promo- 
wliieb enii‘ri d into my soul so early, hod left its rust tioii ^ Sunday St'hools, Tmotalism. Anti-Slavery, and 
bebind ; but no one loved me in the place where I was I’eaoe: from wbieh wc may understand that bo is .in en- 
borii. I need not say how farwuy spirit wandered from tliusinst in carrying out to a practical issue tlie tlux'ries 
the licatcn path ia scare.li of th^iealing waters, which jfiid opinions which he adopts. Besides lecturing on 
it found not there; nor know I whether it was kiiieliiiess the above topics, Mr Wright tells us that for fifteen 
of heart, or what men have ealled genius, that turned years be htul drunk nothing but cold water; no alco- 
my steps to the bomiilless fields of tbouglit; but a iiolie. liiiuoi‘.s, feniieutcd or distilled, no tea, no choco- 
tliirst for the old forbidden tree came early on mo, and late, no w-arni drink of any kind, bad passed his lips 
iH '} cars iiieroascd, I grow weary of my pousanl lot, and during that time; neither bad Im indulged jti tobacco 
left my native village witli nothing to grieve for, and in an* form. Ho tnad further iiecn extvvsed to great 


ncriw ^now; Imt my dreams go bock at times to the I 
sbinlow of tlie' old vine, and tlio light of autumu’s sun- j 


--„. 0 . , .. 

* hi nne volume. Landon: t?Iiarl*s (ii1i>in. 104.1. 
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lie accnstonu'd hftiisi'lf to bathe and wash himself in 
cold water (svery mominp. Notwithslamliiip all tlieso 
precaurtiins, his Inbonrs atlectcd his limps, iviul for tlircn; 
ycafs ho took preat care of himself, by using flannel 
next tiie skin, fur or wool mufflers round tlie neck, lie- 
"sides otIl^rwise uverting the effects oNfild. All would 
1 not do; medical advisers said his lungs w"?lv ulcerateil; 
he [ladA dry and painful cough; and, in short, h(>-wns 
in a very bad way. Tima knocked up in health, ho Iw- 
thinks liiinself of protepding to (Iraefenla-rg, in Silesia, 
there to put himself under i^hc cure of I’rieasuitz, the 
originator and head of the water-cure system. , 

‘ , lie arrived at Graofcnix;rg on the Otii of .Tunuary 

. 1844, along wifii two eonipauions, .siul,, ns the main 
; building was full, he got an auartnieni in n iiciglilwur- 
i ing house. ‘ We were,' says lie, t to pay throe and a- 
I half florins, or seven shillings Britirli, per week, for the 
, use of,tile riMim, and for flroivJlod, uiniK the 1st of 
. March; .at which season the inereased demand for 
; lodgings, iK'oasioned hy tlie ^iroatcr influx of guests, 

I ^iKTidly raises tlie rent of the lodgings. Our room 
t was furnished with a tile stove, which was of coilrsc a 
j fixture; three deal la-dsteads, which were simply ok- 
I long Ixixes on legs, witliont Iningings above or lielow; 
i a sofa covered with It'atlier; .a small mirror; a el inn sy 
washing apparatus of (oarse earthenware; with tallies, 
chairs, and chests of drawers made of unpainted deal. 
The furniture in all the lodging-limises is of tlie very 
simplest eoiistriwtion. We engaged a iMidodiener, or 
bath-man. to take care of our room, make our tire, and 
attend us in oir h.aths, for one florin otr two sliilUngs 
each per week Wc tlien hired our lieds and bedding 
by the week, purchased lilankt Is, sliects, and iMunlapes, 
and bespoke our board in tlie saloon, or great dinin.f-,- 
hall in Priess .itz’s cstablisiinieiit, R>r wliicj’ we were 
each to pay idne sliillings per w cck. , 

' As 1 shall have frciiiient occiniou to spoak of tiie 
Bahxni, which is tlie great centre of reunion, gossip, and 
social interooiirso for the euro-guests, I may af well de¬ 
scribe it here. The saloon is a lu^e and lofty risini. 
about one hundred and twenty' feet long, forty feet witie, 
and twonty-flve feet liigh. It is plainly ceiled, and llic 
walls are whitewashed. In the centre of the west end 
is the entrarice-door, over which is the orchestra for 
the musical performers at the dinners on Sunday, and 
at the entertainments occasionally given by tlic gnc-sts. 
Tlie east end op;a).site to tlie entrance i.s fiiniislK^ wiili 
B portrait of the eni,rf'ror, ainl is lighted by four win¬ 
dows in two rows, oPe above the other. There* arc al .30 
two rows of eiglit windows each on the* soutli, and tw o 
rows of four windows each on the north side. Ttiu end 
of the- saloon next tlie door is is;cup!ed with rows of 
plain deni t.'ilJes, cxteiidyig about lialf way^dowu tin- 
lengtii of tlie room, at which tlie guests take tliiir 
meals. Tliesc can be li-id out to neconimodate tlirce 
hundred guests; but the <<rcatest number who sat 
down together during iny stay did not o.tieod two Isao- 
dred, Priessnitz p.-e-.ilus at tlie first'of tiiese tables, 
^nd it is here th.at I-.o is generally insulted hy siie-li of 
his patients as Imanl in the saloon. The lower end of 
the* room below the* tables is surrounded by sofas, and 
furnished with several large mirrors, and with a piafio. 
The vacant space betweor^tlie* sofas and the ends of the 
tables, 118 well as the space lictwccu and aronsd the 
tables, is used as a lounge and promenade. Tho saloon 
is hung round with the flags of flfteeii different nations, 
which have sent patients to Griu-fenherg. KowheVc 
will yon find a greater variety of character witfaiu a 
small space, than in the saloon at Graiifenborg. At¬ 
tracted thither in search of health from all parts of 
Chdstendom, upwards of one hundred individuals sit 
' down to ijible daily, imd the diversity of language, cos¬ 
tume, complexion, and miiiiTiers,«inay he im.'ightli. Ma¬ 
terials for romance, and subjects of absorbing interest 
^ to tlie observer of human nature, lie thickly around you 
,in this little republic—this pure denlocracy in the midst 
»of a pure despotispi. TIi) patiouta ksiked so healthy, 
and ate so heartily, that our first iinpr>; 8 sion was, that 



there must he some mistake, and that these i»ersotis I 
could not he on the sick list. AVc supiicd iinuingst llieni 
on the evening of our .arrival, and nuule our arrange¬ 
ments to have an interview witli Prie.ssnitz oit tlie fol¬ 
low ing day.’ 

J’riessiiitz having exaruined him, and given din'ctions/ 
to ^is badeilioner, or attendant, liow- lie slionld lie Iriatcd, 
tlie process of cjiro eonimeiices. ft n.-i.s on llic l'.;tli of 
.lantiury, wheri*tlie tlierniometor was nearly at zero, 
that tlie first movement was made. ‘ All my llaimi Is 
were laid aside; niy silk, eoKon, worsted, iiint fiir 
nmfllers were thrown off I was ordereii two leintiiclis 
(wet sheets) daily, one at live in tho moriiiiig, the other 
at five ill the evening, witii .a bold batli after cacli. At 
first, fiir about a wi*<;U, i took ilie abge.'-lirecktcliad (tei>id 
slinllow' liatli) inste.'iil of the cold biitli, afh'i- the Iciiilncli. 
Atclcven a..m. I had u sit/1>.ath (sitling bath) for fifteen 
minuU-s. I wore tlie tiniselilag (a damp hand.-igc eovcreil 
hy a dry one) round my body, and changed it four 
times a day. Hvery iiiuruing liefore hrcaklast, lie tin* 
weather ever so iuelcmeiit, 1 walked 1' iir, six, or .some- ; 
times eight miles, and ilnink six or eight liiml.lcrs of i I 
cold water. Jtalso took a walk after the sitzhaili mid 
evening leintueh, to excite reaction. This trealuu-nt 
lasted for three months. 1 allerwards took the douel!',* 
or waterfall hath once a day, and inst(*ud of Ihe evening 
leiiiiueh and^coUl hath, twoabreihnngs (wct-shi et hath'i) , 
at intervals of an hour.’ ' j 

This iK-rpetual wrapping in wet bhecls, rnbliiog, 
plunging into ice-cold biith®, and csposiu-i* in all ' 
weathers, was trying, aud bometimes paintul tin* viry 
thoughts of the cold-plunge bath, w1u*n Ijiiig in bed hi 
tlie morning, lieing horror; but tin* effects were nol of 
tin* deadly kind which might lian- heeti anlKipai.d. 
‘rroni the lii.st,’ continues our .anllior, ‘f found the 
cun' exceedingly stimulating. 'I'lie varioii.-* cxlerinil | 
and internal applications of cold water, the out-iloor 
exorcise and purtj^air, v. liich in niy walks I allow,-d 1 1 
ciriulate about niy neck, throat, and chest as iiiucli a> • 
{sis-ihlc. bad, during the first throe moiiths, a nio--l; ' 
invigorating cflect. A rash appeared niioii my neck, ; 
chest, ■■■.il shoulders, ;ind around niy body undir tlie | 
nmsehiaa, and was ratlier annoying, ft-oui the burning I 
and itelii'ig wliieh it oeoasioni'd. RIy eonuh ix-aM*d : I 
liild a voracious a)i]ietite; 1 found tliat my hn-atliing 
grow deeper, stronger, and e.'isici, and that I eouid 
climb the luoniitaiiis more rajiidly, aiiu witfi h ss pant¬ 
ing. 

‘But a painful change was at hand. .Miout the first 
of A[»ril all niy joints, and especi-illy my knees, U-gaii 
to grow stiff, wire, and weak; walking hecaiiie ]iainful; 
.and after sitting a few monw-nts, 1 found it ilillii.-nit lo 
straighten mj kiues. I lieeame gloomy and di.-.he,irt- 
ened, butiwas assured by th:).>ie about me that these 
verc favourable ivniptoni.s, being evideiice.s that the 
jCiire was taking effect. The whole sm-tacc of my boily, ■ 
even my hands andTace, Ix'i-ame viry sensitive to llie 
touoli of coftL water. It seemed as if iny nerves wcix: 
laid bflt'.e. 1 had a perfetd horror of cold water -a kiini 
of ^vdrophobia. As the spring lulvunceil, and the 
weXilu'.r grew milder, but danijicr, the cure became iimre 
intsilcrabk. I found the damp weather of April and 
Jlay far worse that the oohl of .January and February. 

I became alHiotod with acute and throbbing -/.ain in my 
teeth, jaws, and fare, for which I was directed to rnh 
the hack of my head, afid my neck and face, with my - 
hands, wet in cold wr,tei-. 1 was alscf ordered to ruh my 
knees frequently in the same way. This was the crisis; 
and for some weeks I was as miserable as the nuxst en- ' 
thn’siastic admirer of tlic wnter-eiite could desire. I ndeed 
I was often congrutuluti'd on my misery, which was 
regarded as the prelude to a siieeily cure. At the eloso 
of April I had boils on my arms, hands, fiiigi'rs, and 
ehin(.and neurly all over my body. They suppurated 
and-klisulmrged; and during the month bf Mtfy *hey 1 '.I 
healed; and none have since appeared.' And so the 
cure was completed. While it was going on, - .uVthiiig 
surprised nie more than the perfect safety'with which J 
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oiiht nwiij' niy conifiirtiiUe warm flaiinnls iinj inuillm. 

> A tcrrililfciilil u|»(ii my liinKii, aiul aij inr.i-caK of concli, 
were tlio least tiuifc I expcctfil; Imt I was nj'rf’ealily 
(lisappuiaituil. In my walks, for throu montba, F had no 
hat nr cap on iny head, no luiulkorchief around my 

• neck, not <'vcn my idiirt collar huttoiiod. My (dotllcs 
■ IniM! often hoeu ismiplclcly drunched with snow^nd 
j rail), and tny hair hlled with snow; hut 1 hare nut had 
j till' 'lii'liUst cold npoir jiiy luu^s, nor itny whUdi a 
I leintnch nr onu iiiKlit’s rest has not cnrcd. My only 

remedy has been to take an a’nreibunf,', and imt on dry 
' clothes, on rcturniiii; to my room to take off my wot 
clothes. This Himplu i»ro<'csa has not only saved me 
' from takin;.' la.M, but uM> fisjin tbo etructs of ovcr-excr- 
tio'i. ... I went to llraefeiiberK resolved to submit 
imidii'itly to I’lc'Hsnitz's dins-tions. 1 did so, and was 
restori.d 1i> liealtb. J ant ecrliiin that my lonu ah.«ti- 
neni'c from all ali'ohoHc and warm drinks, and iny 
di.s\is>' ot tobaceo ii. all iln iiiodus, anil of tnedifsil drills, 
have bieii ponerfol aids to tny rceovery. If anyone 
wdl make cold w.iter his only heveTage. and abstain 
I eiitireK from tbo use of mndieine, be will find tbe wat(;r- 
; erne sufiich at to cure any diseate that aiay assail hini; 
i it it be not absolutely iiimi.'.dile, ai*d if lu: be determined 
topei'seure in whatever proiiesJ may be requisite for 
lii. iei-oW‘ilint wlioever e.xiK’et.s to find health by 
tin wati r-et:rewlii1ewrappedupin fiamiels,undluutieinjr 
in I asy cti.iii's aiid on sofas, in a warm, air-tlKbt room, 

" i'.boiil inrsonnl exertion and aelivity, will eertamly la; 

d, appointed; for riiig exereise in tbo pure fresh 

air is an i ssentbil etemei.t i.f the cure.’ i 

Wo ba> e thus lot our cut Imsiiistieailmirer of tbe wacier- 
(lire h II )ii.s own 1 iiiry, e'-reludiiis only the details of the 
(iil'i rent »ti p.5 ill tbe prot'ess, for vvhieli we iiiu.st refer to 
t'.ii'wink itsi If. It appears to us that the success of 
siiidi remi dies is in a ..'rial measurn traceable to what 
ordinary loediial nieii loo ftcquelitly ncKleet-—attention 
to .lir. exercise, amusement, and diet ^or, mere properly, 
the development of tlie natural powers and funelious of 
the systiiii, some of wliieb, in the ordinary eireum- 
! .slai.ees of .in artdieial cNisteiiec, are duriuaiit, or almost 
exliiienished. Why, in therapeutics, there should he >o 
little iiisisti.d o.i i'l the way of jienerul rc-inMiforiition, 
by veeailine mil lire to her post, and so inueli done by 
• the artihi'ial sthimlus of niediehies, i.s more than we 

e. ui uiiilersl:ind, unless it Ik- that the duty of prcs.-ribini' 
aii-i ebar-^Tiio for drups is a much more easy nue than 

• tb if of stodyiiiH: a man’s whole constitution, and pivnig 
linn riiU-s for ketpiop it in In alth. I’erbaji.s, liowever, 
the iiiedieal profi'ssi(,n is not alone to bl.une. In Knp- 
laod iii-l ihe I’nited Slates there i.s a fanatical l-ive of 
nil !■■ 1 , 11 - 1 ., and men oflen re-'-irt to tlu-m as an ofi'-baiid 


to bo a stuilif-il abi-enne of comfort. tilue,h of the time ! 
of the paiieiits is occupied in walking arnwig the hills, 
drinking water at every spring they pass, amfalsq,in 
hard out-dooi lalionr. Bawing wood ajipears tfl be 
one of tbe uci-upatinns most gciicrally admired and fol- 
low-ed; many^iivrk in the fields; and others,*ladiea as-* 
well as gentfeoten, may be si-eii eaTrying grass oil their 
backs to the cows, lii the t-veuings, after Arly 
supper, all enjoy- tliomsclvcs with m-dor>r amusements, 
among wbicli dancing to a baqdsof music is the prin* 
cipal. Ladies who in tina niorning were workiifg with 
bare jicaiU and arms in the fields, are now dn'sscd in 
white guwii.s, kid gloves, and satin slippers, jmd goiiig 
tliruugli tiie ynazes of tlic daiu-e wilti emuits, banni^ 
and captains. In winter, when field-labour U at a 
staii'l, sledging is a uonnfinn recreation; and wlu-n tjrod 
w-itli this giccsomcamd rough sport, tberc arc always 
billiards ansi otb.er iSmie-s. ‘ Concerts .are occasion‘41y 
giviii in llic s.'ilt)un by some of the guests, at which 
tliey sing, iilay on ttie pLino and violin, and sometimes 
read extracts from. I'^ngfish, German, French, und lu 
Uanimtiiors.’ • I 

• liabour, exercise, and aniusemeut, arc thus parts of 
the cure; and one wunM almost lie imlined to tliiuk-| 
tliat a considerable degree of [letty discomfort was I 
alij iudii.pi'iisabh-. 'ibc buildings arc homely, and 
the. ai-iommodations to the last degree nfean. ‘There ! 
are no bcilcliainber.s for the servants. The bade- j 
du-iicrs, liotU male_ and female, sleep on tlie floor in j 
the passages, on straw or in bhmkets, as the ease ! 

I may l-c. In going to tbe baths,-l>otti men and women i 
must ik-s-'cnd tbe same public stairs, and thread the | 
s.itiie j'libl'.e jxistages, euveliq't-d in tlu-ots and blaii- [ 
kels. Olio eim liardly pass through the istablish- r 
im.i;i at ^i rtain ♦imes of the d.iy, witliuut meeting C 
gue-:!-* I'f ay (I'niUti'ms. a.gcs, and. si'xes, going to or l| 
fru-'i tbe bidlis in tins strange attire. 'J'be cow- jj 
bouses and Blabliiig belonging to rriessnitz being under . 
the samj.- roof with '.lie saloon, tbe ofleut.ve exhalations 1 1 
from them are a ct^tiuuiil source of annoyauee aii-1 dis- , j 
gust when the disir-s of these oflii-cs are oja-n, which is i j 
friquently the ease. Indeed nothing can exceed the 
di.si-onifiirt of the whole .-irrangemint, as Knglishmen [j 
count Comfort. Then the work inside is all of the i! 
plainest and rudest kind ; no painting.* no papering, no 
eariiels. no Liiglish snuggeries whatever.’ 

'llu; presiding gi-oiua of this lialf e.iw-house half 
dwelliiig-hoiiiC, seems by no int-.ius nnilerpaui for his 
iervici-s. ‘ 1 should suppose,’ eoutinnes our author, j 
■ (but Ills iiii-onie, from the weekly rent of his rooms in 
lli.it part (-f those houses in Uraefenlx-rg which belong 
to Uiiii-, auK'iuits to ahi'Wt t..l,‘>iii> per annum. Then 


III! d-- Ilf l•ln•l'. baviii-r. or tbiiikiiig they have, no time for 

■ iiii'i-,- deliberate, tiiongh more natural and CoVetual 
iiK-asnj-c.s. 

1 ‘rii '■■nilz, who'iH'roeenlings are somueb at v.-iriaucf 
with those of tbf mi-iUeid world, is not a pbysieiail, 

! 01 illii-r i., bo an edneated man, und we ai^ infoimi-.l be 

i» seldom seen with a book in liis hand.* He vwitea no 
, pre.sei-iptiiiiis : all his directions arc verb-'il, and given to 
the iitteiidimts in whose bands lie places hi.s ]i;ulMnits. 
I’rii-ssnilz, in fact, is nutdiing uiorc than a German iw.i» 
saiit or siiiiill farmer; a man witV nineh shnwdne.ss, 
who stuAes j-aturc only, and probably never read a 
I book on iiiedieinc in bi.s life. Visited by hosts of people, 
many doulitless with imagin.-ity (-omplaints, and others 
lahouriug under tSio ctTeets of inti-iuiK‘raiiee, late hours, 

, ^ and other c.xeesscs of various kinds, he six'ins to set 
', iiliout restoring the abnormal pith of the (xmstiluiiun 
;j by some simple moilea of treatment. How fur the 
I apjilicatiim of water, internal or externalfchns a direct 
I ctir.ifivo ellect, wc eauiiot pretend to sa^; but wc en- 

■ t(-rlain lua doubt that many would recover at home. 
:! without water miy cxtraonlinary stule of uHpUea- 
' \ ^ 011 , if -they Ivould. ri'frain frtim certain indulgiftees, 

I put away (tinkering cores, and take plenty of exercise 
h ill tnc%i)en air daily. 

I . In the eiltablisliiiieat of Qraefcnberg there appears 


there are^at least niie hundred g-.u sis bo.trding in tbo'j 
saloon tbo year round, at i-mr florin.^ tliirty-eight {} 
kreulzers each, or rather mo*.-tinoi nine bhilhiigs per ij 
weik. It U said that the tbirty-iigbt kroutzers are 'j- 
exta ndixl in %'epiug till- walks und fountains in order, 1 1 
and that I’m e*iiitz rei eives tliii n iiniining four florins, 
wbii-b, fur DUO Imniired gnests, eoniis to something i 
mon- than L.2 (m* jier annum. 'I'liis, addnl to the' , 
receipts for lodging's, amounts to L..".‘iOi>. Then we 
ilinst add four shillings ))or week as his fee from laeli ' j 
iruest. which, at an average of 500 gui-Kts, aniount-s to '. 
L.20(i fill re.dity L.low] pir^veok, or I..10,ooo i L.50001 • 
per imnuni, and forms a grand tni.al of L.I 2,500 f Ij.ssooj 
per aimuni. Bo tliat, .illowing for the e.xpeiises of the 
ifstnlilishmeiit, Triessuitz cannot have less ihaii L.SihiO 
[possibly L.35i)()J of clear annual income.’ ', 

Our author pixitests agaimst iho ussnmptiiin that j. 
Vriessuitz is a eharlalan—meri-ly oiwratnig for the sake . v 
of gain. He desi-rilies him as iuvarialily eommanding j' 
tlie n-speet. .snd wiimiag the atfix-tioiis. ot his p.itieiits. i i 
'J'lu- Ausiriim govcrniiient, Imw-ver, views his estab- |i 
lislnneiit w ith great jealousy, .and would willingly seize '4 
im any excuse for putting him down. A register is- [T 
kept by the lailitie of all the palk-nts who ^re and have j 
iKx-ii under Friessuitz’s cari',#wordiiig their names, thj 
places f^rom whteli tlicy couie, and Uie number of deaths, j 
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Mr "VVritilit was iAonned that about 10,000 imlividiwls 
liiul taken the water-cure at Gracfeiibergr since the 
opuaiiiif* of tlic csfablishinunt, and that only twenty 
h.ad*licd. ‘ What medical doctor,’ he adds ‘could point 
to f!u small a number of deaths in ,pruportU>n to the 
“extent of his practiM?’ If this statb'nciit really be 
consistent with facta tand we do not see any reason to 
doubt it^, the system of I’riessnit/. outtht certainly to 
engage the careful consideration of the medical prufea- 
sion, with a view to testijig its merits. 

We take leave of Mr Wright, with thanks for the 
amusement we have had in pemsing his volume, ipueh 
which, including some of the doctrines he propounds 
on general subjects, we do not iigroe with „ but we give 
him credit for sincerity, and for that still more rare 
quality in the present age, nii hueesty in .‘innuuncing 
his convictions. i 


OLIVER CROMWELL VINDICATED MY 
.THOMAS CARLYLE.* 

TiienE was lately in tlie Lindon newspaiiers mtieh con¬ 
troversy touching the propriety of permitting the statue 
of Cromwell to have a place among the rulers of Britain 
in the new parliament houses. To many, it seemed 
that a regicide among kings would not only present .an 
anomalous appearance, but l)o of bad example; others, 
disposed to give up the political point, were neverthe¬ 
less among thn ohjeetors, on account ol* the doubtful 
character of the individual. In the two bulky volumes 
now before ns, Mr Carlyle presents the doeumontary, 
evidence upon .vhich a more favouri^hlc ('stimate than 
usual of tlie (.haracter of Oliver Cri'niwell iif founded. 
There is perhaps no thinking mind that has nut, allow¬ 
ing for the circumstances of the case, often susiieoted 
great partiality in tlie iisual liistorical delineation^. Sueli 
^ is the natural horror of regicide, tlj\t it was not to Iks 
wondered at if a lurid glare were tlmiwn u\er the por¬ 
trait of the man and tlie picture of the events in wliich 
he was the principal figure; but still, it was to ho e.v- 
pcctod that there was some basis of truth in the general 
statements; that tliey were, at w'orst, but exaggerations, 
from wliieh, when due abatements were made, wo might 
get at something neav the exact likeness. If, liowever, 
we are to adopt Mr C.arlyle’s account, there is not a 
single line of the accepted historical narratives that is 
deserving of the least credit; the whole of them must 
be negated and repudiatisl, so that room may lie 
made for one diametrically opposite in all itlb details, 
however similar in the iitere outline—wholly diftbront 
in whatever is of c.s8cntial and vital importance, and as 
contrary', alike in both minute‘^and largo partieulais, 
thereto as a truth is tiva lie. Nes'or, Elicreforc, were 
snankind (and such is the importune:' of the question 
involved, that the appeal it includes applies to the race) 
called upon to an investigation of the historical kiin' 
more suggestive, more full of weight and weighty con¬ 
sequence, than that now delbanded by Mr Carlyle., 

Any popular history will help us to the general im¬ 
pression acknowlcdgeii of Cromwell's eharneter. Born 
of a good family, but early given to dissipation; after * 
wards pretending religion, and acting the hypocrite witli 
such consmnmate skill as to deceive the most truly 
pious; suffering his affairs to fall into ruin ‘by the 
length of his iirayers and the general abstraction of his 
mannerurged by wiAt to rob« 41 ion, fanaticism, and 
ambition; indebted to accident and intrigue fur his suc¬ 
cess, lie them^forward contrived to build up his fortunes 


t Oliver ('roniweirt ^tters flbd Sjweohce, wlUi HiieidkUona 
y 'rhomas Cwlyle. i! viils. Chapman and Hall, Strand. IfllS. 
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on his country’s min—waded through blood to tlic su¬ 
preme power, being deterred bj’ no crime from tlie pro¬ 
secution of his own wilful designs—siilfered at tJie enti 
of bis career the agonies of reinorse; and tliougtl, in liis 
domestic relations after his marriage, altogether exem¬ 
plary, yet leaving to postc'rity no better reputation tlmn 
thaf of a chariuiler wliich (to give it in the language of 
the sfliool-bocks) ‘ was ti coniponud tif all the viee.s and 
.all the virtues that spring from inordinate ambition .and 
wild fanaticism* such is the man as paintecl to our 
imaginations, in the customary authorities, from Lord 
Clarendon’s history downwards, whether of more or less 
pretension. The biographies of Cromwell that exist, 
Mr Carlyle tells us, are despitmhie. ‘ Criticism,’ he 
lulds, ‘ of these poor books cannot express itself except 
in language that is painful. They far surpass in stupi¬ 
dity ail the celebrations any hero ever had in this world 
liefore. They are, in fact, worthy of oblivion—of charit¬ 
able Christian burial.’ Terlmps there are few who can 
compete with Mr Carlyle in this judgment, siiieo he 
professes to liav^ examined all the original biographies 
enumerated by Mark Noble for his own compilation— 
and mure also, (if .James lleatli be s[>eaks with the 
utmost contempt, calling him ‘ Carrion ’ Heath, as lining 
one ‘ who in fact has no soul, except what saves him 
the expense of salt; who iiitrin.iieally is Carrion, and 
not liiiiiiiinity.’ For oiir p.art, we cannot help thinking 
that such a style of writing is prejudicial to the end in 
view, and, hut that these volumes are doeiiineiitary, and 
not iiidnetive, would go far to destroy the initlior’s cre¬ 
dit with the reader. But such faults, grave as they 
are, fortunately cannot interfere witli a hook of doeii- 
mentary evidence; and we arc bimnd to aihl, that nevi r 
did editor exliihit more pains and sincerity in so ediinig 
his (loeunicnts tliaf the reader should jiroperly under¬ 
stand both them and their relations iNyond the {Hi-.'.i- 
bility of.a mistake. Such an editor was espicially 
iKxaled on this •occasion, and it is but iiiir to say that 
Mr Carlyle has fulfilled every requisitioii. 

Tlie letters and siiceehc-s of (Jliver Cromwell had 
indeed liecn previou.sly edited, hut in such a niHiincr as 
to be worse than useless; l'.'C.ause niisrepre.senting the 
writer and speaker as one manifestly ignorav t and in¬ 
ept; exeitiiig, indeed, thn womler of the meridy eiirsory 
student, that an individual so inca]>ahle of expression 
should have pers'aaded parli.arnents, eoneiliated authors 
of supreme genius, and men of niiqiicsliunahle intelli¬ 
gence, and so swayed the ilestinies of a great nation as 
to command general admiration. The plan ailopteil by 
Mr Carlyle has removed all the iniiK'dimeuts that stood 
in the way 3f their iiitelligibility. He has c<irn-ete<l tlie 
old spelling and punctuation, divided them into scii- 
tfnues and p,aragrapli8, indicated the reticeneies and 
deficiencies ofJneoini>etent reiiortcrs, with such idiosyn¬ 
crasies i,n the <<'iarai'ter of the orator, or the passion of 
the moment, as svould lead to ineomplote uttcranec 
(tha^^, incomplete to the reader nou'. tliongh complete 
enongii to the hearer then), and added such coriimcnts, 
f'xplauations, and cliieidHtions, as clear tip every point 
that can at all lie cleared, and so left the suiallcst pos¬ 
sible amount of obscurity retnaining. The result Jins 
been, that, though much ,in these volumes may be ob¬ 
solete, and beyond the range of inoilern sympathies, 
there is scarcely any thfhg but may, with a little p.atieuc<! 
and earnestness, be brought home and appreciiited by 
the burablest student deserving the uaiiiu. W'c nru 
even inclined to give a much higher character to both 
the letters a»d speeches of the J’rotcctor than Mr 
Carlyle himself, ilia account of Uic former we sub¬ 
join :— 

‘ lulled thete letters good, but withl( only.j^ood of 

* This quotiitiim is tuki'Ti from PrMavor’s’ History of I'liisliiiiil," 
M protcntlng a sort of nuutral popular stntmiont, in wliicMpiubre- 
over, yuutliH arc Kracnilly oduoated at sobool. •• 
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tlifir kind. No eloquence, elegance, not always even 
iclearnuss of cxpri'ssion, is to be looked for in tliniu. 
Tlicy are written witli far other than literary aims; 
written, most of them, in the very llaine and conflagra¬ 
tion of a revolutionary struggle, and with an eye to the 
.de.spateh of indispensable pressing business alone; but 
it win be found, I coni-eivo, that for such end thcy#rc 
well written. Superfluity, as if by a natural law' of the 
case, the writer has had to diseari'l; whatsoever quitlity 
COM Ih' dispensed with, is inditterent to him. With un- 
w ieldy nv)veincnt, yet with, a great solid step, he presses 
thri)iigh towards his object; hiis marked out very de¬ 
cisively, what the real steps towards it are; di.scTimi- 
naling well the essential from the e.’Ctraneoua; forming 
to hiniM'lf. in Khort, a true, not an untrue picture of the 
bu-siness that is to be done, 'riicre is in these letters, 
as I have said above, a W/cnoe still more siguifienut of 
Oliver to us than any sjasich they have. Dimly we 
discover features of an intclligcnoe, and soul of a ni.m, 
greater that; any speech. 'I'he inte-lligenee that can, 
with full satisfaction to it.self, come out in eloi|aent 
speaking, in mt..sieal singing, is, after all, a small intelli¬ 
gence. Hu that works and dom some pooni, not he that 
merely .«/y.s one, is worthy of the namo of poet. Crom- 
w ell, emblem of the dumb Kngh.sh, is interesting to mo 
by tin; very inadequacy of his speetdi. Heroic insight, 
salour. and lahef, without words—how noble is it in 
comparison to eloquent words witlnmt heroic insight!’ 

\Vc now proceed to give such a representation of 
(tliver t'romwell’.s eonduet and eti.aracter as Mr (larlyle 
tins furnished ttio rnateri.ds for in Ids present iraportai;!, 
publication. 

‘Oliver (Iron; well, afterwards Protector of the Tom- 
inonwcaltli of lOngland, was born at Huntingdon, in 
St .loim's parisli there, on the g.ith of April 1599. 
I'hristened on the ‘J9th of the same month, as the old 
parish registers of that ehurcli still legibly testify. 

•His fatlier was liobert Cromw'el|j younger son of 
Sir Henry Clromwell, and younger brother of Sir <)liver 
(’roniwell, knights both; wlio dwelt snceessively, in 
r.ither snmptiioiis f.ishioii, at the mansion of Hineldn- 
hrook hard by. His motlier w.\s MlizaCeth Steward, 
daughter of William Steward. I'isqiiire, iii Kly; an opu¬ 
lent man. a kind of hereditary farmer of the cathedral 
tithes anil ehnreh lands round tlcil eitj'; in witieh 
caii.-ieity his son. Sir Tliomas Steward, knight, in ilue 
time .siiceeflied him. resident also at Kly. Klizabeth 
<vas a young widow when Kohert. ('romwcll married 
her: the first marrl.age, to one “William Lynne, Ks- 
ipiire, of liassinglimirne, in f'amhridgeshire,” had lasted 
hut a year; husli.md and only ehihl are buried in Ely 
cathedral, where their mnmuiient still stands ; the date 
of their deaths, which followed near on one another, is 
1589, 'I'lie exaet date of the young widow’s marriage 
to Itobcrt (Iromwull is nowhere given, but sectns to 
have been in 1.591. Onr Oliver was their fifth child, 
tlieir second hoy; tint the first soon died. They had^ 
ten children in all, of whom seven came lb maturity; 
and (diver was tlicir only son.’ ” • 

'I’Ih' mother of tdiver ('roniwell is said to have been 
descended from the royal Stuart family of Seothind.'* 

‘ The house where Kohert Croniw-ell dwelt, where, his 
son (diver and n'l liis family were li^rn, is still familiar 
to every iaitabiiant of Huntinydun; but it has been 
twice rebuilt since that date, and now bears no memo¬ 
rial whatever which even traiKtion can connect with 
him. U stands at' the upper or imrthem extremity of 
the town, beyond the niarkct-piacu, on the left or 
river-w.ard side of the street It is at present a 
solid yellow brick bouse, with a walled courtyard, oc¬ 
cupied by some townsman of the wealthier sort 'Fhe 
little brook of Hinchiii, making its way to tho Ouse, 
which is n^t far off, still flows through tlie courtyard 
of the place, offering a convenience fa% maltin;| or 
brewing, among other things. Some vague bat cowtl- 
dent traiiit'.on as to brewing attaches itself to this loca¬ 
lity ; an4 traces of evidem-e, I understand, exist that 
• hejive itobert Cromwell's time it had been employed os 


a brewery; but of tWs, or even of ifdiert Cromwell’s 
own brewing, there is, at such a distance,*in jiicli an 
element of distracted calumny, exnggcratioiT, and qpn- 
fiision, little or uo certainty to bo had.’ 

As to tlie events of (diver Cromwell's boybooil, , 
alleged by ll^iiSi and subsequent hjographers-isueh as 
his being run away with by an ape along the leada of 
Ilinchinbrcaik, his seeing prophetic spectres, tobmng 
orchards, tyrannising over bis scboolfellows, acting in 
school-plays, and sucli like, Mi Parlyle considers them 
one and all as stupid iiivifttions. Ho wa«, however, 
edueajed at the public school of Huntingdon, by I)r 
Beard, ami lived from his infancy under religions in* 
fluenecs; to ^Ir Carlyle fairly enough adds those 

prnm'ding from the publu; events of the time, such as 
the Hampton-Court sGon/erenne, tlie Gunpowder Plot, 
and the general struggle of i’rot(‘stantism against 
('atholicisin,*whiuh of course was then the ehiqf to]fic 
of discourse, as it still is of the history of Europe during 
that iwriod. These are <he tilings which ma-ount for 
tlic growl It of private opinion and principle, though this 
mode*of putting the ease is not much adopted by bio- 
giaphers in general. It, however, told with good eflect 
in the ‘ J,ife of Havanorola ainl his Times.’ published a i 
year or two ago, and is adopted with similar results in j 
Mr (Jarlyle’s intriiiluetory chapters. On S3d April | 
Kilo (the very day on which Shakspeare died), yotuig : 
Oliver was entered of Sidncy-lSusse.x College, Cam- ! 
bridge; his tutor being one Hichard liowlet. At the ^ 
age ot eighteen ho was left heir to his father’s property, ! 
and in charge of his father’s family, ami, it would seem, 
consequently left Cambridge; tlius early cxclnanging 
his speculative studies for practical duties. To these 
it*would appi-ar that he spw.'ially attached liimself, for 
the traditii^ that he was soon after entered of Lincoln’s, 
or any other inn of court, turns out, upon investigation, 
to he unfounded. He niiglit indeed have studied law 
awhile at the private chambers of sonic nractitioiicr; 
but of thjs, and the kind of life he is supposed to have 
lived w bile in town%therc is no proof wlmtcver. The 
siqiposition is mere calumny, without any foundation 
at all. At no period of his life, then, was Cromwell a 
wild liver; and at this particular periml he seems to 
have iH'havod himself so wdl, as to have been admitted 
on visiting terms at Sir dames Bouchier's, whose 
daughter Elizala-tli he married 99d August 1690, when 
he was no more than twenty-one years and four months 
old. Secured by an early marriage against temptation, 
he then returned to tlie home which was both his 
widowed mother’s and his own at Hnutingdon, and 
there applied himself to the business of his farm, la- 
Imiiriug for ten years assiduously and honestly, not 
omitting s;jcli civic, indust rial^ and social duties as his 
father l«*fore him hail undertaRen. 

‘ In those years it must be,* continues Mr Carlyle, 

‘ that Dr Simeott, physician in Huntingdon, bad to’ do 
with Oliver’s kypra'lioiinriac maladies. He told Sir 
Bbilip Warwick; unhiekil)- qK-cifying no date, or none 
tb:it li.is survived, “Jie bad often been sent for at mid¬ 
night.” Mr Cromwell for many years w.as very “sple¬ 
netic” (spleen-struck), often thought he was ju.st .‘inout 
,to^lie, and also “ hail fancies about the Town Cross.” 
Brief intimation; of which yie rulloctivc reader may 
make great deal. Samuel Jobnsun, too, had hypo¬ 
chondrias : all great souls are apt to have —and to bo 
in thick darkness generally, till tlie eternal ways and 
tilt! cele.stial gui<ling-stars disclose tlicniselves, and the 
vague abyss «f life knit itself up into firmaments for 
them. Tqraptations in tlie w ildernuss, choices of Her¬ 
cules, and tlie like, in succinct or loose form, are ap¬ 
pointed for every man tliat will assert a soul in himself, 
and be a man. Let Oliver tak% comfort in Iiis dark 
sorrows and melancholics. The quantity of sorrow he 
has, docs it not mean withal the quantity of symnalhi/ he 
has, tho quantity of faculty and victory Im sWlI yet 
have? “ Our somiw is the inverted image or out noble¬ 
ness.” The depth of our dcs[liir measures what capa¬ 
bility and height of daim we have to hope. Block 
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emoke, iw of Topiu't, all your universe, it can yet Such are the facts in which we are to sock for tlio 
by trug heSrt-cnorgy become ilamc, and brilliancy of sources of Oliver Cromwell’s cendnot luul motives. 11 
he((yen. Conrapre;! It is generally stitted that Oliver Cromwell was ro- 

^ ‘ It is tliereforo in these years, niuliitcd by history, turned as memlier for lluntinK<lonshiri! in King tJharles 
« tiiat wc‘jmist place Oliver’s clear recognition of Calvin- I.’s i>arliamcnt (16:15); but this is au error. It was 
istie Christianity; •what he, with iwsivnkahle joy, his uncle, Sir Oliver, who was then elected, and hail 
wopld name his conversion; his deliverance from the lK’t{’v to former parliaments—a fact, hovrever, showing 
jaws of etermil death. Certaiidy a grand epoch for a tliat the family were mvustoined to imlilic life and poli- 
man; properly the one epixih—the turning-point which tical consideraiioiis. This unriu, who wa.s a royalist, 
guides upwards, or ^mdes downwards, him and his was afterw'ards, being a generous liver, so reduced, as 
activity tor evermore. Wiltlliou join with the dragons; to be compelled to part with his estate, 
wilt thou join with the gods ? Of thee too the question ‘The purchaser,’ says Mr Carlyle, ‘is “Sir Sidney 
isnsked—whether by a man inClencva gi'wii, by a man Montague, knight, of Barnwell, one of Ids majesty’s 
in “ four surplices at AU-hallow-tide,” witli words very Masters of the Itequests.” Sir Oliver Croniw(-ll, son of 
imperfect; or by no man, and no words, but only by tho Golden Knight, having now burntout his splendour, 
thesilem-os, by tlic eternities, by the life everlasting and disap|)eared in this w.ny from Ilinchinhniok; retired 
the death everlasting. That tli? ' • sense of diflerenco deeper into the fens, to a place of his near Itamscy 
biftwecai rigiit and wrong"' had filled all lime and all Mere, where he eoiitinned still thirty years longer to 
’ space for man, and hmlied itself forth into a livavcn and reside in an eelipsed manner. It was to tliis lioase at 
hell for liim; tliis constitutes I’lio grand feature of those Kanisey that Oliver, our Oliver, then Captain Cromwell 
Puritan old Cliristiau ages; this is tlie clement whieli in the parliament’s service, paid the domieiliiiry visit 
8tam]>s thefn a.s lieroie, and lias ivndcred their works much talked of in tho old Inioks. The redueivl knight, 
great, manlike, fruitful to tdl generations. It is by far his uncle, was ni royalist or malignant; and his house 
the niemoralile.st aidiievement of our spicics; witiiout had to lie searched for arms, for muiiitious, for furiiisli- 
that elemoiit, in some form or other, notiting of heroic ings of any sort, whieli lie might be minded to send off 
had ever beu among us. _ to the king, now at York, and evidently intending war. | 

• For many centuries, catholic Christianity, a fit em- Oliver's dragoons pciirehed with due rigour for the arms; 
bodinicnt of that divine sense, had b.x*n current more or while the captain respeetfnlly conversed witli his nnele, 
less, making the generations noble; andiiere, in Kiig- and even “insisted,” tliroiigh tlio interview, say the old 
land, in the century called the seventeenth, we see the books, “ on standing uncovered ;” wliieh latter cinaiin- 
last aspect of it hitherto—not the last of all, it is to be stance iniiy be taken ns an astonisiiing l.j’poerisy in 
bulled. Oliver was lieneefoi'tli a Christian man—believed him, say the old blockhead Iwoks. Tho arms, muni- 
in God, not on Sundays only, but on all days, iu all tions, furnishings, were, with idl rigour of law, not 
pbuas, and ie all cases.’ with more rigour and not with less, e.irried away ; and 

iieaving tlie reader to make wfiat he <*in of this Oliver parted with his uncle for that lime, not “craving i 
statement (involving as it ihes a ndigious theory, his hlossing,” I think, ns tiie old Mucklicad books .“ay, ' 
uiion which opinions differ^, it is sufficient for the but lioping be miglit one day either gc-t it or a 0/tie 
general argument tliut the finds stnteil conduces to tlian it forvhatjie had now d.aie. Oliver, wiiile in 
the proof that Oliver was from tjie first a ,sincerely military charge of that country, had probably reMeidod 
religious man, both in thought luiid feeling. In fur- visits to pay to his uncle; and they know little'of the 
ther evidence of this, we find him also a contributor iimn or of* the cireiimstauces w ho Mipiinfe there was 
to what was ealleil ’The Feolfee Fund’—a sehcnie any likclihooif or need of either iiisoieiiei; or hypocrisy 
originated by J)r Preston, a Pnritim college doctor iu the course of these. 

of great celebrity, to counteract the grievance I'f lay * As for the old knight, lie »».ems to have hi-i o a man 
impropriations, tliruugli winch the eouiitry was in- of easy temper, given to sumptuo.-ity i.-f hospitality, and 
»ttflie.icntly supplied with pn-adicrs. Tlie plan was, to averse to seveivr duties. When his eldest, son, w liu iiUo 
bu;)-in such imiiropriations when possible, support good showed a turn for e.vpense, jin.'seidcd him n >elicdiilc nf 
iiiini.sUirs in destitalc places, and otlierwise encourage debts, craving aid towards the \tayment of thi'iii. Sir, 
the ministerial work. ’lIu; wealthy Londmi nicrehants Oliver answen k vf'.h a Idimd sigh. “ I wish they were 
took it up. and by degrees the wealthier Puritans all paid.” Various ('rooiwelis. sons >;f his, icpliews of 
over linglaiid. The funds thus subserilieil wore vested U>sides the gre.it ()li\cr, lonli pin I, i.i the civil war. some 
ill' Feofree.a,’ who fro'o time to time proceeded to pur- on tliis riiUs some no tl si, v hnse iieliOirietih vieoations 
chase such advow’Bons a^etuilc to market; qiul to liire in the old hooks are apt to is'e.isioii mistakes u itli i,i>,di in 
i leidnrcrs—‘iwrsoiis nut generally in full pruvsts’orders readers, isir tiliier vmdslies now froiu Ilnieliiiihruok, 
j (having scruples idxmt file eeremonies). t>ut in d< aeon.,’ j and all the imhlie business records, into the darker places 
'( or some other orders, with peri^issiim to preach’—^some ^theFens. IHs name disuptiears from Willis: in the 
j of them preaching, as supplemental tij the regalar iickt parliament the knight, of tlie shire fur liuiitingdon ; 
fc priest, and some us ‘ ranniiig Iwturerb,* preueliing sue- Ijeeomes, iii^t^d of him, “ Sir Capell Itedall, baronet.” I 
j - cessively in dillbreiit districts. Biw'i was their success, ‘ ln»»hese same years—for the dates and all other cir- 
•’ that at IcngtJi tJiey excited the jealousy of laiuil, and eumstances of tho matter hang duldous in the vague-- 
.; his^ proceedings in I’chition to this nihUer may be un- tho.t; i.s rcennl given by Ihigilale—a man of very wnall 
derstood as laying tlio tir.st stone of all the troubles that i, authority on these C’roniwell matters—of a certain suit 
1 after followed, lie (in Mg Carlyle’.s words)‘te.ok them instituted, in ilie Icing’s Couueil, King’s Court of Be- 
8 Bcriously in hand, and with (mtierit detail himtcik them quests, or wherever it might he. by our < Hivtr- and other 
mostly out; nay, brought the feoffees themselves, and nilations inlerestcil, couceriiing tlie lunacy of his luicte, 

‘ their whole enterprise, into the Star Chamber, and Sir Thomas Steward of Ely. It seimis they alleged 
I there, with emphasis enough, and heavy damages, tliis Uncle StewnrdyW’as ineapaldc' of iiiafnagiug his j 
I amid huge mniour from thy public, suppressed them.’ affairs, and ought to be restraini.d under guardians, i 
! Such were the w rungs of which the Puritans had to Whitdi aHegation of theirs, and petitioti grounded on it, j 
cmnplain j and Oliver, we learn, ‘ naturally ewisortcd the King’s Council saw good to deny: whereupon Sir ; 
.1 with the Puritan clergy, and attended their iniwistry.’ Thomas Steward continued to manage his affairs in an , 
! Many aP tho Puritans were gentry his own rank; incapable, or semi-eapable inaiinor, mid nothing followtal ' 
; someuf them nobility of aniuifii hightsr rank. They upon it whatever. Which proceeding of Oliver’s, if 
.♦ere now numerous; among tlnnn, Jubn Hampden, his there ever wag such a proceeding, we are, mwrding to 
'^C^sin: John. Pym; the Lords Brtsik, Say, and Man- Dilfalale, to consider an act of villiuiy—af wo Incline (o 
•tague*,inaword,‘ali'ead^eithermconscionsactorclear take that trouble. What we know is, that |Mwir Sir 
•tendency, the fiiiwgreatef part of tlie serious thought Thomas himself did not so consider it; for buexpress i 
and mt^ood of England had drclared itself Puritan.’ testament tome yean afterwards, he dc ;ilar^ Ouvm i 
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]iU hcir-in-chief, and left him conRidcrable property, ae 
’t nothing had happened. So that there is thia di¬ 
lemma : If Sir Thomas was iinhccile, then Oliver was 
right i aj|d unless Sir Thomas was imlKscile, OlNer was 
i\.>t wmi^ I Alas I oil calumny and carrion : duos it not 
jiicessantly cry, “ Earth, oli, for pity’s sake, a little 
earth!”’ 

We must inevitably leave the c-onduding portion of 
onr article till next nundjcr. . • 


THE UNHAPPY. 

Wk are not of those who are inclined to denounce 
this as a miserable world, or who love to magnify its 
shadows and iindervaluc or deny its lights and pleiisures. 
No: the earth is full of the beautiful, the animating, and 
the encouraging; and it is ns ungrateful as untrue to 
imagine Unit tlic great Katlier of the hum.in family Iins 
so fur forgotten Ins psiicrivd elniractcr, as to doom his 
ehildn'ii to pass their ‘ tlirecsfwre years and ten ’ in a 
world wlicn' tiie chief business is to t-igli, and the great 
mass are <.f ne;. ssity to !)e t!ie iiniiappy. 

And yet it is iiot to bo gainsaid tbyt tl;e uiajority 
aiv tlie uuliappy. if tbdr own com])Iaiuts are to be 
taken as the only evideii<«. TIk) eoinidniners im¬ 
mensely prcdoininah-, and if any cure eonld Ix! <iis- 
covered for grumbling, il wcnihl eertainly tie a great 
relief to that snndl minority »lio are now unceasingly 
tormented with tlie eompbdnts oftlieir neigliliuurs. On 
ail sides ws hear men murmuring at their cireurnstanees, 
despising their situntio-n, and nursing and luaguifyi!';: 
tlieir troubles; and the and the more unreal these 
troulili i .are, the more provokingly arc they obtrmlcd 
uiion others. 

Tl'.eru aro two great mistakes whieli nnn fall into, 
wliii h seem to us to produce and aggravaU* this stoto 
of.lbings: the first is, tlie common la-lief t’nat cmr Imp- 
piiie.'s de])cnds upon our eireunist.mec3 and station; 
and the other, tliat there are certam favonrtible eou- 
ditions in whicli alone periect happiness is t.) be found. 
'I’be sooner our minds arc disabused of tbost* mistakes 
the iietter. t'irennistnnecs and station* have far less 
)v;wer to promote happiness than is generally snpiiosed. 
NVe do not wisli to i)C understood as implying linit jier- 
soiis nio> be liapiiy in every situation: there are certain 
conditions, sueli us slavery, extreme poverty, jirolonged 
and sexerespain, in wliieli it would la; uureasunalile to 
^evpeet happiness, lint sncli eireumstam-es as these aro 
the exeei>tioiis; the mass of mankind are nut in pain, 
nor I'xircmi: poverty, nor sl.avury. They are placed in 
those eiremnstanees which arc muikeoiulncive to liap- 
piiiess; til,It is, possessing more tlnui a sufileien.-y of 
the lueess.’irii'.s of life, and in a situation of labour, 
eitln r witli head or hand, not only having v'oik to do, 
but work which tliey must do; which we liclieve will, 
after ail, ia‘ found the precise condition most favourable 
to liappiness. Hugh ciuployrocnt calls forlh the ene^ 
pies, keeps tlig body in healthy activity, preserves llic 
mind from care and anxiety, churishes t'Aliiigs ef inde¬ 
pendence, exhiluratcs the antnial spirits, and in every 
rcsiwet promotes the well lieiug of the entire man.-^ 

We therefore assert, that unless tliis work bo very I 
severe, the lie<iUh inlimi, the cimiloyment decidedly 
ur.nd.apteil^h)-tlie capabilities andr tastes, or the veal 
necessaries of life Minost iinattaiiiahle, a fair share of 
happiness is within reach, awd if it is not found, we 
had noisl ratlier to lilamc mirseluM than our condition 
—lo Busiieot soinethhig wrong in the disiKaition williin, 
r.'itlier than in tho uircnnistanceB by which w« are sur- 
nniiidcd. And yet how manjr sigli brtliis or that place 
in f.oeiety, and refuse to enjoy the present and daily 
>. inforis that dfop tliicldy uMn their path till that end 
he ntimned, and which indeed is rarely Hie ease! Ambi¬ 
tion is a InSdet vyliosc summit is nowlicre, plough its hose 
is evcrywbere,<and he who places his diseoiitentodtfout 
upon it, is entering u]K>n a course of feverish restlessness, 
und.hi^diug adieu to settled comfort and enjoyment. 
The ■ciuincnae desired becomes only the second step in 


n 
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tlie ladder, and is hut an additional ajiur to somctliiiig 
BtUl more elevated and ambitious; and th^ higher tlie 
jioint goincii, tlie more fear i-f retrograding au4 losjng 
the ground alroa 1y won. I'l icre must be a certain amwnt 
of discii>line of tlic passions, a i i rlain amount of self- 
denial, a certair^ amount of universal love—inwhort, an 
agrcc-Dient hettfreen our convietion.^of what is right, and 
our earnest endeavours to practise it; and if tins paint 
be attained, it wilt do more to secure our liappincss than 
any remove of situation or chaimg of cireumstamxs that 
we can jHissibly imagine. • IJut wliere nor enwictions 
and our practice are at v.Hrianc«, and tlic great laws by 
wliicfi we arc govi-rncd are disobeyed, it is absurd to ex- 
ja.‘et liappuie^s in any position. We will wive two dir 
three illustrations of unhappy ciiai’actcra to be met witli 
every day', wliich niiyf serve to explain more fully what 
we mean:— , 

Edward is a young 9nau of some taknt ('urtaiuly, a;)d, 
witli liis decent and comfortable eircumatauecs, his 
mental Capacity of enjoyment, might r.urely lie happy; 
yet lie is not so. IJe is^roud of his iiitidlcetuai supe¬ 
riority, is eager for .a wider sphere to displ.'iy his talents, 
^id is moody and inisaiithropio hee.au.<e he thinks bis 
superiority is not sutfieicntly reeogiiiseil and admired. 
The position he desires is tliat of :ui idol, and the atti- 
tuiie of his eireling friends shoulil be, in his modest esti¬ 
mation, that of limnl'lo worshippers. I'flose that are 
his eipiaU er superitirs he envies, those tliat are beneath 
liim lie despises. Weeiiusu tiie world nalnrolly refuses 
to pay liint tiic homage lie elainis, he rails at it, and af- 
ILi is i' de.ipi.i'i tliat praise wliicli in re.ality he so nmeli 
desires to sceure. _ Now, nothing c-.m he plainer than 
that his unhap})hieb is liis fault, notliis misfortmie—tlie 
iKSuli of ills own inordinate desires, r.athar than any real 
cause of eoniplaiiits nod that if he w,;uld get rid of that' 
sourness that is preying upon his temper and lieart, lie 
must revise nis principles, moderate his expectations, 
and refuse not to appreciate that talent in otliers whieli 
he desires to he apj'a>ciated in himself, .lor to render 
that resfioet to his4upcriors which he e.xpects his infe¬ 
riors to render to iiim. He is violating habitually tlie 
great laws whieli bis lilaker has ordained; .and as tin y 
wUhiiot alter for liini, tlic change must be on his side, 
and his life and tliose laws brought into gr..at<r har¬ 
mony: then, and not till then, will lie be happy. 

Anotlier illnstratioii. .My neighbour Temple is a 
ftieuilless man: lie confesses it. lie eomplains of it. He 
declares that he never met with a mind he could fully 
sympathise with (.and I am sure it is nut bccanso his 
own is so transiviidently sinierior i that rn-inkmd are 
so selfish and so cold Unit friendsliip is a tiling scarcely 
to be hoped for. The eonsi'queuee i-i, he Iceis isolated, 
is melanelioly. and .^usiiieious. lint lias lie ever r.'t 
alxHit ni.ttiing friends in the fight way ; lilts lie tier, 
by nets of giHal-will, kinducs% IVietidly feeling, liim.-elf 
nisde proper advances to those whose frieni’isliip he 
copiplains of not pMStitshig ’ Is lie lihnself pv.'pirtd.. 
by self-denial, respect fv>r the/eclings of oliurs, and 
warmtii of .atlection, to play his own jeirt in tl;-.' liarir.o- 
nious duet of frieiMshipf We arc afraid not; ne fvar 
his own lii’art is out of tune—that toerc is tmi nmeh 
l#ide, misanthropy, doggedness of opinion, and want of 
delicacy in himself to uili'W of his rc.’ipi'oc.itlng tlio 
h'ien^liip of any one. evtnff it were thru-i np.m him. 
If he wish to be happy, if Ih" would eiijoy the likssings 
of friendship, let liini, inslesii of l•,•nling at tlie ‘add, 
aclfisli world,’ as he <‘alls it, set it a Iwtter example than 
he luu hitherto done; let liini Cinnc out of his sclfisli- 
ness, his pride, his sareastiu bitterness—let him make 
proper adranees,.and he will find friends; and .nany wlio 
con\c into contact with iiim will lie attracted, and pay 
back to iiim with iiitcrei-t liis offered love ami friendsidjx 
Again: Mr E—— i# a largo Capitalist, aim employs 
in his extensive manufactory upward:; of a hundred 
hands—men, women, and children, lie keeps ius car¬ 
riage, lives in a splendid mansion, and if cireuin- 
BtancHW could make happy, vne would think lie cool^ 
scarcely help being so. And yet iSi has a heavy dls- 
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satisfied lieart, irtid a countenance more wo-begone or 
less indicative of enjoyment is not to be seen among all 
bin podr workjwple. How is this ? It is the very 
eminence he looked up to when a young man, the one 
desire which has infiuenced him from youtli, and yet, as 
he has rben in station, just in the sanjp uroportion Ims 
his hoppinMS decrelsed. The reason orSiis unhappi- 
ne* i%this: when.he was a poor youth, his simple 
duties were tolerably well performed; industry, patience, 
self-denial, were exercised, and he was hapi)y. But now 
his duties have somewhat altered with his change of 
station; the duties of industry and patience have ^ven 
^ace to those of influence and liberality; he is now a 
man of autliority rather than obedience^ and many of 
his new duties are utterly neglected. He is a hard mas¬ 
ter j the poor creatures he employs^by scores are utterly 
uncared fur by him j they are emi^yed by him for liis 
own piurposes; he caJcnlatcs uponu certain profit on the 
labour of each, and cares not to know anything more 
about them than as far as tjjey do that work'cheaply 
and clfiictively. He is eontinnmiy coitiplaining of un¬ 
principled igid dishonest workmen, but he exerts HU in¬ 
fluence to benefit them, and their conduct at most is h\^ 
a gross copy of his own selfishness nud cunning. They 
are uneducated, immoral, irreligious, hut ho cares not i 
oil his thottfdit is to add from the profits of husincss so 
many hundrMs a-yenr to that heap of useless treasure 
which he has already amassed. No wonder there is 
that scowl on his countenance, no wonder that the 
nightmare of discomfort sits heavily upon his spirit; 
he is not doing his duties, nor using hU influence and 
Wealth for gimd. We conld prescribe fur him. Tad. 
him I'Kik at his respopsihilities and duties honestly; let 
him break out of tliat Uindagu of self which cntiirats 
him, and live for his fiod and his aeighbouji; let him 
rememlier that those iwor workpeople ajo really his 
brothers and his sisters, and let him grudgu not to ap¬ 
propriate a part of his gains to the rendering tlieir cir¬ 
cumstances more comfurtabks and their characters more 
elevated. Let him do this, and he^iay bo lia^py; but 
till tlien, he may tyrannise as he may, hoard as ho 
choose, add hundred to hundred, and acre to aero, but 
he will still remain what he is now—a useless, selfisii, 
unhappy man. 

Such iiersuns as these require not so much, therefore, 
an altcratiun of circumstances, as an alteration of them¬ 
selves: the heart is the defl'-ient mainspring, which 
tlirows the whole machinery out of order. .The selfish 
man, the proud man, the avaricious man, must exiiect 
to be unhappy, for they are drying up in their own 
hearts the very sources from which their happiness 
must flow, if it flow at alL As well might a man put 
nut his lamp, and tlien complain of the darkness, as sucli 
^■rsons pot from tliem tlSs sjoupatliies and cfiaritics of 
life, and then comphiin of their unhappiness. 

The other )^at mistake—that of supposing that there 
are some stations and circumstiflices on etrtli of per^iut 
happiness, is another fertile source of dissatisfaction. 
Slany Mcm to imagine that their o^i station and coir- 
dition is of all others the most iniseiwble, and that there 
are others to which, if they could but attain, all tlieir 
cares and sorrows would vanish. And yet a grealfr 
absurdity never found a lodging in the human breast, 
hope never leaned on a mofe rotten stafE ’ There, is no 
Goshen in this world where there is light amid tlie sur¬ 
rounding darkness; pmn and pleasure, sickneks and 
health, disquiet and happiness, are scattered among 
mankind with an impartim hand; none are so high but 
they must have their troubles; few are so low as not to 
have their pleasures. The aching head and the feverish 
pulse are as often found in tlie palace as in the cottage; 
the titled,}ady weeps ^er her dead child as bitterly as 
the poor cottager; the master hats at the least as 'many 
anxietiea as his worjkmen; and trouble, how unwelcome 
soever the truth, will bo found, in one form or other, in 
every conditibn. Wo may change servitude for command, 
^verty for riches, obscunity for distinction, but perfect 
luiipinoss will be al distant as ever; and the foture wiU, 


in any condition, even the most Civourable, be chequered 
with pain and pleasure, the proportions of which will 
mainly depend upon ourselves. Wiatevcr our situatiou 
may be, it is wliat wo are, and not what we h*vc, that 
must constitute our happiness. Let us make the most | 
of the comforts which Providence has placed within our . I 
re^'h, cultivate happiness in ourselves, increase it as | 
much ns we can in all around us, and seek it in the know- i 
Icdgt: and obedience of Him who is its source. If at ! 
any time we should feel unhappy, let us review our prin- i 
ciples and our practice, and see if the fault be not | 
rather within than without, and remember that, by ; 
whatever name we may seek happiness, whether plea- \ 
sure, honour, power, or wealth, we shall seek her quite ' 
in vain, except under the familiar and too often re- , 
pulsive name of—Duty. 


W A T E B - C K E 8 S. 

Most persons are acquainted with the water-cress and 
its salutary properties; they know generally that it 
grows in brooks, and on the borders of ftesh and running 
streams. Pew# however, of those who, in the busy 
thoroughfares or quiet suburbs of London, bear the 
cry of ‘ water cre-e-ses,’ or sec in their daily walks the 
old red-cloaked women sorting the little bundles at the 
corners of streets, have any idea that Hie cultivation of 
this esculent now forms an important branch of horti¬ 
cultural and commercial industry; which, from the in¬ 
creasing consumption, and use made of the plant in 
pharmacy, is gradually rising into consequence. 

In tlie present day, the water-cress may be found on ' 
almost every table, from the highest to the lowest. It is 
one of the most powerful antisuurlmtics with which we 
are acquainted, and is said to possess the property of 
exciting tlic appetite and fortifying the stomach. Wc 
have no certain information that it is cooked in any 
part of England, m is occasionally the caso in France ; 
but in the north of Germany, to which country we owe 
its original cultivation, it is boiled and eaten as spinach. 

In an old botanical work,* we are told that tlio 
watery part of 'i'uthiU Fields, Westraiu.stcr, was over¬ 
run with water-cress, and that it grow on tlie banks of 
tiio Thames in several places. The same work also 
enumerates many places in England where this refrosli- 
ing vegetable was abundant; and't is now known that, 
like many other of the simple but useful pnf.luctions of 
n.ature, which, in their natui'al varieties, abound wher-, 
ever they m,ay be beneficial to man, it is to bo found in 
most parts of the world. 

It is of tlie CrutSferous family, which comprehends 
about twenty species, all possessing higli antiscorbutic 
pTojicrtics, and of the genus Nasturtium, ‘ said to have ‘ 
ix'cn so called from the cfiTect its acritnony produces on 
the muscles of the nose —tutsus tortus, signifying a con¬ 
vulsed tiosc.’t The common cress is known us Nastur- 
Klim officinale, and presents two varioties, tlio green and ' 
the blue, whi»h by cultivation have been rendered far su¬ 
perior to wliartliey were in their wild state; being less 
acrid, and not so liable to contract the taste of slime and 
inu^as those found in ditches and marshes. i 

, Fifty years ago, a considerable proportion of the sup- ' 
ply that found its ivay to the metropolitan market was 
gathereil from the numerous little streams wiich inter¬ 
sect the meadows near the towns of Newbury and llun- 
gerford, in tlie county oi Berkshire, from which places 
it was brought in sacks by the stage-coachmen of the 
day, who shored in the profits of the sale. The first 
attempts at regular cultivation in the neighbourhood of i 
London, appear to have been made in the year 1808 at 
Springhead, a village near Gravesend. This plantatior. 
still exists, and is sometimes visited by the frequenters 
of the well-known seroi-watering-place just nientioncd, 
for t^e purpo|e of regaling themselves witn a fresh- 
pluoked aalM and bread and batter. Another pknta- 


• Millar’s Garilonen’ Dlotlwary. 18(7. /' • 
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tion waa afterwards commenced in Surrey, but subse¬ 
quently abandoned. The culture, however, continued 
to stircad, particularly in localities favourably situated 
wiih rcgai^ to springs of water. Near Uickiiiansworth, 

' in llcrtfordsbire, where there is a line stream running 
qver a chalky bottom, there are now about fifteen acres 
under cultivation. The Springhead plantation consists 
of four acres, while On the opp^tc side of the Tliames, 

• at Waltham Abbey, in Kssox, is another of six nertis. 
Tlicsc, though extensive, are insuflicient to meet the 
demand of tlio huge metropolis. Other supplies arc ob- 
' tained from greater distances. It'rom Uxbridge and Salis¬ 
bury great quantities are forwarded to London, pocked 
in liampers, every day in the year excepting Sundays; 
and some idea may be formed of tlic cnoriiions con¬ 
sumption from till' sum-total of the annual sales, wliich 
i amounts to more than 1*10,000. 

; 'I'hc culture of cress requires mncli .attention and 
, i w.itclifulncss, especially in winter, in wlikdi season, 

I during a single niglit, a sliarp frost m.ay destroy a whole 
! pluntatiuii, if too remote from the springs to retain 

l)\cir mild temperature. The ground is generally laid 
I out in t>aralk'l trenches, separated liy sniuU mounds, on 
I wliicli Eiicculcnt vegetables may bo grown. 'I'hc bottom 

I I slioiild he eo\ered willi several inclu's of sandy vege- 
1 t.alde earth, perfectly level and equalised, so that tlie 
'! water may liave a regular flow in every jiart. Tlie 

; moutlis of Marcit and August are tlie most favourable 
li for putting in tli j plants, wliieli are generally set in 

■ sucln;r.s or tnfts, right or ten inciics .apart. A weli- 
I plimtod trench will in full la'iiriiig after tlie first year, 

I .'i.-'-ordiug to the temperature of tlie water and tlie iia- 

■ t lire of till'soil. The activity of the vegetation depends 
: -particularly ou tlie state of I lie otmospiiere; hut if the 

plantation lias la-en made wltli care, and the plants well 
cliosen. it Mill reipiirc no otlier prccantioiis, with tlie 
I exception of oeeasional wcedings, tliaii tlinse necessary 
I to guard it from winter frost.s, and the ^ruptioD of foul. 
I and muddy water in tliaws and storms. * 

I In fiivirarable seasons the cress may lie gatliered 

■ mry tlireo vieeksi hut in cold wcailier, two moutlis 
: I are sometimes rcciuired to bring the plants tb perfi'etion. 

, i After these gatherings, it is customary to roll and level 
il the hotlom of the treneli, or to manure when required. 

! I A good plantation will last a long time ; but it slionld 
, hi: renewed by tlio same prwess as at first, wliciiever it 
I allows signs »f decay, tiomctinies, in frosty weather, 

I lljC snpiily of water is increased until tlio plants are 
I completely covered i but as this submovsiou weakens 

; them, it slionld nut be eontinned lun>p:r than absolutely 
i necessary. 

] Mr Limdon describes the process as follows: — 

' * Some market gardeners, who can command a small 
' stream of water, grow the water-crcss in beds sunk 
; about a fisit in a retentive soil, with a very gentle slope 
from one end to the other. Along the bottom of tliis 
. bed, wliicIi may b» of any convenient length and 

■ breadth, clialk or j^avcl is depositmi, and ilic plants 
I arc inserted aixmt six inches every way. 'I’lien, aciiord- 
I iiig to the slope and lengtii of the bed, dams arc made 

■ BIX inches high across it, at intervals; so that wheu 
these dams arc full, the water may rise not less than 

I tliree inches on all tlie plants included in each. The 
I water being ;terned on, will circulate ifora dam to dam; 

I and the plams, if not allowed to run to flower, will 
: aflVird abundance of young tops^n all but tlio winter 
moutlis. A stream of water no larrcr tlian what will 
fill a pipe of an inch bore, will, if not absorbed by the 
I soil, suiBcx: to irrigate in this way an eighth of an 
I acre. As some of tlie plants arc apt to rot off in winter, 
I the plantation should he laid dry two or three times a 
i year, and ail weeds and decayed parts removed, and 

■ v.acancies filled up. Cress grown in this way, liowever, 
is far'^ferio# to that grown in a living strqam flow^g 

: over gravel or clialW.’ ' * 

The history of the cultivation of this plant on the 
' continent afiords some interesting particulars, which 
' fcrvc tp bxcmj^ify the advantages that accrue, with 


proper attention, from tlie apparently llnrablest objects. 
About tlie beginning of the present century, an attempt 
was mi^e to form cress grounds in tlio ncighbolirhosd 
of Taris,' similar to those tlien roumion on the baiiKs 
of the liiiine, by the Count do J/asteyric; but witliout 
success; wliilo. Jlie markets of tliatecapital wei'e sup¬ 
plied only liy persons wlio travelled to distances, sonm- . 
times of forty leagues, collecting tlie cress wlisrcver 
it could lie found. The supply was seldom sufficient 
to satisfy tlic limited demand, qlHioiigli it frequently 
consisted of nothing merc*than tmnehes of imfirsiiy 
plants masked by a few sprigs of tlic genuine vege¬ 
table. , 

In thewdntenof 1809, Monsieur Oardon, then prin¬ 
cipal director of the hospital cliest of tlio grand army, 
was quartered willi liie stdff at Erfurt, tlie capital of 
UplXT 'I'haringia. Walking one day in tlie eiivinms of 
the city, Tahsri the eartli was covered witli snop', lio 
was astonished by the siglit of sevend long trendies, 
from ten to twelve feet in yidth, covered with tlie most 
bTilli.mt green. Curious to know the cause of what 
a]>i)cait;d to be a plienoincnon at that sea-son, Jio walked 
to'fards them, and perceived with the greatest surprise 
tlmt the trendies formed a large plantation of water- 
cres.s, pn-sciiting tlie aspect of a verdant carpet on a 
surface in every direction white with snow. ^In answer 
to ills inquiries, M. Cardon learned that tlie plantations 
had existed for many years, and belonged to the autho¬ 
rities of the eity, from wliom they were rented liy tlie 
eultivators at the annual sum of L.*24fln. Since tlmt 
time, however, tkeir value has greatly increased. From 
a stutement publislied in 18.90, we find that the annual 
return then amounted to more than 1*8000; and tlmt 
tlicseress, liighly esteemeii for its purity and sajX'rior 
qualities, wq^ sold in<ill the cities on the Fhine, and in 
the markets of^Ueriin, at a distance of 120 miles from 
the place of its growth. 

M. Cardon foresaw the benefits tlmt might he ex¬ 
pected to arise fnim the intmduetion of this branch of 
Iiurticultur'al iiiduatrjf^nto the neiglibourhooil of Paris; 
and, after a long search, found twelve acres of a tliin 
sandy alluvium at St Leonard, in the valley of tlic 
Nonettc, Itetwecn Senlis and Ch.antilly, whidi, contain¬ 
ing many beautifully limpid springs at a temperature 
of S9 degrees, apiicarcd to be well adapted for a cress 
plantation. IIo imgaged two well-informed iiidividuais 
from Erflirt who were aciiuninted with the method of 
eiiltiration. The ground was laid out in treiiohcs of 2.'>() 
feet in luiigth by 12 feet in hreadtli; whieli, were, how¬ 
ever, afterwards redueod to one-lialf of those dimensions, 
as it apiieaied that tlie water lost its natural tempera¬ 
ture, and froze in the winter, by flowing over so large a 
surface. In a few years, after an exiienditurc of L.32(I0, 
tlicre were ift,(K)0 square feet antler cultivation. 

It was no longer tlie cress dandestinely gatliered, 
often in flower, or run to seed, that was exposed for 
Aalc ip the Freneji mctrupAlis. Tlie cress of St Leonard 
arrived, packed with a care to which the Parisians were 
strangers. Its frcslinoss and purity were such, that tlic 
market-women, of tiiSir own accord, offered double tlie 
usual price licfore any demand liad been madeand, in 
testimony of tlieir higli satisfaction, feasted tlie jouniey- 
inan cultivator wlio liad come to superintend the sale, 
and tlie ^wagoner, end sent tluSn home decorated witli 
ribbons and flowers. 

Much greater precautions appear to be taken in the 
packing and transport of the cress in France tlian in 
this country. Tlic Frcncli ^wers are particularly 
carefnl in warm weather, and guard the plants from 
exposure to tlio least storm, as they then turn yellow. 
They pack thera.iii baskets, which contain from twenty- 
five to thirty dozens of bunches, so arranged as ^ leave 
a circular uiicning or eliimney up the centre, a inch 
tdways iciiiiiiqs empty. The Iiaskcts arc then placed 
on rails fixed across a wagon, so as to permit a free 
current of air through all the openings; a*id in the. 
summer, before putting on the tilt, tlie wfiolc are well* 

, watered, to preserve their freshness during the night, 
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and they are delivered at the market early in the morn¬ 
ing iii^the'iiiost perfect condition. 

^flie regnl.-irity of fhe arrivnla and t-onst.mt freelincs.') 
of the cro?^ sent every day from the grounds at St 
IxionarJ, iMt only insured the aam;ss of the scheme, 
Imt brought forward a host of coiiipctit(uy|. M. Cordon’s 
Oprriiiin wortanen left him to cuiiimencc rival cstablisli- 
inent#; and there are now in the environs of J’aris six¬ 
teen plantations, producing annually 1,950,000 dozens 
of bi^^iuhes, valued af k.97,90U; and, adding the charges 
of transport, and expenses of all tin- individuals employed 
in tins branch of trade, which, a few years ago, had no 
•existence, the sum actually circulated amounts to not 
less thivn ' 

Formerly, the sale in Parig seldom 'amounted to more 
tlwn Ti.'JO d.-iily in tlic ho.st soa-soif; whDe at the iircscut 
time, a supply of not fewer thijif-twenty wagon-lo.-ids, 
tfortia r..24o, j.i required to meet the daily‘<lci!iand. 

f 

vTolunni for ^ 

VIBII 1*: AN1> (fKNKIU'.slT’r. ^ 

niOM rni; i iinNcii in- mau.imk ouizot. 

‘I' /■'/iiiiiiiiu’f.— Woldd yon like, my rhildreu, to 
lie.ir tw., stv'ics of roljlxTS licit I have rend in an Knglish 
niuga/Jiiol-' 

yes. piilKi; :u‘p they very loii)!? 

•If. i/e /•Vuiiiiiiiiil.- .N'o; tint I think you will bo a yoed 
liciil pii/./.led to give me your i>i'iuion of tliem. 

Chiliiri'ii. - How NO, papa? , 

M. fli'l'’laimoni. ou siiall see. Hero 14 tho lir-t. An 
K.nglisii slagi-eoaeli, bib of par.seiigers, was trivvelling lo- 
Wiirds .I liirgc town. '■ i.e eoiiver-alion fell on tliu subject 
ot Iiighwiiyiiieu, who bi'.ui iitly rohhijfl travellers upon that 
road, and they l>eg.in to iiiqniic of e.icli otKi-r how tlioy 
would be able to save their inoiiey in er.st of an attack: 
whou all declared that tliey had taUui jireeantion, and 
were safo. A young woin.au of l.lu' party, with more ean- 
dout than prudeina', evelr.im-d, ‘Though I liaye all I am 
worth in the world with me (bankyhitcs for two hundred 
pounds), yet flio robbere eoiiM never find llieiu; they .are 
. inside ttio foot of my Htocking.’ A fow minutoH after, tlic 
enaeh w'ns attaeked, .and tlie jiassengers weri' ordcia'd to 
d< liver tluiir purses. 'I'lio rolibers found so little mom y in 
llu'iii, that they wiao nmeli di.''saiisfiud, and declared that, 
if they did not iinniediately yet a Iiunilred ]Hiinids, tliey 
would ■.enrnli tiicni strie*!;', .-uid give them some rough 
tjeatnuill. They weri' aim it to <.\ecule their threats, 
when an old man who sat ni a comer of thii eoaoh, and 
had liithcrto scarcely ntlenal a sylinblo, wiid, ‘You will 
find doiililo till! sum you di'inund if you will only make 
lli.it ladv tiiki' oil' her shoes mid htoekiiigs.’ Tho robbers 
followed his iidviee, to..k the neles, s'ld went. olf. What 
do you say ot this old m.an? 

<'le)ne,ilitia.- -.Vli, )iapa,Vhat •..iehi duess! * 

M. ill' f-iiihiiiiiiil .—All ^lie paisciige.rs thought as yon do. 
'J'hey loaded hhii with reproaeliea .and abuse, and throat- 
viiod to Ihraw him out of thg laaieh. 'J'ho grief of the, 
young woman wim beyond description.** flio old 'inan 
Seemed iiiseusiblu to Wieir abiive and tlicir threats; tlie 
only u.aeUHe be made was, tiint evf^y one had .a liglit to 
take earo of himself. When tin; eoaeli arrived at the 
town in the evcninc, the old m.an got off before any of his 
eouipsniouH liud time to make him feel their vengeithce. 
Tile yoim^ woman spent asoriowfiil nigiit; hut wiiat was 
hca- surprise when, tin* id'xt momhig, site rceisiyisl four 
hundred ponnils, a very beiuiliful comli, :iud the (tdlowiiig 
letter: - • 

Mvu\m—'I 1w man whom you lead yesterday so mpeh 
ri'ttson to detest, scuds you the sum which you lost, inte¬ 
rest to doutilo tho amount, ami a comb of nearly eqaal 
value. I am gricvcil ot tlic tnmblo I was wider tlic neces- 
aity of giving you; but a few words will explain my con¬ 
duct. J have just returned from India, whore I ten 
y<‘ars ofjiardsiiip; the fortune I realised there amounts to 
thirty thousand [lounus, the wlgilu of whleh I luid in bills 
yesterday in tny jiockct. If 1 h.ad been scaivliod with the 
strictness whioh was threatonisl, I should have lost all. 
IVhnt was to bo domil' I could not run the risk of being 
. wiliged to return to India empty-handed. T'ottr candour 
' famished me witk the iinians of arortiug this oaLsmity; I 
licg, therchiTO, that you will not Kcrupfe to accept this 


little presen^ and that you will believe me over to remain 
your duvoteil servant, Ao. &o. 

flmUiirvit. —Ah, iiapa, tlie yomig woman hnd no longer 
any reason to coinjilaln; and the old man was mif, to blame, 
siuct! be gave so iimeli mure than she had lost. 

C'lfmeutiua. —Yes; but if 1 had heel) in her pl.aee, 1 would 
r.ithcr not liavo been obliged to take olf my nIiocr ana 
siLckiugs befora the rubbers. 

(cUnlariis.— Oh, that did not do her much lianii. 

Ileiirj/. —IJiit, ])aii.a, if the roblicrK, notwithslaiidiiig their 
liromiHO, h.id M'are.licd every one strictly, and had taken 
from the old Ilian his thirty tliousaiid pound'', lie would 
not have been abluto rotnrii tlie young woinaii her two 
hundred iionuds, and ho would liavo been the I'anse of her 
losing it. * 

M. Je Fliiuiiiout .—^TTiinry is right: l.ho old iinn did a 
positive injury, without having any (citaUity ofl eiiig able, 
to repair it. 

IJri'i'//. —Of eoursc no eoufidenoe ‘-.ui be plae‘'il upon the 
woid of a robber. 

—Hut then ho w.-is sure lliet if he did not. do 
that, they would liavc t.ilxii from liiin Ids Uiirly tlioiihund 
jioiiiids. 

M.itr Fliiuiitonl .—^'fhiit is true; but do you tliink, my 
dear <iusUvii4, tliat we are jieunilled to saio oiii'si Ives 
from any gmat uiisfortuiie, tiy cain-ir.'g one ei|itall\ creiil to 
another? For, afterall, the loss of tin; two liiiiidred pounds 
was as gnsit a misfortuiio to the youiy woni.tii, as tlie 
llitrly tliousaiid would have beou to the old ni:ui, as it w.is 
liuT v^hole fortune. 

iiiislitrmi. -Yes, pajis, but he kne.w tint lie woiiM retiii-ii 
it, 

Af. it" / 'I'l.d/i/eii/.—He intended it, no doubt.; 1 iit Henry 
has shown you that it migiit not have been in ins jioocr 
to do 00 . (Itiier iiecideiits miebt liavo oeeurred to prevent 

him, lie might have lost Ids ]siekel-houk on the load, or 
he migtit liave dicil suddiaily, Ae. 

f'li'iiu'iilinii.— OU yes; and tlien tho young woni.iii would 
have had neitiier her two hundred iKiinidH. nor tlicotlier 
two himdrod pounds, nor tliu licaiitifiil eoinli. 

• AT. lie li't'iumuiit—MTi'. would also liase left liis iiitogri;_, 
.and tho fate of his fellow-traveller, to the clianeo ot tbe 
fill lire-iieeessni'ily uiieertain -and all to ap.ai.- hioiscU' a 
iiiisfortiinu wliieh, tliough undoubtedly a gmiit oi'.e, lie had 
no liglit to etade by eiuising one equally great to a.iollier. 
It is iiere wiiere the ditferenee. lies between priidcnee and 
virtue: pnidiuieu begins by eotisidei'lng tlic iiCHt ineaiis of 
getting out of a ililllcnlty, and tliiiiks it enoiigli to iinl.o 
ivparalioii for any evil it has eaiisi'd to oilier.',; virtue is 
not sutistied with the hojio of 1‘,'ing one d.ay^ible to rep.iir 
an injury; it will not eoiiimil one, iind tlierelore. tlioiegh it 
may lie suineliiiies less tor.iinate, is alwiiys more peiieel'u.'. 
H is by doing wioiig, even with the prospect of good an+- 
ing from it, that im .1 fall into diUiciiltiis, and often into 
erroi-s, from vvliicU they eaii never bo evtiieated. However 
iinident a peTNOii may be, ho caniiot Hatter bii.iself tliat 
lie has foreseen ev"ry consequence tliat iiuy .irise, or know 
that some of them may not lia very disaslruns ; w liilst, by 
iuiposirg on ourselves the law of being iirst virluous, wo 
possess tho certainty of never doing an injury to .any one 
I with wliicll wo ean iiftcrwards reproi^di ourselves for being 
t lie e,ause. 

ffi/.'.fon/s.^l^liit, p.apa, what ought he to have done ? 

I'liivniiiiil. -I do not know ; all that I «ii snic of 
is, tiint wo e.uglit not to do as tlie. old man did. You will 
B(pi)*! clay see for yourself how many minrortuiies happen 
ill tlie world by the false notion men so ofti 11 entertain, 
lliat they ean aiT,angu and dircet events to suit tiieir own 
purposes; they lej'uhito their eunduet aeeowliiv' to tills 
expeelaLion ; and afterwards l•v'enls midliply, beeouic so 


beeoinc so 


eiitangied, li.appen in meh niiexpccteil ways, that fluty 
often see their projecU rail, as their virtue iiivavialily does, 
and they are unablo f.i recover thomsidves. \Vc ought, on 
tliii eontrary, first to secure our integrity, and afterwards 
take what advautsge we e.an of eireimiHtaiiues; besides, 
who knows what resoiirei's innv he iirei.unted to the mind 
jof a man firmly duteriiiincil iiol to do iinyltiing iiguinst his 
conscionee.s It is undoubtedly very eouveiiieiit to inako 
use of the iirat means that ofTor themselves, Imt ean vfe be 
sure that tli^yare the only means, ai^ltliai. were'wo to 
t^e a little uioro jiains, we niiglit nut find another equally 
emoacions and more creditable? Wliocv'cr holds fast his 
integrity, and is, besides, active and industrious, will al¬ 
most always get out of difficulties. 1 do not gf tins nio- 
I iiient SCO m what way Uio old man could'have saved his* 
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thirty tiioimaTKl poundB; hut iMrlmp!), if ho had not bo 
iiiiriicdinlcly di'tcniiincd on inforininft aj^ainot' the youne 
woMiaii, soiMo otliiT exiiod'umt might Imvo tipon iireacntou 
to hiB iiiiiiil tliHt would liiive hccn much hotter. 

I Hgrco with you, jiaivii; but you promixed 
us .louthcr hl^iry. 

, ,U. (A) / hiitnuiil. —ITern it in. Yon will now see, that if 
iiini.t ii.'t. do an injury tliiit wo can never he Buns^uf 
ri'[>aiiiiig, neither iiiimt wo do wrong even with Iho heat 
i:il.eiitioii. An I'higlish nobleniaii, on hie way from Innitlon 
to oni' of iiis estntea, was stopped in a. wood hy six ixihhors, 
■J'ho rf them seirtil the coarhui.m, two others Uio hiot- 
iriMi, while llju reiiiiiiniii;! two, jihiehig thcmstdrca on eaeh 
■-ilo of tie- eari'.-ige, p;TM‘nt<'d pialJn to hla head. ‘Your 
pi.ehel-lKioU, my lord,’ aaiil^ one of the roldiera, who was 
it liidi"iii.i-l(Kil,ing fellow. Ilia lordship drew from his 
(oeket .X tolci'iihly heavy ptirse, and gave it to llio rohher, 
V lio felt, its weight, and appeared disaatistied. ‘ Ymir 
jineKi t-hook. my lijid,'aaid ho again, and presented his 
)ir.tol. Hi., loidahip .|i(j<lly delivered his ixieket hook, 
whieji fl'erelilier opened,m d, whilp doing so, the nohle'U.sn 
I i l Jim.-It.m.in.'h.s eo.mtenane-; he lis.l never -.em 
-'-..Ii rtii.l pieretiig *jis. Ion-.', .a nose, siieli hollow 

I !i< i-K-.-i lai'.,e a mouth, or so prominent ,i ehin. The 
vuhl I V took some \.:ipei-s out of th>), porjiet-lsiok, and 
tliiu r< tuniod il. * t-imi.l journej, my lord,’ said he, and 
widehew immeiliaielj with his eomiKUiions. 

t'li ve-iehiug home, Ida loisishij> e.v.amined his poekeU 
honk to i.ee wiial. had heeii litkeii, and found he liail hoeii 
rolihed of two Ihoiisitnd five liiindred pounds, ami that 
(liere was left, in it ti-.o lumdiod pimtidN. He eonp-atulatcd 
himself ujsiu t'.'.il, and told liis friends that he would 
wilhiigly piti- a himdn-d ixtmids that they might, see the 
fellow. Never hiol iiigliwtiymau a (■.ouiiteii;inee hotter 
nil.'tptod 1') his tnde. The uohlenuin aoou forgot his loss, 
and tlioiight no more t.f tins matter, when, sonic years 
-iflei-w.iids, he reeeiveil tin! following letter;— 

.'It f.•)nl) -1 am a poor .few. The prince of the slates 
ill whieli f reside.1 depritedus ofeverytliing. I e.une, with 
‘Ive other .lews, to l-kigland, in otsh.-r to save niy life. After 
•.nllVring severely at .sea, the ship wo were in was wreekod 
m-iir the i-oii! I. An Knglishman, a perfect stranger to me, 
‘.v -iin to my assist.inee, and saved my life at the peril of 
his own. iSor was this all; he look mo to Ids home, enllcd 
in it doetur, and laid me taken earu of till I w.ss i|uilu re- 
eijvend ; and fir idl this he asked the no fe.iimiioration. 
Ill), iiaui was a wniillen-laelor, ami had twelve children, 
'•'.oine time afterwards I found him in great, grief. Iti.s- 
Inrt.iiuei K had hiokeii out hi .Ame.lie.a, .and the Araerie.an 
iiierehant.s wllh whom he was eoimeeteil were dislioucst 
eiioiiuh to tnl(p ndianlagi- <if eireiimstiinees, and not jiay 
liim. in one luorilh, said he, f shall he ruined, fori ex- 
l»-el (Iriiiigiits upon me whii h I nut totally nnahle to meet. 
I li-i giief drove me to ilistraeliou ; I took ft desjtorale re¬ 
solution ; ‘ I owtViiiy life to him,’ said J, ‘and I will soi ri- 
tiee il Col- him.’ With the live J* ws who aceoinpimied mo 
III Miighind, r look my eland upon the liigh-roitd—you 
know whal follnwed. I sent, iny Itenefnetor the money I 
took IVoin you, whieli saved him for that lime; hut hia 
ei-eililora did not pay him iu tlie cmj. He died ft week 
sinee, without hating hecn able to clear off ail Ida debts. 
Oil Hui Mime day I guided a pii'/,o hi the lottery, of four thou¬ 
sand ]itiuuda. [ now return you the sum of tvlii^h I rohlKsI 
tun, with tlie interest of it. Scud tito thoi|a.auit pounds 
which remain to the faetov’s imfortmiale family (tfhose 
address I will give jou atthoond of my letter), iiml hnpiiro 
of (hem rospeeting a pcuir Jew who was gcneroualy receivJ>4 
.ami saved hy them. 

I’.S. I doelan: to y< u, that when you were stiaekrd. not 
otic of our pixels was loaded ; neitW ennid our cuthisscH 
bo drawn from the aeiihliav.l. .Spare yourself all raxii-eh or 
inquiry. 'Vheii I his letter reaelio^yon 1 ahall he again at 
aea. Jf.ay Hod iirescrvo you ! 

The nolilemnu made im|uiry, and %und tliat w>hat the 
Jew hnd stated was true in every i>avtie.nlar, and from 
that time he took enra of tho ftictur'a family. I will give 
a hundred pounds, he Would often say, to whowr will 
bring inu infomialion of the dua^of iny frightfhl Jew, and 
a tlionsiind f>onnds to whoever will bring him to me alK’e. 

Why did he wish to hear of his death, papa ? 

MTl/r /'’/ii«wo«f,'i-Hocauso this Jew was realit.'t a 
dangerous [airson.to society. A man e.apahlo'of resorting 
to such an setiou, oven from tho beat motivea, is always n 
person to Jie feare.l. Tho safety and Iiappine&a of soi^ty 
ylci«!nd,ojrTcspe^t and suhinlsaiou being paid to the laws. 
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which preserve ite order, hy defending tHo person and pro- 
fKjrty M every one. llio law-a cannot enter Inlp an exami¬ 
nation of the motives which may iiidnoe one indtviHual to 
attack tlie person or pro|ierty of another. Hnd tho nolile- 
man been a judge, and Die Jew In ought before hia trihnnal, 
ho could not (even though he knew hia whole hiafory) do 
otherwise than conilenui him to tho penally proseriheil by 
the law, exoept by endeavouring to procure for him Die 
pardon of his sovereign. a- 


fjWinsrt.—^Tho Jew' had not, however, loaded his pistols; 
he would not cuniinil murder. , * 

Af. de l''l(wi»ont .—lie would consequ'.utlv Imvo r..^ei'ed 
a less gevero punishment th.ait tli.al inthel ed upe-; i ..ivsins; 
hut he was not the less a tobher. , 

('lemiKtlna. —JTcs; but il was to s.ai.- his 1.eiufactorr,.,i.t, 
lie risked Ida own lile, out of gratitude. It wii.-i mik i. a 
great sactiliee; lie would Hot liu'o robbed for niiyCiini' 
else. , 

.If. Je. l'laaiDiO}il .—IhiiJiuhtejlly lids Jew \va.s wiieeptihk. 
of the mo.st gencnitia senlimciits and the griiiteft f’(*ri.ie l- 
ncias, iitid Dus ought to weigh a gn-ut deni witli ns in foim- 
ing our opinion of him. It wHuld a).- o most proliaMy ii.-oeuru 
him big pardon, or at least .a great niitig.atioii of lii.s piiiiUh- 
meut; hut for niomlity, and the interests of itbeietv, linn 
mill eorrer-t priiicip]e.s arc more easeiitial than fine f'X'l- 
itigs. 'Vo ounuot allowr individuals to adopt what ineasiiroa 
they please, t<> gratify their feelings or display their gene¬ 
rosity. Kvi n virtue nmat he aiibaervient tho.se laws 
which wisdom aekiiowledges to he of iiieoiiteSlahle adv.au- 
tage, and that marks the way in which il maybe exercised, 
anil the h.arriCTs that it muat not isiss. Tlnw, in tin- eoii- 
dtict of oiir Jew, in all that preceded and followed his 
act, there wen' elreuinatanees tliat were even praiseworthy: 
h'. only wanted ^o save his benefactor j Iio took no more 
than lie required for that purpose; ho kept imtliing for 
himself; iind even sempulously reimid huth the sum .and 
tli8 interest of it; ho did not even keep a farthing of vvliat 
lie gained inil.he lottery, as, after having r’liidd the iiohlo- 
mah, ho gave wjiat rcniaiued to flic ehildreu of his hetn*- 
faetor. All this is very line, very disinterested, hut it 
does not prevent iho, action itself fioim hoiug hlnmeahle; 
and it is wluit often oeeurs when is-uplc allow th imselve* 
to be govcAicd by tluir feelings, let tliem he over so good, 
itisfead of regulating tHeir eondnot hy the steady inmiuvc- 
aldt! principles which sometimes restrain Die feelings, hut 
always insure our virtue. 

Ileurg. —Yet, p.apa, tho nohlciuaii promised imir«> to lum 
who should hidng liim tho Jew alive, flian to lihii vviio 
should hldiig the account of his death. 

AI, tie Flatimiiiit. —Jleiause ho well knew that a man who 
was 'eapahlo of such slroiig and di-voted feelings, w.as 
one who only required strenger jiriiieip-los, ami a_ less 
emhim'.a8siug situation, to hee'ime a peis-nt of distin¬ 
guished virtue. He imdouhtedlv inleuded to te.aoh liim 
tliat, if it is noble to saerifiee imr life to a hciiefactor, that 
DiU aaeritiee should never he iniolo at this r..xiien«o of our 
vi'tiie. Ho perliaiv) also wislicd t.i attach him to liimself, 
and relieve Ifon from the ililftcullfos of liU situation, \vhieli 
had caused him to consider giiicriisity of fisling of morn 
importance than strict principles of justice, tieiierosity 
^may Iciwl us even fort her Dian duly, hut it should never 
ftakc VIS out of DA direct Rne, or make us deviate iu tho 


slightest degree from the straight paDi of virtue. 


• cosiircT 'rowAitns iNVF.mons. 

Nothing shows a greater aliijelness of spirit Di.an an 
ovcrliea^ng toni|>er apja-aring in a is-rson’s behaviour to 
iiiforiors. To insult or almsc those who dnie not answer 
again, is ns sure a mark of cowardice, as it would ho to 
Attivcfc with a drawn sword a woman or a ohild. Wherever, 
therefore, you sec a iwrson given to insult his hiferlors, you 
may usance yourself ho will creep to his superiors ; for rhu 
same boacncss of mind will l%ad him to act the part of a 
.bully to those who cannot resist, and of ft coward to those 
'who cun. lint thougli servants and other dependents may 
not have it Iu their ijowor to retoit Die liijurimtl; iisago 
they receive from thi’ir siffieriOTS, they are sure to be even 
with them, hy the charaeter they fgiread ahwiad of them 
through the world. Upon tho whole, tlio jiro; .c-r lielMvluiir 
to inforiors is, to treat them with generosity .'uarliumanity/ 
but by no meiuis with familiiiTity In the mie hand, or vvitlf 
insolenoe on the other .—DiffnHg oJ'ilvuH-n Ainiiirf, ' 
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natural inclinations of the human minil miftht to 
bo'cnconnifj^cd to the utmost (under imii^r, n’iculatioiis) 
wliicli tend to |mt it upon action and oxccllinjr- Whoever 
would >vhIi his sun to no diligent in liis studies, and active 
in husiness, can use uu bettor means for tluJt purpose than 
stirring up in liiin cmulatinu, a dchire of praise, and a sense 
of liimaiir and shame, (iiiriosity will pnt a youth vijjon in- 
ipiirinir into the natim! and ri-ason of tilings, and endea¬ 
vouring to acipiiro ii.il}'ers:il Knowledge. Tliis passion 
ouglil^therefore to he exeileilitn the utinoat, and gratitiial, 
even when it shows itself hy his asking the most childish 
((uustions, which slioiild always be answered in as rational 
hnd satisfying a manner as iiossllilc .—of linmnn 
Nutate. i 

I’BOJllSUBS.,, 

There is a sort of pco)«lo in the x^wld of whom the young 
n»id iyi'.\perienced stand iiiucli in need to lie warned. 
Tlieso .are tlie saiigniiio promisers. Tliey may he divided 
into two sort.s. Tlie first are (hose «lio, from a f<M)Ii,s|i 
I'ustom of fawning upon all those they come in eoiiiiKiny 
with, li.ave Jearued a haiiit of promising to do gn-at kind- 
ni-sses, niiicli they have no tliuught of jierfurining. The 
otlier are a sort of warm jieoplo, who, wliile they ^rc 
laiisliiiig away tlieir promises, have ronily some thought of 
doing what thi‘y engage for; Imt afterwards, when tlie 
time of perfitpu.'inee eomes, tlie Mingiiiiic fit lioing gone oil', 
the tronide or expenae ii]>pears in another ligiit; the pro- 
miser cools, and the expectant is iiubhled, or perhaps 
greatly injured hy tlie dwaiipoinlmcnt.—/fa/v/A. 

n.ir.l l’.S OF THK I'UM.t. 

* 

Tlie puma, or Soiitli Anicrican lion, has a wide gcogrti- 
phieal range in tliat eoinini'iit, lieing found from tlie equa¬ 
torial forests, tlimiighe ii the deserts of I’atagonia, as/ar 
south as tlie damp and rold latitndtv) of Terra del Kiiego. 

1 have seen its footsteps in the Cordillera of tSiiitral Cliili, 
at an elevation at least of lfl,0lHI feet. (iC La Plata, tlie 
iniiiiu preys eiiiefly on deer, ostrielies, hixcaelia, and other 
siindl i|uadiuiH’ds ; it tlierc seldom att:u-ks cattle nr horses, 
and most randy man. In Chili, however, it destyoys ni.any 
young liurses and cattle, owing prolytldy to tlie scarcity of 
other quadrupeds, 1 have lieanl likewise of two men and 
a woman who liad been tlins killed. It is asserted that 
the puma always kills its prey liy s)iriiigiiig on the shoulders, 
and then draw iiig back the bead witli one of its paws, until 
tlie vcrtelirm break. I have sci>n in Patagonia the skeletons 
of guanacos with their necks tlius dislocated. Thu puma, 
after eating its fill, covers tlic enroase with many laige 
bnviies, and lies down to watch it. Tlilv habit is oftini the 
cause of its being discovered ; for the condors wheeling in 
tlio air, every now and then descend to partake of the feast, 
and, hring angrily driven away, rise all together on the wing. 
Tlie Cliilinn then knows there is a puma watching his prey; 
the word is given, mid men and dogslmrry to tlie chase. 
It is asserted that if a puma has once been betrayed by 
thus watching the careatk>, and lias then bedn linnted, it 


the Russian empire, give (in tho tahle of tlie deaths ot the 
male sex) more than one thoiisainl aiiove a lumdred years 
of age; many between one Inmdivd and a Imiidrcd ainl 
forty; and four lust ween one hundred niul forty and one 
Inindred and fifty. It is stated that, to whatewr iige the 
Mexican Indians live, they never hecoine griiy-iiaived. 
Tlicy^ SIT represented as peaceahic cullivalors oi tlic^soil; 
subsisting constantly on vegetahic food; often sllainiiig ,1 
a hundred years of agi-, yet still gircu and vigorous. Ot 
tlie* South American Indians IjUoa says—‘I myself lia\e j 
known several who, .at tlic age of a hnndreil, weie still very i 
roliiist and active, wliieh iininestionalily innst in some , 
measure lie attributed to tiic Jicrfeet naineiiess ami siiii- 
l>lieity of tlieir food.’*110111 the Peruvian Indians and tjio ■. 
Creoles are romarkahly long lived, and retain their faeulticH j 
I to a very advanced age. Slaves in the IVest Indies are 
I recorded from a hundred and thirty lo a himdnd and . 
fifty years of .age,— SuiilA'a Fruits and Fariumea. ! 


bulas, then lassoed, and dragged along tlih ground tilfreu- 
dered insensible. At Taiideel, south of the lai Plata, 1 w'as 
told that within three months on%.hundred were (lius 
destroyed. In Chili, the^ arc generally driven up hushes 
or trees, and are then either shot or Isaitcd to de.ath hy 
the dogs. 1110 dogs employed in this chaso lielong tt> a, 
peculiar breed called Leoneros; they are weak, slight ani¬ 
mal^ like loiig-icggcd terriers, hnt are liom with a peculiar 
instinct for this sport. Tlic )>nma is described ira being 
very entfty: when pnrsned, it often returns on its funner 
frauk, and then suddenly making a spring on one si^lc, 
waits tlierc till the dogs have passed by. It is a very silent 
animal, uttering no cry even when wounded, and only 
rarely during the breeding sci^on.— /Mrtem’s Joitraa!. 

INFLIIENCF. OF VECRTaBtJE WBT ON LONOBYITT. 

It is smd that in ma other part of the world (in propor¬ 
tion to the population) arc these more instances of ox- 
treme longevity than among the Norwegian iieasantiy, vtho 
■scarcely over taste animal food. In the severe rlimato of 
Russia nlso*where the iuliabitants live on a coarse rcgc- 
tahlc diet, there aro a g(iat many instances of advanced 
age. Tlie lateretftms of tho Greek church yiopulation of 


THE PORT’S MISSION. 

Wkavi.so light fancies, lay a youthful pool. 

Idly extended on the Miiiny iira-s. 

Listening unto the hnsik that ran lielow ir. 

Watching the cloiidletn o'er tho blue sky jiass. 

bleep fell upon him, and a low voice stealing, 

Itreathed his own songs—vague dicnins, ideal nix's; 

Vntil in nohler atialn the niiwie pealing. 

Diviner far the god-llkc song iipro-e. 

* Is llila,* it said, ‘ the lioaveii-born poet's mission, 
IngloriniLsly to dream away tho lunira ? 

Forgetful of his spirit's home Klysiiin, 

To taint its fiTsbmias, grovelling in cnrtli'a bowers ? 

lielutld the glorious work bceoincs tlie isiet! 

To si*aitpr wide ilio light his soul witliui; 

To lift his voire for trulh, iliat men may know it. 
linto tlic pure .and good ail hearts to win. 

To lie, as was of old, tho poi't-prearher. 

And Ondiciis-liko to strii'c 'gainst iriight and wrong; 

111 his own life bi'eoining a iiiiite teaelu-r; 
t'h'.sTing the weak and Hiitl'cring by his song.' 

Tlieatmiii diail faint away in distani e slowly; 

The ]SH't rose—a dreamer now no more; 

Ainl boldly entered on his course nio-t holy. 

To linger not, nor coast*, till life be o'er. 


C0TA1.SSAL MANTFAfTnniKO KSTAri.r8IIMi;h'r. 

There is now in full oiieration at St Petersburg per- 
liajis the most extraordinary, as well .is gig.antii'. eouiinri- 
eial establiNliment which ran >.o found in t^ir history of 
the world, ancient or nui'Icrn. Messrs Kastwiek and J lar- 
risuil, the faiiions locomotive engine and hoilt r inakers <n 
Pliiladeljihia, having siitceeiU'd in obtaining the gn at eon- 
tracts for tlie constr’iftion of tho loeonmtivo reqiiirenuiils 
for tlie system of railroads niioiit to be e.nri<‘d out in 
Russia, have locmtcd themselves tliere—liiiilt a iiianu- 
factory of iuimonsc extent, in which ii.’iOO men aro con¬ 
stantly employed, and in the condueting of which tliere 
arc Home eurioua fggtiiTee. To keep order among sueli a 
congregation —exceeding the whole jiopulat.ioii of a good- 
paired town, and consisting of Pingliid>, Aineriean, .Seoleli, 
Irish, (jermj|,n, and Russian—a coiiqiaiiy of .soldiers is ki>pt 
on duty at*t^c works, and a perfect police force, wI iohis 
diiticft arc confined to the cstaldishment. Refnietory men 
of every nation arc discharged for irregular coiidiiH, I'x- 
eiipitiiig Ritssians, and tlicse are, for tlic slightest olfeiiee, 
immediately tied up to the triangles, soundly flogged, and 
sent again lo their work. It is biit.iustiee to 'Messrs East- 
wick and Harrison hi say, that tliey liave strongly appealed 
against this treatment,'so peenllar to this semi-barbarous 
nation, but witliont effi^l. Tlie plan of jviyiiig this oiior- 
uious muliilndc is ingeiuotis : on being engaged, the man’s 
name Is, we lielicve, *ot even asked, but he is iireseiited 
with a mcilal, numbered; in tlie imy-lionso are .'filKl 
wooden boxes, mid on ivreseiiting liimself on Saturday iiiglit 
for bis iwy, the olork hands him ids money, takes his iiicdal 
as a receipt, which is droiqied in the Isix of its numlier, and 
gives him anol her medal, as a pledge of engagement for 
tho following week.— Afbittiff Jo»rnat. 
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mattresses, blankets,* »n(l cloaks, we sought for the 
softest placed of the water-course to spread tluhii ij. 


A JOUKNKY TO MOUNT .SIXAL* 

Lh^viso Suez, and sailing along the eastern shores of 
the Kc.l Sea, we arrived at Tor-intending to prm*ecd 
thenee to Sinai, whiel; is distant ahont two days’ jour¬ 
ney inland, at a eainel’s walk. While waiting for the 
eanitds which were to convey us to our destination. 
We fre(im'ntly resorted to the famous Wmidy Mocuta, or 
Valley of Moses, for the ]mrpose of bathing in a hot 
spring wliicli tradition assiTts to have been used as 
a bath by the g-eat dewish lawgiver. The IJitmmitm 
il/ortsvi, or Hath of Moses, is about ten feet square and 
five deep, partly enclosed with stones ; and the waters, 
although they emit a highly sulphurous odour, are, in 
eonsLMjucnco of their temperature, exceedingly agreeable 
to the bather The exact spot at which the Israidites 
passed through the Ked Sea, in their flight froniKgypt 
is a matter of controversy; but travellers have generally 
concluded that the Wiulilif MiHit.ii, with its wells and its 
numerous iiahn-trces, is identical with '^he Klim of the 
sacred narrative, where the Israelites, wearied of the 
hitler w liters of Mariili, eneamped, having found ‘ twelve 
wi 11s of water, and threescore and ten palm-trees.’ 

Tor i.s a wretelied collcutioii of hovels built of gray 
coral and mud ; and so close to the water’s edge, that 
on liHiking at the petty embankment, eonsisting of stems 
of date palmsdaid along blocks of coral, whose duty it 
is,to resist ihc inro.ads of tlic sea, one eaiuld not help 
oiitertaining an idea of in.seeurity. 'I'lio inhabitants, 
liowever, do not appear t.i lie at all incommoded by such 
a relleetion. They are an indolent race of (Jreeks, con¬ 
sisting of abiml a dozen families, whose spiritual interests 
are atteiided to by a priest from tlie monastery of Mount 
Sinai, the contented oceu|iant of a domicile not less 
squalid than those of his parishioners. Kisliiiig, the 
sale of dates, .and thissiipplying of water to sueli ships 
' as touch at the spot, eoiistitutc their ehin|*ineans of 
livelihood. * 

; May itii, 183'.>.—Our camels having arrived, we left 
; Tor, and striking into the Wuildy Mmxa, halted .at tli® 
1 wells of Klim, to fill our shce]>-8kiiis,. nml give our 
eaitnels drink.,^ lu this we lost much Ailuable time; for 
! 1 the Arabs, aceustoincil to regard water as tlic prime 

I i nccessar)’ for a journey, insisted^ upon taking in the 
' ^ whole supply here, though they kmvv wo should meet 
i ■ with iibuiidiineo of it next nioniing. 

II We had just extricated ourselves from the multipli- 
]city of small ravines formed in the ehallcy soil of the 
*1 valley, and were entering another water-course, on the 
1 j fartlijjT side of which lay an extensive plain, when dark- 
! I ness eSRic on.* Hy ^he advice of our Ar^s came to 

j 1 a halt, until the moon should appear, IJubuekling imP 

* This hO" Wn forwiirdei! to m by Cajitnln Miclisol Miix- 
isi'UJSliaw, uf the lAlian aniiy. 
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while our servants prejiarcd eollec—our Arab coi'diie- j 
tors doing the same for tlSiinselves. I was sipping the 
refreslting beverage, wdien one of my eonipanions drew 
.atteution to the picturesquenes-s of the scene before 
us. Tliero sat the Arabs around their fire, which was 
casting up its ruddy glow against the h.aiik under which 
they had chosen their resting-place, and c'«r and anon 
Hashing upon some of their bronze fiux-s—bronze both 
in their natural line, and in the imperturbable gravity 
of tlicir expression: near them were the camels, in their 
meek a”d puliisit attitudes of repose. The savage ‘ 
and dimly-ilisccrncd scenery around, harmonised in a } 
strange hut illective manner with the little warm pie- ' 
tuA which it enclosed, the only foliage visible, tliat of ' 
the shaggy tamarisk, constituting a iirlii'nial feature 
in the whole. *’rhe first artists of Kurope might have 
envied us the pleasure of such a sight. Upon me the 
effect prixlueed was exactly that ‘jocund aiidbo' n’ son- 
satiuii which I rccoUdgt as having been descrilied by a ' 
young Frenchman whose travels formed part of my , 
boyish reading. Not having seen Kaburde’s sjilendid 
work at the time of my journey, I was not then aware 
that the power of causing tliis peculiar sensation is lield . 
to be charaeteristie. of Ariibi.an scenery. In eoiitra- i 
diction, indeed, to this observation, I wa.s infornicd ! 
afterwards by one of my companions, a man of highly- ! 
cultivated mind, that the emotions experienced by liim | 
on the occasion, and which he considered to be alone j 
appropriate, were those of a wild inexpressible mehiu- 
clioly. Ijabordc, I believe, bius remarked on similar : 
instances which came within Sis own knowledge, of 
contrary effects being ptodneed t>n different minds by 
the same siumery; and the subject is certainly a curious 
^ne. sAs for me,*iii additTon to the ‘ jocund and boon’ I 
sensation wliieh I have mentioned, there soon rose I 
another of a dlffcreni* kind. I felt in a more profound | 
manner than ever I had donif before my historical rela- i 
tionsiiip to the past ages of the world, to those ancient 
llroclitcs wending through this same wilderness, and 
bearing j)U, within the bosoirf of their singulat eco¬ 
nomy, a load of blessings for all mankind. Here was 1 
on the ground which they had trodden, and under the 
samI sky which had eanopicti them, without, it is true, 
the pillar of fire by night, but not without the presence 
of Him who led them in nll^elr wanderings, and bore 
with all their perverseness. \ 

The moon rose aliuut elevei^o’cljjpk; and, greatly re¬ 
freshed hy oiur short repose, we recommenced our jour¬ 
ney, having previously, however, had recourse to the 
never-failing coffee. After a few' hours of Isavel, day 
dawued upon us as we were in t^o middle of an 'exten-r • 
sivc stony plain j after travcrsiiig whiehf we cntercil the ' 
mount|in ravines which Jay beyond it, Tliese waddia 
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/ ur «r«ter.coursc>^r.iryin hnKidth fn.m twenty to cJyhfylnml bis soul sad Mynro 

I yards, sn,UM.ml, dry at thopcrio,! o/o„r>.rncn i*! t,.o iVwM- Jlor' 


wa!«r. I was informed, however, that it is onlj .ifttr ^ beautiful is moonlight here I Streaiding down 
the melting of unusually deep snows on the hills that ^ gjivejy Homl, it bathes the barrenness around in 
they exhibit any cansiderahle stream—a eircumstancu g„f(. ^nd gentle radianeo. Night in every land is the 
wWch happens probably once in five years. If embank- sAson for the heart to spi'ak; hut nowhere so jh'cu- 
ments’of masonry, such as are raised in Indi.a, were liasly so ns here, where man roams a houseless wan- 


jng forth vegetation. To create a sou oy pulverising pnuues o* mw i-ui <« ........ . ...... || 

the rock, and to secure a plentiful stiijply and equal have all been taken under thp inlhicncc of its inellowmg ; 
distribution of water by means of cnibanknients, would witchery. . , 

he works of no great dilficuKy (if expense; and it oe- Anxious to press on, we did not halt till late in the | 
cum-d to us, that if the jt-asha «f Egypt hail visited afternoon, when our path, which had for si vend hours , 
Sinai, the notion of adding thft new tewitory to his been ascending, brought us to a jietty nook, where wo 
dominions would have very readily suggested itself. resolved to remain during the night. Allhoiigli w<; i 
The waddica are covered with a profusion of hitter should have searcely thought of dignifying the little | 
and aromatic herhs which afford nourishment to the declivity with the name of a ravine, we fomid that it 1 
eamcl, amhwhich at times exhale a jileasiiig pcffnme; boasted of the designation of Wiiildj/ Sumlnui indeed | 
an.l these, together with tlie wiry-leaved tamarisk s-ir every bond apd alley of this thinly-peojiled country i.s 
liaatanl-eyppcss, and an occasional palm-tree, give a known by a distinct name to its wandering iiiliahi- 
toiieli of Orientail character to the scenery, without de- tants. 

traetiiig from the accuracy of the poetical description Maif 6tA.—Wc arose with alacrity, .and felt hraerd 
of the sacriMl narrative—‘ a waste howling wilderness.’ for our journey, as well by the wild, which lia.l iii- 


toiicli of Orientail character to the scenery, without de- tants. 

traetiiig from the accuracy of the poetical description Maif 6tA.—Wc arose with alacrity, .and felt hraced 
of the sacrwl narrative—‘ a waste howling wilderness.’ for our journey, as well by the wild, which lia.l iii- 
IVrhaps of all the waddies on the way to Sinai, none creased very iwreeptibly since our leaving the roast, as 
impresses the traveller more than that called Waddi/ by our anticipations of a sight of Sinai, tinittiiig an 
Iluhrnnn, or the Valley of the Hcl>rews; tlioiigli why extensivo valley whieti lay at right angles lo 
it should have rewiived this name, ratliei than any other i'awAm, we entcrifd, after some hours’ travelling, a 


of the navines through which the Hebrews must have 
passwl, it is not easy to ( onjeetiire. M’e halted here, 
and took lireakfast under i little projection of tlie 


mountain-pass of dark-lirown rock, ditforing from such 
ns wo have already seen in this, lhat the watcr-cliaimel 
which r.an throngli it, instead of occupying the entire 


rock which bounds one of ils lilies.* But fona streamlet breadth of the pass, was not more than twelve f.rl 
which trickled its feeble wav through grarel and rushes, broad, while the brciulth of the jiass lietween the ranges 
wild cypnisses, and a meagre sprinkling of date i»ilms, was at least three hundred yards. Awan' that, after we 
• and which raised some of the sweeter home-feelings, had entered this ppss, Sinai could not be far dlsiant, 1 
tills ravine would have ontrivallcd all the others for dismounted, with the view of hastening forw.ird at u 
' sublimity and solemn grandeur, t^fho Scriptural ex- niore r.apid pia-e than that at whicli the broken nature 


pression—‘a waste howling wilderness’ — character¬ 
ises, os exactly as language can, the style of the 
scenery of these waddios all along the mute to Sinai; 


of the ground pcrmittwl the dromwlary to adva'.w. 
Full of excitement, and pnqiared by tlie descriptions of 
certain travellers to expect a sight of the most iiiiiisiial 


' but one must have been tlierc—one must have sw'ii •*>“! impressive kind, 1 had re.iched a slight elevation 
! the r.igged, sliattcred, and splintery pinnacles of hare ‘'ii the borders of an oval-sliaped plain of eonsideralile 
! red iwk frowning aliove, and literally listened to tlie c.xtent, when one of the Arabs excliiiratd,‘friMc/ .lfoosii’ 
' unbroken silence of tlie waste bc-low, before one e.an (Mountain of Moses)—tlie name given t» Sinai. Our 
i nmlcrstand the full force of the description. Never disappointment was extreme. We looked in vain fqr 
before Inwl 1 experienced to such a degree that fulness sonio awfuj, isolated mountain, such as we bad siip- 
nnd almost sickness of emotion which, in the com- posed Sinai to be. All that we saw- was the fore-mcn- 
moii phrase of authors, defles the power of language to tioned oval-shaped plain, bounded on the right .and b-ft 
express it. Not only did language apiiear too feeble; by_a chain of vast inounds of stone, or rounded hills, 
the very habit of speecU seemed, for the tiiuf, an iniper- quite dilTcrcnt in character from the other broken 
fection wliieh belonged only to a low condition of Ixiing. r.anges. lipposiie to us, separated from the plain by a 
In Ills more glorious indlneiits, a poet might rise to iv level shallow water-eourse, which jvoimd bnjf round its base, 
with the siiirit of the niomita^ scenery of Eurcqie; hut disjoined from the range on both sides—more, bow- 
lierc the highest powers of flescription Vonld have»been' ever, on the right than on the k*!! —was a mountain, 
unavailing. seeininglyv^mt three hundred feet high. This was 

In tlie haunts of men, morning,^id-day, and evening the aiouiitain the sight of which had_ drawn fort h the 
are distinguished by their appropriate incidents ; but in exclamation of tlio Arab—St (Jalharino’s, with its fa- 
the desert, the progress of tune is measured only bw the W'** convent, *' behind wliieli, and eoncenlcd from us as 
great horologe of nature. Tliorc are three disnnet Sinai proper. The convent, as seen from 

asiiccts of earth and sky in the wilderness. At one where W6_stood, presented an apjiearaiiee the very re¬ 
time the traveller gazes witli delight upon th* nioun- verse of imposing; indeed thc_ whole scigiic was dis¬ 
tain tops as they begin to be pencilled out by the rays, apijointing to our exciteil imaginations. Was this the 
and to separate themselves from the heavy masses be- l’l**''i through which «*he Israelites had passed when 
ncath; he inhales delicious refreshment from the cool to receive (ifo law? Was fhnt the monntaiiii 

bland winds, fragrant with scent from the scattered where, for forty days and forty nights, AToses had rc- 
■liruhlets: and hies him omferds, as if motion were eii- pcopk*, amid incessant thunders 

joyment. This is morning, j^t soon mid-day approaches, and lightnings; and a constant smoke ascending from 
and the traveller liegins t^droop under the give of the smoke of a furnace, and the mysterious in- 

aiiuTV dun. which l«,ks down nnon him like cl oreat tcruiitting blasts of a truniTiCt. exceeding loud? Klich, 


angry dun, which lw.ks d 
bloodshot eye. ircnimcd 
rise on both sides, and, as 


blasts of a trunqict, exceeding loud? Such, 
ourselves, were our rcnectionsj and jre nil 


in between tlic piles which *P'to of oiiijplves, were our rcnectionsj and u 
it were, sternly prescribe his assfeed, botli then and afterwards, ^liat we had 


path, he sinks under an aidiing sensation of fatigue; *u*}ntains far more sublime. We forgot, in the immo- 
kis eve drinks in molteti Are from the burning sands, ~'Zi " " „-7":— ' : ; ."T-T 

and flnHs no relfcf in ftiminir to the ror.kv hoiin<1nrv • . * ™ wiivcnt of St flatliatine’s, at Slnnl, was fmiiiM,BPcniil. 
ana nnas no reiKijn raramg to we rocky noumiMy, tnuiition, by Hctona, moUior of the ismiwmr amjitautiiic. 

be is fam to seek rest on cvery^spot of scanty herba^, in the fouriU cuntiiry. * , ', 
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I feeling of disappointment, that the Scri^rnl nar- 
j rative nowhen warrants the expectations which wo had 
entertained, of secin;riD Sinai a mountain diflferent from 
othera in its conformation; and tiint the tremendous 
transactions which occurred on it, stood in no need of 
the scenic efToct which our hasty im!i$;tnattQns were 
'demanding. 

Crossing the plain, and approaching the monastery, 
we could' better ob.scrve the niastive masonry of its 
■wails. The monastery gardens, with their irregular 
nn<l unsubstantial entdosures, lying between St Ca¬ 
tharine’s and the plain, had no doubt detracted from 
the appearance of the ediflee, os seen from a distatice. 
Admiring the industry of'tliosc who, without the assist- 
aiuio of any of the appliances of science, ha<i resened 
from the barrenness of nature the patches of cultiva¬ 
tion which I saw, and deeply impressed at the same 
time by the thought, how deep and strong must have 
been the feeling which c<mld have led men to renounce 
the world, and come to dwell in such a dreary and 
forbidding solitude, I .'irrived at the monastery of St 
(Catharine’s, 

Tlie worthy fathers had descried ns .at <n distance with 
the aid of their telescopes, and were quite prcparetl, not 
to open their gates for us—for that is not the way in 
which visitors are admitted into the monastery of Mount 
Sinai—but to hoist us up by a windlass, into what may 
Ix! .lescrihi'd as an overhanging window, or a balcony 
without a iloor to it A rope as thick as a man's arm 
is lowered, the Iwp at the end of wliich being placed 
und<T the person to be raised, in the manner of a swing- 
ing-rop(.‘, he gives a signal to those above, who hoist 
him up accordingly. In this manner we soon e.tfected 
oiir eiitranee into the monastery, servants, baggage; and 
all. ftiie cannot help thinking, that if this deviec is 
intended to secure tlie place against Arab aggression, it 
is somewhat insuflicient; lH:siilos that the mere name 
the pasha is an ample iwotection. lf.»liowever, the de¬ 
sign of the romantic niwle of entry be to create an im¬ 
pression on visitors, one can j)ard()n the h.armless trick 
for its success. Tliere w.a.s, in fact, something pleasing 
in being lioisted up some thirty or forty feet of dead 
wall, and swung into a eurious-sliaped apartment, aniong 
a nmnhcr of g(K)d-luiraoiirod-looking fellows, with long 
beards, and n>bes of eaniels' liair, wlio, both the workers 
•at the windlass and the lookers on, ga-red at you with 
tlic most unsophisticated curiosity. 

• Wlien all bad iisccnded, wo w'crc conducted to tlie 
l«irt of tbe convent appropriated to visitors, where we 
were aeeonmiodated with a suite of apartments Ixith for 
ourselves and our servants. The room which we se¬ 
lected had an abundance of cushions and Syrian cariiets, 
necessary to form that indisiiensable jionvenience in the 
Kast - a divan. 'VVe stood, however, in greater need of 
f.iod lhan of rest, and the kind-hearted superior aeeord- 
j ingly ordered hrend and dates to be act liefore us. Tlie 
j former was a great *luxury, after the acid conipositioir 
I wbieh for some days we had been eating usiFbr the name 
of bread; and the dates wore nn exeelleiit suliKtitifte for 
butter—nn nrticlo wliieli the aiistemious monks never 
SCO, Simple ns the fare was, we made a hearty iiil*l, 
and the crystal water of Sinai tasted os if expressly de¬ 
signed to ^lay the thirst eauseil by tjio saccharine mat¬ 
ter of tlm dstps. It may here be prexier to inform all 
who are interested, that the life of any animal is not 
pomiitU'd to be taken within theVgUs of the monastery; 
the good fathers, however, are neJommodating in their 
spirit, and your servants may slay n 'whole flock of 
goats outside if they cIknisc, and the carcases will lie 
hoisted in for your use. As the goats of Sinai are reared 
on aroraatie herbs and grasses, tlieir flesh surpasses the 
finest venison in flavour. Sheep and cows are not pro- 
cufliWe in tins part of Arabia. The iiiouks theiiiselves 
live for the most ^rt on flsli and vegetabtes. lla^^ing 
fortunately bcort infonned, before setting out from 'iffr, 
of their penchant fur the former article of diet, wc had 
broughttsix baskots-fiill as a present for them. Not 
' having been sifltcd or prepared for the journey, they had 


/ certainly not been improved by thei^carriage tbrongh 
I the wilderness f our dragoman, however, infonneii us 
that a slight, or even a considerable degree'ra taint, 
would not prevent tliora from licing greatly reJishecl bv 
the fathers. It was a severe fiut with them at the pe'- 
rioil of our arrival; and it was provoking to think that 
two days more must elapse Ijcfore our fish could be 
tasted. It is expected at the monastery that you^ay 
for whatever you nxiuire, with the exception of bread 
and water, which are regarded p'free to all romers. In 
the English spirit, we first insisted upon defraying all 
our npBsihle expenses, after which wc exhibited onr pre¬ 
sent of fisli. The discipline of the monastery is -very 
rigid i and at whatever hour of the night you may 
awake, the same incessant heart-hreaJelng chant assails 
your car. « ' 

And now let us twitf a view of the interior of the mo¬ 
nastery. From the veranda or balcony of our quarters, 
we were bewildered by seeing, piled up along tbe inside 
of the heavy walls of thq quadrangle, nn endless series 
of little loilge.8, almost like children’s card-houses. As 
we htuked at this jumble of little cells, we could Iiardly 
lielp thinking, notwithstanding the incongruity of sueii 
an idea with the locality, how admirably tlie Iwrders of 
the quadrangle were suited for a'game of ‘ Inde and 
sock.’ Becoming at length familiar with tine appearance 
of these little tenements, we turned our eyes to tlie more 
important buildings which occupy the ec-ntre of the en¬ 
closure—the church of .Justinian, or OunlininmHui, as the 
monks call liinn, and the mosque, which, to gratify the 
MalK-metans, is{ singularly enough, allowed to exist within 
the monastery walk. Contiiiuing tlie glance till tbe eye 
resteil on the bare and verdureless masses of dusky 
sftattored rock wliieh surround tlie convent b’rce a ram¬ 
part, the elTect was^;euliar. The walls of ibe monas¬ 
tery, by hidiitg the more iuljaccnt gnmnd from the view, 
produced thf imptesskin that you were in the bottom of 
a crater, of which the mountains round you were the 
sides. Epw sitnatiqns could have Ix-en selected la'tter 
suited for the purpwsos of sglf-mortirteation; and the 
prolonged endar.aneo irf’such a phu-e must be inexpres¬ 
sibly painful. The fathers consider residence in this 
convent a hard service, and are glad to exchange it for 
that of C-airo when they emi. All things considered, 
however, they are a wonderfully clieerful «'t of rneii; 
and tliey seemed anxious to do all they isnild to amuse 
us. VVe were happy in flnding in their number a vener¬ 
able individual who had been a inen-liant in Beng.a1, 
and li.ad visited many parts of India, but liad at length, 
for some cause or other, retired from the 'vrorM, and 
come to end his days at Mount Sinai. This person at¬ 
tached himself to us daring our stay, and wn.s of essen¬ 
tial survieia in pointing out aul c.xplaining much that 
was purious about the mon.aatery. Although he pro¬ 
fessed to have abjured all interAt in the world wliieh he 
had forsaken, and even ,{0 bo carefess as to tlie fate of 
the 'relations h3 bad left in Hindustan, 1 did not fail to 
perceive, that to speak a langnage whieh his tongue had 
long disused, hut ■w'-jeb was still familiar to his heart, 
gave him pleasure; indeed, all the while I continued ad- 
drqfising him in that language, which had perhaps in by- 
tgone days uttered his tenderest emotions, his eye seemed 
to say, no less plainly than ihe voices of the Hindoo 
shopktH'pi’rs I afterwards met with in Mocha, ‘ O speak 
to ns once again in that dear Hiiidoostanee, for w'c do 
love to hear it 1’ 

l)n the day after our arrival, we were taken to in¬ 
spect whatever was considered worth attention in the 
monastery. We passed ftrougli the church built by 
Justinian. The exterior impressed us with the idea of 
great antiquity, but p<Hses1bd no title to the praise of 
arehiteetnral tmuty, r^mUin!!^ vast pciwd9r-maga- 
zine rather than a chnrcii. The interior has also a very 
ancient appearance, but little more can be said for it, 
and the traveller who seeks gratification in 4lie sight qf 
bemitiful paintings or aupe^iifuriiiture, would be dis¬ 
appointed hem There are, it is tine, silver candle- 
sticl^ at least seven feet higli, but tlieir size and their 
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value are their gcateat recommendations, the work¬ 
manship heiiiff riluo cnou>fh. The paintings on tlie 
root atm AralJs are thu veriest daubs lhat ever issued 
frorfi a brush. Tlie mosaic of the utiurch i.s simple, and, 
althnngli in excellent preservation, appears to be coeval 
with its foundation. After surveying the church itself, 
we were conducted itito a spacious rcce.ss at its farther 
extAmity. where, besides the marble chest or sarcopha- 
giiR in which the uncorruptt''. body of St Catharine is 
said to repose, wc werp shi-vn the e.xact spot wltcre 
Moscs'beheld tlie Burning Bash. Here, in the spirit, or 
rather according to the letter, of tlto sacred narrative, 
lyo were required to take off our sliocs Iteforc we made 
our approach. Nor was the j^naiice in, the slightest 
degree inconvenient, for the passage was covered with 
rich Syrian carpet. A lami> ft kept constantly burning 
within the shrine, casting a dim re^gious light through 
the glopni of the holy recess. The outer ctxiting of the 
riirine consists entirely of splendid silver plates, a mi¬ 
nute description of which wopld occupy seyeral pages. 
Standing looking at them, I could not refrain from re¬ 
flecting on tfic grossue.ss, ullicit the naturalness, of'that 
taste which, instead of leaving a stwt so sacred in oqf 
as.soci,atioiis in its primeval state, a patch of ground on 
a barren hill-side, with the free winds of heaven blowing 
over it, could think of wsdling it in, and Tooling it over, 
and covering it with Syrian carx»et, and besilvering and 
Ix-shililKtring it with such in-door attentions. 

Before leaving the church of iTustiniau, I inspected 
the splendid curtain of tapestry said to liave been 
worked by tbe lingers of St Oatharim? herself, and 
which certainly, if she worked the whole of it, does cre¬ 
dit to her patience, as well as to the forlxiarance of time. 
It is a rii'h wch of crimson silk, about twenty feet long 
.ami tan broad, wrought witli •» skill'which faw ladies of 
the present age could emulate. The fliinrcs are cm- 
hroidcred of silk, plentifully intermixed with the richest 
gold twist, and represent scenes from the Scripture his¬ 
tory—pjdni-covercd landscapes, men and womint in f )ri- 
cntal costume, and Hocks pnd lienVlt among which the 
camel is always a conspicuous ebjcct. Altogether, the 
curtain, if not one of the most tasteful things in the 
world, is certainly one of the n'ost rare and costly: it 
would sdl, I should think, for ten thousand pounds in 
any capital of Euroite. 

Outside the church of Justinian were shown to ns, 
growing in a small bed of earth, three or four reputed 
lineal descendants of the Burning Bush, in no very 
thriving condition. It struck me that the plant thus 
selected by the monks (nut the present race, who evi¬ 
dently Ixilicve the tradition, but those of some former 
generation) to represent the Burning Bush laid not 
been Judiciously chosen. Jtisararc plant in tjic district, 
and rcsemhlcs the raspberry in its leaf, so much so 
indeed, that 1 could nuA help inquiring if it produced 
fruit The plant wfiich wouli^iiarc agreed better W'itli 
my fancy on tlie subject w.as a’small sciAggy one, bear¬ 
ing a pretty but diminutive pink flower, and wliosc 
br.anehc8 arc so tliick amj dose, tlijj, if eArcfully culti¬ 
vated, it could 1)C shaped into scats by the pruning 
shears. So hardy is this litUc inhabitant of the desert 
tliat it grows plentifully even on Mount Sinai, wludi, 
also exhibits patches of v^ious kinds of aromatic herb¬ 
age, including a species of thyme with larger leaves than 
that of England. 

Having made the tour of the interior of the monastery, 
wc were prepared to ascend Mount Sinai proper. We 
were first ushered out of the monastery into the garden, 
through a low subterraneourfpassago defended by two 
massive iron gates, cither of^hich was capable of resist¬ 
ing anything hut artillery. J'hevonerabte superior him¬ 
self opened those gatast and led ns into the gardens—a 
sort of terrace about fifteen feet? above tlie level oi the 
ground outside, luid I'ontaining abundance of fruit-trees, 
ospceially plums and almonds. Kosemary and similar 
, Ufcrbs grow in perfcctioiv here; vegetables were not in 
•season, but we were tolU they arc produced in great 
plenty. 


From a door in the wall of the ganlen we were re- i 
qiiired to let ourselves down, by taking hold of a rope, | 
and walking down the wall hiiekwanls—a task of no j 
givat difllculty, owing to the roughness of the masonry. | 
We were now fairly beyond the precincts of thb monas- ! 
tery, and the ascent began. It was greatly facilitated j 
by a sort of rough stair of large stones, for whh'h pil-' j 
griliis arc said to be iudehted to the piety of tlie Empres.s | 
Ilclana. For my part, howcvqr, I saw no difllculty in | 
the useeiit of Mount Sinai sufficient to prevent any 
youthful lady, with a loving lieart, and a stain-art arm 
to lean upon, from accomplishing it. An hour's walk 
brought us to a small flat or landing-place, where wo 
refreshed ourselves at a well of excellent water. From 
this a winding path brought us to a second landing- 
place, where, besides plenty of water, there was soil 
enough to form a garden, had the monks so chosen, 'i'hc 
only thing, however, whicli we found growing licrn was 
a large and beautiful cypress-tree. <hi this jiart of tlie 
mountain is an ancient chapel, of no great size, and of 
as simple architeetiirc as the church of Justinian. This 
chapel, our guides informed us, was erected over the 
burial-place of,the prophet Elisha; 1ml as we have no 
account of Elisha’s having ever visited Sinai, and as we 
arc told in ttic thirteentli chapter of the first hook of 
Kings that he was buried in Palestine, this must have 
been a mistake. Possibly the purimse of the chapel 
may have been to commemorate the scene in the life of 
Elisha’s predecessor, Elijah, recorded in the nineteenth 
cliapter of the first book of Kings; althongli the absence 
of all appcar.mcc of a cave near the sjiot would seem to 
indicate that, even under tliis supposition, the fon.nder 
had fixed on the wrong locality'. (lontiiming our ascent 
from tlie neighbourhood of this eha])cl, wc came to 
anotlier flight of steps resembling tbe former, but in a 
better state of preservation. A-wnding these, we were 
told that wc stood on the top of Blount Sinai. 

I * Mount Sinai proper, as has Ixvn already mcntioncil, 
is not visililo on tnc road from Tor, Ixniig eonccaled by 
the intervening mountain of St Catharine’s. Tlicrc is 
a striking difference between the colour of tlie rock 
eomtxising Mbunt Sinai and that of the rock eoinpnsing 
St Catharine’s—a circumstance which is rendered all 
the more nuti(X‘ablu liy the close ju.xtapnsition of the 
two mountains; so close, indeed, os only tulxi cxpressc<l 
by the word ctmluel. The stone of St Catharine's is the 
same porphyry-eolouri'd granite wliieh apiftars to com¬ 
pose almost all the ranges of the desert; the stone u(. 
Sinai, on the other liniiil, whr.icvcr be its composition, 
is of a dirty white and gray colour, with a tliin black or 
brown scurf, pnxluecd by the action i:f the weather. In 
this appearance our imaginations tried to find evidence of 
the great elemental warfare recorded in the sacred Iwoks; 
but unless in the whiteness of the summit, whieh might 
be supposeil to have Ixjen the efl'cet of tlie bleaching action 
of fire on porphyry-coloured granite, we could not find 
Vraccs so palpable as we desired, Sinai rises like a vast 
tower from«yie plain, and is a more roundly-sliaix-d 
eminence tlian is common in this region. Creeping 
close to the brink of tlie prepipicc, on the side oppusilo 
tq^liat by which we had ascended, T gazed downward, 
not without feelings of dread, as the wind swept over me 
in snfiicicnt force if> carry me away. On this side, the 
mountain is not devoid of sublimity, whicliwhowever, is 
not increased by the small chapel erected on the spot, 
'rhe plain at the foot oftMount Sinai is of greater extent 
than the oval-siiapcJi one mentioned ns stretching out 
before St Catharine’s; and, contrary to the assertions 
of some, is, _with the small hills which bound it (even 
without having recourse to the opinion, that geological 
changes have teen brought about in this locality by 
convalsious which have happened subsequently to tlie 
period referred to by the sacred historian),,quitcj^'gc 
cnosigh to haSro afforded encamping room to tlie Israelites 
wifile the law was teiiig delivered. Ikiwever, wc arc 
not Itonnd to consider this moantain the true Sinai, 
although there seems to be litUc room for doubling that 
it is. There is one mountain In the vicinity of Tot, * 
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I with an imnienac plain at its base, wiiich some arc dis- 
I! posed to think is more entitled to tlio honour. 

'! Tlic Gulf of Suck is said to be visible from the top of 
i Mount ^in.ai, but the weather was too liazy to permit 
I our seciiiK it. Wo enjoyed, however, at one view all 
I that .siibliiuity cd' desert seenery which wo had seen only 
■ ' in detached portions durinpf our route. A vast exjeut 
' i of rocky wilderness lay before us, the shattered and 
; ] vcrdureless pinnacles in which seemed like thd up- 
I sputteriuKS and spray dashes of a sea of adamant, rullhiK 

I its reluctant billows under the hands of the Creator. 

; After luxuriatini; for some time in the prospect, wc 

II prepared to descend the mountain by a difl’ereut route. 

, j In tlie descent, the worthy father who acted as our guide 
. I ]>ointcd out to us the spot where Moses broke iti pieces 

• tliii two tables of stone, and also the pLieo where his 
\ hands were supported by Aaron and llnr while he prayed 
‘ I for the disconiilturc of Amaick. llenching the b.asc of 

I ,Sinai, we pursued a path leading round that of St Catha- 
', riiie’s; and here we saw welj-cultivated olive-gardens, 

, i belonging to tiie eon vent; also a huge stone, wliich we 
' were ini'ormed was tlu; very rock out of which Moses 
: had brouglit water. It is a weather-rimndcd mass, of 
: about ten feet high .and six broad, wliieh .appears to 
^ I liave la'eii detached from tlic mountaiii-rlills above. 

According to the iSerijitural narrative, .Moses smote 
, I the rock only twice; but here wo saw Iwelre graidly 

I I gashes. The propriety, however, of a separate outlet 

I i for the water of each tribe, will be apparent to every 

I I one. 

From Moses’ Hmik we were led to the jilace where 

I the Israi-litcs worshipped the golden calf--tho spot 
■. being nnirkeil by a liole dug into the rock immediately 
;! in front of St Catharine’s, partly filled with ruhbisli, in 

token of abhorrence fur the idolatry of uhich it hail 
been tlic scene. Close to this locality we saw an eii- 
, canipiiieiit of Arabs, iiiiserahly poor in their appear- 
' ance. but with large herds of go.ats—‘the Arab’s wealth 
I' - browsing near tlieiii. It is (piite a puzzle to eonecive 
', how these men can live under their slight tents of black 
I' goats' hair during the snows of winter. , 
j I Our walk ended, we re-entered tlie monastery by tlic 
;' same route us we had used for our e.xit. A few curio- 
[' sities still remained to lie seen. In the library, the 
; I superior showed us a nianiiscript Greek New Testa- 
I; nieiit, said to have hecn written by a young lady in the 

II fillli centiir>'^; and a surpassingly beautiful specimen of 
i tiiligrapliy it was. We were sliowii .also a paper pur- 

11 iKiriing to lie a copy of tile firman granted by Maliomct 
■; to the iiioiiiistery, the original, on wliich the prophet, 

1 who could not write, liad stamped the impression of 
j his hand, covered with ink, liy way of signature, having 
I lioeii taken away by one of tlie sultans, who deemed it 
j too precious to lie left with the monks. The paper 
; which wc saw bore the delineation of the back of a 
hand, and appeared to be a copy of a copy, made ex-^ 
pressly to bear handling. ^ 

And now came the time when wc must qui^ this 
wonderful place. We parted with friendly regret from 
our kind-hearted entertainers, to whom we kept waving 
kisses with our hands while wc remained in sight Lin¬ 
der the monastery walls we found a vast posne of Arabs, 
who olfered us rock crystals, and'rod* resembling hazel, 
fur sale. INsentangling ourselves from these people, 
we recommenced our journey tlirough the scenes of 
grandeur whieh wc had formerly passed. Wo had an 
opportunity, hefuro leaving tlio lAighbourhood of the 
monastery, of observing the exceeding hardness of the 
granite of which the desert ridges are composed. Some 
Greeks and Arabs in the service of tlic monastery were 

• at work, shaping blocks of it into building stones; we 
examined tlieir tools, and found them much blunted by 
tlirf^peratiwi. I mdj' mention here, that within the 
monastery are fo?ges, anvils, and almost every impk- 
ineiit necessary \o assist human labour in a rude state 
of the arts. From the date the monks manufacturo a 
spirit *.w^ich, wheu tinctured with the juice of tlus 
soiitbprnwood,Vhich grows profusely in the desert, is 

. • - * 


called aijua ardente —a name, howevef, which it scarcely 1 j 
deserves. The suuthernwo^ and other aromi^ic herbs i 1 
of the desert possess the property of being ignitfablc i 
in a green state—an unspeakable advantage to the I 
tr.aveller, as otherwise the refreshing coffee would he,, ■ 
unattainable. , 

Much lias been written resiiectiiig the dangerouMha- 
racter of the Arabs of the peninsula of Sinai, w as • 
my experience goes, I nm bound to say tliat, in all my i 
intercourse with them, I mu*titith the most genuine 
politeness—that politenesS whieh I/ird Chesterfield de¬ 
fines os ' a desire to pkiasc.’ The Greek inhabitants of 
the peninsula likewise, both lay and clerical, meait 
equal praise,* The clergy are simple and dignified in 
their deportment; they possess in a high degree the 
affections of their tlAika f and their morals appear to be 
unimpeachable. Tith*noiika of Sinai have been accuscil 
of covetoui^css; of this, however, I saw no tvideffec. 
Though not rich, they are not servile or cringing. The 
IVcc-will offerings wliieji flow to the monastery from 
Eurqpe, together with a small revenue arising from the ; 
sale of their dates, and of the spirit wliiMt they iiia- ] 
ifiifaetiirc from them, support them with deeeney, and 
enable them to show uiueli kindiioss to their poorer 
bretliren, and to the Arab iHipulatiuii. 

- - - . ■ I. . ■ ^ ... I. Ml-.a, . ... 

CHOOSING A WIFE. 

‘AVuen' I wed,’ said young May to a friend with whom 
ho was one- day,in conversation, ‘ it shall bo with a woman i 
who IS pretty ; I could not love any other. She must : 
also bo aceuiiiplislied ; I should not otherwise feel happy i 
lit society with her. She must bo good te’-.ipcred, or i 
we might ho ctorndlly squabbling. iSlic must be young, ; 
or her .attractions would soon fade.’ i 

* When I wed,’ replied his friend, ‘ it shall ho with a i 
woman who is wealthy; I sh dl then be sure of being ' 
comfortable for lifci 

In the course of tihie both 3Iay .and his friend, whom j 
w'e will call Matthew-s, went in search of a wife. Tlioy ‘ 
were both of respectable connexions, comely young men, \ 
and {Kissesscd fair opportunities of making a selixitioii. 
May first entered upon his matrimnnial expedition, re¬ 
solving that lie would adhere implicitly to the combi* 
n.ation of qualifications wliich he believed could alone 
seenre his happiness. JIany months jiiussed away, and 
among none of his acquaintances could he select a 
lady whom he conceived eitlier sufiieiently pre-tty, or 
accomplished, or good tempered, or yonng: they were 
all tolerable; but did not attain the necessary standard { 
in either of the requisite qu-alifications. His was a per- | 
severing temperament, or 1 il^ might have despaire'd. I 
At length he was fortunate i^ough to meet a young ; 
lady, then in the zenith of lier beauty, with blue eyes, j 
auburn hair, aij^l a eumidexion of alibiister and vonnU j 
lion* in their most approved proportions. May was i 
smitten. Had his heart been less under the control of | 
his head, ho woulii*have fallen straightway ‘ in love 
but he recollected that beauty was only one of the 
ncoissary ingredients of his matrimonial compound, and 
file paused. Here, however, was one requisite to begin i 
with—something on which lib might base his liopes— 
upon Which he might have an assurance to proceed in 
search of the remaining qualifications. He procured an 
introduction to the family of the ^oung lady, and was 
soon on intimate terras. Everything advanced prosper¬ 
ously. The lady was a^inplishcd in the most ex¬ 
tended signification of tl\ term. She was evidently 
young, although—ladies will be so close—be bad rot 
been able to learn her prcciw^agej and he hnd«watched 
narrowly, but had nev«r succeed in discovering that 
sbe possessed any infirmity of temper. Hu paid iier a 
visit one morning, for tlie purpose of pretonting her . 
with tickets for an approaching eoiieert, and, being 
ushered suddenly into her pritenee, ^liscovered her tii ’• 
the act of pulling her younger sister’s ears, the latter not 
havii)g properly learned a French lesson to whieh she had 
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b&vti sut. Tliiii ti'.'t'. imjiroper, but should scarce linvc 
been iii 4 uiilMirdrtimbli* offence. May was, however, so 
Bur|)ris('(l onil shocked at the occurrence, that he cur- 
titiled his visit to the shortest dhiiciisioiis coinuien- 
fcuiate willi ((ood-brecdiug (taking care to iiiaku no ru- 
fercnce to the tickoits he had brought), and in>ver re¬ 
turned lo the house. Ho was uuduubtedly a fastiiUi'us 
>«uii;; Seiitleiiuin. 

lieuiitiful as the iiioriiiiig, uitd gentle as the d">e, 
Wits t)i£ next duntsel wlio itossed under his review. A 
winning kindness lurked beneath the glances of her 
dark hazel eye, and the tones of lior voice rcseitibled 
itbftest music. Slie was indeed Hie iiii|)eraunutioii of 
goodness and muekiHtss. May was eneliiAited with 'ler 
appuarauee; hut witli liis eyehaiitiiunit was mingled 
the cold eale.uhiliuii which luul InllueiK'ed liini, pro¬ 
bably for gisid, in the preceding filsi'. He thought lie 
eoTild We happy with this fair creature, w*ere she hut 
luieoinplished. I'lifortiinutely slie was not: tier eir- 
ciiiiistimees and eunditiuii iif life were such as had 
kd rattier ^o the cultivation of the umiiihle, than of 
tile more linlliaiit ipialitiesof a feninle education. There 
was stahility of eliurueter, miiiglud with iiilhiite taste, bfft 
ill) aiiseueo of extriiisiu adornuieut. May was too iiiueh 
iiedded lo his standard to he content witli this, and ho 
thus lust a ‘ iS'iirl of jirecious iiricc.’ Some tinio elapsed 
ere he was enabled to make a third essay towards ob¬ 
taining a wife possessed of beauty, aeeomplislinients, 
guisl temper, and youth, lie had found youtli, beauty, 
an I aeeotiiplishmcnts, ami next, gisid tenijior andlieuiity, 
but with tliese lie had not Itecii eonti-ntT Jle now met 
youtli, goiMl temper, and aeenmplishmeiits, hut was as 
little so. The young jiersoo who now attracted his atten¬ 
tion liad just passed ovit tii.-it purhsl of life which lias 
been so aptly compared to the earliest of tfie seasons. 
Hit mind partook of the elasticity of her'gait, yet hud 
it aeiimred a certain degree of maturity, wliieh tidd of 
he.' approach to wotnunhoud. tilic was the hrealliiiig 
ri'iire.'.eiitation of the point of transition from Kie frcsli- 
iicss and verdure of spring, to tliTi bnllianey and the 
hrigi.tness of summer. She ivas, liowever, deficient in 
personal beauty, nay, jiarticiilarly * plain,’ as the phrase 
ill; and as May luul resolved that he could ‘love no 
woman who was not beautiful,’ why, he passed her by 
jilio. Those persons who were aware of the olijects of 
hi.s stMi'ih predieted an utter failure—not so miieli on 
aecoimt of the- rarity of the stated eomhinalions, as of 
the fostidiousiiuss of the jiarty wuo was to judge of their 
exteiil. It was, however, May’s good fortune to Ik; at 
length eiudili-d to test tlin propriety of . Ids standard. 
After many resoarcUus, and many disappiiiutments, he 
met a lady at once youn^, accomplished, beautiful, and 
good teui|iered. What a day of joy was ftiat to our 
fastidious friend t how i^iunerous the eongralulatioiis he 
be.stow('d upon his ze'iil, his ]>atieiiee, and his per¬ 
severance! Ho would eertaiifiy have ijiocome inygue 
from iU) ecstasy of delight, luul he possessed ou ex¬ 
citable teniperanieiit; but he did not, as lias been 
alreiuiy )jenx:ived. • 

■ May experienced no ilifliculty in placing his suit in 
desii.'ilile progress; and when it appeared to him Aat 
lie had siiliinirted to all rcasouahle ctelay, he ‘ proposed,’* 
.•uni w.is- -rejected! * 

The lady entertained, and perhaps more jusOliaWy, 
ideas not lesr exalted than ids own relative to file party 
whom she should select as her partner for life, and*it 
hail oi-eurted to her that May by no meaus coincided 
with those ideas. r 

Such a eiiii.suu'imation ofi^l his hopes, of all his 
perscveruiKx', had not buewxfKxitcd, and it inflicted a 
figufful ^)w uixm his jjsidK lie endeavoured to reason 
himself into the belief that lie Imd been grossly ill-nscd; 
but he could not conceal fruni himself tliat« freedom of 
selection wjs not bis right alone. The result of his 
rCjfieetious was, tliat if he hoped to obtain a wife at dl, 
he must in future ahau^nn one or mote of tlie quali¬ 
fications vrhieh he had regarded as so absolutely neces- 
B^y. lie determined on abandouing uccompiishuisnts. 


'J'liese could lie acquired in after-life, when youth and 
hoaiity eonld not; and to create gooil temjier where it 
had not originally existetl, was very-problematical. 

Having come to this deteruiiiiatiuii, he luitl to tra¬ 
verse much of his old coarse again, imt with tlie dis¬ 
advantage of now faces and new aequaintanecs. While, 
liefhuil been loiteriiig on his way, now rejecting this 
beauty, now tlmt, time had travelled onwards, and 
tliosT.' whom he iiiii'e knew as ‘ iliseugiigeil,’ eitlier had 
Ui'imie the iiartiiers of less fastidious ihtsohs, or now 
regarded him with iliiiurcut eyes. A manly elegance 
of iiersuii hiul in him given place to exlmordiiiary eor- 
pulcnee, and suavity of demeanour to somewhat of 
pomiHisity and irritability, ‘riie good things of tliis 
life liml enlarged his bulk, self-esteem had given a dis¬ 
agreeable turn to bis conversation, and murtifieations 
and ilisajipointments in the progri'ss of his matriuionial 
plans had renderuil his temper uneven. He was tliere- j 
lore no equal eomjietitor with younger uiul biio>imt- 
spiritoil persons in the new field on whieli lie was enler- 
ing. and it was not to he wondered at that he was van¬ 
quished in- many set ciiconnters. After very eluirac- 
teristic iicrscvtraiice, it became again evident to him 
that lie must lower liis standaril for a wife another iK-g. 

A love of tlic beautiful hail rattier predominated in 
May’s mind, and he now resolved that, if he eneountered 
beauty and good temper, bo would be eonteiit Tins 
would of course sometimes iiielnde youth; but it was a 
great niodifieation of his original coneeptiuns. Alas, 
liowever, for May’s good fortune! IJeauty had so numy 
admirers, that lie seldom siieeeeded in securing alti-n- 
tion to tile olli-rings he presented at her shrine; wliile 
giHhl temper playfully hinted that tlie gi-ntleiinui wlio , 
had for so many years shown so much fastiilioiiMU-hS 
with regard to others, could not himself prove ;i desir- 
ahle uequisitioii. 

Well, thought May—willing to make one more elliirl 
ere he resigned Ifiniself to despair—beauty is but tran¬ 
sitory after all, and good temper a lottery—I will bo 
content with youth. It is so delightful to watch tlie 
expanding of ttie young mind, and to mould tlie clnu-iie- 
ter Ilf one's wifu to tlie perfection of our standard. My 
wife shall certainly he young? Hut alas fei- the vanity 
of our exjieetations 1 May liad forgotten that he w.-is 
now old, and that it is not every one’s good fortune to 
m<-et with a young woman who would ‘j^atlier bean 
old man’s darling than a yoeiiir man’s slave.’ He pro- 
ixised to youth, and lie was rejeeteil. From this mof 
meat he abaiuloned what appeared to him a Iuiik-Ioss 
task, and passed the icmaiiidcr of liis days ‘ an old 
bacliclor.’ 

Alattliows, in the interim, had entered upon his 
wareh after wealth—uiisatisfaetory and Immiliutiiig as 
it is under most eircunistances, but partieuhivly so 
when made to iiiflueuee eunsidcratiuns resjiecting iiiar- 
ymge. It was necessary for him tq. veil Ids interested 
motives; aigl for a time lie succeedeil in doing so. As, 
liowogor, his*altciitiiHis wen; ever in the diriHilioii in 
which wealtli was to be found, they were soon imputisl 
teiJliL- right cause. This was unfortunate, as it sub- 
jmod him to man^ rebufl's. Mothers would bid their 
diuigliters be cautious of encouraging advances on 
the part of Mr Mkttliews ; and guardians would deli¬ 
cately hint that his views in certain quarters were pre¬ 
sumptuous. Our hcro#-as, however, clothed in ‘triple 
brass, an3 was not thus to Iw deterred. It was remark¬ 
able to observe how. In despite of all the defences which 
surrouudwl his ohjeets of pursuit, with what ingenuity 
and intrepidity he would surmount them all, and pro¬ 
cure au intimation of his * ardent auJ devoted suit ’ to 
be conveyed to its destination. Kvety similar act re- 


tbe precautions winch had been taken to prevent his 
approimh, and in tlie teeth of all the daiigecs irhidi 


lk>Net him, Matthews succeeded in obtai|jing fiio affec¬ 
tions of a young lady of fortune, and married her. • • 
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I'o ill) liim .iuBtiiiu, lie was in>t wholly unprinoipled. 
III! hail wcdiluil for wealth, but was quite (lis)M)8eil to 
love, luhl to ill) all honour to hia wifi*. The latter was 
hii>l|-s|)irjteil, confiding, ami alleetionate. Ueareil in 
the iniilst of luxury anil pnifusinii, she senroe knew the 
value of wealth, ami hiul ({iven little heed lo the exhor- 
t.ition.s of her friends eimeximinf' JIatthews’s interested 
views. ‘ lie has told me ho loves me,’ she would rejily, 
‘and I helievu him. IIu may lx* ]KK)r, hut he i.sMiot 
niereenary.' Aeeiistoiueil to the ;;aietit!S of n fashiou- 
alile eiri'Ie, Mrs Matthews ciintemplati'd rendorinK her 
house, afli-r inarriuKe, the UKreeahle n'sort of all the 
flili! of the siaiiety in wliieli her wealth entitled her to 
move. Ileiii); at the saiiK time benevolent, she men¬ 
tally arrunt'ed jdans of extensive nseHilness. On these 
two points it soeiiicd pnjbahlu that some unfortunate 
eollisioii would occur iK'twceii her hushaml and herself. 
Matthews hiul no enlarf^ed riirwh of beiievulencc; and 
his idea of society was limited to an oeeasional itinner, 
nr a party at cards. At any nite. he was not disposed 
tlint that for which he had yielded his lilx*rty, and 
tinieht. so stri'iiiiimsly, should he what he eonsidered 
‘ foolishly squamlcred.’ For some months, however, 
he fell a delieaey in statini; his views to his wife, sim¬ 
ply ohservinp on one iH'easion, ‘ 1 fear, iny dear, that 
we mii.st lii'idn to keep our eviieiulilure within more 
l ircumserihcd bounds.’ ‘ Nimsense, Henry,' replied 
Ml'S Matthews: ‘ ‘ff what value is wealth if it ceases to 
minister to the necessities of the unfortunate, or the 
{>ratilieatiiin of social intercourse? If you love me, you 
will otter no opposition to my views in this matter.' 
Mattliew.s was alsml to reply, hnt his wife placed her 
Jiiif-ei's playfully on liis lips, en.ioininj' .silence, and the 
sulijeet Wii.s diseontinueil. A few days after, he had 
uiiolher opporlimity of advertim; to the matter, of 
whir]) he availeil himself. lli.s wife oontemphiteil 
Hivlii*': ail eutirtaimnent on a iiiiirii than usually splen¬ 
did si'iile, and was desirous of eonsui'tiig him relative 
to some of the arraiiireiiieiits. 

‘ I siiiieesled the other day, my dear,’ he reinurked, 
‘that we should iilaee some limit to tUi;se e-ateilaiii- 
inellt.S.’ 

‘ ] think 1 replied to yon, M ‘iiry, that if yon loved me 
you would urjp* no objeelion.^' she said pettishly. 

‘ I know yon did, my dear, hut I raimot longer defer 
speaking pl.i^niy; we retrench.' 

* yifw.'./, Henry ; did you say wa.'.i *’ 

• ‘(VTtaiidy, niydear; the uioiiiy iiiav he more advtui- 
tageously disposed of than in giving the.se lairties.' 

‘ Is it nut mine, Henry ?’ 

Mattliews roddeneiltothe eyes; he had nut auticipated 
so pointed a ipieslion. ‘ It in yours; hut rememlicr that 
the law gives me control over it,’ he replied somewhat 
sharply. 

Mrs Matthews coloured deeply in her turn; and then, 
a moment aftiT, Ihij blood fled from her countenance, 
and went back rushing to her heart, till it^prodnoed a* 
feeling of sulloeation. Her Iiiisliaod's langlivge ani^-teil- 
tiinents were of a initiirc to which she had Ix'cn totally 
imaeeustonicd: his ileelaration coni'crning the contrvil 
which the law gave him over her property, broiij^t 
hack vividly to her mind the uiiilioii of her friends I'on- 
ciTuing his interested motives in pailtering uiuvriage. 
The wliiile tfflis Hie ocenrrenee'of an instant. ‘ Henry,’ 
she sflid, as the tliought preseiiteji itself, * it is not true 
what my friends repiurtod of you previous to our mar¬ 
riage, is it?’ » 

‘What did they say of mo?’ ho asked, 

'They said you sought my furtuue rajjicr Uian 
myself.’ 

Here was a direetion given to the discussion which 
Matthews did not exficet, and the suddenness with wliieli 


He^ was a disavowal of the siispieioii which had 
.oceurredHu he^ but the moiie iu wliieh it had been given 
wjui not cakofated to produce belief. If it were not 


well-founded, wlicnd'ore tbe agitation, fhe delay in giving 
a reply? Suspicion, once excited, overthrows every 
barrier of eonfldcmic, and Mrs Matthews felt ciiXviive^ 
that tier friends had siK>kou truth, L’tidc, self-estifeni, 
vanity, love, all brought Hie tears gusliing to her eyes, 
and she wept bitterly. • 

Matthews, after eiimiiosing himself, returned to the 
apartincnt, to assure his wife of flic falsity of li*r Ais- 
picions. Shi: ix-rmittod him to liviieve tiiat he had suc- 
ceeiieil, but never ageist did Mfs*MatUiewH reiKise that 
confldeiice in her Imsliaiid’l atfeetioii, :md Hnit rflianee 
on lii| lioiiour, wliiclt are among Hie surest safeguards 
of tlie happiness of wwliled life. Tliey apjieareti to thg 
wurld a conteuteil, if not iiappy eoiiplc; but Mattliews 
ever felt, in despite of liinisolf, tiiat he was receiving tbe 
w^ages of a inereenay tril'kster j while his wife would 
sumetiincs wonder \vfi|ti it was which so weighed lier 
s])irits down*, and rendercil her wretched, until she ue- 
fleeted tiiat she was wcdiled to an aovknturkii. 


OLfYEll CHOMWKLL VlNDiCATEX) 

* liY THOMAS OAKLSfLE. 

SECOSl) AllTlCl.E. 

Altuouiui Cromwell sat as representativt of Uunting- 
dmi in tlie tliird and fourth parliaments of (Hilaries 1. 
(I()27- 9). ill! ui.'iy tie said to have lived to liis thirty- 
seventh year in (lerfeet ubbiiurity. He devoted liiuiself 
to fai-miMg bu»niess, liad a large family of suns anil 
daiigliters, and seems to liave been altogether what is 
called a respcelable lui'iiiber of society ; nliieil he liiiii- 
setf, in the spirit of religious self-reproai li. .,'iys he was 
the cliief ilf sinners. On the ri.se of llm troubLa in 
Scotliind, aiiil'tlie consequent c.'illi'ig ef a ii.irliamcnt for 
supplies (lU-iU), Cromwell came uji for Cambiidge. 
it was not, b.ittcvcr, till 1. reappeared in the next 
pavlianiei’l fintl), iljj repreoi ntativo of l!io e,uiu' pl.iee, 
tiiat lie attraided any speeiiilattention. .Sir i’hilqi War¬ 
wick then ilesi rilies liim as * a geiiilemiiii very ordiiianly 
apparelleil,’ in ‘ a plain suit, wliieli seemed to liave been 
inaile liy an ill eoimtry tailor.' Ilis linen 'plain, and 
not very clean.' his ‘sword .stuck elose to hi.s side, his 
I'ouiitenanee swollen and reiidish, his voice sliarp and 
uiituneablc, anil his eliK[UCiici! full of fervour.’ It is 
needless, however, to pursue lliese liistorical details; 
suHice it that, when it fairly came to war between tlie 
king and parliament, and the latter liegan to raise 
troops, (.’romwell contributed li.SOi). and undcrlixik tlie 
mustering Sif volunteers iu Cihiiliridgesbire. His lirst 
^cts speak of energy : he sei/.eij the arms in the c.'istle 
of Cambridge, Mid stopiied tlie university iilate, wortli 
twexty tliousaiill pounds? from ticing sent away. 

Tlie first aetioiis in the war wire, as is well known, 
in favour of the kin;^ How Capl.iin Cromwell saw the 
cause of the evil, luid redressed it, may be gatliered from 
a portion of a speeidi of ids, whieli we give with Mr 
Tarlyle's iuterpolatious (tliose within inverted eoinraas 
being fer lidpiug the sense—fliose in brackets exelaina- 
tory eiimmeiits of the editor). ‘ I wa.s a person who, 
from my first uiuploymcut, was suddenly preferred and 
hffed uii from lesser trusts to greater; from my first 
being a eaptaiii of a tromi of liorse; and did labour as 
well as I could to ilisehar^my trust; auJ God blessed 
me '* lliorein” as it iileascAiim. And 1 did truly and 
plainly, and in a way qf ftqliij^ simplicity, m it was 
judged by very groat axd wise men, and good men too, 
desire to make my instruments help me in tiiat work. 
And I will deal plwiily with you: 1 had a yery worthy 
friend then; aud he was a ■^pry noble jaTson, and^'I 
know bis memory is very grateful *10 all—Mr John 
Uam^ideu. [Hear, hea^; a notable piece of history I] At 
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my first going ouWnto this engagement, I saw our men 
were beaten at every band. I did indeed j and desired 
himd'Iial lie would make some additions to my T.ord 
Essex’s army of some new regiments; and 1 told bim 
would serviceable to Mm in brinfnng sueli men in 
as I tbought had a spirit tliat would do something in 
theaw'ork. This is very true that I tell^'ou; God 
knows f lie not. “Your troops,” said I, “ are most of 
them old decayed servinp-men, and tapsters, and such 
kind of fellows; and,” said Ij “ their troops are gentle¬ 
men’s sons, younger sons and persons of quality. do. you 
think that the spirits of such base and mean fellows 
will ever Iw able to encounter gentlcin&n that b.'ive 
honour, and courage, and resolution in them?'’ Truly 
I I did represent to bim in this manper conscientiously; 
anyj truly I did tell bim: “ YoVi must get nicn of 
a spirit: and take it not ill wliat I say—1 know you 
will not—of a spirit that is likely to go on .is far as 
gentlemen will-go; or else yon will bo beaten still.’^ I 
told bim so1 did truly. He was a wise and worthy 
person; and he did tliiiik that I talked a gowl notioiil 
but an impracticable one. [Very natural in Mr Hampden, 
if I recollect him well, your highness! With his close 
thin lips and tcry vigilant eyes; with his clear ofiicial 
understanding, lively sensibilities to “unspotted cha¬ 
racter,” “ safe courses,” &c. &c. A very brave man ; 
but formidably thick-quilted, and with pineer-lips, and 
eyes very vigilant. Alas, there is no *iwssibility for 
poor Columbus at any of the puidic ofllces, till once he 
become an .actuality, ar 1 say, “Here is the Amcricad 
was telling you of!”] Truly I tobl him L could ilo 
somewhat in it. 1 did so—“did this aoim.uvliat:'’ and 
truly 1 must needs say this to you, “ TIic result was”— 
impute it to what you please; I mi-sed such nieu as bud 
the fear of God before them, as tmiiki some ciKiselenec 
of wbat they did; [The Inmsidcs; J-ealJ and from that 
day forw.anl, I must say to you, tiicy were never beaten, 
and wherever they were eiig.-iged against the enemy, 
they beat eontiiiuidly. [YealJ And truly this is matter 
of praise to God ; and it hath some instruction in it, to 
own men who arc religious and godly.’ 

Such was tlie practical manner in which Oliver Crom¬ 
well laid bis claim to be esteemed as a man of genius. 
To create an adequate antagonist force, be went to work 
in right earnest, acting upon the idea that he laid eon- 
ceivcal. The counties had formed themselves into ‘ asso¬ 
ciations’ for mutual defety^e against royalist oppression 
—a measure of course condemned as treasomable by 
Uie court party. Tlie ifssociation to wliicb Cromwell 
belonged, consisting of Norfoll*. Suffolk, Esse.x, Cam¬ 
bridge, and Herts, and denominated the ‘ Eastern As'so- 
ciation,’ was the only one that kept together, and that 
exclusively through the operation oT the plan suggested 
by himself to Hampden. It was not long before Crom¬ 
well attained to the rank of colonel; and in such caiRi- 
city approved his activity to the utmost. He subjected 
the body of men under him to many changes; gra*lually 
dismissing the bad, and admitting tlie good, until he 
formed a troop of a thousand men, cclebnitcd in history 
M ‘ the Ironsides.’ Of Cromwell’s troops the newapapefs 
of the day state, ‘Not a man swears but lie pays his 
twtdveiience.’ Plundering, d/nking, all disofter and 
Impiety were disallowed. Sph was tlie discipline im- 
j posed by the colonel—and rathat discipline his succcs- 
I sive tciuniphs in the wgs. wf&e owing. 

It was not long ere Cromwell fiiad made up liis mind,* 
stung by his country’s wrongs, that regicide was lawful. 
In this at flnst he stood almost alone. Most men of that 
age were of Shakspeare’s ^pinion— 

* "ngmi’s'adAinitydotbhcdaealtins, 

^ That treawii con but leap to wiiat it would I' 


Cromwell had convinced himself of the contrary. \Ve j 
soon read of diirorences betwedn the Earls of Essex and j 
Manchester and him: they were evidently for less ear- ! 
nest measures than he was. Ho emnplaiiied of JJie latter | 
to parliament (it was soon after the sanguinary battles 
of Marston Moor and Newbury), when the Earl of Man- _ 
Chester recriminated upon him, stating, among other' 
tliifigs, tliat Lient.-Gencral Cromwell had said that 
‘ There never W'ould be a good .time in England till we 
had done with lords;’ and also tliat ‘ If he met the king 
in battle, be would fire bis pistol at the king as at an¬ 
other.’ The upshot was, tliat the commons relieved the 
soldiery by‘the self-denying ordinance’ of allegiance to 
‘the Covenant,’ and a new modelling of the army was 
undertaken—a measure fir-st of all ridienlol by the 
royal party, but proving ultimately fatal to them at 
Naseby, where Charles fought his last battle on the 14t1i 
June 164.'>. It was Cromwell liimsLdf who turned tlie 
fortune of the fight. We quote the latter half of bis 
letter to the speaker of tlie eonmums on tins occasion : 

‘ tiir—^tlii.s is none other than the band of God ; and to 
him alone belongs the glory, wherein none arc to share 
with liim. Tlie general served you with all faithful¬ 
ness and honour; and the b<-st cuinmendation I can give 
him is, that I daresay he attributes all to God, and 
would rather perish than assume to himself—which is 
an honest and a thriving way; and yet ns mneb for 
br.avery may be given to bim in this action ns to a iiiati. 
Honest men served you faithfully in this ni.-tiun. s^ir, 
they are trusty; I beseech you in the icmic of God not 
to discourage them. 1 wish this action may bi-gct 
thankfnlnt'ss and humility in all that are concerned in 
it. He that ventures his life! for the liberty of bis 
country, I wish he tru.st God for the liberty of bis con¬ 
science. anil you for the liberty be fights for.’ 

This letter, both in the sobriety of its style and the 
forveney of pions feeling, is stamped with sincerity. 
We find him, ingi similar manner, after relating the 
particulars of ‘ the storm of Hristol,’ declaring that ‘ he 
that runs may read, that this is none other than the 
work of God. He must be a very atheist that does not 
acknowledge if.’ 

Such then were the enthusiastic emotions with which 
Cromwell now regarded the contest—-a fearful st.ite of 
mind to be in if wrong; an earnest of success if riglit. 
CbarlesTitdl, however, depended on tiie old presihje, tliat 
‘ the king's name was a tower of strcngtli,’ and dreamed 
not that, through the example of one man, that same* 
tower had been alreiuly uc.Jcri.iined. Dut it was so. 
History has indeed hitherto duscrilied Cromwell as suc¬ 
ceeding by means of hypocrisy,’ ‘ master-strokes of du¬ 
plicity,’ ‘ false protestations,’ and ‘ fomenting of t!io 
I army-diseontente.' This Mr Garlyle strictly denies; 

,avouching, on the contrary, that it was ‘ by conliiiunucrs 
of noble manful simplicity’ that Cromwell penetrated 
and overcame all diflleulties. The evidence certainly is 
111 his favour. ' * 

The royalfit power being put down by the civil war 
ending in 104,'), a new war took shape and arose—that 
between the Presbyterian party, hitlierto in power, and 
woK affected to monarchy as a principle, and the see- 
itarics or independents, the religious party (tar l•.TCcikm■c, 
the piirly of Cromitell. The former was strong in the 
cities and in Scotlainl, the latter in the firniy. The 
prt^gijss of things continually threw new power upon 
Cromwell’s side, for it vfesT insuperably embarrassing to 
tile Presbyteries to lave to battle out their principles 
in connexion with the existing specimen of nionarcliy— 
a man utterly disaffected to presbytery. Cromwell’s 
party, on the other hand, flrcc from all such falsity of 
position, had no stay or hindrance to prevent their 
carrving out the realisation of the saintly government 
wliien all aimed at. 'I'he year 1G48 was a year of lUftS- 
bytdlrian effofts for the king, theji a jlrisoncr. It saw 
aiParmy of twenty thousand Scots undfer tlie Duke of 
Hamilton, become ‘ stubble to the swords’ of CromwoU’s 
troops at Preston.- And then came the ascen4ei;l;y of 
the umy in par]iament,"tnd the execution of Charier. 
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of which there can be no doubt Cromwell whs the main 
instrunicnt On this subject we have sonic hii^hly cha¬ 
racteristic paragraphs from our editor. 

‘“More savage than their own niastiHs!” shrieks 
Saiim-ilse'^ a Dutch writer on the king’s death); slirieks 
all the world, in unineloilinus soul-confiising diapason of 
■hstractiou—Iiaiipily at length grown very faint in our 
day. Tliu truth is, no modern reader can conceive tJic 
then atrocity, ferocity, .unspeakability- of this fact. 
First, after long reading in the old dead pamphlets 
dm‘S one see the m.agnitude of it To he equalled, nay, 
to lie preferri'd, think some, in iwiiit of horror, to “ the 
eiMu itixion of Christ’’ Alas, in tliesc irreverent times 
of ours, if all the kings uf Euroiie were to he cut in 
Iiieees at one sw'oop, and flung in lieaps in St Margaret’s 
eburcliyard on the same day, tlic emotion would, in 
strict arithmetical trutli, he small in comparison! We 
know it not, this atrocity of the Knglisii regicides; shall 
never know it. I reckon it perhaps the most daring 
acfiiiii any body of men to bo met with in Iiistiry ever, 
with clear eonseiousuess, deliberately set themselves to 
do, 1 ire.Kl ])liantoms, glaring siiiiernal on you—wlien 
once they are quelled, and tlieir light sinifled out, none 
knows tlie terror of the ]iliuntoin! Tliu phantom is a 
poor pa]<er Jantcni, witii a eandlo-end in it, wliieh any 
wliipster d.irc now beard. 

‘ A certain queen in some South ,Sea island, I have 
re.ad in missionary books, liiul Iieen converted to Cliris- 
tianity; did not any longer believe in tlie old gods. 
She ii-ssi-iiibled lier people; said to tbcin, “My faitlifiil 
pi'ople, the gods do not dwell in tliat burning muuiit:un 
111 the centre of oiir isle. 'I'hat is not (lod; no, tliat is 
a eoiiiiiion linriiieg nioiintain —mere culinary fire burn¬ 
ing under peciihiir circunistaiiee.". bee, I will walk be¬ 
fore yon to that, biiriiing mountain, will laiipty iiiy 
washbowl into it, eiLst iiiy slipper ovi-r it, defy it to the 
iitteniiost, and stand tlie eonseqneiices!" Khc walked 
accordingly, tliis South Se.i heroine,,, nerved to the 
stiehiiig-plaee; her iK'ople following in pale horror and 
evpeetaiicy. She did her experiment; and 1 .'iin told 
they li.i\e truer notions of the gods in that island ever 
since ! Ksperiiiient whu-li it is now very eftsy to rc/jcot, 
and very iii'cilless. Honour to tlie brave wlui deliver 
us from phantom-dynasties, in Soulli Sea islands .and in 
North! 

‘'I'liis action of the Kiigli.sli regleldis did in efl’eet 
strike a d.iinjiilike death tbroiigli tin; licart of lluiike.v- 
i.-^n universally lu this world. Wliereof liunkeyisiii, 
cant, eloth-worsliipi or tvliatever ugly name it have, 
li.as gone about iiicurubly sick ever since; and is now 
at length, in these geiier.itions, very rapidly dying. 
'I'iie like of wliicli action will not be needed fur a tlioil- 
saiid years again. Needed, alas! not till a new genuine 
liero-worship lias arisen, lias perfected itself, and had 
time to dt generate into a fluiikcyism and clolli-worship 
again. Which 1 take to be a very long date indeed.’ 

Amidst tlie terriliU tidings of this very crisis, Crom¬ 
well was carrying on a negotiation for the^.«irriago of 
his son Iticliard to a certain I lorotliy Mayor, at Hur;4ey ; 
and he writes on this subject only two days from the 
(Into of the king’s death t ,, 

One tiling Womes very clear from this book—the 
self-eoiisisleiiey of the whole’theory, so to speak, on 
which Cromif^Il proceeded, and the etfiisisteney of that 
theory, and the proceedings themselves. The siipposi- 
tion of hy^iocrigy is preposterous i>do man ever kept up 
a dceeptiou so long, or so exactly, qf witdi .such results. 
Rut we feel at the same time the terrible nature of this 
theory, carrying ttic man tliroiigh tlie life-blood of op¬ 
posing thousands witliout g shadow of humane eom- 
puiietion. It took the spring and summer montlis of 
164!) to wreck and suppress the last opposition to tlie 
CoD,\pionwenltli in England; but In Irdand the new 
guverhfiiunt nad na footing save in Dublin and Deray. 
'i’hat nation was unanimous after an Irish fashion—tliais 
is, it was wholly against tlie Eiiglisli Coiiiiuonwealth, but 
split into^uiuiy uintually hostile parties. ‘Catliolics of 
tlie Pale demanding freedom of religion* old Irish 


Catiiohcs under Topes’ Nuncios, unablo to agree with 
the Catholics of tlic Pale;’ ‘ (Irmoiid lioyalists, of the 
Episeopaliaii and mixed breeds, strong for king wiilftut 
COTenant; Ulster and ntlier Presbyterians, strung Tor 
mhg arui covenant.’ * All these plunging and tumbling 
in lingo di.seord for tlie last eight jmars, have inade of 
Ireland and its aflairs an unutterable blot’ 

Oliver comes in with an aniiy in the month "of 
August is well received in Dublin, where his party was 
in force, and immediately proceeds .against the various 
independent armies opposciktohini, which, tlirou;^i his 
own epergy and their want of union, lie in six months 
dissiiiatcs, leaving tlie country prostrate at his feet. 
We find at this erisis tlie most cliaracteristic of all 
Cromwell’s actions. The enemy liad 4000 men under 
Sir Arthur Aslitoii in Tredali (now called Drogheda). 
Wliat was their fate wq shall see from Cromwell’s owiT 
account of his storm of the town, in a letter to Soeakur 
Lenthall. 

Rreaelies liaving been qiadc In the wall with cannon 
—‘ Upon 'fuesday, the lOtli of this instant, about fivtf 
in tin? evening, we hegiui the storm; and aafter some 
lic^ dispute, we entered atiout seven or ciglit hundred 
nien, the enemy disputing it very stitUy with us. And 
iinlocd, througli the advantages of the place, and the 
eour.igc God was pleased to give the defenders, our 
men were foreeil to retreat quite out of the breach, not 
witliout Some considerable loss; Colonel (}asscl toing 
there shot in tlic lieiid, wlieroof lie presently died; and 
divers olHcers and soldiers doing their duty killed and 
wounued. These was a tenalui to flanker the south 
w.all of tile town, between Duleek Gate and the corner 
tower; wliicli our men entered, wliereiii they found 
soifio forty or fifty of the enemy, whieli the- put to the 
sword. And this ‘“terialia” tliey lield; but it being 
witliout the wsill, and tlic .sally-port through the wall 
into Unit tti.olia lieiiig eiioked up with some of tlie 
enemy wliieh were killed in it, it proveil of no use for 
an eiitraiK^e into tlie town that way. 

‘ Although our ni^ tliat stormed the hreaelies were 
forced to rwoil, as is bifore expressed, yet, being en¬ 
couraged to recover their lo.ss, tliey niaile a seeniid 
attempt; wherein God was plo.ascd so to animate them 
tliat tliey got ground of tho eiieniy, and, by Uio good¬ 
ness of GihI, foreed him to quit liis iiitrcnrliinents; and 
after a very liot dispute, tlie enemy liaviiig both liorse 
and foot, and we only foot, witliiii the wall, tliey gave 
ground, and our men lieeame masters both of-tlieir in- 
trenclmicnts and “of” the eiiureh; whicli indeed, al- 
tlioiigli they iiiado our entrance the more dillicult, yet 
they proved of excellent use to us; so tliat tlie enemy 
could not “now” annoy us with tlieir horse, but tlierc- 
by wo had lulvantage to make g»od the ground, that-so 
we miglit let in our own liorsc; which accordingly was 
' done, tliough with mueli diitlculty. 

‘Divers of the enemy retreated into the Mill-Moimt, 
»a place very str<aig and (>f diiOeuIt access; being ex- 
ea-diiigly high, having a good gr:ift, and strongly pali- 
s.adcd. The governo)^ Sir Artimr Astiton. and divers 
considerable oflluers lieiiig there, our men yi lltiig vp to 
litem, wore otdcrtil l/y me to put them all to the iword; ami 
iqdcm, being in the heal of action, I Jorhadr them to spare 
any that were in nrme in the totiyt; and 1 think that night 
they put^to the sword about 2000 men; divers of the 
uillixira and soldiers being fled over the bridge into the 
other part of the town, where aliout one hundred of 
them possessed St Peter’s eliureh steeple, some tlie west 
gate, and others a strongc round tower next the gate 
called St Sunday's. Tliesefeing smnmoued to yield to 
mercy, refused; whereupoik 1 ordered tlie staple of 
St Peter’s eliureh to be flrd;!, when one of Uiem was 

heard to say in tlie midst of llui^ames, “ God. d- 

me, God confound me; rturn, 1 bum.” 

‘ Tlie nent day the other two towers were summoned, 
in one of which was about six or seven score i but they 
refused to yield tliemsclves; and we knowing that hxin-;' 
germust compel them, set, only good ^ards to nicure 
them fh>m running away until thhir slomauhs were 
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come down. l<'roni one of the said towers, iiotwith- 
standifg their condition, they killed and wounded some 
of J>ur men. When they submitted, their ofiicers ^rero 
knocked on the head, and every tenth man of the 
diors killed, and the rest shipped for the Barbadix»; tl# 
soldiers in the otliec tower were all spared as to their 
liws only, and shipped likewise for the Barbadocs. 

‘I {An porsuaded that this is a rigliteuus judgment of 
(lod Upon these barbarous wretches, who have imbrued 
tlieir jiauds iu so muflidniioceut blood; mid that it will 
tend to prevent tlie effusidn of blood for the future. 
tVhich ore the satisfactory gn>unds to such astions, 
•which otherwise cannot but work remorse and regret 
‘ And now give me leave to say how it comes to ]>as? 
tliat this work is wrought. It was set upon sumo of 

S ur hearts, that a great thing slfould be done, not by 
owor or might, but by the spirit of God. And is it 
ribt so; clearly ? Tliat whioli caused your fiten to storm 
so anirageously, it was the spirit of God, who gave 
your men couragi*, anil took*it away again; and gave 
the enemy courage, and took it away again; aui^ gave 
your men dourage again, and therewith tins liappy suc- 
(«;ss. And therefore it is good that God alone have tU 
tlio glory.’ 

'I'lic reader will perfectly understand this pUilcssness 
in a fanatic, ^nd see that the ascribing of the victory to 
God was only part of the tremendous theory which 
possessed him. But what will he' make of tlie fact 
that on educated man of the present day, standing 
iu no observable afHnity to the religions party of 
Cromwell, justifles those and other likd horriblo barba¬ 
rities, on the score that their periadrator was a man 
under a solemn conviction of God’s judgments uu 
earth; not a liclicver In ‘ the rose-water plan of siSr- 
gery ;* one coming with acts of parliament lAude as near 
as puritan wit could inake tliein ‘ to GoA’s law-book 
ealiuig uiHiu the Irish to conform to tlie.so, under the 
threat tlnit, on refusal, ‘ T will not let you continue 
livingone whose word was not higjiter, hut fellowed by 
act: in short, tor no reason in \hu world, when lilr 
Carlyle's verbal quiddities are intiYprcUal, but bceanse 
Cromwell had a religious diX’trine in which he was sin¬ 
cere, and was stayed by no humane considerations in 
working it out; ns if every man equally veraeious were 
entitled to treat his fellow-creatures—bis equals in the 
right of forming their opinions—e.vactly as he pleases? 
Will it readily lie believed that an author of fume in our 
day is so utterly destitute of a right view of GcmVb work 
and man’s work on earth, as to write, with an appear¬ 
ance of seriousness, such wretched and unmitigated uou- 
seiisc as this ? 

Through such stern measures, Cromwell reduced 
Ireland. His reduetiuit of Scotland was arcumplished 
in a less hai'sh luauncr, because the people of that 
country were more akin to him in their religious feel¬ 
ings. These transactions, howriver, as well as his whole 
career as head of the state, must be left iinrcviewAd, as 
our space is fur the present exhausted. We meanwhile 
recommend a |>erusul of Mr Carlyls’s work. It has ettcc- 
tualty, wc believe, vindicated its hero from the charges 
of hypocrisy and mere ambition: the only tenable 
theory now is, that he was a Great Ktumest Mau, seeki 
ing primarily the realisaAion of a government according 
to SeriptuTu, and only drawn into personal aggfandisc- 
meiit bcixiuse tliat was unavoidable in his endeavours 
fur the main end. But the merit and value of the syslnn 
(as it may be called) of Cromwell is an entirely dilfurent 
consideration, and one whij^ remains unafiected by 
the extraordinary defence yfich the system here meets. 
Fact, we conceive, has scttjpa that question long ago. If 
the idea of a govcrnroent^aicording to one small sect's 
interpretation of the^vme will in Scriptur^ had been 
a good idea, it must have liv^. But wbaya^tlie fact i 
that, in eighteen months from the death of^e strong 
.man who had upheld it for four or Ave years under con¬ 
stant difficulties, it wifit down amidst the kicks and 
curses of univefta^ human nature, nut only never to 
rise again, but to he followed by one of the worst pos- 


sihle governments of anotlier kind, wliich_ iieverlhclcss 
men embraced witli transports of joy, us if any kind of 
tyranny wore felt as relief from one professing a basis 
and a justification in religion. • 


‘THE CITY.’ 

It is a well-known part of the egotism of Londoners to 
spi'Kk of ‘ the city,’ as if it were />«/• lucc/A'iicc the only 
city ill the world, ainl with the conviction tlint the 
locality iiiUiuated by the term will be known and re¬ 
cognised in tho most reiiintn regions of civilisation. 
This egotistic dcsigimtion of lui in1)nite.simal spot on the 
gioU>(aiid indeed of a small ^irtiO’L .if the metropolis 
itrelf), is not altogether inexcusable; for iilthougli we 
question whether a nierehant of the bazaar at Coiistaii- 
tinoplc, or a trader in the Gostuiii IJovor of Moscow, 
would fully undershuid that ‘ ikii city ’ meant our city 
and not his, yet few foreigners connected with cninincn'e 
Mould feel more than a moment’s hesitation in iixing 
the mcaiiiiig attached by Londoners to the cx]>rc.ssioii. 
The space between the far-famed Temple Bar and the 
equally celebrated Aldgate Bump one way, and the river 
Thames and the‘bars’of Siiiitlilield and llolburn tlic 
other, presents a scene of busy ceaseless commerce-—a 
si-n of traffic, the w'avcs of whidli reach to the most dis¬ 
tant shores. 

In the dark alleys and dingy chaiiiliers wliidi sur¬ 
round the B.aiik of England and the Iloyal Exchange, 
transactions arc daily completed, the cnoriiioiis value 
ami amount of which it would be dillicult. perhaps im¬ 
possible, to compute. But the exterior iispe'et. of ‘ the l 
city’—the peeuliaritics of its mercliaiits, witli the more 
observable and important of tlicir bewildering opera¬ 
tions—arc not so diifleult to note; and an attempt has 
lieen rtsently made to detail them in a little work en¬ 
titled ‘ The City, or the I’hysiology of London Binsiness, 
with Sketches on ’Change and at tlie Cotlec-houses.' 

Of all the uninplicated raniiflcaliuim and motions of I 
commerce, banking must lie considered the iimiiispring; ; 
hence tlic aqthor has judiciously commenced his book , 
by some insight into the interior of the Dank of Eng- i 
land. ‘This bank is governed by a court of twenty- I 
four directors, eight of whom go out of ulUce every year, ' 
when eight others are elected. Hah-yuarly dividends I 
are dixJurud, and the pniprietors now receive 7 pi r eent. | 
I>er annum on the stoi'k. It is the most'absolute cor- I 
{loratioii in the country; fm although the proprieimi: 
inixit twice a-year to be informed of the state of their 
atluirs, little or no information is gained beyond tlic 
amount of ttic rest.' This ‘rest,’ wliieli we so often 
find mentioned in the newspapers, consists of what re¬ 
mains after the dividends arc satisfied, and forms a fund ! 
fur any unforeseen contiiigeiicy which may arise ilnriiig ' 
the coming tialf year. Upon this residuum tlie direetur.s 
can ‘ come and go;’ it consequently inqiarts iVeedom 
’and elasticity to their oiierutions.' As tlif’v arc by no 
means eoiifiii'jniuative as to their transactioiis, tbv’ in- 
creaSe or decrease of this reservation is almost tlie only 
clue the public have to tlie state of their afliiirs; lienee 
lAe declaration of its amount is eagerly looked to by all 
jiersons largely interested in the money market. 

A vast prqpuTtjon of the money affairs of this empire 
arc tronsacteu in a modest room of the ‘ great house in 
Bartholoinew-lano’ (to liorrow a favourite expression 
from a famous auetiofleer), called the ‘ bank parlour.’ 
This mysterious a]isrtment is looked upon witli a sort 
of awe, and no banker’s clerk presumes to mention it 
but in terms of respect and veneration. ‘It is rather 
meanly furnished with lengthy mahogany settles, 
covers with fUded crimson merino; the walls arc with¬ 
out the least decoration; and a Mdgc of tables, the 
de&rmities of which arc hidden by grceii<,baize,^iiriouc 
sefiariites the directors from the pAprietors. A few 
lhattered clinirs is all the accommimanon offered to the 
directors while the meetings are in progress; but these 
-- 
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are seldom or never filled, as they generally stand out descriptions of securities, such as exchequer bills, coa- 
tlic quarter of an hour or twenty minutes tlic proceed- sols, wine, sugar, or otlier produce warrants; bijt they 
ing lasts. The attendauce of the directors under such usually take care to stand in a good position; th^ is 
(>irc'Hnst!a>ccs would, without question, be considea-d a tosay, ou the right side of the value of the security 
fatiguing ]>ru(«ss, did nut the car suddenly eucHninter ffiy hold.’ To show the cininnoua sums advanced m 
the rattle of cups and sauitcrs, aud tlie eye discover a this way, we are told that three ot the most eminent 
very spruce iiiesseiigcr, with white cravat and ligjit uurieerns liave each not less than five millions of taouey 
pmiii>s, gliding stcaltliily behind ttie screen from and to ■ under discount in the course of the year. » ^ 

the room wlicro the rofivshnicnt is served. Thu lobby The mysteries of the Stock Kxciiange. are pm'iiaUy 
to the bunk iiaiiour is the only place iii Uie establish- unravelled in the work l>efure,ill,. This buihiiug— 
tneiit which is at all indebted to art for attruetion. in wliieh fortunes are daily^ hourly being won and lust 
Here wc liavc a few of tlie old cashiers of the bank, —is Ividdeu by the houses whicli form tlic east side of 
IMiintcd with remarkably gray wigs, lay down collars, Itartholomew-hine and the iiortlicm bend of Tlirog-> 
aiul stiff' la<ai ruffles, including that singular character mortoii Street, dt is entered by (laiiel Court, nearly uppu- 
Mr Abroliam Kcwland, who rose from a baker’s counU r site to tlie rotunda of the Bank of Kngland; but entramai 
to l>c chief derk of the Bank of England. We suppose is rigidly denied to all«av<f stock-brokers. Any banker, 
the directors have disiaiiitinucd the plan of panelling mcFehant, capitalist, tuufitcc, or private individual, llierc- 
Ihe memory of deiiarted officers, for we see none of those fore, who may wish to buy or si-H stock, must einjdoy a 
to wlium eomiiion report assigns t>art of the manage- member of the Stuck Exchange (of whom tlicrc are 
iiieiit Ilf later years.’ Perhaps that part of the building about HIM)) to effect tJie ^onsactiou. Tlie pnHa.'Bs is 
j whit h is of the must intrinsic iraportaiice, is on the base- thisTlic pincipal liaving given his orders to tlie 
I nieiit, in wiiidi tlie ediars are for tlie storing of bullion, broker, that individu.-il wends his way into tliecxdiangc. 
Of tliis tiioy contained in October 1845,> tlic value of inJidc of wliidi auutlier cioss of inuii are always to be 
1^.14,86.1,000. Above ground the various ulffees afford found n‘iuly and eager to do business, wiio ore called 
nix'oiiimodation for about 800 derks, whose salaries ‘joiiliers.’ ‘When a broker comes in as a buyer or 
r.inge from 1 <. 50 to I 1 . 20 OO per aniinni. scdler, he is iustantly surrounded by a nunibi'r of jobbers, 

'I'iie less iiiiporUnt banking transiictioiiR of ‘ tlic city’ wlio announce their reudincbs to take or sup|ily what- 
are carried on liy private and joint-stoek lianks. 'file ever amount of stiak lie has orders to deal in at n price 
first arc no more than firms of two or tlireu individuals varying tlie 1-Sth (2s. 8d.) -per cent. To exidaui: if 
w1 10 trade in money, ns otlicr copartneriis deal in less a certain broker has business to transact in Ii.!>UU() 
curri'iil merdiuiKhse, on their own account and resiMin- consols, the jobiser will offer to buy bis L.5000 at the 
siliiiity ; nhili.t the latter are conducted on prim-iples market price, say at !>T, or to sell him the same amount 
I first and siiecessfully vractised in Sc<itiand, but wliich at OJ'l-Hth, without laiing in the slightest degree aware 
I were not iiilniiliiecd into England till witiiiii tlic last wl||;ther the broker has orders to liuy or sell; thus 
' fificen or twenty years. Tliey have a large staff' of taking on htnisdf thfl risk of selling tliat which he does 
I officers in tiie diaracter of miuiagcrs, sub-inanHgi..is, not possess, ordmying what ho has uo intention to keep, 

; and secretaries, beside Uidr c.a.sb'icrs and clerks, as ni lus only nbjev.t being lu uiuh his bargain at a difference 
' ordinary Imiikiiig-liouses. Being modern establisli- of I-8tii per cent., and sometimes at only 1-lCth, w'ith 
I iiicnts, their officers pres(.-'>'. widely op|iusite diaraete- another hjroker, whji may have to elfect an opera- 
rislies to those of the older private firms. Instead of tion jircclsely the revtwse of the other; wliidi l-8tli or 
being attended to in the l.atter by ‘cashiers and 1-lCtli per cent, csiustitutes tlie profit of the joblxT.’ 
clerks iieeriiig through siH-i-taeU s with :i steady and By tlie agenuy, therefore, of the jobbers, a market is 
staid appeurimee, wliuse only inquiries are respecting always maintained, fur they arc ever ready to buy or 
I tlie weutlicr and tlie prospects of business, you find sell. Most of them confine tlicir trausocUous to one 
yourself, on entering a joint-stoek iiank, in tlie eouipaiiy particular stock, tliougli some deal in every sort of pub- 
of Rpriglitly young gentlemen, who talk about new lie security, 'riicir profit is derived from the turn of 
operas and tl'ib other ainusenieuts of the town witli all the market, which is always in their favour. Thus, 
tWe case of oonnoisseiirs in higli life, and whose cliief wiieii stock is quoted in tlie newspapers at ‘ 35 to_l-8tli,’ 
study is to give effect to chequered neckerchiefs, it means, the public is givcij to understand, tiiat if tliey 
^ showy ciiains, and mogul pins. 'I'his, no duulit, is the wish to sell, only 35 iicr cent, will be obtained fiir their 
niiux:li of improvement, but to the quiet man of busiia-t^ stock; but if tliey want to buy. 35 and I-8th per cent, 
tlie times in thU respect are seara-Iy so aixx'ptablc as must be given. Tlie lower price quoted is the selling, 
tlic old days of white ties, veiieralilo faces, and tranquil aud the hi;dicr the buying priae; tlie 1 -8tli ladiig tkc 
attention to the w ants of customers. The modem im- jobbers’ profit. The jobbers are, in reality, the ‘ middle 
provements do not fiuiilitatc the counting or weighing men,’ who stand iu the house in tlte oharauter of dealers, 
of sovereigns, crossing ciieques, or balancing ledgers.’ always, or almost always.^ready to buy or sell, thus ob- 
iJur pliysiologist sliihild, however, have added that, as Sviatiag the necAsity of any broker six-kiug a second 
ii M't ofi' to tiie dtVenunlc peculiarities of tli;f Hew Bchuoi, broker witli whom to transact his particular business ; 
tliey are more quick and ready iu their motions,'*a)id or, in other words, whsan it'uiight suit to buy the stock 
do not keep one so long waiting one's ‘ turn’ at their whiuii the first broker hiul to sell, or vice rerea. Now, 
cuunti'rs as tiie spoctaelcd gentlemen of the old selioul/* in tlus ease, even if a secxiud broker could lie fomid, be 
Allliougli to discount bills of cxcliaiigc is usually re-' ^ight not be aUe tq concur in the precise amount of 
cognised as only part irf a bauker's b|)Bincs8, tliere are stock in which the other had 4u oiierate; whereas tlie 
several firms«i’ho moke that their sole business, and jobber it ready to do business to any amount, even to 
are known ns ‘discount houses.’ ‘The bills these the smallest fraction, and hence prevents much time 
houses principally discount are* those of merdiauts and labour from being fruitlessly consumi'd. 
aud Country bankers; aud the wtes paid vary ac- It is curious to reflect how tlie instiuet of a humble, 
cording to the general supply of money, and the' and par excdlence innoucnt^nimal, has been brought to 
*erms upon whicli the Bank of England is dhqiosed bear upon such a business aifthat of the Stock Exchange, 
to make advances. Two Ad a quarter, and two and According to our author, ‘ witliiii the last seven or 
tlireu-quarters per cent, ii about the ourreut quota- eight years, the ordinary couhct brought the news from 
tioii for uuquCBtionaUu paper, and at tlioso prices a the continent; aud it was only'tt*>lb>thschilds, ind one 
grci.f, deal o{ business has been done iu tlie pk-thorie or two other important firms, that “ran” intelligeace in 
state of capital ditfing the last two or tbreciyears; Ubt anticipatioii of the regular French inaiL However, about 
fis much as five* end six per ceut, even on first-rat^ ten years ago, the inject was conceived of establislung^ 
bills, has been paid when a scarcity has existed, and a oommunioatiuH between Pwriq aud London by meana 
when thsa bank has continuously advanced its rates of of pigeons, and In the course of two yenrs it was in 00 m- 
accpmidodatioui Bill-brokers advance mmiey on all pletu operation. The training of the birds took oon- 
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siderable time before they could relied on; and the what was once ‘Bank Buildings,’ and enter the place | 
relays and organisation required to perfect the schcn»e where merchants most do congregate—the Royal Ex- | 
nek only involved a vast expenditure of time, but also of change. The * old massive building, with its firm • 
money. In the first place, to make the cominunicati^ oaken benches for the accommodation of vioso who 
of use on both sides of the channel, it was necessary^ were tired of pacing tho ambulatories, and its walls 
got two distinct eitablishments for the fliglit of the extensively illastratcd with placards of ships about to 
piccons—one in England and another in Eriuiee. It was sml, of goods to be sold, and lists of the sworn brokers 
tlien accessary that persons, on whom reliance coidil be or ix)ndon, we have now a Large and siglitly building, 
pl.arcd, should be stationed in the two capitals, to be in wifii walls flaring with colours, exhibiting in the cn- 
readincBS to rcceive’os despatch the birds that migiit caustic process vases filled with fruits and flowers, gay, 
bring or carry the intelligdncc. and make it available indceil, but not uiiiversrily admired by men of business, 
for the parties interested, lienee it became almost evi- or connoisseurs in architocturc. Ihe hours of ’Cliange 
•dent that one specnlator, unless be was a very wealthy —as rcgul.ations lately instituted enforce—arc from 
man, could not hope to support a “pigeon” express, half-past three to half-past‘four v.m., a period ivhen 
The consequence was, that the project being mooted, the merchants and otlicrs caimocted witli mercantile 
two or three of the sppculatrfrs, iacluding brokers of the afl'airs meet together before the close of tlio business of 
house, themselves joined and w/irkcd it for their own tho day. Tlic diilerent interests are severally divided, 
benefit. Througli tliis medium several Of the dc.ders and hold, almost by prescriptive riglit, a particular spot 
have mode large sums of money; but the tiadc is where their members meet, and these are called tlio 
Bcai-cely so profltablc as it wgis, because tlie success of “ walkssuch as, the “ Mediterranean,” the “ Ger- j 
the first operators has induced otlicrs to follow the cx- man,” the “Spanish,” or “rortuguese” walks. Here I 
ample of fcstahlishing this spi-cics of eummunicatioii. parties discourse of the latest events; failures, if tlicre j 
The cost of keeping a “ pigeon ” express lias licen esti- be any ; receirt contracts for goods; last-quoted pricc.s; ^ 
mated at L.eoo or L.700 a-year; hut whether this and general business. The two great days on’(^Imngo ;| 
amount is magnified with tlie view of deterring otlicrs are Tuesday and Friday, and tlien the full force of tlie j [ 
from venturing into the speculation, is a question wliieh mcrciuitile interest is in attendance, as tlie operations j • 
never seems to have been properly explained. It is wliieli regulate the foreign exchanges are on these oeca- . 
stated that the daily papers avail tlicmsclvcs of the sions coneludcii.’ _ j 

news brought by these “ exiiresscsbut, in eonsldern- Although individuals may pass their d.ay8 in thiMlifll- 
tion of allowing the speculators to read the dcspatclies rent public ofllces and places of resort, yet tlieir object is | 
first, the proprietors, it is understood,‘bear hut a wo'ni- the same—eommercc. ‘The bustle and activity of 
proportion of the expense. The hinls generally city life,’ .says our autlior, ‘ begins at nine and ten 
useil are of the Antwerp breed, strung in tlie wing and o’clock in the niurning, and concludes het« ecii six .and 
fully feathered. The mcoths in wiiich they arc clijj|f1y seven o’clock in the evening. Betw’cen the former hours 
worked arc the latter eiiil of May,' June, Jsily, August, the suburbs and the west have poured in tlieir thousands , 
and the beginning of September; and though tho news of human beinp, who are enpgcd iii business from ^frm- I 
may not be always of importance, a communication is d.ay morning till Saturday night, in one continued ronml, ' 
gener.ally kept up daily between lamdun and Paris in and wlio, in th» latter liours, return to tlieir liomcs to ] 
tins manner. In 1837-38-39, and^l840, a grjjat deal of prepare for the morrow's occupation. Before and after : 
money was made by the “ pigeo»-nien,” us tlie speeu- those hours you see or hear soareoly luiytliiiig in tlie 
lators supixiscd to liave possession of sucli intelligence sliape of business. In tho intermediate perioil tlie wliole 
are familiarly termed; and tlieir appearance in the place is alive witli tlic multitude engaged in tlie ojH'ra- 
raurket was always indicatue of a rise nr fall, aeeordiiig tions of the day, and the comers ainl Oie goers seem 
to the tendency of their operations. Having tlie first never likely to expend their force, and one would inia- 
chanco of buying or selling, tliey of course liad tlio mar- gino tliat the great concourse could never disjicrse. ■ 
ket fur a while in their own hands; hut as time pro- Visit the city at twelve o’clock mid-day, and agnin at I 
greased, and it was found th.at the paiiers by their seven in the evening, you would wondfcr where 'tlie I 
“ second editions ” would coninumieato tho news, the jicoplc had all gone to. Round ’Change you wunhl net | 
general brokers refused to^do business till the papers find a soul; in Bartholumew-lone, the only cry licard ; 
reuclicd the city. Tlie pigeons bringing the news occa- would he that of the ’bus-conductor for Paddington and 
sionally get sliot on their passage; but ns a floek of Holloway; and in Iximbard Street the police would j 
some eight or a dozen are started at a time, miscarriage watcii you as tbongh you contemplated a burglary 
is not of frequent oecutrence. At tlie time,of the death at Glyn’a or Barclay’s, and perhaps inquire tlic cause t 
of Mr Rothschild, one was caught at Briglitun, liaving of your loitering in tlio nciglibourhood. At eiglit o’clock ! 
been disabled by a ghn-shot wound, and beneath the at night the “stillness of death” reigns ovir tlio city, 
shoulder-feathers of the left v^ng was discovered a small and not till the morning, between that hour and nine, 
note with the words “ II est mort," fclliowcd by a*nam-* is there anything like'the note of*preparation sounded 
her of liieroglyphics. Each pigeon establishment has a for busin(ft%. The city is not now much clioscn for a 
metliod of communication'cntiiVy its own; and the resilience. Tho old houses in the best tlioroughfares 
conductors, if tliey fancy the key to it is in another are either let as offices, or given up to the occupation of 
person’s poiver, immediately vary it A case u^this Juousekeepers who have the charge of tlie premises. At 
description occurred not long a^. Tlie parties int«- the banks, the rule is for the junior partner to reside on 
rested in the sclicme fqiicicd that, however soon tlicy the premises; aqd a certain number of clerks also live 
received intelligence, there were others in the* market in the house. Merchants and others, ho formerly 
who were quite equal with them. In order to arrive at located in the suburbs, have in a great number of eases 
the real position of affairs, tlie chief proprietor con- chosen west end dofaiiciles. Regent’s Pork, and the 
sented, at the advice of a friend, to pay L.10 for* tho rows of villas tliat stud the neighbourhood of Kensing- 
eiirly perusal of a supposeiLriTal’s “ pigeon express.” ton, Brompton, Hammersmith, and other places tending 
The “express” came to hefbd, he read it, and was not to those poiiito, ore thickly inhabited by city men. 
a little surprised to find ti^t he was in reality paying Clapton. Jlackncy, Daiingtflb, Pcckhani, and Claplmm, 
for the perneal of his oi^news 1 The truth soon came which at one time were considered very convenient dis- 
out—somebody hod Pitied tho keeper of his pigeons, touccs by these people, have been denuded of a number 
and were thus not only inakfug a profit by the sale of of their former occupants. Clerks, instead^if prijiuipals, 
his intolUgence, but idso on the speculations tliey in' nhw Fe8ide*'ia tlicse localities, all sltort rides or walks 
consequeoco conducted. The defect was soon' remedied %oni the city being filled with the Imbitutions of this 
'.by changing the rtylc^ characters employed, and all class of persons.’ 

went right as before.’ At night ‘Qic city’ is indeed silent, and/jt is only 

Quitting the Stock Exchange, we cross the end of the west end of the town—where tlieirasliiouiibles,n;- 
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side, ami tlio places of amns<ni\ent arc situated—that 
shows symptoms of life. The rich merchant has rolled 
home in his earriaao, the clerk has had his sixjienny 
ride to Oamlierwcll or to Paddington, the pcramhulating 
orange-selibr levs taken his basket to his garret for the 
night, the ticket-porter has rolled up his apron .and 
vMired to his court, am) all is hushed in a silence that 
is only broken by the tread of n policeman or the barr¬ 
ing of a dog which has lost his nmstcr. The busy hum 
of men is no longer heard, Businc-ss has retired to rest, 
and the feverish pulse of speculation has ceased to lieat. 


EKlf’KCTS OP CULTURE ON VEGETATION. 


Thk clTect produced by civilisation on the feelings .and 
intellect of the sav.ago, the modifications induced in the 
ehariu'tcrs of the lower animals hy domestication, are 
not more wonderful than the. changes which have been 
circeted on many vegetable families hy the power of 
ciiltivati('n. Root, stem, leaf, flower, and fruit, are each 
milnrally endowed with a certain degree of mutability, 
according to circumstances of soil, climate, and otlier ex¬ 
ternal eouditions; and man, practising upon tills muta¬ 
bility, lm.s, in course of time, succeeded in rearing pro¬ 
duct's wbicli bear scarcely any resemblance to their 
natural original'!. There is a limit, no doubt, to this 
divergence from the normal type—a line lieyoml which 
organic, mlaptahility cannot l)e forced, without interfering 
with the lieallhy existence of the organism; but of such 
a limit ill vegetation we are yet almost absolutely igno¬ 
rant. All that can lie said in the present state of our 
kiiowlcilgo i.s, that cert.ain results have been obtained, 
some of which we intend to notice ns being at once highly 
curious ami impnrt.ant. 

In a -state, of nature, most vegetable tribes are limited 
to definite loe:ilitic.s, these situations bc'ing characterised 
by sonic ix’eiili.nrify of soil and atmospheric influence. 
If the coiiilifions of soil and climate remain the same, 
the character of plants is nearly uniform and stationary; 
and this may b(' always aaid of tlieni in their natural 
state. Hut if they Ihj removed from a iioflr to a rich 
soil, fnmi a warm to a cold eliniate, from a dry to a 
moist habitat, or virc rerMi, tlieii their internal s'trueture 
will undergo a change, and this change will manifest 
itself in one or otlier of tlieir external characters. In 
some el.osscs, t-Vc eliangc is must evident in the roots and 
tiijiers, in others in the stems and le.-ives; while in 
many tlic flowers and fruit are the parts most affected. 
Sometimes cliange of situation prodnuos merely a more 
luxuriant development of nil the parts of a plant, with¬ 
out eansing any ahnurmid growth of a particular organ, 
ius may lx- seen every season by comparing the crops on 
a poor gravelly soil with those on rich alluvium, or 
the produce of a neglected field witlv that of a well- 
manured garden. Culture, in the widest sense of the 
word, may therefore be considered as the c.ansc of these 
irregular changes, which assume in plants a Konderful 
degree of permanency, and may be transmitted to sBc- 
cessivc racc.s; though, generally speaking, if the artifl- 
eial stimulus be not kept up, plants will return to tlieiv^ 
normal or natural condition. 

The changes which roofs and tubers can lie made to 
undergo arc pjjmerous, and highly bincflcial to man. 
The potato, for example, is a native of tropical America, 
and when found wild, its tubers ate not larger than a 
chestnut, and scarcely edible; wlulq|in Europe it has 
been rendered, by artificial treatment, one of tti^ most 
valuable articles of human food. The produce of an 
acre of wild potatoes could he held in a single measure; 
while ill Britain the same area will yield front forty to 
sixty bolls. Cultivation has also produced innumerable 
varieties of tJiis tultor, each varying in shape, size, 
colour, Snd quality ^ and thi8,*it may be s8iiL*all within 
the last hundred iiears; for though the potato was im¬ 
ported from America three centuries ago, it is scarcely 
one Btuec ^ met with anything like attention. Beet, 
parsnip, and turnip, have been wso wonderfully modified 


by culture, and made to break off into numerous varie¬ 
ties. Tlie bulb of the latter, for instance, has, since the 
beginning of the pre^nt century, lu'cn metatnorplidfed 
from globular to fusiform, in colours from white and 
ywow to purple and green, and in weight from a couple I 
of ounces to more tliaii twenty pounds. So alio with ! 
the carrot, which in a wild state has a slender root of 1 
a yellowish-white colonr, but wlueli, under cultivetiofl, i 
swells out, and becomes succulent, assuming a deep red ' 
or orange colour. In the one casj Sic root is not much ’ 
thicker than a common quil>; in the other it beefimes ' 
as tbiejf and long as a man's arm—the produce being 
sometimes so much as 400 bwhcls per acre. The cause < 
of most of these^ehanges is almndantly obvious. Culti¬ 
vation removes a plant t«r a riehcr soil, where it can 
obtain all the elements essential to its growth with 
greater facility, and wittyint su/Tering those impediments 
to continuous* growth which alternate drenehinga and 
droughts arc so apt to occ.xsion in a state of nature. If 
the soil be too wet, it unde{gocs drainage; if too dry, it 
is irrigated; besides being deepened and softened, to 
admit bf the easy expansion of the bulb or* tuber on 
every side. As in animals, so in plants, every individifel 
has u tendency to reproduce its own qualities in its uif- 
8]>ring, and man, taking advantage of this feature, rears 
only such species and hybrids ns best suit his purpose, 
until, by suecessivo developments, tliese qualities greatly 
exceed luiytbing in luitnrc, or even become altogether 
nionstnius. 

Stem, tliouch less liable to metamorphoses of this 
kind are still capable of being strangely clianged from 
their normal condition. Every one is aware, that if a 
tree which is a native of mountains be planted in a' 
vul^y, it grows more rax>idly, but its timber becomes 
softer and loss durubtb; and in like manner, if the tree 
of a valley be removed to a mountain, it becomes of 
slow growth and stunted form, hut produces timber 
remarkable tbr its toughness and durability. By culti¬ 
vating upo]i this principle, tali stems arc fur the most 
part rendered short ul’«dwarflsh, and shorter ones taller 
—the dahlia, for example, having been reduc*ed to one 
half of its natural height by ganlen culture. The cab¬ 
bage, in a wild state, h.as a tough, slender stem, which 
hy culture has become fleshy and fusiform: there are 
no stalks and shouts to be found among the osparagtis 
plants of the sea-shore whieh can compare with those 
of our giudens; and so also it might he noted of many 
culinary plants, that dilfer so much from their originals, i 
that none but a botanist could detect the relationship, j 
Nor is it in the external characters only that edtivatiun | 
effects such changes: the intrinsic properties arc equally | 
liable to metamorphosis—as from sour to-sweet, from ] 
acrid to agr^jeablc, or even from poisonous to whole- ' 
some. The well-known ganlen celcr^ is a native bien- ; 
iiial found on the sides of ditches*in the vicinity of the [ 
sea, and m this state is Ij^ghly acrid, and of a coarse 
wank flavour. Cdlture, however, has now transformed 
the leaf-stalks of the common species into one of tlie 
most .'igreeahlc salads^ and the bulbous roots of tiio 
celeriiic into a wholesome and nutritious esculent. 

AsJn roots and stems, so in leaves the influence of 
c^tiration is manifested in a very marked and curious 
manner. ‘ The lirassica oltruetf.,' says Ur Neill. ‘ is a 
plant imUgenous to our rocky shores; but no one seeing 
it waving its foliage in its native liabitat, could possibly 
anticipate that it would ever appear in our gardens 
disgdised as the. ppndcrous dnim-licad or sugar-loaf 
cabbage, or on our tables, as the delicate cauliflower 
and broccoli.’ In the one me the stem is tough and 
slender; in the other it becomes fleshy and- ftisifonn; 
when wild, the leaves tire small and wavy; under favour¬ 
able culture they become large >iwl succulent, tlitckon-. 
ing so rapidly, that thej^ have not actually nxim to 
unfold themselves, but gather into a heart or cluster 
sevend ibet in circumference. The originaUcolewott 
would weigh scarcely lialf an ouce; we have seen a 
well-nourished drum-head weigh mono than thirty 
pounds. The Crambe mariiima, another plant growing 
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spontaneously on the southern shores of our island, has 
ill liljo manner been improved into the sca-knlu of our 
nftrkets; so it may be lemarked of the artichoke, thfr 
endive, spiiiarb, succory, and, in fact, of all our esculents 
and salads. It is owing to this protean susccptibilfty 
that, under cAtiv|tion, certain loaves bciionie puckered, 
ns in the curled cress and curled savoy; that notched 
ifnd iobed ones become simple and entire: and that thin 
and leathery ones are transformed into thick and sue 
eulent masses. * , 

l1ie changes which occitt in the ^oral orpans are also 
very numerous j and on this feature depends .ill that 
. heauty and variety which it is now so much the object 
of the florist to produce, ^ese transformations consist 
in an increase of the petaH? in a conversion of petals 
into stamens, and in some Viodifleation of the colour. 
Wliat are called i/oMe flowers are prmlnced by a multi- 
^liciition of the petahi, as in the common Varieties of tho 
rose; and/«W flowers are those inwiiich the multiplica¬ 
tion is carried so far as to ^illiterate tho stamens and 
pistils. Tlie.ro8e, for example, produces in a wild state 
only a single row of petals, surrounding a vast number 
of ycliow stamens; but when cultivated, many rows of 
jietais are formed at the expense of tlie stamens, which 
are proportionally diminished ip nuiniicr. Compare the 
dog-rose of our hedges with the cabbage or Provence 
rose of the garden; or compare the single anemones and 
ramiucnluses of the Levant witli the finest Dutch varie¬ 
ties, and see what cultivation lias i>roduccd. In the one 
case tiicre are only five diminutive petals; in tlie othir 
wc have hundreds: the wild anemone in scarcely an incli 
across; Dutch florists have reared siieeimens more than 
six inches in diameter. 'Hie same may be rem.arkcd of 
the polyanthus, whicli is very unlike its parent, Vtlie 
primrose; of the auricula, the hyadinth, dahlia, and other 
floral favourites, which, under cultivation, have each 
siKirted into many hundred varieties. • The dalilio,’ 
says a recent autliority, ‘ is a native of Mexico, from 
which it was iiitroduceil in 17R9, jmt afterwards lost to 
our cultivators. It was reintroduced in 180-1; hut it 
WHS not till ten years later that it was genurnlly known 
in our gardens. Tho first plants were single, of a pale 
purple colour, and though interesting, as ail'ording a now 
form of floral ornament, they by no moans held forth 
the infinite diversity of-that tint and figure cxhiliited 
by tlicir double-flowered successors. At present the 
v.arietios are endless, each district of the country ixis- 
Kcssing suites of its own, and cultivators occasionally 
raising at one sowing a dozen kinds which they think 
worthy of preservation. The results have been moat 
propitious TO the flower-garden, from which, indeed, the 
dahlia 'could now nearly as ill be spared as the potato 
from the kitcben-j|ard«n.’ , 

With regard to the change of hues in the eotourmii of 
^mnirs—the streaking, the niottlings, and doshings^it 
is almost imxiossible to speabi * Its infinite changes and 
metamorphoses in almost cveiy cultivated flowetf’ say^ 
Dr Lindloy, ‘ can be compared to nothing bnt the alte¬ 
rations caused in the plumage at. birds, or in the hairs 
of animals by domestication. No cause has ever been 
assigned to these phenomena, nor has any attempt been 
made to determine the cause in plants. We are, liow- 
ever, in possession of tin knowledge of some of the laws 
under which change of ceflour is efTected. A bkie flower 
will change to white or red, but not to bright vellow; a 
bright yellow flower will be«>me white or rcd| Irat never 
blue. Thus the hyacinth, of which the primitive colour 
is blue, produces abundance of white or red varieties, 
but nothing that can be compared to bright yellow—the 
yellow hyacinths, os they are called, being a sort of pale 
yellow ochre, verring toneen. A'gain, the ranunculus, 
which* is (gigiiiiulv'flf’^n intense yeilow, ^xirts into 
scarlet, red, purple, and ali^ost any colour but blue. 
White flowers which have a tendency to produce red, 
, win never sport to blue, although they will to yeUow— 
1 the roses, for exar.ipteMud the crysauthemutais.' A few 
acanto observations such os these are all tiiat con yet 
be ofimed Viy the naturalist rppecting a sutfject which 
* $ 
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gives to many plants their sole value, and to all vegeta¬ 
tion one of its chief iiriractions. 

The changes iirodnced by cultivation in tlie frwl or 
*«c(Z are also very numerous and obvious. lYliere, for 
instanco, is there a native grain like wheat, or a native 
frnit like the apple ? In a wild state, the seeds of our 
cfrciii grains (wheat, barley, oats, &c.) are thin and 
meagre: under proper oulturo, they become largo, plump, 
and full of farina, so ns to aiford tho most important' 
elements of human snlMisicnce. The small globular 
sour crab of our hedges is the original of the numberless 
varieties of apples now cultivated in our orchards, each 
variety difTering somewhat in size, shape, colour, and 
flavour. In like manner with tho sloe, which few could 
detect .as the parent of our purple, yellow, and white 
plums; with the hazel-nut, which is the ancestor of the 
fllliert and cub-nut; with the almond, which is tlie 
original of the peach and nudarinc ; with flic diniinu- 
tivi! wild lime, from which has sprung the sliaddock, 
the orange, and lemon; and so also with the wild cherry, 
and with almost every species of our cultivated fruits. 

We not only can change their size, colour, and other 
extenial charecters, but emi transform them from dry, 
acrid, and noxious fruits, to Acsliy, pleasant, and whole¬ 
some products. 

The above are some of the more obvious and impor¬ 
tant effifcts produced by the ingenuity of man on tiic 
natural characters of plants, especially as cxiiiiiitcd in 
the roots, stems, leaves, and org,nis of fructillcation. Wu 
oonld add almost indefinitely to the list; hut enough has 
been advanced to show that vegetation is endow cil willi 
a wide range of adaptability—a feature necessary, in tlio 
first instance, for its own preservation against llic vicis¬ 
situdes of soil and climate to wliicli it may lie sub¬ 
jected; and evidently fitted, in a secondary sense, to 
administer more fully to the growing requirements of 
civilised man. The results which have been acemn- 
plished refer but to an insignificant section of the vege¬ 
table races; Mul judging from these, we may be liopcful 
timt there arc yet themsands of species equally fitted, 
under cultivation, to administer to our supixirt and 
gratification. 

FIRESIDE CHIT-CHAT. 

NO. I. c 

Well, such wonderful things arc now done 
by machinery that I don’t know what it is all to end in. 

Gilaroo .—Wonderful imleed. I saw it stated the 
otlier day in a Manchester paper, tliat casks can now 
be made by m;usbines—umbreltos, I know, have long 
been turneil out by machinery. 

Stuke .—You mean barrels, actual beer barrels? 

Oil. —Certainly; but of course T only speak from 
hearsay. Tho staves, hoops, add heads, are in the 
first placi' rircssed off by other machinery; tlieii tlio 
reiK cask-making machine is fed with these prepared 
articles, and in two minutes’ time turns out a coinpicto 
sand well-finished barrel. Old barrels can also be re¬ 
paired by the same machine, the only diffbrence in 
time being occupied in the taking of them to pieces 
previously to auW’tuting such flesh staves, heads, or 
hoops, as may he required for the machine. 'Hie barrels, 
when completed, are'superior to any heretofore turned 
out byynanual labeur, the machine fitting each stave as 
close as though the whede barrel had been formed of a 
single piece of timber. The inventor is said to be an 
operative, who would gladly take a patent for his ma¬ 
chine, if be had tiie means. 

Well, that is curious; but can it be believed ? 
There is such a deal of stuff in tlie newspajiqnr that 
'd’e never feiow how much' to believ# or disbelieve. 

^ Ct7.—True; too much nonsense, I allow. I see, how¬ 
ever, tiiat another invention is perfected and in use, 
which was only hinted at twdve months and a 

very clever tiling too it seems to be. o ' , * 

!! 
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-S<«Ae.—Whftt IB it) anything about steamboats? 

Gil. —No; it is a clock which is to go by the dropping 
of water, a hydraiiKc clock it is called. I cannot say^ 
tlut I rielitly understand it; but this is what is said 
alamt it. Attached to tho axis of tlje crane-wheel, is a 
small bucket-wheel on which tlio propelling power, a 
bingle drop of water in a second, acts. Tlie action of a 
(HMidulnm keeps tho motion in perfect regularity, Aid 
the other macdiinerj is of the must simple description. 
It n-ipiires no winding up, and from its great durability 
in tho absence of friction, it will be easily kept in repair. 

I am told it keeps time with great accuracy, and that 
one has been going well for the last niim months. 1 
understand the inventor da a watchmaker in a village 
in Fife. 

Slu/ie .—Much need of some improvement in clcMik- 
work. Every public cloi'k in town has its own time. 
Yon may set olf from one end of a street at six o’clock, 
and arrive at the otlier end at half-past five. 

Gil. —No, no, Stukely, not quite so had as that how¬ 
ever, T allow that things arc in a bad way with public 
clocks, and ns they rule watches, no man’s watch gives 
exactly the s.'tme time as any other man’s watcli. It is 
a universal cunfhslnn of time. Nuthhig for it, however, 
but to regulate the time all over the country by Lrmdon 
or flreenwich time, anil to move every public clock in 
a town by magnetic wirt's fron: a common centre. 

Shihe. —Well, well, I wish t..ey wouhl do something. 
East summer, when residing for a short time .at a coun¬ 
try town, I found that tlie chureh clock was regulated 
by till! watch of the driver of the stage-coach; .and he 
kept tlie time always a quarter of an hour back for his 
own eonvcnieiicc. 

Gil:—Wo shall have all this put to rights, I damsay, 
when tho railways go everywhere. How easy it will 
Ik; to regulate time hy the electric telegraph! Hy the 
way, do you sea that a wire from one of those tolc- 
gruphs is being carried .along tik- Edinburgh and Glas¬ 
gow line? 

.^IhIii -.—1 was not aw.are; but I am glad to hear of 
that .apparatus Iioing extended over the country. These 
triiimjihs of science almost ri'coni.'ilu oiid to the acci¬ 
dents which are still too frequently taking place on the 
various lines. 

Gil. —You probably have not heard, cither, of a clever 
and rather fine thing which took place the other day on 
the Edinhiir|»h and tllasgow. 
t ,S’t«Ao.—-No; how was that? 

Gil. —A traveller, on arriving in Edinburgh, missed 
liis XKK'ket-hook, eontaining E.70I). On making known 
his loss, a stoker told him that a man had foUowcd him 
from tho station, and liad immediately oflerwards re- 
tnriK-d and taken his place in a train for Glasgow. Tho 
gimtleman ordered an express engine; and though some 
time was lost in getting up tlie steam, the engine came 
ill sight of the train when approaching tho inclined 
plane that leads dottn to Glasgow. The whistle of tlies 
expn'ss engine was violently blown, nnd« Sic triun in 
front went ofF to tho other line of rails. The e-v-fress 
shot past, and got to tli(< station in time to admit of 
arraiigcnients for apprehending the pickpocket. Tl|e 
train then came in: the snspeeted person was seen and 
identified by tho stoker, who liaA accompanied the 
gentleman; wid the pocket-book jiniTiuoney were found 
on Ills person. This was really well managed; but the 
liest point in the story is to foMow. The gentleman, 
overjoyed at recovering his moncA ofibred a handsome 
reward to the stoker, which was resolutely refused; and 
the gentleman therefore Inclosed L.100 to the directors, 
requesting, them to take payment for tho dx^ress, to 
reward their servant as they might see fit, and if there 
was any cliange, to forward it to him. The directors 
retenjgd tlig whole sum; stating that they would make 
no charge for thesengine, and would themsAves reward 
tlie stoker I • * 

(ktike.—We'R, I do say that was capital I hope the 
stoker bits been rewarded. 

• Oil.—! don’t go along with the general notion about 


rewards. Every man should do his duty in helping hU 
fellow-creatures, hceause it is his duty to do so, and not 
for the sake of money. I don’t like paying pedkiteifor 
doing what is right. The pleasure of having dorib a 
good action is the best rcwaril 
StuAe,—To hear yon tajk in this way 1 You know 
very well that few people licstir tliAnsclves one way or 
another without the hope of reward The child at^iclibol 
cares nothing for learning; it only looks to the empty 
jiraisc and the more solid prize which it may receive. 
Neither docs the soldier flgiit fifr fighting’s sake ;'hc is 
aiwavs looking forward to promotion, 

(fii. —Mean motives all * ^ 

StwAe.—Be so; but wjimiust take the world as wo’ 
find it Besides, there ok so many rewards for doing 
mischief, or at least 'gcrysjucstionable actions, that in 
fairness there simuldshf also rewards for actions which 
aro commendable.' It will he long ore you den^raliK! 
the world by rewarding the {lerforroers of heroic or vir¬ 
tuous actions. You have, of course, heard of the famous 
Monlhyon prizes in Baris?- * 

Gif. —Certainly I have. • 

tSiuke. —Then, are they not creditable to the nation ? 
Wo have nothing like them. Great virtue or heroism 
under difliculties meets with not tho slightest mark of 
public esteem in England. I will relate a ease in point, 
wliicli I have had partly from the Inverness Courier, 
and partly from private information. The islainl of 
linna is a small and very, rocky spot of land, lying 
between the Isle of Skye and the mainland of Applc- 
cro-iS, and is well known to mariners for the rugged 
and dangerous imtnre of its coast. There is a famous 
place of refuge at its north-western extremity, called 
tlft ‘ Miickle Harbour,’ of very diillcult acr''ss, however, 
which, strange to Shy, is easier entered at night than 
during the day. At the extremity of this hyperborean 
solitude is the rcsldeniie of a poor woman, named Widow 
Jlackenzie, who is iipwanls of seventy years of age; 
her lonely cottage is called ny sailors ‘ the lighthouse,’ 
from the fact that Hbc uniformly keeps a lamp burning 
in her little window at night. By keeping this light 
and the entrance of the liarhoiir open, a strange vessel 
may enter with the greatest safety. During the silent 
watches of the night, the widow may Ik; seen, like 
Noma of the Fitful Ilcnd, trimming her littio lamp 
with oil, fearful that some frail bark may perish through 
her neglect; and for this she receives no manner of re- 
mnneration—it is pure and nntuingled philanthropy. 
The jioor woman’s kindness docs not rest even here, for 
she is unhappy until tlie beniiinbed and shivering mari¬ 
ner comes ashore to share her little board, and recruit 
himself at her glowing and cheerful fire; and she can 
seldom he prevailed upon to aeqept of any rewanl. She 
has saved more lives than Davy’s belt, and thousands 
of pounds to tho underwriters.* This poor creature, in 
her younger days, saw hgr husband and three brothers 
drowneil before <ier faco; and she is known frequently 
to sit for hours on a roftk gazing on the spot where they 
sank. Her only dep^deni-e now is on tlie prcHlucc of a 
cow and two or three goats; and no one resides with lier 
busier daughter. Now, is not this a case of meritorious 
Jiienevolence worthy of some mark of public appro- 
liatiou ? .lust compare it foi^ niomont with what has 
been lately done by a great railway speculator .to caU 
forth a tribute of national gratitude. 

Gii—Don’t speak of that abomination. I consider 
it nothing short of a national disgrace. Not Hiat I, by 
any moans, disparage thi| extraordinary son of fqrtuncv 
whose doings in life have certainly been very wondw- 
ful) blit this testimoniA alfa'ir looks so like a mere 
piece of mammon-worship, that I cannot endure it. 

StuAe .—'fhat may be; bufMon't give up my jioiiit. 
Certain actions aro woHhy of public reward; only I 
tiiink it a pity tliat the reward is left so much a matter 
of accident or ixiprice. A Rowland Hill, for instancy 
may have only fifteen tliousagd pounds presented tP. 
him for a service which cannot lie spoken of as less ‘ 
than a universal benefit; while tho commander at a 
• • 
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victory gets a ix crage and a pension for three genern- 
tions. A private banking company known to me, actn- 
allyT^he other day, gave their discliargcd manager a^ 
peflsion o.\eecding the annual value of tlie tribute con¬ 
ferred upon tlie author of the penny jiost. 

Gi7.-‘VV'ell, that may be., But talking of inequality 
in remunerations ofily serves to remind u.s that all re- 
wifrils^for services to in.ankind arc on a vague footing. 
Can anything, for instaneA be more ab.surd than that 
a light book of amusement, which vfill not be heard 
of in \he next gencratfon, ik-alises greater gains to the 
author than could be derived from the profoipideat 
pnd most widely and peiaiiancntly useful philosophi¬ 
cal work that any huinan^Kdng coul4 pen? Such 
things show to me how absn^is the whole of tig: pre¬ 
sent system of gains, IhougliU suppjwc it must run its 
course, and do a great deal more giiseJiief before uiuii- 
kjnd ^ fit for anything better. By tlio way, have you 
observed the newspapers stating tliat a professor of 
phrenology has been apixiii^cd for the Andersonian 
university of (^Jasgow ? 

Slu/w. —Wo, I did not, nor do I earc. I consider Y>hro- 
oology to be jionsensc. t 

Oil .—(»f course, you have investigated it, to speak so 
decidedly. 

Stukc. —Mo! Not T. I have something else to think 
of. The idea of telling people’s eharaeters from the 
outsides of their skulls is too ridiculous to Ik: thought 
of. 

GV/.-tYou are wrong at the very first; for the out¬ 
sides of pcojdu’s skulls are only looked atsis an iudieatiou 
of the volume of brain witliin; and that may well lx; a 
point of imiHjrtance, as tlie brain is, by general acknow¬ 
ledgment, the organ of IIi.' mind. Many a thing, tiSr), 
lias been laughed at, which, in Utc tong n)ii,^urned out 
to be true. The riglit way is not to Liugh .at. but ex¬ 
amine new discoveries, real or alleged. I cannot say 1 
am altogether a believer in phrenology myself, but I 
■ like fair play, and should wish tp see it thoroip^hly and 
candidly investigated. The appointment of a professor 
in such a school as the Andersonian university, seems 
to me a good move. It lifts the science into a position 
wiiieli will eoinjicl at least respectful consideration, and 
that I suppose is all its adherents are in the incaiiwdiile* 
anxious about. Ilow curious the manner in whieli 
craiiiology from Gall’s time lias battled its way up to tliis 
point! Honour to the man who- 

Stiiie. —Stop, stop, for any sake; you are getting 
into one of your high fligliti, and that 1 have no time 
for. So, good-night, Gilaroo;. good-night. \ 


The most important dlementof success is •economy— 
economy of -money and economy of time. By economy wo 
do not ini'.on penuriousitbss, but merely such wliolesomc 
thrift as will disinerme us to laiend oiir lime or money 
without au adequate return citlicr in gifln or eu,ioynK'ut.. 
An ccouoiuical application of time brings leisure and 
method, and enables ns to drive (|||r husiiiess, instead of 
our business driving us. There is nothing attended niih 
results so disastrous as sncti a iiiiscaloulation of onr time 
and means ns will involve us in ]x'r{H>tnal hurry and illffi- 
cuUy. Tlie brightest talents must bo inctfoetive under* 
such a pressure, and a lift of expedients has uo end hut 
penury. Worldly success, however, tliongh nnifritsally 
coveted, can bo only desirable in so tar as it contributes to 
happiness, and it will contribute to happiness -very littje, 
unless there lie cultivated a lively benevolcucc to every 
IS animated being. ‘ Happiness,’ it has been finely observed, 
.•is in the proportion of the nuntber of tilings we love, and 
the number of things that love us.’ To this sentiment we 
most cordially siilisoribc, and wo should wish to sec it 
written on the tablet oUgiieeTy heart, and producing its 
fruits of charity. Tlic in.aii, whstever l>o his fame, or for¬ 
tune, or intelligence, who can treat liglitly anotlicr’s wo 
—who is not bound to his fuUow-mcn by the magic tie ol 
sympathy, ^serves, ay, and will obtain, tbo contempt of 
diaman kind. Upon him at the gifts of fortune aro thrown 
away. Happiness* he has none. Ills lifu is a dream, a 
mere lethargy, witliout a throb of Imman emotion; and liu 


will desi'end to the grave * unwept, uiilioiioiircd, .and un¬ 
sung.’ .Snell a fate is not to be niiieil; .and let those who 
are intent u|Km success, remember that success is nutliiiig 
M itbont liappiuess .—r j)iintyrii}ili. 


THE VAUi/r OP THE VKINOKS. 

HtTransIfited from the Ciciinan of t>('1iii1i.art Ihoni died )7!)ll. 
Wo pri’Bcnt this iiiwo, iw a siK'riiiirii nf a wries of tniiisliitimis 
fi-oitf flei-inan poets, exeeiited hy Me* ftostick, and just piibli-lieil 
by Jlr Smith of Pleot Street. The volume, nliieli Is rntilUd ■ The 
Spirit of Geniian INK'try,'is romarknblo as aiiipiriebt nortenow 
prvHCntcd for the first time in ii rhnaii form. 'I'hi' ti:iti>.l:itinns and 
cnniiccting piosc iniilter, nhirli is nf a eritieal and biiigrupbie.al 
nature, scom to us well executed-] 

Axd hero they lie—tbeso ashes of ]>roiid primaoi. 

Once ohid in proud array, 
lleio lie their bones, in tbo inel.melioly aliminer 
Of the iiale dy ing day. 

And their old ooflhis from the S'aiilt arc gle.tiiiing, 
l.iko rotten timber, side by side, 
a. And stiver family-slilolds are faintly beaming— 

Tliclr last display of jiridc! 

Hero vanity, reolhiliig on a bier, 

I.isik'^out from hnlbov soekets still: 

Ctiicnelied arc the fiery balls that from these skulls 
Could look mid kill. 

Ifere marble angels weep beside their unis, 

Cold tears of stone for aye - 
The Italian seiilptor Ismilhi/i iilt (it l'•hile) 

Cnrve^oiit their falw array. 

The mighty hand is but a mouldering bone 
Tliat onee held life and dealli— 

See that frail breast-bone, heaving ones' so high 
Bright stars anil gold beneath! 

O wake them not, but let them soiimPy ; 

For cniel was their leigii, ' 

]lnt seare yon ravens, lest their eioakings wako 
Wutlica ieli to life again, 

O wake them not—the scuiirges of their race— 

E.arth Iii» for them no room— 

Boon, soon etioiigh will over tin in be rattling 
The thimders of their doom! 


* APl’nOPUIATB MO* I 'ICNTS. 

Whilst walking nliuiit the eluirebjard of Stoljicn in 
Sa.voiiy, I remarked a group of basaltic culiuiiiiK tastefully 
placed over a gnivc. iSiieli a sight could iiot failsto bring 
to mind the recent loss of the ei'Icbraled geologist of 
Prance (Ikjlomieu), who has treated so well uf bnsalt ; and 
I could not belt) thinking that a similar simple iiiiiiernlo- 
gicid trophy might, with propri’. tv, be raised over bis toiiib, 
as calculated to pcri'otuate tiie memory of hi.s labours, lii 
former times, a siilicrc elreiimscrila'd by a cylinder was 
placed over the sepulehre of Arebimedes; a sjiiral loga- 
ritlimic curve was inscribed iqion the momiiiieiit of Ber- 
nouilli; and liotli emblems vvereVtunlly fitted to recall the 
attention of posterity to flic discoveries ami writings of 
these eniiuept men.— Dditbaimmi in 11103. 

THU STPDV OP N.VTIHIU. 

* 'nicBUrcraof superficial men upon the weakness which 
has .Lojicarea hi the eoiidiu 1 of some iiii]iiirers into nature, 
ought to li.avo no iiifhieiiei; to discourage us from lliiwc 
rescarrlicB. If some few have spent too iniii'li time in the 
sl#dy of insects, to the iicglcet of tlic iiobier parts of crea¬ 
tion, their error ought to suggest to iin, not a total neglect 
of those inferior parts of nature, but only to avoid the 
inistako of giving olirselves wholly to tlieni.^ There is no 
Rp(H!ic.s whitdi iulinito V^isdum has thought worth iiiaking 
and preserving for ages, that is not supremely worthy of 
our inquiring into iis nature. And it is certain (hat there 
is moro of enrious wA'kmansliip in tlie Htnictiire of (lie 
body of the meanest reptile, than in the most complicated 
and most delicate inarhine that ever was or will be con¬ 
structed by imman bands. -JumcH liiinjh, 17.H. 
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EMULATION. 

We frequently hear of a ‘noble emulation;’ but it is 
questionable at least whether the expression does not in- 
Volvo a contradiction in terms. In the first place, what 
is emulation? It is simply and essentially a desire to 
be before another. We may bo emulous either of ex¬ 
celling; in what we believe to be good, or of outmatching 
in what we know to be evil; but in either case the 
motive power—the emulation—is a desire to get the 
better of another; in otlier words, to cxiilt and benefit 
self. 

Now, all that is really ‘ noble’ in our nature has entire 
reference to the well-being and happiness of others. 
True nobility is based upon self-.xaerifiee, not upon self- 
advaneement. It is the sen-ant of all, not the vain¬ 
glorious patron. It seeks the happiness of others—not 
Ibr till! sake of outrivalling a fellow - worker, but be¬ 
cause it delights to sec others happy. ^ Is it not clear, 
then, that emulation—the crowning star in the diadem 
of pagsin morality—implies a littleness of mind, a self- 
regarding spirit, inconsistent with that real nobility of 
soul, that god-like disposition, which it was the great 
purpose of Christianity to devcioiie ? 

it is not denied that a spirit of emulation and rivalry 
has often incited men to acts of usefulness, when higher 
and purer mo^ves would have failed; nor would we with 
iijggard lips withhold the praise which every useful 
action may command. The hireling is worthy of Ids 
hire. All we contend for is, that genuine nobility is 
self-denying—that it belongs to a singleness of purpose 
—and that purpose the common gcKKl of all The essen¬ 
tial littleness, however, of a spirit of rivalry, considered 
as a motive to action, may be seen in its practical 
results. It destroys moral independence, and Tenders a 
life of usefulness or of indolence perpetually contingent 
upon the presence and conduct of a rival., *11 ha^no 
innate life—no heaven-imparted energy. Like the 
fabled vampire, it sucks its life-blood from another’s 
veins, and lives only in its vietim's death. It cnnnd? 
act s{iontancously; and it. co-operates only to ensnare or 
to destroy, l^cniulation has given ri^ to much that is 
useful, it has also been the prolific parent of bitter 
heart-burnings and envious thougltts. It has awakened 
animosities, jealousies, and hatred^ in the bosoms of 
those who should have been as friends and brothers in 
the same good c-ausc. Like earth-born life, it carries 
with it the elements of decomposition and death. 

Was it the. earthly fire of emulation that warmed the 
breasts of Howard, of Wilberforce, or of Oberlin ? Or 
was it ^living sympathy with their suffbrinjf and dege¬ 
nerated brethren4hat glowed witliin their hearts? If 
the former, tlwn, however exalted in their own opinions, 
or in thg pinion of an admiring world, they could not 
hlv» bom—os reverently believe they were—me" of 


Cod's nobility: God^ messengers of glad tidings to the 
three great families of human wretehediicss—Aic de¬ 
praved, the oppressed, and the ignorant. 

Hut, it may be asked, tas we not lie nobly emulous 
of doing good ? Can we not nobly vie witlb each other 
iRi benefiting our fellow-creatures? When used meta- 
pbnrieally, such language may be quite allowable ; but 
ill plain and solier reason, we cannot The very wish 
to do more good tlian another, iiiiplies an inditfcrencc to 
the interests of tliat other person, and an undue anxiety’ 
about our own, which is incompatible with the univer¬ 
sality of true nobieness. 

li is not, however, in the public or more important 
actions of our lives only, that this principle of Christian 
nobility should Ixi observed. It is equally applicable to 
all! however trivial qr apparently unimportant There 
is often 4n*oiic kind word, one look of sympathising 
affection, or eiie small act of disintcr&stcd love, more of 
real nobleness of spirit than in actions which have rang 
in the earj and found an echo in the hearts of admiring 
thousands. There il*a ‘ still small voice’ within, wliicli 
is of more value than the acclamations of the world. 
And it is in the more humble duties of life—in our daily 
intercourse with each other—in the quiet the sweet, the 
unseen circle of domestic affection, that the singleness of 
purpose here recommended is really most imjiortant 
It is here tliat the more lovely and gentle feelings of our 
iiatiiro may be brought into a pure and peaceful exist¬ 
ence ; and it is here tliat we are called upon to make a 
more cheerful and entire surrender of our selfishness. 
And yet how often may we detect ourselves yielding to 
its unhallowed impulse 1 How often do our petty quar¬ 
rels, our bad tempers, our selfish indulgences, interfere 
with the union and harmony ttuit should ever be asso- 
dated with the thought home { U was at home our 
•earliost days weft spent; it was at home tlic'tiine of 
fond, innocent, confiding childhood was passed; and 
though this may not llbvc been really the happiest pe- 
rio<l of our earthly existence, yet is it one to which the 
tire&*soul delights to revert witli a fond and grateful 
Amcrobrancc. Happy are the^ who have that remem¬ 
brance tfc.asurcd witliin their hearts ! 

But to return to our more immediate subject: al¬ 
though emul.ation may bo seen to be a corrupt and cor- 
nipftng passion, yet, knowing that it has ever exercised 
a jiowerful influence over the world’s destinies, both for 
good and for evil, it will bo well to ascertain distinctly 
the source from whence it has sprung, so that wc may 
each of us be bitter able to turw^e. original amkuncor- 
rupted stream into its nltive channel, and tluis enjoy 
the benefit it is intended to confer, while at the same 
'time we avoid the accompanying evil * 

The desire to be thonght well of by oar feUaw*!* 
creatures, although essentially self-regaraing, is a fed- 
ing poysessed mote or Isas strongly bv all; and wh^ 
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rightly dirc(!te(l and restrained, it ii not only the occa¬ 
sion ^gnnch unmixed good to others, but it is also the 
BOUfce of many pure and delightful emotions to its pos¬ 
sessor—to rejivt which would be to follow the example 
of tliose styicai religionists, who seem to inmgine that, 
in order to obtain tijp approbation of their Maker, they 
niijft learn to despise all the pleasures which he lias 
bcnelhftntly placed at their dis|)usal, and render theiii- 
I si'lres as independent of his Ismiity as their frailties 
will ai^init There is,*eicn in tlie best regulated minds, 
a principle of self-love whicif, when legitimately mani¬ 
fested, appears to be necessary, not only to the, pre¬ 
servation of indiriduiil exigence, but also to constitute 
the basis of individual idcntnl(^ Pcrhapa>not one of the 
world's great men could be {i^’ed out who did not or 
does not possess what may be'caDed a strong selfhixxl. 
In order to control opposing cirqufustanues, and mould 
mbn's desires and aspirations to their will (whether for 
good or for evilX it seems absolutely necessary that 
they should feel strongly thei* own individuality. The 
higher and purer feelings cannot aflunl tlie requisite 
stamina: they are descended from heaven; but’they I 
require a plane from which tlicy may be reflected; and 
that plane luuit be found in our own selfiiood. 


The love of dominion, revenge, avarice, and all other 
passions that stimulate to active exertions, have, by the 
good arrangement of Providence, been rendered in some 
way condiudve to the general good; and they have all 
been extolled by their res|)ective votaries as ftie legiti¬ 
mate and leading principles of our lives. But society is 
evidently advancing towards the pure and perfect.' 
Principles of action which formerly piussed current un- 
chaHcnged, must now submit tq a rigid scrutiny. Away 
with idi that will not stand the test of reason and uni¬ 
versal gooil 1 Let each of us examine honestly his own 
motives, and reject those which are inconsistent with 
the real good of others, and we may rest assured that 
in thus obeying the laws of.God, and promoting the 
happiness of each other, we shall be adopting the only 
course that will necessarily ensure our own. And 
finally, in reference to all motives of emulation, let us 
ever remember that while we should always desire tlie 
esteem of the upright and intelligent, there can bo no 
real good in wishing to outrival another. 


OSVEN AND LARRY. 


There can he no action without reaction. The bail 
could not Iks forcibly propelled through tlie air, unless 
the cannon were fixed and immoveable. The lever 
could not riiise the weight, unless it had a fulcrum 
whereon to rest. We could not even walk erect upon 
the earth, unless the ground resisted our tread. And 
neiUier could piety, conscientiousness, *or benevolence 
b'rrome develojicd in a life of active usefulness, unless 
tio-y had a foundation in a strong and unvaeilfating 
selfiiood. In vain should we sympathise with the dTs- 
Iresscs of others, unless we felt tliat we couRI do some* 
thing for their relief; in vain should wb wUh to see 
injustice banished from the earth, unless siirne one felt 
himself called upon to assist in its removal. It must 
be clear, that without some degree ef self-confidence we 
Could do nothing. And yet the satne principle that im¬ 
parts tliis stability and energy to the mind, becomes, 
when wrongly manifested, the life and origin of every 
evil passion. 

What then is to be done? Our selfiiood cannot be 
d'.'stroyed; for it is not only inherent in our nature, hut 
esKciitial to individual existence. *1110 answer is evi¬ 
dent: it must constitute on/y the foundation, and not 
monopolise the whole mind. It must be merely the 
fulcriini, and not the power by which the lever is moved. 
It must serve the higher principles, not rule them. It 
must be the means by which we act, nol t/ic motive to 
action. That wliich we have to sae.rifice is not oiir 
entire selfiiood, but our Selfish desires and inatives. ’The 
great purpose of cursives, the ruling motive of all 
our ai'tioiis, should bo to make ourselves not merely 
agreeable, but useful to each iCrher. '^Jiis does not im¬ 
ply, indeed it is iucompatibie with, a reekless abandon¬ 
ment of self. In order to make the best use of our 
powers and opportunities, we roAt act with prudenee, 
we must exerdse our ju igments, and practise self-denial 
in all its varied forms. We must learn not only to fieny 
improper ^atifleatious to ourselves, but also to deeUnl 
administering tlicm to otners—even at the risk of giving 
otTence; for if we do not, we sacrifice what w^Mievo 
to lie their real advantage to our own selfish love of 
praise. If we always act with an intelligent and tin- 
cere desire to bo useful, there will be but little danger 
of our forgetting what ie du^either to ourselves or to 
otiicrs. A love of being useful, aithoiig|Ei not Die source, 
is at least the basis ot every virtue; and It ^ only be¬ 
cause the essential seUUlmess of emulation bat been 
concealed beneath an aeddcntal covering of niefulneas, 
that it .’■as attained its present position-in the code of 
the world'll morality. It is renUy but fin ungenerous 
'manifestatioo of tlie dcfire for fame. 

ICniulatioD, hpwover, is not tlie only sdfisb passion 
that lias thus served Ha time in the history of man, and I 
become by him iU-scly regarded as a positive inutac. I 


As must bo pretty generally known, the main considera¬ 
tion with every labouring man in Ireland is his potato- 
field, or garden. This patch of ground is the grand 
subject of thought and occupation; and siicii must 
necessarily be the case, until employment of a general 
kind is found by the Irish peasantry. Does the Irish¬ 
man think of marrying, his first care is to secure ‘a 
gardenas a necessary conseqiienco, there still must 
be a garden to provide support for tlir .uiuai ad ii- 
tions entailed by this step; and as a fresh spot is gene¬ 
rally tilled each year by the hundreds and thousands— 
ay, millions—who, without a rood of ground of their 
own, must proctre it at any cost, no wonder that ‘ the 
garden’ siiould be, as we have said, an all-ciigrossing 
theme. 

Our readers may therefore well imagine the dismay 
which lately spread amongst an ignorant and cre¬ 
dulous population, when not only the tiojie of their 
gains, but the liope of their very life,'seemed gone; nor 
is it surprising that the field thus opened was soon occu¬ 
pied by the crafty and unprineipled, tliat many a sj«i- 
ciilation was formed, many a stratagem retorted lo, and 
the evil magnified in many an instance, to form .u. 
excuse fur the evasion of legitimate claims. At the 
moment we are writing, wo receive assurance that the 
calamity was at first over-estimated. Alarm, in its 
worst form, appears to be passing away. But, wliilc 
rejoicing in the improved prospects of our poor neigli- 
liours, we have also to mourn over the new revelations 
which have been given of characters formerly nl>ove 
suspicion. We deplore that any should have been found 
heartless ^ough to seek their own profit out of the 
sufigrings oftflieir friends. Yet such was the c.ase. Tlie 
potato failure of 184.'5 will be memorable for more than 
the privations it may occasion. 

^In our immediate circle of observation, tliere are at 
least two or three individuals who will probably never 
forget ‘the disorder,’ os this fiiilure has been locally 
termed, Owen Lynch and Larry Sullivrtti were neigh¬ 
bours in the little village of Croheg, and though as 
unlike in diBporitjm and pursuits as can well be ima¬ 
gined, them were jifit at this time some points of simi¬ 
larity wMch brought them into agreement, or rather 
into connexion, in a manner materially influencing their 
future lot Owen was a shoemaker, though perhaps, 
considering his looal opportunities, the term cobbler 
would he more appropnjj^; at any rate, like his more 
celebrated eredecessor, 'who lived in hist stall,*‘none 
ipas more blithe and contented than ^le;’ and if ho did 
sit on the lowest step of liis professio'h, why, it is not 
the office exalts the man, but me man the office. 

Owen had a fruk, honest countenance, a nAgt'happy 
dispositioti, and an unblemished oharaefiOT; but he ban 
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more: intelligent and ingenioua withal, he had hooka 
for bis leiaure momenta, which fumithed thoughts for 
his busy hours, and those, again, were transmuted into 
many a little plan, not only for his own comfort, but 
for the ini^verncnt of his more ignorant companions; 
and though many, too indolent themselves to adopt his 
suggestions, sneered at what they called his particulari¬ 
ties, tliere were many more who had to tiiank him fqr 
siiowing tliem how practicable simple pleasures are. TJfie I 
sweet bird cheering him With its sung, the wild flowers | 
ill Iiis window, the brightness of tliat window, the 
whitcwaslusl walls, the cleatdy floor, though all appa- , 
rent trifles, still 8{>oke of civilised tastes and habits, and 
inatle his cottage, we mn^ confess, quite conspicuous 
amongst the liabitations of Crobeg: not tliat Owen 
tliouglit its arrangements perfect Uid we say he was 
happy ? Ah! not quite; he Iiad long coveted a sweeter 
bird, a brigliter flower; but we must not anticiiiate. 

Ills neiglibour Larry was of q'ute another stamp; 
his was no ignoble trade, and lie evidently took pride* 
ill Its sniKTiority. lie was a carfieiiter, and, with eom- 
nioii stcadiiK'ss, niigltt sixai Iiave la>en us independent 
as he was clever; but Larry liad ti>o im|p)i ingenuity, 
lie was a man of ninny expedients; and scorning tlie 
netilineid priiieiples of his craft, tliu crooked way had 
ever more eliarms for liim tlian tlie straight. He ever 
jireferred to gain his object by skilfully niisleading or 
overrcaeiiliig anoti.cr; indeed he seemed to consider 
this faculty quite in the light of an accompiisliment, 
and ills favourite maxim was, ‘ Only for fools, wise men 
could not live.’ With sucii a ]iropeiisity, it might be 
supposed Larry was not a very popular character; ami 
yet, such is worldly estimation, he was often an ad¬ 
mitted and favoured associate wiiere tlie intrinsic 
wortli of Oneii euuld hardly make atiy progress; but 
Larry was handsome, ofl-liaiid, and lively. He made 
li ;,aiiis liglilly, and parted witli them as lightly 
again; and tliougli many had wincci^ at his doulilu i 
di aling, and iniiny more miglit expect to do so, yet lie j 
tolil out till) talc of liis eleverness so freely, tliat it 
Si eioed almost done for fun, and those who joined in 
Ins liiugli could liardly find fault witli his'story. We 
need iiardly aild, tliat witli the. fairer portion of ids ae- 
qiiaiiitaiices he was a general favourite; no partner so 
desired at a pattern, no escort to a fair so coveted : his 
aiteiitioiis eoiiterred distinct ion, ami Ids approvid iirought 
applause. OiSi alone, and site Uie liest and fairest, lield 
a\;iof from this flattering notice. Perhaps she tliought | 
it too lavisidy. tmi universally iiestowuil; pi‘rliapa slie 
wisiied to enlianee wliut seemed too liglitly viiluetl; or 
pi'i'liiips her Iieart liad selected luiother standard. Wlio 
may guess? Why, of all the fair maidens of Crobeg, none I 
seemed so inditlenint to Ids attentions as Aileeii l)oyle, i 
and yet none could so easily have secured tliem. 

tSweet Aileen! who can deserilic her? And yet, dear 
reader, have you ever seen a print of Maelise's * Irish 
Jlood ?’ Well, tlien, vte do lielic've Aileen must iiave sat 
for tliat picture; or that, in some of the a^tbit’s far-otf 
rural wanderings, he might have p.'issed by the ch^iel 
wlieie slid knelt, ami transferred her fair face to his un¬ 
fading canvas. And yet not always are those fringed^ 
lids tiius east down, not always is that rosy mouth 
so grave; tliose hazel eyes can laugh right merrily 
ami saiieiiy tw, and an arch brlgliti smile can part 
those lips, ami sliow tlie snou'y pearls within. And; 
Aileen, you must throw back that shadowy hood, and 
show the sunsliiiie that ever lingers on the smooth 
braids of your iiut^iruwu hair, and talk to us a little, 
till we see the warm blood mantling again in that soft 
cheek. There now, we have her at her spinning-wheel, 
the day’s more active labours over; she has swept up 
tlie floor, set the potatoes on the Arc, and laid a coarse 
clean i4,oth her father’s supp<>r; and now she sits 
down, not to idle, but to wlille away the ^le tUl He 
comes. And Aiken is not alone: Larry SnlUvau had>i 
stepped in to sec tier father, bat she loses no time while 
he lingorei; and half-gaily, half-demurely, she raises her 
wft^oyefhow awd then, as she listens in seeming atten¬ 


tion to his words. Bhe has listened with attention, but 
not with Indulgence, and a heightened colour on the 
cheek of each shows some eiiiliarrassment in tlie fiause 
that has liow ensued: bi t again tlie silence was broken, 
and Larry resumed—‘It is not fair to bring up old 
scores, Aileen, and I doing my best for the. last hatf 
year to please you. Did 1 not takestlie pledge, though 
Paddy Brim at the public w.as niy oldest friend? Aqd 
well was I proved coming from Liiiieriek the %thor 
night: not a drop would 1 let imyile my lips, though 
they were shivering ftom tbp fn»t; and many a time I 
was provoked; let alone Norry Connors asking me to 
thratelier.’ 

Again the soft eyes smileix but the answer was in a 
careless tone—‘*Oh, you n^r were fond of that sort of 
comfort, provoke you^io might; so don’t say you 
refused Norry Connoi|^o lilease me.’ 

‘ Sorrow anotlier reason then, Aileen: I have turned 
my back on tiiem all now for your sake. Come ^low,* 
persisted her admirer, ‘ don’t be so contrary. Advent is 
coming on, and there is nit time to lose. Why, if you 
don’t make up yuiir mind, that regular nlc^ baelielur, 
0\y.‘n Lynch, will get the start of us. They say lie 
is only waiting till the garden is dii& to speak to the 
priest.’ 

A iienctrating look accompanied this piece of infor- 
iniitiim ; and cx'rtaiiily, liad Larry’s destiny hung on the 
thread his coinpaniiin was spinning, it was severed at 
th-at moment; and when the fair head was raised again, 
after stooping to remedy the niisohanco, tlie flusiied 
chcel-. beiniywl gome aiirioyiince or emotion; but she 
answered calmly, * And when will you have your gar¬ 
den dug? It Would lie litter for you to go about it, 
Lairv, than to be shuliiig liere.’ 

* My gardgn,’ answered Larry laughing; ‘ wisha then, 
maehree, I'U |uare my garden alone till I get it for 
nothing.’ 

‘ Till ’tis worth nothing, I suppose you mean f’ said 
Aileen comjwsedly, ‘ if the frost omx* sets in, what with 
tliat and •‘‘tin; disoriky,” you will Iiave little to dig.’ 

‘ f)h, mine is high and dry: I’m nut afraid of the 
frost; and as to the disorder, 1 don’t tliink tlicTc is 
more tlian a barrel touebed in ttie entire acre—though 
tliat is between ourselves,’ added lie quickly. ‘ A very 
different story I Inul for Mr Pyne.’ 

* And wliy so?’ asked Aileen wonderlngly. ‘ Mr 
Pyne is a kind man, and coiilii iiave no greater pleasure 
tlian to liear your eroii was tliriviiig.’ 

‘A mill then. Aileen! how simple you are,’ said Larry 
with an inerediiloiis smile, ‘ as if you didn’t know that 
the bi'st of my play is to persuade Mr Pyne that the 
crop is nut worth the digging. 1 am sure of gutting it 
for little or nothing; for 1 told Iiipi 1 would stmiier leave 
it to him entirely, than pay liim the rent of the acre; 
and though he gave me till to-day*y way of considering, 
[ just sent him the B.amc message again; and 111 Iw 
s^iound he’ll give 3* at niy awn price, for he is in a hurry 
to get the ground clear for the wheat.’ 

‘ Oh, lairry, you eould not act so,’ oxclaimeil Aileen, 
while her cheek flushed and her eye lightened with an 
c.xpr^si(in of indignant earnestness—‘ you could not 
tjke advantage of a geutlcman’s kindness to decidvc 
liim—^j’ou could not surely l>e sp ungrateful to the High 
Hand tlytt spared your crop, to go and belie it now ? 
And it would Ixi no use for you,’ adiled she ; ‘ remember 
ray words—if you {lorsist in this, you will be without 
youf garden. Mr Fyne will see tliruugh you, and take 
you at your' ofler—for he is no fool; and then what 
would you do, Larry? Where in the wide world would 
you face, and your garden gone? Be advised by me: 
go up witli the first light, and tell him you are sorry for 
that message.’ -«■ • 

‘ Ah, catch me at thkt,’ crieil he; ‘ women don’t 
understand these matters; and yet,’ atlded he suddenly, 
'with his most insinuating lool^ ‘ tell me ti>>do it for 
your sake, Aileen, and it will besinother story.’ He was* 
about to take her hand, when her fatlieris step was heard 
approaching, and he had barely time to reiterate his 
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qnestion In a low and earnest tone—* for ymir sake, 
Ailcqfk?* 

‘.For God’s sake and your own, Larry, and no more,* 
was the hurried answer; and turnin;; with a smile of 
welcome to her father, she drew a long sigli of relief as 
he entered the house. Whaterer was Larry’s original 
bq^iiicss, it w'as tinheeded now, and he shortly took his 
leave. * Ailcen busied herself about her father's supper, 
and noticed him no fiirther; but she could not coniieal 
an unusual’abstractioTi.iand iooktsl up in some trepida¬ 
tion when her father told her she need not hurry herself 
with supper for a wliile. ‘And come here, nstkorei’ 
%dded he, ‘ I want to tallA^o you for a moment: hare 
nothing to say to that scIwiot that was in here just 
now. I’m not angry with yot». 5 Ailcen; for how conid 
your innocent heart !» suppWo" to know him f hut I 
warn you now, and tlint’a cnougbf He liad the assur¬ 
ance,’ lidded the old man warmly, ‘ to ask mo for my 
child to-day, and he knowing hiinMlf to bo thrown on 
the winter without a meal’srprovision for liimsclf, let 
alone another; and, what was worse, to be redmjed to 
that by liis'own scheming too. Yes, Ailcen, he thought 
to liave come rouijd Mr I’yne, because he was a gohd 
man; but the better he was, the more bo was hurt at 
such roguery, and wlien he got a message this morning, 
still Imxtcring about the garden, he sent in liis own 
liorses, ploughed out the potatoes in no time, and has 
them all in the house by th'is. And to think that fellow 
wanted to get my Aileen after such behaviour, and he 
without a scrap of a garden now.’ 

‘Oh, father, he did not know that,’ erted Ailcen; ‘he 
had no notion Mr Fyne would take him so short.’ 

‘ But I tell you, chibl, he did know it,’ said bid Darby 
lialf angrily ; ‘more like himself to^ecavo yon; and Mr 
Pyne did not take him short; ho mode him ofTurs galore; 
and it was not till lie saw he was bent on\'hcating, that 
he took*it out of his hands. I thought to give the lad 
a piece of my mind when I saw him here to-night, but 
ho made off too quick.’ _ v • 

‘’Twas better not, father,’ said^Aileen in a low sad 
voice; ‘ he had enough to vex liitn then.’ 

Darby looked at her intently for a moment, then 
with a smothered sigii turned away; but Aileen follow'ed 
him to the window, and putting her arms round his 
neck, looked up into his face with her sweet clear eyes, 
and said, ‘Don’t be uneasy, father, about your own 
colleen ; we are of one mind in tliis; but for all that, it 
is not for us to give poor Larry the hard word; he has 
trouble enough^ and little comfort now.’ 

Her fatlier’s countenance brightened as she spoke, 
and returning her caress, he answered fondly, ‘God 
bless you, my own Ailqpn ; whoever has you will never 
want comfort; but we will fh'ink of this itti more: go 
now and lay another plate on the tabic, for Owen Lynch 
said he would etep over to supper,’ 

‘ Owen Lynch, father?’ erics Ailcen,colouring dteply. 

‘ Oh, father, we have nothing ready good enough for him; 
they say he is in a manner as p-^cular as one of the 
gentry in his own house.’ 

‘Nothing good enough for himl Do yon think so, 
Aileen ?’ ask^ her father with a quiet smile; but’ she 
turned quickly, almost Jppaticntly away, and he con¬ 
tinued more gravely—’ ft is my turn now to as]^ you to 
spare the bard word; and lituc he deserves it. I may 
thank him and his good advice for the plenty I have in 
my field to-day; ho is a blessing to us all, and he is 
blessed himself, and has tlm best garden in all the 
country; and if you saw him to-day, directing them oil 
how to make their pits, how to use the dama^d praties, 
and how to save the good ones, you would say there 
were few bad more seaw in the head or goodness in the 
heart.’ “ 

Aileen had no time to reply, for the aubjeet of their 
,convcr8atii)n entered, and ahaking off het recent de¬ 
pression, she received him with a cordial friendliness 
most gratifying* to her father. Their talk of course 
turned on the prevailing topic, porrowed into the cirdo 
of th^ own immediate ncighh^hood, especiallywf the 


field they had just quitted; and Darby, comparing tho 
difi'erent lots, remarked, ‘I was just telling Aileen ’twas 
a lucky day you advised mo to plant the praties whole; 
you see them that cut them h^ twice the fajlures. If 
I could have done your bidding entirely, and set the 
cups, I would!« as well off as yourself, but I was lost 
in the seed, and glad to get enougli of the whites itself.’ 

*They eat very sweet-, at all events,’ answered Owen; 
‘ I dbn’t think I ever saw Ijetter.’ Darby smiled at the 
compliment, and replied jocosely. ‘ Ailcen was afnaid we 
had nothing good enough for j'ou, Owen, when 1 told her 
you were coming.’ 'The fair girl raiscil her eyes with a 
deprecating expression to her father’s; but encountering 
Owen’s midway, her own were quickly cast down, and 
the bright colour mantled in her cheek. lie answered 
gently, ‘ Aileen ought to know mo better j’ and then, as 
if unwilling to add to her embarrassment, continued th^ 
conversation .is before. From tins he led it on to otlier 
discoveries, other lands, spoke of things fiimiliar to 
many, but wondrous to his auditors, and, encouraged 
now and then by a soft question or remark from Ailcen, 
felt his thoughts and words grow clearer as he adapted 
them to his itffcUiptcnt though unsophisticated listener. 
And Aileen—where is the woman of any degree who 
could he insensible to such liomnge? Ts it that the fair 
descendants of Eve stUl retain that thirst of knowledge 
which ensnared their first mother ? Or is it tho intui¬ 
tive consciousness Uiat ‘knowledge is power,’ which 
makes those weaker vcsk'Is so readily yield to its su¬ 
premacy? Wc know not. But of this wc are certain, that 
we seldom knew tlie female lieart which did not respond 
to tlic power of intellectual fascination: and Ailcen, 
even in her humble sphere, was she to Ikj an exception ? 
Wc can only say, that on parting that night, she al¬ 
lowed Owen to liold her hand for a moment, while she 
said, ‘ We have indeed to thank you for a happy, plea¬ 
sant evening;’ and such words from such lijis sent Owen 
away with hcad%nd heart not quite so steady as when 
he last crossed the threshold. 

The door had closed, and Aileen had just turned to 
m.ako some eomrnent to her father, when suddenly the 
sound of quick footsteps was heard outside, tlieii a 
struggle, a hcjivy fall, a groan, and quick retreating 
stops again. I’alc and dumb, Aileen giired for a mo¬ 
ment at her father, and laid her hand beseiehingly <m 
his arm, as he seized his stick to dart towards tlie (ioor; 
but the next moment a sort of sickly consciousness 
overpowered lier, and relaxing her hold, she faltered tlib 
words, ‘ l’»)or Owen 1' and sank upon a chair. 

In a few moments her father returned, necompanic<l 
by a ncighiwur, and indeed bearing pix>r Owen, pale 
and insensible, between them. He was laid on Darby’s 
bc:d, and surgical assistance soon procured; Imt the 
doctor shook his head gravely, and pronounced the 
sufferer to have received a severe contusion: it might 
l)e only the head, it might be the Ijrain, but at any rate 
there was great danger; and with sad misgivings, Ailcen 
listmed attf-ntively to the directions of the medical 
roan, and prepared to watch beside him whoso society 
^e had just been enjoying so intensely, and now rc- 
j^etted as a happiness to be perhaps enjoyed no more.* 

She watched tesidc him day after day, and never bad 
patient a more attentive or gentler nurse. But why 
detail tho slow progress of his suffcriiif^: the hour of 
recovery at last arrived; and need we tell that by this 
time warmer, kiodijer fedings were busy in the hearts 
of each. It has ever been the saigc story; and wiien 
Owen w-as at length able to walk for the first time 
across the room, he was supported by the atm of his 
betrothed bride. 'To her, and to her only, he omfided 
the circumstances of iiis injury. He had hardly passed 
the door, when he was followed and seized from beliiml: 
ha struggled to'free himself; and then Bis oAailant, 
Rising bis arm, gave him a blow wi^h a heav.v sl’ek, 
which felled Mm to the ground. , At that moment a 
light from the window flashed uiwn the ^of his 
enemy, and revealed the features of Lanry Suiliron, A 
slight shudder passed tbrougli Aiken’s frame, and ‘she 
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raised her eyes timidly to On’cn's, as about to speak j 
but 1)0 drew her fondly towards him, and silencing her 
as lovers licst know how, he roiitiiiued—‘I think I 
know all,9iilcen, and can liardly blame the poor fellow; 
he WMS maddened by the loss of his garden, and the 
loss of wiiat was better far: and at that moment he saw 
me coming out, and iierhaps thought me a happier m<n 
than I really was; so uo wonder if he did not well kiyow 
wliat ho was doing.’ 

• ‘All, Owen,’ answered Ailcen, gravely shaking her 
hoail, ‘it was no sudden burst: I saw that very (lay he 

boro you no good will; but I littll tliought-’ She 

paused a wiiile, and then added—‘ Erom the moment he 
told me about the garden, my notion of him changed 
entirely; I saw tlie truth was not in him, nor the 
settled way. Until then I thought him diarmless, 
tlujjigh tpaybe too wild: but that day, tliough he tried 
to seem his best, showed me he was wicked at iicart. 
AVhat good,’ continued she with an earnest simplicity 
that :dmost made lier rompuiiioii smile—‘wliat good 
oimld enmo of any man wlio could speak so liglitly of 
deceit and trcaeliery, and of throwing up his garden 
like file dirt of the road?’ 

Ami Ailecn was right in the warnjng she had given 
Larry, The loss of his garden, and tlie loss of his kivc, 
made liim entirely reckless: he did not await the eon* 
sequences of his i.oetnrnal encounter with Owen, the 
danger or the disgrace, but enlisting in a regiment just 
nhont to sail for India, left the village, probably forever. 
And Owen, with his licluved Ailecn, look forward to 
next ^iirnvclidc for the fulfilment of their hopes, 
brighter far tlian they once could have ventured to iii- 
diilgi ; for Mr I’yne has rew.arded Owen’s u.sefnlness 
and intelligence with a small farm, and thus aceom- 
pli.shud the iiciglit of his umliitiuii. Aileen’s fortune is 
to provide the stock; and often, while listening to the 
lovers discussing their plans, old Daiby will silently 
rub his liands together with a smile of self-congratula¬ 
tion, and tlieii half audildy ejaculate, ‘.Tust think of a 
man witliuut a garden asking fur my Ailecn!’ 


BEN JONSON. 

The ‘ Sliakspearc Society’ has recently illustrated some 
points of interest in the life of Ben Junsoti, the great 
fihmder of English comedy, and tlie most distinguishcil 
of .'ll! Shakspcarc’s contemporaries. A singular life 
was tiiat of ‘ r.are Ben,’ compounded of seemingly dis¬ 
cordant elements, and presenting strange and vivid 
contrasts. It was a comedy in action, with a dash of 
the includraraa, like thunder and lightning, amidst the 
scene. Milton h:is written a sonnet on his attaining 
the age of twenty-t)jrec, at wliieli time he had dune 
niitliing more than ‘ dream away his years ig the arms 
of studious retirement, like Endymion witli the n.^n 
on Latmus hill.’ Bun Jonaon was dreaming and work¬ 
ing after unotlicr sort. Before he was twenty-three, hr^ 
had studied his grammar with good Master Camden, 
Clarcncicux, and had wi*onght as a bi;|eklaycr with his 
stepfather; h£*wcnt next ;is a soldier to the Low Coun¬ 
tries, where, as lie lioosted, he hH<}i in tlie face 6f both 
camps, killed a man, and taken opinM spiAia from him; 
then he returned and took to study again, but soon 
yeeanic a pkyer—a very indifferent one—and a drama¬ 
tist of all work. He married, and had two children, 
ami was the author of one of the best comedies in the 
English language'(Every Man in Ilia Humour), and 
all this ibefortf « 

Tims, the subtle thief nf youth. 

Stole on his wing his thrce-and-twcntloth ys&r. 

In twosmere years, Ben was deep in dramatic composi- 
tlOiv MiThad killed another man! Tlio latter.was an 
unfortunate affair. Jousgn quarrelled with on actor 


named Gabriel Spencer, and, being ‘appealed to the 
fields, he killed his adversary, who had hurt him \ti the 
arm, and wliose sword was ten inches longer than Ills.’ 
Por this fatal passage-at-arms Ben Wiss impri^ned, and- 
almost brought to the gallows. Tlpro spies, lie says, 
were set over him in prison, to take advantage of hitp; 
but, lieing forewarned by his keeper, he balHed’their 
efforts to entrap him, and got elc.v off without a trial, 
lie revenged himself on tile spibs with this dowitright 
epigrqpi— 

Spies, yon ore lights in tlie^atc, but of base stuff, s 

Who, whcoyou'vo burnt^ursclves down to the snuff, 

Stinlc, and ore throiVM^way—end fair enough I 

There was a spy of ^ different kind—a friendly eaves¬ 
dropper—whom Ben did not shake off so easily. 
Roman Catbulic priest found his way to the player’s 
cell, and made a convert ft him. ‘ Thercafier he was 
twcivq years a Papist;’ but'was reconciled again to his 
mother church; and at his first coiuninniofi, in token 
of true reconciliation, he drank out the full cup of wine! 
Ben did nothing by^ halves. He seems to have been 
twice again in iirisoii; on one occasion for joining with 
Chapman and Marston in writing against the Scottish 
nation, to the scandal of King James and liis northern 
courtiers. 'Ihcy expected to have their cars cut and 
tlii'ir ncRcs alit; but the rage of James was appeased 
without any such tragic denouement. After his deli¬ 
very, Ben hanquettud all his Mends, among whom were 
Caaideii and Selden; and in the midst of the feast his 
old motlier slraiik ti? him, and showed him a paper of 
‘ strong lusty psuson,’ which she intended, if tlie sentence 
hud taken execution, to have mixed in his drink; and— 
‘ for she was no churl’—she meant also to have drunk of 
it herself!* Joiison lyust have ‘ taken alter his mother.’ 
That tiic poet shoubf have written against the Scotch, 
was almost a parricidal offence; for Ben was half a 
Scot by birth. His grandfather was from Annandole 
(no doubt a Border Johnstone), who served under Henry 
VII r. Ills father lost Ids estate in the reign of .tfary, 
and after suffering imprisonment, turned minister, but 
died a iiioiitli before his illustrious son was born. .Toil- 
.sou’s birth is now fixed in the year 1573, not 1574, as 
stated by Gifford and other biographers.* 

Ben Jonson was a traveller. He was in France in 
1613, us we learn from one of his own frank and curious 
confessions iplatcd to Drummonct>— 

‘ Sir IrVulter Raleigh sent him jtovernor with his son, 
anno 1613, to Franco. This youth being kuavishly 
inclii^cd, amongifUtlier ;;iBstimes caused him to be 
'drunken, and dead drnuk, so that he knew not where 
he was; thereafter lai^ him on a car, which he made to 
be drawn by pioneers through the streets, at every 
corm^ showing his governor stretched out, and telling 
them that it was a more lively image of tlie crucifix 
than anything they had.’ » 

In thfi summer of 1618, Ben made his memor.abIe 
journey to Scotland on foot. King James had visited 
his mativo country the year before, and the dramatist 
(who was then a dcroteij courtier) must have been 


* The error arOKO from a eauso worth mentioning, os connected 
with hutorieal dates. In Kiiglond, at this time and lung sner- 
wards, the year was torkoned os ..enamencing on tliiP 2t)th of 
March; but in Scotland this %amputatlan was changed, and oiir 
prosont rondo adopted, from and after the 1st nf January 1001. 
vjrjansOA’s ago was aacertuined than lomo verses which Jia wrote in 
Scotland in Januiiry 1010, not In Janyary ICIO-SO, as Mr Qiffor^ 
stales. Bco Mr llavid lodng's edition of Bcn,Jon(siu’s Convcrsal 
tidas with Drnmmand, pubUshod by the Shakspeare Society. Mr 
Ltting ogpferrcd a great favoiff on the levers of our euly Ut^toin 
by this csrefully^dltal reprint. 
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awafi that he would gratify his sovereign no less, than 
hinuieir, by undertaking a journey to the north, and 
descril)ina its scenery an4 people. Dr Johnson's Tour 
to the -Hebrides, at the age of sixty-four, was a wonder¬ 
ful feat; but the fexioographcr trusted to post-chaises, 
g'jidfs, and horses; and he, moreover, had the indefatig¬ 
able Boswell for his purveyor and companion. The 
dramatist set out alone, to walk the whole way from 
tlie Thames to the Tweed and the Forth. lie was of 
huge bulk, with a ‘ mountain belly and a rocky face,’ as 
he tells us, and , ' 

Ills hundrmjif grey ha)n « 

Told flve-aoa%;rty years. 

He remained in Scotland afionr live months, leaving it 
on the lOtli of .January I619,sifid arriving in London 
‘some tlircp months afterwards. There would be various 
jovial meetings with English worthies by the way! 
Jonson seems to liave visittfl T.och Jjomond, and medi¬ 
tated a poem, or pastoral drama, on that beautiful lo¬ 
cality. lie was well received by the Scottisli gentry, 
and on liis return, he remembered with atIection*'the 
‘ beloved Fentons, the Nisbets, the Seotts, the Living¬ 
stons, and all the otiicr honest and honoured names.’ 
With. Drummond of Ilawthornden he remained some 
weeks. This was the last of iiis principal visits, and it 
wiis tlic most important, for Drummond privately took 
notes of his guest’s conversation and opinions, and thus 
preserved several curio'is particulars and traits of cha¬ 
racter. Drummond lias been ehargal with treachery, 
III receiving and eptertaining Jonson, for the purpose, 
as is alleged, of reco'ding his foibles and opinioiiSr hikI 
noting down bis defects. The clsarge, lioji cvcr, is alto¬ 
gether unwarranted. Driiniraoiid never published Ids 
memoranda, tliough he survived Joiisou twelve years; 
and nothing iias transpired to show tliat the notes were 
inaccurate. That tlieir general effect is unfaruuraiiiu 
to Jonson, may he acuouiitcd far, witliout detracting 
from the sulistantial merits of'leitlier party. Judging 
from the slightness of the notices of sueli men as Sliak- 
speare and Spencer, Drummond docs not seem to have 
attempted to ‘ draw out ’ Ids visitor. Of Sidney. lialeigli, 
Baeoii, and other glories of Elizabeth’s court, Jonson 
could have furnished interesting anecdotes and parti¬ 
culars ; but few arc given. Of ttie virgin queen herself, 
Ben reportefl— 

‘ Queen Elizabeth never saw herself, after she became 
old, in a true glass; they painted her, and sometimes 
would vermilion her nose. Slie had always, about 
Cliristmas evens, set dice, that tlirew sixes or fives— 
and site knew not they were other—to make her win, 
and esteem herself fortunate;’ a charadteristic of tlie 
weakness that was klendcd with this remarkable sove¬ 
reign’s masculine character. Of Bacon we are told— 

‘ My Lord Chancellor of Erfj^land w4>ngeth his speeches 
from the strings of his baud’—a slight persons trait, 
that one is pleased to know (J so great a man. The 
critical opinions ddivered byVouson were harsh and 
crude, and evidently distasteful to Drummond. Most 
of them have that tone of arrogance and boastin| whiclf 
exposed Jonson to Bq.niuch animosity and ridiculd in 
his own day. He did not realise the fine picture ho 
has drawn of critics in ‘ Cynthia’s Revels’— a man, ‘ so 
truly learned, that he idl^ted not to show it; who 
would think and speak his thou^^it freely; but was as 
distant fhim depraving another man’s merit ss pro¬ 
claiming lus own;’ and ‘Jor his valour, 'tis such that he 
dares os UtCe to offer any injury, as to receive one.’ 

The Scottish poet, however, judged his English brother' 
Sotnwwhat too sharpfy, and did not make sufficient al¬ 
lowance for his position and jiccuiiar temperament He 
afaoiild have forborne from a final humming up. Ben 
oertaiAiir fbrgot himself sometimes over liis cups—-frit 
too late, and drank tao much—for he was riot nig^rdly 
of his- own hwpitality— and, recdUecting perhaps tlie 
struggles and difficulties he had overcome, ha glorified 
himself too loftfiy and ostentatiously on his sneoas. Ids 
talents and his acquaintance with tlie great 


some of his depreeiatoiy remarks on Ids rantemporaries, 
we may appeal from his after-dinner sallies to the gene¬ 
rous tributes and friendly memorials in hi? published 
works. TTiere the young and gifted Francis Beaumont 
and the ‘gentle Shakspeare’ receive a full measure of 
jiistice and of praise. .Jonson had resolved to write an 
account of his ‘ foot pilgrimage.’ Ho got Drummond to 
schd him some information, and had proceeded a certain 
length with his task, but unfortunately a fire broke 
in his house, and consumed Ids manuscripts. History, 
poetry, tninslation,i>granimar, and divinity. 

Whereto was nil, begide the enecoore sp<iit 
Which notda Carow, Cotton, Belden lent, 

perished in the flames; and, as wo furtiicr loom from 
his hearty ‘Execration upon Vulcan,’ 

* 

Among 

The rest, my Journey into SCfjtlaud song. 

With all the adventures. 

This was a serious loss, and the poet seems to have de¬ 
spaired of replacing it. 

Dryden has said, in a well-known couplet, that great 
wifs arc nearly allied to madness. The position hns 
licen disputed with complete success, for the Iiiglii-st 
wit or genius has ever been, and must be, uniteii to a 
sound understanding and healthy teniperairieiit Even 
in our cloudy tingcnial climate, no trace of tliis baleful 
consanguinity has been found among flic truly inventive 
and great origitial minds. Cliaucer, Sliakspeare, Mil- 
ton, Fielding, and Walter Scott, were active, livily, and 
sensible men. Their ‘garlands and singing rubes’ never 
imjieded their free motion in tliia ordinary work-day 
world. We sometimes, iiowcver, discover a strong 
melancholy and incipient hypochondria in the ease of 
men of bright, but irregular and sceondiiry, genius—as 
Ben Jonson, I>r Johnson, Byron, and ('oleridge—arising 
from pliysieal or constitutional infirmity, heigliteiied in 
some instances by iiiteiniieranee. Ben Joiisun’s melan¬ 
choly at t'vnes assumed a ludicrous and fantastic form, 
lie told Drummond that lie iuul ‘ eunsiiiiied a m liole 
uiglit in lying, looking to liis great toe, ehont n tiirli he 
hatli seen Tartars and Turks, Jloniai.s and Garthiigi- 
iiiaiis, fight in his imiigiimtion.’ T'.ie battle of the pig¬ 
mies and cranes, and the wars of the I.^liputiuns, ui-io 
nothing to this brave fantasy 1 Tiie folluaing i.-i a 
touching and poetical insta.iec of alierration:— ' 

‘When the king came in England [1C0;J], at lliat 
time the pest was in I/ondon; he (Jonson) iHang in tlie 
country at Bir Robert Cotton’s house with old ('.'aiiiiieii, 
he saw in a vision Iris eldest sun, tlien a eiiild, and at 
Liondon, appear unto him with the mark of a bloody 
cross on bis forehead, as if it liad been eutted witli a 
sword, at which amazed, he prayed unto God, and in the 
morning he came to Mr Camdeq’s chamber to tell liim, 
who persuaded biro it was but an appreheiision of Ids 
'iiuitasy, at which ho should not be dejected. In the mean¬ 
time conics tliere letters from his wife of the death of 
that boy In the plague. He appeared to him, he said, 
of a manly shape, and of that growth that he llimks he 
ehatt be at the resurrection,' 

’ Jonson honoeued his boy’s memory with some tender 
verses— # 

Sercii yean ttioft wert lent to me, and f ttice pay, 

KzaeM by tl|y fate, im the Just day. 

Oh, could I lew all lather now! fur why 

Witt uuui lament the state he diould ei)y-y t 

To have so enon 'scaped world’s uud flei^'s rage, » 

And, if no othfr mtserg, net age ! 

Best in eoft peace, and asked, say heredoth llo 
Ben Jonson his best piece of ixiotry; 

For whose sake henceforth all hie vows he such 
Ae^bat he loves may never like tqo muSii. 

More touching and beautifhl, howexer, is an eifiisioii on 
the death of his first .daughter, an infant. Mr Peter 
Curniinghatn hat found on entfy in the register of St 
Marlin’s-in-tbe-Fields (Jonson’s piyish )» hU qpirly 
days), which weeing to record the death of this child in i 
1593. Jonson jvas then wily in'his twentieth yep, 
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but ]iis youthful marriage and patcmify^ are undoubt* 
ed— 

Ifcre IlsB, to each her parente’ ruth, 

If nry, the daughter of thHr youth; 

Yet all heavon’a gifts being heaven's duo. 

It iiiahes the father less to rue. 
at si.s iiiunths' end she ported hence. 

With safety of her iimncenco. ^ 

Her soul heaveu’s queen, whose name die hears. 

In oumfurt of her uiptbor's tears, ■ 

Hath ptoeed among hor virgin trsih, 

Whtae, whild that severed doth remain, 

, Tlie grave iiartakrs the ftesbly birth, 

Wliiuii Cover lightly, guntlo earth I 

This tciidemess of the rougii, hanl-living poet—‘ surly 
I Bon ’ —is inexpressibly {ouehing. llis heart wag in its 
I right place. ‘ Of all styles,’says Drummond,‘he loved 
i most to Ik* named honext, and hath a hundred letters so 
i naming him.’ He tiieritetl the manly appellation whicii 
\ lie coveted. Jenson's over-conviviality, liowcver, ac- 
i eompanied with genendly improvident habits, involveii 
' him in many dilTieidties, from wliicli Shaksiieare's better 
, fortune and prudence seem to have kept him free. lk> 
triLstcd largely to the patronage of the court and tlie 
. noliility, and was nn unsurupulous adulator. The Karl 
of I’emhroke, he said, allowed him L.20 every year to 
buy iiooks—a delicate and refined mode of adininistcr- 
' ing assistance. Hut Jonsnn liad embalmed the memory 
^ of the curl's mother in that imperishable epitaph— 

; T’ndorncath this sable hearse 

. LIck thti biilyi'ct «>f sill vurtte, 

I BuIncy’H (ifsitor, itinHicr; 

I Death, eru thou tuit>t hluin another, 

J.ff*arn(.‘<l, and fair, and as bho, 
i Tunc* rthall throw u dart at thee. 

i The Karl of l)or.set was also among Jonson’s patrons, 

I and he enjoyed the confidence and help of Bacon and 
' Kalcigli. The wits of the Mermaid Club were all his 
\ fast frii'iiils. I’ceuniary indi'pendcncc seems never to 
: have Ik-cii dre.-iint of by tlie poets ufstbose days. The 
' only slianie was in getting too little, nut too much. 

. .lunsoii vaunted loudly of Ins spirit and boldness in at- 
! tai'king the vices of the age, and tlic wurtliless trbe of 
1 bycopliants and poetasters; yet he seenls to liavc flat- 
' tered till* nubility all round, and to have half lived on 
1 his patrons. 

{ It is ]ik!usant to find that, after liis plays and 
; gorecoiis masques had lust their attractions, and disease 
iia<l cramped Ins energies, many of tlic aristoer.-uiy re- 
‘ nu inbercHi their ancient poet, and relieved his necessities, 
(diaries I. at one time sent liiin a present of l,.ln(>, and 
Converted his laureate’s salary of a hundred merks into 
pounds, adiling at tlie same time a tienic of Canary 
wine, tlie poet’s favourite ’ocverage. The Earl of New¬ 
castle appears to have been one of his most attentive ! 
and generous patrons; and Mr I’etcr Cuiinirigluirn has 
ountributed to the Shaksjiearc Sixiiety a most lively and 
ingc'iiions bi'ggiii^ letter addressed by Junson to this 
nobleman. I'hc original is among the Jlarleian piantl- 
scripts in the British Museum— * ^ 

I ‘ Mr NonbK anu Most Honoured Lord—I myself 


Sir Thuimu Badger some few months since a fox sent 
me for a present, which cre.ature, by handling, I endea¬ 
voured to make tame, as well for the abating of my dis¬ 
ease, as the delight I took in sp^ulatioii of iiis nature. 
It happened this present year, 1^1, and this very week, 
being the week ushering Christmas^ and this Tuesday 
morning in a dream (and morning dreams are truest}, 
to have one of my servants come up to my bedside and 
tell me—“ Master, master, the fox speaks 1” Whereat 
mctliuught 1 starM, and troubled, went down into the 
yarvf to witness the wonder. There I ftmnii my Kcwiaid 
in his teneraept^ the tub I hired for him, cynically sK- 
pressing his own lot, to be condemned to the House of a 


exercise than to comfort any person there with fire, 

I save the paralytic master: and went on in this way, as 
the fox* seemed tlie better fabler of the two. *1, his 
master, began to give him good words, and stroke Him; 
but lieynard, barking, told me these would not do; 

I must give him meat. I, angry,^ called him* stinking 
vermin. He replied, “ Look into your cellar, which is 
yous larder too, you’ll find a worse vermin vtliAn." 
When presently calling for a light, methought I went 
down, and found all the floor ^lAicd up, as if a colony 
of moles hail been there, ^r an army of saltpetre men. 
Whereupon I sent presently into Tuttle Street for the 
king’s most excellent molc^atulier, to relieve me, and 
hunt tlicm. Hut he, wh^Iic came, and h<ul viewed the i 
place, and had well nmii’Rcd the earth turned up, took a i 
handful, smelt it, stiid, “ Master, it is not in niy I 
power to destroy tUs, vermin; the king or some good j 
man of a noble nature must liclp you. Thisvkindof ! 
mole is called a Want, wliicli wiii destroy you and your 
fonnly, if you prevent siqt the working of it in time. 
Anij therefore God kc*ep you. and send you hcaltli.” 
'I'lie interpretation both of tlie fable and dream is, that 
i, waking, do find Want rhe worst and most working 
vermin in a lumse, and therefore, my noble lord, and 
next the king my best patron, I am necessitated to tell 
it you. I am not so impudent to borrow any sum of 
your lurdsiiip, for 1 have no faculty to pay; but my 
neeils arc sncIi, and so urging, as I do beg wliat your 
bounty can give me, in tire name of gixid letters, and 
the b-'iidof an ever grateful and acknowledging servant 
To your honoflr. Ben Jonsun. 

WKKtHIN'STKR, HUH Vtcm'IXT 1631.' 

The earl could hardly have resisted so interesting yov 
nireet an appeal tc^his benevolunec. Up i<> the ja-riod 
of his dellth, the poet had occasiobal glimpses of pro- i. 
aperity and'joyousness. * Tliat excellent letter-writer, j 
Howell, describes, under tlie date of 1C3(>, a ‘ solemn i 
supper’ at Ben's house, at which be was a guesu The 
host Was rather tj^lkatire and egotistical, according to 
Howell, but there Was gocxl rompany, excellent cheer, 
choice wines, and jovial welconu*. Tliis must have lieen 
oil quarter-day! Jonson died in tlie following year, 
August G, 1C37. 

Jonson was the most learned of ail the poets of this 
brilliant era. His life and habits seem to liave been 
very iinsuitahic for severe and coiitiiiuiius study; and 
it IS certain lie hud not (though tliuaiontrary is often 
a.ssertcd) tlic benefit of a university education. The 
I energy of his character, and his ambition for scholastic 
I distinction, seem to liave overeonie all obstacles. He 
‘ took tlie wall’ of Shaksiicaro ami all his fellow players 
and dramatists; he was the sclioulmastcr of tlie tfthe, 
and in his latter days he ruled’despotically. His classi¬ 
cal studies are seen in their faifest light in his masques, 
and the cxijuisitc lyrical poems scattered thniugliuut 
hi J plays, witl^ other niiior pieces, which are rich in 
conception, and higldy polished. Ills latest production, 
tlie pastoral drama called the' Sad Shepherd, is also 
e.xtrcmely poetical jli subject and imagery. The come¬ 
dies of Jonson are rarely pleasing, but are invaluable 
fiit tlicir pictures of London and English life, tlieir 
satire, ailmirable delineation of character, and the artful 
construction of the fable of plot. The conception of 
Bueh*eharjcter8 as Kitely and Captain Bobadil by a 
youth of two-and-twenty, is a remarkable fact, and 
tJiows a sort of innate aptitude for comedy. There arc 
passages of insufibralde coarseness and pedantry even in 
the best of his plays; bht their defects are redeemed by 
ready wit and broad humunr, shrewd, observation and 
'sterling sense. Ills English vocabulary seems to have 
been inexhaustible. His stylq, so original in |;|)rase and 
construction, flows ontiike a flood stained with impuri¬ 
ties and exotic substances, ygt ever sweeping, rattling i 
on—a voluble and IrFesUtibib torrent. lys satire and 
declamation have the same di{!eciness and energy. With 
what Juvenaliiui rdisb and eagerne^ he holds up some; 
vice or folly to ridicule and detestation i How foruibty 
he depicts the miser, dd>c epicure, the coxcomb, cowiu^ • 
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or bally! Ills iriiKcdies, on tlie other hand, are cold, 
«tift«aud formal. In thews his learning, or rather his 
pedantry, overlaid his fancy. Hhakspearc ho once ac¬ 
cused of * wanting art’. In his own Homan plays we 
sec littje ^Ise bnt art—patient digging in the mines of 
classic story. In Shakspeare, art was incorporated with 
Oj^d lost in tile midst of his creative originality. He 
had the essence and spirit, Jonson tlie language and 
facts, of classic antiquity. 

' One tint presened tlie ashes: HR the iliunr. 

True to its sense, but truer to Us fame. , 

V 


SAVINoXyBANKS, 

An article on this subject'frOTi tlie pen, we under¬ 
stand,- of Dr Chalmers, appeared in a recent number 
. 6f thb North British Be view. In this article there are 
many considerations—urged with all the author’s ac¬ 
customed force—to which tMc friends of the working- 
classes ought to join in giving publicitj'. . 

It appears that of late certain parties, possessed of 
great power over public opinion, have been trying to 
write down Savings’ Banks. The arguments by which 
tliev seek to cast ^scredit upon these institutions, may 
lie learnt from the following extract, quoted by Dr 
Clinhners from one of their articles on the subject. 

‘ 'I’ake,* say the parties referred to, ''au extraordinary 
cx:niiple. A labourer, sixty years of age, by hook or 
by crixik has. saved ii.500. We knqw such a rase. 
The L.500 is the plague of his life. It would be a 
mercy to swindle him out of it, except that he would 
probably fret a good deal at tlie loss. Could he forget 
it, ho would lie botli a iinppier anti a hettv man. To 
Iiegin with, it is a guilty possession. , lUs father is 
maintained by a distant Union; his sons and daughters 
are all but forbidden his cottage. He invests it in j 
secret. It was lent at five per cent, to a gmitiuman 
engaged in the expensive amusement of oiArlmilding 
himself. The gentiemau righted, and repaid the loan. 
So there was the labourer going about in the dusk of 
the evening looking for some needy yet trustworthy 
person to give liiin five per cent., or four-aud-a-half, or 
four. At last he was forced to put it in the funds, 
where it now lies; hut before he did this, lie had offered 
it to a neighbour, whose death might hare cost him 
every farthing; hut wlio was honest enough to diailine 
it on that accounb He wishes to take a small farm, 
suited to his capital, hut cannot hear of one. If, how- < 
ever, he were so fortunate, it is evident what would 
soon become of a farmer who, up to tlic age of sixty, 
had never occupied ay acre of land, never owned a 
horse or a cow, or a single agricultural implement, ex¬ 
cept his spade, his hoes and liis pick-axe. A bad far¬ 
mer, of course he would also he a bad emigrant This 
L.500, then, is a harden of which thcsaiwiier wiU<oiiIy 
he lelievcil when ho throws it on the ground: When 
he dies, his children, without csti^, occupation, or hus¬ 
bandry, will squander it, not in mssipatimi, but in the 
mere feebleness and incontinence of ingrain^ poverty. 

‘ A domestic servant, at the age of fifty-five or sixty, 
finds that she is ineapaljc of further service, or, what 
amounts to the same thing, that people prefer younger 
servants. She has saved L.80. Very cr^itable in her, 
of course, and very stingy she must have been to her 
nephews and nieces to do so much. But what is She 
to do with licr L.80? If she yan make up her mind to 
part witli the principal—and it is a very pardonable 
tenacity which jiievents her from doing so—she could 
purc1)a.sc L.8 a-year, or .Ss. a-week. This is a shilling 
a-wcek *for food and clothing, after lodging and fad 
"ave been paid for. IVlule site is looking about for a 
use to put it to, she lives on it, and it wastes away.' 
All her relations arc in the labouriiig class. There is 
not one of them who, iiateturn for her little capital, or 
in the hope of its reversion, can offer her a mmiestic 
asylum where she will be useful and respected. Bach 
a sum would insure her the tttid'of Madame to tits |ind 


of her days across the Channel, and quite set up her 
peasant brother and nephews. It would be a mine of 
agricultural wedth. On this side the Channel it would 
be a snowball in the sun.’ ' 

Now, though we can hardly cbncdve a ]person setting 
himself seriously to prove that the habit ot saving ought 
ts>be discourage among the working-classes, still it is 
ev^ont that the effect of such clever and witty p^- 
graphs as the above, is to spred the idea, that in Eng¬ 
land it is useless for people in the humbler ranks of 
life to save money. Supposing the sentiments which 
tlie writer expresses to become general among the 
classes wliose cose he is consMcring, what would be the 
results ? The labourer would say tu himself, ‘ By work¬ 
ing hard, and living frugally, as I am doing now, 1 
should be able, by the time I am sixty ^c»ra of age, to 
hare L.500 of my own. But what will be the use of it? 
In this country there is no way of safely and profitably 
investing so small a sum as L.500. In all probability.! 
could not obtain a farm suited to such a capital; and 
even if I could, what sort of a farmer stiould / make, 
who never o^yled an acre of land? There is the same 
objection to my emigrating. In short, I should he 
obliged to lend the money privately; and then 1 should 
be in a continual state of’alarm lest I should lose it 
111 France I could have found many ways of turning 
it to account, hut hero it would -he tlie plague of my 
life;. and when I was dead, all my celatiuns would 
scramble for it over my corpse. It is best, therefore, 
not to save at all, to spend as I go, trusting to ehmiec 
and the Union for my old age.’ In a similar manner 
the domestic servant would reason. * I am in a faii- 
way,’ siie would say, ‘ to have L.80 of savings when I 
give up service. But what is L.80 ? If 1 were to part 
with the money, I might obtain three shillings a-week 
for it all the rest of my life; hat how could 1 live upon 
that ? I liave )>o relations who could give me bed and 
board in exchange for my L.80. What a pity I was 
not horn in France, where, they tell me, DSO would 
secure me the title of Madame, and be quite a little 
fortune. Well, I shall give up saving; and when my 
nephew .Tack comes to borrow otlier two sovereigns, I 
sliMl just let him have tliem, though J know, good- 
hearted fellow, -he spent the last two I gave him at 
Greenwicli fair,’ 

Of course such a pernicious way of tKnking is not 
likely ever to be professed in the broad terms we liavij 
supposed. Whatever be the conduct of tjie working- 
classes in the matter, it will take a great deal of arguing 
to convince them that the habit of saving is a bud 
tiling. The habit is so recommended by the imiversal 
experience of mankind, and is so rooted in the better 
parts of our nature, that it can fall into disrepute only 
in a very deteriorate condition of society. Tlie ques¬ 
tion, therefore, whether it be advantageous for the 
working-classes of England to saVe money, might be 
sa^y treiRed as a mere scientific spcc^ation with 
wlifth the economists were amusing Uicniselves, were it 
not that experience shows that tiicto is not a more 
^cctoal way of perpetuating vicious practices in so¬ 
ciety. than by giving them the shelter of a theory. So 
ioMibie is the rannexion between speculation and 
practice, that if tne united gin-shops ofi^England were 
to a staff of lecturers to go about disseminating the 
notion, that it is useless for the -humbler dasses to be¬ 
come capitaUsts, wosare confident the rosnlt would he 
an immense incvease of the number of gallons of spirits 
drunk within the year. It is therefore bicumbeut on 
sound economists not to sufibr such a notion, however 
abstractly stated, to go abroad, without sending out its 
refutation after it; and. this is what Dr Chalmers lias 
done in bis ^ticle on Savings’Ban^ o % 

The grciif fallacy, he says, of the reasoning of those 
who would coat discredit on the habit bf saving among 
tlie humbler classes, is, t^t'.tb^ talk as if the only 
use of money were to nieke more money. TJ^erqis a 
limit, iliey say, tp the Increase of capital In a.u>ci^ 
try; more mon^' may he \y a nation than it can. 
* ^ ' 
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find employment for. Small capitalists, especially, have 
little chance of being able to find a profitable invest¬ 
ment for their money. Except in times of inordinate 
specuktiifh, ns, for instance, daring a railway mania, 
there is scarcely ever an opportunity for a man with 
but a smaU sum of money by him to make a lucky hit. 
While the nabob with his L.20,000 or L..‘)0,000 can find 
ways of employing his money which will yield bipa a 
good interest, the thrifty labonrer or artisan with his i 
L2(K> or L.300 will in most cases bo obliged to remain 
a labourer or artisan all his life, hecause he can find no 
way of turning lus little capital to account. 

In answer to this, Dr, Chalmers, admitting in the 
fullest manner the doctrine of the limited increase of 
capital, observes, ‘ Our purpose in these accumulations 
is not that the poor man should thereby 8c(|aire some¬ 
thing to trade with. Ours is a homelier aim; and, to 
e.^press it in homely language, it is simply that he 
should lay by for an evil day^—for old aj^, which is the 
winter of life, or for those mishaps and sicknesses which 
might bo termed its days of foul weather. Our diief 
anxiety and mm is, not to etfoctuato thg movement of 
lalMurcrs and their families from the grade of society 
ill wliicli they are now placed to the one above it, but 
to elevate and improve their condition as labourers—to 
raise, in fact, the whole platform of humble life above 
the mire of its present' degradation, so that there shall 
be no sunken storeys, inhabited at least by human 
beings, in our socud edifice—a change which could, we 
believe, be accomplished without derangement or dis¬ 
turbance to those who occupy the upper apartments of 
the building, and without injury to the gracefulness or 
beauty of its higlicr elevations. Such being onr main 
object, it is nut profit at oil that we shoutd seek after; 
and would vastly ratlicr that each depositor’s little stock 
were kept in its place of safety, than put to hazard by 
the laying of it out on any speculation,howcver tempt¬ 
ing. We even do not mind very particularly wdiat the 
amount of interest is which the bank allowg u{K}n it, 
insomuch that wo should make no effort to raise the 
interest above the centoge which is curfcntly given. 
The princiiial design of the institution, ami all its most 
valuable purposes, arc served, if tiie money witliheld 
from vicious or unnecessary expenditure at one iieriod 
of life, is in reserve for needful subsistence or additional 
comfort at iSiother period—even thougii during the 
latter period it should melt away like a snowball in the 
sun, and the last fragment or fartliing of it shonld dis¬ 
appear with tlie final payment for the burial of him of 
whom it could bo said at the termination of his lionour- 
ablu career, that his own hands ministered throughout 
to his own necessities, and to those who were with liim.’ 

Hut besides this obvious use of the poor man’s little 
accumulations in the Savings’ Bank being a provision 
against times of distress from ill iiealth or other causes, 
the reverend doctor Contends tliat these Savings’-Dank 
deposits would have a wholesome effect on ,tagcs. ^A 
little stock,’ he says,' in the hands of labourers, would 
act botii by an equalising and an elevating power on the 
wages of labour.’ • 

To illustrate its effect in equalising wages, he instances 
' those seasons of depression which sq often take place 
in tlio tradinj^ world, when, by a glut in'the market, 
wages are brongiit indefinitely low—and so a dreary 
season has to bo traversed of uifder-paid and ill-paid 
industry—'wheu, often for months atogether, workmen 
and their families Iwve to livii as they may in wretched 
starvation, or in wretched dependence on the'ollpwanccs 
of a poors’-housc. Ihe peculiar misery,’ he says, ‘of 
such a condition is, that, to eke out a bare subsistence, 
the operatives are toinpt^ to overwork, in order to com- 
pensate>4jy the amount of their work, for tbg deficient 
of their wages. This we have frequently seen amoug^ 
the weavers in Glasgow, where, in these sad seasons of 
overladen markets and sunken wo^s. the practice was' 
to l^p,.;Mie loom constantiiy agoing, so that it never 
la>«(Sln all th# four-ond-twenty hours—the man and 
wue sometimes taking |hair tnnu, and sharing the 
* ’ ■* . • 


8 and night’s work between them. Now, mark the 
effect of this dire and frantic necessity, and theitort of 
wretched cross-purpose in which it landed the unhappy 
parties, insomuch that the only result of this their 
strenuous and excessive labour, was both to prolong and 
to aggravate the mischief againsk which they were 
struggling with all their might, sorely but ineffeqtuitfy 
—seeing that tlie woful predicament into which they 
are brought, is caused by tlie very glut which they are 
doing their uttermost to feed and to perpetuate.’ • They 
would be sending more cloth than usual into the mar¬ 
ket, at the very time when /licre was too much in it 
already. ‘ Nop,’ says Dr QAalmers, ‘ the best, the only’ 
extrication from such apdamity we can think of, were 
a little stock in the labourers, who could there¬ 

fore, on the resources jvhich themselves bad accumulated 
in good times, live for' a season without labour, or at 
least without that grievonsly-cxcessive labour by whiui 
the weary interv^ of depression is so indefinitely 
lengthened out. It is tliiiB that the period of bod 
times^ might be incalculably abridged, with a consump- 
tign quickened by low prices, and a production lessoned 
by ther voluntary abstinence of workmen, who could 
thus afford to relax or intermit their toils on every 
occasion of miserably low wages—till, on the happy con¬ 
junction of rising markets with cleared and empty 
warehouses, their work came to be eagerly sought after 
by competing capitalists, and its remnneratum again 
ascended till it reached, or butter still if it overpassed, 
the standard from which it Iiad fallen.’ 

In order to make plain the power of Savings’ Banks 
to elevate the wages of labour. Dr Chalmers has recourse 
tchnothcr Scottish illustration, drawn from ' the scene 
which is exhibited od the autumn mornings in tlie Grass- 
market of Rdinbhigh, where shearers are in the liabit of 
resorting to Iks hir^ for the work of the harvest. I,et 
us just imagine,’ ho says, ‘ tliat each of these candidates 
for emplo,\ment had a five-pound note in iiis pocket; ur 
that, instead of livi^ from hand to month, and being 
dependent on a master for his next meal, lie liad tlie 
means within himself for the comfortable subsistence of 
the next month or the next quarter of a year; on sucli 
a simple change in the state of our labourers, there 
would hinge a mighty difference in the result of tliis 
negotiation for wages. A higher wage would be brought 
about by the quiet operation of a market law—by a mere 
abatement of the necessity, and so of the kccimess and 
competition ibr masters on the one side; and this of 
course followed up by an enhancement of the necessity, 
and so of the keenness and competition for workmen 
upon the other. We should not wonder if the calm and 
conscious pi^scssion by each labourer of his five-pound 
note, were eventually to raise the wages of each by a 
6d. per day—a good interest outhf doors for their accu¬ 
mulated treasui^ and ag abundant compensation fur 
■ the stnoUness of %ie interest allowed by the bank, or of 
the interest within doors. Let onr people only have 
saved enough to relisire them of the apprclicnsion tliat, 
although refriscd tlie work they arc seeking for, they 
will «ot on that account, for a good many days at least, 
go supperless to bed, and this would powerfully turn 
the balance in their frivour. Jt is true,’ he continues, 
‘that 'Me can look fur no general or sensible rise of 
wages fmm the operation of this cause, till Savings’ 
Baqks have been greatl^r more multiplied, and the habit 
of saving has been carried to a greater extent among 
the people. But why not moke a right beginning in 
the matter; or rather, as tlie beginning has b^ already 
made, why not persewre and move on in the riglit di¬ 
rection?’ Besides, it is not altogether true tlmt the 
depositor in the Savings-Bank would liave to itaic till 
the habit of saving became general among his fellow- 
^tourers, before be reaped uie benefit of his own fi’U- 
gality in the shape of higher wages. The dflferencc oi» 
the amount of wages given' tonne workman, and that 
given to another, is generally determiifed by the supe- 
rioritv of skill or riioquiter possessed by one of the 
workmen over the otoer. An eminent Spitalficlds lilk 
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msnufRcturbr told Dr Chalmeni that ‘ he made more of 
tijo*? well-wMiditioned and well-conducted workmen to 
wtiom lie Kiive two guineas a-woek, than he made of 
those niisthriven, reckless, and dissipated characters to 
whom 'he gave half a guinea.* Now, the circumstance 
of .1 workman bcihg a depositor in a Savings’ Bank, 
Would operate as a sort of certificate of character. It 
would be ‘the guarantee of a sobriety and a moral 
superiority, which would make him all the more valu¬ 
able “to his employer; these which are wortiiy 

of a price, and for which he often will be paid ^ewrd- 
iijgly.’ V 

Farther to illustrate tfle influence qjT Savings’-Bank 
deposits in.raising wages, the doctor contrasts it with 
the opposite influence of deVtsS ‘We have often heard,’ 
he says, 'of an oppressive and unprincipled nia.stcr, 
lindtr tiie infamous truck system, who tempted his ser¬ 
vants to expend beyond their wages, that he might lio- 
come the dictator of his owy tprms with them when he 
liad tlius got them into Iiis power.’ 

it wonKl lie well if these liealtiiy c.onBidcratiniis were 
disHcmiimtcd, so as to become general among the wgrk- 
iiig-classcs. Assuredly, the habit of saving is not yet 
so overgrown a virtue among the F.nglish artisans, that 
it n>quires to be written down or even repressed. On 
tho contrary, all the best and most enlightened friends 
of tho working-classes, all wiin believe that the only 
effectual way to improve them is to stimulate them to 
8clf-iniprovoincnt, and assist tliem in it, all sucli will 
join in desiring the pi.isperity and< multiplication of 
those admirable institutions—Savings’ Banks. 

AnVKN'TUBkS TN TJBE F^CIFIc! 

AnvKNTiTHK lias always its charms, bn it by flood or 
field, at liome or abroad, but more esfiecially svhen it 
lies nniid scenes little known, or even before nnvisited. 
Under this impression we turn to a recent yolume* by 
the surgeon of a whaling vcsril, who traversed tlie 
I’aeiflc some ten or twelve years ago, dating his depar¬ 
ture from England, in 1882, and his return in 1836. The 
lapse lietwceii the' date of ilio incidents and that of 
their publication is an iiiinsnal cireurastance; but per¬ 
haps the author, acting on the good old Ilorutian maxim, 
jiiiigcd tiiat iiis maniiNcript would not lie the w'orse for 
the retention. Be this as it may, the ‘ Adventures’ con¬ 
stitute a not uninteresting vutmue, relating as they do 
eiiieliy to sliooting, Ashing, and sailing excursions, and 
to exploring rambles on some of tlic uninhabited islands 
of I'olyiiesia. 

In October 1832 T)r Coulter set sail from Spithead 
in the good ship ‘Vtratford,’ and, aftoj a somewhat 
stormy run, entered the tropics, touciuai at Brava, one 
of tile Oa^K! de Verdi, and at the Falklands. These lust 
mentioned islands are, in .‘tirathem Atlantic conversa¬ 
tion, called the * egg market.’ from me immense qusK- 
titles of eggs of geese, penguins, and albatrosses, found 
along tiunr sliores. The iieste of these birds arc so 
numerous as to constitute ranges of two or three miles 
in length, and from three to six feet apart, v ‘ TliisV' 
arrangement,’ says our author ‘is very convenientf in 
every respect. The bifJs can easily hold a (»nversation 
across this street i and the sailors can walk' up the 
centre of it, licat them out of their nests, and mimdi off 
with the good eggs, thoughtfully leaving behin^ two 
or three bad ones as an inducement for the birds to 
return to their homes aftei'the invasion.’ From these ^ 
long streets of birds’-nests, the ship’s company carried < 
off some six or seven tong of good palatable provision. ' 

Httving left tlie Falkland Island^ and roufided Cape 
ILirn, the Stratford entered upon the scene of her 
whaling operafioiis, and had good and easy success, if 
w'c may^judge from some of tlie hunts described by 
Coulter. Dlsmissing^however, these marine advenhirro, 
we shall foltow him in hia excursioui on the islands 
which were fuited during the cruise. Juan Feraandee 
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—the island of the immortal Bohinson Crusoe—was 
tliat first touched at, the vessel anclioring on the north 
side in deep water close to the beach. Tlie island when 
they arrived was tenantless, though some time before 
the Chilian government had attempted to make it a 
sort of penal settlement. The attempt was unsncccsis- 
fril; the (xinvicts, amounting to about one tlionsand, 
rqse on the soldiers in charge of them, seized their arms, 
and compelled two vessels, which were in tlio ancliorage 
at the time, to carry them to the mainland.* A more 
enchanting baliitation, if we may judge from T)r Coul¬ 
ter’s description, could not be wished for either liy 
citizen or convict It is fti^m sixteen to cigiiteen miles 
long, and about seven in width, and chiefly consists 
of a succession of small hills and valleys, each with 
its little stream; and those rivulete often uniting, 
came doaiiing over tho cliflTs in romantic waterfulls. 
After leaving the beacli of Cumberland Bay, there is a 
level tract of some thirty acres filled with rose hiislics 
ill full bloom, with immense beds of mint wliich is so 
tall, that one could hide in it without being di.K’overcd. 
The I'rsgranpe of this valley was cnelianting. The small ' 
hills surrounding it tliickly covered with middling- | 
sized tiniiier in rich foliage, and a small rippling stream 
running through it all added to its lieiiuty. 'I’lie island 
was abundantly stocked with bullocks, goats, and dogs 
—all imports since the time of Crusoe—but so wild, 
that when disturbed tliey dashed through the thickets 
like doer. 'Tliere was also no want of lisli, us the .sea 
all around abounded with delicious roek-eoii; and seals ' 
could lie had iu almost any quantity. Having rcpleii- j 
ished tlieir stwik of l«ef, fisli, wwkI. water. Ac., and ! 
having stowed away a few boat-loads of tlie niiot, whicli ■ 
formed an agreciihlc aiiti-scorbutic tea, tlie Stratford 
lioisted anchor, and bade adieu to tliis delightful and ! 
cver-incmorable island. 

The solitary lite of Robinson Crusoe, or, more cor¬ 
rectly sjieaking, Alexauler Selkirk, aiijK-ars to he aov- ’ 
thing but singular in the annals of the I’acitie. 'i'liis I 
great and generally placid oeean is dotted over witli Imii- 
dreds of iiftaiids, tlie larger of which, lu groups, are in¬ 
habited by tribes of |icopledescribed by Cook and other 
voyagers, but the smaller and more isolated are li hr; in 
a state of nature, and untnnanted, at least by naiive.s. 

‘ Tbere> is scarexdy, however,’ says oiir adventurer, ‘an 
uninhabited island in those seas, in tivs tlinroiiuhfaie 
of sliipping, on whicli there is a fertile spot of en-ih ' 
with a supply of water, tnat has not its Kotiinson 
Crusoe on it.’ Mauds so occupied become iu some mea¬ 
sure shops to jiassiiig vessels; tliey furr.jsli tiiem with 
fresh vegetables and water, and likewise can give souio 
information regarding the route of shiia which Iiad 
lately visited tliein. Dr Coulter mentions the case of ■ 
an Irishman who, put ashore for bad behaviour from 
a vessel on Charles’s Island, lived there some vears a i 
roving and independent life i hb was at last killed in 

C imptiftg to carry off from Ouyaiiuil a queen for his 
utiful (Tomain. Another solitary of a diircreut clia- ‘ 
riicter was .Tohan Jolioiison, a Swede, who, somewhat . 
later, lived a quiet life on this island, cultivating tho ' 
gfonnd, tearing goats, catching turtles, and otlii Twisc ] 
occupying bimrelf. This worthy man was ultimately 
robbed of his ffiifd-earncd piroperty, ijeluding Ids Isiat, 
by a band of villains to whom he iiaJ ihdwn kindness, 
•yhereisan indui^mcnt,’ says our author, ‘to live on 
such islands; and that,is the sale of their produce to 
seamen, who are very glad to get a supply of fresh 
vegate^ and even ^ve cash for it 'I'hen, again, tho 
great foeling of ease of mind and independence—no 
k) rontrol a man, no one to demand anything of. I 
hlni. pie only real annoyance those isolated men 
ipieet wijh is the occasional runaway «a:lcn,«'lio Iddcs 
111 the bush until the ship sails, and then asks shelter 

* Tlic island has sines been taken on kwae from the Oliillan g,,. 
vsrninent by an AmeKcan, who hSs bronstat to it a si^l (.olniiy 
or Tahitians, with the lotentloii of cultivuting it, MlLsa. make it 
breams tho resort of whalsn' and other vtesels aavkakM the 
farlflc. 
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from the monarch of the island, and perhaps afterwards 
ill-treats or otherwise annoys him.’ 

After some weeks' whaling, the Stratford anchored 
at Chatliam Uhiiul, another of the Gallapagos Kroup, 
for the purpose of rfcoo|iering her oil, and otherwise 
'righting her cargo. A tent having been erected on a 
smooth grassy plot close to the water's edge, one-half 
of tlie erew ttxik their t^ of the land and vessel ijter- 
■Kitcly; and a most delightfol residence they had. 

‘ Fine green turtle came in on the beach at night, and, 
with a little row and fiin in watching for and turning 
them, were easily taken; then the wild ducks on the 
lagoons, and plenty of large doves on the land, were 
easily knocked down by a man throwing a stick among 
them i the terrapin, or elephant tortoise, of from two 
to four hundred pounds weight; plenty of fine fish close 
to tlie riK-ks; whole lieds of very high strung mint, with 
other herbs in great variety; all those, with many 
others, all'orded the men a great treat, particularly 
M lu'U taken by themselves and used on shore. There 
wi've plenty of large hair seals in idl directions on the 
heacUes and rocks, whose skins made mocassins for 
every one in the ship; and, to (ximplete the comforts of 
this ciic.'iuipinent, flue fresh water was ohtainc<l by dig¬ 
ging down about fourteen feet. All round this end of the 
island the w<K)dsjcxtcndcd to nearly the beach and rocks, 
anil in some instances overhung the water. It was a rich 
.sight. I had been at this island twiee before, but liad not 
ail opportunity of seeing so much of it; indeed little mure 
I tiian tile rocks, beach, and a mile or so inland. As we 
I were to lie licrc some time, and as there was nothing 
I for me to do iirofeasionally, 1 determined to shoulder 
I niy gun, ai^ walk rigid round the island on an explor- 
! ing e.xeursion.’ Jluving .arrayed liitiiself in leatheni 
c.ip and jacket, canvas trousers and strong shoes, and 
carrying witli liim tlie indis])etisab1e aecoutremciits of 
knife, ax'c. gun, and canteen, the dnstor set out alone; 
not an individnal would volunteer his companionship; 

I it ‘ was all a liiimling,’ said tliey, ‘ to be tramping almut 
all iiniiiliahited island from morning to iiiglit’ For a 
w<;ek or two our adventurer found everything very 
)ili'asant-~dclightfiil scenery, good living, and no charges; 
luitliing to do but travel, eiHik his own turtle and veni¬ 
son, and sl(,>cp soundly without dread or danger. Ills 
sti|iiilalcd time being nearly expired, he again bent his 
way tlirniigli brake and ravine to the encampment; but 
’ mark his dismay when be found the tent and vessel 
goiie-'iiut a triu'c of his eompanions save a pole stack 
in tlie ground, .and a liottlc dangling at the top of it. 
'I’liis, iiiiwever, ooiitained a note from the captain, stating 
that till! Vessel liad broken from her moorings, and that, 
in lanisequence of the current and swell, he was obliged 
to run her to sea; hut that he would bring her up to 
her old berth as soon as the storm abated. Hero then 
V. as our adveiitur^ an involuntary Robinson Crusoe on 
one of the Gallapagos; set adrift for days, it might he 
for weeks, and left to his own resources,*with tjjpscx- 
ccplion-of a change of clothing, some shot and powdor, 
a small bag of biscuit, and a frying-pan which the cap¬ 
tain had considerately deposited near the deserted -eii- 
campment. There was no use for idle regret: wishee 
could not tetter his position; ai^^^so arraying himself 
ill, his ncv%pparel, Dr Cbulter set out once more to 
lead the life of a solitary hunter^nd fisher. The account 
of one of his adventurous rambles possesses much pa¬ 
thetic interest. • 

• AV'hon I was tetter than half itay down the weather 
side, at about four miles inland, I came suddenly on a 
space of ground, whicli was partially clear, and where a 
few trees lay that had evidently a few years ago been 
cut do^n b v some one. On further entering this space, 
theff^wSfo mustard pumpkins, melona# Indian ^om, 
sweet putato^J, and tobacco, all growing indiscriminate 
and in a .very wild state—taU weeds, and spekers of 
young tre^s, starting up here and there from the roota 
I ones. 

^ ■‘In loukidg about, I lav what was once a spade, but 
the Ueda wlui^ uoir vaa only nut, and fell in pieces 
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when I toucliod it with my foot. Near this, in a hollow, 
was a well with water enough, but overgrovSn and 
coveretl with wee(ln, Tt wna regularly built nuind with 
stone. I continued ray search over this once well-cared for 
plantation, until I came to the liighest or upper part of 
the clearing, which was walled along for several hundred 
yards by solid rock. Up near this, almost coiiceaIe4 by 
a clump of trees, and nearly overgrown with wild vine, 

I discovered a house, or rather jiut, on a comfortable 
scale. There was no sound of human voice hero—all 
was still. . 

‘ rknev, from the indicat^ns about, that it was long 
since the plai^ had been attended to. The net-work in 
vines round it was so thick and close, that I had to 
make an opening thrr/dgi; it with my axe. On entering 
this wild barrier, I,,caiiie at once on the house, wliich 
was built against the rock, with a shed roof thatched— 
the sides and front merely posts of wood, interlaced *by 
vino branches, and covered over with mud. The'wholo 
was in a falling state; tlfere v'as only a doorway into it, 
but sio door. , 

• ‘ I now with strange feelings entered the door; there 
was ample light through this ruin to sec all. It was a 
melancholy sight and discovery to me. In the centre of 
the floor, near a rude table, lay the skeleton of a man, 
only partially concealed by what hiul once b(.*eii a cover¬ 
ing of skins. On my touching it, it fell into jMiwdcr; tlio 
hones, though in apiKisition, were separated h^' the 
slightest toiiidi. On one side were an old boiling pot 
and frying-]isii, wood, axe, &c. all in rust; a tobacco- 
box, with a rudely mamifaciiired piiie, on the table; an 
old worn-out and rust-cateii carabine and cutlass in tlie 
dorncr: there was a sliclf which had once 'I'rvwl for a 
lied, witts seal'skhis on it. I searched iniimfely, hut 
could not Snd either paper or any other thing that 
could give I iic least information as to the name, nr who < 
tlii.s unfortunate rechise was. 

‘It vr^ a dismal scene. 1 came out and gazed on 
this hut fur soraefjpie; a thought struck me, amt T pni- 
ceeded to execute it All was a ruin, and now falling; 
the only thing 1 could now do for this reiiiuiuit of 
hiiuiaiiity was to bury it; the only way I cunld even 
do that was to cover it with the riiin.s. A few lilows of 
a heavy stone against the posts laid all prostrate, and 
shut out the siglit for ever. 

‘Whilst in tho.se seas I made many inquiries, from 
captains and others frequenting tliose isl.inds, about 
tins solitary man, but no one knew or had heard any¬ 
thing about him.* He must have been dead for many 
years, from the slate of tlie skeleton, the hut, and long- 
neglected plantations. 1 left tlic grounds without touch¬ 
ing anything, witli a heavy Iviart, and could not c.tt a 
bit until I was miles away from it.’ 

After a lapse of fonrteeii di^’s, the Stratford hove in 
sight; and a couple ofjbuats were lowered at tlie signal 
oWhe doctor, ^’ho admits that though he always cxjh’- 
rieiiced great delight in a change of sceiierv. and ex¬ 
ploring unknown pieces, he felt iniliiitel.v more in ag.aiii 
hearing the voices of liis friendly sliipniales. Tlie 
veyage was now directed towards I lie Mnrqucsa.s, a 
group of islands whose inhabitants were tlieii tho¬ 
rough barbarians and eanniiials. On one of tlicsc the 
doctir was again accidentally left, and was obliged to 
remain for some time, and cultivate the uc'quaiutancc 
of tiic natives. In a few days he became a great 
tavourite with the chief of tlie tribe, who, being at war 
with another tribe, thought the adventurer’s rifle nio'.'e 
ftian match for a thousand of the spears of his op¬ 
ponents. The doctor in short became a great man—too 
great we fear for his own liking or comfort; for they 
not only made him ^ chief, but' insisted oif Ids being 
tattooed, and made ‘ one of themselves.’ * I w.is,’ oon-^ 
tinuet he, ‘ four hours under the operator the first day,' 
and three hours tlie lecoi^; which time s-jAiiict |o 
mark on my skin delineations and charnotensti(».pf 
a chief. After all was over, the %urface was rubbed 
wi^ scented cocoa-^ut oil, vMch cooled the inflamma-. 
tion much, and gave me great ease. Then, Uoving 
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coDcliB and firing muskets ended the ceremony. The 
peoi^ and uliiefs all then looked upon mo os more 
tluin one of themselves. They came in numbers, bring* 
ing wh.it they thought delicacies of all sorts—fruit, fowl, 
pig, fish, Ac.: and the chiefs gave me various presents. 
Indeed all was an axhilntion of real kindness.’ Besides 
causing him to be tattooed, bis adopters insisted on our 
member of the College of Physicians chanfpng his own 
respectable habilim^ts for the less cuml^sume cos- 
tunu^ the country. V‘ Mujte ” [one of the cliiefs] gave 
me his own head-dress., which ho had worn in fifteen 
battles. It fitted me exdktly, and was a splendid filing. 
There was a hoop of brwn bark, about three inches 
deep, to fit on the head; this was encirdled with pearl- 
shell of various shapes, and rc^btrries glued fast on; 
from the entire circumference of t]jo top, drooped grace¬ 
fully over the shoulders the long shining feathers of the 
dbck’5 tail; the inside was lined, and the lower edge 
fring^, witli the varied-eoloured bright fcather.s of the 
ground-parrot. As soon as lie put it on iiiy liead, and 
ai\iusted it, he took me to a Marquesan looking-glass (a 
deep pond of clear water) to looi: at myself; and fr^i 
wliat I beheld then, I certainly thought my friends at 
home would scarcely know me.’ Nor did the change 
end in the dress; they made him alter his profession, 
turncil the physician into a warrior, aud compelled him 
to take i>art in the pending encounter. The account of 
that savage affair is the most unpleasing portion of the 
volume, and we gladly pass it over. The object of the 
war, we are told, was satisfactorily attained, by tlie re¬ 
storation of the mother and child of I'.io cliief, both 
liaving been stolen in order to be made a sacrifice in one 
of tile lieathenisb rites common in these islands.' <A 
short time afterwards, the Stratford appearct’ once more 
in sight, and our author left the island, ipid gained the 
sliip; hU grotesque appear.ancc being grot-ted ‘ with the 
most tremendous and unrestrained laugliter.’ 

Cruising fur whales again occupied the Stratford for 
several weeks, after wliicli she af Robert’s 

Island, the most northern of the Marquesas. This 
islet, according to the doctor’s description, is quite a 
gem of a place—secure, and well stocked with every 
sort of IVIynesian produce. And who, it may be asked,' 
were the lords of so desirable a domain ? Why, another 
Robinson Crusoe in tlie person of Thomas Holt, an 
Kngiish sailor, who had left on American brig, on board 
of whieli he had met'with soma unfriendly treatment. 
Here lie had already lived five years; three by liimself, 
and two in company with anotheftEnglish sailor and 
a native Marqueson boy. The little group seemed per¬ 
fectly happy; and so many will think they ought to 
have been, for, under ^ most dcliglitful climate, they 
had plenty of hogs, fowls, fruit, fish, and tuftlc—every- 
tliing, in short, wbiels they desired; and the whole 
seasoned with the roost perfect freedom and indepen- 
dcnec. The doctor’s description o^a visit t> the 
pidnce of these island monarchs is quite a picture:— 

‘ Our way lay through a delightful^ picturesque and na¬ 
tural avenue of bread-fruit, coeoa-fiut, and otlicr trees, 
with here and there a high naked rock of very fantastic 
form. The weatlier was very fine, the temperature 
the .air agreeable, and vegetation around was fresh 
.and luxuriant. The chirp of the paroquette, tnd the 
occasional note of other biials, added life to the scene 

‘ After walking througli this for about a mile and a 
half, we came to a very densely wooded part, and*by 
taking a scarcely defined footpath tiirongh this fot a 
few moments, we arrived at an open ap^, fronq which 
the trees had been cleared avray, leaving the stumps 
about two or tlircc feet high. .At one end of this clear¬ 
ing, and close to a small pond of fresh-water, Holt’s 
house stood. In the rear of tifis habitation Was a com¬ 
plete barrier of thick timber, which liad not beecu 
touched. The house itself was about tvrenty feet long 
by twelve wide, sufflcicfitly capacious for tlie residence 
' of the two men and the boy that formed the only inha- 
Intants of this island. At one end of it there was a 
Mnd of cook-house erected, whSre they prepm^ their 


meals. Tlie furniture of the house consisted of two 
sleeping places for the men, and a smaller one fur ttie 
boy, built up against the side of the house, after tlie 
manner of a ship’s berth; two muskets, and h couple of 
Murquessn spears. Fishing-gear Ining against the 
wooden partition, the house being divided into two aparb- 
meats. Two frying-pans, and lui iron boiling-pot, with 
th^ee largo calabashes slung for carrying water, and five 
or six canoe paddles lying iA the eorncr; a kind of a 
table was in the centre of the larger room, rudely 
enough made, by driving four posts into tlie floor, and 
resting on them a slab of wood, roughly flattened with 
an axe. They had also two .spades and ns many axes; 
pieces of liollowed wood served them for plates and 
dishes.’ 

After leaving the Marquesas, the Stratford touched 
at the Georgian and Society Islands, and ultimately at 
Tahiti—Potnare’s own isle—to which recent events 
have now attracted the attention of Kuropc. To these 
our author alludes but slightly—conveying, however, the 
gratifying information that all of them present unmis- 
takeable evidence of improvement both in economy and 
murals. While at Tahiti, the doctor was presented to 
no less a personage than Queen Fomare, and was nearly 
getting into a more serious adventure than any into wliicii 
accident Iiad yet thrown him. This was notliing short 
of marriage with one of the queen’s maids of honour— 
her majesty vehemently urging the afl'air, and prnmising 
our M.D. an ample brilx! in tlie shape of land find 
oxen. ‘ Not being incliiietl at the time,’ says the doctor 
naively, ‘1 waived all tliosc brilliant imlucemcnts, and 
begged to decline so great a favour, even from the hands 
of her majesty.’ ^ 

Here the adventures end somewhat ^iniptly, hut 
with a promise that tiie author will, in a future work, 
bring the reader across tlie meridian of 180 <Iegix-es 
into cast longit^idc, and tell him of adventures and 
occurrences at islands and other places where u civi¬ 
lised trader seldom, and a missionary never landed. 


MR DICKENS’S NEW CHRISTMAS TAhi:.* 

Wk are happy to find that Mr Dickens, in hi.s anniifd 
volume for the present year, has left the qne.stiou of 
social wrongs and rights to the diseussiouYif tliose who 
can consider them in a CBlnf.er and less partial spiritu 
and turned his attention to a subject of purely morfil 
interest, mure within the scope of his powers, and better 
suited to his habits of thought and feeling. ’The title of 
his new book indicates a theme of tho domestic kind, 
embellished with fancy. The contents justify the anti¬ 
cipation thus raised. It is a picture of humble life, con¬ 
templated in its poetic aspects, and at its more ro- 
mar^c crises; and shows its author, in one sense, aiiibi- 
itious of becoming the Wordswofth of prose fiction. 
Jli^cient ifc the profundity and stern power of timt 
gi^ master, the. novelist yet has some requisites 
which tlie poet wants—a certain wit and linmour, and, 
a^ve all, an experience of civic life, that tlie l><in1 of 
Rydal has failed to cultivate. Moreover, Mr Dickens 
succeeds quite as much by tact as genius. 

Tlie stoiy to Vtlich we are introd^ed by ‘Tlie 
Cricket on the Hearth,’ has, however, not benefited 
muck by such experience, though it has greatly by 
the tact In its eleiLents it is trite, commonplace, and 
sirnffie; there is but one new character in it, Tilly 
Slowboy, a girl from the Foundling, Employed as nurse¬ 
maid to the carrier’s wife, Mrs Peerybinglo, the heroine 
of the talc: a smtdl part in the eccentric line of farce¬ 
writing, which is conceived with equal humour and 
truth, but wcupies only a frifling space W t..* back¬ 
ground of the composition. The other characters con¬ 
sist of a middle-aged carrier, a man of dlow intellect but 
warm heart, who has married a young, gay, little, 
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diubby sort of wotrmn, whom in hi* happier moments 
he calls ‘ Dot,’ on account of her diminutive appearance 
—a toymaker and a toy-morcliant, both dealers in 
fancy artii jes, and having their own fancies reacted on 
by their occupation —a sailor youth, wlio has disguised 
himself as a deaf old gentleman—a blind girl, his sister, 
and daughter of Caleb Plummer, the toyiiiakcr alreadr 
mentioned—and May Pielding and her mother, a de¬ 
cayed gentlewoman, still tenacious of her gentility. 
These unpromising elements, Iiowcver, are combined 
witli so much skill and eflect, as to impress us anew 
with an old conviction, that, in the hands of a true 
artist, there is nothing which may not he made inte¬ 
resting and pleasing. Thurc is also no little delicacy of 
sentiment, situation, and character, involved in the treat¬ 
ment ; and the whole is so evidently pervaded with a 
moral purpose, tliat it fails nut to command at least the 
reader’s respect. We feel, perhoi)S, this more than 
.■idiiiiralioii for the talent displayed.' 

It will he convenient, before proceeding to extracts, 
to sketch an outline of the plot. Edward Plummer has 
returned, after many years’ absence, from ‘ the golden 
Siiutli Americas,’ but bears by the way that the girl. 
May l<'ie.l<Ung, to whom formerly he was affianced, has 
long given liim up for lost or dead, and is aliout to be 
jiiarried to Taekleton, the toy-raerehant, for the sake of 
Ins wealth. Better to learn the true state of matters, 
he assume.s the disguise before mentioned—packs him¬ 
self into the carrier's van, inshtlls himself in the car¬ 
rier's hou.se, and finally manages to got himself bedded 
ami boarded there; in fact, he has contrived to let the 
litlle woman into hi.s secret, who keeps it from her 
Imsband, as being the least likely of men to keep it 
from otiiersA Circumstances at length bceunic sns- 
pu-ious; aiuraie attention of the good, honest carrier is 
direcfisi to tliem by Taekleton, who is rattier disposed 
to look oil the ‘ ugly’ tlian the luiiidsorac side of tilings, 
and who acconliiigly, as a tny-nieruliantf still patronised 
the hideous and demoniac in dolls, tumblers, .lack in tlic 
boxes, ami giants, in profercncc to tlicboaiitifiil and the 
ami.ible. The moral ■‘purpose of the book ,is eontaiiuMl 
ill the results of these events: tlie jealous carrier shows 
liiiiKself both wiser and more merciful than Othello; 
and. in the end, his tempter a repentant lago, with as 
little real malignity as could ho desired. 

In the wojking up of these simple materials, Mr 
Dickens invests with life and intelligence the inanimate 
ifk well os the living portion. He upeiis his story witii 
describing the contest between the Kettle on the grate 
and the Cricket on the lleartli, .and does this in a style 
of ix;rsoiiifle.ition which, to say the least of it, is bold. 
Tile song of the Kettle he even gives in rhymed words, 
wliieli, for the sake of a remark it suggests, we quote: 

* That this song of the Kettle’s was a song of invita¬ 
tion and welcome to somebody odt of doors, to some¬ 
body at that momcnt^coniing on towards the snug small 
home .mil the crisp fire, there is no doubt whatever. 
Peeryhingle knew it perfectly, as she sat musing befiare 
the hearth. It’s a dark night, sang tho Kettle, and the 
rotten leaves arc lying by the way; and above all is 
mist and darkness, and below all is mire and clay; am) 
there's only one relief in all tlie sad and murky air; and 
I don’t know ^at it is one, for it’s Jj^thing hut a glare 
of deep and ai%ry crimson, where the sun and wind to¬ 
gether set a brand upon the clouds' for being guilty of 
sucii wcatlier; and tiie widest open country is a long 
dull streak of black; and tliere’f hoar-frost on the 
finger-poal« and thaw upSh the track; and the ice it 
isn’t water, and the water isn’t free; and you couldn’t 
say that anything is what It ought to be; but he’s 
coming, coming, coming!- 

‘ Ami here, if you like, tho Cricket win chime in t 
with a 'OTirrup, chirrup, chirrup of siicli nia|nitudc, ly 
I way of chorus;, ^th a voice so utoundiiigly dispropor- 
l' tionatc to its size, os compared with thcKettle (size! you 
i couldn’t sec itl), that if it had thou and there burst it- 
se].f overcharged gun; if it hod fallen a victim 

ontfic^pot, amrehirruped its little body into fifty pieces; 


it would have seemed a natural and inevitable conse¬ 
quence, for which it had expressly laboured. 

‘ The Kettle had had the last of its solo perfornfanee. 

It persevered with uiidiminislied ardour; hut dlie 
Cricket took first fiddle, and kept it Good Heaven, how 
it chirped 1 It’s shrill, sharp, piercing voice feSbunded 
through tlie house, and seemed to inkle in tlie outer 
darkness like a star. There was an iudescribablc litMe 
trill and tremble in it, at its loudest, which suggested 
its licing carried off its legs, and inmle to leap again, by 
its own intense enthusiasnf. they went vtt^ well 
together, the Cricket and thyKcttic. The burden of 
the song was still the same; Ind louder, louder, louder 
still ttiey sang it in their emulation.’ 

Now, our readers will, have perceivcsl that this song 
of the Kettle, though Vr’itten as vcr.se, is printed as 
prose. Tliis is a pccnliarity in Mr Dickens's composi¬ 
tions which lias nut generally been {icrceived. wa\ 
however, pointed out some time ago in ‘ Tiie New Spirit 
of tiie Age;’ and many yassages adduced, written in 
blank verse, of irregular metres and rliythms, sucli as 
that clnployed by Southey and Sliellcy, in ^ Tlialaba’ 
and ‘ Queen Mab.’ Tho frequency of its occurrence in¬ 
dicates not only a design on the author's i>art to elevate 
his style by such means, but a poetic spirit in liim, to 
which some kind of inusiu is necessary as the natural 
utterance of its hotter tliouglits. But the charm is a 
concealed cliarm; tlie varied harmony has still tlie look 
of uniform prose, and therefore steals unobserved into 
the roadpr’s iiiuid, who is pleased he knows not why. 
Tliis is a little trick of style, which it is well, we think, : 
to point out, particidarly in such a work as the one | 
under review, the merit of which is almost .altogether ' 
dciicndcnt on style, and the poetic form o: treatment 
which, with*more or less success, is adopted. 

This spirit rand form of treatment is transpa^ntly 
manife.st in tiie episode of the toymaker and ids blind 
daughter. Here the writer l>.as sought to exhibit, not 
witiiout eflect, the iq^uence of art in its Iiumblest form. 
ITrom oiir first acquaintance with him, we discover Iiis 
ruling passion. * There is,’ says lie, ‘ rather a run on 
Noah’s Arks at present. I could have wished to improve 
upon the family, but I don't see how it’s to be done at 
the price. It would be a satisfaction to one’s mind, to 
make it clearer which w.as Shcras and Hams, and which 
was Wives Flies an't on that scale neitlicr, as coiii- 
p.ared with elcpli.aiits, you know.’ Such are the poor 
toyniaker’s truly artistic aspirations, justifying at once 
his relationship, tliougli distant, with the Itapliaels and 
the Michael Angelos. Another instance—““You couldn’t 
have tho goodness to let me pinch Boxer's tail, mum, 
for lialf a moment, could you?” 

“ Why, C<deli, wlint a questioit!” 

“ Oh, never mind, mum,” said the little man. “He 
mightn’t like it, perhaps. Therc'sli small order just come 
in for barking do|;s; and } should wish to go os close to 
•natiif ns I could, for sixpence. That’s nil. Never mind, 
mum.” ’ 

‘ Caleb and liis dai^iMcr were at work together in tlieir 
usual working-room, whicli served them for their ordi- 
nary4iving room as well; and a strange place it was. 
'fliere were houses iu it, finisheil and unfinished, for 
dolls, of all stations in life. 'Buburban tenements for 
dolls of*iiioderate means; kitchens and single apart¬ 
ments for dolls of the lower classes; capital town resi¬ 
dences for dolls of high estate. Borne of these estab¬ 
lishments were already furnished according to estimate, 
with a view to the convenience of dolls of limited in¬ 
come; others could bo fitted on the most expensive 
scale, at a moment’s notice, from whole shelves of chairs 
and tallies, sofas, bedsteads, and upholstery, 'fhe no¬ 
bility and gentry and public in general, tor whose accom- 

a idation these tenements were designed, lay, here and 
ere, in Imskcts, staring straight up at the railing -, but 
in denoting their degrees in st^ty, and confining then> 
to their respective stations (which experience shows to 
be lamentably difficult in rc^ life), the makers of tlicso 
dolls h/d far improved an nature, who is often.froward 
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and perverse; for they, not resting on such arbitrary 
marks as satin, cotton.print, and bits of rag, had snper- 
adde.t^tvikiiig pctreonal difTcrences which allowed of no 
mistake. Thus, the doll-lady of distinction had wax 
limbs of perfect symmetry ; but only she and her com¬ 
peers ; tlif next grade in the social scale being made of 
leather; and the nekt of coarse linen stuff. As to the 
cocimon people, they had just so many matches out of 
tindcr-hoxos for their arms and legs, and tlicre they 
were—established indheir sphere at once, beyond tire 
possiMllity of getting onft of it. 

' Tiicre were various (Cher samples of his haiuycraft 
,besides dolls in Caleb PX'nnner's nxwn. There were 
Noah’s Arks, in which the oirds and Iieaits were an un¬ 
commonly tigiit tit, 1 assure you; tituugh they could bo 
crammed in anyliow at the rqofTwnd rattled and shaken 
into the smallest eouipass. By Utbold poetical license, 
pipst (^f these Noah’s Arks had knockers on the doors; 
iimonsistcrit apiwndages, jKrhaps, as suggestive of morn¬ 
ing callers and a postman, y^t a pleasant iinisli to tlic 
outside of the building. There wore scores of melan¬ 
choly littb'icarts, wtiieh, when the wheels w-tnt nmiid, 
performed -most doleful music. Many small llddligi, 
driiins, and other instruments of torture; no end of 
oaniion, shields, swords, spe-ars. and guns. Tliere were 
litlle tumblers in r<;d breeches, incessantly swarming up 
liigli obstacles of red tai)e, and coming (lown bead ilrst 
upon tiie other side ; and there were innumerable old 
gentlemen of respectable, not t» say venerable appear¬ 
ance, insanely flying over horixontal pegs, inserted for 
the purpose in their own street iVxm. There were 
beasts of all sorts; horses. In partietdar, of every breed, 
from the spotted barrel on four pegs, witii a small tipiutt 
for a mane, to the tlK-ri'chbred rocker on Ijis higliC'st 
ineUtc. As it, would biive been 'hard tos (Munt the 
dozens lipoit dozens of grotesque figures that were ever 
ready to commit all sorts of absurdities, on the turning 
of a liaiidle, so it would have been no easy task to 
mention any hiunaii folly, vice, or weakness, that had 
not its type, immediate or remottv'ln (Jaleb rlunimer's 
room. Ami nut in .an exaggerated form ; for very little 
bandies will move men and women to as strange per¬ 
formances as .any toy was ever made to undertake. 

‘ 1(1 the midst of all these object.*, Caleb and his 
daughter sat at work. The blin(l girl busy as a (lull’s 
dressmaker, and Caleb painting and glazing the fuur- 
jaiir front of a desiralilc family mansion. * • 

‘‘ So you were out in the ruin lust night, father, in 
your Ixiautiful new greatcoat?” said Caleb's dauglitcr. 

“In my lieaiitiful now greatcoat 1” answered Caleb, 
ghaneing towards a :.i<ithcs-line in the room, on which 
tlie garment [a miserable rolx;, made of the old cover¬ 
ing of .s goods’ bale] (was carefully hung nj) to dry. 

*• How glad I am you bunght it, fallier!'’'' 

“ And of such a tafiur, ttio,” said Caleb. “ Ciuite a 
fashionable tailor. It’s too g(^>d for me.” 

‘ The blind girl rested from her wSrk, and laughed, 
with delight “Too good, I'atlicr! What can be too 
good for you ?" * 

“ I’m half ashamed to wear it, lliough,” said Cal((h, 
watching the effect of what ho said upon her brighten¬ 
ing fi«*; “ upon my word. Wher 1 hear the boys an^, 
people say behind me, ‘ Valloa! licro’s a swell!’ I don’t 
know whidli way to look. And when tliea beggar 
wouldn’t go away last niiJht, and, when 1 said I was a 
very common man, said, ‘No,your honour I Bless your 
honour, don’t say that I’ I was quite ashamed. 1 re&Uy 
felt as if I hadn’t a right to wear it.” 

‘ Happy blind girl! How merry she was in her exul¬ 
tation 1 

“ I see you, father,” she said, clasping her hands, “ ns 
plainly hs if 1 liad the eyes I yevor want when yon are 
with me. A blue coat-” 

" Bright blue,” said Caleb. 

. “ Yes, yfes I Bright blue,” exclaimed the girl, turning 
up her radiant face; “ the colour 1 can just remember 
in the blessed slQi I You told me it was Uue before! A j 
bright blue coat—” ! 


“ Made loose to the figure," suggested Caleb. 

“Yes, loose to the figure 1" cried tlie blind girl, 
laughing heartily; “ and in it you, dear father, with 
your merry eye, your smiling face, your free step, and 
your dark iiair, looking so young and handsotoo 1 ” 

“Halloa! halloa I" said Calol). “I sliall be vain 
presently,” • . . . ’ 

« I think you are already.” cried the blind girl, point- 
ing, 4 t him in her glee. “ I know you, fntlier 1 ILi, ha, 
ha 1 I’ve found you out, you see!” 

‘ How Afferent tJic picture in her mind from Caleb, 
as he sat observing her. She had spoken of his free 
step. Siie was right in that For years and years he 
never once l»ad crossed tliat threshold at his own slow 
pace, but with a footfall counterfeited for hor ear; and 
never liod he, when his heart was heaviest, forgotten 
the light tread that was to render hers so cheerful and 
courageous! 

‘Heaven knows 1 hut I think Caleb’s vague bewil¬ 
derment of manner may have half originated in his 
having confused himself aliout himself and everything 
arouml him, for the love of his blind daughter. How 
could the little man he otherwise than bewildered, after 
labouring for so many ytairs to destroy ids own identity, 
and that of all tlie objects that liad any bearing on it ?’ 

This is a delicate conception, and executed w'ith 
much tenderuess of feeling. Poor Caleb! Ho lias also 
deceived his daughter ou another point nigher her 
heart. He has represented Tackletoii to her us tlicir 
guardian angel, not as their stern taskmaster, wliicli he 
really was; and she, in her blindness, bad indulged an 
affection for him, the streugtii of wliieli his iiitcinb ■! 
marriage wit!\ miotlier was to show. AH the characti i 
of the story are assembled at a pi('-nic iwttty held mire 
a fortniglit at Caleb Plummer’s: on suclKii occasion, 
tlie state of her feelings (K>ald be concealed no lunger. 
The old man’s consequent distress is patlictu;. He is 
again on a visit/o Mrs Pccryhinglu’s. 

‘ “ Bertha, my dear!” said Cideb, “ I have something 
on my mind 1 want to tell you, while wc thn>c arc ulom-. 
Hear me kindly. 1 have a coufes^on to make to you, 
my darling!" 

“ A (»nfession, father?” 

“ I have wandered from the truth, and lost inysolf. 
my ehild,” said Caleb, with a pitiable expression in his 
bewildered face. “ I have wanduro'l from tlic truth, in¬ 
tending to be kind to you, and have been hrueL” 

‘She turned her wonder-stricken face towards bin, 
and repeated “ Cruel 1 ” 

“ He accuses himself too strongly, Bertha," said Dot. 
“You’ll say so presently. You’ll bo the first to tell 
him so.” 

“ He cruel to me!” cried Bcrtlia, with a smile of in¬ 
credulity. 

*• Not meaning it, my child," said Caleb. “ But I 
have l)cen, though I never suspected it till yesterday. 

, My dear blind daugiiter, hear mo, #nd forgive me! Tlie 
'k^ld you<ivc in, heart of mine, doesn’t exist as i Inive 
represented it. llte eyes you Itave trusted in Inive iieen 
false to you.” 

(. ‘ She turned her wonder-stricken face towanis him 
still; but drew back, and clung closer to her friend. 

“ Your road in life was rough, my poor one,” said 
Caleb, “and 1 lAiAnt to smootli it fonyou. 1 liavc 
altered objects, changed the eharactenTof people, in¬ 
vented many things never have lieen, to make yon 
hap]}icr. I have hMl (Xwcealmcnts from you, put de¬ 
ceptions on you—God forgivounel—and surrounded you 
with fancies.” • 

“But living people are not fancies?” she said hur- 
rtoily, and turning very ]>ale, and still retiring from 
liiau “ You can’t change tliem.” 

•• The ii^rriage that takes place to-dayiJ’ -i. 4 ^ Caleb, 
“11 with a stern, sordid, grinding man; a liard master 
to you and me, my dear, for many years; ugly in his 
looks, and in his nature; cold and callous always; uii- 
like what 1 have painted hiorto you in ererj^iw, my 
child—in everything.” t 


. C. 
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" Oh, why,” cried the blind (firi, tortnred as it seemed 
alniost beyond endurance—“ why did you ever do this ? 
Wliy did you ever fill my heart so full, and then come 
in like death, and tear away tiie objects of my love? 
Ob, Hcaven,*how blind I am! how helpless and alone I” 

‘ Her afflicted father liung his heail, and offered no 
reply hut in his penitence and sorrow. * • 

“ Mary,” said the blind girl, “ tell ipe what ray home? 
is—what it truly is.” , , 

“ Jt is a poor place, Bertha; very poor and bare in¬ 
deed. Tiie house will scarcely keep out wind and rain 
another winter: it is as rouglily shielded from the 
weather, Bertha,” Dot continued in a low clear voice, 

“ as your poor father in bis sackcloth coat.” 

‘The blind girl, greatly agitated, rose, and led the 
carrier’s little wife aside. * * 

“ Dear Mary, a moment—one moment—more this 
way; spt>ak softly to me. Yon are true, I know. You’d 
not deceive me now, would you?” • 

‘No, Bertha, indeed.” 

*• No, 1 am sure you would not s you have too much 
pity for me. Mary, loi/k across the najm to where we 
were just now; to where n>y father is—^my father, so 
conipassionato and loving to me—and tell me what you 
see.” 

“ 1 s(T,” said Dot, who understood her well. *' an old 
man sitting in a chair, and leaning sorrowfully on tiio 
back, witli bis face resting on his hand, as if bis child 
slionid comfort liim, Bertiiu.” 

‘‘ Yes, yes; she will; go on.” 

‘‘ He is an old man, wont witli care and work. He 
is a sp.are, dejected, thoughtful, gray-haired man. I 
SI c liim now, despondent and bowed down, and striving 
against noting; but, Berilia, 1 have seen liim many 
times b(-forc. and striving hard in nmiiy ways for one 
great s.-icrcd object; and 1 iionour his gray liead, and 
bless him!'’ 

‘'I'bc bliud'girl broke away from lier^and throwing 
herself upon lior knees before him, took tlic gray head 
to liiT breast.’ 

Tills is exquisite sentiment. Tiic mental angiiisli 
snfl'i'red by tlie jealous currier is of a more painful clia- 
raetiT. Tor a wbde bo indulges in tlioughts of murder¬ 
ing tlie youth; he sits tip all iiigiit in ills chair lieforc 
tile tire in tlie greatest agony ; and but for the Crieki‘1 
on tlic Hearth, who treats him with fairy songs and 
fairy siiaiios, ire would have been guilty of sumetliiiig 
til'll perate. 

‘ 'I’lius the night passed. Tlie moon went down ; the 
stars grew pale; tlie cold Jay bitike; the snn rose; tlie 
carrier still sat, musing, in the cliiitmey corner. He 
bad s,il tlieiv, witli bis bead upon his bauds, all night. 
All night the fiiitlifiil Cricket had been eliirp, chirp, 
chirping on the Hearth. All night he had listened to 
its voice. All night the houseliold fairies had been 
busy with him. 

‘He rose up when it was broad day, and waslied and 
dressed himself. lie couldn’t go about his c*U8toniar^ 
cheerful avueations; be wtmtod spirit for them ; but it 
iniittereil tlie less, that it was Taekleton’s wedding-day, 
and lie Inul arranged to make iiis rounds by proxy. lie < 
I bad tlnmght to have gone merrily to church with Dot. 

I But sueli plans were at. an end. jLwas their own 
wcdding-iUy t^. Ah t how littlo 1^ had looked for 
such a close to such a year I / 

‘Tlic carrier expected that Tackleton would pay 
him an early visit; He had nut 

walked to and fro before wirwn door many minutes, 
wlien he saw the toy-merchant coming in his chaise 
along the road. As the chaise drew nearer, he per¬ 
ceived that Tackleton was dressed out sprucely for his 
iiiiirri.ogc, and had decorated his horse’s head with 
flovrers .wnTTlKours.’ _ • - » 

Shortly after this, it is discovered tluit the stranger 
has left his apartruent oia the window. 

‘ “ .lohn Peerybinglo,” *aid Tackleton in his ear, '• I 
hope' h’loM has been nothing—nothing rash in the 
nigui?V * 


* The carrier turned upon him quickly. 

“Because he’s gone!” my Tackleton; “and the 
window a opeu, I don’t see any marks; to be surJit’s 
almost on a level witli too garden; init I was afi^d 
there miglit have been some—some scuffle. Eh ? ” 

‘ He nearly shut up the expressive eye altogether; he 
looked at liim so hard. And lie gava Ida eye, and his 
face, and his whole person, a sharp twist—as if ha 
wonld hare screwed the truth out of him. 

“ Make yourself easy,” said the earrier. “ He went 
into that room last night, withaut liarm in word or 
deed from mo; and no one has ^tered it sinci*. Hu is 
away of his own free will. I’f go out gladly at that 
door, and beg my bread from house to iionsc for life, if 
I umtld so change tlie past that he liad never come. 
But he has come and gong; and I have done with 
him!” , 

“ Oh; well, I think he has got off pretty ea^ly,” 
said Tackleton, taking a chair. * 

‘ The sneer was lost upoq the carrier, who sat down 
too, and shaded liis face with his Iiand, for some little 
time, litfore protxicding. “ You showed me last niglit,” 
he »aid at lengtli, “my wife—my wife that I love: 
setTotiy-” 

“ And tenderly,” insinuated Tackleton. 

“ ('imiiiving at that man’s disguise, and giving him 
up|iortuiiitles of meeting her alone. I think tlicre’s no 
sight 1 wouldn’t have rather seen than that. T think 
there’s no man in the, world I-wouldn’t have rather had 
to show it me.” 

“ 1 confess to having had my suspicions always,” said 
Tackleton. “ And that has made me ohjeetioiiahle 
here, I know.” 

“Hut as you did sliow it me,” pursued t’:f carrier, 
not minding 4iim, “ahd ns you saw her—my wife—my 
wife that I love”—his voice, and eye, aiiil liaiid. grew 
steadier and lirnicr Jis he repeated these words, evi¬ 
dently in pursuance of a steadfast purpose—“ as yor, saw 
her at this (lisadvnntaue, it is right and just that yon 
should also sec with my eyes, and took into my breast, 
and know what my mind is upon the subject. For it’s 
settled,” said the carrier, regarding him attentively; 
“ and nothing ean shake it now." 

‘ Tackleton muttered a few general words of assent, 
about its lieiiig necessary to vindieate soniediing or 
other ; but he was overawed by the manner of his com¬ 
panion. I’l.ain and un]xilislied as it wa.s, it had a some- 
tiling dignified and noble in it, which nothing but tlie 
soul of gi>nurous honour dwelling in the man could have 
imparted. 

"I am a plain, rough man,” pursued the carrier, 
“ with very little to recommend me. I am not a clever 
man, as you ^’ery well know'. I am not a young iiiati. 
I loved my little Dot, beeause. I bad seen her grow up, 
from a child, in her father's house*, beemisc I knew bow 
precious she was: beeaui^ slie had Iwcn my life for 
^vears Sind years. ^There’s maiij'’ men I twi’t eompiiiv 
with, who never could have loveti my little Dot like me, 
I think 1" 

‘ lie paused, and softly beat the ground a short time 
(with Isis foot liefore resuming. 

I often thought that though I wasn’t gtxid enough 
for her, 1 slumlil in.ake her a kiAl Inisbaiid, anil {leriiaps 
know' ho value better than anutlier -. and in this way I 
reconciled it to myself, and eatnc to think it might be 
poss'^ble that we should be married.- And in ttic cud it 
camo about, and we were married.” 

“ llal” said Todcleton, \?ith a significant shake of his 
head. 

“ I had studied myself; I had bad experience of my¬ 
self ; 1 knew' how much 1 loved her, and how happv I 
should be,” pursued the CMTier, “ But I had not^-I feel 
it ujbw—sulflciently cousidcred her.” 

To be sure," said Tackleton. “ Giddiness, frivolity, 
fickleness, love of admiration I , Not consideM! All 
left out of sight I Hal” 

“ You had best not interrupt me,’’ ftiiJ the carrier 
with sjme sternness, “^01 you understand me; and 


-- 
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you're wide of doing so. If, yesterday, Ed have struck 
that man down at a blow who dared to breathe a word 
ag^list her, to-day I'd set my foot upon his f.ice if ho 
wju my brotlier!” 

• The toy-raercliant gazed at him in astonishment 
Uc wont on in a softer tone— 

Dili I consideSi” said the carrier, “ that 1 took her, 
at her age, and with her beauty, from her young com¬ 
panions, and the many scenes of which she was the 
ornament in which she was the brightest little star 
that? ever shone, to slmt her up from day to day in my 
dull house, and keep nc tedious company ? I)ii| I con¬ 
sider how little suited Aw-as to her sprightly humour, 
and how wearisome a plodding man lili^ me must be to 
oue of her quick spirit ? Did T consider that it was no 
merit iu me, or claim in v>Ci that 1 lovctl her, when 
everybody must who knew her; Never. I took ad- 
,Viin^jigc of her hopeful nature .and lier cheerful disposi- 
*tion, and I married her. 1 wish I never had I For 
her sake—-not fur mine!” ^ 

‘ The toy-merchant gazed at him, without winking. 
Even thc,lialf-shut eye was op(in now, ■ 

“ Heaven bless her!'' said tlic c-arricr, “ for tlie chjier- i 
fill constancy with which she has tried to keep the 
knowledge of this from me! And Heaven help me, 
that, in iny slow mind, 1 have not found it out before! 
I’oorcbild! Poor Dot! / not to find it out, who have 
seen her eyes fill with tears when such a marriage as 
our own was spoken of 1 I, who have seen the secret 
trembling on her lips a hundred times, .and never sus¬ 
pected it till last niglit! Poor girl! Xhat I could ever 
hope she would he fond of me! That 1 could ever be¬ 
lieve she was!” * * 

“ If that is your opinion- ” Tackleton began. * 

“ So let her go,” pursued the caSrricr. “<}o, with my 
blessing for tbe many hupx>y hours she*, has given me, 
and my forgiveness for any pang she has caused me. I.ict 
her go, and have the peace of mind I wisli her I She'll 
never hate me. She'll Icarh to like nte l^cttcr when 
I’m not « drag upon her, and wears the chain 1 
have rivetted more lightly. This is the day on which 
I took her, with so little tliought fur licr enjoyment, 
from Iier home. To-day she shall return to it; and 1 
will trouble her no more. Her father and mother will 
be here to-day—we had made .a little plan for kce]>ing 
it together—and they shall take her homo. I can trust 
her there or anywhere. She leaves me without blame, 
and she will live so, I am sura If I should die—I may 
perhaps while she is still young; 1 have lost some 
courage in a few hours—shell find that I remembered 
her, and loved her to the last! This is the end of what 
yon showed me. Now, it’s over! ” 

“ Oh no, ,)ohn, not«over. Do not say \t’8 over j’ct! 
Not quite yet. I have heard your noble words. 1 could 
not steal away, pretedding to be ignoRmt of what has 
afifccted me with such deep gratitude Do not say it’s 
over, till the clock has struck again I* ^ • 

* Dot had entered shortly after Tackleton, and had 

remained there. She never loe’^d at Tackleton, but 
fixed her eyes upon her husband. But she kept away 
from liim, setting ns wide n space as possible b«!;ween 
them: and tliough "she spoke with most impassion;;'^ 
c.arncstness, she went nl' nearer to liim even then. Ilow 
different in this from her old self! * 

” No hand can make the clock which will strike again 
for me the hours that are gone,” replied the carrier with 
a faint smile. “ But let it be so, if you will, my dear. 
It will strike soon. It’s of little matter what we say. 
I’d try to please you in a halcder case than that.” 

“ Well,” muttered Tackleton, “ I nmst be off; for 
when the duck strikes again, it’ll be necessary fur me 
to be upon my way to diufch. Good morning, Jolm 
Feerybingle. Pm sorry to be deprived of the plea^ire 
of your Gorapany. Sorry for the loss, and the occasibia 
of it tool*' * • . 

'The carrier stood looking after him until lie was 
smaller in tba*8istance than his horse’s flowers mid 
favours near at hand t and tbqu with a deep Big}i, went 


strolling like a restless broken man among some neigh¬ 
bouring elms, unwilling to return until the dock was 
on the eve of striking.’ 

ITeie we are certainly taught a beautiful lesson; nor 
is the effect of the denouement, which mustf’now be ob¬ 
vious enough to our readers, lost upon Tackleton him¬ 
self. When onco he has got over the unpleasant sense 
if having been jilted at the very church-door, reflection 
aqd conversion comes, lie transfers all his wedding 
preparations to the rival party, visits it himself, and 
joins heartily in the festivity. 

“‘Mrs Pcerybingle,” said tlie toy-merchant, hat in 
hand, “I’m sorry; Pm more sorry than I was tliis 
moniing; I have.hod time think of it John Pcery- 

binglc, Pm sour by disposition; but I can’t help being 
sweetened, more or less, by coming face to face witli 
such a man as you. Caleb, this unconscious little nurse - 
gave me a broken hint last night, of which I have found 
the thread. I blush to think how easily I might have 
hound you and your daughter to me, and what a miser¬ 
able idiot I w:i8, when I took her for one. Friends, 
one and all, my house is very loiidy to-night I have 
not so mach.as a Cricket on my Hearth. I have scared 
them all away. Be gracious to me: let me join this 
happy party,” 

‘He was at home in Arc minutes. You never saw 
such a fellow. What lutd he been doing with himself 
nil his life, never to have known before his great capa- 
e.ity of being -jovial 1 Or wliat had the fairies been 
doing with him, to have efi'ected such a change 1* i 

We have now done enough to show wlmt arc the 
moral elements of Mr Dickens's present tale. Nothing I 
remains for us but to hope that his future jiuhlications | 
will be at least ns harmless and innocenteif less simple i 
and jirirnitive, in conception and incident ' 


CONSflliATION FOR ABSKNOF. I 

[From Mr Gostlok’s intorostins voliimo-;-* Tl;e Piiirit of Ocniian '■ 
Poetry.’ Tliis piece of Hiirprlsing Iwftuty and olrgancci is.-i!, ilic 
original, the rninpositiun of XiOiiise Urachmann, a singular loilf- , 
ernaod pciwn of Sappho-Iikc demeanour, and wlio, after many ; 
odd adventures, caino to Sapplio's fate in her forty-third year. J * 

Cun eyes still drink from the same fount of light; , 

The same wind round us softly breathes or blows; 

We both lie veiled In the same cloud of night; 

One si>rliig to botli its optniog glories shows. , 

i 

When morning dawns, I cry: ‘ Awaken day! 

And strew thy roses wlieresoo'er he roam 
When in tlie sea the sun Is sinking—' slay. 

And east a gleam to light him to liis home. 

‘ SHU glow niHin the htU his eyes behold | 

With beams of promise, when his heart feels lone, | 

While on yon coppice, tigged with fainter gold, 

1 gaze tiU all the evening glow is gone.* 

What lofty mountain is bo travellingai'er ? 

What favoured volley do his eyes survey 7 
What happy lake, beside some foreign shore, 

Hirron his hcautoons aiq[icct, far away 7 

In visionary, moonlit, silent night. 

When ghod^ forms on distant mounWns shine, 

Uy heart bcatahigh—1 say with deep d *ight: 

* He lives—homver distant, ho is mine'' 

. And, as the stMi%.''*'f Jd, axladdentng ray 
Seems darting from hljig^fo cheer my heart— 

All thoughts of earthly distance molt away. 

Wo meet In heaven—and never more to part! 
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THU PLAGUE OF THE PERSONAL. 

Goxsidkkino that man is oliicfly an .immaterial heinp, 
it seems a jrreat pity that he should have been eloKifoil 
for a few short years of his existence with such a tiiin;,' 
as a body. It is a sad plague, tliis body of liis, on 
many accounts. For one thing, at tlte very first, it is a 
troublesome tiling to transport. At a natural rate of 
going, four niile.s an hour is tlie utmost of its locomotive 
power. Vehicles of all kinds, from a horse'to a steam 
r.iilway carriage, are attended wiUi monstrous trouble 
and inconvenience. "How iliff'eront Inul wc been spiri¬ 
tual solely—able, like Ariel, to girdle tlie earth in forty 
ininutes! Tlicn tliis same gross structure of ours is so 
liable to damage. Only think of a railway collision, or 
ilic coji.soiiuciiees of your horse taking fright in that 
cinblcin of your rospe-ctability, a gig! 'flunk of what 
a syncope your soul may exiierienee througli a severe 
bruise nr wound —n.ay, saving your presenee, an over- 
sharp dose from <a doctor still in the l;»nilngc of allo¬ 
pathy. 'i'liiiik of soa-sickiicss! That noble thing, the 
mind, prostrated by a little sec-sawing on rough water. 
Is it not all very vexing ? Particularly asi you know' 
tiu! body to be sucli a subordinate and unimportant part 
of yon. What rigid li.as so gross and paltry a thing to 
interfere so niiieh with your oomfort, and take so inueh 
from your dignity ? 

Inferior and'unessential too as it is, wo see sucli con- 
siiler!ition.s attaclicd to it. Wliilc nnaniiiions as to the 
mind being tiic only thing worth looking to, not one of 
us but admires pretty girls and handsome young fellowsi, 
a<»‘ording to the sex wo lie of. 'file gramineous cliaracter 
of all flesli is a truism, on whicli all llesh is unanimous; 
yet what earu is universally shown to keep the verdure 
in its trinmlest possible state. \Vith one lircalh wo ex¬ 
press our disesteem for this poor tabernacle of the soul— 
willi another we seoA tlie tailor or milliner for some 
little failure in adorning it We jircueh of the heautiitS* 
I of the mind, and exiiaust the dentist’s ingenuity to 
\ preserve one of our incisors. Take tlie most un-^ 
I worldly-minded of us, and ask his opinion of woodoti 
[ legs! To men regarding the mind jis solely valuable, 

I it should be n',fatter of indiilereD^wliether a limb 
{ be of tlie statutory material or li^nous; yet is there 
! a elioieo? ‘But the original leg i s the more conve¬ 
nient.’ That is not no matter. Take 

the case of rod liair instead^This is as ‘ convenient’ as 
brown or iilack, or fair or auburn ; but will any one say 
tiiu point is IndiiTcrciit? Why, it is such things which 
determine for some women whether they are to be coun¬ 
tesses 1 I.r^miMiot merely this; but good-lookyngpeoplg 
have everywhere a chance of being better liked than 
■ plain people. Tliey are apt to be ^ippular witliout any 
i otlier attractive qualities, and with no trouble on tlicir 
I partt whilS it usually costs plain people a world of exer¬ 


tion merely to ovcrcopie tiio repugnance which is in¬ 
stinctively felt for them. Does this speak to extcfuals 
being indifferent? Does it show the body to be of no 
sort of conseiiueucc ? Aljs! the very contrary. It 
sh'ould^not lie so; but it is sol Tlie personal comes in 
to traverse and confound all our ideas of nibrit Wo 
caift tell whether a man is to lie more indebted to scien¬ 
tific iittainnicnts or to whiskers; or whctiicr a young 
lady’s prospeiits are most likely to be affected by her 
amiable character and good sense, or that iicculiar dimple 
formed near the comer of her mouth when she smiles 1 

The world proclaims tlie inferiority of the x>crsonal; 
but I wiinld juhl ask one question. Did it ever conspire 
to cstablisii the \;qual importance of men of five and 
men of six feet ? No such thing was ever heard of. And, 
aceardingly, we see a man of five feet go through the 
worlii, a iierpetual m.Trtyr to the injustice of bis fellow- 
creatures. 'I’ligrc is a full abstract admission of his 
equality; he co'iiils as a ‘soul’ in population returns 
and paragraphs almut accidents, the same as the six- 
feet man; he is the same in the eye of the law, pays 
tile same taxes, has a'fikc liis epitaph and elegy. But 
lie is never the same in the reckoning of iiieii. The 
gravest, the most gentle smile at the little man. With 
the rude he is the tlieme of perpetual jokes. His 
eboiec of a wife is narrowed to the small number of 
women inferior to himself in stature. Symptoms of 
self-esteem, wliich would be passed over unnoticed in 
other men, .appear monstrously ridiculous in liim, 
though bo lias as good ,a riglit to stand well with him¬ 
self as any giant of them all. Odd notions, or a shrill 
voice, or whimsical tastes, in his case excite ridicule 
and give birth to nicknames, where bigger men would 
escape. In i''act, a man of unusually small st.ature is, 
from his cradle to his grave, unde? a difllculty unknown 
to other men. 'rhe dwar^islincss is something always 
,to be rfvercome in the first place, befott- lie can start fair 
witli ottier men. What is perhaps worst, he i.s unavoid¬ 
ably sensible of the iif^oluntary demerit, and affected 
in his^most ordinary conduct by a consideration of it 
ILdrivus liim to do and say absurd things, in tlie despe¬ 
rate anxiety to get tlie better of sit; and tliis niakcsihim 
only bo tlie more laughed at Verily, tlie little man 
knows wlietber the frail corpus be of much eoiisequcnce 
to u Jiumon being or not 

The plague of the personal is particularly seen in 
men whose main function iu life is tliat of exercising 
tlie intoilect Men of mind, as I may call tliem com¬ 
prehensively, ought not to have bodies at all. Bodies 
merely impede their operations. It is only the lowest 
and^ simplest form of this trouble, that literary men 
nnst eat, ami that they have families who must cat 
also. Very sad, no doubt, are Vie vexations h-om this 
cause; alien and unsuitable tasks, bard jjrudgiiig work, 
quarrels with grudging publishers. But there are 
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hiKlier ami inoru suiitimcntal evil* whieh line souls find 
6tit,«!e.s8 endnrable. The Spectator first remarked the 
prjJ.'alcnt desire to discover of a distiujruislied author 
whether he is a tall man or a short nian, hamlsome or 
plain, 'and so forth. It is perhaps eminently natural, 
hnt must td mafiy authors bo extremely annoying, 
Seldom is the personal in such cases e<|iial to the mind: 
often it is homely, blemished, insignilicant. For such 
an qjathor as he of Wavqjfley to have men—ay, and 
women—coming to get^ sight of bis i>oor coil of ilosh, 
and going away, 6ayit\, ‘ Wliat an ordinary-Iookiug 
man he is! lame tool’—could not, one would think, 
but be vexing even to thitt placid being; or if it was 
not, it ought to have been sy. For worship of the men¬ 
tal emanations to show itself in this meddling <’ariusity 
about the fornk of a vis;ige or the hue of a complexion, 
is surely must unworthy. There is tlie work, most 
likely expressed from a teeuting mind of superior native 
qualities, ^nd not expressible from anything else—take 
it as it is, and be content with it, as one of (lod's t^pod 
gifts to man—tho X)ursonal has nothing to do with it. 
Verisli this dcspie.able personal altogether, liesidu the 
consideration of the mind’s craft, whieii may indeed 
not lie worth icmemhciing ton years; for fashions 
change, and one man's good tl)ings supidant another’s, 
but yet is capable of being preserved througli all time. 

For such reasons, 1 hire sometimes thought it tbr- 
tuiiatc for certain authors that they have no biography. 
For only observe wliat a tiiography is. We learn from 
Pope’s that be was crook-backed ami spider-like,' ill- 
natured, and over-fond <0 stowoil lamprey#. Now, is it 
not vexing to think of these personal m4th>rs attending 
for ever tlie name of Pope and the admiration of his 
writings? How much better to be a Homer, of whom 
nothing is certainly known whajtvor! We*^ there wor¬ 
ship tho pure inuid alone—a name, a word, being all 
that survives besides. This is tiie only right immor¬ 
tality, boeuuso thus only tlmt continues to live wliicli 
deserves to do so, or which mankind liavc any concern 
in seeing live. Shakspeare seems to have Ixion amongst 
the most f()rtun.ito of moilern authors in this respect. 
Ho is, as I once had occasion to rcnifirk lieforo, almost 
a mythic being. Then; are his si.x-and-tliirty jdays, 
as sound ami ftesh as cumpoaiturs and coinmontators 
emihl allow tliem to l>e: all of him that wo have any 
real concern in jiossessirig, wo possess: all wbicli he 
ilesired to see preserved, is i>rcserved. The rest is fallen 
into the forgetfulnesg which befits it. Men will still 
pnz/.lc after his personal fat-t's—^liis worldly means, his 
style of living, his righteonsfficss towards his wifp, and 
whether she married again—Imt it is almost wholly in' 
vain. Achinklcss clond-vcll shqgudsit :ill. Sliukspeare 
has the happiness, as an immortal, to he only 8 ua.k- 
seKA.RBl How JifTerent for poor ICit Marlow t« havo 
the ugly fact of his death in a base brawl ever starirg 
his name in the faccf How 8:ul, in comparison, fur 
Otway to lie remembered lis ene choked in iJnnger by 
a roll! Literary biography in general is little better 
than n cstaloguu of human woes. It really is too bad 
that these poor sous of geniixi should botlji, for the most 
part, find no seats secured for them at the table Where 
all who will Work jtre fed, but also hate their Instrotts 
pages dimriied and blotted by the remembrance of tlielr 
pcnurloos miseries. Let i»- starve, they might ray; 
but be our garrets and oiu rags consigned to oWivI^, 
If tliere Ise any dignity to be attached to the products 
our peo^ let it hot <je profimed by details of our shabby 
personal existesces. 

It would even be better foj: readers, merely^ with a 


regard to their enjoyment of the writings of the immor¬ 
tals, rt there were no such thing as literary biography. 
lU-gardiiig an author as only a Voice, wc should have a 
much greater interest in him and his works tiluau utiier- 
wise. Perfectly :d)stracted from all these sorry parti¬ 
culars as to birth and death, bodily form, good c-l bad 
ffirtune, wc sliould treat his 'writiugs more imrci / .ac¬ 
cording to tlioir merits, and. love tliom for their own 
sake only. Tlie imaginatioti would in most cases make 
a much better biography fur the untlior tlian liis iietuid 
life could have furnished. In a ease, for example, like 
that of Byron, We should ho l^ft free to surmise all kinds 
of unhappiness thafr ever were known, .and otlicrs be¬ 
sides, for the mournful luisaiitliropic spirit whieli shines 
through those verses. It would have been like the effect 
of that deep-cut word which arrests us in pacing tho 
cloister at Worcester— Miskhbimus— word more elo¬ 
quent than volumes could be. Compared witli a hio- 
gra])liy thus suggested, the knowledge, that Byron Inid ii 
maddish motjier, that he proved iucap.able of the domes¬ 
tic virtues, and consequently got into bad terms wiih 
British society, and was forced to take refugo in a inuisly 
retirement on the continent, is worse than lame; it is 
dostruetivo of nil fine sentiment in the c:ise. It is a 
strange fatality in us that compels our seeking for these 
personal details, and reading them iu volumes quarto 
and octavo. Wo hliudly rush to gratify a suiaTtlcial 
feeling of the moment, and sjioil for ever the deeper and 
more abiding gratiflcutimis to be derived from the in¬ 
tellectual i)art of the man, if taken uuconneetedly with 
the jH'rsonal. 

It is only another form of the same fatal curiosity 
whicli iniitels many persons to Uawme what are called 
Lion-hunters. ‘’Not content with rec-eiving into their 
souls the divine thoughts which the gifted have Is'cn 
allowed to utter, they must run hither and tliitber for 
an opxiortudity of beholding the poor personality of the 
author, with all tho blemishes which may rest upon it, 
so contniriuus to tho beauty of his intelieetual being— 
to bear him apeak, perhaps, and in iiis tremor murder 
that English which he discourses so finely with Ids jieu 
—or to watch liim as he eate, and learn tliat Ids noli'e 
sold is attended by tastes utterly mean and trilling. 
Surely this is a sad perversity amongst the lovers of tlie 
intelieetual. Far better it were to remain in ignorance 
of tlie paltry personal altogether, and allow ourselv»-s to 
think of our favourite author only as au abstraction, or, 
if in any tangible form at all, at the most as tiio book in 
which wo read his thoughts. 

• I havo a fancy of my own, 

^ ' ' And why should I undo it ? ’ 

Tliese thoughts are almost whimsical, and are half 
meant to be so > but, after all, they point .to a serious 
trutli. The personal is inextruiable, in our present form 
of being, from tlu mental, and it has, m many circum¬ 
stances, an appaftoitly exclusive hnpo/Cance. Yet, on 
all considerations rlsilly worth speaking of, the mind is 
what truly eonstitfct 2 >.tl)e man. It is not ,tlie tongue 
which speaks, or the cyetswrlees j it is the ^d. It is 
not the body which drags us into ciTor; it is tlie mind. 
And, accordingly, we may know what pretensions anv 
one has to be a judge of his fellow-creatures, as we 
observe him tend more or leas to estiniat^t.i»-m ai‘c»rd- 
log to raaVerial or immaterial peculiarities. T'lie weak, 
the gross, the frirc^iu, fasten upon the tangible, and 
the tangible only. rT^jsy see but in 1‘opo the waspish 
little humpback; in il^nrnsonly the plouglujiait. Tho 
thoughtful and refined, bn the coutrai'y, speak little of 












forth, ‘ hut I value not suuh baubles, nor do I know that 
1 shnfloever be a bride.’ 

‘Njw that is an ungracious u'ay to receive ray 
present,’ iiu observed. ‘ 1 thought to see you look very 
stylish ;,!iDd 1 liave bouglit a new watch for myself to 
grace your wedding «lso.’ 

tell you that I have no wedding in pmsi)oct,’ she 
returned, whilst her heart beat with violence, and her 
check turned to an as^y paleness. 

‘ Wkat can you mean?’ interrogated the young man: 
‘has AValter proved a rn^t? If so, he sludl feel tlie 
cifects of uiy wrath.’ \ ‘ 

' ‘Spare your threats, George,’ his sister interposed; 
‘Walter is not to blame—he is to be pitiOd. God ouly 
knows who is the perpetrator of the crime.’ 

‘ You s]H:alc in such enigmbs, 1 really cannot under¬ 
stand you,’ George observed; but'the eager eye of his 
sister 'perceived that his colour changed and his lips 
trembled. 

‘ C.H 1 yon 8.ay that you know nothing of the matter?’ 
she asked, looking earncstiy in his face. , 

‘How should I know, girl?’ was his dogged reply. 

Lucy's feelings were too poignant for endurance,' aiAl 
she burst into a passion of tears. ‘ Oh, George,’ she 
c.vclainied, ‘ as you vidue the iiappiness of your sister, 
tlic peace of your mother, and, above all, the appro¬ 
bation of your own consdence, confess the truth, and 
do your utmost to make reparation for the fraud you 
have committed. 1 surmised it all ere you appeared; 
and tticse l)aublcs too surely corroborate my worst 
fears.’ ' 

‘ Lucy, are you mad?’ the young man demanded with 
feigned astonishment. 

‘I am nut mad,’ she ivturned, ‘rthough |^hc mental 
torture 1 have endured for the last few hours lias been 
cnougli to deprive me of reason; but I aih deeply con- 
cerued in this matter, upon your account as well as 
Walter’s. He is writhing under the possibility of 
having lii^ honesty suspeuted; and^u, oh, my brother, 
you are--you cannot deny it—tlfe guilty person wlio 
has brought this misery upon us? Think,’ she pur¬ 
sued, finding that he remained silent—‘ think upon 
the angui.sh you have already Ciiuscd me and Walter; 
think that you will bring our dear mother in sorrow 
to the grave, if you persist in the sad course you 
have of late pursued; think how yon will answer at 
the final day of account for the crimes you have com¬ 
mitted; and for my sake, for your parent’s, and for 
youT own sake, let me in treat of you to commence a 
new life.’ As she concluded, she rose from the seat 
upon which she liad sunk, and throwing her arms 
around him, wept conv^sively. The young man’s heart 
was penetrated; he comd not answer; and when he felt 
her tears upon his ch^k, he could with difficulty re¬ 
press lus own. But these emotions were of short con¬ 
tinuance; pride and long-indufged hal^ts obtained the 
mastery over afi'ectiun and conscience, and roughly 
' pushing her from him, he licrecly demanded if she in- 
' tended to become his accuser, an^irocure liim fourte«;n 
years of c-tile. ‘ Oh, my brother,’ Lucy passionately re¬ 
turned, ‘you knoa* that it would break iity heart to see 
any evil happen to you, above all, to become your ac4 
i.uscr; but the good nam^ of one equally dear to me is 
at stake, and justice demands that the innooenl^hould 
be exonerated from the suspicion of crime.’ 

‘ What proof have you of the truth of your surmise?.?’ 
he bitterly interrogated. 

‘George, George, why will you agonise me thus? 
Let tliere be no ncciissity for me to tax you with the 
crime; make tlm confession yourself, and all the resti¬ 
tution yvu have in your power. Surely you have npt 
yet par^ witli.the money ? oa if you have done sO; y 
Lave at least efibets to the amount.’ ‘ ■ ^ 

‘ I have nothing but these ear-rings aiid my watch,' 
If as his reply, ’and tliijy, together, cost mo thirteen 
•pounds.* •• ^ 

• ‘ What'can you have done witli the remainder of the 
sum?’she asked In breathless agitatioiL « 




‘ I have lost it.’ 

‘ Lost it! By what means ? * 

‘ No matter by what means.’' 

‘ Yes, George, it does matter by what meansi I must 
know whether you were robbed of it l>y a stranger, or 
whether, us I have rcasomto surmise, you have sj^nt it 
at f> gaming-table.’ lie turned from her, but did not 
reply. ‘ My eonjeeture is but too true,’ she pursued. 
‘ Oh* George, for a night of wiiat you enU pleasure, you 
have plunged us all in misery, exposwl your iierson to 
the penalty of your country’s broken laws, ami added .a 
dark crime to the catalogue of your offences, for which 
you know not how soon you may have to answer.’ 

‘ Cease to reproach roe, Luc^,' cried the young man; 
‘ I am already cut to the quick liy my misfortunes; but 
I shall have better luck to-morrow, and then 1 will 
make amends for sU. I am really sorry*to have put off 
your wedding.’ 

‘ What! would you try to redeem the past by plunging 
into further vice?’ his sister asked. ‘No, Georgi*, if 
you have no means of making restitution kiit by com¬ 
mitting another sin, I pray you forb»>ar; I will cinliire 
it all. I will ;^romi8c secrecy, though it will cost me 
more than I can express to abide by it I will do any¬ 
thing, if you will forsake the comp.mions who have led 
you into your present evil course. Will you do this, 
dear George ? ’ she pleaded, once ag.ain twining her arms 
around him. ‘ You were wont to love roe dearly, when 
we were children; you used to say that ypu could re¬ 
fuse me nothing. T.iet affection, if you have no liigher 
motive, now induce you to comply. 1 plead for the sake 
of all who love you, but oh, my brother, mostly for 
your own sake, for you are injuring yourself most 
deeply.’ 

Again the young man was overcome. ‘I will pro¬ 
mise you, Lucy,’ he at length artieulatc‘d, pressing her 
to his heart in a close embrace; and with these words 
be hastened fronf’the room, to the solitude of his own 
chamber. 

With a heavy heart Lucy retired also, but her 
thoughts were too busily occupied with the dreadful 
transactions of the day for sleep to visit her pillow. 
Her mother and lover noticed her unusual paleness at 
the breakfast hour, and Walter, attributing it to the 
uneasiness she felt on his account, again strove to cheer 
her by encouraging hopes of a speedy discovery of the 
truth, little imagining the distress such 'a discovery 
would bring. 

‘ My opinion was always in accordance with the old 
adage, that “honesty is the best policy,’” cried Walter 
Ormond one evening, as, witli a - countenamie radiant 
with smiles, he sat himself beside his gentle mistress, 
who was, as usual, busily occupied with lier needle. 
* Don’t think me an egotist, dearest Lucy,’ lie pursued, 
‘ when I tell yon that Mr Gratton was so ranch pleased 
with the manner in which I negotiated an aflair of trust 
\{r him yesterday, that he has to-day offered me the 
trStveUing department of his business, wliich will be 
bettor for my health than the confinement of Ahe ware¬ 
house, and, moreover, yield me a larger salary.’ 

*Lucy, overwhelmed with feelings of gratitude and 
pleasure, burst into a flood of tears. 

‘1 am more esj^ially pleased with the offer,’ the 
young man resume^' because it proves high opinion 
my master entertainkiof my probity, notwithstanding 
the late occurrence. JMtnow that I have liMU tested 
by a strict scrutinyT^Ci^j^Jjtough very painful at 
the time, has in tlie end auGrora me the satisfaction 
of feeling that my character is raised in Mr Gratton’s 
esteem. And now, my own Lucy,’ he proceeded, taking 
tJlie maiden’s yielding hand within his own, and pressing 
it with tenderness, ‘ now there is no further occasion for 
drying out marriage.’ ^ ''^< 

As Lucy would on no'account leave her widowed 
mother, and was unwilUng to sex>arate her wholly from 
her son, it had been otianged ^hat the young couple 
should occupy a floor in tiie same house, and an early 
day was now apiiointed for the eelebrati&i of thenup- 
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ILid George, however, diireil to express his real 
sentiments, he would have preferred being left alone, 
hoping tims to escape the watchful eyes of those wlio 
cuiild net do otherwise than feci pained by his conduct, 
and, above all, to Iw freed from the afifectionate remon¬ 
strances of his sister, whicli he dreaded more than any¬ 
thing ljuside. ^ 

The eventful morning came, and Lucy, wlien arrayed 
ill her purp wliitc dress,- appeared more beautifulltlian 
ever to Iier admiring lover. Slie took her accustomed 
place at the breakfast table, and the only dii&rence 
uiiservable in her countenance was, that her usually 
pale clieek was slightly Husbcd with the excitement 
of the occasion. Mrs Weldon was in good spirits, and 
George seemed little less pleased than WMter him¬ 
self. Their only guests were an elderly man who had 
bet-n intimate with the family for many years, and his 
youthful daughter, who were to perform tlie offices of 
father and bride's-raaid. Never did a marriage seem to 
promise mure durable happiness, though it was without 
the festivities which accompany the nuptials of tlie 
high-born and the wealthy. Walter, more from the 
desiri- to shield his retiring bride from f ulgar curiosity 
than from pride, had engaged a coach to convey them 
to ttie church, and Lucy had just finally arranged her 
attire, when a veliicJe drove up to the door. Ere she 
stejipcd forth to enter it, she turned to imprint a kiss of 
affi'ctioii on the check of that beloved parent who was 
now about ^ yield her up to the protection of another, 
and as she aid’so, a scufile in the passage attracted her 
attention, and caused a dread of she knew not what to 
so far uvereuine her, that she sunk almost fainting into 
her mother’s arms. 

* What ineans this tumult?’ cried Walter, darting.to- 
wiiriis the door, whieh George had opened; but his anger 
wa-i exchanged for alarm, when he behdd the young 
mao within the firm grasp of two sturdy fellows, who 
were evidently officers of justice. • 

‘ George Weldon is our prisoner,’ exclaimed one of 
them, addressing the iuipiirer; ‘ and we have a warrant 
to search this house.’ . 

‘What can this moan?’ interrogated Walter, looking 
earnestly in the conntcnancu of his intended brother-in- 
law. ‘ What can you have done to subject yourself to 
thi.s outrage?’ 

George did not reply. 

‘ He half only made himself expert at counterfeiting 
pt‘ui)le’.s signatures,’ retiirneil the officer with a laugh. 

‘Can this lie true?' exclaimed Walter in breathless 
agitation, and the mysterious transaction wliieli liad so 
nearly caused the loss of his own character arose to his 
rccollectiim as he spoke. George still maintained a 
dogged silence. The wedding party had by this time con¬ 
gregated at the parlour door, and their appearance denot¬ 
ing Iho (asreinony which was about to have taken place, 
the men, sapposiipr their prisoner to bo the intended 
bridegroom, rudely commented on the change of sc^ 
which liad occurred. Intreating them, for the saLeof 
tlie females, to spare their taunts, Walter now liastened 
to the terrified Lucy, and endeavoured to dissipate her 
fears. iMrs Weldon could not believe that her son Ivad 
been guilty of the crime of which he was accused, and) 
in piteous accents Iwgged of her intended son-in-law to 
accompany i^m, and do his utni^ to save him from 
the ignominy of beingimprison^s ‘If Geurgocan prove 
his iniioeeiiec, he lias nothing to fear,’ pleaded the young 
man; but a sad prese|Hmeaiit^lS!l his own mind, though | 
he strove to buoy up iTOlrs with hope. 

llio house now underwent a thorough search, and 
within the covers of an old pocket-book, which was 
found in tlie chamber of the unhappy young man, a 
nuniber of pieces of pa])er were discover^ upon which 
iinitei.iTitM’uf signatures liad been made, Walter oiylea- 
vonred to prevent this circumstance coining, to Lucy'i.'^ 
knowledge; but in vain;-and so powerfiil was the sbodc 
her fceliiigH sustained, that she wae carried Muting from 
tlie scene of tumult to tlie house of their neighbour and 
[ rrii*nil Mr. J^nos. TIic grief of tbo mother was not less 


intense; already had she b«:n a severe suffiercr from the 
misconduct of others. Her married life had been * daily 
martyrdom, yet never had slie endured anytliJig so 
poignmit as the present calamity. On Lucy’s retnrn to 
consciousness, she saw tlie necessity tliere was for the 
exercise of firmness on licr part, tliat she mifeh\ become 
her parent’s comforter; and whilst disroliing lierself of 
ber bridal habiliments, and setting asi^ the few tlikigs 
which sewed to remind them of the liappiness tlicy 
liad that morning antiei^ted, htr mind was busily oe- 
ciipied in endeavouring to fon^ some plan wherry she 
might serve her still tenderly.melovoil, though iinwortliy 
brother. Walter returned, without bringing any cheery 
ing intelligence. Tlie delinquent had been, put into 
close confinement, there to await bis trial at tlie next 
sessions. - • 

Wo will pass ov* the iieriod of intense solicitude 
which prccetled the trial, and the still more hasrow'gig 
anxieties which attended tiiat event Buffice'it to say, 
that every exertion wli^h aifection could suggest was 
miule for George. His fnotlicr and sister sacrificed 
almost all the worldly wealth they po-ssessed to provide 
Xblc eounsel, wiiieli succeeded so far as to procure some 
iiiittgatiun of the scnteucc; and fourteen years of bnnisli- 
ment was awarded liiui. In the course of tlie examina¬ 
tion, the fraudulent act comniittcd against Mr Gratton 
became known; but that gcntleinau, being aware of the 
intended connexion between Walter Ornond and Lucy, 
gcncroosiy forbore to iippcfr against him for their 
sakes. 

No languagtscan describe tlic feelings of tiic wretched 
family wlien tlie sentence was passed, and all hope of 
acipiittal was over. Tlie laccnitcd heart of the mother 
could bear no more: she fell a victim to the intensity of 
her grief,* leaving tier afflicted and orpliaii cliild to the 
protection o5 the higli-principled young man, whose love 
had been 'xiil further cemented by tlie disgrace and 
misery wliieh hail overwhelmed them. It was tlie dying 
woman’.a last reqi^st, that the marriage of the young 
pcojile sliould take tpliuic as soon as tier remains were 
consigned to tlie grave; and happy was it for the 
sorrow-striokcii girl that she possessed one faithful 
friend in this liour of deep distress Sad, however, were 
tlie feelings with wliidi slic laid aside, for one day only, 
the habiliments of inouming, and arrayed lierself in 
tliat bridal dress which seemed destined to be worn in 
sorrow. 

Such are the scenes of misery, such is tlie devastation, 
a career of vice too often produces. The guilty eanuot 
suffer iJane; for one wrong action may bring a train of 
evils upon the innocent, the extent of which it is impos¬ 
sible to compute. 

Tiierev^as one other gentle lAcast which had received 
a wonnd not less severe than that Lucy luad exiicrienced, 
though it bled in secret Catherine Jones, the daughter 
of Mrs Weldon’s aged /ricud, Imd from childhood re- 
gafded George*with affection, having, with the wilful 
blindness of love, drawn a veil over the imperfections of 
his character. Thctgh no engagement Imd ever existed 
between them, she liad reason to believe that the attach- 
nicftt was reciprocal, and her young 'heart had fondly 
anticipated a fhturo of happiness as his wife. How keen, 
tiiercforc, was her disappointment when she discovered 
tliat kis principles were corrupted! But even whbn he 
became an outcast and an exile, she withheld not her 
sympathy, but pleaded his youth, and the evil example 
uT his father, as on apology for Uio crimes of which be 
had been guilty. * 

It was nearly fifteen years subsequent to the period 
of Gebrgc Weldon’s banishment, tliat a man in the me- 
kridian of. life, but whose wasted form, wan 'aspec'., and 
jbrizded linir, -bespoke^premature decay, stofld on the 
Jffireshoid of the house which had once been the abode - 
mf the WetdoHs, and in a treniulous voice inquired if 
that family still resided theijp.. The youilg woman ,to 
whom the question was addressed, after replying some; , 
what discourteously in the negative.! shut the door ab-* 
rup^y in hie face, dce|ning his appearance too auspiifioag . 
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to demand better treatment George (for it was be) 
turned ^nim the house wliich had been the home of his 
youtmwitli a sickening heart, and bent his steps towards 
that which Imd been the residence of his mother’s friend, 
Mr Jones, tnisting that he should hero at least be able 
to foiin toitic infonnation regarding his sister. The 
death of his parent Mhd been communicated to him by 
lettor, and he had also received intelligence of Lucy's 
marriage, but, from some unknown cause, the corre* 
spoiulunce had not been carried on for the last six years, 
lie wa4' therefore fearfnkjestileath might have robbed 
him of this last tie, and 0;^at Walter, desirous of drop¬ 
ping a coniu, ■'ion wliieh hod disgraced him, had pur¬ 
posely avoided further communication with him. To 
liis unspeakable satisfaction, lie found Mr Jones still in 
his old abode; hut time, hardship, and mental sufibr- 
ing, had wrought so great a changotin tlie jierson of tlie 
re^trnt^l exile, that he was under the painful necessity 
of making liiniscif known to his former friend. 

* George Weldon! Is Itpo^iblo?’ the old man ex¬ 
claimed, raising Ids hands and eyes as he spoke. 

‘ Well iiiiio' you not recognise me, sir; I am indeed 
altered,’ iTied tlie wanderer. ‘ But tell me, I heseeoK 
you, of nty sister. TJocs she live?’ '’Che suppressed 
hrcatli of the inquirer bespoke the intensity of interest 
be felt in tlic reply, and it CiUled fortli the cuin- 
tniseration of liis aged companion, who deemed tiiat 
the heart in wliicli adection is unextiuguished, cannot 
lie wholly lost to virtue, Sowever eiiuic may have de¬ 
based it. 

* She docs live, my friev 1,’ Jones exelrimed, warmly 
grasping the hand of his juest ns he spoke, * and, 1 am 
iiuppy to add, in iinprovi'.l circumstances. Her husliand 
is now n partner in the ’.ioo.se of business in which yoU 
left him a servant, and they cotftequeiitly left the 
humble alaide your mother mxiupied in thir neighbour¬ 
hood, for one more commodious, six or seven years 
ago.’ 

* Thank Heaven she lives!’ cgaculated the brother in 
extreme agitation. 

‘And do yon not rejoice in her prosperity?’ Jones 
somcwliat repronchftilly asked. 

‘Ido most fervently,’ was tiie reply; ‘hut I cannot 
but feel tliat this cireumstance will separate me more 
widely tlian ever from my only remaining relative—tlie 
only being I have now on earth to love. Walter Or¬ 
mond, as the partner of Mr Gratton, roust wish to 
.avoid .an outcast like roe, and tiiis accounts for the long 
silence which led mo to liclicve my sister dc.ad.’ 

‘ It diH's no such thing, boy. Tou do Lucy injustice 
hy the sajgHisitlon. I promise you as hearty a greeting 
in their handsome new liuuse at I’eckham, as if you had 
found them still living xn a back street at Juambeth, 
like their old friend Jones, for they have mo'hrned you 
as dead, not iMving hcartl from you so long.’ 

‘ You aO'ord me unspeakable ^appiness by that assur¬ 
ance, sir,* George cxdaimed, lus eyes iRling witli tewra 
lie vainly endeavoured to repress. ‘ But Lucy ever was 
an angel, and if her example had^nfluenced mo as it 
ought to hare done, I never should have been the wretch 
I am.’ t 

‘ Well, we Will hoj* that yon will do all you can to 
rodeem past oiTcnccs by your future good condnet,’ Junes 
soothingly intcriKiscd. c 

‘Alas!’ replied the culprit, ‘I have, I feel, returued 
to my native land to dk. But if 1 am permitted to 
breathe iny lust Dear to my sweet sister, it Is more th^ 
1 deserve.’ « 

The old man gazed mournfully on the wasted form 
before him, and felt that the prophecy would but too 
probably be aocomplislicd. Altliough on the yerge of 
eighty, hts own form was still hale ang vigomuf, gnr 
he grieved over the premature dbcay ofmne wlui mighi 
he thonghc, have nnnibcreil as many years, had 1^9 riol 
hqcnme amenable to his country’s laws. 

‘You are too weak, ana too much excited, to hear a 
*huK'ting with you* sister at present,’ he kindly said; 
‘but you shall, if agreeable to you^ stay the night with 
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me, and I will to-morrow break the intelligence of your 
arrival to your relatives.’ 

George thankftilly accepted of the hospitable and con¬ 
siderate oiTer. But a ftirther trial awaited |iim: he 
must meet tlie eye of Catherine, who, licr father (unsus¬ 
picious of their former attachment) informed him, was 
still unmarried, devoting the meridian of her days, as 
she'iiad dope her youth, to his comfort and happiness. 

‘ Miy I ask that you will spare nie,'hy not making 
my name known to your daugliter?’ George asked witli 
extreme agitation, which did nut escape the notice of 
his host. Jones promised compliance. But tlie enutinu 
was unavailing; for no sooner did Oatherinc, who had 
been absent for a few hours, re-enter the room, than she 
recognistid her early lover. Cliangcd and haggard as be 
was, his lineaments were too deeply graven on her heart 
to he erased by time. The romance of youth had. how¬ 
ever, given place to the more prudent decisions of maturer 
years in tlie breast of tlie ever amiable and loving, but 
now iirra-minded woman, and, after a brief struggle with 
her feelings, she was enabled to greet liim without the 
appearance of emotion. The feelings of the eunscienee- 
Btricken exile were not so easily controlled. The ciglit 
of one he iiad once tenderly lov^ awakened a thousand 
reminiscences of a painful nature, and he gladly availed 
himself of his kind host’s invitation, to retire early, tli.at 
he niiglit, as he said, recruit his strcngtli, and he better 
prepared for tlie meeting witli his family on the morrow. 

They met—the long-banished brother, stained by 
crime, and branded with ignominy, and the fond, afl'ec- 
tionatc sister, whom no changes, nor even crimes, could 
alienate; and tlic now huiubi^ soul of the outcast 
poured forth its penitence on that faitliful bosom. Time, 
whicli had reduced the once finoatliletic form of George 
Weldon to a niore shadow, had wrought no oUier alto- 
ratiun in Lucy, than that it had ripened her girlish 
charms into matronly beauty. There was still (lie 
same sweet, but sgmewhat sad expression on her placid 
eountcnancci for her present prosperity could not wholly 
obliterate the remembrance of her early griefs. 

The home in which George now found liis sister pre¬ 
siding, was, uflliko that of her girlhood, the al<odc of 
lieace and plenty. It was furnished with everything 
that could contribute to comfort, although nothing super¬ 
fluous was to lie found there. The exile was welcomed 
with a cordiality on Walter’s part, and a tenderness on 
Lucy’s, whicli he had not dared to hope or expect, but 
which met with a retuNi of the most lively gratitude. 
Wlieii it was rumoured in the neighhourluiud tliat a 
hrotlier of Mrs Ormond’s had come from aliroail, ami 
was staying at her house, in the hoi;e of recruiting his 
health, it was little imagined that he was the Uoorge 
Weldon who, fifteen yeaff previonsly, liadbecn arraigned 
at the bar of justice, and condemned as a felon: but not- 
witiistaodiiig that thU cireumstance lyas concealed from 
the world, the culprit' experienced that setf-abasement 
Ilyich is the sure accompaniment ctT guilt Hu could 
seh;ccly endure to meet the c^en cpimtenance of his 
high-principled brother-in-law, conscious, as he could 
not but he> Walter’s good conduct alone had cuii- 
digited him to his present competence, and that, having 
|had even greater opportunities, bo himself might hav'u 
'been equally prosperous had be pursued a similar course. 
But for the disgmej^d treble he had brought upon 
liis family, bif tendety^othb might, be'tltuuglit, be 
now witm^ing the haziness of her descrvedly-belovcd 
child: but for his deii^^^ibom tlie patli of probity, 
be might have been thestt|ip%hei‘her declining years, 
instead of having been the cause of her death. AU these 
r^Uecrions aflaself-upbraidlngs, tog^her with bis keen 
sense of shame, operatm powerfully upon his natunUly 
sensitive thind, wi.d tended to strengthen a disease which 
years of toil, (privation, and differing, liadbc;ytght on. 
Jt WM his own prophecy, h^ returned to die 

in his native land; uni) Neitiier affec¬ 
tion nor skill couU progress of tlio malady, 

and, after Ung^ig % Mtee i^hnt|is a h,ejlpless mid iiopu- 
less invaliil, be' hpeatj)^ big ^t op the h^soip of tliat 
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faithful sister whose afTuction he had so fuUj tested, and 
to wiiom he had Ix>c>n, tiirough life, little else but a 
Bouree of Qnhappincss. 

lliua p^rislieJ fleorfiO Weldon in the ineridiaii of his 
days, the victim of evil ex;unplu and liis own vices. His 
dyinf; hours were, however, marked by sincere roiK!n> 
rmicc, ReorJer, tliis tnle is not wholly fictitioiis; tlie 
<'rimcs and the sad end of its hero arc sketched frSm 
life, and arc here rclattjd to hold forth a lessoi) of | 
warning. j 


POPULAR NAMES. 

THE CARMAGNOI.B. 

The Carmagnole was the name of a song and dance 
wliich hecainc popular during the terrible diiys of the 
Prench Revolution. Expressive of a quick step, lively 
and animating, tlic air was a prodigious favourite with 
tlie Parisian mobs of that time, who used to call for it 
from military bands and the orclicstras of theatres, and 
join in dancing to it« singing at the same time tlie 
doggrcl verses which had hcen composed for it—some 
of which arc here translated. They evidently laar 
reference to the lirst triumxihs over the royal family 
and their friends in August and SeptoniU>r 1792 (Mon¬ 
sieur Veto was ,a nickname for Louis XVI.):— 

Miitlan-.i’ Veto tlm-larcJ tbat •-Uc 

'Vtiiilfl MauRhtei' wiul throiiKh 2)11 Paris: 

SliH lost« tis it <ip|)oai'H, 
i'hnnlsH (o our eannonc'Oiu 

tiH il.iiii'c Thr 

Mimsit>ur Vrto t?iM vow that Ik* 

Would to liiu country faithful ho : 

How luis ho IcopL Jiiis uord ? 

>0 •llliUti’2" MOW tin; SWfJ'l ’ 

Ld't ns tianoc, A-o. 

Anloinctlo re IaoIc ! 

To make ns Inil iijHin our baok 
Six* i)ii>>M*J; an«t ns wo rusi*, 

Kilo fut n hmUeu noso. 

Tsot. un ihiiKi*, ^o. 

^ * > I 

I'm :V fkiul Hni;, 

KpHo tho ooiihoil ami tho : 

Hurra lliooauso, 

Thi' Jhvtonh, ami tin* laws. 

JiOl IH <l(U1VCt A'C. 

mmomhor l«n^^ nnd Riiro 
* Tlio sum ri/Mhv of ihi'faiOmtrij: 

Drink wo innrrny, 
of Ithorty. 

Let ii5i tlanoo, hv. 

The singing and dancing of the (Airmagiiolo Ixicamo 
tlic signal of ferix-ious assaults on authority, and the 
expression of savage rejoicings over it. On any occa¬ 
sion of excitement on the streets, mmid tho scAffold, 
even willim .th'‘walls of the Convention, troops of sane- 
culottes would be sK‘U circling round with bcaluig fi^ 
to this tune, witli faces full of dreadful meaning. "Tmo 
very (irisoocrs whom suspicion I'lmdemncd to the risk 
of a horrible death, no one could say how soon, wotild 
cheer tliomsclvca with the Carmagnole. ‘ PaiiAomJc 
Canaagnok S' were amongst the most familiar wonts 
known' In Paris during at least a couple of years.' 
Pashion np{^opriated tho word, applied it to a 
jicctdiar form of Home, with wid^loeves, worn by the 
revolutionists, and all those who wished to make a show 
of their jiatriotism. RiwTsairfS®^ other members 
of tlie Convention, al!te»,^e the name of Carmagnoles 
to the measures jiasseil by that body, and to some of 
the orations delivered from tho parliamentary tribune 
in fanatical phraseology, having reference to the veto or 
opposition of the government, or to tho victories of the 
army. TSso song and the new-fasldoned fanuent’ Itotli 
disapjioarcd with the lieign of Terror. * 

Our readers i my be curious to learn the history of a 
word BO celebrated. Not far flrom the right bmk of 
tlic Po, neair tiie city of Turin, there lived, in tho year 
I4(l«, a youXi, aged fifteen, who had earned a g(xxl 


character as keeper of sheep on tho farm where he was 
1 employed. No prowling wolf, driven by hunger from 
the hills, or roving ninn-at-arms, whose trade Wih’ war 
and rapine, had ever been able to elude his watiaiful- 
ness. They hod sometimes, it is true, set his coufage 
at defiance, but with a result that made theia iwpent of 
their temerity, until at last Im wii.-. known throughout 
the country as ‘the bold shepherd, Pranccsco Barto¬ 
lomeo Bussone.* 

Iluriiig the time that hTance.v:'> was thus tending 
sheep, war broke out iu Italy; a war of parties; and so 
eagc|;was the struggle for sapremacy, that the high¬ 
ways wore infested by bauds of cotiduUieri, troops who 
hired themselves to the best paxonastor, or to the chief-* 
tain most ready to i^’ord them sack and pillage in the 
cities taken by storm. Faciiio Cane was one of those 
partisan leaders, who^fou^t indiiferently for Venice or 
Genoa, Milan or Tiinn, careless whether their haimcr 
bore the evangelical lion of St Mark, or the silvef cross 
of Sardinia. At that time no ptTson below the rank 
of a noble conid rise to thb command of regular troops i 
but to bo a leader in the companies of Facinp Cane, tiic 
oply qualifications required were a wholesome contempt 
of danger, and sucli skill in strategy as might deceive 
an enemy or decide a victory. 

Francesco was sleeping by the roadmdc on one of those 
evenings when, in Italy, the declining sun p.aints the sky 
in gohUm sxdcndour, and the fleecy clouds glow with 
I'ues as of some far-off conflagration. A man passing by 
stopiH'd, and commanded the young shepherd to rise; 
wi.Mciqion Frixpccsco (i{M:ncd his eyes and rose to liis 
feet. Tho stranger regarded him witli a scrutinising 
eye, and said mu.«iiigly. ‘Tlieru is u man’s stature.' 
‘And a man’s heart,’ rejoined Friinccseo, raising his 
arm to strike the iistruder, vtlio had rouse.: iiim so mi- 
ceremoiiiously. ‘ I am Faciiio CiUic,’ repheal tlic con¬ 
noisseur of iioncaud muscle; on lu>aring wliicli tlie arm 
of tin; slioplierd remained suspoiided for an instant, and 
then fell uimervcd to his side. • Yes, Faciiio Can.!, who 
has risen* from the r^ks hi tho trooiis of Visconti, and 
made liiin.sclf prince of 'fortonc and Vcrceil, because 
the world l)cloiigs to men of licart.’ ‘ In tliat case,’ 
answered Francesw, ‘I liav'e to deimuid my jiortion of 
iiilieritaiicc from Italy.’ ‘Here is the key of your 
ducal citstlc,’ added Facico, buckling a heavy sword to 
tlie young man's side, whose eyes sparkled as lie fol¬ 
lowed the sojditr-prince in liis journeys over the txjuntry, 
recruiting liis army with all those viho, to the stature 
of a Ilian, .added the desire for military lionours. 

Tu 1424. the marriage of the Count of f’astel Nuovo 
with Antfilnette Visconti, niece of I’liilippc Marie, Duke 
of Milan, was eclebratol in the r-ajiitnl of the duchy. 
’I’lie palace del BtuleUo, built foi^the newly wedded lyiir, 
resounded‘with festive songs; while the blazonry of 
escutcheons, hanging on the xfainscotted walls of the 
hall of state, showed with what proud titles the sove¬ 
reign duke hnanured a* subject iu bis royal lUliancc. 
Ono commemorated' the taking of Plaeen/a, another 
the surrondiT of Br^cia, a third the siege of Bergami; 
on tlie other side the guests might rc.ad, Milan recon- 
qmged, and the reunion of Genoa to tin; ducal crown ; 
while in the centre of a trophy rose, straight and glit- 
*tering, the great sword givgp by Facino Cane to the 
shepligrd h'ranccsco Bartolomeo Bussone, become suc¬ 
cessively captain and general, under tho name of Car¬ 
magnole ; and afterwards, by the marriage now spoken 

i count .and nephew of the Duke of Milan. 

Not long after, a man accused of having excited the 
thusiasm of his soldiers, of having won the love of 
iqucred people by his moderation in the hour of 
story, and of having, in short, injured his uiastor 
his liigh position in the esteem and lulmiration of 
eigners, avas seen slo#ly following the road to Venice, 
i left behind him the immense we-altli he had won, 
confiscated by the uqiust ayaricb of his sowreign; and 
without knowing where to lod a shelter, he carried 
nothing but the great sword of Faqjno Cane, and the?, 
ineffaceable glory associated with his name. It is said 
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that one eveninjr, overcome with fati^e, he knocked at 
thc-^oor of a mean cottage, and being without the 
nicsgis of paying for a lodging, he ventured to mention 
a name proscribed by the law in support of his request 
for a ^belter beneath the humble roof. The whole 
family fell at the fi^t of tlie great generoL The women 
offered their tenderest cares, the men volunteered itn- 
llimted service, and a little ctiild was named Eelix 
Glorioso (Happy and Glorious) on the spot, from 
haviqg touchc(h in his play, the hilt of the sword of 
Carmagnole. Y 

In 1430, there was at Vcnict! a general of fortune, 
whom princes even, in the service of the republic, cou- 
aidored it an honour to obey. Having escaped tlie 
dagger of an assassin, sent by Duke Philippe Marie of 
Mihin, to acquit a debt of gratitude by a murder, the new 
Venetian general received from the hands of the doge, 
iK'furt the altar of St Mark, the standard and baton of 
commander, which assured to him the supreme autho* 
rity over tlie armies and territory of Venice. This 
man, loaded witli honours and riches, who extended 
every day*thc limits of the republic, and cuusohdated 
her power, wio again Cannagnolc. ' 

Tiie .'itii of .func 1432, the ministers of justice led a 
man bound and gagged between the two columns of 
the Piazetta of Venice. An assistant forced his head 
down u{x)n the block whidi stood prepared, and the 
executioner, with one blow, struck olT the head of the 
sufferer, already half dead >vitli grief and torture. The 
crime publicly brought against him, was that of having 
Iiennitted four hundred prisoners of M'ar to return to 
the cultivation of their fields. 'I'liu secret accusittiou 
was, however, having merited the confidence of ^lu 
senate, without leaving uiiy room susiiec^ Ids fidelity 
to file republic; and as Ids inllucnce over the army 
could not Ik) diminished without failing In the recom¬ 
pense due to him, he was made the victim of an unjust 
trial, under the impression that there was less of in;;ra- 
titnde in taking his life, than in t^ie cxliibifEin of dis¬ 
trust after all the services he hadVendcred. 

Is it nceossary to add that this man, whom tyranny 
doomed to a traitor’s death, but whose whole life liiyl 
been that of a hero, was the Sardinian shepherd boy, the 
eumpaiiion of Pacino Cane, the saviour of Duke Pldlip)ic 
Marie of Milan, tho protector of Venice; in one word, 
Kranccseo llartolumco Bussone, siim.amed Carmagnole ? 

It was originally to celebrate this popular hero that 
the song and dance of the Carmagnole took tlicir rise in 
Piedmont in the fifteenth century. Strange with what 
dillerent associations the name was to be afterwards 
invested. 


NARRATIVE OFsEKEDERICK; DOUGLASS. 

'IVf. have been ranch interested in t\|p autobiography 
of Frederick Douglass, a ^lerson of colour. Lately a slave 
in the Unitml States, and now a lecturer in the cause of 
abolition.* The uceouiit he givdiof his early life, and 
the condition from which he was .able to relieve liini- 
self, hears all the appearance of truth, and mus\, wc 
conceive, help considerably to disseminate correct idcaC 
respecting slavery and itff attendant evils. Some of the 
passages present a dismal picture of what is endhred by 
the negro race in the slave-holding states of the union. 

Ifouglass was born on a plantation in Talbot comity, 
Maryland, about the year 18U8, Jiis mother being a nefTO 
slave, and liis father a white man—-the proprietor of ihe 
estate, he has reason to believe. Soon after his birth V e 
was ]>iaucd under the charge of a negress too old fllr 
field Inlj^mr, .and his mother was hired out to a planjf'r 
at twelve miles’ distimce. llotthcn only saw her oc»- 
sioiially at night, when she could steal away to visit hl(j^ 
for a brief spiu-e, in -order to be back before sunrise, 
whipping Wng the i>eniUy of any such unauthorised 
_ _ ■' 

* Narrative i>f the Life iif Frcderiik naiu[)a«ii, .an AnierU-an 
Slave, written by Iilinh.'lf. Dublin: Webb lunl Chapman, cIig.V 


absence. Tlie strength of the maternal feelings may be 
judged of from the fiict of .these visits to see her child. 
She would lie down and clasp him to her bosom for an 
hour or two, and then depart long ere day break to 
renew her labour in the fields. Tlie pior woman died 
when her boy was seven years old, and it was long 
before he knew anything .atout it. 

On the plantation of his uncompromising proprietor, 
the*young slave passed the first years of Iiis life. The 
principal products raised were tobiicco, mai/c, and wheat, 
tho labour of cultivating wliieli was p<>rfornu‘d by b.auds 
of negroes under overseers, who strictly enforced every 
regulation witli the whip. Having been put to attend 
on one of Ids nuwter’s sons,‘young Frederick escajied 
the more severe labour of the fleld.«, and he had the 
satisfaction of being seldom whipixal; but he tells us 
that he suffiired much from hunger, cold, ami other 
miseries. In hottest summer fuid coldest winter he 
was kept almost naked; no slims, no stockings, no 
jiuiket, no trousers—nothing on hut a coarse tow linen 
shirt, reaching only to the knees. Neither had he any 
hod; he lay on an earthen floor,* on a siwk or any other 
article he cmTld conveniently secure. Along with the 
negro children, his roinp.anions, he fed at a troUKh 
placed on the ground; :it these nieiils of boiled corn- 
nieal, some used oyster-shells, others pieci-s of shingle, 
and some only their hand.s, in place of spoons; and he 
that ate fastest got mosti-thc wliolc affair lieing like a 
scramble of monkey.'. 

AVhen between seven .and eight years of age, our 
hero w-os selected to act as a servant to a daughter of 
his m.aster, who was married to a Caphiin Thomas 
Anld in italtimore. 'i'his was a joyous ri.se in liis con¬ 
dition. Being duly washed and seriihhed, he was in¬ 
stalled for the first time in a pair of trousers, and felt 
himself alre.ady a new man. At Baltimore lie was 
treated with unlooked-for kindness, ami his duty was 
so far from lieifig irksome, tliat It eon.iisted only in 
taking care of his new master's son, litllo Thomas 
Anld. Mrs Aiild did not entertain the usual not'.ms 
resiKsitiiig slavery, and was di-sposed to liglileo tlie 
condition of the dark-skimied Ixiy—she even began to 
teaeh him to read. 

* Very soon after I went to live with aMr anil Mrs 
Anld, she very kindly (Minmenced to teach me the 
ABC. After’1 load le.arned this, she assisted me in 
learning to sjwll words-of three or four iftk-rs. .Inst, 
at this point of iny progress, Mr Anld found out whaf 
was going on. and at once forhatie Mrs Anld to instruct 
me further, telling her, among other things, tliat it was 
unlawful, as well as unsafe, to teaeh a sl.ive to n ad. 
To use his own words, furtlier, he said, “ If you give a 
nigE.'er an ineh, ho will take an ell. A nigger slioidd 
know nothing but to obey bis inasb-r—to do ns he is 
told to da T.iearning would spoil the best nigger in 
tho world. Now,” said he, “ if yev* teach th.at nigger 
Sjpc.aking of myself) how to read, there would bn no 
Kepiug him. It would forever unfit him to be a slave. 
He would at once become unmanageable, and of uu 
value to his master. ./Vs to himself, it esmld do him no 
Ifnoil, but a great deal of harm. It would make him 
diseoDteuted and unhappy.” Tliese words sank deep 
into niy heart, stjreeil up sentiments within tliat lay 
slumbering, and cHUeJ into existence aC entirely new 
train of thought iWas a new and 8]K!cial rcvelatioa, 
explaining dark and jjyste rioua things, with which my 
youthful underBtand!nfPS3<jy^^led, but struggled in 
vain. I now understood wm^iad been to me a most 
perplexing difficulty—naincly, the white man’s power to 
enslave the black man. It w/is a grand achievement 
and I prized it highly. From that moment 1 under¬ 
stood tho patlnvay from slavery to freedom. It was 
jUst what i wanted, and I got it at a timfr^hen I the 
least expected it. Whilst I was saddened by tho 
thought <if losing tho aid of my kind mistress, I was 
gladdened by tbo inraluAblo instruetiim which, by the 
meres' accident, I had gained from my nuistcr. Though 
conscions of tho difficulty of learning witiiont a tea'cher. 
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I act out with high hope, and a,fixed purpose, at what- j 
ever cost of trouble, to learn liovr to read.’ 

Inspired with this ardent wish, young Frederick took 
every opportunity to learn not only to read, 'but to 
write; and only aaccee<led by dint of many stratagems 
and much patience. ' Thu plan which I adopted (says he), 
and the one by which I 'was most succc^ul, was tlyit 
of making friends of all the little whiter toys wliom I met 
in the street. As many of these ns I could, I convehed 
into tciicbcrs. With llicir kindly aid, obtoined at dif¬ 
ferent times and in different places, I finally succeeded 
in learning to read. When 1 was sunt on errands. 1 
always took my book with me, and by going one part 
of my errand tjuiekly, I found time 'to gut a ies.son be¬ 
fore niy return. 1 used also to carry bread with me, 
enough of which was always in the house, and to whiuh 
T wa.s always welcome—for I was mnch totter off’ in 
this regard than many of the poor white children in the 
ncighlaairhood. This bread I used to bestow on tlic 
hungry little urchins, who, in return, would give me 
that more valuable broad of knowledge. I am strongly 
tempted to give the names of two or three of those little 
hoys, as a teKtimoiiial of the gratitude Itnd affection I 
bear them ; but prudence forbids: nut that it would in¬ 
jure me, but it might embarrass them, for it is .almost 
an unpardonable offence to teach slaves to read in this 
Christian country!’ 

Being now abk to read, he had obtained a key by 
wliich he eould oi«!n the treasures of knowledge hiilden 
to the poor unlettered negro popnl.ation. Ihit the gift 
of learning brought with it <leprcssing considerations. 
Tlie thouglit of being a slave for life boro heavily on his 
heart; and while yet only twelve ye.irs of ;igu, he be¬ 
gan to iugniru of himself how it should be the f;ile of 
some men to be skives and others freemen. This vory 
puzzling question was .at length cle:ir(si up liy Ids peru¬ 
sal of a book entitle.l ‘ Tho Columbian (3r:itor,’ which 
he eh:uiee<l to get hold of. At evi-rjp opportunity he 
road this book, in which, says he, ‘ 1 found among rniieh 
iiitcrcstiiig matter, a dialogue between a nuister and his 
slave, 'riie shive was represented :is havi;ig run away 
from his master tliree times. The di.alogue exhibited 
the eonvers.ation which took place between them, when 
the slave w:is rebikeii the third lime. In this dialogue 
the whole argument in behalf of shivery was brought 
for\v.ard by tho master, all of winch was disposed of by 
the slave. ^I’lie skive was m.ade to s.ay some very smart 
'.is well as impressive things in reply to his master— 
things which h.ad tliu desired though ui:cxiM.’eted effbet, 
fur the conversation resulted in tlie voluntary emanci¬ 
pation of the slave on the part of the master. In the 
Buine b(M>k I met with one of Sheridan’s migiity gpccehcs 
on and in tohalf of Catliulie em.ancipatioii. These wore 
choice documents to me. I read them over and over 
again with unabated interest. They gave tongue to 
interesting tl>oiight| of my own soul, wliieh had fre¬ 
quently Ikislied through my mind, and died away fo^ 
want of utteraiKV. The moral which I gained from the 
dialogue was the power of truth over the conscience of 
even a slavejiolder. What I got from Sheridan was a 
told dcnniieiation of slavery, and a powerful.vindicatioi* 
of human rights. The reading of these documents en¬ 
abled me to utter my thoughts, and to meet the argu¬ 
ments brongli4 forward to sUstkiii Javery ; but while 
they relieved mo of one <iifflculty.^iey brought on an¬ 
other even more painful than Uic one of which I was 
relieved. The more 1 I was led to abhor 

and detest my unskaverST- -1! could regard them in no 
other light than a band of sucezissful robbers, who had 
left their homes, and gone to Afi'ica, and stolen us from 
our homes, and in a strange land reduced us to slavery. 
I loathed them as being the meanest as well as the 
most w'iektd of men. its I road and cdifitcmplatad 
the subject, behold that very disuontentment which 
master had prcdicied would follow my learning to:read 
had already come, to torment and sting my soul to un¬ 
utterable anguish.' 

While in this state of mind, he beard something of 


the abolition movement in the northern states. ‘ I went 
one day down to the wharf; and seeing two Irishmfn un¬ 
loading a' scow of stone, I unasked and helped Utem. 
When we bad finished, one of them came to me hnd 
asked me if I were a slave. I told him 1 was. .Jfc asked, 

‘ Are you a slave for life 1’ 1 told hyn that I was. The 
good Irishman seemed to bo deeply affected by the state- 
merit. He said to the other that it was a pity so finc'a 
little fellow as myself should be a slave for life. Be said 
it was a shame to hold ni^ T]>ey both ailviscd {no to 
run away to the north ; that T ij^ould ffnd frierid.s there, 
and lliat I should he free. I pretended not to be inte¬ 
rested in what they said, and treated them as if I did not 
understand thclu ; for I feared they might he treacherous. 
White men have been known to encourage h1hv(-.s to es¬ 
cape, and then, to get the reward, catch them and return 
them to their masters.'* I was afraid that these seemingly 
good men might use me so; but 1 nevertheless rsnicm- 
bered their advice, and from that time I resolvcrl to tun 
away.’ , 

Meiuiwhile he learned to write, toginiiing by imitating 
the lc\ters chalked on the timber in aship-hiiilding yard, 

‘ After tliat, when I met with any boy who I know could 
write, 1 would tell him I could write as well as be. The 
next word would be, ‘ I don't believe you. Let me see 
you try it.’ I would then make the letters which I hiul 
been so fortunate as to learn, and asked him to beat that. 
In this way 1 got a good many lessons in writing, which 
it is quite possible I should- never have gottcii in any 
other way. i'uring this time my copy-book was tho 
boat 1 fctice, brick wall, and pavement; my pen and ink 
was a lump of chalk. With these I learned mainly 
how to write. I then commenced and cnntiimod copying 
thd italics in Webster’s fipclling-U'xik, until 1 oiikl make 
them all without looking on the book. By this ilmo my 
little ma-stcr J'lioina.s had gone to school, ainl learned 
how to write, and had written over a number of copy¬ 
books. These had been brought home, and .--Iiown to some 
of our near neighbours, ana then laid aside. By copy¬ 
ing these, 1 finally sihgieeded in learning how to write.’ 

After various turns in bis condition, he was, by the 
death of his owner in transferred to Mr Thomas 

Aiild at St Michael’s, where ho was e.\poscd to much 
harsh treatment. This new proprietor aft'cctcd to bo 
more than usually deiout; but this, to tho i.uiprise of 
Frederick, neither made him more huiimiio to his slaves, 
nor led him to oiiiancipatc tliem. * Prior to hi.-, conver¬ 
sion, he relied upon his own depravity to shield and sus¬ 
tain him in Ills savage barb.ority; but after his conver¬ 
sion, he found religious sanction aiidsupiiortforhis slave- 
holding cruelty, lie made the gre.'itcst pretensions to 
pioty. His house was the bouse of prayer. He prayed 
morning, noon, and night. He ^iry soon distinguished 
himself amiWig his brethren, and was soon made a cla-..s- 
leader and exhorter. His activitji in revivals was great, 
and ho proved himself an instrument in tho hands of the 
churgh in couvciMiig mnfiy souls. His hou.se was tlie 
preachers’ home. They used to talio great pleasure in 
coming there to put up i for while he stiirved us, he stuffed 
them.’ 

Nether the religious nor the intelleetiial culture of the 
Slavic on the establishment troubltsl this .set of worthies ; 
Ihey in fact set their faces agaiiut any iinprovemeut in tho 
condition of these unfortunate licing.s. Ayoniig imui having 
colJocteS tho negroes together on the Bimday evenings to 
teach tlicm to read the New Testament, the school was 
broken up by an irruption of tho leaders of the class- 
Hidings, armed with stic|(s and other missiles. ‘ I hnvo 
my master found religious sanction for his cruelty, 
'an example, I will state one of many facte going to 
ve the charge. I have seen him tie up a lame yorng 
nan, and whip her with a heavy cowskin ujiun lier 
;ed shoulders, c.msiugd:he warm red blood to drip; 
H, in justificatiou of the bloody deed, he would quota 
this passage of Scripture —** He that knoweth Ip-s m.-isler’s 
will, and doeth it not, shall he beaten with many stripes.’^ 
Master would keep this lacerated young woman tied up 
in this horrid situation four or five hours at a time. 1 
j havo kjiowu him to tie ^er up early in tho luoruing and 
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whip her before breakfast; leave her, go to his store, rc- 
tumiftt dinner-tiiuc, and whip her again, cutting her in 
the places already made raw with his cruel lash.’ 

Frederick <lid not please his master, who alleged he 
hod been spoiled by a city life ; and, to bring him in 
as a good held hattu, he was transferred for a term to Mr 
Covey, a great professor of religion, and a person reputed 
ftr his abilities as a * nigger breaker.’ Ho had been at 
this new home only a week, when he committed thu un¬ 
pardonable crime of Ullowing a team of oxen with a dray 
to bfeak away from him in the woods. Catching tho 
animals after several Uours’ toil, and returning Jiome, 
he tells Mr Covey what had happened. ‘ lie ordered mo 
to return to the woods again immediately. I did so, and 
he followed on afrer me. Just as I got into the woods, 
he came up and told me tq, stop my cart, and that he 
would teach me how to trifle awsy my time, and break 
^atei^ lie then went to a large gum-tree, and with his 
axe cut throe large switches, and, after trimming them 
up neatly with his pocket-knife, ho ordered me to take 
olf my clothes. I made hini no answer, but stood with 
my clothes, oil. lie re[>eated his order. 1 still made him 
no answer, nor did I move to strip myself. Upon thi^he 
rushed at me with the fierceness of a tiger, tore olf my 
clothes, and lashed me till he ha<l worn out his switches, 
cutting mu so sava^ly os to leave the marks visible for a 
long time after. This whipping was the first of a number 
just like it, and for similar oftences. I lived with Mr 
Covey one year. During tho first six months of that year, 
Hcans; a week passed without his whipping me. I was 
seldom free from a sore back. My awkwardness was al¬ 
most always his excuse for whipping me. We were 
worked fully up to the point of endurance. Long before 
day we were up, oiir horses fed, and by the first approach 
of day we were off to tho hold withe our hoes<and plough¬ 
ing teams. Mr Covey gave us enough to eat, hut scari,'o 
time to cat it. Wo were often less thtJi five minutes 
taking our meals. We were often in the field front the 
first approach of day till its last lingering ray liad left 
Hs; and at saving Jotldcr-tiine, midnight oftefS caught us 
in the field binding blades. JVIotfb to drink the bitterest 
dregs of slavery, Mr Covey succeeded in breaking me. 1 
was broken in body, sou], and spirit. My natural elasti¬ 
city was crushed, luy inteycct languished, tho disposition 
to rend departed, the rheerfiil spark that lingereil about 
my eye died, tho dark night of slavery closed in upon 
me ; and behold a man transformed into a brute I Sun¬ 
day was niy only leisure time. 1 spent this in a sort of 
beast-like stupor, between sleeping and waking under 
some large true. At times T would rise up, a flash of 
energetic freedom would dart through my soul, accom¬ 
panied with 11 . faint gleam of hope that flickered for a 
uioincnt and then vanished. I sank down again, luuuru- 
iiig over my wretched condition. I wqs sometimes 
prompted to take my life and that of Covey, but was 
prevented by a combination of hope and fear. My suf¬ 
ferings on this plantation seevi now Ijjie a dream rather 
than a stem reality.’ * a 

We must pass over some distressing details whicli fol¬ 
low, and take up the narrative %f our hero in January 
1 (134, on his removal from Mr Covgy to the establishment 
of Mr William Freeland, a person of a more gAicrous 
disposition, and without any pretensions on the score fjC 
religion. ‘This, in luy*opinion (says Frederick), wiw 
truly a great advantage. I assert most unhesitatingly, 
tliat the religion of the south is a mere covering for the 
most horrid crimes, a jusiifier of the most appalling J>ar- 
barilics, a sanctifier of the most hateful frauds, and a vark 
shelter under which the dittCest, foulest, grossest,Luid 
most infernal deeds of slaveholders find the strongest Yyo- 
tection. Were I to he again reduced to the chaintjof 
slavery, next to that enslavement I should regard bjnK 
the slave of a religious mastei^the greatest cal^.ity liat 
could befall me. For of all slaveholders with whot I 
have ever met, religious slaveholders are the worst.' I 
have evcr'fiflind them the meanest and basest, the most 
cruel and cowardly of all others.’ Of course, in making 
these ohservatioiis, our author wishes to guard hi*' readers 
against the notion that true piety is an ^nemy of fliedom 


and justice; ho only means to show how religion is em¬ 
ployed an a cloak for every iniquity in the southern stati^i 
of the union. 

Froelaud w!Uf a humane master, and at the end of the 
year 1834, Frederick had the satisfaction of neing hired 
by him from his proprietor for one year longer. This 
permitted him to devote some little leisure t ime to the 
rfiltivation of his mind, and the instruction of tlio 
negroes with whom he lived., Along with two of these 
he contrived a plan of escnpcj to l>e aided by passes, 
which he had the ability to write. The runaways were, 
however, taken; and after confinement in jail, our hero, 
very much downcast, was sent to labour in a shij)- 
buiider’s yard in- Haltimore.. Here he was shockingly 
abused by tho white workmen, and on one occasion was 
so much beaten that he had to be removed; and affer 
this, for some time, he was pormitted to hire himself out, 
on the condition that all he made by his labour should 
be paid over weekly to his owner. * In tho early part of 
the year 1838 1 became quite restless. I coiiM see no 
reason why I should, at the end of each week, poor tin- 
reward of my toil into the purse of my master. When I 
carried to hinj my weekly wages, he would, after couuliiig 
tho money, look mo in the face with a rohher-Hke fiem,- 
ness, and ask, “ Is this alll” Ilo wa-s satisfied v%ith Jio- 
thing lesis than the last cent. Ho woitld, how<'\er, when 
1 made hint six dollars, sometimes give me six cents, to 
encourage me. It had the opposite effect. I regarded it 
as a sort of admission of my right to tlio whole. Tin- 
fact that ho gave mo any ]>art of my wiigc-t was pi oof, tn 
niy mind, that he believed tne cr.:itled to tho wh-ih- of 
them. I always felt worse for liaviii;, iceeivc-d anything, 
for I feared that the giving me a few cents would ea--e his 
conscience, and make him foci himself to he a pn tty 
honourable sort of robber.’ Discontent iit this tis well as 
every other mode of coercion, at length, in Septi inlii-r 
1838, induced Frederick to attempt once more his (--i-iipc, 
in which if he failed, he might reckon on the sc\cri-sl 
punishnteiit, bolides being placed efiectually beyond tho 
means of any fresh etTort at fnicdom. Fortunately lio 
hiid his plans so well that he succeeded in ti-iichin-; 
New York w'ithout interruption. Tltc more elleolually 
to escape detection, he changed his name. Hitherto lie 
had homo his mother’s name Bailey, which ho elitiiiged 
to Johnson on leaving Baltimore ; and this he aft»T- 
wards dropped, to take that of Douglass. At New Yoik 
he was joined by a young woman from Baltiiiioro, to w liom 
ho was united in marriage. I’he ncwly-hiarricd pair, 
not thinking themselves safe in this great city, went to 
New Bedford, a sea-port in Massachusetts, Here tho 
extent of shipping and proofs of wealth iistiinislicd him. 
‘ Added to this, almost everybody sccmc-d to be at work, 
hut noiselessly so, compared with what 1 hiul lieeii lu-ciis- 
tonied to in Baltimore. There were no loud songs heard 
from those engaged in loading and unloailing shi]>s. ] 
beard no deep oaths or hotxid curses on tho labourer. 1 
saw no whipping of men ; but all gcenied to go smoothly 
,on. J?very man appeared to understand his work, and 
Spent at it with a sober yet cliecrful earnestness, wliit-li 
betokened tho deep interest which be, felt in what he was 
doing, as well as a sense of his own dignity ns a man. To 
bine this looked exceedingly strange. From tlio wharfs 
I strolled around and over the town, gazing with wonder 
and admiration at the splendid churches, briiittiful dwell¬ 
ings, find fiuely-tftUivaicd gardens ; evincing an amount 
of wealth, comfort^aste, and refinement, such as 1 had 
never seen in any part of slavoholding Maiyland.’ 

On the third day<iit||||ghisMrival he ]>rocuTed employ- 
; ment on the wharu, thcrejMI^ no work too hard or too 
dirty which he diil not gladly undertake. * 1 was reaily 
to saw wood, shovel coal, cany the hod, sweep tho chim¬ 
ney, or roll oil casks, ail of which I did for nearly tlinic 
years in New Bedford before I became known tio the anti- 
idavety wrald.’ Having accidentally been lg|. to speak of 
slavery at a meeting of abolitionists, he seemed to have 
at length alighted on his i>ropcr vacation; and from that 
time until now ho has been engaged in publicly pleading 
the cause of his unfortunate bmhrcn. 

On his quitting America for Europe, airaeeting pf per* 
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sons friendly to emancipation took place at Lynn, Massa¬ 
chusetts, where he had resided for the last two years, i 
and unanimously passed the fullowiii" resolution in his ! 
favour :—‘ Tlust we are especially desirous tliat Frederick 
Bouoiass, who came to this tomi a fuf;itive from slavery, 
should bear with him to the shores of the old world our 
uiianiiuous testimony to the fidelity with which he has 
sustained the various relations of life, imd to the deep 
respect with which he is now regarded by^very friend of* 
liberty throughout our Irorders.’ Mr Douglass is now we 
believe in Great Britain, lecturing on the subject of 
slavery, and wc should suppose few could he more capable 
of depicting the horrors of that great national iniquity. 

• 


ASCENT OF THE WETTKRHORN. 

The Wettorhorn, or Peak of Tempests, in tho canton of 
llcmc, is one of those lofty seats of perennial snow which 
used to be considered as defying tho fhot of man to ap- 
jiroach their summits. A few years ago, tho .lungfrau, 
one of tliese peaks, was ascenilcil by a party, inchiding 
our countryiiiaii, I’rofossor Forbes of Edinburgh. More 
recently, three Swiss naturalists surmounted the Shmek- 
lioru, or Peak of Terror, leaving a flag flying on tho sum¬ 
mit, to till' wonder of chamois-huntci's and guides. Siiiec 
then—in tho summer of the jiast year—a young Eng¬ 
lish gentleman, named Kpeor, acconiplished the ascent of 
the Wettorhorn, whiih, like the Shrcckhnrn, had boon 
deemed utterly inaccessiblo. And this was the more re- 
markahle ns an enterprise, that it was performed fully a 
inuiith earlier in tho hcasoii than any other of the groat 
iLscents of tho same character. Tinder the sanction of 
Mr Speer, we here abridge a narrative of his adventure, 
which ho ilrow up immediately after its conclusion, mxl 
which has already iippiutrcd in a periodical work of more 
limited circulation than the present. 

Haring flrst reached the Grimsel, a height of bA70 feet, 
on the scutliern slope of tho great ch.ain oj tho Bernese 
Alps, ‘ a conversation,’ says Mr Speer, ‘was held between 
the host (a hanly old inonntainccr), myself, and thn;e of 
the guides, os V) the proceedings to be adopted, and also 
as ri'gardcd the probable result of the undertaking. This 
terminated satistiirtorily. Two of the boldest, .1. Jaiin and 
Caspar Aliihanalph, volunteered to accompany me, and 
us both one and the other had trodden the summit of the 
.liiiigfrau, I Instantly placed all cuniidenoo in them ; and 
leaving them in,,company with my fonner guide to pre- 
pawf for our cxpcilition, I retired early, knowing that tho 
ensuing night would necessarily be spent on the glacier 
of tho Aar- -a locality not very favoiiiablo to repose. The 
iiioriiing broke without a cloud, and T found the three j 
mountaineers folly eiiuipnud with liatclicts, ropes, crum- 
jions, long poles slmd with iron, blue veils, &c. not.for- 
gi-tting provisions for two days, and tho fl.ag which we 
fondly hoped should bear tcstiinoiiy of the forthcoming 
exploit, fhi leaving the Grimsel, our course lay among 
fallen rocks, up a desolate valley, bounded on the loft by 
I he lieidelhorn, and on the right by the Juchliberg and the 
Bronlberg. This valley (situated about 7000 feet above 
tho Mediterranean) appeared gradually to enlarge, and 
wo yiercoivcd its further extremity to bo closed ftom side 
to side by a wall of dingy-lookiM ire, rising Terticslly 
Im'Iwccii two and three hundred (&!t in height: this was 
tlio termination of the glacier of the Aa^ Having at- 
‘laihcd the suininiiaof this wali, by scaling the rocks on 
its bJNler, wo perceived the vast glacie/of the Aar itself 
spread out before us for uian^ miles, wd surrounded by 
the gigantic peaks of tbi^^notMllCliMom, Shrcckhom, 
Oheraarhum, Vischerhomer,'andLau(*;rftarhom, the for¬ 
mer rising to the height of 14,000 feet ; the remainder 
, ranging between 11,000 and 18,000 feet above sca-lovel. 
Following course of the terminal moraine, wo reached 
the pure uhstttlied surface of the glacier itself, which we 
now found’ Uii^kly spread with crevasses, all runmiig p- 
rallcl with each other: the majority of these being filled 
with snow, consideml'le caution was ncce.ssary in sound¬ 
ing them with the polos, previous to trusting the body to 
so frail and deceptive a support. Proceeding thus along 
the centre of the gitcier for three hours, we arrived oppo¬ 


site the little hut constructed for M. Agassiz, in order to 
enable bun to carry out more fully hia expornneutH oii 
the increase and advaucu of tho glaciers. Situated fully 
300 feet above tho level of the ice, it is in a great measure* 
sheltered from tlie fall of avalanches and from tho clfycts 
of those hurricanes and sno.v-storuis to which these ele¬ 
vated regions are so liable. Tne sun was now gradually 
declining, the intiumcrahle ice-bound iwaks and glaciers 
being lit up by its last rays, until the whole chain pre¬ 
sented the appearance of humijhcd gdid. This magni- 
ficent spixitacic suddenly ceased, andj^very object resumed 
its ghostly bluish tinge, as the shades of night shut them 
nut from our view, merely leaving the white outline of 
tho nearer peaks diiccmible. 

* We now attempted to obtain a few honrs* sleep, after 
taking every possible precaution to guard against the 
severe cold : in this lait«r<irc partially succeeded. Sleep, 
however, was tanly in its approaches, the novelty of 
situation being too exciting. Towards midnight several 
vast avalanches fell, with the rgar of the loudest thunder, 
on tho opiiosite side of tlie glacier. This was quite suffi¬ 
cient to lianish all drowsy sensations; we were soon, 
therefeic, on foot, preparing in earnest for the anticipated 
Msvciitccu houiw of successive climbing over snow and 
glacier. The first point to ho accomplished was the dc- 
sismt to the surface of the glacier, into the recesses of 
which (riwing to its disrupted condition) wc found it ne¬ 
cessary to Tieuctrate, finding ourselves at the hoHom of a 
well, round three sides of which .walls of ice lOsc almost 
vertically. Up these walls it was necessary to ascund, in 
order tc eitVcl our ergt from our cold dismal prison, .lauu, 
our ffuu/e chef, commciu'cd cutting out stops in the ice, and 
in a short time wc all ciuergcd from our retreat, and stood 
.safely am the glacier of the Lautcraar, at its junction 
with that of tht Fln.sccrunr. The fonner dcMvi.ds finni 
the Shn-ckhoni apd Bol dc liSiitoraar; the latter from 
the I'insteraarlin'ii and Its attendant peaks. 

‘ ()ur course was now directed acima the glacier to¬ 
wards the Abnchnuiig, along the base of which we cau¬ 
tiously proceeded, the iefi ji.t this early period being dan- 
§cniusly slippery. The doubtful crevasses were sounded, 
and the yawning uiies avoided as far as possible. These 
at length (on our attaining an elevation of .0000 feet) 
ceased in a great degree, and the surface of the glacier 
appeared covered for miles in extent with a. thick cout of 
unsullied and unbroken snow; whilst in front of us, and 
fully three hours’ march di.-itant, roso the Col dc Ijiiu- 
toraar, 10,000 feet in height, hitherto considei'ed imprac¬ 
ticable. Its brilliant white cic-t being cut out in the 
strongest ndief against the deep blue sky, u-mpted ns into 
the belief that it was close at hand : we soon, however, 
became aware of our inability to ealoi.late distances in 
riigiotis where the vast size of the surroundiiig objects, 
combined with tlie peculiar light reflected fi-oiu the snow 
and glaciers, baffle any such attenift. For hours we 
continued surmounting long slope* of snow, sinking at 
every' stqp half-way tn the klfco; and as yet iio visible 
ddfrea-e of distance appeared. At length we reached the 
first range of those great crevasses usually found at tho 
foot of the steepest iisocnA ; umojig these it was neces¬ 
sary to p^ecd with the utmost caution: the whole party 
\Are las&ed together, and wc threaded our way through 
thistdabyrinth of blue and ghastly abysses to tho very 
foot of toe ^loubted Col de J.auicraai, which now rose 
quasi-perpendicularly far above our heads for many hun¬ 
dreds of feet, whilst on its ridge wo ])crccivod a mass of 
overbading snow, which, from its threatening aspect, 
cBusedJus great nnoasiness ; ^ fact, a more formidable 
or ap Jrently inaccessible barrier could scarcely bo wit¬ 
nessed It was, nevcrlholoss, nocussary to surmount it, 
and question now was, bow is it to be done t At our 
feet a large crevasse, on too opposite side of wl^ich 
the ww of snow rose immedi«tely, not leaving the smal- 
(ost space on which to place the foot. Our bead guide, 
however, nothing daunted, by means of his long jtlpcn- 
■tuok succeeded in excavating a holo in the snow, into 
which wo might jump without much danj^r of falling 
into th* yawning gulx' below: he first emmed, and ex¬ 
tending hij^ baton to assist the next comer, I seized the 
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fricudly aid, and jumped. The snow, however, gave way, 
and I remained suspended over the abyss, grasping with 
all luy strength the extended pole; from this perilous 
•position I was instantly rescued; and the rest of the 
guides having crossed in safety, wo found ourselves cling¬ 
ing to the wal) of suow which constitutes the southern 
asiicct of the Col. 

‘ The ascent now commenced in earnest, tho first guide 
' I having been relieved by the second in command, who 
i (jiatchct in hand) assid^iously dashed holes in the snow 
in which to place |^e hands and feel. The steepness of 
the Col being such, that the necessary inclinateon of the 
body forwards, which all ascents require, brought the 
chest and face in close contact with ithe snow, the exces¬ 
sive brilliancy of which, notwithstanding our blue glasses 
and veils, proved singultwly annoying. In this critical 
position, out progress upwards was of necessity very slow, 

, I the advance of the foot from one step to the sucuceding 
one being a matter of careful consideration, ns a slip, the 
I least inclination backwards, or even giddiness, must 
■ inevitably have proved fatal to one or other of the party. 

; Thanks, however, to the efforts of the hardy modntaineers, 

' tho summit of the Col was at length attained, livr hours 
I after our departure from the night encampment, h'or 
•some timo previous, our sphere of vision had necessarily 
: been limited by tho interposition of the Col de Lauteroar; 

I its crest, however, being attained, we beheld a great pnr- 
! tion of Switzerland stretched out like a map far below, 
i whilst on either side rose tho summits-of thoso gigantic 
I barriers which bound the valley of Orindelwald. Un tho 
I left the great and little ShrccKhom,and the Mettcnberg, 
i and on the ri"ht the object of our ambition, the three 
I peaks of the Wetterhnmer, the Wetterhom, the Mittai- 
hom, and Rosenh mi : below us lay the fields Of snow 
which descend from these suranflts, and crown the superior 
glacier of Orindelwald. , 

‘ It was now deemed necessary to descend a portion of 
the opposite side of the Col we had just surmounted, pre¬ 
vious to arriving at the foot of the great peak, which ap¬ 
peared to rise in close proxi^jifty to the llieight of 2150 
feet above the plateau of snow on which we stood, an^ 
which in itself attained an elevation of 10,000 feet. Wc 
now began our descent, which, although not so sleep as 
our previous ascent, was perhaps more Wriiying, the pre¬ 
cipices of ice and snow, together'with the wide crevasses 
thickly spread at their feet, being constantly before the 
eves. Great stress being laid on the ropes and hatchets, 
this descent was in turn 'jifoly accomplished, and we 
again began to ascend slope after slope of snow (at limes 
threading our way with much difficulty among the gaping 
crevasses, all of which presented tho uppeaiunce of the 
dcc|icst azure), our course being directed towards the base 
of the superb central peak known as the Mittalhorn, 
whiuh now towered above our bends ; apparently a huge 
pyramid of the pujest ice and snow. To me it appeared 
so impossible to sc^le it, that I ventured to inquire of tho 
guides whether they expeAed to «ttain the supiinU ; to 
Uiis they replied, that they assuredly did so. 1 thcroAre 
held my peace, thinking myself in right good company, 
and the sonth-westem aspect 8f the peak being deemed, to 
all appearance, the most practicable, we began the ardu¬ 
ous task of sciUing this virgin mountain. The'ascent *tn 
itself strongly resembled that of the Col de Imutrraar 
described above : its duration, however, being longer, and 
the coating of ice and snow being likewise^uore dense, 
the steps hewn out with the Imtchet required to be 
enlarged with the feet preparatory to changing mir posi- 
, tion. In this singular manner we slovriy al'wnded, 
digging the left hand into the hole above our heins, left 
by the hatchet of tho advancing guide, and grkHually 
drawing up the foot into the next aperture ; the ht ly re¬ 
clining full length on the snow between each sne^Ming 
step. In this truly delectable situation our were 
every moment greeted with the view of the vast preelpicct 
of ice gtretching a^vc and below ; impressing constantly 
< on our mind the idra that one false atep might seal the 
fate of the whole party ; connected as we wdre,oue to tho 
other, such ift fact might easily have been the case. 'We 
had now been three hoars on the peak itself, and the 


guides confidently affirmed that in another hour (If no 
accident occurred) wc should attain the summit: the 
banner was accordingly prepared, and after a few minutes’ 
repose, taken by turning cautiously rouin’, and placing 
our backs against the snow, we stretclied upwards once 
more, the guides singing national 'songs, and the nltiiost 
gaioty pervading tho whole party ut the [irospcct of so 
successful a l^ult. The hrilHnnt whilo summit of the 
'peak appcarcir just above ns, and when witliiu thirty or 
forty feet of its apex, the ffitide ehr/, considerately think¬ 
ing that his employer would naturally wisli to be tlie 
first to tread this unconquerod summit, reversed the ropes, 
and placing me first in the line, directed me to take the 
hatchet and cautiously eul? the few rcinaining steps nucos- 
sary. These injunctions I obeyed to the best of my 
abilities, and at one o’clock precisely the red banner 
fluttered on the summit of the central peak of the Wet- 
terhoni. 

‘ We had thus, after threo days’ continual iiseent from 
the level of the plain, attained a height of r2,l.'>4 feet. I 

Up to this period our attention had ticcii too luiieh | 
occupied in surmounting the opposing obstacles wliirli 
lay in out* route, to allow us to contemplate with ation- | 
tion the astonishing panorama which gradually unfolded i i 
itself. The summit being under our feet, we had ample | ^ 
leisure to examine the relative position of the surround- | 
ing peaks, the greater portion of which appeared to lie 
far beneath us. To the north wc perceived the Faulhoiii , 
and the range of mountains skirting the lake of Ifricnz ; 
behind these the passage of the llrunig, together with the 
lakes of liUiigcmo and Lucerne, on the banks of which 
rise the pyramids of the itighi and the Mont I'ilatc, the 
suiuiuits of which (the boost of so many tourists) appeared 
as mole-hills. Towards the east the eye wauders ovCr an 
interminable extent of snow-clad summits, extending to 
the utmost verge of the horizon—a perfect ocean of moun¬ 
tains. Turning to the south, however, we there pcrecire 
the inoiiarelij! of these Bernese Alps rising side hy side; ' 
the Rosenhom and Borglistoek raise their snow-clad crests 
in close .proximity; separated from them by the Uul de 
Lauteroar, we pei'ceived the rugged tihrcckhorii, aptly 
denominated the Peak of Terror; whilst the lolticst of the 
group, the Pinsteraarhom, appears peering among his com- > 
pniiions. To the right of these two peaks tho hrillinnt | 
Vischerhomcr next came into view, beyond which wc dis- 
cover the three celebrated sister sumniits of the Kigcr, 
the Mounch, and the Jungfrau ; the wh^vlc group exceed- • 
ing the height of 12,000 feet. At the base of these gt-'iiu- i 
tic masses lies the Wengem Alp, appan-iitly a mere un- | 
dulation; whilst far below, the outline of the village oC 
Orindelwald may l>e faintly dlsccrncil, the river l.utehi- | 
non winding, like a silver thread, through tho valley. i 
On all sides ef the peak on which we now stood (on the '■ 
summit of which a dozen peieons could scarcely assemble) i 
we beheld vast glittering precipices ; at the foot of these j 
lie the plains of snow which contribute to the inerensc of 
the numerous glaciers, situated «till lower; namely, to tho ! 
left tho superior glacier of Grindelwald and tliat of Lau- 
teraar, to tho right tlio ^daciers of Oauli, of lleiifen, and 
of Kosenlaui, out of which rose the peaks of tho Wcll- 
hom, the Tosenhoni, and Kngelhonier. 

‘ Many anxious looks wore now cast in this direction ; 
the guides having determined to rcaeli llo.soniaui through 
this unexplored region. We had tenniinud above twenty 
minutes on the summit, exposed to $ violent wind and’ 
intense cold; although in the plain, on that day, tiil^tlicr- 
niometer of Kah i;gihei t stood at il.'t degrees in the shade. 
The sudden applMMMiiyoi^few iloecy clouds far lieloi' 
caused us some misgi'nngs; wo therefore (after firm]/ 
seeariiig tho flag-staff) commenced our descent on the 
opposite side of the peak to that hy whicii wo liad as¬ 
cended, in order to reach the plains of snow Burmounting 
the great glacier of Uosenlaui: From the excessive steep¬ 
ness o¥ this slope, and the abscnco of iwevasses, it was 
deemed advisable to sit and slide donm the snow, guiding 
our course witli the poles. I;i this manner we descended 
with the greatest rapidity to the plateau. Here again 
great caution was required, many of the crevasses being 
covered with a slight coating r.f frcsJi snow, ineapahlo of 
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Bustaming the weight of the human bcHly. After crossing intrepid chamois himtcra, to whom on several occasions 
plateau, we arrived at the foot of the Towmhorn. during the previous eventful day I had owed my preset- 
, at the junction of the vation. I was shortly aftcrwai-ds informed that these 

glaciers of Rasenlaui and Keufen, which at this point poor fellows, though so hardy, were ennfined by an illness* 
lucoiiie identifieil with the great slope of snow descending arising from the severity of their late exploit For niy- 
from the WVtterhornor. This region being a terra ineog- self, 1 escaped with the usual cousenucnces of* so long an 
nUa like the preceding, our advance was slow and waver- exposure to the snow in these elevated regions • namely 
ing; ami on the descent of the Tosenhorii, the difficulties 'the loss of the skin of the face, together with inllamraa^ 
appeared rather to increase .than diminish—the loose* tion of the eyes, and, accompanied by iny leniaining 
rocks and stones covering the southern aspect of the peak, guide, who was likewise in a very dold'ul condition, wo 
receding continually from under the feet and falling in recrossed the Ureat Shiedeck, arrivicl; at Interlackeii tfie 
showers over tho precipice; below which, at a fearful 10 th of July.’ 
depth, we could discern tho deep blue crevasses and 


lirislling minarets of the glacier of Roseiilaui. Quitting 
the rocks, wo again found ourselves on slopes of snow so 
vertical, that for a long period of time it was necessary 
to descend backwards, as if on a ladder, the hatchet being 


Slukely.- 


FIRESIDE CHIT-CHAT. 

NO. 

/.—You have bet« in the north lately, I think: 


ill full play. .\t the foot of one of these slopes tho snow did you come or go by way of Edinburgh ? 


broke suddenly away, leaving a crevasse apparently about 
four yards in width, the opposite border of which was 
fully twenty feet lower than that on which we stooil. 


Otiaroo. —Yes; what of that ? 

Sliike. —Oh. only I wished to know if you elinnced to 
SCO a particularly splendid cdiflcc, in the old English 


This at first sight appeared iiisurniniintahlc, the guides style, getting up near Edinburgh—the finest biiiMing, I 
themselves being bewildered, and all giving* advice in belic«-, now erecting in the United Kingdom; will cost. 


one breath. Wo were at this time clinging to the slope 
of snow, over tlie very verge of the blue gulf below. 


I am told, something like a hundred thousand pounds. 
Uil, —Well. I think I do rcoollcct suincthing of the 


.laun at length volunteered the hazardous cxjicriment of gojj. noblenmu’s residutieo, I suppose; a splendid 
clearing it at a hound: this he accordingly did, arriving gituation it occupies, west of tlie town, 
salcly on the inferior border. The ropes being detached, S(,de.—Qmt» right ns to situation, but wrong ns 
the remainder of the party mustered rosolution, and dos- to its objects. Why, it is an-hospital for educating 
pcration giving fresh coiirap, we all in turn came flying jn,,,). children—a munificent endowment 


of ICC, on which our leader was dilipntly hacking a few g,, pood a man. 

steps. A sudden ruiiihliug sound however, arresrod our r;fi--Avast We, asn’om Pipes would say. Consi- 

attcntiou; the rear guides drew the rest back with the imnevolcnse with a vengeance! More likely a 

ropes with violence, and the next iriement an avahuiehe of vanity i.i the old gentleman. Docs it not strike 

I hiiit<l/ai*/>i| iiAWn xiVfsr fhes ulufm Wo liiifl Isi«otx Ttr/sisnftTfr r.n * .. » . .... ... 


thundered down over the slojic we had lieeij^prcparing to 
cross, leaving the whole party potriiied with horror at the 


narrowne 
wliicli wu 


descended, during tlirp hours, a succession of steep walls ^ 
of ice and snow reaching the ghicier of UosenlaUi at five .i,o,,i,i he t.aken from ntider their oaronfe.’ 


o’clock e.M. The passage of this glacier rcseinhlcs in 
every respect that of tho far-famed (Jlneier do Ifossons on 
the Mont Iflanc, the crevasses being so numerous as to 
leave mere ridgi^s of iec interposed between tlicin; and 
thc'jc lidges being the only means of progress, the eye 
was constantly exposed to the view of the surrounding 


tho world should he taken from ntuier their parents' 
direction and culture, anil brought up in seclusion in 
large houses, whore they have neither industrial e.xer- 
ciscs nor domestic training, nnd at best only get some 
book instnictiou, is past my comprehension. 
iSVuL.'.—You surprise me. 1 always thought these 


was copiaiiuy exiioseu w loe view o. voo sui.ouuuiog hospitals among our most admirable institutions. Tho 


up the unfortunate individual whose presence of mind 
should fait, whilst the pinnacles of ice rising overhead 


cuinstances from the great cost of ed neat ing ctiildren, 


indeed highly perilous. The extrofne caution'and courage 
of the guides fortunately prevented the occurrence of any 


Since that remote iHwiud, the world!has got quite new 


serious accident, and at Jight p.m. we bade, a final adieU on the suhjwt of roaring and ed neat mg children ; 

to those fields of snow and ioc-hound peaks over which wlftt you will flunk curious. Ihey have gone Ixick 

our course had been directed for seventeen consecutive nature for principlo^ It is now a settled point that 
hours. All danger was now past, and the excitement »». settled among all bufc the iio-rcadnig, no-thinkxng 
having ceased, the tedious dcswnt over rocks and fallen very rt^octable lairsotingcs who go on dreaming ol tho 


lauiwerc f'tiU l»ir l)olow at our feet, whilst tho sombre Uie pale of tlie institutiou poinW out by imture 

. hue of the pii.e forests, stretchiuic down into the valley, -to wjt*. the family homo, alaleast ui pnvu^ edu- 
[•formed a strikiiiMcoutrast to thft unintoifuptcd glare of cational estobhshmeiits m which soiiiething like fireside 
I so Hmy previois hoqrs. Night was now gradually Wnnig-t le tmmng of the atfectioiia-has a pl^ 
throwing its veil over the surrounding objects; the glim- Stuie. —JJicn what would you do with ail the en- 

(lering of lights soon l)eQHpae and at nine p.M. * i i i • 

v« ait arrived safely at the baths of Rasenlaui, where . OiJpEithcr turn them Into day whool^ or infuM 
for several hours considerable excitement had prevailed— »em the principles of an education which would 
the flog fluttering on the summit of the peak having been devAp tho whole faculties and feelings of the pupils, 
discovered by means of a powerful telescope. Four small Som« might bo advantageously atelished, and their 
dots had likewise been noticed at an immense height on fiind^devotod to general puyiosw of cdueation. • _ 
the otherwise unsullied snow, which dots ha^g been i Stuke. —You would^ imt certainly meddle with hospi- 
likewise seen to change their position, the inhabitants of tals for the aged and infirm ? 

tho valleys wisely concluded that another of their stu- Gil .—Not quite sure. I rathci^tbmk that, m most 

pendous mountains was in a fair way of losing its former instances, endowed almshouses, asylums, and all that 
prestige of invincibility. kind of tiling, are got up very much ns aionumenta of 

‘ On the folloi^g morning I took leave of the two posthumous vanity. However, that is neither here nor 
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there as to the main questiim. The worst feature of 
tRcse institutions is, that the people who go into them 
^must feci, to a certain extent, that they are panjxjriseil 
'—that tliey are objects of a bounty doled out in the eye 
of the public. Now, I would prefer sheltering tiieni 
from tliis indignity. Instead of cramming a lot of old 
men and women into a big house, called an asylum, oa, 
into a row of small edifices, called almshouses, I would 
give each poor j>erson an idlowance of so mucli jH-r 
annum to go and five tvhete he liked. His pittance 
might be of consequence in providing a decent home in 
the house of a brother, sister, or other relative; or ho 
might select a cheap place of residence In the country, 
visit iiis fHends occasionally, and perhaps eke out his 
income by some trilling employment. Among the other 
advantages of this plan,* tlicyp would bo a saving of a 
house, also of ssUarics to governors, physicians, clnap- 
Itfiiis, domestics, door-kcepers, and so forth. I see it 
mentioned in the newspapers, tliat the late Sir Gabriel 
Wood has bequeathed th6 princely sum of L.30,000, to 
1)e c.vgendcd in the cn>ctiou and maintcimaec of an 
hospital in Greenock for tl (0 reception of the aged, in¬ 
firm, and disabled seamen of that port. This bequest 
will doubtless do mucli good; but it would do a great 
deal more if the cost of erecting and maintaining a fine 
mansion—perhaps on eight or ten thousand pound affair 
—were not to be abstracted from it. 

Stidie .—You do take such queer notions. 

GU. —^Perhaps so; 1 don’t insist on my plan being the 
right one in all cases. There is no rule, you know, 
without exceptions; 1 would only have the subject re¬ 
considered by those who tliink of leaving money for 
beneficent purposes. Tlie subject indeed has smother 
side: it may be a question whither bo(|Meatlied money 
over does the good expected from it, ^cave it any way 
yon like. Whereas, if men were to l»n liberal during 
their lives, instead of after de.ath, they would not only 
make sure of doing good in a right dircctioii, bnt reap 
all the pleasure of bciing hcncpilent. Is tfiero not some¬ 
thing melancholy in contemplating the death of the mjl* 
friended rich ? Picture to yourself an old wealtliy man, 
for whom no one entertains cither respect or affection; 
see him reclining on his death-bed, with no single con¬ 
solation but that of owning fifty thousand pounds. But 
what if it were fifty times fifty thousand ? It can give 
no new lease of e.xistcnce, allay no pain in his condition, 
purchase no real pleasure, ensure no happiness. Its 
possession is probably a trouble: how he should leave it 
is an annoyance. After pondering on all sorts of 
sciiemes, he fastens on tlie idea of endowing an hospital; 
and this becomes to him a kind of substantiality in his 
dreams; as he sinks unfriended to his rest, the vision of 
a building which shall rise a proud iflemorial of his 
charity floats in hie dying braip. Well, at length the | 
building is erected, but before the last stone of it is laid, 
the testator is a mass of Aay, ani. nobody tlueiks him 
for his alms. He cheated himself with a fancy. ‘ Ohn 
flatteiy soothe the dull cold qgr of death 7’ 

StuAe .—Very gloomy view of affairs I must confess; 
why, what would you be at? j, 

Gil—1 only want to see people act with a little fore¬ 
sight, and do their juty while they may. Have^ou 
ever read Garlyle’s Past and Present? , 

Stuhe. —Yfes—no: Ihave tried; but it is too mystic 
and high-flown for my poor faculties. 

Gi/.—Carlyle is seldom an> thing hut mystia It is 
ttt him, 1 suppose, and heibannot hels it. Yemn his 
mysticism there are often glesma or krong dndtial 
thought. I like originality. I like to see roen^ink 
for themselves, and not m droning on upon thn'same 
set Ilf tunes, like a barrel organ, mncratlon aftesgene- 
ration. Carlyle is one of tHbse dating orlMal tlnnkera 
and writes. He tells Ins mind, and that 1 take to be a 
great point He also tells people prettp freely at to 
^cir mlinga. One*of his sayings struck me: it is 
‘that every tgaa shouldjdnd hit vmrk, arid eh it* 

Stake.—1 see nothing in that; evinybody is bound to 
ibUow his calling. ' « . 



GU —That’s just what I expected you would say. 
Carlyle’s meaning goes deeper tliau a man’s professional 
labours. He implies that every one among us should 
cast about for some kind of work in wliic4i lie can make 
himself useful to his fellow-ereatures. One man has 
a gift for this, another lias a gift for tliat; one can give 
much valuable assistance, for example, as to tlie getting 
,,up a useftil class of schools, and another can be of mate¬ 
rial service in improving ’the health of towns. Some¬ 
times the ’work’ may consist in only giving a little 
countenance and advice; at other times it may depend 
on personal exertions; in another class of cases it may 
bo necessary to expend spme money; and at tlio very 
least it will consist in giving good wishes and no oppo¬ 
sition towards schemes of general benefit, wliieh the 
more enterprising are willing to undertake. The otlier 
day I heard of a case in point:—A guiitleiiiau and his 
w'ife, without family, and having a fortune equal to their 
wonts and wishes, became tired of living in London, 
where tliey had little else to do but amuse tlieniselve.s. 
Reflecting on bow they could lead a life not only more 
useful, but more agreeable to tlieir feelings, tliey n'solvcd 
on removing to the west of Ireland—the last place wliicli 
most people in their rank would have thouglit of. 'I'hey 
removed thither accordingly, tcxik a liouse in a poor 
village, and commenced a career of active heiicvolence. 
Not discouraged by accoimts of otliers having faile'l to 
improve the condition and habits of the Irish peasantry, 
tlicy set about a persevering course of social meliora¬ 
tion. For one thing, they established a school for teacli- 
ing girls sewing and household work; and it is uina/.ing 
what gobd this in time cffecteil. Fomierly, the iieojile 
in the village and neighbourhood hod gone about in 
rags; the women seldom mended nnytliing, anil the 
cottages were dirty and wretclied. Now', not a torn or 
ragged ganm-nt was to lie seen; buttons were sewed on 
ns soon as tjjey fell off, and the clothing generally exhi¬ 
bited quite an altered appearanee. The houses .'ilso 
were better kept; pigs were turned ont of doors, und 
the firesides had for the first time an .air of iie.atncss 
and comfort. All this of course took some yeiirs of 
incessant laliour; petty vexations liaii to he endured, 
and much opposition at first to he eneountered. Hut a 
spirit of genuine practical bcnevoicnec overeainc all 
difficulties, active and passive; and the gcntleniaii and 
his lady had ultimately the gratificatiqp of seeing their 
schemes successful. What may be the degree of pleasure 
they derive from reficetiag on the good they have lione, 
1 leave any one to judge. Can their iKirnianent s.ntis- 
faciion of mind be for a monieot compared to tlio fleet¬ 
ing pleasures of an idle thshionable existcuce~-a mere 
fiddle-faddling in drawing-rooms ? And yet tbuusands 
never venture a thought beyond enjoyments of this 
transitory kind. 1 would not, certainly, rcoximmend all 
the worid to rush away to Ireland, like the hero :ind 
heroine of iny anecdote, althoilgh many might do worse. 
Persons willing to do good to their fcUdw-creatures may 
find plenty scenes of enterprise, plenty things to do at 
their own doors. And to do so, is what is implied ly a 
man’s finding his work, and doing it > 

Stake. —l^ell, If it be all that, 1 think tliere is plenty 
of It just novr. Every one seems to be running after 
everything bnt what he has any express call to in-, 
terfere with. And what a struggle /.cople hav^p ap¬ 
pear what they ate not! I am sure many mistaKc their 
own dignity andi^portance in trying to play sccor I 
fiddle to <^hers, fw they onl^ get laughed at for the' * 
folly. Cdbdeh, the other day, 1 observe, gave a smart 
rap oyer the knuckles to tKollb wHo build their great¬ 
ness oh this false foundation. * I know a case (said tie) 
exactly in point. In CJheshire there is a young man, 
the BoiKof a wealthy manuJHcturer, who i? exc.et^ingly 
fond of hounds and horses, of hunting and sporting, and 
whose greatest ambition it is to ape the mauners and 
keep the company of the neighbouring squires. He is 
the darling of his motiier, who encourages him in all his 
extravagant expenses, on Uie pleaithat ho is such a 
credit to the family, and keeps such good society—^to 
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say nothing of the live or six hunters whicli ho keeps 
besi<Ies. Well, this young gentleman M'as lately riding 
along the road with a certain friend of mine, n noble¬ 
man, and a Minting siiuire. On coming lo a turn of the 
road, he thought that he would be able to make a steeple¬ 
chase ride across the fields, instead of going round; and 
when he was gone, my friend inquired who was the 
young fellow witli such capital cattle; when the squire 
replied, “Oh, he's only one of tliom eottori (jiaps offthb 
hills.” Now. if any of the cotton lords of I’reStoii have 
the same ambition as the Cheshire cotton chap, lot them 
think of what was said of him liehind his hucsk. The 
squires, although just before^they may have been drink¬ 
ing your wine, will say of you, “ He’s ordy a cotton cliap 
from I’reston.” They wont know anything more about 
you. It is iilwnys a gnw mistake for a man to attempt 
to set up for what lie Ut not. For what he is, he is 
soinething; but as a meife sham, he is notliing, A eot- 
ton-siiiiiiicr is somebody wt,ile he sticks hy his order; 
he lias ill that both rank and resiieidability. It is 
tlirough such as lie that Manchester has become a great 
and important town in the estimation of stij^tesnien and 
in tlie eyes of tlic W'orld ; and tliat greatness was ac¬ 
quired ouly by tlie Manchester ina'mifactiirers setting 
up for tliemsi'lves and forming an order of tlu ir own. 
It is to them that we owe tlie inslitutions audAthe- 
lueuni wliieli h.ave niade Maucliestcr ceiebrnted.’ Now, 

1 take tins not to lx. a bad hit. 

f«V/.— t)f course it is; and I uould mbl, tiiat tlie man 
will) follows bis pnifession. is preeistle the person wlio 
(•ill! tie of most use in helping other.''. You talk of jaople 
running about doing things out of the cnliimry tniek. 
'!'lio'ig1i not fnnil of betting, I will t.ila' any odds tlnit 
if you investigate this very enrious mutter, you will lind 
tliat it is oluefly the very busy who iire eoneerned in .‘ill 
tlie out-of-the-way pieces of duty. 1 have alwavs re- 
markuii tliis, Tliose who have plenty of time, and 
plenty of means, seldom do ailytiiing. IVlio are tliose 
wild .let iis magistrates, as iiieiiiiiers of li.ird-working 
committees, 'is bustlers about on all oeeasions when any i 
giaid work i.- on hand? Not the men who have nothing 
to do; not Uiose wlio And a diffieulty in killing time; 
imt persons who have already nearly every inoineiit 
filleil lip —nlio have perhaps twenty to thirty letters to 
aiisner daily, and who habitually givq close cuiisidera- 
tinii lo privide business of the ninst iiiqxirtaiit kind. I 
bav(' M-eii so mIScli of tliis, tliat wlien I want any onu to 
leifd as.sistaoi--' in sonio useful public duty, I never go 
to tbe idle and leisuis'iy—1 always seek out tlui man u lio 
lias so inucti to do tiiat ho seiu'cely knows wliicli hand 
to turn lo. 

Utii/ii ’.—That Kctir.s about as iNirado.vical as the art 
of putting a quart into a pint bottle. I am for every 
person inindiiig imm'iaw one, Clijirity begins at home. 

Oil. —Yes, but dees not end lliere. No doubt men 
may sometimes do liarur by their meddling. 'IVo must 
always take judgment along with us, and act ac<*ord- 
itigl>. I am disposed, for instance, to think tliat there 
is far too much fuss made about improving the condition 
of the working-classes, so called.. 

StuAc .—I am all amazemebt! You who have always 
. spoken in sncli a friendly strian of tbe working-classes! 

Oil .—It is because 1 am Iheir friend (hat 1 say what 
I ^y. Althougltau advocate for every one helping In 
tliinS^icval cause of huiuauity, not only as a matter of 
^iity, hui I'rum the pleasure to be d^ved from doing 
gnisl, I am equally an adtKicate for an making the very 
best effort to help tlicmi^vcs. ffelf-cxertiott and sdf- 
dependence are Uiiqa^Ubpabl^ our portion. Nature, 
ill iiiy opinion, iievor intended that all the thinking 
should be done by a few, and. that aU tlie rest of man¬ 
kind siiould act as puppdts under tncui. Ei^ry man 
lias brains as well as hands, and to inipowj no labour on* 
tliese brains is fiir from wise. This is, however, what clap¬ 
trap writers on tbe working-dasses seem inclined to da 
Instead of recommending 'working-men to use their 
thinking facultieB,to cultivate self-denial and self-respect, 
to make every reasouable efibrt to improve their means 


and opportunities, they appear to wish them to remain 
|jasSiv«—work, but not think •, for everything that ean 
improve their condition is to in* left to the contrivaiice 
of the parties charged wiHi looking after and thinkiilU 
for them. Don’t you sue that this is not cxactly.as it 
ought to he, and Is m some measure poiitrary to com¬ 
mon sense ? X think I pay the workiiig-dasses a inuidi 
higher compliment when I tell them they have as good 
hituns amongst them as are to be found in any other 
department of society, and tliat tliejl have only to cul¬ 
tivate and exercise these brains, ohd act in unison with 
others dho are desirous of aiding them, in order to re¬ 
medy all imperfections in their habits and condition. 

StuA ^.—For m;^ part I don’t see that anything keeps 
Uowii the working-classes but their intemperance. Cure 
that, and they will be.all right. 

Oil. —inteniiierance i# only a symptom of a disease, 
not tbe disease itself; and it is of little use attacking 
symptoms. Yet this is what has lately been attempted 
ill the laudable endeavour te put down iiitumperuiice 
among Jtlie humbler classes. The true plan of proce¬ 
dure would be, to reach tbe malady which pronfpts men 
to ilfinsiimu iheir earnings in liquor. Wliat is tliis 
malady ? Ignorance; and, along with that, want of self- 
respect. Ijiitil the working-classes are educatwl, and 
improved iu their tone of manners, their habits, ami 
their aspirations, wo can have little expectation of seeing 
tliem aiiandon dram and beer drinking. T'empurance 
societies must therefore in a great measure alter their 
proee-din.qj. They must commence a crusade against 
popular ignoraiicef insist on the carrying out of broad 
plans of national education ; advance measures of sani¬ 
tary jiiiprovenicnt; and encourage all amusements, lite¬ 
rary and othej'wise, of harmless kind. 

StuAc. —I saw a pamphlet the other day in m liich the 
•writer—the Tb'v*. ’I'liaddeus O’Malley, and apparently a 
well-meaning sort of man—qiuintcd out how advantageous 
it would he for the workhig-cl.c'ses to live in a spe ies 
of clubs, forty to fifty families in so many apartments, 
^11 in one building: the having of rent, and also by buy¬ 
ing everything at wholesale prices, wonld, he says, be 
pnidigiona 

Oil, —1 have no faith in these projects. They do not 
.siiificicntly fake the failings and prepossessions of man¬ 
kind into account. My belief is, that on human nature 
is stamiu'd tin* principle of living in independent fami¬ 
lies. j\ hiisbiind, wife, and children, compose a coiumu- 
nity i«Tfei‘t in itself; and to seek happiness or pro- 
sjierity by any other arrangement, is clearly against 
nature, ami must necessarily fail. Some otiicr time. 1 
shall give you a little mure of tiiy mind on this iiimiicn- 
tous subject, if you will have patic^iee to listen to me; 
meanwhile, lUkit is getting late, I must bid you goed- 

V • 

Stuke.— Good-by, Gilaroo, good-by. [ Gilaroo .leparU.'] 
A que|,*r fish that ^ I liunteUr liiiii in his newfangled 
ffetions. 


Tiy4 FOKT'S VOCATION AND POWKK. 

It is not enough that tlio iioet can gracefully dally with 
the fibwers and the breeaes by %d wayside ; that be can 
feel and njiikr felt the glories of nature, and weave into bis 
lays the lioania of sun, and moon, and star-s. Diese tlni go- 
nuinc poet inilst and ivill rcoognisc iu all Dieir lieanty, and 
apnrwriatc tbciii .hs costly material in building tlie liouso 
onii^^DC. He will fasliionttbeih into a rainbow that shall 
spaiAie wce])itig vale of earth, and make it radiant with 
Ine Itics of lieavon, even when darkest with storms, lint 
tliisis not enuugb. Man is tbe grand work of nature, or 
ratlilr of Hod ; and it is in man, and bis destinies and 
struggles, that the poet must find his noblest tbeme.* The 
true vocation of the poet unqucstionabljr is to animate the 
hunian race iu its progress from bacbaristn towards virtue 
and greatness. He is appointed by Providenoe So arouse 
to generous exertion, and to ooiisolb in distress. Diere is 
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the intellectiial life ; its errors, its failures, its sorrows, 
an^ its eriincs, all arc prolific of poutio and dramatic 
matter of the intensost interest. To guide and encourage 
luiiiianity in its arduous but evcr-ouwa'rd oarccr; to assist 
it to tread down despotism and oppression; to give oflcct 
to the tc.ars and groans of the suffering; to truniMt abroad 
wrong in all its shapes ; to whisiier into the ffuntiug soul 
, the glorious hopes of a still higher existence— these arc, i 
and have ever been, the godlike tasks of the true poet, and 
therefore has ho bem styled a prophet and a priest. There 
ne^er was an age in wliielv tlio magniffeent developments 
of human genius and lutellectnal cnofgy, in which, too, the 
sooial position of society presented to the mind obtho poet 
such stirring and magnificent themes, ns the present. Wo 
have advanced, in Europe and America at kvast, out of the 
first p^ods of barbarism and semi-barbarism. Christunity 
has done a great work njx^n the earth in estahUshing as 
civil and as national pnneipluif the grand doctrines of 
human right, and in opening the general mind to the per- 
cejltion of the fact, th.at virtue, h.ipi)incHs,nnd immortality, 
go luind in hand. Wc have uttered our jiid^iient against 
slavery, and war, and priesheraft, .‘uid have given deep and 
inotirable wounds to tiioso enemies of tlio earth’s repose, 
if wo lihvo not been yet able utterly to remove them 
to their true place, amongst the monstrosities which 
are only matter of memory and of wonder, lint wc 
see daily in the mind not merely of private society, and 
of enlightened men in their writings, but in the mind of 
nations, and its expression through the press, tlint the 
leaven of peace and lilierty is fast leavening the whole 
popular mass in most countries, and will ere long present 
glorious fruits. Tlio energies which once manifested tbem- 
wlvcs in war, are now turned into the noble channels of 
moral investigation and scientific disedvery. Steam, elec¬ 
tricity, and olicmistTy, are from day to day luminoimly re¬ 
volutionising all our modes of life and manner of thinking. 
ISy means of them * ite.ni already run to and fro db the 
earth, and knowledge .s increased.' Hnt*iit.ill there is a 
\'ast mountain of ignorance, of prrjudiccsssndof crime ami 
suffering to remove. The very light which’s ixiured upon 
118 only lays more bare to our astonishment the Social evils 
that have long walked almiit in the darkness. Wc see the 
multitude thronged together in jSisery, and* the few only 


and intellectual euioyment. From factories, and pits, .and 
denso alleys, the weak and young cry out of oppressions 
that destroy body and soul, and they aro the poets with 
. the words of fire and feeling, at the head of preachers, 
literary and public men, who must be the grc.at projfficts 
of social sympathy, the heralds of .{ustirc, and Christian 
kindness between man and man, if they do nut desert their 
hcavcn-aiipointcd jiost. One true word from them goes 
like an electric flash through all the joints and sinews of 
society. It is on tho great subject of hum.m right and 
Chri8ti.m love tliat they aro omy great to their imssiblo 
extent. By this th^ seise at once on the whole world, 
and become famous in the same moment tliat they arc the 
eternal bcnefoctors their fellow-men. It is not the p.ir- 
ticular evil which they strike at and destroy, wliieii mc.a- 
sures the limits of their b*icfaetion. llicy proimgsto a 
8]>irit which goes on operating the same moral chanj^es from 
ago to age. By the single poem of ‘ The Shirt,’ Hood aciiuinm 
more fauie than by alt the jircvions labours of twenty years. 
He became in an instant the jxict of the million, and in¬ 
stead of tile smile which bad illnminod tho face jaded 
luxury at his puns, ten thousand blessings from the beoril 
of the wronged and afllktcd rose up to Heaven onjiistbe- 
half. What is it that has given to Burns and Ebenezef 
Elliot such a living place in the souls of the pcojjlo ? It is 
because, with all their love of nature, they had a still live¬ 
lier love of man, and gave utterance to those great,tnitli8 
which became, as soon ss uttered, tho propetty, tlb lan¬ 
guage, and the watchwords of tho million in tbeirkand 
quest' after liberty and knowledge.—AWfc/M Reriip Jw 
Dtecmher, E 

• KINDNESS TO ANIHAU. f 

Cows will show their pleasure at seeing those who liavo 
been kind to them, by moving their cars gently, and putting 
out tlieif wet noses, ^y old horse rests bis head on tho 
gate with groat complacency when ho sees me coming, 
expecting to roeeive an ai>p'c or a piece of bread. I sliould 
even ho sorry to see my poultry and pigs get out of my 
way with any symptoms of fear.—Jerw'i Glcmmge ., ■ 


GnKAT BRITAIN. 

Tlio groat alterations in nicclinnics, the application of 
cliemistry to agrioulturc, and the iiulimited powers of 
steam, seem to have opened to the people off.Qrcat Britain 
11 new, and assuredly no unroal, fiebl of view, ruder forms 
from whlcli the philosopher may turn away, as from ciiqity 
symbols of niatcri.al dvilisation, the great ideas of .an in¬ 
finite extension of manly power and lu.aiily industry have 
been developed: with tho eyccptioii of the wiperfieial ex¬ 
tent of tills little island, every element of society is hero in 
a state of rapid and endless growth. Tho pninilation iiliuost 
doubles itself in the oonrso of a man's lifctiiiio.. Thu nat ii- 
ral Tcsoftrces of tho soil aro contiuually increased by the 
application of science. Wligt ran always bo .aehieved by 
poM'er, can now be oxeontod with certainty by means of 
tho wonderthl matiiral element whieh man renders subor¬ 
dinate to his service. In all directions, tliv walls of the 
world—the horizon of socioty—apjMiar on the jsiiiit of 
vanishing, and nobody can venture to fix a limit to' the 
exertions nr the acts of man in reference to his earthly 
existence on this planet .—AvyAurg OaxeUe. 

. A HAPPY lill-’E. 

[sib IlKXnV WOTTOK, 1.TO—1B39] 

How Iiappy is lio born ami lauglit, 
lliut serveth not another's will; 

VVhojio armour Is his honest thoiiglit. 

And simiilc truth his utmost skill. 

Wliose passions not his masters an>. 

Whose hoiil is still prcjiareil for death; 

Untied unto tho world by care 
Of pnblio fiuiie, or private brentb ! 

Who envies none that elianee ilolh raise. 

Nor vice hath ever imderstmid ; 

How deepest wounds arc given hy piaisv, 

Nor rules of state, but rules of gisMl! 

AVbo hath his life from rumours fieed, 

Wlio-se eonseieiiee is Ids strong retreat; 

Mlioso state cun neiUivr flntleisos feed, 

Nor ruin m.tkc oppressous great! 

^ Who floii doth late and etU’Iy )>r:iv, 

Mniw of hb* grace than gifts to lend . 

And entertains the harmless day 
Wilh a religions book or frioijd ! 

This nuui is freed from sc. vile hands. 

Of hope to rise (.r fear to fall: * 

herd of himself, though not of hinds, * 

And having nothing, yet hath all. 


DOHESTtC KNDEAKMRNTg. 

I hold it indeed to lie a sure sign of a mind nut poised 
as it ought to lx*, if it ho insensible lo the pleasures »f 
borne, to the little joys and endrarments of a family, tu 
the aflieclion of rekatloDs, to the fidelity of domesties. Next 
to being well wilh his own conscL'noc, the friendsldp ami 
’attachment of a man’s family and dependents seems to 
IOC one of tho most conifortablo oircumstanccH of his lol. 
His sitiuation, with regard to either, I'oi-ms that sort of 
liosom comfort or disquiet that sticks close to him at all 
times and seasons, and whicli, though he may now and 
then for^rct it, amidst tho bustle of public or the hurry of 
active life, will resume its place in his thonghls, and its' 

E anent eff'edts on his happimam, at every pause of am- . 
1 or of business.— Home. f 

RECBEATION8. 

Let your rccreaDbns be mwly, moderate, seasonable^ 
and lawful: the use of recreation is to strcngllien your 
labour and sweeten your rest. But there are some so rigid 
or so timorouC, that they avoid all diversions, and daro not 
indulge lawful delights for fear of offending. Those aro 
hard tutors, if not tyrants to themselves; whilst they pro¬ 
tend to tt mortified strictness, they are injurious tor their 
own liberty, and tho liberality of their Maker.—.vtce/e. 

FubUahed by W. ami It. Cuambsiu), High Street, liiliulinrgh (also 
98, Miller Street, tilugaw); sad, with their itermissioii by W. S, 
Qua, Amen Corner, Iiondmi.—Printed by Baaviivavand Evans, 
IVblteMan, bondoa. 
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A VISIT TO A IIAIIKM. 

!iV A L.U>y. 

AiTii'i cxvi rionijiiig fur t'.vo the niiscvics alli-nd- 
liu; riiii'!li wt 'itl'i’v in tlio Blsuik Su-i, it wus willi feel- 
iii”H i.i' iiR-\pi‘.‘ssililt! satisfaction that we touiid our 
littli' vcS'Cl I'liiitiii" iilonp: the sinootli waicr at tlie 
nmnlli ol' t’lie Diviiubf. IVo had the tedium of a qiia- 
r.i'd'ne h'diire us; hut it did not extend to the Turkish 
side Ilf the river; uad we .leeordinely wont asliore at a 
lieaul'iful little village, where the captain stopped for an 
Iionr to taki' in ]irovisions. We liad, however, iniscal- 
I'lii.ited tiie hospitality or rather toleration of tlu sc rural 
hillowi'-s of Mahomet; for the moment we cnteretl the 
p'.ii’c. we were followc'd hy a gronding ennvd, full of fury 
•it (he sight of a set of giaours, and in the end we Imd 
I'l ourselves by liight fron» a shower of stones with 
wlii.'ii they asuiiled ns. Nc'xt mornin;^ awaking at 
five o'cloek, we found our h.ark anehored in the har- 
honr of AVidihn, the principal town of Bulgaria, and^ 
file sent of govfirmiont of the Pasha Kiredeen. A mes¬ 
sage from the captain requested that I wonld come 
upon di I'k to ai't. as interpreter. 

I w:i< ;i(d long in obeying the summons, and found 
the 1 iiisscugcTS and oftieurs of the stc-anicr surrounding 
a man whom "^at once distinguished to be a. Oreek, 
tliiiugli Iie'woro the Turkish costume, and who was 
vaiirlv endeavouring to make himself understootl, with 
a few worils of wretched Italian, by a party wdio, except 
ourselves, consisted solely of French and Hungarians. 
He was greatly relicMid when I addressed him in 
Ihimaie, anil liu at once explained tlic purport of his 
vi'iit. llis Highness Kiredecn I’asha, whose doctor he 
was, had sent him to request that we would go and visit 
liiin, as ho had very Stldom an opportunity of seeing, 
Franks, and partiouharly ladies. He had desired the 
doctor to use his utmost eloquence in securing our con¬ 
sent, and had sent several soldiers of his own guard to 
I eoixhict us in safety to the palace. Our captain, who 
I . seemed greatly to drciOd otfending the pasha, declarciU 
that wc could not refuse, and that the,visit wonld be 
hiiijdy interestinjl; assuring me at the same .time, that 
the presence of tlie formidable-looking guard would 


I of the preceding evening had so far coolwl the ardour 
I of most of tl'.e travellers, .that no one seemed dlsimscd 
I to aecomp.aiiy mo except two Frenchmen, our#own in.^ 
1 tiniate friends and travoUing companions. 

! It was a large and really picturesque town, the streets 
I broad and Imndsome, lined with the open stalls where 
i the TuAs liabitually transact business, and many of 
I tliem edvered in,* so as to render it agreeable to walk 


through them even in tlSe heat of the day. As we pa.ised 
along, preceded and surrounded by tiio soldiers,* we‘ 
were struck witli thg terror which they seemed to in- i 
spire among the people, who, so far from showing any 
disimsition to injure us, scarcely even dared to rais(! their 
eyea llie doctor, who had been absent many years 
from (i recce, w'.as delighted to have an opportunity of 
talking his own laiign.age, and gave me much infor¬ 
mation as w'e proceeded: he told mo that the pasha 
was exceedingly rich and powerful, and had many 
thousand subjects. The late Sultan Mahmoud had 
given him his own adopted' daughter in marriage, and 
my new aeqnaintmico promised to endeavour to obtain 
jKirmission for n>e to visit the harem; but this, he said, 
was a favour rarely granted to any one, and would de¬ 
pend entireijyn the p^lia being favourably disposed to¬ 
wards us. He then asked me why the other passengers 
had nut accepted the invitation; and when I mentioned 
the cause of their fears, he instantly begged I wi uld 
describe thc^principal actors in the assault, and give the 
name of the village, ‘ fer,’ he said, ‘ the pasha will have 
Hhem all punished instantly; he is anxious to encourage 
str.'Uigers to come here.’ Now, I knew that in Turkey 
inmhlmmt invariably means decapitation, aiiu I could 
not help thinking that sucli summary vengeance, taken 
on a whole population, wonld by no means tend to pro¬ 
duce an encouraging effect on the niiiiils of the tra¬ 
vellers lie wisheil ti> conciliate. My companions wore 
of the same opinion. We therefore extorted a promise 
from the doctor that ho wonld say nothing on the sub¬ 
ject, and very soon fonnd ourselves at the gate of the 
palace. It was a dwelling by no njeans unworthy of a 
prince, and ewering ahirge space of ground. We passed 
through a handsome gateway gmu^cd by sentinels, and 
entered an immense court^lm(»t entirely filled with 
^IdierS. The builiftng itself was l»iw, and very irregu¬ 
lar, consisting principally of a succession of long gal¬ 
leries and terraces: hutfihere was also an endless num¬ 
ber of rmnns, e.aeh destined to a separate purpose, whieh 
*1116 doctor named to ns os we passed through them— 
the waiting-room, the' audiuitf^e-charaber, the room 
where tlnicmirts of justice ■were held, and so on ; and in 
all of these, motley groups were to be seen, of just such 
persons as in more civilised parts of the world invariably ' 
crowii round the dwelling;^ of the great. The pasha’s 
own dependents seemed very numerous, and several of 
therf now ofileiously led the way to the room where ■a'c 
wer| to wait his highress. The furniture consisted 
solel/ of a lung low divan, amply supplied with cushions, 
and several baskets filled w^th the rarest flowers. The 
doctor, and several others who followed us in, took off 
their slippers on entering the apartment, and then 
ranged thcmselvos round it, their hands crossed on their 
bosom. , During the interval of delay which followed, 
we remsined in great admiration of the view from the 
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windovrg, which was most striking; the strange oriental 
town, composed of the moat fantastic buildings, and 
half bid by fine old trees, lay smiling in the sunslunc, on 
the banks of the noble river. Suddenly a great move¬ 
ment was manifest iq the outer rqom, and the doctor, 
wiUi •somewhat of trepidation, announced the pasha. 
Two or three soldiers entered, and took their station at 
ihe door, and his highness almost instantly appeared, 
leaning on two Turks. He wiis a tall, good-looking 
man, with pierciiig^ark eyes, and a grave stem expyes- 
sioivof countenance: he Wore the tight-fitting braided 
Burtout, and the red\«p or fez, drawn down over his 
strengly-marked eyebrows, and his )ieakcd black beard 
fell altpost to Ilia waist, where a magnificent i;word was 
secured by a leathern belt. He possessed a dimity of 
manner which was really nuite imposing; coming for¬ 
ward without speaking, he ^k^iy hand, and requested 
mo to sit on tlm divan beside liim, and tiien turning to 
•tlie*doctor, directed him to introduce my two compa¬ 
nions, and ordered stools to be brought, tliat they miglit 
sit opposite to him. We ttero amused to see wiat the 
poor docj'or, fiinneriy gay and talkative, had suddeply 
subsided into the most liumble and submissive of bemgs. 
lie acted as interpreter—for his highness stxikc nothing 
but Turkish—and some minutes were spent in going 
through the usual compliments with all due formality. 
Pipes were then brought in by two negro slaves; and 
one, splendidly inlaid writh jewels, was offered to me. I 
was tolerably well acqusunted with the cenmionious 
usages which are * de rigueu*' in an Eastern visit; and I 
tiicrcforc, to the' utter astonishment of my j^ench 
friends, composedly took it, and saluted the pasha with 
all the solemnity 1 could muster. It is only strict po- 
t litencss to repeat this salutation, wliicli is i>erfuruiftl by 
placing the hand on the lieart, the lips, anikthc forehead, 
every time that anything is offered; an:} the pasha and 
I were therefore to bo seen constantly bowiiigwith great 
gravity, while coffee and sweetmeats were Ixung lianded 
round. The intense solemnity of our proceedings, how¬ 
ever, ipct with a must ludicrousihterruption. 

One of our passengers on laiam of the steamer was nUi 
American, and so .thoroughly an American in manners 
and in ideas that we had very little intercourse with 
liim, even within the narrow bounds of our cumuion 
sitting-room. Wc even did not know his name, thougii 
one of our party had maliciously named iiini ‘ Kentucky,* 
from the constant repetition of this word in his conver¬ 
sation. The said Kentucky we had left asleep on the 
table in the saloon, and great therefore was our amaze¬ 
ment when, unasked and unannounu'd, he made his ap¬ 
pearance at the door, pushing Ms way through the guard, 
and matching up to th'e_pa^a, 'his hat on Ids iiead and 
his cane in ids hand just as lie would have walked 
along the streets of lioston. The intrudef stared at his 
liighncss fiir a few mkiutcs with iin|)ertarbablo coolness, 
and then turning to mo (for he could speak iiutliiiig but 
English), he ejaculated, ‘ I'oalculate he never saw ai^ 
American afore.’ The horror of my two companions 
(whose Frencli politeness was mpt thoroughly sliocked), 
the eonstemation of the doctor, and the indignation of 
the pasha at this want of respect, were must amusing ^ 
the latter fixed his flashing eyes on the unfortuiiMe 
Kentucky with a look which evidently made him 
uneasy, and I hastened to excuse Ms sudden afpcarancc 
the best w-ay I conld- 

The doctm' now told me that the pasha had consented 
to my visiting the harem, ant^e proposed conductii^ me 
tbitlier at once, if I felt so disposed. 1 was delightcdMth 
the prospect of inspecting on establishment vraich must 


be BO ven characteristic, so perfectly Eastern; fbrvhc 
doctor told me that no other stranger had ever been 
admitted to the apartments of the sultana, who was of 
CQUlrse a ver^ great personage m their estimation, whereas, i 
at Constantinople, so many travellers habitually visit the J 
, harems, that they are l^lf Europeanised. My two com* 
panious did not, however, look much pleased at the idea 
of being left in solemn conference with the pasha, which, 
in the absence ef the doctor and m^lf, must be reduced 


to the mute language of the eyes ; nor did they sccin to 
derive much consolation from my assuranuc Hint Hie 
further proceedings of Kentucky would probaldy idl'oid 
them some ezeitemont. Itut it was linpossiltle that tliey 
should accompany us, and wc Hierefore IcftShein, seated 
beside the American, with whom they could hold no com- 
nimiication, and directly opposite to the pasha, who 
^tared fixedly at them with the most imperturbable 
dignity. 1 followed my companion through several long 
eSmdors, putting tmnight ‘various negroes and otlier 
staves, who seemed to think it was as much as their head 
was worth to look at me. The doctor told me, that on 
account ef her high rank, the snltaua reigned singly in 
the harem as the pasha’s only wife, but that there were a 
number of odalisques, one of whom could speak (freok, 
and would interpret for me. Wc crossed an open court, 
wiHt a fountain playing in the centre of it, and enteied 
what seemed to be a separate building. Here the doctor 
stop])Cd, not even passing tho threshold, and told mu liu 
could go no farther, and that two negroes, who now pre¬ 
sented themselves, wctu to bo my guides. I did not half 
like being left alone in this strangc-looking place, and 
would have remonstrated against his leaving me; but liu 
looked peifScHy terrified when I proposed it, luij dis¬ 
appeared the inoineiit the door was opened. The two 
slaves walked before me in silence, their eyes bent on Hie 
ground, through several passages, till wc rcnrliud the fuul 
of a stair, where they in their turn consigned me to the 
care of two women, who were waiting for me. One of 
these was the interpreter, a remarkably pretty wo'inni, 
though immensely fat; and the other was, without ex¬ 
ception, the must hideous old woman I ever beheld, wlioiii 
T rightly guessed to bo Hie duenna of the harem. They 
received me \tith the highest delight, and as lliougli I 
were conferring a great honour upon them, lirveutly , 
kissing my hands and (he hem of my dress, in return fir | 
which I could only wish that they might live a iliousuiid 
years and never sec a ‘bad Lour.’ Seizing me l>y (be 
bauds, they dAigged me in triumph up the stair-, and 
through several rooms, to tho audience chamber of b< r 
|)nghncss the sultana. Like that of the piisba, it w.c, 
furnished with a long divan, over which were sjirea'l two 
of the most splendid cashmere shawls 1 ever saw: several 
cushions were ranged on the floor, and tlic' windows wciu 
all hermetically closed by the fatal screen, of which wc 
hiid heard so much. They arc a sort of wooden lattice ; 
but the open spaces are so very small, that ono can 
scarcely discern anything without. • 

The women moac mo sit down, and when 1 plaotd 
myself in tho usual European manner, they begged me, 
in a deprecating tone, not to remain in that cnnstraiin-d 
position, but to put myself quite at wy ease, as if I were 
in my own house. How fiir 1 was at my ease, installed 
‘ d la Turque* on an immepse pile, of cushions, I leave to 
be imagined by any one who ever tried to remsan fix c 
minutes in chat posture. The interpreter now left me 
alone with tho old woman, who crouched down on a 
eushion at my feet, and with thenelp of a few words of 
Turkish with which 1 was acquiunted, she intuiaged to 
give mo quite as much information as 1 wished fur on 
the domestic life of Eirodeen I’asha’s large family. Wc 
I were interrupted by the arrival of some fifteen or sixteen 
young slaves, who came running into the room laughing 
and telking like a party of school girls, each one pausing 
at the door to nfeke mo the usual salmtation, and then 
clustering together in groups to gaze at me with ^..t 
ei^r interest. They all wore tho same dress, and cer¬ 
tainly it looked onViemmost s^-gularly graceful, as they\ 
stood in a sort of languishing, indolent attitude, with 
their arms folded, and their tong algiond-shaped eyes - 
half closed. It consisted of a loose silk jacket, reaching 
to the waist, another underneath^ of a different colour, 
falling below the knee, and flinally, k pair of enoniiously 
svide kroAsers, either wholly red, or a mixture of gay 
colours, which almost covered their little yellow slippers. 
A silk handkerchief, and various other ornaments, were 
twisted in tiieir hut with quitai as much genuine 
coquetry as is to be found in more civilised esuntries. 
Of all the numberi only ^hree ri^ruck tSe as having any 
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peat claim to beauly; but cetitunly creatures more aplendid and unbecooilng, and I once more had to ea- 
loTCly than they wore could nowhere have been seen, press my euthusiawn and delight, which soeiucd gristly 
Two of them were CtKassiaiiB, with long &ir hair, and to jp?atify her. She then returned the compliment -by 
TOU. brown even; the other wjw, I think, a Oeorgian—very minutely Inspectuig iny own dresii, and the slaves, fW- 
dark, with lk.autil'ul features and the most haughty ex- getting all ceremony in iboir curiosity, crowded eagerly 
pression of countenance. It was evident that she wae held round me. My bonnet saflly puralod them: aifd ^cn, 
iu grciii respect as the mother of a fine little boy whom to please them, I took it off, tlwy wofe most dreadfully 
she had jn her arms. All of them had their nails dyo(f vandalised to see mo with my hair uncovered, and could* 
with that odious honna with wliich they disfigure thuir scarcely believe that I was not ashamed to sit all day 
hamls and feet. • without a veil or handkerchief; ttiey could not coiioeire 

I'l-esently there was a strange shuffling noise heani eitlicr why I should wear gloves, .unless it were to hide 
without, a prodigious rustling of silk and satin, and tlic the wssit of henna, with which they ofteted to supply 
interpreterhurrying ill, announced the sultana jtliv slaves me. They then proceeded to ask me the most extraor- 


by half adoscu women. She was a tall dignified-looking to this poor princess, vegeta^iig from day to day within 
liersoii, of some fiie-and-thirty, and far from handsome: her four walls, as that af a bird in the air must Im.to a 
nothing could be more splendid than her dress, or more mole burrowing in the earth: her life consisted, as ^e 
perfectly ungraceful. She wore a, pair of light-blue silk told me, of sleeping, eating, dressing, and bathing, ^lie’ 
trousers, so excessively large and wide that it was with never walked iariher than from one room to miother, and . 
the greatest ditliculty she could walk ; over these a naj- 1 can answer for her not having an idea lieyond the nar¬ 
row rolio of red cashmere, covered with gold embroidery, row limits of her prison. It is a strange and rfucst uu- 
with a border of flowers also worked in gold at least 'ix natgral state to which these poor women ai-e brought, 
inches wide ; this garniout was about five yards long, and nor ilo 1 wonder that the Turks, whoso own detestable 
o|wm at the two sides us far as the knee, so that it swept cgoti.-iiu aloiio causes it, should dccl.aro that they have 
oil the ground in ail directions. Her waist was bound by no souls. 


a cashiucro scarf of great value, and from Lor shoulders Her highness now sent for her children to show them to 
liung an ample pelisse of brown satin, lined with the me, which proved that I was rapidly advancing iu her 
most beautiful zibclllno fur; her head-dress was a silk good graces: and, as I luckily .knew well that 1 must 


haridkcifliicf ombroidcred with gold; and to complete her not look at them without pronouncing the wish that they \ I 
cosiumc, she was literally covered with diamonds. Slio might ;j'.c for evc^, iu case 1 should have .an evil eye, ; i 
rts-civod me in the most amiable iiianncr, though with she was well disposed to receive all my pr.'iises of lIiciii, 
great stalelitu’ss and diguit.v ; and when I ^gged the iu- and allow mo to caress thorn. She hail four tine little 11 
torjiretcr to tell her highness how greatly 1 felt the chihiren, and the eldest, a boy of six years old, wiis super- 
lioiiour she liad done me in inviting me to visit her, her feet a miniatJlrc of his father, that it was quite ;..diciou8. 
features ruhixod into a smile ; and dra.ggirig hei'self imd He was drs>sRod,exactly iu tin* same way, wearing even a ,, 
her load of finery to the divan, slie placed iicrself upon little sword ; and lie came in bowing with so pre< iKoIy ' | 
it, and desired me to sit beside her : I obeyed, and had tlie same ilignified manner, that I rialiy .should as soon '! 

i.. __ ._1_..._1*_ A.. T-..t .t .A-A* 


then to rccoinnicnce all the compliments and salnUtions hare thought of ollcrliig bonhuus to the pasha himself us < 
I had gone through at the pasha’s, with still greater to tliis luipiisiiig little*personage. My attention to the ' 
energy, for 1 could see plainly that both herself and her*.children quite won the heart of the sultauu, and she 
slaves, who stood in a semicircle round us, were very desired the. interpreter to t<*ll me that wo were hence- 
teiiacious of hw dignity, and that they watched most forwanl to be * sistersand I was oldigcd to receive 
critically every movement I made. I was detcrmimxl, this addition to my family connexions with becoming 
therefore, to omit nothing that should give them n high delight; she also wished me to ho informed that she 
idea of my ‘ savoir vivre,'according to their own notions, had once seen a Christian at Co-i.-tautinople, and tli^t 


and began by onco more gravely accepting a pipe. At she was not at all like me. 1 l!-.light this vciy likely, 
the pasha’s 1 hasl managed merely to hold it in my hand, but I was growing very ansion.s to teriniunte my vimI, ' j 
oecaslonally touching it with my lips, without really which had lasted, with its intcTminablc ceremonies, ii 
Using it; but I soon saw that, with smno twenty pairs of nearly two hours. The sultana was very unwilling to ! 
c^es fixed jealously upon me, I must smoke here— posi- let me go, hut when 1 insisted, for I thought the patience | 
tively niel actually smoke—or he considered a violator of my companions must V quite cxh.ansted, she oijce ; 
of all the laws of good breeding. The tobaivo was so mild .more rose and loft the room; in a/cw miuules the in-j 
and fre^Taiit that the penance was not so great its might terjiroter retu-nied, and, kneelinw down, kissed _my hand, . 
have bein expected; but I could scarcely help laughing and then passod a most heautiful^diamond ring on niy 


at the ludicrous position 1 was placed in, seated in state finger, which, she said, the sultana begged me to keep, | 
on iv largo sqnai'O cushion, smoking a long pipe, the otlier thougl\ it was quitc^inwortl^ of her ‘ sister.’ I wa» much ; 
end of which was supported by a kneeling slave, and shocked at the idea of taking it, for it was a ring of very i 
bowing solemnly to the sultana between almost every great value ; and though 1 ought to have known that j, 
whiff. 


sultana between almost every great value ; and thon;A 1 ought to have known that j.] 
liff. " ' In Turkey it is an insulrto lefnso a present, I could not : i 

Coltee, Bwectineats, and sherbet (the most delightful of help repionstraling. The sultana ciune in herself to bid 11 


girl whose duty it was to present me the richl.v-embroi- commanded the slave to tell me fnat, doubtless, it was npt 
3%^ napkin, tb-x comer of which I was expectoi'i to make gooil enot^h for 'me, and that, since I wished for sofne- 
usf^^^as it lay on her shoulder as she knelt lieforc me. thing better, a more valuable present should be found. 

,Those refreshments were pfie red to mein beautiful crystal This settled the question, of course, and I put on tlio ring, 
‘vases, little gold cups, dfe silver tre^t, of which, for my and went to take leave: she had seated Ijerself and re- 
misfortuno, they suemed to iiosaess a large supply, as I coived my porting compliments in great stote; her lost 
was obliged to go through a never-ending course of sjiccch was to beg that I would tell the people of Eng- 
daliitios, in order that they might have on opportunity Iwid always to recollect, that if they came tO Widden it 
of displaying them all. One orduona du^ I felt it was would suffice that they were my countrymen to jusure 
quite iiecessary 1 should perform, and this was.xo bestow their having a friend in Eimdeen Pasha. I then touched 
08 much admiration on the sultana’s drees as l\new she* her hand, and passed out of the room without fuming 
would exjioct mb to feel; I th<wofore exhausted all my my hack to her, whilst the slaves kissed ray hagds a^in 
eloquence in praise of it, to which she listened with a and again. To me one of the most painfnl feelings which 
pleased smile, and then, to iny solarise, rose up and left assailed me during my vUit, was in witnessing' the fawn- 
the rooih. I was afraid I had ofieudr^ her; but a few ing servility wi^ which theec ptior cebaturee treated 
minuted after, sno returned in a new oostnme equally their uvetress—it la hi atrocious sy-ttrra altogether. 
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Tbo Bamo negro(» waitoJ to conduct me to the spot reasoning. In selecting Franklin, we take a name fa- 
wbt're 1 had left the doctor, and where 1 found him miliar to all readers: his fame has trarcllcd into every 
waiting for me, holding in hie hand a string of amber nation. One passage in his life Airnishcs a text admir- 
! head)!, which he insisted on my acoepfing, and I no ably .adapt’d to our present purpose. Wctpcad that, on 
I loiigw dared to refuse any present. Just as I thought, tho occasion of nnaking his ojlchrated kite experiment, 
my two' friends had been for some lime very uneasy at so conscious wsis he of the ridicule that awaits untried 
my long absence,%,nd heartily tired of staring silently at or unsneccssrul experiments in philosophy, that he went 
' ethc uiimoved pasha; the American had .started up about ''out to the holds, accompanied by his son, to whoi.i (ihmc 
f hvc minutes after I left the room, and coolly svalked off Ik had communicated his intentions. Tliis is a striking 
without even howiflg to tli|! pasha, who scat after liim a caso in point: here #as a man holding in his hands tlic 
j loot which led my fripnds for a moment to expect to see cine to a iiesv truth, about to become its inti’rpret<T to 
the head alone roll buck through tho door where the the world, yet drea^ng the world’s coguisance of liis- 


entire man had disappeared. 

We immediately took our leave, as U was nearly time 


novel ntul daring investigation. 

Without entering upon details as to the history and 


for the stciimer to wiil, and on arriving on board 1 had progress of electricity prior to Franklin’s researelies, it 
only tinio to send back a fjw brooches and jewels by our jtjuy bo observed that tho subject was bat little under- 

j.l._ ____ ^1* . ** . .... .. .. i. . -•* . ... .... 


^ friend tUc doctor, in order thattthe remoitil^ranco of her 
1 .ulmited Ibiglish .sister may live ii little longer in the 
r rccollcrtion of the Bultana of Widdon. l*’or niy part, 1 


till tho tinio of Hawkci^hee, m'Iio added niaterialty 
to our knowlc«lgc by hi« numerouB cxperimcntA on i»l- 
truction and rojmLsion, in which he* made use of a (jh>hc 


.. shall not soon fowt tho s^n^ular in.'d^dit I tlnis ^tined of ^lass, set in lootioii by machinery, instead of rubbinje 
into tho private life of so many rospouMblo and reason- tulles, as was tlio usual practice. Notliiiijr was 

• S» « •_ -..1.- If_ T. _ -.. X. ....... .1.._1...1 .. 


; 1 jible beings, who live ftom year to year as degraded fo his inquiries until after the lai)se of twenty 

, I pri.soiier.s, and neither ask nor wish for freedom, honour, whclf we meet with the names of Grey, .md Du 

, I or justice. Paris, intendant of the royal gardens, wiio was 

•__ the first to note the passage of the electric, spark from 

i! ____ _ _ __ _ tlio human body: he also discovered the two dilTcrent 

j llESISlAbiCb 10 GIlFiAT TRUTHS. properties of electricity, which he distingnislied ns the 
11 FBANKias AND El,i!CTRlciTV. vitreiitts and the resinous; and gathered additional fuels 

j Tiin human mind, ns has been often observed, is as attraction and repulsion, A body vitre.mdy 

•! . .. , ... , ,.L clectrilied rcpelloa bodies in a siimlar but at- 

I difficult to move .asinatteri and w4h eqiud diffienlty tracted tliosc in a resinous .state; and the reverse. This 
I can it be checked when once in motion m any par- tlie germ of tliat thoorv which Fmnklin subM.- 
I tieular direction. A more correct mode of statimj the quently e.xteuded and established on a true basis. Ke.xt 
proposition would peril ijis consist in snjyng that it is came AViiceler and Desagiiilicrs. and the German lIit- 
I' not the mind, taken in its ordit.iry sense, which pro- trichina, one of whom introduced the use of tlie revolv- 


I RESISTANCE TO GREAT TRUTHS. 

I! 

: I FUANKUt) ASI) F.I,FCTRIC1TV. 

! j Tiik hniiian mind, ns has been often observed, is as 


sects this inerti.a, but something W'fiieb deceitfully 
.assumes the semblance of mind: is it not, in short. 


ing eyliinler. In 174H, Muschcnbroeck, a iirofessor at 
IiCyden, diseoviTcd the surprising protH-rties of the so- 


j projudiiK! clicrishLHl in defiance of examination and con- ‘ *’ “"‘I Kn iicli 

^ -E xt • ji *1 1 - and lAn^ilish oxpmnientahstB discovt'Ted that tin* C'liv- 

I vietion? ormayitnotbe in sqfflc cases only an o-xhi;' trie shock could be conveyed to great disfinees hy 
j liitinn of oinnion, at variance witli the eonvietions ofr jaenns of wires and strings. At tlie same time, !Mr 
the intellect? Arising from whatever soureo, this Watson made the important observation, that the glass 
I inertia, or hostility to change, is in no case so strikingly tubes and gloties used in the experiments ‘diil not eon- 
manifest as ill the birth and development of important tain the electric power in themselves, but only served 
i tyntlis, or scientific discoverle.s, aflecting in many in- as first niovirs and determiners of tlmt power.’ 

I stances the well-being of society: in the dilfu-sion of supposed that the operathnis of tin- two 

M, ... ... 1,1 . 1 ,.., .1 1 -.1 cdectricitics he had, discovereil were itiw.ays distinct, 

knowledge whose blessings w-mld have elevated and combined; but Franklin showed that the difte- 

cncrgised the -world at large. renec between the two consisted simply in the exc's-s or 

I At first sight, it axipears unaccountable tlint tnith defect of one and the same fluid; which his experiments 


])u Kaye supposed that the ojieratimis of tin- two 
cdectricitics he* had, discovered were ifiw.ays distinct, 
never combined; but Franklin showed tliat the diftc- 
renec between the two cxinsisted simply in the exc'ss or 
defect of one and the same fluid; which ills experiments 


i should make its way with less facility than error; that aubseqiionlly eonfirnicd. Ho had hoard of what lie calls 
! the minds of men should open so tardily and reluctantly, ‘-Mr Muschonbrw'ck’s wonderful bottle;’ and in 1717 
to the light’. The ex^anation may howevewbe, that slow- proceeded with his aeciwtomcd industry to investigate 
ness of progress is cvential to the pennanenee of truth; phenomena on which its cfilcaey di^icnds. lie 
or tliat- tho inertia really consists in lack of knowledge. that tlie vi/reaus and rasmoiw elMtricity of I)ii Faye 

>«■“ .A .1.^5,....™™,™., 

truth. Copermi.nskeiithiscelePr.itc.dwork in which he jj, electrified poaitivclv, the cratsido negatively; 

established the Pythagorean h)f.otl«wi.s, that makes the and that the shock is produced by the restoration of the 
sun tho centre of our system—locked up for thirty 3 cans equilibrium, when tlie outside and inside are brought 
before he ventured to publisli it. One Imndrea yeai-# into eommimication suddenly.’ When a globe of glas.s 
later. Galileo, who had-^ght the s.inio doctrine*, wtas «’»» charge in the prime conductor was in-, 

! made to abjure his opinions piiblielv, and on his knees; creased, or jmifivc; but if a globe of sulphur W'lis eni- 
I and to declare that ho would abstain from tlioir pro- was deere-wdsor ntgalwe. 

: carlli after Newton first nmd^known his sublime theory cre..itod by frietiom but coUeoked—Iieing really an elc- 
aod discoveries, ere they were genondly appreciated and ment diffused among, and attracted' by, other matter, 
•adopted. But this is not all: iietflect and disfavour were particuhirly by water and metals. . . . To electrise 
not tho only imiiedimcnts; envy and jealousy, selfish- plus or minus, no more needs to bo known tlian tins, 
ness and hatred, have from time to time arrayed them- the parts of the tube or sphere that arc rubbed, do, 
selves in formidable impo^tion. Men have blindly '"it"”* tJie friction, attract Hie eicetric.il lire, 

cembined to staythe course of truth, litHe thinking therefore toko it from the thing rubbing: the same 

« . A „• 1 .. .... «... i i. . .1 i- Ji parts immediately, as the friction upon them ceases, 
that tlie# might as wdl attempt to arrest the motion of i.. ... J’ v- 


better illustrate these views than a regular pwcesa of j one side of the glass, Hie tame is thrown out of tho 
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other. Tliero is really no more eletitriu Arc in the phial 
after it is charged than before > all that can he done by 
charging beiiig to take from uno side, and convey to the 
other.’ * 

But his most famous discovery was the identity of 
electricity -with thunder and lightning. Uis thoughts 
had long been direided to the subject; and he was wait*] 
ing the completion of a tal] steeple, then being huilt at 
I’liiludelphif^ in order to attempt his cxpuritnciits, 
when, growing impatient of the delay, he detenuined 
on trying to bring dowu the electric fire by readier 
means. For this purpose be took two light cross sticks 
of cedar, to the extrcraitica of which he fastened the 
four corners of a silk handkerchief, as Iwing the best 
material to resist tlie effects of a thunder-shower. To 
the upper end of one of the sticks a pointed iron wire, 
about a foot in length, was attached; and with tail, 
loop, and string, the kite was completed. In the sum- 
•mer of 1752, as stated above, he went out to the flehis, 
accompanied by his son, and raised the kite. To tito 
end of the liompen string wiu tied a key. to’whicli was 
fastened a silken string, kept dry by being piaecd under 
a shed. One very promising cloud passed over without 
effect; and as the fate of liis theory deix;ndcd on tiiis 
experiment, ho was Ix'ginning to desp;ur of success, 
when he olmervcd the lo(»se fll>res of the hempen, string 
to separate, and, .-is it were, repel each oilier. lie i^ut 
his knuckle to the key, and received a spiu'k; and when 
the twine Itecame thoroughly tret, charged a jar with 
electricity drawn from the clouds. Ills st'nsations on 
drawing the spark—on verifying Ids hypothesis by aetiiiil 
exporimunt—will be shared by every earnest inquirer for 
fill* Initii, who, divesting himself of narrow and sellish 
views, regards only the best and universal interests of 
society. 'I'lic essentially practical genius of Franldin 
Soon led him to apply Ids discovery to the henelit of 
iiiankiiid, by tlio use of pointed iron conductors nlBxed 
to Imildings, wddcli liavc been more geiiendly adopted 
in America tliau in Europe, lie afterwards erected a 
pointed irop condiudor on his own house, to wliich a 
bell Ixdng attached, warned him by its ringing wiien- 
cver the rod was cliarged witli cleetrieity: witli this lie 
made many experiments to ascertain the electrical state 
of tlie clouds. 

We shall now see how Franklin's discoveries wore 
nicciveJ—not by the ignorant or by the world gene- 
ral'.y. hut by the leanied, tlie great men of scienee. 
Franklin announced liis theories with the modesty of 
genius. Having been led to examine into the pheno¬ 
mena of electricity, by the present of a glass-tube from 
Mr i’etcr (.lolliiison of London, in return lie sent Idrn 
informatiou of Ids success, and wrote iiim several letters 
containing accounts of Ids experiments. ‘ Collinsoii got 
them read (says Franklin) in tlie itoyal Society, where 
they were not at first tliought worth so much notice as 
to he’printed in their Tfansactions. One paper, winch 
I wrote fur Mr Kinnersiey, on the sameness of ligiitning 
witli ulcotrieity, 1 sent to Mr MitelicI, an acquaintance 
of iidiic, and one of the members also of that society, 
who wrote me word that it had been read, hut was 
l.iughcd at by tlie connoisseurs.’ The papers were 
eycntually given to Cave, for publication in tlie Gentle- 
j/Om's Alaijazine, who preferred to publiih them sepu- 
nb fudged rightly for his profession; 
for, by the additions arrive afterwards, tliey 
swelled to a quarto volun%^hich has'^iad five editions, 
and cost him notiting fur copy-money. 

rfiestlcy, in bis Ilistoiy of Electricity, puhlisitedin 

767, says of tins publication—which hfjre the unassumr 
ing title of New Experiments and Obsiirvations on 
Electricity, ni.ade at Philadelphia, in America^* No- 
tldiig was ever written upon the subject of dcutricity 
wliicli was more generally read and admi^ in aU parts 
of Eurojie than these letters. There is hardly any 
Euro{)can language into wiiich they have not been 
tcanslutcJ; and, ns if this were not snffleient to make 
them pnqwrly kno^n, a translation of them has lately 
been made into Latins It is not cosy to say whether 


wo are more pleav< J with the simplirit.V and perspicuity 
with wldcli,these letters are written, tlie niodesty with 
wldeli tlie author propoM's cverv hypothc.iis of his 
own, or the noble frankness with which be rel.atqs his 
mistakes when tliey were corrected by subsequent ex¬ 
periments. * 

Priestley was alrneat the only man with the re.puta-’ 
tion of a iihilosoplier in England who spoke with fair¬ 
ness of Franklin's discovcriei; in fifct the only person, 
as far as can lie judged, wlio really cxaniiiicd them with¬ 
out prejudice. European men of science generally were 
unwilling to lielieve that an American and a eelouist, 
scpar.ated bj- the ocean from the world of letters, should 
have discovered that by which they had been so long 
puzzled. Ill England there iwns another cause for dis¬ 
satisfaction, if nut cont£mi>t. Franklin was known to 
be a printer—a mcch.anic, who had actually wrought at 
the press. In some works of the day he is spoken of 
as ‘ that fellow Franklin, a litiiladelpliia printer.’ Tliat 
a printer should presume to te'aoh the learned and the 
aristocr.atic dilettanti of London, was too bad;*and his 
letters, ns we have seen, were treated witli the indiffc- 
reuce they were suppo.sed to merit. Yet there ivcre 
ids tlieorie.s, and wluit slumld he done to put them 
down ? Tile Abbe Nollut of Paris was among the first 
to take up the cudgels against the Fraiikliniiin liypn- 
thesis. I’lis own theory was of ‘afilueiirc and efilii- 
cncc;’ somewhat similar to that eptertatiied by iloyle, 
of wiiifh. be sayH, lu' ’wa.s obligisl to undertake the 
defonct, seeing that lie could do so with good reasons, 
and in spite of the pretensions el' the Pliiladclptnan 
seliool; that he was in some meiniire attached to his 
own Vi'X'd’iSi* > iji'foro trying the oilier he w.is 
resolved to try if he could not mako Fr.'u kiiu’s o.-c- 
periinciits squafe with ids own theory.’ The alibc 
displayed in the, not only a idtiahlc weakness, hut went 
further; fhr, to use ihe wonli of one of Franklir.’s 
friends, in rrqieatiiig tlje experiments, lie ‘ alters them 
v without giving any rcasbn for it, and makco lliern in .a 
pnanner that proves nothing: and fnrth-T, lie taxes Mr 
Franklin witli having concealed a material part of the 
experiment; a tldiig too mean for any giTit'em.in to bo 
chargeil witli, who has not shown as great .i partiality 
in relating experiments as the .ahhc has done.’ 

The opposition of the Freiieliinan only serviid to 
expose his own prejudice and di.shoncst,v. The atten¬ 
tion of the iinprejiiiHced iii :dl parts of Europe was 
drawn to tiie new tluory, and many of tlieni—among 
whom Beccaria of Turin particularly disliiigiiislietl 
Idiiisclf- stepped forward to its Jefeiiee. 

An opponent was found in onr^owii country in a 
Mr re,vt of Gjiinsburougli, whose argtimcnts will servo 


.18 a general specinieu of the opivu^tiou oi’Vcd by the 

■.. In 


envious of that day to the Fraiiklfitdan doctriup. 

1791 htj wrote a w(^k in which lie exjdaiiied his own 
theory, and denounixid that of Fr.auklin. lie contended 
for two active prineijiles, which he named ether and. 
phliwxtim, one of tliom fiifind at one end of a niagnelic 
needle, tlie other tit the opposite end. ‘ These prin¬ 
ciples,’ Iw says, ‘and tld.s tlieory, alone can rationally ex- 
plaw the phenomena of eleetrij|itj’, wldch never will bo 
understood unless they lie adniuted. . . To attempt to 
account fo?tliciu by the dcK'triiie of positive and nega¬ 
tive electricity, would be as ridiculous as ineffectual. . . 
Must ye admit of a tlieory whicli plainly gives the lie 
to all our senses, in every Wectricid experiment, when 
plain sense, with a little attention, will point out the 
falsity of the lioctrine ? . . The whole doctrine of plus 
and minus cleetrieity is a groundless error,, contradicted 
by reason, and by every electrical appoarimco, .and 
therefore not worth defending. . . But enough of a 
Itheory so puerile and unnatural’ 

In a subsequent publication, he replies in no very 
measured tt'riiis to a gentleman vtho had ventured to 
undertake Franklin’s defence: — ‘And qray who are" 
you, sir, who thus arrogate to yourself tiie privilege of 
cmndcmniag every opinion which differs from yotir oitn 
And accuses iiim of adopting ‘ a style wliicli is too com- 


A 
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moifly assumed when ignorance is inflated by self-ini* 
portance; when arguments are wanting { or when there 
lia'^V’^us a combination of the two.’ 

Here ,wc mi{^t descant upon the absurdity of pin¬ 
ning one’s faith tetany particular theory. The inquirer 
filter truth needs no theory: his mind should be ever 
opened to its influences, come in what shape soever they 
may. Had but a tjthe of Idiat energy which has been 
wasted in factious opposition, been devoted to patient 
and Tinprejudiced investigation, the position of society 
would be far above .what it is at present. Tlie Tolly is 
rendered more evident by the rcsnlt. Franklin’s views 
were admitted in proportion as tliey* became known. 
There was found to be truth, after all, in the statements 
of the Philadelphia printcl. '|!he Royal Society even 
owned itself to have been wrong; it atoned for the 
‘ Imrgh of tiie connolssetjrs’ by electing FmnkBii a mem¬ 
ber of the body, and conferring upon him a gold modal. 
His principles, now univeitally recognised, bid fair to 
be bandc^ down to posterity as equally expressive of the 
principles of electricity, as the Newtoninn philosopl^’is 
of tlie true system of nature in general. His example 
is a striking instance of wiiat may be done by honest, 
patient, and truth-seeking perseverance. 


THE FREAKS OF FORTUNE. 

XROTH THK VKCNCU. 

‘ Nothino can be done witliout money,’ sai<l Ueurge 
pettishly; ‘ I had a splendid project in my head, but 
nobody will listen to sm'li a poor fellow as 1.’ 

Wo were three frieiiii-> met tqgothcr, bewailing the 
rigours of fortune: our Inmentations, however, took the 
turn they ustuilly take among cornpamons whose ajp; 
does not oxpeod twenty years. 

‘ And I,’ said Allxtrt, ‘ have flnished a jvork wliich 
would create my reputation, caahd a publisher only be 
met with willing to undertake the expenses of printing.’^ 
‘ I have asked our principal,’ atlded I, ‘to increase my 
salary', after four years of assiduous service; and he 
answercfl, that of snch clerks he could find as many as 
ho wished for six hundred francs a-year.’ 

•My dear fellows,’ interrupted George, ‘ although we 
have, neither the one nor tlie other, any hope of mak¬ 
ing a fortune,could we not get the credit of being rich?’ 

‘ To what good ? ’ asked L 

' It gives one a position in the world; a large inheri¬ 
tance augments thopousideration in which we are held; 
everything becomes easy.’ • 

‘I rcmonftier,’ waumy answer, ‘having heard in my 
childhood of a cousin who went to Jamaica or MiUti- 
uique, and never returned.’ • • 

‘That is just what wo want: wo will bring this 
cousin to life, or rather we wilHcili him. Yes; .laques 
Mcran died at Martinique, leaving a sugar plantation, 
fifty slam, in short, a fortnne valued at two millions of 
francs, all to hit dear cg^gln Louis Meran, from attadh- 
ment to the name.’ , 

Wo laughed heartily at the joke, of which I thought 
no more: but my two reckless Meiuls,' Georgq and 
Albert, spread abroad the tqje when we broke up with 
all the seriousness imaginabie. 

The next day people came to compliment me. It wffl 
of course be understood that 1 disavowed all cause; but 
no on* would believe me; ray two friends had afflrmeii 
I the truth of the report. Ifi vain did I assert that it 
was all a joke; many remeniliered my cousin Jaques; 

, some had actually seep him embark at Nantes in 1789, 
Among the number of these visits was one of. not the 
most agreeabla With the whim of a young iriab, I Ittd 
j some time previouriy ordered a frock coat insthe new 
fashion, without haring the meaus of laymontf the i 

(I-.—. ,1 


garment was worn out, and I yet owed half of it 
There had been for some time a coolness between my 
creditor and myself, whose imjKirtunitics < wished to 
avoid. The rumour of the legacy made him hasten to 
find me; such was the penalty 1 paid for the fonliqh 
Jileasantry of my friends. * Good ^y, Monsieur Mat- 
thieu,’ said I witii some cmlpuTassmcnt as he entered; 

‘ you arc come for the fifty francs?’ 

‘ Hoes monsieur imagine that I am thinking of such 
a trifle ? No; it was for the mourning.* 

‘ Wliat mourning ? ’ 

‘ 'I’lie mourning for your cousin, monsieur—the moum- 
ing'of au heir-at-law! Without doubt you want a com¬ 
plete suit?’ 

‘ At this time, Monsieur Matthieu, it would be impos¬ 
sible.’ , 

* I hope monsieur does not think of withdrawing his 
favours.from me? Coat, vest., and pantaloons black; 
irock of dark bronze for the morning.’ 

‘ I tell you again I liave uot yet received-’ 

‘ 1 intreat monsieur not to speak of money; it will 
come soon enough,’ added tlie tailor, who had already 
taken out hia scissors, and passed his measure round 
my waist. 

I was in truth in groat w.nint of clothes, and permitted 
him to continue. No sooner wm he gone than another 
individual entered, who immediately began, * My dear 
monsieur, you must do me a great service. Muy my 
house. You are rich, very rich—you want real estate. 
Fifty thousand frimcs im: nothing for you: only the half 
of your income: and at present I am in urgent w.mt of 
money. 1 ex{)ect<vl Monsieur Felix to buy it; but he 
does not decide, .and 1 have some pressing engagements 
to settle.’ * 

M buy your bouse?—what folly!’ 

‘ It is no folly. It is a safe investment. After some 
repairs, in two years it will be worth double. 1 have 
your word;’ and be left witiunit giving me time to 
reply. So well did be propagate a report of my piir- 
ebnse, that, in two hours afterw.anls Monsieur Felix 
came to me in a great hurry, ajqi.'ireutiy out of humour. 
‘You have cut the grass from under my feet, monsieur,’ 
s.-iid lie on entering: ‘ I cannot do with'mit ttiut lioiisc, 
and thought it was already mine, ns I had made ^in 
offer of forty-nine thousand francs, belicviiig that the 
owner would surely come to my terms. But there is no 
hope of starving you into an agreement; so, without 
further preamble, 1 come to offer yon an advance of fif¬ 
teen thousand francs upon your bargain.’ 

Fifteen thousand feancs coming, 1 knew nut liow, to 
me, who had so mucli trouble in corning my eight hun¬ 
dred francs of salary as clerk itn the registry of. the 
courts of law. Although but littio acquainted with 
business, I saw the advant^ to be derived from my 
position, and replied, ‘ It is imposuble, monsieur, for 
me to give yon an answer at this moment: return at 
five o’clock: meantime I will consider the matter.’ 

At a quarter before the appointed liour Monsieur. 
Felix was again at my door. ‘ Monsieur,’ said I, ‘ I liAq 
no wish for that house, and did not c;4,n thtek a bout ' 
when the proprietor came to beg‘'too to puretJSSe it; 
and it app^rs theehouse is i ^j^ine. As it suits yoia 
and any other will do as w® for me, I accept your 
ofler.’ • 

‘ You shall be paid in a fortniglit, in paper on Parift,’ 
exclaimed the purchaser, delighted with my prompti¬ 
tude in business. 

1 Fapei*ouFarisI 1 was-so little accustomed to that 
currency, as to imagine that it would bo necessary to 
send It to the capital for payment, and therefore wrote 
to a commercial house, the only one whose address I 
knew, as from that I reoeivod regularly an annuity of 
five hundred francs left me by one ef my. undes, and 
which formed a welcome portion of my income. 

With what impatience 1 w^ted the expiration of tl;e 
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time, when I wrote to Messieurt Hugues ami Bergerot 
that, having certain fund* to invest, I their ad¬ 
vice as to t^u safest mode. It appeared that the words 
certain fwiils have very diflhrunt acceptations in com¬ 
merce, according to the name and position of him vj^o 
uses them. The new.s of my inberitatice must Aavd 
reached Paris. Certain funtUr, situated as I Wai, ^^^ds %. 
modest manner of spMii^ingT a' considerable sdm'; at Ihast 
I supposed so, on receiving ih answer from the firm that 
my letter had been received just before the dose of life 
Cortes loan, in which they had purchased to the amdont 
of twenty thousand dollars; that, if I thought it too 
much, a largo profit might be immediately realised, as 
the stock had gone up. A postscript in tfie hand of 
the principal, congratulated me on my accession of for¬ 
tune. 

Twenty thousand dollars I The letter fell from my 
hands; the amount frightened me. ■ I wrote instantly 
to my correspondents, informing tliem that so Large a 
sum went beyond my means; adding, that no rcinit- 
tioices h.aving bc'en received from Martinique, as they 
supposed, I was unable to satisfy tlieir clallns. 

Tlic answer came in a day or two, stating that as I 
did .not appear to have ponfidcnco in the Cortes loan, 
they had sold out my stock at a profit of eighty thou¬ 
sand francs; and tegged me not to fed uiiciisy. as re¬ 
mittances were always slow in coming from the dist.ont 
plantations; in the interim, my signature would furnish 
inc witli iill the money J couM want. ’I'lio pros)tcetus 
of a German bank was inclosed, in which fifty shores 
liad been secured for me. 

Eighty tiiousand francs! Eillier T understood nothing 
of commercial matters, or tlic clerk liad written otio or 
two nuuijhie too many. My situation became embar¬ 
rassing. I w.as ovcrwlielmed witli congriituLitions, 
especially wlien I put on my new suit of bbick. Tlie 
editor «)f tlic newspaper thonglit himsdf oliliged to give 
.a biography of my cousin Jaques, and asked me for ad¬ 
ditional particulars. I was besieged with annoying 
questions. In what way would I furiiisii my liouse ?— 
what would I do for puhiic estahlisliments ? Some l)e- 
nevolent ladies wrote to recommend to my notice tiic 
institution.s- under tlieir gnarlianship. I was niined in 
IKistage*; fi)r, in tins midst of all my riches, wlietlicr 
rcjil or iinaghiary, I had no money. Kortunately, from 
the moment i was held to lie ricli, no one would take a 
still from me, and tradesmen courted the honour of 
giving me credit 

At lust 1 decided on going to Paris. Immediately on 
arriv.al, i went to my bankers, who received me as the 
inlie.ritor of groat wealth. ‘ I regret,’ said M. Bcrgeret, 

‘ that you mistrusted the Spanish loan, for the stock 
lias again gone up. No matter, however; you have 
some left' 

‘Will you havethg goodness, monsieur,’ said I,‘to 
tell me precisely how much all these funds are worth 
whicli you have Ixiught fwr me ?’ 

‘ The eateolation is cosy. Twenty thousand dollars, 
at so much the dollar—Ond the sum already paid. If 
you sell to-day, you will put about two hundred and 
twenty thousand ftattc* into your pocket’ 
y I opened both my cars; ‘You sayj monsieur, two 
Qtendrcc^nd^jputy thousand? Are yon quite cer- 


sho^d like to moke a safe investment of the whole: 


4 ‘ As certain as s^fen^can be wUliin a few hundred 
francs.’ ■ 

I did not wish to appeal too much tlie novice, and' 
replied, ‘ That is well t' you spoke also of a bank ?’ 

* Yes! the cstablishmen't of thia' bank has met with 
some difRculties; but the afihir is' not less good; wc are* 
on the eve of terminating it, and titn scrip is igell Up. 

* Could that scrip also be sold t' 1 si^uired. ' 

‘You hold fifty shares,’replied -.Igs banker, ‘which 

have advanced four hundred and fifty florins, making 
altogether nearly sixty thousand francs.’ 

‘Aluough as j et 1 have paid notliingP 

* Without a doubt,’ was the answer. 

*Thatif lingular r but eince you aay go, I aubult I 


‘ Our five percents., monileuiv—our five per cents**:*! 
know of nothing safer. At the present rate, thja gain 
win be six. I can easily understand that ati these uttle 
matters worry you. You will soon %ave fo dcffl iVitb 
much larger sums,* * 

;By placing all' that I hold in the five per cents., I 
moufd have an income of— t-' * 

‘ That is soon reckoned. Three hundred thousand or 
tnerciAottts: the quotation at eighty makes eighteen 
thousand francs. Say twenty thousand, to make a 
round sum.’ • 

‘ Ah, twenty thousand francs of income,’ said I; ‘ when 
could I receive it ?’ . 

‘ Oh, to-morrow, if ybu confide the transaction to our 
house.’ « 

‘That of course,’ was my rejoinder. ‘What other 
could inspire me with so gi^at a degree of confidence?’ 

Tlie banker bowed. 

Will it bo liclicved? in tlic midst of all thesefiyeasurcs, 
I felt a certain cinbarrassmcnt in asking for a small sum, 
of whicli I stood in the greatest need ; for, after paying 
tlie expenses of my journey, I had but five francs left. 
Snell, however, was the force of habit, that I could 
setireoly lielieve inysClf legitimately possessed of more 
tliaii my little annuity, wliich was not yet duo. 

‘ Dare I ask,’ 1 inquired, witli ablush almost of siiamo 
on iiiv eiieeks ‘ can I, without indiscretion, beg you to 
advance me lor flie moment a small sum, whicb 1 want 
on arrival in a strange city ?’ 

‘ Ell, my dear monsieur, my client is entirely at your 
disposal, l^ow niucli do you want—^three. fiiur—ten 
thousand francs ?’ 

‘ I do not r«k so much; a tiiousand will be sufii- 
eient.’ 

‘ Will you have it in gold or notes ? Call the cashier. 
May I bcg.yon,’ said, the Vianker, leading the way as I 
rose to depart—‘ may } beg you to continue your good¬ 
will to our house ?’ 

‘ ('ertainly, monsieur j you wxdl deserve it,’ I replied 
witli a confidence whicli tlie certainty of possessing on 
income of twenty thousand franc.s liegiin to give ihe. 

‘ There is yet one favour wliieh I wish to ask,’ said 
M. Burgerct; ‘ you are not acquainted witli Baris; you 
have iHiriiaps l>ut very few' relatives here: come and 
take a family dinner with us to-day; niy wife will be 
delighted to make your acquaintance.’ 

‘ With the greatest pleasure.’ 

‘ We dine at six i if you have no engagement for the 
evening, wc sliall have a few friends, and hope you will 
stay.’ , * 

'rhero are few moments which I remember with more 
satisfaction than those of my leaving M. Bergeret’s 
liouse^ I began tq,believe»in the reality,of ray fortune, 
and had a tiiousand francs in my pocket—a pleasure 
whicli had never before happened to me. The fifty 
golden Napoleons gavi^iiie an extraordinary impulse; 
in fact I stood in great need of them. I’ossessor of 
•twenty thousand fhmes of income, I was obliged, on my 
tfirival in Paris, to leave mvjtrunk at the office of _tho 
diligence, not having the memra of paying for a lodging. 
I now hhstened to redeem it, and afterwards took a 
coach to the first hotel pointed out to me, where I cs- 
tabligh^ myself in a handsome apartment^ and put on 
my suit of mourning. Earrived with so' much punc- 
tiiality at M. Bergeret’s, that he had scarcely had time 
to finish telling ray history to his wife. She, how¬ 
ever, had heard enough to cause me to be received as 
a friend of the house. Every one , did the amiable- to 
me: I met beautiful woman; and overheard whispcrod 
remarks made upon me —modest Searingi great skill; 
splendid business talents. Thus, when M. B^gerct in- 
treated me to regard his Imuae os my own, I promised 
v^ingly, although I could but little by ,the invi¬ 
tation. Madame Hogues would have ifie to dine, when 
1 met with other introductaons and iuvitationa. I wOs 
taken to the thebfre and to parties. Now that I wm' 
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oviil-shaped cocoon, formed by a single filament of 
yellow silk, from ten to twelve yards in length, emitted 
from (lie ^mach of the insect preparatory to IM 
assuming the ebrysalia form. It is in this state that 
the bilk is taken, the insect being destroyed by im> 
nreraion in warm water, and the cocamn carefully 
unwound. Were tlie cocoon left undisturbed till the 
clir}''8alU bad become a motb, the latter would cat its wUy 
thruugb tbc envelope, and so cut the silk into a nuc^ 
ber of short leogtiis, instead of one continuous filameiff 
Of course a sufficient nunil)cr of cocoons are left un- 
touclied for next year’s brood, eonip.aratively few moths 
iM'ing sufficient to stock an extensive establishment It 
is thus tlnit a plain-looking, greedy, leaf-devouring in¬ 
sect becomes of so much economical importance; requir¬ 
ing human attention to supply it with fond .and shelter, 
hands to unwind the silken ecrement to assort and 
twist the filaments into threads, cords, See ,; individuals 
to dye, weave, and finisli it—independent of tlie co-rela¬ 
tive aids of elicmists, designers of patterns^ and fnamers 
of the necessary' m-aeliincry. Nor can this insci't, humide 
:is it may seem, be dispensed with so long as man ad¬ 
mires and values the beauty of a silken fabric; for 
tlioiigh ho knows that the cocoon is obtained by tbc 
animal from the peculiar vegetables it feeds upon, yet 
all ids boasted knowledge in eliemistry .has not enabled 
him to elaborate from mulberry leaves a fdament pos¬ 
sessing the same lustre,' beauty, and tenacity. 

It is almost impo-ssildc to enuincralo the various 
fiiliries woven fron> silk, either for tlie purjiosos of 
dreis, upliolstery, or ornament j but an idi'a of its im- 
Xiortance hiay la: formed from ilio fact, th.at scarcely 
an individual, even in .liuinblo life, but can boast 
of wearing it to some extent, either for dress or or¬ 
nament. Til Britain tlie annual value of the manu¬ 
facture is estimated at nearly ten millions sterling—^ 
more Ilian niiie-tcntiis of wiiich .‘iro for lioiiic eonsiinip- 
tion. iVe draw our chief supiilies of the r.iw iiiaterial 
from Bengal; from Itrdy, wliieh jiroduccs about eleven 
iiiillioiis pounds annually; from (Ihino, where, next to 
te.a, it is tliciitaplo article of export; from Turkey ; and 
in smaller quantities from Holland, the United States, 
and otlier countries. The foreign slate.s in wliicb 
llic nianufacliire ebiedy'e.\i.sts arc China, India, Italy, 
Switzerland, and Franco.; the latter kingdom alone 
Xiroducing fabrics to tlie aimu.al value of about eight 
millions sterling. We have no V(‘ry aeeiirate data as to 
the amount of silk stuifs ronsmned in tlie various 
countries of the world ; but considering how generally 
they arc worn in oriental as well as in Kurnpean 
coiiiitrii's, and reflecting uiion tlic increasing demand by 
a civilised poxiulation in the Amorieiis, we cannot be far 
wrong in stating tliat a niillicn and a half of human 
beings derive .their sole support from the culture and 
niaiiufuctnre of silk, and th.at it creates an annual cir-'J 
eulating medium of between thirty and forty millions 
(, sterling I So ranch for the importance {if an humble in- 
i^rt wbu^jjm^ud been siuiwn to our ancestors five 
have been as little valued as 
' the carth-wonn bencIlflijAlinir saml^s. 

As an apiirojiriate SSquel to the silkworm, we may 
ne.xt .advert to tlie oochineal insect (Cuccu* cacti), from 
ffbieh tlie red dye-stulf of Uint name is obtained Tlic 
male insect is winged, and not much larger than a flea: 
tile female is wingless, and when full grown, about the ! 
si/e of a barley grain. It is tile dried biidy oMhe female 
which formssthc eoclilneal of coinmcrce, having in this 
state the apxiearance of a shrivelled berry. It is prioei- 
X>ally used in dyeing scarlet, crimson, and other esteemed 
lilies e( wliich red forms the basis. The insect is found 
in Mjxieo, sorec of the soutliorn staU's of the Union, 
and in the West Inj}k>B, and has we believe been intro¬ 


duced with some success into our East India jMssessimis. 
Theprinciptd suiiply, however, is still from Mexico tand | 
the Central State^ wliore it forms a staple commodity 
of export. In a wild state, the cochineal insect feeds'on 
various plants of the cactus trilie; hut under culttyation 
it is confined to two or three species, wbieli dre found 
both to increase its size and colour. ‘Tlie wild variety 
is gathered six-times a-year; but that winch is culti* 
vated is only collected thrice during the t.aiiie period. 
Arrived at maturity, the insects hef-omc torpid, and are 
detached by a tliin siilit of biimbuo, or by a blunt knife 
—car# being taken not to bre.ak them in the operation. 
They are then imt into hags, and di{ipo(l in boiling 
water to kill them, after which they are. dried in the 
•sun; and though they lo.se about two-thirds of their 
weight by tliis process, nuve than a million and a Iiulf 
pmuids are brouglit mniially to Europe. Some idea 
may 1>e formed of the vast number of these erca^res 
from the fact tliat each pound is supposed to contain 
about 70,000 iiiseel.s. At present the value of eocliincal 
fluctuates from six shillings to nine shillings periKiiind, 
wliicli is scarcely a fourtii i-att of the X'rice* obtained 
dufing the war, when it sometimes sold so high as 
thirty-six shillings and tliirty-ninu shillings a-pound. 
At tile present rate, Britain cannot pay Ic^ss than 
Tj. 200,000 annually—for wliat?—the dried earca.ses of a 
tiny insect! 

Lae, or gnm-lac, willi its varieties soed-lnc, Inmp-lae, 
slicll-Iac, Ac. is also the produce of a small insect—the 
Cocnisjieus of Linnanis, or the Kennes Inrcn of iiiodern 
entui'iOUigists. Tills insect ahnitiids in Bengal, Assam, 
Pegu, Siam, &c. .and deposits its eggs on tlie Ic.aves and 
briijiclies of eorlam trees. So soon as deposited, the egg 
is covered liy llic iiisgct with a quantity of tliw xiccnliar 
gum or lac, evidently intended to serve for protection 
to tile egg, and as food for tlie young maggot wlien iiro- 
duced. Asi.>''li insect produces many egg.s, and eaeli 
egg has a separate envelope, the entire nest has a ecl- 
liilar arraift’cincnt as ingenious and coiuiiae.t as that of 
the bee. As tliere an? myriads of these insects in every 
forest, the siiiqily of lac may lie .said to lie indefinite. In 
its iiatnr.-'.l state, this x>ruduetion is called .ilick-luc ; after 
the cells are separated from tlic sticks and x;ramibitcil, 
they are called .vc'f(/-/.w; tliis melted by fire, ami made 
into cakes, l>ecoiiies lump-lac: and the term slicll-hw is 
given to tills substance after it has ixaai .again liquefied, 
strained, and foi'nied into thin transiiareiit iilates. L.ao 
also yields a fine n-d dye, which, tliougii not so briglit 
its coeliineal, is said to be more iiermanciit, and is often ' 
used .as a substitute. From our F.ast India pes.ses&ions 
we annually exxairt about :},()no,00u lbs. of sUell-lae, and 
1,000,000 Ills, of lac dye: about one-half of wtiicli is, 
however, re>exx)ortcd to Italy, l>e\gium, (icrniany, aiul 
otlier ii.arts of the continent. believe the present 
price of lac dye in the London market is from 28. to 
38. iipr lb., thougl^ it has been known to he so high as 
88. fill.; stiek-lae sells from L.3 to T..4 per liundredweight, 
and sliell-lac from L.3 to L.5; so that a v.ast sum of money 
must bo yearly cxxieiitfed on the produce of this—an- 
other,humlile insect. Tlie various lacs are employed 
in the manufacture of sealing-wax, ink, varnishes, and 
ki Intt-making. 

We inity lierc also notico’tlic Cvecta ilkis, or kermes 
—an infect from which Enrope.ans obtained their most 
valuable scarlet dyes previous to tiie discovery of Ame¬ 
rica. The kermes adhere to the shoots of the licrry- 
bearing ilex, which is Ihuml very j^lentifully in many 
parts of Europe. They appear under the form of smooth 
sluiiing grains of a brownish-red colour, about the sizf; 
of peas, and (wvered witli a fine brown powder. These 
grains contain the young kermes, which ptwc^l niiich 
in the same manner as tiie lac insect, till tiny attiich 
themselves to the young branches, and bccoiiie the re¬ 
ceptacles of a future progeny. The scarlet dye obtained 
from the kermes is less brilUant, hut more durable than 
that ^m the cochineal; old tapestries which weie dyed 
with it two hundred years ago having Wt scarcely any- 
tbingttf their original viviiUty. It is now little us^ 
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unless in Spain and other countriM vhore t}ie arts have 
yet Aiadc inconsiderable progress. 

.Known from the earliest jiCTiods of human history, 
anu of more obvious importance than some of these dyc- 
insectS; are the various kinds of honey bee—‘ the little 
busy hoc’ of thoipoet and moralist^the pernmnent 
^vmbol of industry and unprocrastination. Idain-look- 
ing and humble as the common bee may apiKiar, it 
divides with the silkworm the care and attention of 
man,* and has had more bodks dedicated to its liistory 
and nnrtiire than any other of the lower aniinalv-thc 
liorsc and ox perhaps excepted. At this niotnent we 
<!an lay out hands upon more than a se^ of tivatj.s(!S; 
nor does time seem to exiiaust the subject, for every 
year is adding to our library of ‘bee-hooks.’ And 
after .all, this attention is hot more than tlie brown 
dusty-luoking little insect de.sorves. Its honey is one 
of tlib most delicious products in nature, ami along 
with its wax subserves numerous purposes; whiht 
iis roaming habits .assist i;f carrj'ing the fructifying 
])olleii fngn plant to plant, thus not only rendtVing 
fertile that which would otimrwiso be Iiopelessly bw- 
ren, but. creating new and approved varieties. The 
silkworm and cixsliincol insect require to be fed ami 
c.ared for; the bee is n reveller in nature’s common, 
tnmebes upon the store of no other creature, and 
converts into hongr and wax what would otherwise ho 
titterly useless. There cannot be a readier and more 
certain contributor to the income of the cntt:iger than 
a snng little apiary, and even were .it only in this 
light that the Iwe were useful, it would be deserving 
of all the importance with which it is invested, in 
Britain alone about L.120,(<00 is aniimally spent for 
foreign honey; and if ">•!■ add W tliis a 'large homo 
snppiy, and consider that hi other countries the artich: 
is even more lilwraliy made use of. we snail arrive at 
some conception of the economical value of the bee. 
But it is not the honey alone; wc import in.OiK) hundred¬ 
weight of wax each year, and wljiSi we state tliat tlie 
price varies from L..'> to L.10, lOs. a hundredweight, it 
will be seen that its value is ;dl but equivalent to that of 
honey. In Holland, the southern states of Bussia, in 
Greece, and other countries of the fx-vant, as well as in 
America, the produce of hecis t'oniis an important item 
of their resources—resources, be it borne in mind, whicli 
could not be obtained by any other known means citiier 
in nature or art. 

Our list wmJd bo incomplete without :ulverting to 
the insect wbidi produces the gall-nuts of commerce, 
so extensively used in dyeing, in the manufacture of ink, 
and in otlier processes, 'llieso excresi'onces, varying 
from .a quarter of an kieh to an inch in diameter, are 
produced on several species of oak trees by the per¬ 
foration of the feinnlc«C7yn7>.« for the deposition of her 
eggs. The juices of the leaf being diverted from their 
proper channels by this puni^nre, tlfcy form a sott of 
won, whidi increases _in size, together with the larva 
inclosed in it On tlie larva aisgving .at maturity, it 
eats its way out; hence gall-nuts are generally found 
with n hole in them. 'They are in perfection ^hen 
they have acquired their full size and weight, bnli 
before the insect hospicKed them; after which tliey 
become of a brighter colour and lose part af their 
weight Galls are prcxluce'd abmidantly throughput 
Asia Minor from a small species of oak, but tlie 1:«st 
are those of Aleppo aiid Mosul, which are . about the 
size of a nutmeg, and mostly of a bluish or gray colour, 
hard, heav^, and compact with numerous smw tuber¬ 
cles on their surface. Titey abound in astrint^t mat¬ 
ter,, qr taiuiin, and are much used in nii^cihe as well 
ais in thb processes already ayhded to. They are im¬ 
ported in great qnantitiea, and vary from L.2 tb Lw4 
a hundredweight according to qiudity. 

. To these'insecte of utility we mi^t add Camthark, 
or Hpuaiah fly. Used by tiie apothecary in the prepara¬ 
tion of blister oliitmen't;. as well as many o^ers of 
minor value; but our limits forbid. Enough, we ^ould 
ttisk, has been adduced tb prove, even to the most 


heedless, that insects—laying aside altogetlier the pur¬ 
poses they fulfil in the scheme of nature—arc economi¬ 
cally not the insignificant and uniniportanj. oreatures 
which the uninformed mind is but too apt to regard 
then'. 

THE GAUGER’S RUN, 

• 

T SUPPOSE there are few who have not heard of the 
dUpfiuralisation and crimes produced in Ireland by illicit 
iflsliliation. In the present day there are comparatively 
few disorders from tliis o.ausc, as the excise laws have 
l)cen considerably modified, a*d the appetite for whisky 
has bci'ome less uncompromising. Some years ago, 
however, the people in those parts of the conidry where 
the distilling of spirits was c.arried on clandestinely, 
were at constant war with tho oflicors of excise, and the 
most fearful encounters took place between them. In 
1 )oneg;d, where 1 resided with my ftnnily,,wo saw much 
more of this than was at all pleasant, and oq one occa¬ 
sion were accidentally involved in one of these cver- 
oi'cnrring quarrels. 

It was a very beautiful morning in June, and I was 
preparing to dcsi’ctid to the breakfast parlour, when I 
was startled on hearing a noise at the gate in front of 
the dwelling. Lmiking out to see what was the matter, 

1 observed that one of the domestics was refusing ad¬ 
mittance to a decently drt'ssed man, who was urgently 
and anxiously trying tn get into my premises. Hasten¬ 
ing to ascertain th6 cause of the disturbance, I soon 
learned that the suppHant for shelter was an uiifortn- 
inte exeisi' officer—or ‘ ganger,’ as he was calleil by the 
country people. ‘ Oh, for mercy’s sake.’ cried the dis- 
rraeled man, ‘let me into your lioiise; lock me up .some- 
wlnw, or anywhere; liide me. save me, or 1 am a dead 
iii.ui!' 1 did not hesitate to bring liim in, and making 
liim sit down, [ oft’ored liim vefresUinenl. as he apiieand 
c.vliaustcd .and faint. I liegged of him to leeover liini- 
self, and to take courage, as there was no danger. At 
this moment an immense crowd of men and hoys sur- 
rouiuled my house; and one of the men came I’orward 
to the door and demanded ;ulmission. I opened the 
window' to inquire what he wanted. He replied, ‘ You 
have got the gauger in your house, sir, and wc must 
have’ him out—wo want him.’ ‘ \Miat do you want him 
for?’ ‘ (Hi, your reverence, begging your Isjnoiir’s jair- 
don, that’s no business of ymits to meddle in ; we waiA 
liim, and must have him.’ ‘ Tlcit may bo, but 1 e.an’t 
allow it: he is under my root; he lias come claiming 
my liospitality, and 1 must and will' pvc liim shelter 
and protection.’ ‘ Doctor, there are two words to tliat 
bargain. You ought to have asked ns before you let 
him in. And to be plain with you, doctor, we really 
respect you very mueli—you are an honest good iieigli- 
liour, and mind your own Inuincss; and wc would make 
the man sore and sorry that would*dare to toneli a hair 
of your heail. But you must' give us the gauger. To 
be at a W'ord with yon, doctor, we must cither tear 
oiieu or tear down your liuusc, or ^t him; for get liim 
arewilll’ 

What was to be done? 1 could do nothing. I had 
no gim or pistol in the house. ‘ says I, ‘ boys, you 
mast and will, it teems, do us you lik& But mind, 1* 
protest ajpiiuet what you are about.'. •sku^ 
have your own way, aa you are Bmff&n,! demand fair 
play from you. The^iUn insiilWKd ton miniltes law of 
you wlien he came to my house: let him have the same 
law still: let him not be the worse of the shelter I'have 
given hhn. Do you now go back to the hill yonder, 
at the side of the house, and I will let him out at the 
hall door, ^d let the poor, fellow have the start, giving 
hftn his ten minutes' law,’ ^ 

1 was in hopes that, by gaining there ten minutes, 
my man, who was young and healthy, wnid be able to 
reacli the river Lennan, which ran dfeep and broad, be¬ 
tween high and rocky banks, about a qimrter of i milo 
off in front of the house, and, by swimming across that 
he would effect his escape from bis piftsuers. The enemy 
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outside agreed that the proposal ^vas a fair one; at any 
rate they prontised to abide by it. My reAigee, seeing 
the dire necessity of the case, consented to leave his 
shelter. 1 enlarged him at the hall door: the mob, true 
to its pledge, stood on the hill about two hundred yards 
distant 

The ganger started off like a deer, and ns a Iiuntra 
deer ho ran his best He cleared the first little rivnlet 
in excellent style, and just as fio was rising the liiUy 
ridge which divided the smaller tVom tlie brra4pr 
stream, his pursners broke loose like a, pa(!k of hounds 
in full ch$se. The huntsmen we-o all Ilighlandnicn— 
tall, loose, active, young, with breath and sinew strong 
to breast a- mountain; men who many a time and 
oft, o’er bog and brae, had run from the gauger, and 
ni>w they were offer him with wst foot and hill cry. 
Krom the hall door the whole course of the hunt 
could Ik! seen; they, helter-skelter down the lawn, 
rushing swift and wild; he, tnidging along, toiling up 
the opposite hill, and straining evci^' nerve to gain the 
top. At length ho passed the ridge, and, disappearing, 
Tiislied down to the Lennan. Here, out of breath, and no 
time to strip or hesitate, be took the water, and boldly 
made tlu plunge into the foaming river. A bad swim¬ 
mer, out of breath, encumbered with his clothes, the 
water m.shiag dark, deep, and rapid, amid surrounding 
rocks—tlic poor man ‘struggled, and stniggled on for 
life: flic enemy yelled behind him, whilst a wab'ry 
grave seemed to encompass him about. Frightened and 
exhausted, lie had well nigh sunk for ever—another 
minute, .and ho had been a drowni'd man—when bis 
pursuers coming up, two or three of the boldest and 
best swimmers rushed into the river and saved liim, 

'J'lie Iiiiiitsmen now gatliered round tlicir stricken and 
eaptivc deer. Tliey rolled tlie poor man iibont until 
j they got the water lie hail swallowisl out of liis stuuiaidi: 

they drie-i liis IkxIv with their long JVieze coats; twi-nty 
I hands were engaged in rubbing him into warmth. They 
did everything wliicli humanity could suggest to bring 
him to life. Happily onr friend had not fallen intvi 
the <TUcl eliitebes of a parly of Hockiles, wlio are more 
(uircful of the life of .a ])ig than of a human creature! 
No; the Donegal inouiilaiiiecrs had a di-ed to do—but 
not a deed of de.atb; they u’ere about a delftserate work 
—blit not a work of blood. 

Tlie iiimivflnt the imor gauger was rG.s(ored to life 
fain! in order.to contribute to and liastcn bis recovery, 
an ample dose of the ‘ jiotren’ he had conic to prosecute 
was poured down his throat), tliey proceeded to tie a 
bandage his eyes, and mounting him on a ixiny, 
off they set with their captive to the mountains, 
lieinoving him from place to place, during a whole 
day, through glens and defiles—up one mountain, and 
down another—at leugtli, towards the close of a sum¬ 
mer's evenipg, they brought him to the secluded 
lake of Glen 'Veagh. Here they embarked him in a 
curragli, or wicker boat'; and after rowing him up and 
down the lake for some hours, they landed him on a 
little island, svhere was a hut; which had often served 
as a shelter to the fowler, as he watched his aim at the* 
wild water-birds of the lake, and still oftenor .as the 
' ‘ still-buusc’ to the distiller of poteen. Hero was our 
qjBaptivoledyujd^nBianed to tlie chaise of two trusty 
nic>i*^PWW!!jtMtill c.arefully kept on his eyes. He 
, was well cared forj^g^fed on tjrout, grouse, hares, 
chickens, and other deocacies of the place and season; 
plenty of poteen, mixed with the pure water rf tlie lake, 
WHS his portion to drink: and ftif six weeks he was thus 
kept cooped up, as it were, iij the dark, like a fattening 
fowl. Tlie period of his strange captivity brfng now 
about to expire, his keepers one morning took him 
under the arm and conducted'him to a boat; in whicli 
they mwed him up and down from island to island. 
They then brought him to the mainland, put him on a 
{lony, and again, for the lengtii of a day, 1 m him hither 
and tfiithcr, though glen and mountaio, tUl towards 
the close of night, the bewildered but now liberated' 
gauger finds hinueif alone on the high road to Letter- 


kenny. 'Hie poor man returned home that nig^it 4o his 
family, who had given him over, weeks ago, as cither 
murdered or gone to America. Yet Iiow changed lie 
stood before toeir eyes!—^not as a grim ghost.at the 
door, but as a well fed, fat, and hapny-looking man. 

Now, it may bo asked, why all tliis mad pursuit to 
catch a gauger, merely to fatten him and let him looke 
again ? The capture was a matter of important conse¬ 
quence to file monntaince*. A lawless deed it 
was, yet almost pardonable, seeing that tlie result might 
have’produced serious consequences to the perpetrators 
in the district. To repress the system of illicit distilla¬ 
tion in Ireland; amongst other enactments, there was 
an act passed as contrary to the spirit of the British 
constitution as to the common principles of rigiit and 
justice—a law punisrfing the innocent in substitution 
for the guilty t Tins law made the towuland in whicli 
the mitt was found, or any part of the process of distilll- 
tion ilctccted, liable to pay a heavy fine, to he levied on 
all its landholders. The consequence of this act (now 
rmealcd) was, that the whole north of [relahd was in¬ 
volved in one common confiscation. It was the fiscal 
triumph of gaugers and informers over landlords and 
Xiroprictiirs. Acting on this anti-social and iniquitous 
system, the ganger of the district in question had in¬ 
formations to tile ainonnt of L.7000 against its several 
townlaiids. Tliese infomiations were to lie brought 
forw.ard at the ajiproaching assizes, and, if sustained, 
as no doiilit they would, the result would i>e utter ruin 
to i!'.-jieoplo. * 

■\Vith such a pros^A'ct before them, and in thecirenm- i 
sti^nces mentioned, the plot was laid for the seizure and I 
forcible alxjuution qf the revenue officer. It having 
liccn known that, some time previous 1o tlu assizes, the 
ganger was tA luiss tiirongli the district, on Ids way to 
ttie coast, an-’ it lining also knoivn that be. kept tliose 
informations about bis iierson, the sciiemn was therefore 
to wayla>’*lum and keep him prisoner, in safe custody, 
out of the way and «fiit of sight, until the assi-zes were 
over. And well and effectually the plan sncecedeill 
Tlie crown officer not tieiiig fortlicoming at the assizes, 
the jinisecutions, as a m.atter of course, fell to the 
ground, and the people generally ivere snvoil from loss, 
if not ruin. Anti so ended this curious case of revenue 
law—a law which, with other legislative abuses, helped 
to make Irclaiul very mucli wliat it is. 


BCUOOLS 01? INDUSTRY IN EDINBURGH. 

It will be pleasing to many of our readers to know that 
llic artide on the Schools of Tndusjyy in Aberdeen, which 
apiieared iiynir Oiftb number, lias attracted the attentipn 
of numerous functionaries, civic qnd judicial, in different 
parts of the country, and partiimy roused them to the 
perilpus couditioivof the Juvenile mendicatory poor. In 
Edinburgh, tlie subject was brought under the notiiM! of 
the town-council, in its capacity of parooliial board, by 
Bailie Mack, one of the city magistrates, on tlie 2.‘id of 
Deceyiber, .and some of his observations on this occasion 
desenro to be noticed. 

» Referring to what lie had fgnuerly stated on the sub¬ 
ject, hejiioceeded f—‘1 endeavoured on that occ:ision to 
iwint out to you the very groat evil which prevailed in 


found prowling throngh The streets and lanes of the town, 
lodging in common stairs or onthottses all night; and 
occupied through tlie day in b^ging from door to door, 
ai id tollowing and annoying the inhabitonte on the streets, 
askiug charity; and too often it had been finvnd that 
these children, both in the daytime, and especially under 
cloud of night, were occupied in tbiidViiig and pilfering 
from the unsuspecting part of the commanity. At last 
they were discovered, and brought up as prisoners t6 
Uia bar of Uic Police Couri;; many of/bem very young < 
—^from four to eight or nine years of age. In some cases, 
no doubt, it has foimd tliat they had parents, Imt 
that of the most vrorthlcss description, vhO) instead'^ 
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Instilling honest, industrious, and religious prinoiides 
into ftw minds of their uliildrcn, uctuully drill thetn, as 
it wpre, for plying the wretched voeatlons of begging 
and thieving. Indeed it is no r;iru sight to sec the 
mothch nf these children directing them into various 
places of the streets for the purpose of accomplishing 
the objects I.havo now referred to. These children are 
brought np in total ignorance of every right and iwopor 
principle, and well it^ay be said of them, as they grow 
up, tlKit they have no ‘ hoi«f,’ and are ‘ without God in 
the world.’ Independently altogether of Christian duty, 
self-interest will suggest the propriety, of endeavouring 
to put a stop to the evil 1 have been dpscrihing. Per 
wiiat is it that entaUs upon tl)c intiabitants of the city 
and the country generally the very large sums with 
which they are taxed for tlid snp[inrt of prisoners, and 
for defraying the expenses incurred in the criminal pro- 
aecutfons of these juvenile <ilfcndcT8? It is the neglect 
of tlioso unfortunate children at the outset—no atten¬ 
tion is paid to them till thdy imbibe the most wicked 
propensititts, and are almost wsyond the rc-ach of hum:i- 
nity: whereas, if the evil were nipped in tlio bad-Vf 
they were taken charge of, educated, and taught to work 
at some industrial exercise, we should uo doubt pnt a 
stop to the heart-ntiiding scenes daily exhibited in the 
streets and criminal courts of this city. What is the 
daily practice at present in reference to the prosecu¬ 
tion of these juvenile ofTcndfers? Tliere is a sort of 
routine that is gone through with regard to them; they 
arc first of all punished severid times by imprisonment, 
under the sentences of the magistrates and judges of the 
Police Court; then they arc indicted and tried in tlio 
SheriirOourt; and ultimiiti ly they are .indicted and trAd 
in the High Court of J i'‘ficiary ;*and it iAio unusual 
sight to see, on a Monday i>i that court, tljree or four of 
the supreme judges, a jnrv, the lord-advocate or solici¬ 
tor-general, and so many ilcputc-advoentes, maeers, &e. 
&c. engaged in trying two or throe young ijruliins for 
stealing a few mpUj iiottlcs or th(-‘*like (for it matters 
not what the crime is, they have gone through the cur- 
Ttculmn I have narrated, and they are now in the court 
of the last resort); and iireparatoi^ to this trial, and 
after all the costs of the proewKlings in the inferior 
courts, only consider what au enormous expense the 
countr;y is put to in one of these trials in the High Court 
of Justiciary. There is first a precognition taken hy Ihc 
PrcK-urator-I'iscal; that is scut by him to the crown 
agent for his perusal; hy him tliu c.ose is sent to the 
crown lawyers ; an indictment is then prepared by one 
of these gentlemen ; it is jirinted and executed; a jury 
is summoned, consisting of special jurors and common 
jurors to the number of sixty-five, taken from the city, 
the town of Leith, tlie e.ouiity of Kdinhurgh,*the county 
of Linlithgow, and thcscounty of Haddington ; many of 
them trurelling a great distance at great inconvenience, 
and at considerable expense, alffurtlie^turpnsc nf taking 
tlieir part in a trial of the description I hare now given 
you. Witnesses are also in attendance from various 
parts of the country; and 1 believe that, upon an aver¬ 
age, each of these trials costs tlic country little %hort 
of L.200 .sterling, when you take into account all the^ 
preliminary steps necessaiir previous to the trial taking* 
place. How observe, 1 throw out no reflcctionseigainst 
the lionourablc and learned judges who preside at those 
trials, or against the gentlemen who ore engaged in 
their preparation: quite the {rverse: all of them* I 
■have no doubt, will cheerfully approve of and support 
any scheme which can be devised by which, in Ihture,' 
such proceedings, in regard to those unliappy youths, 
will be rendered unnecessary. I am qnitc aware, how -1 
ever, that .to put a stop to tjiis state of matters will 
be no easy task, gpd that a number of ray friends ivill 
bo tliinking that 1 am engaged in a wild enterprise; 
Imt still P think the remedy is practicable, and at 
all events ought to be tried; and I ara the more con- 
vinced of this, finm seeing what has been done in the 
I city of Aber^eu, as described in a late number of 
Gluntbers's Edinburgh Jonmal How, I wodd Expect* 


fnlly propose thiit similar schools should be Instituted 1 
in this city. It will be for the committee to be appointed I 
to an-aiige the details; in the uieantime, I wq^d suggest ; 
the following;— . ! 

1 St, The Parochial Board to open an Industrial School, ! 
on the plan of the Alwrdoen Industrial School, for chil- 
dacn of both sexes between the ages of five and four- j 
toep. 

2d, The following cl.'isscs of children to he admitted:— 

* t, ‘poor children, who are thcmselve.s, or whose 
nts arc, the objects of par(X!hial relief;’ sccoiiil, 
such children, not included in the foregoing, a.s are 
taken tliere by the iioliee fos begging (the alleriiative 
offered to the child being imprisonment), tlicir cost 
to be paid, if practicable, out of the iwlice assessment; 
third, such other children as may be scut at tlic <v.st of 
private lurties, or can be paid for out of any fund placed 
at the disposal of the committee of management. 

.Id, The schools to bo conducted on the most rigid , 
system of economy (consistently with efficient superin- 
tendcnc.e and wholesome diet), and to he made, as fur ; 
as possible, self-supporting. Perhaps I ra.iy rdd that, j 
as soon as practicable after the u,«t.'iblishnient of this | i 
school, anotiier Industrial School, to be opened hy pri- i 
vate subscription, for the children of labourers—tiie 
parents being rcixuirod to pay the whole expense 1 h-- 
yond the value of the children's labour, except that ! 
which is incidental to the new cxiXTiment. 

In proposing every scheme of this kind, I am awaie 
that the first question which will lie asked is. ‘ Where i 
are the funds to come from?’ In the first place, J may 
mention that a coiisiderahle sum will he ra'sed hy 
private suh.sorlptioti; for since I first mooted this ques¬ 
tion, I have been waited upon hy severJ wealthy and 
influential gentlemen in tlic city, who have ex'iiri’ssed 
tlicir readiness to contrihiito to its support. Hut | 
secondly, under tlic new poor-law hill, tlic Hoard arc ' 
entitled to assess the inhabitants for ihc cxpcnsi* of .at I 
least one of the schools I h.avo i>een propo.sing. By Ihi' 
fifth section of the act, it Is hiter alia ena(!lcd—‘ And it 
shall lie lawful fur the Panx'.hial Board to make xirovi- 
siuii for the education nf piKir children, wiio are. tlicin- 
selves, or whose parents are, olijects of parocliial relief.’ 

Bailie Mack concluded by proposing to r' mit the sub¬ 
ject to a committee, whicli, after some .iiseussion, was 
finally agreed to. It is therefore now umi«r the eoti- 
sidcratiun of a committee of the hoard, wlicro vve trust 
it will sjicedily he brought to au issue. 

THE KERGUELEN’S LAND CABBAGE. 

SixxrATEi> in the centre of the Southern Ocean, and 
mure remote tiian ahy other island from a continent, is 
Kerguelen’s I.and, or the Island of Desolation, discovercil 
by Captain Kerpnielcn in 1772. It is almut lOU miles 
in length and 60 in breadth, and* seems to he ehiefiy 
composed of trap and other volcanic rocks, which rise 
into hills from 500 to 2500 feet higlu 'riie coast is 
deeply indented W’ith bays and inlets, and the whole 
gurtaee is intersected hy lakes and watercourses. 
Owing to the coldness and moistnre of the climate, the 
island is almost totally destitute of vegetation, and is 
generally spoken ef by navigators its one of the bic.akesb 
and most desolate smts on the globe. ^ W'cf^^ 

as its vegetation undoubtedly is-^fTOr Hooker, during 
the recent Ant.arctic*voya^, c8ilf detect no more than 
eighteen species of flowering plants on its soil—there is 
at least one of these species mghly interesting, not only 
from its being peculiar to the island, but from its whole¬ 
some and valuable properties. This is the’ ‘ Kerguelen s 
Land calibre’ of the illustrious Cook—the Pringled anii- 
iM^rbutica of the systematic botanist. 

The Pringka —so named by the natnralist to Cook’s 
first expedition, in honour of Sir John J’ringle, who 
wrote a book on scurvy—belonn to the eruc^crons 
order of plants, which includes the cabbage, nu^tnrd, 
horse-radish, turnip, and other genera; all less or more 
possessing pungent, antiscorbutie, knd nutritive pro- 
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pcrtica. It is described in the Flora Antarctica* M 
exceedingly abundant over all t>arts of the islfmd, as* 
cending the liills up to 1400 feet, but only attaining its 
usuHlly largJ size close to the sea, where it is invariably 
the first plant to greet the voyager, like the scurvy 
grass upon many northern coasts. Its root>stocks, 
tjten three or four feet long,’ lie along the ground, and 
are sometimes two inches in diameter, full of spongy 
and fibrous substances intermixed, of a hiilf-woody tex¬ 
ture, and witli the flavour of horse-radish. These hew 
at their estremitios large heads of leaves, sometin^ 
eigliteen inuhes across, so like those of the common 
eatibage {Drassicri olcracca), that if growing in a giinlcn 
witli their namesakes in EAghuid, they wouid notexente 
any particular attention. TJie outer leaves are coarse, 
loosely plaijcd, and 8prc.iding; the inner fonn a dense 
white heart, that tastc.s like mustard and cress, but is 
much coarser. The wliolc foliage abounds witli essen¬ 
tial oil of a pale yellow colour, and liighly pungent 
t’lstc. ‘ During the whole stay of tlie Krebns and 
Terror in Ciiristinas Harbour,’ says Dr lliKikor, ‘daily 
use was made of tliis vegetable, citlier cooked by itself, 
or boiled V itli the sliip'.s beef, pork, or peS-soiip, Tlie 
essential oil giv’.jsa peculiar flavour, wliicli the majority 
of the ofilcers and crew did not dislike, and wiiieli ren¬ 
dered the herb even more wholesome than the common 
ealibago, for it never <-anst'il lioart-burn, or any of tiie 
unpleasant symptoms wliieh that i)lant sometimes pro¬ 
duces. Tnvaliiahle ns it is in its native idaee, it, is very 
■ doubtful whether this plant will ever provi- espially so in 
otlii-r sitnatlims. It is of such slow growth that it pro¬ 
bably <MuId not. Ik- eultivateil to advantage-, ami I fear 
that, unlike the eow-eabbiige of Jersey, it ivoiilii litnn 
no new beads after tbe old ones were removed, even if 
I it would Minive the deca|iitalion. Growing spon¬ 
taneously, and ill so great abundance where it does, it 
is likely to prove, for ages to come, an incstimalilc bless¬ 
ing to ships toiiehing at this far distant i.sle: whilst its 
lii.vurianee .".niidst surrounding desolation, its singular 
fonn and appearance, striking even l!ie casual observer, 

I iiml the feelings of loneliness and utter isolation from < 
tlie rest of the w orld tliat must more or less o]ipress 
every voyager at first landing in its dreary and iiihos- 
pitalile loe.dity, are circumslaiiees likely to render the 
Kerguelen’s Laml eabbage--eabb.age ilioiigli it be—a 
clierislied object in tlie recollection of tin- maHner; one 
never to be ellilei d by the brigliter or luscious proiliicts 
of tropical vegetation.’ 

Alter tliis description of the ch.aracter and uses of 
tlie Dr Hooker oli’ers some speculations as to 

its anomalous position and likely origin. ‘ Tlic coiilem- 
plation of a vegetalilo,’ says he, ‘ very' luilikc any oilier 
in botanical aflinily and in general aji]icaraiiec, so emi¬ 
nently fitted for tlie food of man, and yet inhahilhig 
the most desolate and inhospitable stmts on tlie surfaeai 
of the glolx', niu.st cqi^vlly fill the miiiii of the seieiitifie 
impiircr anil common observer with wonder. The very 
fiu;t of Kerguelen’s L-and being possessed of sueh a 
singularly luxuriant botanical fe.ature, confers on that 
small island an importance far beyond what its volcanic 
origin or its dimensions would seem to cLaiin; wiiilst 
tlie certainty tliat .so conspicuous a plant can never 
have been overlooked in any larger continent, but that 
.Id^wasereufo^i^l probability near wb^rc it now grows, 
Iead8‘fl^TmmnSl|t to ,an epoch far antiTior to the 
ipresent, when the vcH^on of thg Island of Desola¬ 
tion may have prcsenwil a fiTtility of whicli this is 
perhaps the only remaining trace. Many tons of coal 
nnd vast stores of now silicified wood are locked up in 
or buried under those successive geological formations 
wliich have many times destroyed tlie forests of this 
island, and as often themselves supported aiiixurkan^ 
vegetation. The tires that desolated Kerguelen’s Land 
arc long ap^> extinct, nor does the island show any signs 
of the recent exertion of those {lowers, that have at one 
time raised part of it from tlie bed of the' ocean with 

f J —- — - ' ■ ; 

* Itookor's Aataratios, ports xiL and xiil. 


those submarine algse which carpeted its shores, but 
which are now some hundred feet above the present 
level of the sea. The Pringlea, in short, seems to have 
led an uninterrupted and tranquil life for many ages'j 
but however loath wo may lie to concede to any one 
vegetable production an antiquity greater than*another, 
or to this isbuid a position to otlier lands wholly dilFe- 
runt from what it now presents, the most cqsual in- , 
Bpcction of tile ground wliere the plant now grows, wfll | 
foao) one of tho two follo'sliig cohdusions upoi^ the 1 
mind: either that it was created after tiic extinction j 
of till? now buried ami for ever lost vegetation, over 
whoso remains it abounds j or that it spread over tho 
island from another and neighbouring region where it 
was undisturbed during the devastation of this, but of 
whose existence no indicatian remains.* 

It is certainly a curiifus fact in vegetable geography, 
tliat this distant and desolate island should be the only 
spot oil tlie globe where a pLint of sueh eminent utility 
is to bo found; .and equally strange th.at no known 
vegetable production bears any gem-ric aflinity to tho 
J’riiKjlca. Its origin, however, nccil not elcitc any 
exttaordiiiary marvel, seeing that numerous centres of 
dispersion are now .admitted by natunalists, and that 
new creations and developments are quite admissible, 
and ill tlie strictest liarmoiiy with tho general design of 
cro.it.ioii. Jt is not likely that tlic Prhiglm has ou&red 
ail till' gooloeiiail changes, the v.arious submersions and 
elevations which have taken.place, since the plants of 
■which I >r Hill''’IT speaks were converted into silex and 
coal’ .mit it is .Is unlikely that its seed was drifted 
from some adjacent, island or continent now submerged, 
seeing that tlic; whole siimmnding region is geologically 
coiiremporaig’ous witji Ki;rgucli!ii’s I.and itsedf. The 
oiil.v plausible tlieory is tli.’it of a new crciuiou or dc- 
vcloiimcnt—a gradation it may be* of some bumbler and 
marine form bitn that of the terrestrial Priiiglta. A 
di’velopmciit of liiglier forms from marine vegetation 
has liec'n Iriiited liy several lioiaiiifts-, and oainsidering 
the adaptability of ve9(*tahlc life, there is nothing to 
forbid tlie liypotl>e.sis tliat the Kerguelen cabbage m.ay 
have sprung from such a source. Kc this as it may, 
the existence’of the plant is a curiosity in the history 
of vegetation, and all the more striking th.at its pro¬ 
perties are so eminently useful. 

A DAY AT CREWR 
[Pniin Uic Uvorjuvil Joiinuil.] 

Souk twenty years ago, ,a pcaitloman, who was .a special 
aUoruuy from Naniwieh, found Idsw’iyby the quiet ser¬ 
vice of Ills b.ay cob to tin- Oak Farmt near tho niioicnl and 
olisenro vill.agb of (loppenal. His insjicrlion of the iionfib 
and lands w.a.s curious and prufessiival; and altliuugli the 
one -was old and dilapidated, and the other bogey and 
riisliy* he seemed do imbilfc a liking for tliem, and in ten 
clays from tliat date be was the owner of tlio neglueted 
freehold. 

'file sages of tbe neigtH»ouThood, who never met but on 
Riindays at eliareb, beard that lie was silly enough, iineom- 
•mon siny for a lawyer, to give the extravagant sum of Lflo 
aj^ acre for the estate of altout Sixty, iwres. Kverybody 
(will tliat til.’* jiriee w.i'c extract^mit; and Ids friends nil- 
vised liiiiato sell it at a loss. Uul ho bad taken a liking to 
tlio place: its retirement 'offered an as) lain to old age ; and 
in plaoo of selling, he kept adding to tlie farm by the pur- 
chasS of adjuiuiiig little frcdiolds, until bis estate ultimately 
rcaciieii the miinbi>r of uncauindred Clicshire nercs. 

To the snqiriso of tho hind who looked after Oak Farm, 

I ono fine morning in sniumcr a gentleman, evidently a 
stranger, arrived on tho ground, attended by three men, 
who pbieed for his convenienne a magical kind of inst-.’ti- 
liient (III tlireo legs for him* to look throngli, and Kt each 
remove, like fioldsinith’s traveller, dragged a length of 
cliain. In a wondrous hurry he sacldlcil • 'Dobbin,' and by 
dint of whip and spur, wltieh bo called hay and oats, he. 
reached Naiitwioh in lui hour anil throe quarters. Tho 
worthy attorney, to Lnbin’s surprise, rybbed bis liaads 
mlrtlmiUy,_<aa«ulatiiig,' All right—a railway! ’ 

In dus time that most discreet and able of oigincets^ 
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Mi liooke, liad Irvclled the line of the Grand Junction. It 
paayid tlirough Oak Fann. By act of parliament tlie jao- 
{irietor was paid for all land oncroachoa on and used, and 
c-)i:ui('e liad f^von the attorney for a portion much 
more than lie paid for the whole, t’ortiuio's ftolio con¬ 
tinued to enrich him. The people of CUcHter would have 
a short cut to Liondou, and their line came out at Crewe, 
exactly across Oak Farm, 'fho Maiiclicstcr people, equally 
iin]).t.tu’nt of delay, took another short cut in anotlicr dirco- 
tiou, coming out als^at Oak Farm. Tliey {nid conipcai.'sa- 
tion,^and tlie Nantanoh attotney was now a fortunate man. 

The Grand Junction Company, desirous of removing 
their works to a central position, selected Crewe." 'Ihey 
wanted thirty acres for their workshops, and iiity acres 
inoro for the habitations of tlieir work(>eop1u; and Oak 
Farm was laid out as a city for mcrluuiics. Sfieoulators 
drew near ; the estate was nearly disposed of, the owner 
receiving some Ifc.5il0 per acd: foiawlmt originalty w.as too 
dear at L.l).5. Tlic worthy solicitor w.as in duo time 
gattkred to his fathers, anil his children uow inherit after 
liini. 

In common with onr contcmiwraries, wo h.avo rejiortcd 
progrrsH, from time to time, at Crowe, np to llio time of 
their hnaf cniii[ilctiou ; imil lately wc paid a visit (o this 
iDoilcI town and locomotive depot. Unexpectedly, *ave 
mot iicrc .sn old ueqiiaintaiioe, Mr Owen Owens, now 
supcriiiteiident of tlie wagon dcjiarliiient ; and our niiriosity 
profited largely liy tliat kind courtesy and fulness of infor- 
Uiat'ion whicli now enables us to lay before our readers a 
deseription of Crewe. 

Tlio town of Crewe is n ereafion of the l.-ist six years. 
It UOW' numbers about ‘J0*)0 iiiliabitaiits, ntid oeoiipies the 
aeuto angle formed by llio .inncliou of tlic Crowe and 
Grand Junetion railways. The l>uilihiigs .•ire all new 
designs hy Mr Ctinniiighnm, and erccteil by Messrs Sauuud 
and James Holme ; and it is iinrdly necessary to add, |li.'it 
those gentlemen profited bj an ojqiortiinit^ vidoin af¬ 
forded toothers, to exhi'.rt s’l tlio’resourcos of taste and 
skill in the formation of wiiut in htiiet ac'ciir.acy ni.’iy lie 
called a model town. Uliiliorate decoration was not re- 
quiro'd ; but art revealed itself in imparting beanty to dwell¬ 
ings Ilf labourers ; and an endless variety giv^ a pleasing 
.ipiioaraneo to houses wliieli less eidllvated judgment would 
have renden'd sombre', beemise unubnn. 

The dwelling-liousoH ainiiige themselves in four <'las.ses: 
first, the villa-stylo lodges the superior ollieors; ne\t, akiiid 
of ornamented Gothic constitutes the houses of the nest iu 
.‘inthority; the engineers arc doinieilod in delaelied man¬ 
sions, whieli accivnimodate four families, witli gardens and 
separate entranecs ; and l.ast, tlic labourer dcliglits in neat 
Cottages of four ajiurtuiuiits, the entrances witiiiu aiieii'iit 
porches. Tlie first, second, and third, have all gardens 
and yards; tlie fourth lias also garm ns ; and, to the eredit 
of the lalsjuicrs, one of them, at tlic recent fioriil show, car¬ 
ried away tin) prire. 

Thu rooms are all catiacious; the groniid-floors arc tiled, 
and, as tliu back and Croiit arc open, veulilation is peri'ect. 
B^eU iiouse is supplied with gas ; tlie waier'is always mi 
at present in tlie strui||, but is to be immeduitely intro- 
diiend into the houses. ’I'lic eiitpiicers, k^. pay .'is. fid. a 
week, the labourers ‘Js. Foiswater {}ieru is no eliargo, 
but tor gas they pay in w inter twofxuice ]rer week for oacii 
burner. The fittings cost them iiothiug. Tlicro aro baths, 
playground, news-riKmi, library, ^bcliools, and asscnildy- 
nmm. They nay oue ]jeuny coeli for a baili when tliey 
use it, sutiseribe for papers and books, and imy tw^peiico 
.'V week for each child's schooling. 'i1ic coiu|iauy proviefo 
clergymen—Olio of the chuKh of Kiiglaint, one of tlie cliiircii 
of Sootland—lind pay L.M a year to the sutgeoiii Mr Kd- 
wards, who contracts with the oomuiniiity at threepence 
a week for each family, mcdiciiio iiicludod ; and the wis¬ 
dom pf the arrangement is imp&d in the i^t, that, litice 
his aiipoiiitiucnt, tlicro has not Irceii a single death iu the 
town—^previously there were several. 

'Hie men aro all well and rcgnlariy paid, and it U iin- 
poHsilile to iiuaginu circurastances better oaioulated to 
jiromote their hap|>iiiess. And they are happy. It is 
nelighttlil to hear tiiein spcal( of the direotors, and the 
olBoera over ttiem. In their estimation tlicro is no ooui- 
jmny like the Grand Junction Coiiiiiany—no wurkshoiia 
jike the w6rksho]is at Crewe—no worlancn like ihcmselves. 
Mr TrovithUde, the snperintend^nt engineer, is second only 
to his cclubrated^fother, and his fatlier was tlie greatest 
engineer who ever lived ; Mr Alien, of the looomiHiTo de¬ 
portment, luu introduced more iuiprovomcnts than any 


other man in the kingdom ; Mr IVorsdell, of the ooaehing 
deiiartment, is worsldiipod alike fur the excellence of Ids 
taste and tlie goodness of Ids iicort; and Mr Owens is one 
of those favourites whoso cUsposition to oi^ligo is laid 
under eternal obligations, but never thought such. In 
their opinion—and all who know his solicitude agree with 
them—Mr Norris has made tlie Grimd Junction the safont 
line in tho world ; and tliey arc oil pevfeclly assiin'd tliut 
nothing could by possibility iiappcn lietwcou LiverjHiol | 
.•ufd Binningham, wnthout being instantly known to Oaji- | 
tain Huisii. In Ids intercourse with them, it is pleasing to | 
4kicrvu Uow uioely tliey appreciate that perfect gentle- i 
manly hearing which gives a ehanii to courtesy, jiroscrviiig j 
its distance witliunt leaving any iia]]fession of mferiurii y. j 
Tliey look ujioii him and Mr ‘Norris, no doubt from long | 
experience, as protectiiig fi-ieuds, on whom, while dcserritig. 
tliey may firmly rely. 

Crewe lias a town-counoil, popularly chosen. They sent 
twenty names to tlic dirc’ctors, who selected twelve, fr<mi 
whom they were to select nine: they did sn, and tlie 
company added three. These representatives manage all 
municipal inatU'rs. They regiilato tiio librav)', news¬ 
room, festivals, &e. Tliey have no criniinal.s. A new 

ctuiich is on^the point of coiiipletion. U is built with 
blue or variegated briek, in tlio style of early Noniiim, 
with tower, transept, Ac. and is most comfortably lit I .'d 
up inside. It occupies tlio cintrc of ,qii open h)sic<', .md | 
on tlic left aro the boys’school, ilie girls’seliool, and the | 
infants’ school, (n tlie Isijs’ seiiool wo saw Iiiils uuder I 
twelve drawing most ean-ful and :ieeni'iite oiitliiiOH of loeo 
motives; anil iu the girls’ seliool wo were griitilieil with 
the sight of uhout si.xty (,f the iiiohl he;ilt)iy elnldreti we 
ever saw. 'J'lieve was .m air of grace .about them, iiidii alive, 
of good-breeding and liitelligeiiec ; seviTal of I hem were, 
indeed, quite beautiful. ’I'lieir fair teacliers e.\iiibi1.eit, 
with eonsidorable pride, proofs of f heir .skill; and tliey H:iiig 
wltli an attention to lime whieli bespoke (lie eaiv of tin ir 
iiistnielor. Music is a resource at (.'rewe, ami tlie eoiiiiini- 
nity is liappy in I lie presoneo of Mr Jones, wiio e.veels on 
a dosen ilitfcrent insiriiiiieiits. His wife j,roudly oiiserti d, 

‘ tliiit if lie, was as liig as be wiu, clever, he would Im ,1 great | 
man,’ 

Tho day is still young, and wc eider the workshops. ! 
,Tliey cover no l.'ss than thirty acres, in tho luori' aenUi i 
liortioii of the angle. (In the light, you turn into a large . 
apiirtiiieiit fitted up for bilildiiig iicw' wagons ; it opens { 
into another still larger, and here wagons an: reisiire.i. . I 
Further on is the forge, wliere the iron work of Mr ttwcii's !' 
deisirliiient is cxeeutisJ. The fan is usi'd instead of the '{ 
liellow's; but here, as ill ail tiic otlier smiihies, lielluws are I: 
erected in tho event of the fan f.iiling. TiiriRiig ronnil from ' i 
the wagon department, yon enter tho noHcti-laiihllng roeiii, '' 
in coiitiiiuulion of whieh arc the i-qiairing sliop and Miiil liy ,' 
attaclied. Vou see hero the process of coach-making, from 
tlie first frame to cniiniug dsrleo in heraldry, wliieli iitiisiies I 
the vehicle with an .aristocratic attribute. One of tlie ' 
liernldic ]i.aiiitcrs, Mr Fisber, is no mean artist. Wo wero | 
shown ,a ))ortrait taken hy him, in which the likeness was I 
mirfoct, and tlie artistic skill litoad, large, and iieaiitiful. | 
Thu colouring was nut its least recommendation—-tlicro was : 
an academic' Imik about it. • 

Till* next m'oat wing of the building is devoted to the 
ioconiotivc depajtment. It pn'sciils the aspect of a vast 
IHiIyteelmio institution: all the vast implements of en- 
ginrurlng sciemm scorn gatliurcd together hero. I'laiiiiig 
• I niHohiiies of all forms and sizes fill np tho cimtn*, coimecteil 
with endless straps to a power-traiisinittiiig drum ; wliilu 
on eilher sidt) w'cro lathes, punching, shearing, and ciiltiiig ' 
machines. All wmro in motion, ocrtainlv not iioisclesslw; I, 
but they seemed almost instinct witjp,‘^feje;V,*; < dUf*, 
unbidden, their various duties. jMffho cxtrciiiu wing is | 
tliu brass foundry agd brass tsgw where men witli ‘p«-' 
tieiit touches of ingenious art’ uBiiion metal into forms of 
beauty. 

Adjoiniji^ la tho locomotive waiting-room, abont as hirgo 
aa St Martm's market, whero engines are kept always ready 
under steam pressure in case of accident, and wlicro all un¬ 
dergo exqptination. A new one was under trial, and it 
aflpurded us nil -opporttmity of examining some recent im¬ 
provements of Mr Allen’s. 

Not tho least marvellous thing about tins extensive 
cstalilisiimcnt was tho fact, that the iiowcr which moved 
all tlio machiucry thionghoat tho buirdings, covering thirty 
acres, was transmitted from one stcam-Shgine of iSO-horso 
power, w'orked on the Oornish or expensive principle. Tlie 
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arninffcmoift* Rooura the most perfect dirfsion of labour, 1 justify to them your uncle's preforenco. Impress it well 


phice. J 

ihit hark I the steam-whistle annonnees the approach of 
the train whioh Is to carry us from Crewe. 


mijjiiftt &o<|uifittion tliat 119 not iakun from our xtiutfhbours , 
Caroline. —But indeed, uiaoiina, that is a very tndii'ig ohc. j 
M. de 'flic occasion is triflinj;, but the princuile is 
the same ; and you should no more steal needles than 
you would diamonds. Besides, my eliiill, u hat pcoidc take 
- the trouble of stealui)^ they mitst set Rome value on, or eje- 

(ffotHintt for ©ouna 33eosle. * <i"iyc «ome advantMe from it; and who Would 

wu n * S' ifjre )>»< wish to obtiim an adva;iitage they did Out deserve ? Listen 

umclu's rauSEST.—nv ManaMB uuizot. ^ to uio, Caroline : you are no longer a little child, and’U is 
, , „ , ,« time for you to know that the most iicrfect iiiti.'Krity. even 

[Madame de Boitey and Caroline at work.] j„ smallest piatters, is w liat you owe both to yourself 

j\fii<hmedellitiss^, —CaroIh;e, do you need that sasliwhiclt to others: and bow very liuuiilisting It U to try to 

you got from your ;u»clc a little while ago, by asking biin deceive, or to tbidk it necessary to do so. 
to lend you the money to buy it? < nniUne. —Mamma, 1 never tried to deceive any one, I 

fh/Yi/i/ie.— iatn verygladto havcit,mamina,asiteost me assure you. j 

nothing. -If. ile O .—I can w'cU believe that there is no ))Orson who 

At. lie //.—Did you know then that your undo would "'ill acknowledge Unit it is their dinxt intention to decipvc; 

« A.. . * i.1._ AvI.._ __1.. 


make you a pivsont of it .* 


hut without saying things tliat are absolutely false, j 


t W<7ie.—JIaimua, I only asked him to lend mo the •'V's hi trying to make others bdievo what is 


moiioy. 

.1/. lA: ri .—I know tlia*.; but did you iui end to i«iy him ? 
t i/;v)A'jv.—tJertainly, if he would take ]>iiyuscut trom me. 
^ M. lie U.— But, d'd you think be would take it ? 

Citniliiir do not know, umiinna. 

.1/. ill- It. —'fell me e.uuliilly, when yon asked your uncli' 
Io lend joii the money to jmreli.-ise that sasli, whiidi yon 
did nfit need, and wliieli yon would pruliably not li.ive 


not true: thus, if they are cold, or uarni, or fatigued, they 
exolaiiu about what they suffer ; tliey ex.'iggeratv in order 
to jjraw attention or to cveilo pity ; they laugh more 
than is natniwl when they wish to be thonglit gay ; they 
will go to a glass and exelaiiii,‘How the K'Ui lias already 
tauiied me !’ in order that some one may couiplinieiit thorn 
on tlieir eoniplexiou; or flcy will complain of a dress 
fitting bully, and say,* W hat a iignre I ainto-diiyi’iuhopcs 


boiitdit had you been alone, did you not l.now'tbat it was ‘h’ hearing souio U.vttercr say that everyiliing becomes 

tlie'wiy to nmko liimgive It to you? tbeiii ; they will express a good siiitiment in order to 

(iiiv,///,c.—Hear me, maiiiiuii, you arc making me examine obtain comnitmlatiun for it. 
luy KO wry rijj;urouslv. * ff »•<.,»';»*. ttui, if iho sonlimeiifc T>c tnic ? 

.1/. </«//.—That is the way'it shonid always bo e-xa- .U. /i.—Mydear, there isalways a want ofinti-grity i.i 
III V flu 1*1. tlic means ]icopl« iimko net* of tvi oLtain praise; foi*;ioo'l 

f V,,', Tes, wlien one lias done anytliiog wrong. ■.entiim ids ,iro not given tin tliiit wo iii.iy be admired lor 

.1/. il, 11. -Or t ■ know nlietlu r one ha.s done .so. ‘hem. but «iat thoy«inay iiilluenee our con. e.- tthey 

ro/v,A-,f (.i.;i/./i,./).--!5ut what iiariii call I have done? of no valiio unless they iiecoiiiplish this olijeet. We 
Mv nnide was Ins iiwn niastir, and i*. was ouitc true that eould not nilnuro tlic lil.iTality of ;i piu'son who only gaio 


I liad no motley in my pocket. 


lo obiiiiii Jiia;. or ilic fraienial feelings of Iiiin wlio only 


If. lie /{.■ Tl'ioro is, however,one thing wb'rh yon wl.hcd displayed tliem that it miglit he said how kind ho was to 


him to hi lieve. that is not true ;aiid Uial i.s, that yon reatiy 
iiiKsideil lo buy the siesh with your own iii'itny. 

I '•iri'i.'u' {still (niilittiil). -Bill, mauiiiia, my intentions arc 
not hiiig to any one. 

i/s /;.—A\>p.uen(ly yon fear they iivo eomething, as 
you endeavour lo loneeal them. You did not wish your 
iiiielo slioiild aW's.s Ib.etu; therefore, wlieti you were iliiiik- 
iitg of one thine, you Iried to make him bcliovc another. 
You would mit^ask him logivoyiui tliks libboii, beeaiiso 
yipi know tliid, in ni'iking a present, one i>art.v should feel 
as inuch ple.asiire in giving, as the other would have in 
vecehiiig: yon w uitedyour niiele to ladicvo that yon had 
the dcliraey not to wKsli for a jirosciit, which he Iiad no 
tlioiialds of giving yon, while at the same time yon timk a 


his brelheT'Wiiiid sisterjj. Besides, when la'iiplc give utter¬ 
ance to lino sentiments i* order to otCcile admiration, tlmy 
take gicat eai-e that it should not .aiipetir to be witlt that 
inleiitiuii ; and therefore, wliatcve,rt;onnnendatioii tliey re¬ 
ceive, il is evident that it has been disliuiieslly obtiiined. 

(itivliiie .—But then pconic would have to wateli over 
every iiupniso of their mind, for those kind of things eseai>o 
us without our thinkhig of them. 

,1/. lie It. -To prevent tlieir e.se'iiiing u». it will la: only 
neeessaiy Unit we kei'ii two or thn’o things in mind; first. 
Unit it is a proof of having very little reR|H:et or eonsideia- 
tion for ourselves to descend to deceive others info pitying 
us iittcntion; next, tint we place ourselves in it very hnmi- 
liatiii;; position with resjicet to them, by begging a couipli- 


Tound iilsmt metlioil of making biui give you one., ... . „ 

tried to oiitain imtli the esteem whien delicacy deserves, liolitcnesa, or to oblige us, jiiat as people give a liidipciiiiy 

. - _ - - ... * « . ..’I a.. T.^___ 1.1... .i......!. .....I i.s.-i-l*. J1...L 


You ^ couiinciwlatjoii) wliirU is ouly }*\veu out of mere 


iiiid llte ]>re.sciit wliieli must lull 0 been kiieriflced to merit a beggar iti the street; and lastly, that, tliose sort of 
it. U t.s clear, I lien, tliat the one or lliu other diie.s not artihces, when discovcrod (and theyBve d^covered ofteiicr 

iKdiiiig id you, and that you have therefore stolen into tlio ‘-•■'i'* "'J'' ’■'‘‘“'"’j'', 

I with iluimc; and twt the itniallesl degtee of falsclioinl al- 

' tiiiiiU siaehi{).—m 1 mamma, one docs not steal *»)« ^-Ttymns ii» to » risk much gr. itter tliayi any pleasure 

except wlicii lie docs an iniury to some person, and I havo “■ <•«« procure, rcll mo Caro mo, will your sash ever give 
done no liann to .anv one. “ satisfaction cfpiiviilcut'to tlio grief you would fuel were 


know that, and therefore his plea- 1 ;>may rY-an ... you. ....nu 

sure will not ho IcsiSKijL the necewnly of always acting with iipriglitncs.s. 

' M. lie U. —CiiTolino, w«iid yon nottMiiik it stealing, were 
you to take money from the coffers of a rich man who was ' 
making no uao of it, and did not even know the amonnt ? 

If you did not do him an injury that lio could himself The Almighty, wiio gave tlic dog to lie the companion 
fee', you would do it to thoso to whom this money would of our pieasnrus and our toils, hatti invcstcMl iiini will, a 
alterwards revert, and wlio might not have either the same nature iiohlo and IneaiwJdc of deceit. He forgets jcitli.'t 
wealth or the sanio indifference. In lika uuuiucrgif yon dc) Mend nopfoo; Tcmemiu'rB,imd with accuracy, lioth Ix-uefit 
no (loailive injury to yonr uticlo by usiuping a plaoe in his and li\iury. He hatli a sliaru of man’s inteUigmicu, Init no 
esteem which is not your due, you do it at least to those sliarc of man's falsehood. You may briV>e a soldwt to slay 
wlinra ho may hold in an equal, or in a less degree of regawi, a man with his sword, or a witness to take life by fiilse ac- 
than yourself; for you cither share with them an esteem ensation, but you oaimot make a lionnil tear his bi'ncfactor. 
you do not merit, or you deprive them of the advantago Ho is tlie friend of man, save when nt!in‘*justly ineuiM his 
they miglit dorivh flyim that high example which would onmlty.-pSr fVaUer ScoO. 


look at it, and think of it, that it. may recall to your mind 
tlie necessity of always acting with in.rialitncs.s. 


FIPKUTtr OK TIIK POO. 

The Ahniglity, who gave the dog to be the companion 
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THE NKAV 1‘LANKT. 

TiiK iii'wlv-iliM'irtYrcil plniK'i, Astrit-.T, is a conijianion 
■ of tlic four little one* ascertained, .aliout forty years 
aiio, to ('vist betfl’cen Mars and Jupiter, all revolvinj; jit 
. nearly niual distanres from tlic s\m. If it Be no bigjcer 
‘ tliiui tlie smallest of these, it probably is not forty miles 
ill (tiamcler, or possessed of a surface measuring more 
than the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
'J'hink of a tight little island in this spherical form, 
n'het'iing along in independent fashion through .space, 
i with all its proper features of vegetation and of animated 
' iieing—a perfect miniature of those respectably-siwd 
orhs of wliich our own is a specimen ! And supposing 
there are men and women upon it, think of tho tuinia- 
tiires of nations which they must eomjHise, and of .all 
tlicir otlier soei.al nrriiugeiiients in proportion ! 

I In that ease, a piece of land tile size of four or 
live Knglish counties will lie a goodly continent, and a 
mass of sea like the firth of Kortli a perfect Medi¬ 
terranean. A range of hills such as tliose of Derby- 
sliire will bn as a set of Alps or Himalayas to the 
Aslrieans, ami their Dannlies and Ama/ons will lie 
about the size of our la-st Scotch hums. Itutlmidshire 
would be a livge edition of the lliissian empire in 
, Astra'a. The more eomraon-iizevl kingdoms would be 
i iihoiit the mag(^itude of our ordinary parishes. It is 
{ iiujineeivable, liowever, that the people of this little 
I planet are split up into nations so extremely small. l,et 
I i IIS rather suppose tliat they form hut four or five in all, 

' each oceupyiiig as much land as about half tho Isl t of 
Wight. Some quarter of a niilliou in all they might 
he, allowing tliat the land in Astriea is for the most 
part 6t to produce sustenance for human beings. Narrow 
as is that field of existence, and limited its population, 

I there will no doubt be Yooni fur tlic display of human 
I passions in Astnoa. It will havo its wars occasionally. 

I A Frederick the Great will set all its Europe in a flame, 

I for iiossession of a Silesia of tho size of the Regent’s 
Fork. An Alexander, having invaded an India re- 
peiubling Cornwall in extent, will sigh, and with some¬ 
thing like reason, to think that tlien^orc no mure 
^grid's J^xapuJ^riicre will be class interests too. 
Some lIineBntainwStanake flen* resolves to raise all 
ifs own corn, under wliaRver difficnlllfbs, and at what¬ 
ever cost; and treaties will be entered into as between 
Jersey and Guernsey fur an exchango of wine against 
woollen clotlis, let tlie rest of the forty-mile world pine 
at the arrangement ns it pleases. Colonies, too, will not 
fail to raise a pother. There will be an Algiers of parish 
size, with an Ab-del-Kader storming for its defence; 
and two mighty countries, re]>rc8enting a Britain and 
an America, will spurt out big words about an Oregon 
of tlie extent and viJue of the Moor of Rannocli. 

The Astrasans, although tlieir world is so little, will 


sec it to lie a firm and stable tiling beneath their teel, 
with all the other boilies of space revolving rouna it. 

If not yet arrived at the use of the telescope, and of the i 
rules of geometry, they will believe tiieir sphere to laj i' 
tho grt’at central world, to which evcrvihing else is sub- !' 
ordfiiate. But even if they liave ad\anecd as far in ; 
these matters as ourselves, they will tliink and speak on i 
tho nnderstaiiding that Astnea is the tmrhl — tlie only 
place where they know for certain there are human i 
heings—all the other spheres being only eonjocturally j 
scenes of life. Even to those most enlightened <>n such ! 
points, tho imim'iliato.nessof their own little gloiie will give 
it an iniiHirtanec- arttt a wntrality which they will scarcely ■ 
be able to attribute to any other mass within their range 
of objcrvation. There will be a great deal of self-t-sf euni 1 \ 
ill tlio Astn-rUDs respecting their poor little ’.umiiiiiig- ■' 
toj) of a world. They will look upon themselves, doubt- I; 
less, as very higli intelligences, and gro.'it will 4hat man 1; 
think himself tvho liecotnes known fur his auls or weeds : \ 
to one-fourth of tlicm^ He will also esteem himself a 1, 
most hbcral-mimied aiiA cosmopolitan person, wlio ad- j' 
a-neates that tlic five great countries should lire .at peace ' 
with eacli other, and that statesmen should legislate im- ; 
partially for tlie good of tlic whole people of tlio globe. '' 
1'lipy will have on record their first circumnavigators and j ■ 
discoverers of countries ; their Drakes, and FrobisliCTs, ,, 
and Cohimhiises; the men of giant-heart, wlio ventured ! i 
upon untraversed seas of the w idth of the straits of Calais, ! i 
anil dared to put a girdle round a globe no less tlian a , { 
hundred and twenty miles in drcunifcrenee. Tlioy will | j 
also have tlieir great men of philosophy, of letters, aud ! 
of arts. ‘Would it not Iks curious to^et a peep nito one. ! ■ 
of their biogriQihical dictionaries, and sec what sort of ! 
men had been the Astrasan Homer liid Milton, the As- ; 
trican Socrates and Ncwtoi^ tlie Astriean Fhidias and 
Raphaet? Their umvorsal liistor;- wonld Ihj not less j 
amusing! What narrations of conquests pushcil over ; 
tho space of one of our degrees of latitude; and how inte¬ 
resting t§ trace civilisation as arising in aeertaiu parish- j 
ifte space of ground, and then spreiuiing slowly into (lie 
adjSccnt parishes! Great notion#entertaiiied, too, .aliout ; 
the originssnf all tliose little nations; some sprung from ; 
demigods, no less. One particularly great [looplc, eon- i 
virie^.tliat they were destinedYo lie (he leading people j 
in tho world, bwiuse they\'ere twenty thuusaud nions 1 
in ntitnlier than any other. A Napoleon in Astraia— j 
what a droll phenomenon! Think of him setting out t 
with the idea that his country—la Belle something— ■ 
measuring about ten miles |acli way, was dcstinefi to | 
predominate over the world. And behold him then | 
overrunning his little Italy, Austria, Prussia, in suc¬ 
cession, and tliinking lie lutd it all safe. But bc- 
iiold, ho is at length led by constant success into an 
enterprise where nature happens to be against him, and 
he sinks-more rapidly tlian he ruse. Then histories. 
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po«m8 about him, wondering at the Taat-neas of a genius diameter, hot his ^ple must be pigmies in comparison 
which grasped at a dominion embracing perhaps as much us. The malicious, again, would fed a eonsototiun 
•gtound as belonged to the king of the East Saxons. 

" „ ® j. .than Astraia. It w always a great mutter w have asso- 

Ikjpforetions for so great a spirit, piumg like ttie chained , nugfortune or degradation that befalls us. 

eagle on an islet,<wretc}ied as a toy-disappointed child, (along, then, friend Pallua, you and we against any 
because he could not be allowed any longer to play the sif these lumbering worlds. Huzza for the tight, light, 
conqueror! He left a name at which the world grew lycc, trim, little planets! In time, tlie first fedings of 
pale—this forty-nfile worjil, to wit—to point a moral humiliation would wear ofl“, and perhaps the Astra-aiis 
and adorn a tale. And yet this, however whimsical it """" 


and adorn a tale. And yet this, however whimsical it 
may look from our eight-thousand-mile globe,* would 


would at last come to look upon their world ns not so 
bad after all. WeU, if wo .are only a kind of village in 


a XU A X xt • *. solar system, why, lot us just uiako the iH'st of it, 

undoubtedly be very Benou.s to the Astrajans. lor just endeavour to lie mitent. 

as Astrsea is to us, so is the earth to a plwet hke Another view occurs respecting Astraia, that, if it 
Jupiter or Saturn, where men may be speculating about have advanced in the arts conducive to locomotion, and 
our Tellurian liistory exicUj* in the present strain, spins at anything like an average rate of speed upon its 
altjiough, as is well known, we regard our Napoleon as axis, it may bo quite jHissible to go round it in a single 


something very tremendous. J<‘y, and thus enjoy either perpetual noon, or perpetual 

n i. pcibK .to to b.™. 

imi j»,l TO-W oC torawlto «ud toir »or d ™ daOTtmiiiiy <a Miimra to to 1111k (dol», it . iil 


more Jujit view of themselves and their world in com¬ 


parison with other worhls and other peoples. They ^j^jy liki^goiiig down into Hampshire to move from 
may be, perchance, a more modest example of hnnian the winter to the summer hemisidierc, and thus realise 
nature than their earthly brethren; and it may have all the advantages wiiich the migratory birds posscs.s in 
therefore happened that when they first learned, from ‘Our sphere. One can Imagine an Aatncan of the iipia'r 
their Copernicuses, Newtons, and HersclieKhow matters classes having one house in the north teiniH-ratc zone, 
really stood in the univea-se, tliat they felt extremely “'‘other in tlic soutli, and dividing Ids ye.ar of li(ty 
V 1 I I a-I T t' miaiths Iwtween them, so as to dispense witli coal-i-;-s 

abasl ed and disheartened ab^t it. Let us for a moment ^ pai.-tots continually. Tliepoet will not therefore need 

imagine them in their state of original ignorance, fully ... ai.. .i. . o.. .i.i. .. 

persuaded that Astrasa was the Muildus or world, and 
that all the luminous bodies which, like us, tlicy see in 
the sky, were merely a drapery hung up for the ragalc- 


aml another in tlic soutli, and dividing Ids yc.ar of fil'ty 
mizntlis Iwtwccn them, so as to dis|tunse witli eosl-i-'. -<; 
and paletots continually. Tiiepoet will not therefore need 
to say to the cuckoo. Oh, could 1 ily, I'd fiy with thee 
—we'd make with joyful w-iiig, our annual visit round 
the globe, comp,anions of the spring; for at the*proper 
season he will find railways advertising clieap trains to 


ment of thtir eyesight. Wt'.at « mighty*thing Astraia accomplish the same purpose. The convcidciicu of all 
is, and what a grand set o! beings arq the Astrajans 1 t*''® «'««•: fir*:**, “"d for tliose having iiiom y 

A sun fli give us warmth and vegetation. Stars to “nd leisure, existence in A-straja will, we take it, ho 

begem our nightly view. Sister Pallas, or Vesta, occa- “* * f “ 

v , I ■ e trip round the world Oic otlier day, I mot witli a hti'ioigo 
sionolly sadnig pcetty |’fese aljout the size of u jidygnture about the hundred and cightiotli degi-.i' of 
moon, as if by way of a holiday spectacle. Everything longitude, &c. there will tie a happy piquaiicv. tVi"!’ 
very nice and complete about us. But lot astronomjf snobs they, will lie who have not been at least oii.-o 
begins to tell strange tales. It now apiicars that there round the world in Astriea! 


Spin on, then, trig little ultra-zodiacal—last, hut 
perhaps not quite least, addition to tlni solar family. 
We of the Earth, Aslnen, are glad to make your ac¬ 
quaintance, and see you umungst us. We camiot, in 


are co-onlinatc bodies called planets, probably inlia- 
bited as well as ours, and of inflidtely larger size. The 
stars, moreover, are suns, having other planets in atten¬ 
dance upon them, and these probably residences for 
human beings too. All at once, Astraja shrinks from 

its position as the centre and principal mass of tne ^__ .. . .^ 

universe, into the predicament of a paltry atom, hung I picions of your lieing only a bit of a planet, u shred of 


loosely on to .a machine whose centre is far otlier- some respectable mass that blew to pieces one day. 
wise. And the Artrajaus—the People of the World— However, we are very glad to think that yon and your 
the Metropolitans of SpaiMj—are degraded in a mo- sister fragments have all got round again, and found your- 
mont into a set of ^Hagers. What a fall is there, my “We to go on as before in the business ot jieri- 

' nsaltusv luk'sszalisvv.sn l» wiso wissAssAlk sm 41.a tvmlj' wu.k 


countrymen, for a respectaUe set worlders, w]io hap¬ 
pened nut to possess sufficient self-esteem to bear them 
up against itt What, an ovqjturn to all the ordinary 


heliaii revolution. If we cannot preach in the kirk, you 
know, we may sing mass in tke quier: Ixittcr a wee 
buss, say we in Scotland, than nae bield. And you, 
Astrupanx we would iccomrocnd you, if you be at all 


ideas of Astr®an mankind I One can imagine the fact in comfortaWe circumstances, not fo jeiJons or invi- 
making its way over such a baby globe in tlie aoursc ^ dious of the people of the larger planets; for, if wc on 
a couple of <|ay8, and thus producing a universal hang- earth any fair specimen of them, wo can assure you 
ing down of heads ancFUirusting of tails between legs, there is nothing in the sdar system for you te be envi-. 
ns it were simultaneously. What a sad Mate for a “Wiut. Things are hut in * »^-«o state .amongst 
world to be in-uot a bit of spirit ot spunk remaining ^ 

. Z _.__. i nans; ana even amongst tnexamised natiufiS, a vast 

in it; not one Astrasan fit to «»y a cheering word to proportion knowtlife but os atRene of toil and misery*! 
another! In such a state of things, one can Imagine -po let you into a little secret, man is a selfish being, 
hardly a word of any kind spoken in Astrsea for a week, who frustrates his happiness by his very eagerness for 
It would look as if the planet wore never to get up its his own benefit There luts ther^orc never been such 
head again in life. Tliere would, however, he varieties a thing as real happiness known upon Tellus, grand as 
in tfie moods of Astrajans, on this distressing subject •>* *»>»y appear to you, even without the aid of atelc- 
Soroe, a little more vapouring than the rest would by* hope that matters will, by and by, 

and byemggest that no matter for the smaU size of the .and that our remote desccnAmts wdl 

git.lie; the em^er tlie globe, the luggw the peoifie, Icnow all this, and, con¬ 

fer, gravitariqp being less with us than in larger worlds, tented with your own small field of existence, look 
wo require larger size to keep ns fiist to the ground, down with pity op us wretehed eaathlingst Well for 
Let neighbour Jupiter, then, plume jiimself dli his vast you to b® in each a frame of mind. But in that cose, 
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M'c wmp ourgelves up in our pride, and, sternly hush¬ 
ing our misery in our bosoms, bid you go l)y, and think 
not of us. Wliilc TKo have strength to boar, wlio can 
right to visi' 


liiive any right to visit us with compassion ? 


in all directions; and the smell of tobacco-smoke i« 6»e 
most famiiiar odour of the place, Everybody smokes,* 
and at- every hour of tlie day. The a hole front of the 
bazaars is open, and has a floor raised about 4w1? or 
three feet above the level of the street* It is furnished 


'A ItllN THROUGH EGYPT IN 1842. ' 

EvKnvTfliNr. npfu>rtaining to a country so intimately 
iiN.s(iciatcd witit the liistory and progress of mankind as 
Egypt, must la: ever fresh and attractive. The learned"' 
find no tcnniimtion to their research; the ordinary 
reader no limit to his curiosity and wonder. It is for 
tliis re-ison tliat wo turn t* notes of a journey from 
Alexandria to Caiio, tlie Pyramids, and the Red Sea, 
IKirforined in the summer of 1842, by the Eov. G. Fisk, 
tlicn on his way to .lerusalcm and other principal locali¬ 
ties of tlic Holy Land.* 

Tim rnverond gentleman's outwiird route lay through 
France !irid I taly; from Naples he sitenmed to Alex.andria, 
ill company witli ‘a motley group of English. Prencli, 
Italians, and (liveks, a eoiieiderable allowance of priests, 
a l-'rai.cb-ean monk, and fi>nr sisters of e.bnriiy.' After a 
soi'.c'wbat living fias-suge, the ste . ncr dropjK’d arichnr 
i. in the hay of Alcsandriil on flic of April; boats in 
: cleat iminbors weiv (|oiekly around lier; and our tra- 
I le'.'i-i am! ptirly taking possession of one. cleared off 
! m" !■ !l )iossible celerity. * We had tlien a distiiiiw of 
' ne.iii;. tun tiiiles ere we could get. on slioro; and when 
i.'• i.Li.tv er.mc to land, what, a picture was presented! 

■ 'J'lm o.jent.al .apiicarance of tlie eit\ and of its popula- 
j ' i.'M SI like for ii.self at oi.ee; and we felt tliat .in African 
: i iii.iti. was about us. Throngs if lialf-naked Arabs, 

! . for croploj-inetit u.s porters, stmid around. 

1 ii-i biii-'li guttural of the Arabic tongne sounded 
i , .la'igely III Diir ears. Asses, surnc s.iddled for riding, 

.1 '! itlurh prepar.'I to carry iiaugage, together witli 
'Miles .iml .s.'rv.'Vils prollcring llieir serviisis, all pressed 
I 111 ) Ml 1i retlior, .‘is we first sot onr feet on the shores 
'ipt; vAiilo, s iTiiewhat in the background, a long 
I ef ennuis, hu.cii witli tiinlxT. stones fur building, 
. 1 ' vaier-skiii.s, passed along, with tlieir slow, dreamy, 

' ..I Minje.'.tii: .stop; and Iiere and thtn-c the “feathery 

•b-.-trei's’’ waved gracefully in Ihe sliglitly moving 
...I./., wliieli swept over tlioio from rlie desert. It 
• iinl'l !i:ne amused onr fricm.ts in England could they 
out bare seen lyi on onr 'irrival, witli our baggage 
i.iiil*upon a.sses, gniiled by attendant Ar.nb men and 
' eovs- a troop of fliem. all jealous of oacli other on ac- 
lounl of tile ti'iv piastie.s wlneli Mei\ to be the pricaj of 
!a.. .leconnnoilaii m: lie: sclecti'd ones exulting, the 
iijieled iiiKs grooiing and fuming- and all going in 
•ipvivini.iis firowssiou tbroiigh the narrow and sqnalid- 
iiioking streets and avenues of tlie Arab quarter, amidst I 
.•i.'wd.s of the most picturesque figures tliat can lx; 
eoneeivc'd—Some gravely and silently smoking tlieir 
i long piiies—some squatting on tlic ilnst in tlie shade of 
j iMc low mud-wnlted dwellings, in earnest conversation 
I .•■omc playing at games, and others carrying on their 
; Jieads and crying various articles of small merchandise. 

■ AV(iraeu were seen bearing their half-naked babes astride 

• I on their siiuulders, and others riding on donkeys, whicli 

'j arn tlie “liaekney coaches” of Alexandria. Winding 
! our^ny slowly thMnigh tlie ovurlinng a*d confined 
I novelty and Strangeness, 

I we^ reaehiMrat length Tnl||<iaropeau Hotel, rgjoicing at 

finding ourselves once more in a conditiA to enjoy rest 

• j and reiKise.’ 

j While in Alexandria, the party saw much to interest 
them—nothing more so than tlie hiistle and heteroge- 
1 nconsnesB of the bazaars. These * present eveiy artide of 
'! convenience suitable to oriental notions; and indeed at 
. j Alexandria, most European wants ma^ bo vrefl enough 
! sufiplicd. Bazaars for the sale of tobacco of various 
!! kinds, and in various forms for consumption, sure fbund 


' * A Fastot's Heroarial of Egjiit, the Bed 8es, thg WlWaniwies 

of Sin and Farom Mount Sinai, Jorusalom, sad other Fms^sl 
I -Aocalitleii of tlie Holy Ixmd. liondon: SeelGy and Co. 184S. 



with carpets, And sometimes with cushions in the form I 
of a dewan; and on these the purchaser is not unfim- { 
quently seated, while selecting the articles he wants, 
and ageing—or rather disajJlSkdng and haggling abdut 
the price; for every one who purchases at a Turkish ot 
Arab biXaar must make up his mind to this, unless he 
would pay double the value of all he needs. Hie Arab 
traders are a stirting, active people—on the look out 
for customers, and prompt in attending to them. It is 
tlie reverse with the 'lAijJcs. • They will suftbr you to 
stand and look about, and handle the various goods- 
within reach, without rising from their usually recuiA- 
hent posture, or putting their long pities from tlieir 
moniha When you go so fist ns to express any parri- 
cukr want, they will slowly and almost unwillingly 
bre.ak in upon the liiUf re{x>se which they are enjoying, 
and piaixi la-fore you the required articles, apparently 
can-li ss whether you purchase or not.’ 

According to Mr Fisk, a spirit of improvement mani¬ 
fests itself id the external aspect of Alexandria: from 
the b.ay to tlie citadel, and thciicc throughout Hie pub¬ 
lic -works, there are proofs of growing importance, to be 
attrihutci solely to the enterprise of the present pasha. 

The great admixture of Europeans with the native 
pe’iid.itl.in ilcprivc^ tlie city of iiiucii of its oriental 
pccnliarity; and hi this n«peet it reminds the traveller 
of .Malta or .some other semi-Angliciscd city. Tliough 
living Glider a^iurely despotic govemmenr, the jwoplc 
appear ehcerful and happy; ‘ and certainiy,’ continues 
our author, ‘ 1 have never seen in Egypt such iustunees 
of squalid nusery*and mendicity as 1 met witli in Italy 
wherever 1 went.’ 

Ix'aving Alexandria eg the 29th of April, the party 
proceeded to Cairo by drSg-boat along the Mahmoudi j 
C4wai as far as Atfch, and thence up the Nile. Their I 
passage—in these days of railways and steam-tugs, .and ! 
much talk about Red Sea and Mediterranean coime.\ion 
—appcsirs to have been a very rude and primitive af¬ 
fair. * All our progress along the canal was effected by 
towing--for wiiich purpose sometintes four, and at 
others six liorses were employed, and changed about 
every twelve miles. The horses were ridden by wild i 
hnlf^naked Arab.s, and sometimes Nnbiaii.s, whose feats I 
of hoTseni.'Uistiip on tlic- hanks of the canal were ^wr- ' 
fectly novel and amusing. AVhen dashing along at a ! 
rapid rate, tliey set np a wild shout, yhieh breaks at ' i 
length into a chqrai song, anything but liamiunuma-to 
European ears. In some parts of the, canal tlie water , 
is exceedingly scanty, and, on other accounts also, im- . 
practicably for the ordinary plan of towing with horses ' | 
on the banks. This inconvenience is constantly met | 
by the riders springing fnm Iheir iiorses, dashing at ■ 1 
once into tlie watea:, tacklmg tlieinselvcs with ropes, I 
and swimming sometinies, and at other times rushing , 
ovBS the skoals of sand, and dragghig the Ixiat along 
with surprising force and agility. ^In this picturesque I 
operation tiiey are joined by the crew; while the nn- ; 
yoked horses'%««led on to resume their labour as soon 
as tlie state of the river will admit. This curious scene 
we repeatedly witnessed in our jiassage along the canal 
and up the Nile,’ * 

When aj^ut half way to Atfeh, news was brought that 
Mebeniet waa descending by the same route -to his 
maritime capital; and so every one on board waa on 
the qui vive to get a glimpse of tlie great man—the re¬ 
generator of Egypt. This fortunate juncture was not, 
however, without some little mishaps to detract ihim 
ita pleasure; for the pasha pressed the boat and men 
into his service, ^d left onr travellers to shift as they 
best could—an incident hif^ily characteri^ic of the 
man and of a despotic country. However, ‘ we had a 
full view of*Mehemet Ah as he sat at dinner, and 
while he waa dnjbying his chibouk, attended by hU 
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rocco slippers next myfeot, and warlctonps over them; lis^ when, always anxious to collect information, we 
! a cassock of rich crimson and yellow Damascus stufl^ pressed him to teU us another of lus adventures. *Our 
boundrouud the waist with a long silk scarf of varic- good-natured friend assented, and, AHing himself^ 
gated colour#, and over it a flowing robe of olive-eolounrf ample cup of coffee, narruteil nearly as Mows thi*Wa 
doth: a white tnrbau and tarbouch, or onmsp^^^^^^ of his imprisonment at Vigo:- 
skull-rap, with a dose linen cap within it—affording . r* i .j 

the most comfortable dress for the head (which wag It is of httle ^nsequonco how, hnT during the war it 
shaved according to tho oriental enstom), aud protect- happened that I had charge of a schooner, witli mstruc- 
ing verv cttcctniilly against tlie intense lieat of the sun.’ tions to run her into tlie first private bay in the neigh- 
In tli'is style, and with such a cavalcade, our traveller bourhood of Vigo with whifth I might fall in. > was 
left (lairo on tho 10 th of May, and on the evening of by no*tiieaus to enter any harbour, where it was pro- 
tlio fourth after, readied the miserable little port of habic other vessels might be found; and, moreover, 
Suez. Of ms mccting-puiut to many roates, Mr b isk desired to take the night-time to effect my land- 
.sj-'caifs 111 the following terms: ‘ On passing the Rates, . Tlicse urecautions would scarcely have been neccs- 


i-oii enter an irregular kind of square; on the left you i _ i.. ...__ i-u _ 

e.itdi a view of the sea, with a small dockyard, in oary had my o^irgo l^n.broad cloth, or any other 
whieh small craft arc built; on the right are a few poor article of English manufacture connected with tlie cx- 
aiid Miualid-Umking buildings and a khan. Jlevond tlie terior or interior, wants of man. When, howevar, I 


and Miualid-Iooking buildings and a khan. Jieyond tlic 
square is a long prindpal strccti leading to the gover¬ 
nor’s rcsidenee; and to tlie riglit are the bazaars, in 


state that my schooner contained sundry boxes of silver 
money, and a gooiily supply of arms and ammunition. 


formed of mud, aud baked or dried in the sun. 


i veral days, I at length dctcriniueil to make for a little 


towards tlio future. ‘ Tlie overland route, to India will, 
if perpetu.-itcd, efloet great changes in the general clia- 


tliiise wilti whom Suez is a place of permanent residence. 
.Mready tlien'.aiv indications of progressive cliiinge; 


various forni.s of niereautilc speeulativeness.’ 


After one night in Suez the party passed over to unfortunately tlie individual in command, was trans- 
the Asiatic side- their future journeyings being amid ferred to tho brig, which, having aceompUshed the duty 


wbicli are assembled all varieties of the oriental fa- an,i jimt these were not Iho property of the recognised 
inily-Mieetiiigas in apiiit, from which diverge many a„a, constituted authorities, it wiU readily bo under- 
■of the Asiatic and ^ncan rou cs brom Suez guides j j .i^^^noss and privacy. The task 

!ind cseorts are e.asdy obtainable to iiualitate journeys „ i, - j i 3 

ill all direclions. With the exception of the residences ^ 'y-i« e»cr apixiinted to, and, save 

nf the f^ovornor uml a few |triiu*ipal inhabitants, tho the sioffo of ()|iorto, m which you know 1 uguroo, oansed 
houses are mean h.ibitatinns, and chiefly built of bricks nu* much sullering. After running oil' and on for sc- 


passiiig along among some of these, t<r mark the domes- nameless bay which I had been for some time looking 
tie h.'ibils of tliu iieople, I saw a small school with about out for, and ttiene disburden myself of my dangerous 
11 dozen or fourteen children, who were studying with charge. I liail selMtcd a foggy and murky <iay for this 
all their might, and witli no small sound, the Arabic enterprise, as 1 feared the vigilance of the yarda-cuxtaii; 
ulpliabet, writtCii on large Iwiirds, set up before them, or niid,«uiider cover of this veil, approached the land about 
held in tlie h:in<l; while tho tutor, squatting on the floor, three in the Afternoon? We were sailinn on a wind with 
and enviJoped in clouds of tohncco-smokc, liiokcd on in our larboard ta',‘ks on board, a sharp look out being ke^t 
silent satisfaction.’ <hir author looks Lo])cfuUy, liowever, for tho first glimpse of laud, when a sailor in the sijuaie- 


sail yard cried, “Sail, ho!” “Where awayi*” cried 1 
eagerly. “£>» the we.atli. r bow.” I seized held of tho 


raeter of Suez. 'I’lie free and frequent admixture of main rigging, and sn%ig myself on the lee bulwarks, 
I'iiirupeans with orientals cannot long eontiiinc ivithout ,Riid there to windward, not four hundred yards distant, 
resulting in local modifications. Tlie oriental eliariieter ’was a brig bearing down upon us under a crowd of sail, 
and habit will doubtless stand long against serious iiino- Aguii at ibis moment was fired as a signal for us to 
vition of any kind; but a new spirit of enterjirise will, lie.ive to; an order I felt compelled to obey, though 
in all proliahility, be traced by and by in the minds of with a lieavy heart- The necessary orilcrs were given. 


and before long, tho two vessels were lying side by side 
on the H'iiter, while a boat filled witli armed men put 


i’.yropuan habits and customs .ire becoiniug prevalent; off from (be brig to us. 'Hiey boarded us, and as a very 
r.nd I'hinqicau establishments ore springing up in the slight cxaininntion satisfied tiicm as to the senooner’s 


character, wu were all declared prisoners, and I lieing 


for which it was sent out, at once returned to Vigo. 

‘ The brig came to an anchor in the night, whieli was 
pitchy dark; bnt, without any cerAiony, I and my crew 
‘MY ESCAPE F li 0 M VIGO P il IS O N.’ were at once taken nshorg, and, under a heavy guard, 

• MV THF BSOI isn TAiu inT hurfieTi tlirough tllf streets. The gloom was too great 

MV TH*. MNOMSH CA 1 U.IST. distinguish anything, :uid wo were, inortover, 

Duiiinu the perilous services in Spain and Portugal of so closely surrounded armed ragamuffins, tli.nt no- 
tlie individual whose vigilance deceived tlie French thing but tho lops of tlie houses could he made out. 
police,* lie met with many adventures, which, if col- •ft* k’niJtb we halted in a large square, before a gloomy 
iucted, would make perliaps one of the most singular Pijj* * 9 ®® darkly gainst tee sky; a bell w'as 
records of modoni times. Don Guliclmo, as be was w«c exehanta.l’fith a gruff voice within, 

wc.s\an:A..i<w«-II 1 * 0.1 1 • • • A. iind then % door opcncMl. 1 started back as the light of 

/*miha^c^lt<thilc in those dangerous tervic« 8 . IS n ^ niy face, but instantly rccover- 

a man, liowever, at \al desirous^ of notoriety, and it is J|oUowcd my exmduetprs with a firm step. Leading 
'only when lus friends get him in ^talkative humour, the way through a long Sark passage, the jailer thrust 

th.at one of his many reminiscences comes to light. Wo me aud my coiuriule, Jiaruii M-, a Frenchman asso- 

gcnerally are the depository of his secrets of this nature, ciated in tho undertaking, into a cell which was 
though it can scaroely be said we keep them over-faith- already tenanted, as we could see by tee dim light 

fully; the only restriction our adventurer lays us under T SP 

Kf.imr -Ja vrtnTtfiAn 4 .UI s aloiic; ueithcf spokc; Aud tiiftn tUo Frciichiuaii bpgaii to 

being, teat we mention ««» To te a we agree,' ^ ,, 5 , ^ ass«:mte>d 

ns fnr tin nn/xaBafirv. nmi rhl>n WA roAnivA A«tl nAamsaolyvn . . . ’ . 


the hceiies of biblical history and prophecy, for which it was sent out, at once returned to Vigo. 

‘ The brig eanic to an anchor in the night, wiiieli was 


a,s far us necessary, and tlien wo receive full.permission 
to make wliat use we think proper of the facts. A 


himself with a cause that bore such disagraealile re¬ 
sults. 1 replied; and our conversation was carried ou 


few weeks ago, we breakfasted with tire English Cmv some time without interruption. “ Well, cavaliera,” at 
——-;--- length exclaimed our companion in durJbee, “you have 


* 8 ro JoumBl, new series, No. 96.-.' Adventure of an Eiufieb 


talked Igug enough in a jargon I don't iiuderstand. Du 
you speak mine?” I intimated that I did. and he then 
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uked if we had any objection to a light Though won¬ 
dering much at the question, neitiier of us hesitated to 
Ipquiescc, and we yero very soon cheered by the pre- 
seKCO of an oil lamp, which the stranger lit by means of 
a p^ket diut and steel As soon as the light fell fpll 
upon my face an^} on that of rhy new acquaintance, we 
mutually started. “ Don Qulielmo,” Sidd he; “ Juan 
Castro,” exclaimed I. It was Juan Castro, the noted 
smuggler or conira^ndista, but better known as the most 
effloient apy in our services Surprised at this meeting, 
explanations followed, which soon proved that both had 
been equally unfortunate, and on the same occasion. 
He had been looking nut for tltc schooner ashore, 
with his band, wliile I was engaged* in endeavouring 
to mn her into harbour. The treachery which must 
have betrayed me. bad donlrtless served him the same 
good turn. *• I know my fale,” said he gaily; “ a 
priest and a file of soldiers in tlie market-place.” *' You 
seem to treat it liglitly,” observed I, who had little 
reason to expect much better myself. “Because,” be 
ailded np>re gravely, “ I do not mean them to have their 
will. I mean to escape, and you, sirs, may escape with 
me if you wih, as in these times it may stand bih ill 
with yourselves.” I looked round my dungeon doubtingly 
ere I replied. It was a solid stone fabric, with a large 
iron grating openhig on tlie corridor, promising tort few 
facilities for an evasion. My looks expressed as much. 
“ I see, signor, you doubt my ability to get out of the 
clutches of the enemy; but trust me, and all shall be 
well I am ‘lot without friends in Vijjo, and my daugh¬ 
ter Maria 1 .js such winning ways wrth her, they never 
search her basket. She will be hero at dawn and at 
aun-set} and if we don’t escape to-mirrow night, my 
name is not Juap, that’s all.” Bxhilori'tsJ by this pro¬ 
spect, I exphih ed ail to the baron, wiio brightened up, 
.and, with the peculiar ligbt-heartednesi of his country¬ 
men, accepted the contrabandista’s proffered wine and 
oiher refntshmente, and did justice to them hx). As 
for me, J1 am a cosmopolite, an|j4n all codhfries adapt 
myself to the people. In Borne I do as Borne does, and 
jn Peru I am a Peruvian. We leasled accordingly, anef 
then lay down upon our straw to seek rest and refresh¬ 
ment. 

' I woke only ns a merry and rich voice was heard 
carolling a patriotic slave at the other end of the long 
passage. “ My daughter,” said Castro with a tone of 
pride. “ It is not every eontrabandista can beast such a 
one as Maria.” I agreed with him in this particular, 
and rising, advanced with the hardy smuggler to wel¬ 
come the girl She was one of the usual dark-eyed 
bwutics of her native country, in the picturesque cos¬ 
tume of a peasant vlrl, wliile on her arm was a basket 
covered with a cloth, wliicb the jailer, who followed her. 
eyed with somewha- of a suspicious air. “ Well, father,” 
•aid Maria gaily, “ I wish you would teach your keepers 
manners. Here is a greaP fellow-wants to pull jour 
breakfast about, as if it were not hot and nitie. and 
\ none the better for being expired to the air.” “ Kon- 
•ensel Josb is only joking with you," replied the 
1 tmuggler, wiHi a self-possession which exciteikour ad- 
miration to no small degree; “ but I am hungry, so 
I hand hither the basketoand take this empty one. And 
harkee, girl; this evening bring two more the mme, 
for I have a couple of friends here, good Carhsts as any, 
and 1 would £un regale them ere I take my long 
journey.” Josfi turned his tiack with a half-srftisfied 
grunt, suffering lue eye to rest admiringly on tlie girl’s 
Sice for a moment. Maria’s really beaunM counten^ice 
determined him, especially as she gave hiin an exquisite 
gibile. Juan in a hurried whisper explained hu meaning, 
and,^o prevent suspicion, Maria depw^ed Sronje^latcly. 
'• Thank Heaven!” muttered the sipiiggler, ^Mwing a’ 
long and satisfled breath, “I am now stfe.” We asked 
an explmistioh, which was offered by his uncovering Hie 
basket, and exhibiting, under his food, a pair of pistols 
and ammuniticn. >Ve now understood “two more 
of tlie BBihe” meant, and licgau to sj^ a piroap^t of 
.escHiPOk The pistols weru hpsttl^ concim}ed bejll^tn the 


straw; and ere Josd returned with our scanty and coarse 
repast, the eontrabandista was coolly enjoying his, in 
which the jailer joined him by invitation, drinking with 
much zest the excellent wine that Maria ^itad provided 
for her father. 

‘ Wlien again left alone, we conversed in low tones, to 
mass the time; hut in vain; the hours hung like lead 
ui>on our bands. None of us felt as yet_ certain of the 
ibsult of our daring experiment until Maria should again 
visit ua Besides, wo might be separated. 1 and the 
baron expected every mopient to be dragged before a 
rfiilitary tribunal, and to have a sumroaryaciitcnee pro¬ 
nounced on us, as had been tiie lot ofJuaRastro. But 
we omitted at first to’recollect tiiat it was Sunday, ahd 
that our captors were doubtless ton much engaged in 
enjoying themselves, and making mueh of their vietorv, 
even to think of ns. Still, we felt on anxious beating 
of the heart, that no reflections could allay; while I pre¬ 
pared, at the worst, to assert my prerogative as an Eng¬ 
lishman, and to claim fair trial by a civil tritomal. At 
length evening drew near, and with it the hour of 
Maria’s retorn. She came. We listened with intense 
interest. She passed the outer gate, and again, acc^nn- 
panied by Jo^, came up the passage. “That was 
famous good wine of yours this morning,” said the 
jailer, “ and I fancy I must try a little of it this even¬ 
ing.” “Very good,” resjionded tlie smuggler, taking 
the basket and handing it to me. “ Tahe nut. the. botUex, 
signor, and then we can treat our worthy jailer pro¬ 
perly.” While Juan detained the man by this ina- 
nceuvre, I removed the pistols from tlie basket. 

“ Wliat does that girl there, and what Ims she in 
that basket?” exclaimed a new voice, th.at of the licad 
jailer. “ It is the daugliter of Juan (lastru, and the 
basket contains wine and food wliicb she bears to him. 
He is to die to-morrow, and I thought no liarni in let¬ 
ting him have whatever he wanted.” “ Be off, girl, and 
let me see you here no more,” cried the bruteJ jailer; 

“ and you, JosS, just come inside and overhaul this 
basket, which contains, I warrant me, something besides 
wine.” “ Files perhajis,” said Juan snecringly; and 
tlien he added, in a whisper, “ Be ready ; our time Inis I 
come, though sooner than I expetded.” Tiiu jailers cn- i 
tured, and started back: three brace of pistols, loaded 
and cocked, were at their heads. “ Keep wafcli while 
1 hind,” said Juan; and tearing off some of his own 
and our duthing, he soon securcil 'the astonishcil 
guardians, effectually stopping their inontiis mTiIi 
stow and a gag. A sharp knife, glistening heforc 
tlieir ej'es, kejit both quiet. “ Now, my wortliicfi,” 
said Juan—who, having been mure than onix! in a 
similar position, treated tlie danger very cavalierly— 

“ 1 will thank you for that big key; and now, good- 
by. .Tosli, I leave you tlie eatables; the wine is too 
good to be spared. Now, gentlemen, if you iilcase;” 
and in an instant wc were hunrying along the prison 
passage. “ Can we not free my men ?” I muttered. 
“Certainly,” said Juan, halting at anotiier door, .and 
applying one of the keys lie had deprived the jailer of; 

“ Vigo prison can spare them as well ns us.” He w.as 
mistaken, however: the cell was empty: and, as f 
afterwards found, they had all taken service with their 
captors, and aj once obtained their freedom. 

No more time was lost, and the bajjj^is gsln^k^. It wag 
deserted. Vigo prison was coi^fied—so poor were the 
apthbrities—to t« care of the two men wc h.ad succeeded 
in overpowering. It took but a few minutes to open 
the great gate, and we stood in the open air. Wc fol¬ 
lowed the' smuggler, as tjie only man well acqtiaintod 
with the loeplifees. ’ Hurrying down thb left side of the 
square, Jiiafi Castro entered the street of La Baca, at tiie 
end of which was a lane. Turning short before this, 
we Jinlted at the door of a tavern. Wc imtereJ without 
hesitation. And being evidently expected, a cheerful meal 
in the h.itelmp gwaited us. Mwia was there too, no 
longer tlie gay singing girl of the prison, iiut with in- 
tonsp anxiety pained in etory lineaiRciit of lier ixiuntc- 
nance. “ Ami tibw,’gentlemen,” said the smugider, Kut- 
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iog himself, an4 motioning us to follow his example, 

“ whit are your intehtious as soon as you have refreshed 

yourselvesJ” “To gain o>ir camp m the hills," I re¬ 
plied ; .while the Frenchman seemed already disgusted 
with the causa As, however, in Vigo his life was in 
extreme danger, tHcro was little choice in the matter. 

I may as well, however, here remark, that it was t1^ 
baron’s first and last iffort in the caiise, and that at the 
first convenient'opportunity he returned to France, and 
foreswore all foreign campaigns for tlie futura 1 be¬ 
lieve you think that xierhaps I had been more wise had 

J done the same. Perhaps so; but to my story. 

' In half an hour wa were mounted on mules; and 
having once succeeded id leaving Vigo, it wHl reiulily 
he Mioved we did not allow the grass to grow licncath 
our feet. Aimnt midnight we reached a ro.ad-side inn, 
where we halted, and where, to our surprise and vexa¬ 
tion, we found half a domn soldiers of the other party. 
Presenting, however, a determined air, we were not 
molested, even Maria being allowed to scat licrself un- 
! noticed. We'made no stay, however, and after a short 
i half hour of repose, were again on our was: The next 
morning brought us to a holting-placc in ssJety, and then, 
and only then, did we enjoy repose and sleep. Next 

1 day T made a rupbrt to the king, and failed not, as times 
went, to reward the services of the contraliandista and 

1 his daughter, rineh is the history of my acquaintance 
with the prison of Vigo, the only one X hope it may be 
' my lot to im.'te.’ 

T thanked my adventurous friend, who, changing the 
i subject, told me of other passage.^ in his life equally 

1 eiuioiis, and wliicli may perhg(is one day find flieir way 

1 into these pages. 

foilure of the remedies, so as to leave the disease un¬ 
touched, with Ac addition, at Uie same time, o^evil 
oons^nences firom the natural action of those remedi^; 
nr, finally, such a disturbance of the system and wea/m- 
ing of the vital power as shall rapidly acceleral»<fTatal 
termination. Under the mOst favpnrablo conditions, 
therefore, we have no promise of deriving a simple and 
unquestionable benefit In the best rase we can look 
but for an exchange of ills, liowevqr much in some in¬ 
stances that exchange may he in our favour; while 
Tmde( the two last suppositions, the prospect is one of 
litde else Ilian unmitigated injury.’ j 

After insisting a little more uiion the unsatisfactory i 
results of the present system, shown so distressingly in ] 
the vast ainmint of premature mortality, Mr Sampson | 
presses tlie demand foi^a new and more certain method ! 
upon the public at large. He speaks of ‘ that large class [ , 
ofsuperflciid persons who, while they feel themselves j! 
both unwilling and incompetent to examine evidence on 1: 
scientific points, are nevertheless apt, for the sake of 1! 
IKipularity, to echo, lui if from their own deli^jerate opi- ! ■ 
nion, tjic prejudices of others, and thus to indispose | ' 
persons over whom they possess influence—for the very 
weak find some still weaker to look up to them—^fixini j' 
paying attention to the subject. 'I’he temptation of | 
keeping on the safe side, by refusing to recognise, or : , 
even to examine, a new doctrine until ttie majority have | 
come over to it, is irresistible to those who do not feel ] i 
sufiicieut power to stand alone ; and in yielding to the 
impulse, they incur no other charge than tliat of weak- i 
iicss. But whetf such persons cease to confine them- : ; 
selves to a mere reserve of judgment, and flippantly | 
re;g:at us original, or quote witli approbation, the con- i 
tcmptiious wniarks of a tliird party, it would lie well, on j 
ail oci'asious. tliat they should tie visiu d with reproof. ! 
If they feel tlfcmselves competent to ex.amine the evi- 1 
dence in relation to it, it is their duty to do so, and not j 
to give an opinion until the task be wmpleted ; and if | 
they do ndt feel tlius wuipetent, tlicy certainly cannot i 
lui fit to judge of the rampctency of those whoso senti¬ 
ments they echo, since it is mucli easier to decide upon 
a plain statement of facts, tliaii upon tlie existence of 
those intcllcctu.al and moral qualities which must be 
possessed by anotlier, to justify us in adopting his judg¬ 
ment as our own.’ 

Homoeopathy comes forward as a medical metlio<l 
founded on one law ntUctiiig our bodily constitution. 

It considers tlie symptoms of a disease, not as a part of 
the disease itself, but a.s the elK'Cts of an etfort of nature 
to throw off or rid hersjlf of the disease. It is held, 
accordingly, to be the first object of a pliysician to fa¬ 
vour and aid nature in this cffor(. For tills purpose, 
his applications onglit to be of a kind which haxo been 
found to produce diseases analogues to that under which 
the patient labours. 'What first suggested the idea to 
Hahuemanu, the fipndcr «C homcpoiiathy, was an experi¬ 
ment ho tried with I'ertivian bark, which he found to j 
produce all the symp^ns of the disorder for wliich it 
hod been celebrated as a remedy; namely, intermittent 
fever.* ‘ From the results of patient experiments, un¬ 
dertaken by himself and some devoted friends, end care- 
folly conducted through , a fong series of years, the 
pcciiliaiity which had beein discovered to attach to the 
operation of quinine, of producing >-• ■ • • analogous 

to those of the disease for which it i» « .. .edy, was 
fonad to attach also (a%far as these experiments went) 
to every oUier medicine; and thus a mass of evidence 1 ] 
was collected, sufficient, in the absence of opposing fei'vs, i j 
to lead to a conviction that tlie property thus oliserved ' 1 
is a universal cliaracteristic of remedial agents.’ The ^ j 
details of these experiments arc open to examinttion in .: 
tlic books where they are published. They form, Mr ! 
Sampson says, a grotand for the belief in a homoiopa- 
thiclaw; but the system has also practical*results in, 
its favour. ‘ Statistical reports duly verified, showing 
the comparative results of the lionueqpathic and olio- , 
pathic treatment, are now to be hod irem many of the 
ehietr aities of Eurepo grid America, embracing a 'iiifil- 

1 SAMPSON ON IIOMfEOrATHV.* 

1 This is tiie most plausible treatise on Homoeopatliy 
which we have porased. The author, already known 
to the public by a work inculcating humane views of 
eriminnl jurisprudence, places the subject in ■ clcar^ 
and interesting light, and writes with an earnestness 
wortliy of a true and good cause. Wo take up the 
book, as nfi'urding us an opportunity of placing a com¬ 
panion portraiture of this new medical doctrhie by 
the side of ttiat Wluoh we lately gave of Hydropathy, 
nr the Wat?r Cu’"' I Tlie readers w^!l of course bear 
hi mind tliat witat iJ.ey read is the pleading of an ad¬ 
vocate, though, we thoroughly believe, an honest and 
disinterested one. 

Tlic first chapter is devoted to a view of the ordinary 
system of medicine, respecting which it quotes the lan¬ 
guage of practitioners of high character, admitting it to 
be a science which ‘abounds in contradictory facts and 
loose speculations.’ Condensed extnwds are given from 
Dr Criugic’s JHemmti of the Practice of Phi/xic', which, if 
truly presented, would seem to show all to lie uncer¬ 
tainty in-ordinary practice in tlie diseases ague, fevers 
of various kinds, erysipelas, leprosy, ringworm, small¬ 
pox, nlceftms sore throat,'croup, catarrh, gastric inflam¬ 
mation, dysentery, 'delirium tremens, hydrocephalus,i 
. paralysis, quinsy, asthma, epilepsv, and many others. 
Thus it ap^ars, thinks our author, that the success of 
the present systim is not such as to Warrant us in re¬ 
fusing >an examiimtion of one resting on different prin- 
, ciples. lie further presents quotatimis of a Similar kind, 
taking away almost all faith in bmod-Iettihg and'iner- 
cury, which have usimllybeen regarded as the most un¬ 
challengeable Of ail remedial agents. From 'tlie evidence 
adduced, he considers' himself eniStied to infer, * toat, 
firom a Ksort to medical aid, one of the three following 
drciimstanccs will in a rasjority of cases take place s-w 
namely, a complete or partial cure, with the drawbacK 
of some after-suffering from the remedies ^ploywi; a 

vilonueopatliy; Itsprinoipic, Tlicory, and Ptactics. B. 

BamiMon, I.nodant 8tmwlBisbt<ur. ISSS. 

t He* article, ‘ Biz Montbi at Crsefenbvg,’ ia Fo, 105, publtAsd 
JannsirySiUdt . 
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cien( number of cases to enable all those whose minds 
are open to evidence of any sort, to arrive at a definite 
11 jinileinent upon their respective claims. Of these sta- 
tist»fii_ the most important perhaps are those which 
1' rof<T to’ ilie treatment of^holcra, the results thus ob- 
[ tained having prodheed the first strong popular impres 
. sioii in Kurope of the efficiency of homoBopathy. The 
I high rate of mortality in the cases of epidniniu cholera 
which occurred in Utarope ip 1831, is well known. *‘ As 
' resjM^'ts this country,” writes Dr Klliotson, “ I cannot 
but think that if .all the patients had been left s4une, 
the mortality would hare been much the same as it has 
I been; for we are not in tlie least niorcc informed as to 
the proper remedies, than wc were when the first ciise 
I of cholera occurred. Some say they have cured the 
; disease by bleeding; othe/s by calomel; others by 
I opium; and others, again, say that opium docs harm. 
No doubt many poor creatures died uncomfortably, who 
would have di^ tranquilly if nothing had been done to 
them.” Wliile Dr tToseph Brown, by whom the course 
of the dir.casc was observed at Sunderland, from its 
'‘iimmencemcnt in October to its eessntion in ,T:inuai.'y, 
st.'itos tlie mortality to liavn been a02 out of .‘>.34 at- 
tai'ked. or 38 per cent, .and be speaks of a mortality of 
only 22’,' jwr cent, in the cpidemie. which pn*vailnd in 
the l*residency of Madras from 1818 to 1822, as “a 
proud munninent to the skill of the medical men em> 
ployed, and to medical science in general." Now, tlie 
n's’.ilts of the homccopathic treatment of this disease in 
Kiirojie in 1831, show a total of 2753 (Vired out of 3017 
persons attaeked, being a mortality of only 8A per cent, 
and must be lield, therefore, if the culogium of 1 )r Brown 
on the practitioners of Madras is in ;inywjiy deserfed, 
as a “ proud niomiici'iit;” of the sEill of the bonimopa* 
thie practitioners, and to the “ science ip general,” by 
which their practice had been guided.’ 

So far, hommupathy itresunts nothing th.at the public, 
if not the profession, could have opposed otliqrwisc than 
on practical grounds; hat thera—tlio small doses 1 
Iloino'opathic doctors administer their medicines in 
quantity extremely minute, triturating the solid, and 
diluting the liqiiiil, till, in some instances, tlie dneillionth 
part of a grain or of a drop is attained. In defence of 
i)i is pnu'tiee Mr Sampson ap{)eals to cxiiericnee. Ilah- 
ncinann found ‘tliat there was a much greater suscepti- 
Inlify of the system to nicalicities administered in ac- 
(■iirdaue.c with the symptoms, tlian in opposition to 
them, or in disregard of tlum, and that it would eon* 
scqiiently be necessary to lower the dose to an iimount 
V liicli, while it would eventually be followed by a per¬ 
ceptible improvement in the condition of the patient, 
would produce, in itsffirst action, no distressing nr dan¬ 
gerous results.’ Tlie smallness of the doses is ‘ tlie homaoi- 
pathists say, a qnesifton apart from the fundamental 
law of homcBopathy itself; hpt tlicre is a separate r«- 
titmak for it. ‘ A little reflection,’ Skya Mr Sani\) 80 ii, 

* wilt convince us that lliere must lie sonic portions of 
our organisation, of the fiuenctfl' of which the human 
i mind would be inadequate to forui the slightest coii- 
1 ccpiioii. It will also apiicar that these structnres'-hro of 
far higher importance towards the uiaiutcnanco of lif(^_ 
thau the coarser and nftire outward {Kirtions of the' 
frame, and that disease becomes dangerous and severe 
in proportion to the extent to whicli they are affected. 
In the most,deep-seated affections, therefore, it is to 
these tissues that the powers 6f medicine have tJ be 
directed; and when we know that medicinal substances, 
j;e all materiM bodies, are infinitely divisible; that wo 
,f can never, by any process, reduce them to atoms so flue 
but tliat they might still infinitely reduced, it seems 
I at onc^obvious, that if we wjsh them to reacli, and to 
I .act upon those parts to whiim 1 have alluded,, and in 
1 .1 relation to^some of tlie delicate machinery of wirich the 
: finest atom to be attained from our very highest atte- 
I imations would appear coarse and ponderable, wc must 
endeavour to bring them not only into a finer state 
than that in Which they are ordinarily used, but into a 
state of exiguity far beyond anything to which we have i 


ticen .accustomed in dealing with coarser structures. It 
is simply, in fact, proportioning the delicacy of our 
lU'ents to the delicacy of the instruments vpon wliich 
tliey are to operate.’ 

The homecopathists administer but one medicine at a 
time, on which Mr Sampson lays much stress, 'riiejif 
.'Atribute importance also to the trituration to which it 
has been subjected, and to its being received upon the 
tongue, instead of being swallowed into the stomach, 
the proper business of which is, they say, to receive 
alimentary substances, and which speaks loudly for 
their system by the loathing and rejection which are 
usually excited by doses of cotmnon medicine. 

Fin.aUy, our author treats of the opjiositinn which 
homoeopathy has met witli, and answers a number of 
the stiecial objections made to it by medical wi iters. 

‘ Dr Pereira says that tiie doses arc so small, tliat “ it 
is difficult to believe they e.an produce any cil'ect on the 
system, and therefore we mai/ infer that the sup¬ 
posed homoeopathic cures are referrible to nature;” but 
it by no means follows that this infurcnce will prove 
oorrect. 'rhCre are many things whicli are difficult to 
believe, hut. whicli, nevertheless, we are compelled to 
admit; so that if it were really, as he.alleges, diiflcnlt to 
believe that to operate 8ucee.<isfully on an organisation 
of the delicacy of which it is impossible for the human 
mind to form tlie remotest estiniatc, we must employ 
agents so delicate as to be likewise beyond all our ordi¬ 
nary concciitiuns; the fact of this difficulty existing 
would have very little weiglit in tlie face of daily ox|)c- 
rienco. It is ” difficult” to liclievc that, by arranging 
the vibrations of sound in a particular manner, f wo IoikI 
sounds may be made to produce silence; and also that, 
owing to an analogous projicrty of light, two strong 
lights may lie made to produce darkness. It is " diffl- I 
cult” to believe that the most sensitive lady might | 
plunge her uncovered hand into a caldron of boiling tar | 
witliout receiving the slightest injury; while, if her j 
hand were covered with a glove, it would lie dreadfully ' 
Jiurnt. It is‘•difficult” to believe that the white liglit | 
from the sun i.<) coini> 0 !icd of all the primary colours; | 
that the principal supporter of lilu and combustion is a | 
gas which constitutes part of our atmosphere, and is ! 
not cognisable by our senses; that when iron filings are , 
strewefi on a board, and a magnet is held underiic.ath,. . 
they are immediately attracted, and this to the same | 
extent iis if the interposing substance were not tlicro.; 
that owing to the attraction of a particular metal to 
oxygen, the extraordinary phenomenon may be pre¬ 
sented of ice on fire- since potassium, when placed upon 
froxen water, will even abstract oxygon from it in that 
state; that if the temperatiiro of water be inereasoij 
beyond the boiling point, tlie insensible vapour will 
exert an expansive XKiwcr sufficiently great to tear 
asunder the strongest vessels in which it may lio con¬ 
fined ; and finally, it is “ diffiuult”'Io believe almost nil 
things that are hourly presented to ns, and, above all, 
the fact of our own existence. Still, we should hardly 
consider that “wo might therefore infer” thatwc are 
i wrong in connecting these events with the causes whicli 
experience has shown to be caiiahle of producing them. 

If mankind had always adopted ids view of suffering 
“difficulty” of belief to deter thepi frtm the task of 
accumulating facts, and from the dul^ of recognising 
those facts, it is quite certain that* Science would have 
slumbered from the^breation of the world down to the 
present time.’ 

So far we have followed Mr Sampson without deeming 
it necessary to introduce any comment of our own. 'We 
would now remark that, while homccopathy presents 
^uch that demands the attention of libcnd medical 
men, its professors ought also to make some allowanoe 
for the opposition of that class. The doctrine of the 
iuflnitosimal doses, argue upon it as you may, is so op¬ 
posed to all our common ideas as to cause and effect, 
tiiat sceptidam is next to unavoidable; and it is not 
only natural, but higiily justifiable, to surmise that the 
alleged results ore attrimtable to air absence of medicine 






altogether, rather than to the presence of- agents so in¬ 
conceivably minute. Wo are every day taking forty 
times the lynount of their most active doses in our food, 
and that without perceiving tuiy result Iwyond what is 
natural and iiormaL Adinittingilon tho other hand, 
the j)roI)ahility of the negative character of the hoiinno- 
piilhie doses, what on important consideration dofs 
it become for tho orthodox practitioners, that many 
cures arise, to all appearance, from both this system 
of treatment and from hydropathy, where medicine is 
alMiudoneil even in name I 


FIRESIDE CIIIT-CIIAT. 


NO. 111. 


dihruo .—^You have been rea<ling, I see. Anything 
new ? 

Siu/trfy .—Not exactly new. ’ I have been iicrnsing an 
early volume of Ty tier’s History of Scotland, one of the 
most intenjsting works I have read for some time—all 
the elegance of a romance with the solidity of a history. 
What fearful revelations the writer makes of the state 
of past inanners—what monstrous usurpations—wliat 
eriiiies—what tyrannies of tliu strung over tlie weak! 

(///.—All history is imich tho same thing; little else 
than a record nf critnos :tud miseries; injustice on the 
one hand, an I sultcniig on tile other. Ambition, how¬ 
ever, has l)een the pripcipal source of national calamity. 
A monarch, already powerful, wi.shes to hecomo more 


monstrous pity that tho intelligent and peace-lovRig of 
two nations should for ever be kept on the brink & a 
mortal quarrel about such utterly contcraptiblo itflnts 
•ofslispute? Wlio in Great Britain cares a for 

Oregon^and what rational Aiteriean cares (or it either? 
Yet, by heedless persons using indiscreet words, and 
manifesting a thirst of acquMition, the most idarming 
consequences may bo threatened. . 

Sittie .—I have heard it said that a smart war, though 
expensive at the time, is not a bad thing in tho main; 
it sciftters money about, and gives a great deid of em¬ 
ployment. 

&j 7.—I’ll telh you what war does. It causes large 
sums—tun millions or so, for a licginoing— to be raised 
by immediate or postp^ne^taxation; if poBt]M>ncd, then 
interest as well as pnncipid has to be provided for. 
'This exaction operates detrimentally in two ways. 
Evcryliody gives money out, for which he gets uotliing 
back, which is a loss; and the money, instead of being 
spent in creating articles uf cxcliangcablc va\{ie, is laid 
out on things .altogetlu-r worthless. In making these 
artSeles—guns, for example—men no doubt receive 
w.ages, but the articles never sell for anytliing after¬ 
wards : jmu might just as well give men wages for doing 
nothing. 

A’/uie .—Stop a moment. Do not those who pay out 
motley to buy guii.s —that is, the tax-payers—get back 
a cunBider.able part of i( in cuiiscqucneu of the briskness 
of trade? That, I believe, is tlie question. 

—A ftiw individuals in particular circumstances 


. so. He sees a compar.atively helpless little kingdom in 
his neighbourhood, and thinking what a tine thing it 
■ would lie to add it to hi.s own already large territory, 

' ho docs nut sisrnple to put every speeics of base engine 
; at work to nceoiuiilish his ends: if underliand means 
. fail, he imHilainis open war, lets loose a body of armed 
i men on the unhappy country, with orders to put all to 
I the sword who resist his iniipiitous aggression. ’I'his 
j was what Edward I. did with Scotl.-iml, a country he 
I had no right to meddle with, and whiclt fortunately was< 
j able to Iteat oil'hint and his successors. 'J'his w;is wliut 
1 Henry II. did uith Ireland, which was le.sg fortunate 
i in making its detence. 'riiis was wliat dificrent sovc- 
i reigns nf the overgrown Russian dominions h.ave done 
with Poland ft w.as by no other means that Prussia 
grew to he a'great kingdom out of the small duchy of 
i^andenburg. France was once half a dozen little king¬ 
doms, which were all swallowed, ui), the less by the 
greater, till it now forms only one. Spain lias under¬ 
gone the same process. Austria has encroached upon 
and ahsorltcd Ivombardy, one of the finest portions of 
Italy. What country, indeed, that can be named, has not { 
become what it is by a a iolent aggression on the rights 
of others ? 

A’/u/u‘. —^What, indeed; but it is one comfort that we 
do not see any of the injustice you allude to in onr 
times. 

(til —Pardon; not quite come to that yet. As long 
as there is ignorance, there will be also vulgar ambition, 
and its natural oonsgqucnccs. At present, if wo choose 
to look abroad, we have many spectacles of already 
powerful and sufficiently large states attempting to 
e.xtcnd themselv^i over comparatively dbfenceless terri¬ 
tories.« Nicholas of Russia is carrying on a war against 
,tlie inhabitants of the Caucasus, of precisely the some 
nature as that which Edward I. carrtM on against Scot¬ 
land, and with equal injiuticc. On wliat plea of right 
the French are attempting to conquer the north of 
Africa, is more, I imagine, than they could satisfactorily! 
explain. The people of the United States, too, imitating 
the ambition of the Edwards, Henrys, Fredericks, and! 
Nicholases of the old worid, seem to have latterly be¬ 
come quite unscrtipnlous as to their acquisitions. Alter 
' j this, nobody need blame Ainffs os the only aggressors on 
uational>rights. 

StuAe.—Ah, I see’; you allude to tliat Oregon offisir? 

^ I cannot say I rightly understand it. 

Yes, it is t^t 1 was thinking of. Is it not a 


may get hack more than they pay out. For c.xample, 
a fi|pnor who supplies focal tu a depot of prisoners of 
war, may realise ti ptofit ton times ^ amount of his 
taxes. But the }>enple at large got b^k nothing. 'Phe 
money in tho sourse of circulation may lie paid to sliop- 
kcepers for articles, but these articles were not got for 
nothing. In the most favourable view of the case, the 
projiortiur. %)f moncy»reitirncd must be infinitesimal— 
a thing too illusory tule s]ioken about. | 

Stuiii '.—But 3 'ou w'ill allow that vast numbers of mon I 
are employed us soldiers anil sailors ? 1 

Gi/. —Of course, and so much the worse. Assuming | 
tiiat the war is never to bring anything good to the | 
country, the employment of so many nieii is a double 
loss—the loss of the money expended in feeding, cloth¬ 
ing, and paying, iK'rhaps pensioning them; and the loss 
incurred by the abstraetiuii of so many able-bodied men 
from the field of labour. 

Stu/ie. —1 don't clearly st* that. Are not the men 
busy fighting, which is surely labour ? 

Gil. —But it is a labour whieli yietfs no return. We get 
nothing out g( it but miser)'. If fifty thousand men are 
kept blowing away gmipowder intp the atmosphere for 
a whole year, we cannot, as far iis I can see, be the 
richeivfor it, bnt a great ilAtl the poorer. It is a labour 
worse than lost. As every one of the fighters might be 
working .it some useful employment, and adding to the 
national resources, if he were nut a soldier, it is pretty 
clear t|(at war is an engine of national impoverishment. 

*( >f the calamities which it otherwise produces, I need 
say nothing. Its intcrcuptiqp of commerce, its dis¬ 
tracting of people’s minds from all sorts of social im- 
provcmeift, its positively barbariaing infloence, is ail hod. 
'The loss of life and limb arising fhim it is deplorable, 

Sltike .—At all events, |he army is recruited from the 
least useAil and respectable portion of tiio community— 
a kind of riddance of badly-behaved young men. Is it 
not Lning who compliments us on our constructing the 
army out of the least valuable materials in the country, 
instead of, as in Prussia, using up indiscriednutely the 
best members of the community as soldiers? 

GU. —There may bo some truth in that, although I 
must say the army, on the whole, is an exceedingly well- 
conducted body of men, and abounds in persons m great 
respectability and intelHgenca Howevv, granting tliat 
it d^aes rid us of many bad spirits, luighb not there be 
some batter plan of rendering these men harmless to 
society, than in making thein soldiers 7 Have all feir 
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meaits of instruction and melioration been tried ? One and making tiiem work like brutes; we see hundreds 
defect in our institutions seems obvioiis; we have no of persons as comfortable end respected as may he, 
gdheral and Immane plan for preTenting petty (Times, altUougli living by very shabby kinds of trlAs. 
and\^cuing the youthful poor from vices which ruin GU. —You look only at the outside of things. Among 

their dniraetcr, and 8end|^cm a long life of miser}', universal affairs, itJs often difficult to traee the rctn- 
public justice, in •treating tiicse unfortunate* beings, butive punishment of acta unquestionably vicious, ami 
never considers temptations, nor has any idea of pre- iadefensible on moral grounds. The u^ays of Vrovi- 
dispositions in tlie individual. Alt are swept into tlie depce are not always clear to the intclligonec of niaii. 
gulf (^driven into the hande^of the recruiting sergeant, Betribution may sometimes demonstrate itself in secret 
or condemned and sent to the penal colonics. cankering cares, or feelings of remorse i sometiinca in 

Stuie. —don’t know that society is to be blamed for exposure to the world, and disgrace; sometimes in dis- 
this. Some years ago, an association of l)enevoIent per- tressing annoyances from the failure of sclicraes; sumc- 
Bons, at their own expense, rid the streets of London of tinies in terrible fears 'for consequences: at the very 
houseless and destitute cliildren, to whom tlioy kindly least, loss of self-respect TV'ho knows whether Hussia 
gave hoard, (dothing, education, and industrial training, may not yet repent of having crushed Poliud? Is not 
After thus putting them in a vay of earning a liveli- Austria at its wit’s end keeping Lombardy in subjec- 
hoo(L they apprenticed them to farmers at tlie Cape of tion? Have not the French caught a Tartar in Algeria.’ 
Good Hope; for they could not get employment for them M.ay not the United States, by their extensions, be going 
at home. Well, this institution was brought to an end, on infatuatedly to tlieir ruin? Is not their very slave 
by what I thought a very senseless howl of the metro- system enouglk to blow them up? Honest}’, along witli 
politan press. They said it was a system of wliite sla- kindness, I repeat, should be the governing principle 
very; and as tlie supporters of the institution h.nd.fio of tlic world.. 

interest in carrying it on, and did not like to be (tailed Stuie .—^Wiat you say may bo true in tlie main, but 
names, they gave it up. 1 now sec, by a report of what I doubt its application to ordinary matters. It would 
took place a short time ago in the Lord Mayor’s court, be all ve.ry well, acting in every affair of life with trans- 
that the streets arc again haunted by destitute children, parent uprightness, and candour, and generosity, if 
irho of course all become tliieves, I wonder who, in the every other person would do the same; hut the bulk of 
face of the former experiment, will bo willing to look ttic world are a set of sharks, with whom it is neccs- 
after them. ... . *’■1' the very least, to be always on the defensive. 

GiL —Why, the parish authorities <!CTtainly; and if For iny part, I have Ixien the victim of all sorts of (u;- 
they donT, schools of industry ought to be got up, at croaelimcnts; and what is strange, I have been ill-used 
the public expense, to reseno. these jMwr children from chiefly by those to whom I iiave shown kindness. I have 
destruction. _ Something of this kind is already done in got only kicks for my halfpence. Sometimes I cannot 
Aberdeen, with ^ laist effect, and will be ny and by in help laughing at the way I liavo been treated; it re- 
some other towns. Why sliould London, not follow the minds me so much of the old story of the beggar and 
example? My opinion is, that tlie society you allude to the merchant 

was far too easily iutimidateiL The members, knowing Gi/. —Wliat story do you allude to ? I don’t remember 

that what they were doing was from no bad^notive, Imt anything of the kind. 

the reverse, should liave persevsrbd—outlived the ela- Siu/ie .—Tlie story was this: I have seen it in some 

mour against them. _ .old book. Tn a certain city in the East there was a poor | 

SluAe ,—So they would, I daresay, if they liiul been man, a beggar, wlio sat daily at the corner of a stn-et, ] 
backed. Tlie world is iiften most thankless te its bene- where his miserable appearance iniglit exeiti; tlie charity ' 
factors, and often joins in the laugh against individuals of the numerous passengers. One oecasioually would • 
who have for years been doing mucti good. give him a trifle; many gave him nothing. It hapiK'nini 

_ Gil. —Men of integrity of prinriplu should not mind tliat a ricii merchant came to reside in tlial quarter, and 
either 8arc.asm or abuse. You rememlier what Sir Wal- taking compassion on the poor man, he drqjipod an alms i 
ter Scott said of his enemies and detractors: * I let them to him daily in passing. The regularity of tills Isiunty ' | 
hum and buxx tliemselvcs to sleep.’ Whatever arrange- cheered the lieggar very much. A coin equal toa jienliy 
meiit is fomiiied on truth and jiistiix}, must stand; wliat- was the amount of t!ie alms c-ich day, and on this he ; | 

ever lias a basis in fraud, must (ionic to nought. Emer- begun to reckon witli as much certainty as that tin' sun , 1 

son puts this in the clearest light. It is an_ ackriow- would rise. It became to him a sort of annuity. Well, 
lodged truth in cthim, and not less true iu social econo- this went on fiir a series of years, tlie beggar all tlie ' 

mies. Honesty, you know, is always tlie best policy. time improving in circumstances, and looking on bis 

8tu«c.—^Yct wlialfis more observable than that of lienefaetor with profound respect. At length tilings 
clever dishonest men sucoeeding in their schemes, while took a turn with the merchant Whether he had met 
good men are defeated in flieir lAist useful arrange- with heavy losses, or liad discovoied some other pauper j 
nients? ^ more needful .'mil deserving, Ido not know, but it is ! 

Gil. —The dishonest and ft.e shabby may achieve certain tliat he all at once desisted from giving tlie 
some, tialtry end no doubt; but look around, and see beggar his usral alms. The first day that this look 
that ii, on the whole, the honest men have not Hie best* place tlie begg-nr was a little surprised, but as it might 
of it. Who are those who coininaftd respect?—I do not be an accidental omission, it did not give him very deep I 
mean obsequious aduIiftSon-^the honest men to be concern. The second day be was surprised in earnest; 
sure. Who nro those who gain no estecn-, though he was dreadftilly chagrined. Whk have I done, 
perhaps some applause, for their talents?—the un- thought he. that I should merit this e/traordinary treat- 
principled to bo sure. If there be a lesson taught nicnt. The third day he was furious; it was an indig- 
more distinctly than anothei‘'at the present moment, nitynot to he bohie; it was a positive robbery. Ad-' 
it is. thtts no brilliancy of qualification, no power of dressing the rocrciiant oh the fourth day, he wquested 
genius, no learning, ho rank, no anything, can make to know what he had done to be treated thus: why was 
a dishon'wflt man lie respixited. The plain inference is.d his daily allowance stopped? Th6 merchant was now 
tliat, in defiance of sneers and obli^uy, every one should ft in his turn surprised, and replied that he could not be 
do his best to act with a resolute inte^ity of priViciple. question^ as to his dispensatiou of alms; ho could do 
It may be inconvenient, or it may involve some sacri- with' his own aa he' liked. This answer, which you 
flees in ,_the raeantime, but it will unquestionably be would think was quite reasonable, would not do for the 
alone gainful in tlie end. _ lieggar. He said That ho had no wish to injure any 

StiM .—^ very fine in theory, but only so-so in man, but it was his duty to defend his rights, aqd seeing 
practic'e. Wfi'bee countries making a'capitid thing of the -merchant would not him his dmly salary, he 
other countries near them; we see gr^t bodies must refer the case to a court of justice. Accordingly, 

(ijf individuals living in splehdid stylo, by stwng men he had tlte msrdhaat up before ttie cady, to whom he 
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of fD many of his jokes), and with other‘persons of 
’quality,’ friends of the younger Sheridan. By and 

we meet 2'lieodore, <leligh<ing and delighted, in the 
dritong-room of the Marchioness of Hertford. Nay, 
rayaRyj-or qnasi-royaliy itself, ‘ at a supiier in Man* 
Chester Square,’ «md • one or two dinners elsewhere,’ 
deigned to be amused with l)is tritty sidlics and lyrical 
gmund-and-Iofty tumbling. On the first of these occa¬ 
sions, when tlui aspirant, j;hen ‘a slim youtli of fine 
fignfe, his head covered with black clustering curls,’ 
took his leave, the IMnce Regent placed his hand on 
his shoulder, and said, * Mr Hook, I must sec and hear 
you again.’ The toll was at Tlic^ore’,S f<wt; presently 
the same illustrious personage was heard to declare, 

‘ Something must be done for Hook.’ 

By tbe end of 18 la something very cfTcctual hail been 
done for Hook: he was appointed accoraptant-gencral 
an(f treasurer to the colony of the Mauritius, with a 
salary of U200() a-year. Here was an opportunity, 
easily, apd without the fear of ridicule, to amend wh.at- 
ever w'aw'wrong in ins way of life. Had tlie man now 
shaped his course a little more wisely, he might, imljeed, 
j never have edited John Bull, and yet been in all wi^ys a 
I gainer. But lie was flve-and-twenty, and his days had 
I nut W‘n passed in the school where the lessons of self- 
denial are enforced with stripes. Arrived at his destina¬ 
tion in the October of 1813, he continued, on a some¬ 
what higher scale, tlie game he had already been playing 
in London. He found a gay, dissipated society stirring 
around him; liiills, tbcatrictds public and private, horse¬ 
races, mason-festivities, convivialities without end. He 
plunged licadlong into it all, enjoyed and repaid in kind 
the iioiindlcss hospit: Jity of the place; wliile the duties of 
liis office were being neglected, or—worse than neglected 
—left to be performed by dishonest subonlinatcs. Finally, 
on tlio evening of the 8th March lfil8, some five 
years and nine months after he had landed, he wii« sup¬ 
ping at a friend’s house, when the officers of justice came 
to seise him. Boor Theodore wili dragged by ‘ torch¬ 
light through crowded streets’ to tlie common jail, then^ 
I handed over to n military detachment hoincward-bouud, ‘ 

I and 8.<uled soon afterwards for England, charged with 
1 Imving enily"'zled L20,(i00 of tlie public money. 

The Quarterly Reviewer has gone, with impartiality 
and care, into tiie question of Jlook’s misconduct, and 
it seems clear tliat lie was innocent of everything but 
the grossest carelessness; a sad fault indeed, yet far 
enough removed from crime. lie arrived at J’ortsinouth 
in the .lanuary of 1819, and was at once, by order of 
tho crown lawyers, released from confinement, to un¬ 
dergo, through a wearisome series of years, the searcli- 
ing examination bj^ the Audit Board. During his ab¬ 
sence his father had died. By the clcbe of 1819— 
friendless, moneylciiS, disgraced—he had crept into 
humble Itogings at Somerst^iwn. But the buoyancy of 
Ilia spirit no misfortune could utterly depress: He 
sought out the liumbleT of his old associates, and if lie 
iiad poverty to vex him, gaiety>waB there to keep her 
company. He wrote for theatres and periodicals: he 
even started a magazine—* The Arcadian.’ Tlic?qneen’» 
business was then engrossing the minds of all, and 
Theodore had been everVhe si-urdicst of Tories. In tiie 
summer of 1820 he fired tbe first shot in his fierce caiu- 
liiiign against that unliappy personage: it was ‘a thin 
octavo,’ in such rhyme os we am fancy. A few months 
more, and John Bull electrified the world. ‘N6 first 
appearance of any xieriodical work of any class what¬ 
ever has, in our time at least, produced such a startling 
sensation. It told at once, from the convulsed centre, to. 
every extremity of tho kingdom. There was talent ofi 
ever/'sort, apparently, tliat.could have been desi^ or) 
devised for such a purpose. It seemed as if a legion of 
aarcastii; devils had brooded in synod over the elements 
of withering derision.’ 

Theodore’s salaiy as editor was rising towards Ij. 2000 
a-year, when,Jh the autumn of 1823, the investigation 
of tbe Audit%swd was closed: its report prwounced 
hima(fehtortothecrowninthesamofL.l2,(x)0. His 


property, forthwith seized and sold, did not fetch as 
many pence; and his person was handed over to a 
ghcrifl'’a officer named Hemp, to be dealt -with as the 
law prescribes. It was always one of Hook’s delusions, 
founded partly on his John Bull services, that some 
royal or noble interference would be exerted to have the i 
fiebt wiped out. For nine months, accordingly, incurring \ 
unnecessary expense, he lingered on in his captor’s re¬ 
sidence at Bhire Lane, a dismal add squalid abode. T’et 
this period was not the most unliapi>y or even the most 
unprofitable of his life. His days wore devoted to tho | 
duties of his editorship, and to the composition of the | 
‘ Sayings and Doings.' Of nn evening, liis friends ga- j 
tiicrcd round him. Dr Maginn, whose aapiaiiitanco ; 
with him dated from his imprisonment, was a nightly ; 
visitor. At last, in the April of 1824, ho gave notice ! 
that he intended to remove to the King’s Bcnelu Mr 
Hemp had, meanwhile, been fascinated by the constant 
glee and good-humour of his lively captive. To break 
the melancholy of parting, he went the length of inviting 
him to a festive baiupiut on tlie evening before he left 
Sliirc Lane. Tho company was of a mixed description ; 
—cultivators of the muses, from Theodore’s circle of 
friends, alternating witli select tipstaves, intimates of 
tlic worthy host. Ere the nigiit Avas gone. Hook was j 
called on for an improvisation, ‘ and his liallad’ (says a ; 
good authority, for otherwiie it wore i ncrcdiblc) * showed ■ 
up Air Hemp and liis bretlircn as intrnsted with tlie ' 
final office of the law in the ease of the culprit before I 
tlicm.’ , 

After a year’s detention in the King’s Bench, in the i 
May of 1825 lie was finally released, witli a distinct ! 
intimation from the Audit Board, that the debt was to 
hang over liim till paid. Hook was now in tiis thirty- 
seventli year, and, with proper prudence, liappy days 
might have still been in store for him. For the first 
scries of ‘ Sayings and Doings,’ published early in 1824, 
lie had received L.2000: tiie second appeared just before 
lie left tlie King’s Bench. Botli placed him liigh among 
the liigliest of then living novelists. His emoluments 
from John Bull were, os already stated, uncommonly 
large. Thus, in a short time, with economy and dili¬ 
gence, independence was sure for liim. Will it be be¬ 
lieved, timt although, during the next sixteen years, he 
wrote thirty-ciglit volumes, and added the editursliip of 
the New Montlily Magazine to tliat of Jt^hn Bull, not a : 
farthing of the large sums this productive industry 
brought him was devot'd to extinguish his debt to tlic *’ 
crown ? 

Oil quitting jail, he took a good house at Putney, and 
began to mix in society, though chiefiy of a theatrical ’ 
and literary kind. Two years afterwards, however, he 
migrated to a large and handsome residence in Cleveland ' 
liow (of London Pioiier), gave ffinners on on extensive 
scale, and beuaine a ineuibor and frequenter of several 
aristocratic clubs, ‘especially’—Vatal words—‘sueli as 
allowed of play.’ His visiting-book soon included all 
that was loftiest and gayest, and in every sense most 
distinguished in London society. The editor of John 
Ball, the fashionable novdist, the wittiest and most ' 
vivid talker of the time, his presence was not only 
everywhere welcome, but everywhere coveted and cla- ; 
nioured for. Rat the whirl of extraur.gant dissipation '• 
emptied ids {m;kct, fevered his brain, and shortened 
the precious leisure in which alone his subsistence could 
be gained. In tho tuidst of it all, he saw impending over 
him tiie Damocles sword of debt. In 1831 he removed, 
indeed, ton humbler residence at Fulham, but his habits 
in other respects sufibred no change. At home, too, he 
I had entangled himself in domestio relations to which it 
I is painful to refer. There were, it is true, constant in¬ 
ternal struggles and protests against all this madness, 
yet, prautic^y, Theodore suirendered himself with 
open eyes to his fate; he never (until, for human pur¬ 
poses, too late) made any one real and forcible attempt I 
to break the l^fal spell which chained him to a course < 
of life ioArardly and outwardly ruinous. The vigour of 
the following apt quotation must excuse its lengiL 
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‘ There is rccotdcil,’ in his li^ary, ‘ in more than 
usual detail, one winter visit, at the seat of a nobleman 
of almost unequalled wealth, evidently particularly fond 
of Hoolc, nilil always mentioned in terms of real grati¬ 
tude, even affection. Here was a large company, in¬ 
cluding some of the Very highest names in England: 
The party seem to have remained together for more 
than a fortnight; or, if one went, the place was flllW 
immediaWly by another not less distinguished by dhe 
advantages of birtlr and fortune. Hook’s is the only 
untitled name, except a led captain and chaplain or two, 
ard some misses of 1110310 . 1 ! (xticbrity. What a struggle 


lie has to maintain 1 Every Thursday he must meet the . 
printer of " John Bull,” to arrange the paper for Satur- rSugdcn to meet Lord Granville Somerset, Dr Kos, Gro- 
day’s impression. While the rest are shooting or hunt- ker, and others agreeable j but said no. * * How 


‘January 19, 1837.—Another drcadfiil, miserable, 
dark, and dreary day. Letter from ray sister-iiij^w j 
she praises ray industry, and pities my poverty. My • 
poverty is painful, not on iny own account, but on that 
of others; and because, though I have, through^God’s 
goodness, been most fortunate in my literary under¬ 
takings, I have uselessly wasted nst only money to a 
great extent in useless things, but have ^so wasted tiie 
time which would liave reimbursed me. It is never too 
late to mend; and I now w^rk night and day, and only 
wonder, when 1 look back, tlut 1 should have bSeii so 
foolish os to waste the prime of life in foolish idleness. 
September 6, 18.38.—To-day invited by Sir Edward 


impression. 

iiig, he clears his bead its well as he c.an, and steals a 
few hours to write his articles. When they go to bed 
on Wwluesday night, he smuggles liimsolf into a post- 
chaise, and is carried across l.l)o country lo some ap¬ 
pointed “Blue Boar” or *■ iVooked BiJlet." Thursday 
' morning is spent in overhauling correspondence, in all 
I the details of tlie editorship. He, with hard driving, 

' gets bade to tlio neighbourhood’ of the castle when the 
' dre.ssing-bell is ringing. Mr Hook's servant has inti- 
I mated that his masti’i is slightly indisposed. He enters 
; Ibc gate as if from a short wjilk in tlie wood. In lialf 
I an hour, ixihold liim answering placidly the inquiries of 
: llie ladies—bh h'-adisclie fortunately gone at last—quite 
rt ally for th* turtle and chanipagne—puns rattle like a 
h.iil-'showiT- •• that dear Thcodoi-c” had flever been 
I more brilliaxit. At a decorous hour the great lord ami 
' his graver guests retire: it is supposed that tlic evening 
, i.s over, that the house is shut up. But Hook is qu:ir- 
I ti-rcil in a long haehelors’ gallery with Itnif-a-duzen 
I haehelort, of different calibre. (Mic of tlicm, a dashing 
I young earl, proposes what the Dhiry call.s “ something 
eoii'fort.ible” in his dressing-nxvm. Hook, after his 
' sleepless night and busy ihiy, liesitates; hut is persuaded. 

I Till' end is, that they play deep, and that 'I'lieodore 
I loses a great deal more money than he had brought 
I with him from town, or knows how to eonie at if tip 
; were there. But he rise.s next morning witli a swini- 
■ iniiig, her. h'red iiea'l, .-ind, as tlie fumes disperse, per- 
I eeives tliat lie niiirt write instantly for money. No 
i difficulty is to be made. Tlie fashionalile tailor (alias 
meruilcss Jew) to wliom lie discloses the c.ise must, on 
ami tmiut, raniit a liundred pounds by return of post. 
'“It is accomplished—tho debt is discharged. Thursday 
(xaiies round again, iind again lie escapes to meet tlic 
. printer. This time the jiriiitcr brings a jiayment of 
. salary with him, and Hook drives back to the castle in 
I great glee. Exactlv tlie same scene recurs a night or 
I two afterwards. The salary all goes. When the time 
; eomes for him at last to leave his splendid friend, he 
' finds that he has lost a fortnight as lesjiects a book that 
must he finished within a month or six weeks, and that 
what with travellii/^ cxpense.s hither and thither (lie 
' luis to defr.ay the printer's too), and losses at play to 
[' silken coxcombs—who consider him as an admirable 
jack-pudding, and also as an invaluable pigeon, suicc 
lie drains his glass as well as fills it—he has ttirowi 
away more money than he could have earned by the 
labour of three months in his own room at Fulbain. 
But then the tumble of the green chariot is tieen well 
stocked with pheasants and hares, as it pauses in pass¬ 
ing tlirough town at Crockford’s, the Carlton, or tlie 
Athenamm; and as often as the “ Morning Host” alluded 
to the noble peer’s Cliristraas court, Mr Theodore 
Hook’s jiame closed the paragraph of “ fosMonable in- 
; telligcnfe.”’• Sunt lachryma rerum I j, 

! Hook’s life was' tending towards no peaceful and A- 
j sirablc goal; and thmigh to the outward eye, almost |;o 
' the last, the same polislioii and joyous worldling as ever, 
his inner n^in was racked by raournlhl fears and chagrins. 
Ixit us hear himself speak. 


* Quarterly Revlonr, No. 14.1, Art. " Theodore Honka mas- 
taly csg.'iy, from a pen not to bo mistaken. 


little people thipk of Hie griefs and sorrows of those 
wliom they hear onl 3 ein {lublic, and then not always !{ 
favourably I’ 1 j 

The following is the last entry in his diary. '*Janc | i 
20. 1841.—To-day ill, but in to dinner to Lord Harring- j | 
ton's, to iiicet the Duke of Wellington. There Duke 1 ' 
and iluchuss of Bedforfi, Lord luid isidy iioutliainpton, ; I 
Ikird Jxihdonderry, LonI,’ &c. &e. 11 

The illness here spoken of hud been gaining on him I j 
for some time; it sprang from a * total disorganisation I [ 
of the liver and other visceni.’ He amtinued ailing | 
throughout tho suiimicr. On tlie 13t1i of August, after j 
a hard day’s work of writing, he ‘ retired in great ex- | 
liaustiuu to his bed.’ He expired on the evening of tlio 
24th. 

'I’lo-; a biographical, and not a critical sketch : :tii , 
estimate of Hook’s well-known, on the whole perhaps 1 
somewhat trivial, and at any rate easily appreciable I 
writings, it is not oiir intention to offer. His life, in- ! 
deed, in tnc full rebord of it to be e.ic day doubtlc.ss 
presented to Jhe world, will lie probably more interesting, 
certainly far more instructive, tliaii any works he has 
left Ixniind iiiiii. Would tliat for us all it were os easy 
to fiillow ^ut in practice, as to enforce and .issert, wo be 
true, tho pithy inS?iini, ‘Wrong never comes right,’ 
which, metding us reimatcdly in ins tiooks, has been 
seliloin .so vividly exemplified as in tlic life of Theodore 
Edward Hook. 


THE RETURNED SLAVE. 

A.N ANKCDOTK FIIOM THK ITALIAN OF SOAVK. 

A Nom.nMAN being at a state banituet, given at Mar¬ 
seilles, w:is ;m.\ious to refresh liiiuself by toking a few 
turns in a boat on the river. He accordingly called 
for a boatman, when a pioasiug looking 3 'outh, witli a 
most gracious manner, offered hftiiself. 'Tlie nobleman 
was inducAl to look at him attentively, aecing him pos¬ 
sessed of moTO refined mauncr» tliau are usually met 
witli in that riuik of life. ‘ You do not row,’ he said, ‘ as 
if y&u were a s.ail 8 r; anif I cannot understand tliat, if it 
is not your trade, you could undertake such a severe 
exercise for rccrcatioiff 

‘ I was not born, indeed,’ replied the youth, ‘ in this 
rankf of life, nor is this tlic trade 1 belong to; hut tlic 
Linisfortuiies of iiiy father have obliged me to take to it, 
^to earn a trifle on festival dkys.’ 

‘ And what misfortunes have hapiicned your fatlier ? * 
said the nobleman. 

‘He is a slave,’ rcph'cd the jmuth in a state of dis¬ 
tress ; ‘ and 1 have no means of ransoming him but by 
the most severe labour and fatigue.’ 

‘ A slave! And how long, and where ? * . 

'He is now six months in chains at Tetnan. HI 
formed a small capital by his earnings, freighted a shipf 
went in it himself, indqptriously wishing to rtfttke tho 
most of it; but unfortunately it was seized by the j 
Moors, and he and the crew were made slaves. Two * 
thonsatid crowns they require for his ransom; bnt as 
he took all onr property wiUi him, we are very far ftom 
being able to procure ao large an amaunt My mother *1 
and ^ster work day and night to asslsrin collecting the 
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Mim, and I do the same; therefore I trish to take advan- 
tageof every opportunifyof adding to our earnings. At 
drst 1 thought to be able td liberate him by taking his 
place; but my mother (who auspected my plan) assured 
me that my design was useless; and fearing, not without 
some reason, that I still i^ight venture, forbade all the 
captains to take m^ on board.* 

* Have you not beard anything of him since ? Poyon 
know whom he serves, and in what Wiiy he is treated ?’ 
asked,the nobleman. '■ 

‘ Ho la the superintendent of the royal ganlens, and 
is treated humanely. But, alas I this is small curafoit for 
him; ho is a slave, and far ft'om all those most dear to 
him.’ ' 

‘ What Is his name and age? 

‘llobcrt; and he is nearly,fifty-five years of age.’ 

‘ You have my best wishes, and certainly arc deserv¬ 
ing of better fortune. From your good conduct, 1 think 
1 may promise it to you.’ 

Niglit coming on, the nobleman desired him to land 
him, and, jumping out of the boat, would not allow the 
youth time*to tliank him for the purse of money whuh 
be left in it as a reward. The young man, surjuised St 
such generosity, for many days souglit the nobleman to 
express his gratitude; but in vain. Two months after¬ 
wards, while this poor but honest family were at their 
scanty dinner, to their utter amazement Bobert arrived. 
A scream of joy and surprise escaped them: they even 
doubted the reality of their vision, lie tenderly em¬ 
braced each one; ‘ My wife and my children,’ lie ex¬ 
claimed, ‘ how deeply indebted 1 am th you; but tell 
me, how have you licen enabled to release me ? The 
sum required for my ransom was enormous; thq^e 
(dothes, and iny passage paid befo^hand, all astonish 
me, Alas t to what a state of misery do 1 see you have 
reduwd yourselves for me.’ 

The sudden joy quite overpowered his wife, who had 
not strength to answer, until relieved liy a flood of tears, 
title again embraced her husband, tfid pointhig to licr 
son, saiu, ‘You see in him your liberator; we never 
could have collected the immense sum requireil, were it 
not for his indefatigable exertions, aided by those of a 
charitable nobleman who was struck by his amiability, 
'fo that boy you certainly owe your freedom: ho even 
secretly arranged to exchange with you.’ 

A shriek from her daughter interrupted her, .and 
on turiung round she perceived her sun liad fainted. 
The first symptom of returning consciousness was a 
vacant gaze at his father. Making a vain effort to 
speak, the poor father was struck dumb by the sudden 
transition from joy to grief, and turning to his son in an 
angry manner, he exclqlmed, ‘ Alas I unfortunate youth, 
what have you done? I cannot feel myself indebted to 
you for this liberty without shuddering. If my ransom 
liad not caused you to commit some crime, you would 
not have dared to conceal it fi om yc^jt motlicr, The 
son of a miserable slave, and in tlicsc wretched times, it 
is not likely that by honest mcaiw you could have pro¬ 
cured such assistance. I tremble ai the thought of your 
filisd love leading you into crime. Believe me from, this 

uncertainty; If it is true, t would ratiier-’ 

‘ No, no; compose yourselfc fatl^^; embrace your son: 
I am not yet unworthy of tiiat imme; for it is jjeithcr 
to me nor one of us that you are indebted. Our bene¬ 
factor is quite another person. Indeed, mother, it is to 
that stranger who gave me thepi^sc in such a generoas 
manner that we owe our happiness. Oh, if I could 

meet him! If I cotdd- But I win leave no stone 

t.nturned to discover him.’ He tiien relate4 to his father 
kow be bad met the stranger, and thus eased his mind 
of all un(^ertainty. 

After two years of usdess ii.qairy, ope morning the 
lyoutii chancod accidentally to meet the object of his 
search. <>., 

’•/hi iny lord, my benefactor!’ He could say no 
„more, hut threw hhuself at his feet. 

‘Vhiat do your waht? Wh&t U all this?’ Skid the 
(tranger. 


* My lord, do you not know me ? Have you ibr^tten 
the son of the unfortunate Robert whom you so gene¬ 
rously saved ?’ f , . 

‘ You mistake, my friend; I am a stranger only jnst 
arrived,’ 

‘ That may be; but do you not recollect teing licrq 
aj^nt two years and a half since? Let me remind you of 
the few turns you took on the river; the purse that you 
ga^o me ; the comiaission you felt for my fatlier’s mis¬ 
fortunes ; the numerous questions j-ou asked on wliat- 
cver could throw light on tlie inc.ans for his liberation. 
You have thus formed the happiness of ap entire family, 
who desire nothing now htit your jireseuce, to heap it 
with a thousand blessings. Alas I do not deny us our 
wishes.’ 

‘ Softly, »ny friend; you are too easily deeeivi'd j you 
iwriiaps-’ 

‘ No; I am not deeeived; your features ore too deeply 
impressed ou my mind ever to forget them. Receive 
our thunks.’ He then seized him by the arm, and tried 
to induce him to return witli liim to his home, and wit¬ 
ness the happiucss which he. had been the means of 
restoring. The contrast K'tween the two attracted a 
crowd round them. The unknown person was in tlio 
iicight of his glory; hut instead of showing his as¬ 
tonishment, he liad the courage to repress it, and still 
to remain in euncealincnt. 

This fact would have remained for ever a mystery, 
if, on the d^ath of a Marseilles merehant, his relations 
had not found among Ins paja-rs a note fur 7 SOU francs, 
‘sent to Robert Meryn a Cadiee,’ and for wliich there 
was no receipt. A famous Rnglisii banker said lie had 
made use of this money, by the orders of tiignor Charles, 
second Baron de Montesquieu, president of the parlia¬ 
ment of Bourdeaux, for the ransom of an inhabitant of 
Marseilles, called Robert, enslaved at Tetnan. This 
celebrated man was in the habit of occasionally visiting 
his sister, Madame d’llcricourt, who was married at 
Marseilles. 

I'lio generous action which he performed, and which 
we have now related, does not merit less commendation 
than hi.s literary labours, by which he lias rendered his 
name immortal. 


DUNG i: S. 

We find the following humorous and judicious remarks 
on this ill-understood class of school-hoys, in a speeeli 
delivered by Mr Macintosh, at a late meeting of the 
Forfar, Fife, and I’erthshire hMucational Ass(iciatioii:— 
\Vu nil know what great bores dunces arc in schools, .and 
how readily the master’s cholcr is awakened by tlieir 
laggard meiionn. Tliey, however, often serve a purpose. 
Without dunces, our classes would not present tho striking | 
eoutrast which they often exhibit; tho dunces arc the dark : 
hluides in the fucturc, which tiirow thd’talonied yonth more ; 
]nomiu«iilly into view. 'Itiey, moreover, offer an opportioio . 
occasion for the wit, tho sapient counsel, and thundering | 
reproof of tho nuistet; and should tin enforce his argument | 
by * suiting the action to tho word’— 

* Full well the boding tremblers learned to trace 
Tlio day's disastoni in hts morning face; 

Full well the busy ciiclo, whispering rouqg,. 

Conveyed Uie dismal tidings when be froWhed,* 

Though the days of indiscriminate castigation are gone by, 
and dunces eqjoy an exemption formerly unknown under 
the reign of torror, they arc not yet treated with the ra¬ 
tional consideration, and consequently with that Justice, 
which their circumstances demahd. . Let us analyse tho 
cHjractcr of a dunce as ho Is too often impersonated. 
Tl^ire are several species of dttnbhs. There is fifst 
th" ixcafxdi/e, to whoin nature has been niggard in the 
power of observation, discrimination, reflection, and me¬ 
mory. 'An unfortunate of titia gIbIm Is sent to school, 
and yoked with class-fellows of his own age, flis natural 
impmections speedily appear; he falls astern at a.fearfol 
rate; ho soon necomes j^werless in contending with his 
gifted oompeers, who look On .him with indifference and 
Gunt^pt. Ho then becomes a dead weight on bis class. 
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and provoicca, too often, tho Iro of lus*u>aator to punlata 
him for what he ia incompetent to perform. Wliat con*«^ 
tpicnces follow ? Tlie luitoriil incA]iai)lefi are often quiet 
nnd i)at>ent,*and very pissivo under diacouingeraents and 
diagruco ; tliry fni their case to l>e hoiiclcsg, and despair- 
ingly resign tlicinsclvos to thoir fate. 

. Another section of dunces stand nearly on a level with 
the natural incapablcs with rcsiicet to scholastic progtesjf 
liecauso they have not been trained to habits of attentign, 
oliservatlon.’applicntion, order, and otedimioo. They havo 
his'n s{>oilcd by too iimchjndiilgenco ; or, it may be, bave 
been entirely niicared for, and left to the govemineiit of 
tlii'ir ap|'«tlt)*H and passions, a prey to the depraved i>ro- 
jiensities of human nature. At school they arc tlio tnorof 
ineapabies. Tliougli seen atthe fag-end of a class, careless, 
nnpnqiared, and itnashamed, they are never at the tag-end 
j of play and mUolnef; in fact, idleness and mischief are 
I tlieir ch'incnt. As far as my oxi>erionce goes, tho nahiral 
I Inrapahles nro not a numerous class, wliieli is one of tlie 
' lii'iny evidences of tho Istncfiecnco of the Creator. Unt tlio 
' miiiiil iiieanahioB include a miicli larger proportion, which 
. proves tlic lamenthidc irregninrities in domestic training. 

; 'riieri! is a tliird class of an intemuediato oiiarai-ter—ro- 
' pvlul dunces- but faJsuly so called, wlio posijp™ a delicate 
I pliysic;il organisation, and a must sensitive mentid consliln- 
tio'n, vvliose tiienlties arc isiralysed by anxiely and fear, 
wlio Ireruble at the slightest dimcully, and sink under the 
siigliiest discoiiragcuient. They rcsoinidu tliosc beautiful 
. plants that bloom in tlie gonial atmospiiero of a green- 
I house, but • re blasted on being <'x{xihed to the merey of 
till) eleiucDi -. AI)orc .l dozi>u years ago a case of tills kind 
fell under my olisorvatioii. Tlie boy to vvlium 1 allude laid 
; llio most sensitive feelings 1 ever knew. 1 was mu^ln awari' 

I of Ilia very siisecplilde mental temijenmient, nnd treated 
liiii! wii.ti kindness and cani. Tlie youtli liad excellent xmrU, 

! and lujiiie satisfactory progress. Witliout rellecting on the 
{ probable coiis<s|Uonces, ids fatlu r placed lum under tlie 
eiiie of a master to ioarn a foreign Ifingiinge ; tin* nerves of 
I tie poor youtli were nnoquai lo tlie exeitenieiit of eoiiipe- 
tition—lie fevered and dic<l. 'i’lierc was no bhuiie nttacii- 
•ilile to Ids te.aelier. Tlio jkiov youth was too sensitive for 
ilie laigioii of eoin{ie1iiuin, unfit to struggle with roliust nnd 
baidy boys. As we arc to take an interest in dances 
generally, or tlioso wlio arc reputed dniiees, would it 
not lie well, if wo who are pTofessinnal men, would i'iiri>-' 
iully Set ourselves lo consider wlictlier it is nut |iossible 
ill devise a more rational mode of treating tliesc dif¬ 
ferent classt's y It is true wo may be goaded and uiiuoyed 
I I'.v ignoriiiit jiaroiits, wlio expect ail eiiiidien to make isjual 
I i progn-ss. H.it tlierc are conKideratioiis superior lo teiii- 

I { jiorary gain, of^’hich wo ongiit never to lose siglit. Why 

I I iflics a skilful physician so eni-efnily slmly tho diagnostics 
I of any ilise.nu' as it may he oxliihitcd in tlic rases of his 

;' patienlsi' Tie does so to meet tlio ease fairly, to maintain 
I Ids profes.sioiial skill and credit; and lie is aetiiated iiy the 
higlier motives of Imm.anity and kindness, 'niese priii- 
^ eiples and feelings simcld induce us to rise superior to 
i teni])orary advantage, to lie above tlio inilnencc ot unrea- 
simaldu nnd ignorant imrents, to study our profession, nnd 
I i m.ake our duty the polo star to widoli our exertions Nhonld 
]'■ 1 h! (liroctcd. We vvin,thereby be himcfaclom of our spo- 
I eics, vve will rise in our respective spheres, nnd wo will cn- 
j' li.irioc our profession in tlio estimation of society. Do not 
I. these roile^inns suggi'st that the classitioation of children 
, I labouring under natural nnd moral disqualifications is un- 
i' iidyisublc and alisiird ? Is it not treating thorn cnielly and 
I . nnjustly, to pinre tliem among conqietitorB with whom 
! I tlicy liavc no eh.aiice of success?. Wli.at opinion would we i 
■ ciucrtain of a im] sisal to match orijiplcs in a race witli! 
I youths of sound limbs and strong sinews? It is impossible I 
I U> calculate tlie extent of Iqiury, piiysical and mental, thus ■ 
’ inflicted. In tlic treatment of nnf|ftunatea—misnanied , 
dunces—paronts unliappily reverse the maxims they scru- 
I pulously adopt with tljo, healtii of enervated and richly 
' eliildren. A poor youth who paunot move beyond tlie 
speed of a tortoise, being enooura^ fi>r doing ail that lies 
is aide to do, will exert his smali enci^^es to tho utmost] 
and take a iJcasure in his labour, when he is not taxetf 
beyond ins abiUty. What it it that renders the labour of 
a toachcr so irksome, but tho fivlse position in which he is 
placed by siioli uniutoral arrangements? Who can tell 
how ma^' iutcllects have been luarred by unskilful treat¬ 
ment P_ The error of the modem and improved system of 
eduratioD, is the enormous speed witli which tlio youthfiil 
travoUers are hurried, forwards. Wo cannot make plants 


and trees grow faster than Nature intends, oonslstentljr 
with tlicir health and vigour. • 

It is welt known that precocious talents in youth disap¬ 
pear in manhood ; like tliose beautiful but evaoescent 
flowers wliioh spring puts fortlg and which iieriehiu spiring. 
A remarkable case of this sort is recorded in the'liftb vo¬ 
lume of tlie Journal of EduMtiou of the Society for the* 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge;—^ We tillnde to Von Sitb- 
nacli’s Memoir of Christian Htmry Ilcinucokcn, who was 
Imni at Lnbeck on 6 th h'chnmry 1721, and died 27th June 
172S. llis life, thcrofoTe, diil not rcaoli beyond tlie*briuf 
span qf four years and nearly five muiitiis ; yet witliin so 
snort a career as this, the ohild exliibited sneii marvellous 
proofs of intellect and memory, tliat we should lie tempted 
to doubt their pussihility altogether, w'cre not every in¬ 
cident corroborated by tlio testimony of ])artic 3 of the "very 
higiiest resiicctability. At tlie ago of ten months young 
Heiniiccken began to 'S{Aak f it was whilst he wus looking 
at soiiK’ prints, which he wished to have explained to him. 
Whilst the explanation w,as giving, it was casually olsu^cd 


not witliout great exertion, lie snoceeded in repei|ting wluit 
had been said sy liable by syllable. From that day forward 
itis progress was most extraordinary: at tlie age of one 
year lie was conversant vrith ail the leading events in tho 
five linohs of Moses ; at thirteen monttis he had tuastci'ed 
tlio liistory of i ho Old Testament; and at fuiirtoen the his¬ 
tory of the j\ cw. By tho month of September 172!), ho lutd 
aeiinirod so perfect a knowledge of ancient and modem 
histoi-y, as well im geographv, that ho could answer any 
question put lo him, on circumstances connected with 
eitlier o? ! heiii, without a blunder. Ho now stored his me¬ 
mory witli a liost of Latin words ; and in a short time was 
ahlo to express liimself witii toleralile llnency in tho lau- 
guime. No great time elapsed before lie mastered Kreiieh; 
and ere ho jiad reached his lliird year he made liiniseif 
thoroughly arqnainterrwith ihe gencaiegiea of the priilri- 
I>al families iu ];luroia<. A considerable portion of liU fourth 
year was eonsnmed in travelling throngii Denmark, wiicro 
his rare precoeity was a theme of adnitratinii with the 
whole ciiur^ amongst whom were the king and his son; 
and with tliem ho endhijgd into conversatioit, without be¬ 
traying the slightest sliyness. On his return to Lnlicck 
he learned to write, wiiich with him was the oiieration of 
a fiiw days: but his brief and meteor-liko course was on 
tiu! wane; be gradually declined, and liccame worse as 
iiiimtli succeeded month; and was at len^Ii rclcastxl from 
Ills siitfeiingH. IHs friigilo tVamo of body exhibited a ro- 
niarkablc contrast wltli tlio unprecedented strength of his 
mind ; and strong, indoetl, it must luive iiuen to have with¬ 
stood tlie rava^ of frequent nnd severe indisposition. Nor 
is it less rcmarkahlc, tliat tho child was not weaned from 
his nurse until a few mouths licforo his death; for he had 
a violent antipatliy against every Xjiccics of nourishment 
but milk.’ 

Who oan imagine th.nt tlio Tile of this learned infant was 
not saerificed to tlic vanity and mismanagement of his in- 
ounHulcTHtc iiarents? If, by a roojo rational treatment, 
tlie /md/i of tins cliild had bwn the chief solicitude of his 
parents, and ills life h.ail isipn prolonged, liis story would 
be less niiOTvellouK Tndccd; but he might have benefited 
society by tlie matured devchqiment of his race eiidow- 
meuts. TIiu samo false Estimate of Lalents is not unfi'c- 
quently seen in tlic angry and disappointed feeUngs of 
,parent^"exhibited at pnblio examinations. ‘ Why is my son 
not dnx?’ mutters a father, as ho sees bis son balf-way 
iftiwii a class. He docs nit reHeot that tlicro oan be only 
ouo dux a time ; and that a youth low'rrin station may 
carry away as much solid and useful learning as tho highest 
scholar in the class. About sixty years ago, there wore at 
tlie parisli seliool of St d|idrcws two youtlis, who showed 
so little aptitude to Icam, and who annoyed and irritated 
tlicir master so mneli, tliat lie dismissed them fiom seliool 
ns in^rrigible duuocs. Tiie boys were Tliomos Chalmers 
and George Cook.* Will posterity award the unenviable 
honour of dunce to Dr Chalmers and Dr Cook, or to their 
teacher ? When Sir Isiuio Newton first went to selniol, he 
w-as .a weakly ohild and a ropTited dunce. Sir D. Brewster, in 
Ills Life of Newton, infuims us that tho dormant energies 

• 

III '!■ Il— .. I - — ■ 

* Pr (icorgo Cook died in 184S, Profostor of Moral PbUlMo|ihy\h 
the Vnlvsndty of Ht Andrewa Ho was auttar of two hhitarisal 
works, and for several years led one of tho i«neB of the MOttUi 
CbUToh^ 
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of the’embryo philosopbor wore aroused into activity by 
one^pf his cl;isn-fcUows Kivinp; him a violent blow in the 
stomaoh for aluffgishiiehs and inattention to hU lessons. 
Newton detcmiiued to lie revoiifted, and applied to his task 
with sncli diligcnee and success, that he spe<‘dUy distanced 
his c<imt>ctiturs. Instances of a similar hind ini);1)t be 
plentifolly gleaned |tom the biographies of eminent men, 
who in fhlklhood were reputed dunces. Enough has Ijccn 
I said to show that dunces arc wortliy of our special attcii- 
1 tion. Will my professional friends oxctise me for suggest- 
I ingtljat the offensive name L'nncc should he discontinued ? 

I If we must mark tliis utatus, let us employ a more appro- 

S 'iate and soliolastlc epithet. I projiusc tlicu U! erase 
UDCC, and substitute Vtiilcr-yrailiuUe. 

i • _i_ 

I 

; MINOT'KNKSS or ANKtai. LIFE, 

'1 '■ 

i ■■ Take any drop of water from tlie stagnant pools around 
' us, fWim our rivers, from our lakes, or from the vast oeetin 
. itself, ami iiincc it under yoiir mien>si! 0 |H'; yon will 6ud 
tlicreiii eonnticss Jiving beings, moving in all direetions 
with considoi'iihlu swiftness, apparently gifted with s:tga- 
clty, for they readily elude o.acli other in the active dance 
' they keep up; and since they never come into rude con¬ 
tact, obviously exercise volition and sena-ition in guiding 
tlieir inoveinents. Increase the power of your glasses, ami 
y4>u will soon twreeivo, inhahiting the siinic drop, other 
animals, oum))arod to which t lie former were elephantine 
In tlieir (linicnsioiis, equally vivacious and c<pially gifted. 

' Kxlianst tiie art of the optician, strain your eye to the 
; utmost, until the acliing sense refuses to perceive the little 
; quivering movement ^hat indicates the pn-snieo of life, ami 
' you will find tliat you Ivive not exhaiisteil nature in liie 
; di‘8ccnding scale. I’erfect as our optical uistniments now 
I arc, W'o need not l)c long in convincing ourselves tliat tlxu'c 
I nro animals arouinl ns so small that, in alL prolmhiilty, 

I human perseveranee vill fail in eiiifliling us accurately to 
I detect their form^ iiiiich less fully to understand tlieir 
! organisation I Vain, indeed, would It he'to attempt by 
I words to give anything like a definite notion of tlie ini- 
! nuteness of some of these multitiidiiions racfs. Let me 1 
I ask the reader to divide an inch into ‘A’,0nil parts, and 
i appreciate inciitally the value of'eacii division; liaving 
I (lone so, and not till then, shall we have a sbiiidard snlK- 
I eiently minute to enable ns to measure iiiierosropic beings. 
Noitlicr is it easy to give the student of nature, wiio lias 
not aeouratcly investigated the subject for liiiiiself, ade¬ 
quate conceptions relative to the nnmbeta in wliicli the 
infiiHoria sometimes crowd the waters tliey frequent; hut 
let him take his mi(7os(*ope, and the means of making a 
' rough (Mtimatc at least gre easily at his dispos,al. lie will 
j soon perceive that tlic animaletile inhabitants of a droti of 
I putrid water, possessing^ ns many of tliem do, dimensions 
I nut larger ilian the I'UOUOth part of a line, swim so close 
tngctlier, that the intervals seisirating them arc not greater 
Ihiui their own bodies^ Tlie matter, tliercfon>, becomes a 
question for oritlimetic to solve, and wc will (i^iisc to make 
tlie ealoulation. The A/uiuu krmo, for example—a erenture 
tliat might be ]iardoii&bly regarded as an embodiment of 
tlic niatliomaticid point, ainuwt literally without uiliier 
length, or breadth, or t]iiekn&—haiftiecn cAlculnfed to 
nieasiiro about the 22,0fl0th ikirt of an inch in Us ti-ansversu 
diameter; and in water taken fv-in the surface of niaiiy 
putrid inftisions, they are crowded ns closely .as we have 
stated above. We may therefore safely say, that, swtsiiiiing 
at ordinary distances afiart, 10,1100 of tliciii would Isi con¬ 
tained in a linear space ope iuli in Icngtli, and eunsu 
quently a enbio inch of siipn wafer will thus contain more 
living and active orgaiiisi'd beings tlian there afe huinan 
inhabitants upon tho whole surface of this globe !—lijftncr 
Jonm, 

U7FLDENCE O? VATKHNAIs VAMli:. 

' , Tlie son qf a celebrated man enters upon Ills career 
- ienisiicd rather tlum supported by the name which he 
1 bears. His earliest efforts, whicli would bo judged of witli 
indulgsaco if tliuy proceciled from a new niiui, sio found 
unworthy of the briUiant renuvKi of the name under which 
f they are brought forward. lake a planet which is tdo 
near the sen, he cannot sufiicicntly divest liimself of tho 
of the paternal glory, to shine by bis own light; he is 
dlscouTaged, and too often contents himself wiw the bur- 
'rowed splendour Jie derives from lliis source.— Pro/eaur 
Maatin. ' , 


•HATEFUL SriUNG!’ 

[ritou TUB ‘(.nassoxs’ or KKRAsosn.] 

All the winter, from my window, 

Have 1 watched a diimwi fair; 

Loving, tbniigli we both \wpc strangers. 

Bending kisws tbriiiigli tlic air. 

Gazing through her leiilless lattiee, 

Hvery day did iilciisiire liring: 

Now green houghs tlio hitticc shadow—- 
Why return'st thou, hateful spi Ing t 

In that thick and vcnlant cnicr 
Tho. sweet graceful fonn is lost 
Wliich t daily saw there, (lirowlnR 
Food to poor Iiirds thfuugli the frost; 

Tlinsc dear warblers were tlie signal 
Of our hive'a awakening: 

Snow of ail things is most lovely— 

Why retiiivi'st thou, hateful spriug I 

Hilt for theo I still might m-c her 
Jtiaiiig fruHli fnnii sneet rejiU'W, 
lioay, as when young Aurora 
Hawn's gray eiirtains doea luirlosc; 

And I still miglit say at even, 

Whon her lamp ia viiiiishifig, 

• Now my star has set—she slonilK’rs*— 

Why return’st thou, hateful apring ? 

JIow my fond heart prays for winter! 

How 1 long to licar again 
BUsit and hailstoni's iiglitiy bonliug 
hlusiu on tliv window iianr. 

Viewers and zephyrs, siiioiiier evenings, 

ITiito mu no joy onii bring, 

Since J MS! my love no longer— 

Wliy return'st tlioii, hateful spring ? 

Ji. ill. 111. 


KOONOMY IX KNO\vf.i:i>i;r:. 

[ Ohl-fasbioned epouomifda will tell )i,ii ni ver In pass an 
old nail, or an old iiorstvaiiue, ot Imekle, or even a pin, 
witliout taking it up ; lieeaiiao attliongli you may not want 
it now, you will fiiul a use for it aonn- time or oilier. I say ! 
etlio aamu thing to you witli regiird lo knowledge. How- i 
ever useless it may appear (<• you at tlie moinciit, sei/.i; , 
n|K>n all tiuit ia fairly within your roaeli; for tliere is iir.t j 
a fact witliiii the wliolc oirele of ininein ohservatioii, mo- . 
even a fugitivo aiieodotc that you r:.id in a uews|«i)ier i.r 
liear in roiiversation, that will not come in jilay soine tiino | 
or other: ami oeeiieions will arl.se wlien tliay will, imolnn- | 
tarily, prcKcnt (heir dim shnilows in Die triinof ><>nr t liiiii > ^ 

ing and reasuiiiug, as iHslenging to (lint train, ami you will 
regret Hint you eamioc veeall Dicni more Jiatiiiolly.—• 
William Wiri, 

VECOlJAIllTY OF TALENT. * i 

Every system of teaching must he (Jefcctive whieli has 
no reference to tlie eliaraeteristic talent of tlic acliolar, ; 
wlui, though lie may he a diinso in elasKies, and slow of re- .' 
Golleetioii, may ixisaess a turn of nimd which will one <hiy I 
lead him to great discoveries, and laiik its iwissessor aniuiigat | 
the most eniiniait of mankind. Siip|)osing Nowtuii had , 
neglected those pursuits for which he was so fitted, and i 
liad applied himself (o peet.ry ; instead of developing tlio j 
law of p.avitatian, eluciaatlng Uptic-s, and eom]ioaing tho ' i 
Prineipia, he might have hecii the writer of riiyiiics and 
verses unfit oven for the public eye. He would have been 
acting in opiKisij:iou to nature, and, no^ perceiving tho i 
source of liis strength, might have exhausted his diligeneo | 
ineffectually. Jd't your studies, then, he in relation to tho \ 
mind, unless you wopjd prefer irksome toil to pleasant la- | 
hour, a seanty produce to a teeming harv-cHt. Many uie tho I 
instances of men of genius persisting iu tlieir fovourito oeeu- | 
nation, in spite of the opiiosition and censures of tlieir 
mendsf and they wore right, for they well knew the scat ; ■ 
Cf their power, and saw what no one could see hcsidcs j | 
pem. The father of Pascal denied him Knclid, but he | 
could not prevont liiin lining n niathemalicim.— W.jh'. | 
liarlotr. i 


Pabliahtd hy W. sad R. Chambsbs, High Btreet, Kdiuburgh (alto 
BS, Millsr Street, Qlaegow)) and with their {lennieelon, by W, B. 
Oan, Amen Corner, London.—Piiated by liaeiiBuaT and Evahs, 
^^itefrian, London. 
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LLOYD’S. 

Tub fircatcr nunilwr of persons must have hoard of 
j ‘ Lloyd’s,’ Init (’.oniparatively few, we believe, arc .aware 
I of (lie precise nieaiiiiig of the term. ‘ Lloyd’s’ is an in- 
I stitiition iiestlinK in the heart of London, and finding 
I .arcoinniodntion in certain apartments in the north and 

I east sides of the Royal Exchange. In these apart¬ 
ments the greater p.art of the business of the entire 

' niereantilc navy of Gr(i.at Britain is transacted. Lloyd's 
] is known evi’rvwhrrc; for there is not a newspaper 

II publisitcd in any part of the globe but has some .allu- 
h sion to it. It is a focus in which is collected every 
11 noticeable event concerning every ship that sails from 
11 ISritish. and occasionally from continental ports. The 

I cslaWishmcrt consists of a frateniity of ship-assnrers, 

\ technic-ally, ‘ underwritersin other words, subscribers 
I to bonds which they enter into, to insnro the proprietors 
i of ships and freights from losses at sea. 
j A visit to this nucleus of shipping business and ship- 
; ping nctvs is full of interest. It is a spot whence branch 
I out chains of communication to the ’ uttermost ends of 
the earth.’ Wlierever civilisation has once set her 
' foot, there some direct or indirect agent is ready to 
■ take note of any ship that may appear in sight, and 
to give help to any which may need it; and by his re- 
j ports sucli ciredlnsLancos, be they ever so trifling, find 
' their way in due time to Lloyd’s, But besides the 
' abstract interest tbe place excites, the eye is fillwl with 
I the grandeur and arciiitcctar.al beauty of the apart- 
' raents; and nowhere arc the sweeping changes to which 
the city of lAindon is subject—now more perhaps tlian at 
any former pcrio<l—so apparent as at Uoyd’s. Formerly, 
one of the wonderments created in the eyes of visiting 
provincials, was the disproportion existing between 
the vastness of the operations of the mercantile world, 
and tbe mean, petty, and imxmvcnient places in which 
these were carried on. In dark, dingy, and scarcely 
wholesome chambers, millions of money dianged hands, 
and transactions were completed the effects of which 
were sometimes felt by whole nations. Now, however, 
metropolitan improvement has chfingc<l Hiosc confined 
offleef for others more worthy of the imiiortonce of the 
business transacted in tliem. The llistory of Lloyd’s 
exemplifies the progress of this kind of change very 
aptly. 

Tbe man who gave his name to this great syst4^ of 
sea-insurance and maritime inteUigonce was a humble 
individual, the keeper of a coffee-house in Lombard 
Street; and here the underwriters used to assemble, 
as a convenient spot near the Royal Exchange, the 
. centre of British commerce. At what period Lloyd 
<1icd is unknown, and little can he told regarding him. 
Allusion is made to his cofibe-honse as a pli^ tn 


published in 1700— • jj 

• Thou to Lloyd’s ooffeo-Iiouse ho never fails, ! ' 

To read the letters, and attend the sales.’ 1 1 

In 1710, Sir Richard Steele dates from it (TiUler, No. \, 
2461 his IVtitioii on Coffee-house’Orators and News- 
venders ; Addison also, in tho Spectator for 2.’)d April 
1711, makes Lloyd’s (kiffce-honse the scene where one j 
of his papers of minutes was dropped, .and the boy was 
ordered by the merry gentleman there to get up into i 
tho auction pulpit and read it to the whole room. The 
auction business then transacted at Lloyd’s is now trans¬ 
ferred to Garrawa;j ’8 Coflue-houso. We know little more 
of the oarly history of the former, besides the fact, that 
the underwriters s(>cm to have frequented it from a still 
earlier period.^ Their ‘list’ for June 7, 1745, a copy ot 
which is still extant, il No. !I96, and as it had hitherto 
been published pnee n-week, wo may siippo.se the pub¬ 
lication to have then been alxiut eighteen years estab¬ 
lished. It would sc!em that the merchants meeting at 
Lloyd’s had lln time fai\j,i(l their accommodation there 
! inadequate, for on tlic IStli December 1771, there is an 
Agreement, signed by seventy-nine underwriters, to pay 
L.100 each, in onlcr to obtain a lease of two houses in 
Freeman’s Court, Cornhill; and this arrangement not 
being effected, they actually took a lease of the British 
Herring Company’s ofllccs in tho Royal Exchange, 
where, with subsequent additions, they remained till the 
whole building was destroyed by fire a few years ago. 

It was only for a time that the members of Lloyd’s 
were driven from this well-known resort On the reno¬ 
vation of tho Exchange buildings, they took possession 
of handsome and commodious new premises; and it 
is these wliich, with this scanty historical information, 
we are now prepared to enter. 

Procaeiling to tlie gorth efld of the eastern outer por¬ 
tico of the Royal Exchange, progress is stayed by two 
large glazed doors, whichisyiclding to a slight pressure, 
open at the foot of a handsome flight of stairs. Each 
siep is Ibrmed of a single stone, fourteen feet long, 
br(gight from the CraigleiA quarries near Edinburgh. { 
At the top of this noble smircase you enter a spacious 
hall, wbenSe ingress to the different departments is 
obtained. . 

Thtf first room into whiffli we were shown is a com¬ 
paratively small one. Around the walls are reading 
desks, breast high, one of which occupies the middle of 
the room. Half way between tho ceiling and the floor 
Is a gallery, like that of a library, used for constilAlng ' 
Ihe rollers of maps with wdiich tlie walls arc lined. 
This may perhaps bo regarded as the most important 
room in the honse, and is ccrteunly the most ^citing 
one to the parties concerned. It contains a numberV 
of indices, by means of which tlic regi|ter8 of haps 
and mish^s, as they are dtuly reported, nuliir be readily 
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consulted. When we entered, seTend persons were tum- 
ingLthem over, and tracing, with careful finger, the 
commns in search of tlie name of the ship in which 
they were interested. Having been referred to the 
proper sjwt on one of the pages of two enormous ledgers, 
eall^ ’Lloyd’s books,’ they tliere obtain the information 
they seek. If ttieir ship has been merely met on the 
high seas by another, or ’ spoken with,’ or has touched or 
arrived at a particular port, the news is entered against 
the name of the ship in ordinary characters; but if 
any'accident has happenecl—a wreck, a fire, a severe 
collision—it is recorded in large characters, ocenpying 
two lines; hence the technical phrase apiJicd to such 
casualties—‘double lines.’ The moment the doors of 
the establishment are opened (at ten o’clock in tlio 
morning), there is a crowd of persons ready to rush to 
these ominous books, especially when the weather has 
been stormy; and many an insurer leaves them with the 
knowledge that he is by many thousands poorer than 
he had reason to expect before consulting them. 

This apartment may be regarded as a small section 
of the larger ami more important underwriters’ room— 
as noble a place of business ns exists anywhere, (t is 
one hundred fret long and forty-eight feet wide; the roof, 
which is beautifully ornamented, is supported by two 
rows of Bcagliola relumns. It is fitted up with maho¬ 
gany faibles nnd seats for the accommodiition of the snb- 
mwibers. Tlicse are of two classes: first, ‘ underwriters,’ 
who are the actual insurers of ships; nnd second, in- 
suT<ancu brokers. In all eomnierciiil transactions of a 
large nnd CAimpiicatcd kind, the brokpr, or niiildle-uian, 
is indispensable. A merchant who wishes to insure a 
jiarlicular sort of goods going by sea, could not efi'cct 
the transaction a', once witii an underwriter, from his 
not knowing th, fx:u;t man whoso cunilexiuus lie iu 
his particular l>[an<:h of commerce, or who is willing to 
purchase the risk. While he is hunfing for such a 
Iier.st.ii, his greds may iiave been sni|)iH>il, and lan-haps 
sunk to the huttoin of the sea. But the brcjltcr ei>riates 
this, lie is ready to dual hotl| ^'ith insurers and in¬ 
sured at all times, and makes his profit by contracting 
for the risk from the latter, at a trifle higher rate than' 
ho elfects it with the former. By his agency, in short, 
an open market is al'.<rsiys kept, and in this respect no 
broker is so useful ns tlie insurance broker. 

It is not possible to conceive a more exciting life than 
that of the underwriter. A sudden change of w'cnthcr, or 
the non-arrival of a .ship akthe time she is expected or 
is ’due,' sinks liiin from the highest hopes of profit down 
to the deepest dread of loss. Some branches of the 
husinoss approach the verge of gambling; at all events, 
the risks of marine insurance are much less easily 
reckoned, and ore uf a far less precise kind, than those 
of life or fire insurance. Yet wonderful efforts are made 
to give it certainty-.♦the age nnd soundness of the sliip, 
the kind of cargo with whicii she is laden, the luirt of the 
world to which she is going,* the tirtki of year, an\l even 
tlie skill nnd character of the eaptairk who commands 
her, are elements in tlie calciilttion. Sometimes insur¬ 
ances are Incjreased, or new ones effected, while the 
ship is at sea: when she has not been met H'itb b](, 
other vessels reported to hnre crossed her track, or 
when she has delayed lK.r ail^ival into home-port, the 
rate is augmented, according as the chance of some 
awiident is great The steam-ship ‘ I’resident’ which 
wont down a few years ago, »nd has never since been 
heard of, was ‘ done,’ or, in otht» words, risks were taken 
on her in the Underwriters’ Itoom, at a very high pre¬ 
mium, up to the latest minute of hope. Underwriters 
ore found who do not object to speculate on the safety, 
of ships in equally desperate cireumstances, or, to use 
tfaeimwn slMg, ‘ to take a few thousands on them at a 
vcw long price ;* and vast sfims of money are dai(y won 
and lost In this way. This is gambling. 

To s8<Ut the underwriters in their ealeulatums, not 
/inly the earliest and most ample news of actud events 
is provided, ^ every means which science can suggest 
is employed to guide them as to probabilities. At the I 


end of tiieir room is a machine called an Anemometer, 
which registers the state of the wind during every 
hoar of the day and night Thus, when a snbscrilxtr 
arrives in the morning, lie can see wb'ch way the 
wind haa blown during any hour ho has been asleep, 
and how hard it has been blowing, over and past 
tbc lioyal Exchange. From data thus obtained, he eun 
make his calculations respecting any otlier part of Eu¬ 
rope in which the emit lie may be intere.sted in is 
floating; for a more weather-wise body than under¬ 
writers and insurance brokers does nut c-xist This in¬ 
genious and accurate instrument merits some notice in 
passing. 

On the top of the Royal Ejtchange may be seen a sort 
of mast, at the top of which is a fan, precisely like that 
attached to a modem windmill, the object of which is 
to ket-p a plate of metal with its face presented to tlie 
wind. Attiiuhed to this plate are springs, wliich, joined 
to a rod, descend into the Underwriters’ Room upon 
a large sheet of paper placed against the wall To 
this end of the rod a lead pencil is attached, whicli 
slowly traverses the paper horizontally, by means 
of eloek-werk. Wheii the wind blows very hard 
against the plate outside, tlie spring, being pressed, 
pashes down the rod, and the consequence is, that the 
pencil makes a long line down the paper vertically, 
which denotes a high wind. At the bottom of the sheet 
anotiier pencil niovc.s, guided by a viU'C on the mitsidi!, 
which so directs its course horkoiitally, that the direc¬ 
tion of tlie wind is shown. The slicct of p»iiet is divided 
into squares, iiuiiibcred with the hours of night and 
day, and the clock-work so moves the pencils, fun, they 
take exnc’tly an hour to traverse twli sqii.ire; hciicu 
the Btreiiglii and direction uf the wind at any hour uf 
the twenty-four is easily seen. Attached to this iiia- 
cliine is also a rain-gauge. By consulting it. therefore, 
the underwriter eolleets some facts which guide him in 
hi.s operations during eaidi hour of iiis busine.ss-day. 

The iiuinlierof suiiscnbers to the Underwriters’ liouin 
has lieen estimated at from one tliousand to eleven hun¬ 
dred. They iiiclndci three de.seriptions of jiersoii.s :— 
1 st, Those who insure at their own ri.sk, and with their 
own capital; 2d, Those who represent, at a sakry, the 
various miuiiie assurance conipaiues; each of these 
classes pays twenty-five pounds as an entrance-fee, iie- 
sides an annual subscription of four guineas; ■Id, Brcjkcrs, 
who pay the yearly four guiiicns oiHy. The sinus 
thus oifllocted and accumulated make the cstalilisimio it 
exceedingly rich. As some proof of its svealtli ami 
liberality, wo may aieniion that, when Napoleon threat¬ 
ened ail invasion, Lloyd’s uiicned a subscription, upon nn 
extensive plan, for the encouragement and reward of suf- 
ferer.s, and tiie relief of their widows and orpliuiis. They 
coramencjd thomselves the suliscriptioii nobly, transfer¬ 
ring to it the sum of L.2t),000.3 per cent, consols, under 
the name of the ‘ Patriotic Fund,’ which subsequently 
amountcil toL.700,000. IJnring iWprogrcss,Lloyd’s added 
to tlieir former subscription, in 1809,L.5000, and in 181.3, 
L.10,000; thus making L.3.'),000 in all. ’I'hey have also 
contributed munifleenUy to other public funds: for in¬ 
stance, L.5U00 to theLondonllospitabforthe adraisaion of 
seamen employed in tlie commerce of liondou; L.1000 for 
the siiflfering inhabitants of Russia in the year 1813; 
L.1000 for tiio/elief of the militia in ear North Ameri¬ 
can relonies, 1813; L.10,000 for the Waterloo subscrip¬ 
tion in 1816; and L.2000 for the establishment of life¬ 
boats on the coast}* They h.ive also ilone, and are an¬ 
nually doing, much for the relief of private distress occa- 
sioa ^ b y disasters at sea; and, waiving allconsidera- 
tionH piflitical power, which they do not aspire to, are 
^almost as efficient as the Foreign Office itself in defend- 
|i(ig our seamen from the abuse of distant and less civl- 
i Used powers. The committee also vote medals and re¬ 
wards to those who distinguish themselves in saving life 
from shipwreck. 

The regularity and pnnctaality with which the sub¬ 
scribers to Lloyd’s My their losses is proverbial. ^ 

: scon as the various documents required to substantiate 
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a losii arc presented to tiie underwriter) the less iS) as 
they expi'css it, ‘ written off; ’ that is, adjusted ; and 
one ntoiitlu .aftar, tlie amount is paid. Such te the 
regularity with Wiieh these payments are made at 
Lloyd’s, that a mendiant ran calculate on receiving the 
amount of a lo.ss ‘ one tuontli* after its adjustment, with 
08 muelr cei-tainty 88 the |»ayment of a bank bill. 

Tlio next dei)artraeut we were sliowu is called the 
i Mcrciianla’ Room, whieh occupies port of tlio north frdlit 
' I of tills Section of the Royal Exchange. It ia eighty feet 
11 long, and of a proportionate width. Its name sutficiently 
' i indicates its puriKjse—that of affording acromiuodation 
! I to merchants who wish to do bnsinesH with insurers, 
i 1 which they do through brukers, for they we not always 
11 allowed immediate access to the miderivritcrs. Here 
11 strangers are adinittcnl, .and captains meet Uie owners of 
j I the ships they command- althougli they have a speeial 
1 ; room, whicli wo sliall presenliy advert to. The Mer- 
j '■ eliants' Room is jdneed undtx the iinraediatc superiti- 
I tondence of a ‘matiler,’ who cmi speak several langiuiges, 

' I a <|Uivlific.atiou essential to a placs; whore people from all 
I maritime nation" oceasioiially meet to transact husinoss, 
and which could not null he got througU witluiut the 
aid of an intcipreter. TliU ap:u-tmcnt is supplied wiUi 
every uewsjaper of any note llial is pnblisiuMl throngti- 
out Uu! globe, tiles of wbieli aro kept and pivserved. Oho 
i of (lie greatest inisfortiincs attending the burning of 
till) old UoyrJ Mxeliange, was tlio dcstruelioii of these 
tiles, some le -nhich extendisl baek to the earliebt oiw of 
newspaper puldicatiens. Duplicates of ‘ Lloyd’s beokR’ 
' are also Kept in this room, the entries in whieh are 

'■ iii.ade by two clerks, who have also the duty of filing 

1 and assorting the nmnennis jonniais. 'I'lie subscription 

I to the Merebants' Room is two guineas per aimnin, and 

' nliout five liMudi'ed of the most influential firms in the 


indices, are expected to be completed. Each post during 
the rest of the day brings its ivdditioual work } and wtlen 
India mails wrivo, the duties aro very severe; foa 
tliough the nominal hour <if leaving off is five o’clock, 
tlte iude&ligublo seciotary and hU clerks and mibaivli- 
nutes aro obliged to continue tlieir far into the 

night, so that no single struko of the peu relating to tluit 
day shall Im left ovta* to the next. 

Above tlio Underwriters' Room are various minor ac¬ 
commodations. The lavatoi^ is on a scale appitiaeliiiig 
to luxur)'. The elegant soap-dishes, tlic sjHitiuss luip- 
kins, tlie rhina basins, tlie ivory-tipped cocks tor the 
supply of liot and cold water, the lower walls lined 
wiUi tlio whitest*English porcelain, and the c.xtciisive 
mirrors, present a striking contmst to Uio watJiiiig 
apparatus of the old ^ondpn countiug-huuses. This 
mostly consisted of a crai^kcd basin and ewer, placed 
in a liwk eornor, a jack-towel hong up tsihiiid a cap- 
board-door, under a small looking-glass ivmovabic from 
rite nail on whieli it hung, to bo brought out for use 
to tlio ‘ liglit’ as tlui l>alf-dark spot near the, window 
was called. A room nciur to the lavatory is a more 
voroplcto evidence of modem improvement; which is a 
snug little apartment; on its door is labelled * iiou]> 
Rooni,’ It is elegantly fumislied, and its walls aru 
lined with .several fine i-ngravings, chiefly isiitrayiiig 
shipnreek.s—tliu very last tilings, one slmidd think, 
uiiderwriu'rs nonld eltotisu to lie put in mind of. 

t)|)eiimg from the Squp Room is one used for tho 
sitting ef the eommittec of Lloyd’s, which eonsibt.s 
II s<Mcetiou Ilf the 1 indurwriter.s who act as muimgcrs of 
its atfairs. On the same flour is a dcisisitury fur eliari.s, 
onepf the iiioht eoinplcte sets of whieli.existing is the 
properly of Moyd's. *Neat and coimnuihous inidiogany 
entwH are destined for their rcoeptiuti. 'I'o reader tlu-ir 


city of Liiiidoii are on tho Hsl of subscriptiona 
. In point of .appciiraiice, it e(|u:i.ls the L'liUerwriU'rs’ 
Room. Roth eeilin.gs tuio gorgeously though chLSsienlly 
wroiiglit, and suspended from iiieh im* four or Rvo 
inniien.se l.-vmp.s ri Hectiiig the Rude light. 

'I'he Gujitaius' Uouiti presents a eoutivtst to the other 
. two ill every respect. It u(x;u)iie8 a rounded corner <if 

I tile Exch.iuige, and is small and ill-sliaiM'd—a kind of 

eoffi'e-risiin, where refreshments aro servisl, wo believe, 
to all eoineiN, In it the lueivhiuits and owners of vessels 
meet the etipltyiis eiigageil in their various branehes of 
Ifade. ft is not, however, very largely resorted to, l«j- 
I eaii.se ihiTc im* other eoffee-rooms liisiucnted for tho 

!' same purposii. Merchants and eaptauis engaged in 

! I eonmicree with tho East Indie.s, resort to the Jerusalem 
Coffee .house in Cowper’s Court, Conihill. The Jamaica 
I ' Coffbe-hoU's" affords aeeonimudatioti to the West India 
j I sliipiiing triulu. In Uic North and South American, 

1 • In Tlirugmortoii .Street, persons interested in tho com¬ 
merce witli the Americas ceiigregate ; whilst tliosn en- 
I gaged in trade with Jhc north of Europe go to ‘ The 
j Baltic.’ Titus tlio Captains’ Room at Lloyd’s is exten¬ 
sively superseded. The subscription to it U ono guinea 
1 a-year. 

j This completes what may lie termed the public 
]>art of Lloyd’s, 'fii keep it in order, to sujijily tho 
I sul^ribcrs with abstracts of tho informatlun whieh 
I arrives by every post, and to keep tlm accounts, no 

: I more tludi twouty-fivo [lersoiig arc or^loyod; a sin- 
j guJarly snuill number, when we comfiaro it with tho 
j. * magniticont notions we imbibe of flic pow«, extent, 
I, ajid importance of Uoyd's, from seeing tliat name in 
I; every newspaper we take up. So well ordered, how- 
I ever, is every nt>rBng:oment, that this appareutli«|teiill 
I number of officials is found qiiite adequate to tnede- 
i raande of Uie establishment. Sometimes, it is true, 
^ey are hord-lvorked; for the veiy necessary rale 
is rigidly enforced, of each day’s work being fioislied 
on the day on which it arises. By eight o^dock the 
clerks aro at thdr desks, to receive the lettera from 
Rio post-office—for Uoyd’s letters are ddivered before 
any others. By ten, abstracts, duplicates (written on 
I * manifold ’ paper), tuu entries into the huge books and 


usefulness sutilsiciitly exteusive, they .w op'U, to la; 
consniu I'y any person wlio may apply for that purpose. 

With this a|iarlnu:t)t our biirvoy of IJoyd’s wtw c•om- 
jileb'd ■ a survey wlihsl^ low could make without being 
impressed with its vast utility and admii'nlilu mnnage- 
■meiit. Not a ship con sail but it is notisl dowu at 
this ‘ given |xtint.’ Upon this small spot rests tho 
cnmnicrekal intolh'et, or ratlicr Ric know lodge, wauder- 
iug or se.atton’d o.l.M'whore over the globe : lieiv re¬ 
poses the shipping iK'tivify of tho world. It is an oracle 
wlii'i'eliy niereliiuits know when it is tJio time to send 
silks, grain, and other eommodituis to tho .antipoile.s: 
by its myslorious dinwtiun tho shipowner de.s]iatrluui 
ship upon ship, and Uout upon tloat, with tho commodi¬ 
ties of his own country, to bring back tho needed pro¬ 
duce of every nation under heaven. .' 


THE TILE-BURNER AND. HIS FAMILY. 

UV MB.S.^rUOWP,. 

T.s the eariy part oblast century, tlicrti lived near tho 
town of Pont do I’Aiii, i^ fho south of France, a brick 
and tile-burner, named Joseph Vallet. Joseph was an 
IjidustrituB man, skilfnl iu his prnfesidon, and his bricks 
and tiles were in great rAuest in tho neighbourhood. 
NS man does well in life witheVt exciting tho envy and 
the emuit;' of meau-apintcil persons alxiut liim, and 
Joseph was not exempted fi-om the eommou fate, llo 
bod a,few evil wishers, ani among these was M. Frillet, 
who had no other reason for luiting Vallet than that 
bo Was a riv^ iu trade. Vallet’s bricks and tiles com- 
mandud a better market than tho.se of Frillet, and that 
jwas enough. TWs hostility of PVIllet might have been^ 
(of Bttlo consequence in oi^inary circumstances, 
possessed, however, tho jiower as well as tho inciiuaiaos 
to tonnent his rival; for ho was tho king's attorney- 
general for tlie district, a function whieli rendered him^ 
a dangerous enemy to a poor nun. . 

Some time in 1707, a peasant named Du|dor, a ndgh- 
botir of 'VUlet’s, died in what were alleged to bo auspicious 
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circumstances. He ]iad been seen one night somewhat 
intoxicated in the company of Vallet, who, it was said, 
had given liim a blow, which led to bis illness and death, 
llow.tliis rumonr arose no one could tell; but having 
become public, the attomey-genend made a rigorous 
investigation into the subject He failed, however, to 
criminate Vallet in the affair; and it finally appeared 
that Duplcr had died a natural death. Vallet fortu¬ 
nately suffered nothing in 61i.arauter from tliis attempt 
11 to injure him; nobody doubted his innocence. IIj m.ar- 
11 ried. and had a family, and his trade flourished as before. 

^ Nineteen years liad elapsed, and tlie story of Bujiler 
had been long forgotten, wlien .Josepli Sevos and An¬ 
toine I’in, two persons of Igose eliaractcr and intempe¬ 
rate habits, disappoareil, after having teen seen the pre¬ 
vious evening—Kchruary 19, 1724—in a state of in¬ 
ebriety. They were nowhere to be found; and when a 
week elapsed without their making their appearance, 
the question arose, wiiat bad become of them? 

After some inquiry, it was fuimd that Pin had gone 
to l)ombe.s and enlisted—a thing he had often throat- 
eneil to da But of Sevos there were no truces. Tliis 
was the inoro strange, seeing ho was in good eircuin- 
slances, and was the possessor of a small property. Some 
thought Pin must have made away with his companion; 
but others combated this idea, under the impression 
that if Fin had committed murder, he would have fled 
no one knew whither, instead of enlisting as a soldier. 

While public curiosity was on the stretch to discover 
what had bccoc.i of Sevos, a rqmouT wm propagated 
that all was not right with the family of Vallet the tilc- 
humcr. It was said they wore very much discomposed, 
as if conscious of having committed a grievous crime. 
The report spread rapidly through the couptry, and the 
attorney-general, Frillet, lost no’tiine in inquiring into 
the facts. The result of his investigations was, that on 
the 19th of August 1724 he filed an information to the 
^ effect that, ‘On Sunday evening, tlio 19th of February, 
Joseph Sevos, after eating and drinking in Vidlet’s 
house, had suddenly disappeared, and has never since been 
heard of. That farther, according to general belief, he 
had iiucn murdered in t'le tiler’s house, and buried under 
the stove; but that afterwards the body had been raised, 
and consumed in the kiln.’ 

Upon this information proceedings were commenced 
by the authorities nt Pont do I’Ain, and witnesses sum¬ 
moned. The first person was a man called Vaudan. lie 
averred that, on the night of the 19 th of February, having 
teen to Mastalion, he was petuming by Vallet’s house, 
about three hours before daylight, %hen he heard a great 
noise, and clearly distinguish^ the words, * Help! help 1 
1 will confess everything! Forgive me this once, and 
spare my lifel’ lATiereupon a voice, which heiknew to 
te Joseph Vallot’a, answero#, ‘We want no more coA- 
fessing; you must die !’< Tlf s sort of dialogue conribn- 
ing some time, the witness became alarmed; bat, anxious 
to hear the end of it, he hid himself behind a bush, 
whence he distinctly heard nie blows that were, given 
to the victim. Suddenly, however, all became stiU; and 
presently afterwards the door of the house opened, and 
\ Vallet', accompanied by his wife and two sons, came 
V out, bearing a dead body, which they carried to thd 
Dri& kiln, and there buried, heaping a quantity of wooq 
. over the spot to conceal ik He added, that three or 
four daya afterwards he made a pretext to call oa Vallet 
jftA the brick kiln, in order to ace if he could recognise 
• ' the,place; ^m what he observed, he concluded 
that the b«fy had been removed; and ho had since 
; learned that the murdered person was Joseph Sevos; I 


and that on Good-Friday tho Vallets had consumed the 
body in tho fornoce. 

There were several other witnesses cx^ined; hut 
on close inquiry, it appeared that they Mad received 
their infonnation from Vaudan. However, the pre¬ 
sumption appeared so strong against the Vallets, that | 
their arrest was decreed, and executed witli all the ag- 11 
gravated circumstances that so unnatural a twime seemed i' 
Uf justify. A brigade of mountol police, followed by I. 
a mob of the lowest class, i)roceeded to the tilc-burnor’s ; I 
house, and, amidst hooting and howling, dragged away j | 
the whole family to Pont do I'Ain, and shut them up |' 
in prisiou. 

It happened that at this timo Vallet was ill. He was 
suffering from a violent fever, accompanied by .•igno fits. 
Nevertheless, ho wiis placed in a niiscrablo dungeon, ! 
and loaded with irons; and his wife and sons were , 
eximsed to equally harsh and unjustifiable-tmatment. ; 
With not less injustice, his house was given up to pil- '■ 
lage; the authorities neither took an inventory of 
his goods nor set a seal upon them. For eleven days 
the doors stood open, and the neighbours, quite willing 
to second the law, helped themselves to what they 
liked. On the twelfth, it occurred to the attorney- 
general that the premises siiould be searched for llic | 
clothes of the murdered man; but by this time it 
was useless to search for anything. The chests were . 
broken open; the clothes, linen, &c. carried aw-ay, and 
doubtless the clothes of Sevos with them. Francisca, 
Vallet’s sister, owned to having removed two bundles 
of her brother’s property, in order to save them from 
the plunderers; but she declared that nothing belonging 
to Sevos or any other stranger was in them. She wa.s, 
however, forced to produce them; and though nothing 
was found in them bnt what she had said, site w.is cast 
in the costa of the proceedings against herself, and fined ; 
twelve livroR. 

Whilst these things were going on, there was a party 
who looked on tho whole affair with dissatisfaction. 
They ventured to express doubts of the guilt of tlie 
Vallets, and protested against treating them with so 
much severity; whilst Antoine Pin, who vvas assuretlly 
not free from suspicion, was allowed to range the w'orld 
at pleasure. At last Uie matter got so public, that it 
readied Paris; it was talked of at court, and fur¬ 
nished a subject for the salons; and as the flue ladies 
and gentlemen became curions to leanf the trutli of the 
bnsiness, orders were forwarded to Dombes to arrest 
Antoine Pin, and send him forthwith to Pont de TAiii. 

No sooner did the fugitive find himself in prison, than 
he volunteered a full confession, lie said that nobody 
knew better than ho the particulars of poor Sevos’s 
murder; and that he was resolved, be the consequences 
what they might, that he would disclose tlie whole 
truth. 

I ‘ On the evening of the 19th of February,’ said he, ‘ I 
and Sevos were drinking in VoUet’s house, when Sevos 
took it into his head, being drunk, to reproach Vidlet 
with being the cause of Duplcr’s dcatli; whereupon, 
in a rage, Vallet took up a heavy tin can that stoml 
upon the table, and struck Sevos such a blow on the 
head with it, that he fell backwards to the earth, cry¬ 
ing “Mercy, mercy! Take all my money, but spare 
my life!” Fat Vallet saying, “iJcSi’t talk to me of 
mercy!” continued to strike him, whilst his wife, witli a 
fire shovel, also lent her assistance. Even Philippe, tho 
eldest boy, joined in the murderous work; and amongst 
them, they soon put an end to poor Joseph Sevos: 
youK Pierre the while standing sentteel at the door to I 
kee^ff intruders. Vallet, when he saw that he had I 
killed Sevos, wanted me to strike him too,’ continued 
Pin, ‘lest 1 should he a witness against him; but 1 
would not When Sevos was dead, they carried him to 
tho kiln, and there buried him, covering the place with 
a heap of wood; and on. Good-Friday they dug up the 
body and burned it I know this, because on that day 
I ci^d at tho kiln, and not only smelt the burning, but 
saw the burnt bones in the flwnoce. Vridet told me , 





that if ei^r I said a word about the matter, he would He confessed that his life had been a series of criilles, 
serve me as ^ had served Sevos; but, at the same time, and that at length, in 1722, he lud fallen upon young 
1 must own lie behaved very handsomely to me in tlie Philijppe Vnllet on the high road, and, without being 
business, paying my silence liberally both with wine recognised by the boy, had robbed him of his money 


and money.’ 


and clothes. Sevos, however, hidden behind a bush. 


•This testimony cliimed in wonderfully with that of had witnessed the crime, and had frdiiuently reminded 

4>1*a _M l«aM« laM id' an IsSo Mnwa«#%«a 1-?.-. A..^ 


Vaudan; and although the dead body was not forthJ 
coming, that circumstance had little weight, when its 
di.sappcarancc was so well accounted for, and when tlic 
story was confirmed by the alter impossibility of find- 


him that he liad it in his power to bring him to tlie 
scaffold any day he pleased. He had shown no signs 
of an intention to do it, bat nevertlielcss the threat 
disturbed Pin, and ho never ceased wisliing to get rid 


ing any traces of Joseph Sevos as a living person. The of so thmblesonie an acquaintance. 

Vailets, however, persisted ill denying the whole affair; On the 19tli February tliey liad gone together to 
they declared themselves innocent, and founded their YaUct’s house, wiliere they drank and cliatted for some 
defence on two circums.ances. Tlic first was, that, as time. Sevos, he said, liked idling and drinking as well 
tljcy asserted, on the day after the disappearance of as ho did: they repaired various wine-houses after 
Sevos, blood was found in his bed, upon his pillow, on leaving Valley’s, in the^ast of whicli they sat till past 
the bedeJothes, and on tlic floor of bis room, proving raidniglit. There it was tliat, in a statu of maudlin 
decisively that he had been murdered in his own house, intoxication, Sevos pulled a bag out of his .pocket, con- 
andaffor^ng a strong presumption tliatAntoinc Pin was taining aliout forty dollars in silver, and exhibited the 
tlie murderer. The'second was, that on tlie niglit in money to Pin, who was immediately seized with a desire 


question Pierre Vnllet, who, according to the evidence to get jiossession of the booty, and at the seftne time 
admitted, had been so useful a coadjutor in Aic business, relieve himself of a dangerous witness, who might turn 
iiad ill fact been absent from home, having slept at the against him some day when he least expected it. Witli 
liousu of his schoolmaster at Poiicin, in the sarno bed this view he accomp.anicd Sevos home, and when they 


witli two other boys. 


got to tlio door, be represented tliat although tliey Imd 


Strange to say, the autliorlties refused to investigate drunk a great deal, they had had nothing to cat, and 


tlie truth of these allegations. On the contrary, they 
maintained tliat, being accused by two x>ersuns of the 
crime, the strongest suspiciou attached to Joseph Val- 


proposcil getting something for sup{icr. Sevos said 
ho was liungry too; wliercupon Pin went to the house 
of Michel Morel, whom lie knocked up, and from whom 


let, and that his guilt was ratlicr aggravated than lie pr^,cured a loaf, whicli he carried bock to Sevos’s, 
otiierwise by bis attempt to shift the load from his own n.aving on the way slipped into the house of bis own 
shoulders to tliosc of Antoine Pin—an attempt in whicli fatiier, lutd armed himself with a hatchet, wliich he liid 
Iiu Imd oiitirely failed ; and the attorney-general Iiold- undel' his eoa^. 


ing, tlieri'fr.re, the crime proved ag.ainst him, demanded 
tliat scutoiicc of death should passed against the 


Meanwhile Sevos, overcome by liquor, liad lost sight 
of his hunger, and declared his intention of going im- 


f.iiluT, whilst confession should be wrung from tlic mediately to sleep, requesting IMii to pass tlie night 


mother and sons hy the rack. The jurisdiction of Pont 
lie I’Ain, instead of complying with his request, con- 


with him, to whieli the latter consented; and just as 
tlie unfurtuimte liost was stc-pping into bed. Pin, who 


ilenmed the wliole family to the rack; whereupon w.as standing liebind ntm, brought down the iiatcliet 
Krillct, dissatisfied with a decision wliieh gave tlie gvith tremendous force upon his Iiead. ‘ Oil God! I’m 
tile-burner a ciionce for his life, appcalcil to the par- killed!’ were tlio only words that passed the lips of the 
linnient or high court of D^oii; who furthwitii issued victim before he simk to the earth, bathed in his bluoii. 
an order, transferring the prisoners to their own fortress; ‘After rifling his pockets, [ carried the body on my 
wliillier they were removed, followed by the bootings back to the stable,’ continued he, ‘where I covered it 
and execrations of the excited multitude. witli manure; and then feeling tliat lircsse was no safe 

It was soon perceived that tho autliorlties of Dijon nest for me, I started fur Dumbes, and enlisted as a 


ni'siiit to treat tlic matter with more earnestness and 
impartiality than those of Pont de I’Ain liad done. 


soldier.’ lie aiidcd that, before he quitted the house, 
he tried, withopt mucii effect, to efface the traces of his 


Tliey began by admitting tlic guilt of Vallet and his crime. ‘ Tliis is the truth,’ said* he, ‘ and tlie wliole 


family, which they considered established beyond a 
doubt; but they looked upon Antoine Pin as in all 
probability cqu^ly guilty, and therefore to be treated 
as a criminal, and nut as a witness, as had been hitherto 


truth. I had neither aiders nor abettors; no one living 
was in iiiy (.‘onfidcncc; and the Vall^ts, father, mother, 
and sons, are innocent of the whole affair.’ 

On being asked wdiy, if this were the case, ho hod 


the case. They alleged, in supiiort of this opinion, his persisted iu accusing the Vailets, he answered that Ids 
bad character, his suspicious flight, his avowed presence first intention when he wasaarrested was to confess the 
at the murder, which lie not only made no attempt to truth, out he tuid changed his mind; ailding that 


but he tuid changed his mind; ailding that 


prevent, but had since concealed; and they also dwelt Vaudan, the first witncM against the Vailets, was a 
on certain conditions ho liad made when he entered the good-for-nothing sonundi^ on whose testimony no re- 
regiment at Dumbes, all tending to his own security in liance whatever could be placed; and tliat if they ao- 
case of being pursued. In hop^ of eliciting the truth, («ircd him, they would leiun what weighty reasons lie 
he was put to tlie rack; but .Oie torture he endured did ha;^ for giving false evidenre. 

not alter his testimony; it only recalled one additional As Pin persisted iu t|p8 srory, witliont waiting to 
Rircamstance; iiMiiely, that Vallet hack given him a investigate the matter further, he was at once con- 
lonis-d’or to entice iieros to his house on the day in demne^ op his own coiffcssion, to ho broken on the 
question, wheel. He fUlly admitted the justice of his sentence; 

The fate of the Vallet family scefted now decided; and the only request he made was, to bo permitted to 
and their case was tlie more hopeless, that by this last see the Vailets before he died, which being granted, he 
avowal I’m had brought himself under the arm of the threw himself at their feet, reiterating his assertions of 
law; bu^ now, when least expected, conscience, that their innocence, and intreating Uieir pardon. He seemed 
irrepressible witness, awoke and spoke for them. Ko really penitent; and great as were his crimes, 
sooner had he returned to his cell, than the tlioughts of earnest desire he evinced inihe nudst of bis to'tures to 
dMtroyIng a whole family by Ids perimry overpowered vindicate the guiltless and promote the ends of justice, 
him. He passed a night of sleeploss ang^^, and won him the pardon and pity even of the injured Val- 
when the morning dawned, ho requested that some lets. ' v 

person quaUfled to receive his confession might be sent Thus died Antoine Pin; and when he was dead, tbe^ 
to him. cine of the barristers enga^ in the cause authorities bethought themselves of scarA^ng the stable 
waa immediately despatched to the prison, and Antoino fbr the body, and of verifying his story bj^iicertaining 
Pin made the following narration what traces of.,tho crime had been found about the 
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hodiie by thoic who first entered it after the disappear- 
apee of ffoseph Sevos. But witli respeet to the house, 
the bed was K'^nc, die place had iiecn acoiired, ami 
j nobody socined able or srRiinK to pivc any accurate 
' account of what had been observed. Then with regard 
to the body, whi^ Pin eaid he had hidden in the stable 
under a heap of manure, there was not only no body, 
but not a aingle bone to bo fonnd, nor any appearance 
to justify the suspicion that a body had everlieen there. 

llere was a puado! But Antoine Pin was silenced 
for ever, and who was to unravel the mystoiy' ? I’ferhuiis 
< Vnudan, whom he hod arraigned : bnt as Pin was gone, 
if he did not choose to toll the tmth, there was notiody 
to coufiroiit him. However, not knowing what else to 
do, they arrested Vnudan, He persisted in wh:it he 
had said; * what he had lioard }i4 bad heardand his evi- 
1 deuce was true to a titth. He felt it his duty to ci'iifess 
• tothojudgeihathiscliRXaCtcr was not unstained; he had 
j imee ill Ids life comniittud a dishonest act—stolen throe 
1 oxen and a filly flrom his master. The ingenuousness of 
this ncetTless avowal told much in his favour. Wcll.nigh 
at its wits' end, the court was at length induced to call 

I for the reiwrds of the whole case as it had boon tried at 
; i Pont de I’Ain, On looking over the papers, they foiuid 
I; such strange informalities, so many unaccountable era- 
; I sures, and so many equally i.tiaecountable inter\x)lations, 

!' that the affair took quite a now turn and that which 

II nobody bad yet dared to suggest, began to he shrewdly 
j. suspected; niuuely, that the attorney-general, Friilet, 

{ had been playing a purt in the drama, which as little 
j comported with his reputation as with his oiUce. A 
I scrutiny ensued; and the result was, the complete jus- 
' tification of the Vallet f.unily.^ Not had Svery 
I, witness against them been eithW deceivers, or them- 

I selves deceived, hut the evidences in tlicir favour had 
j j been kept back or suppressed. It even came out, and 

was satisfactorily proved, that distinct traces of the 

II murder had been found in Sejos's room; and that 
! several persons had sworn to •the facts before Friilet 

1 himself. Nay, not only so, hut even traces of blood werc^ 
j still distinctly visible on the boor ; and tbe very iiistrn- 
{ ment with which Antoine Pie. said he had committed 
. the murder was discovered in the house. 

{1 Considerini; how very inexpert these officials appear 
11 to have been in extricating truth from falschoo'l, it is 
I: fortunate timt there seems to have been something in 
1 1 the air of their dungeons that disposed people to con- 
1 fession. No sooner did V audan find hjmsdf alone in 
^ I prison, than he deelarad his iatontion of clearing up the 
I: whole affair. lie avowed timt his testimony was false 
■ from beginning to ^ud; adding that the officer who had 
1 summoned him ns a witness, had desire^ him to wait 
upon tlie attorney-general as soon as the examination 
was over, and relate to him all that hod passed. 

The parliament of l>ijoi^ who, ^hen they lu^l got a 
i oriminid, seem to have proceeded with uncompromising 
I diligence, lost no time in passing sentence on Vaudan, 

! who was forthwith conductea to tho scoffiild, and dioil 
I asserting the innocence of the Vallets. Tbe re^ motive 
of this injudicious haste, which in this case and marf' 
i others rendered tlie discov^y of truth so difficult, was 
{ the fulness of tbe prisons. N\ sooner were they satisfied 
i of a man’s guilt, than they put him out of fiie way, to 
I make room for the next comer; frequently thereby not 
I only committing groat injusuce, but depriving ,^em- 
selves of the most important testimony. 

Vaudan was executed on the 5th of October, and on 
V I the 12th an order was issued for placing ano&er pri- 
JI souet on Bio rack. This was a man cidled Maurice, who 
VshsiL^adc himself exceedingly busy in the whole iiifatr,, 
[ in t^ci^ of Sevos as wcU as of ^plor, and on whom 
j' snsff mls hail at length rested. The moment Maurice 
IJ felt ttWtlinmb-scrows, he avowed himsidf a false witnciis, 
Uie p.ay of the attomcy-generaL, who was the origina- 
y tor of the whole cabal against the Vallets. He bad 
! desired him ift'revive the story of Oupler. Mauriep de- 
I dared that he hod at flrat resisted, but that tbe thnats 
■od promiaea of Friilet had at lengto prevailoiit ’ He 


added ihat the attorney had two other assistants in the ; 
affair; namely, Torrillon, and a fiircstoi railed Mallet. , 
who had given themselves extraordinary tniible to bring j 
in such witnesses as suited tho great man’s purp ise. | 
On the I3th, tho day after he hiid made th'’ eonfos- | 
sion, Maurice was executed; and he also died ,iiaintni|i- 
^g the innocence of the VaUcts. 

*Tliey had now put three persons out of tlie world on 
account of this affair: one for the murder, and two for jier- 
jury. But where was tho greatest crimitial of all? Where 
was the attorney-general Friilet? He, the TOborncr, 
tho worse than murderer, the persecutor of the innocent, 
the betrayer of his office and his oatii, the ten times 
guilty—he was at large, ‘ going to and fro upon tho 
earth, and walking up and down on it,’ like his groat 
prototype! And where were the Vallets? They wore ; 
still in prison ! Three persons had died declaring their I 
innocence; every witness against them had been con- ! 
victed of perjury or delusion; not a single cireumstnncp , 
remained unrontradicted Biat could in anyway connect ; 
them with the deaths of eitiier Duplcr or Sevos; their 1 
justification*w.as indisputable, clear, and triumphant-, i 
the whole iiccusntion was proveil to he the fruits of a j 
cabal, the offspring of envy and malice: at least if il j 
were not, what had Vaudan and Maurice dkd for ? And i 
yet, on the 13tii of October, Friilet was at largo, and the j 1 
Vallets were in prison! ; | 

However, they were at length restored to liiicrly, ; | 
with n recompense of .'>00 franca (.-ibont r>.2(i), which ', 
Maurice had been made to pay as an expiation: at the |; 
same time measures were taken for arresting Friilet .ami ! j 
his two iihettors, Torrillon and the forester; hut the j j 
.attorney-general was too well intonned of wliat was '; 
going on to allow himsdf to ho taken. lie flt-d into ■ i 
Savoy, and found refuge in a cloister, where the arm of i' 
tbe l:iw could not reach him. 

In tlic meantime the prosperity of the Vallets was 1 1 
destroyed. Their healths had been injured, their money , 
had gone to the lawyers, their liuuse had been phmdercd, J 
and everytliing belonging to them, except tho ban; walls, ' | 
had eitlicr disapjaiared or been knocked to iiicees. Tlie , i 
old man had to begin the world again. It vras up-hill , | 
work; but he did his best, and in time partially re- ' 
covert his former {lositiun. 

Sevcr.nl years had thus elapsed, and the Vallets had 
fouglit through the worst of their difficulties, when one ' 
day iWre, tlie youngest son, being on business as a 
town called Bourg, met, as he was walking through the 
market-place, Josxph Sevos! At first he thouglit it ■. 
was a phantom of the imaginatioii; but it proved to he 
no other than the Uving Sevos, whose disappearance 
bad caused so much trouble. Perceiving himself to lx‘ 
recognised, Sovos attempted to escape in tbe crowd; 
Pierre promptly followed, and had the satisfaction of 
seizing him, and bringing liim liefore a magistrate, of ' 
whom be demanded that both 'nimsclf and the resus- , 
eitatod man should be held in custody till the mys¬ 
tery could be investigated. Tho reserve and equivoca- ' 
tions with which Sevos sought to baffie inquiry, suggest- ' 
ing a suspicion that he was not alfogether innocent; i 
ho woa accordingly removed to Dijon; but even there, ‘ 
it was not till he was threatened with tho rack Biat the ; 
truth was eliotted from him, ' 

‘On the I9th of February 1784,* stBd he, ‘Antoine 
Pin and I went out for a day's drinking; and when tho ; 
wine-houses were all cIobou, we went together to my ; 
house, where 1 invited him to deep. • I undressed, and i 
was about to step into bed, when I received a violent j 
blow upon tho head. I fell to the mund, exclaiming 
that I was killed; and as I did not sBr again, no doubt 
Pin thought 1 was. However, I ■«(» only stunned. Ho 
then rifled my pockets, in which I had about forty dol- i 
lats, and aiterwards dragged me to tbe stable, and co¬ 
ver^ me with manure. These I lay and iistenud rill I 
heard IMn go away; than I went back tq tho house, > 
and fastening the door, I stanched the blood that flawed 
from my hw u well as I could with old rags. In 
tbe morning I bound it upi and bethought mo what 1 
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should but the fear of Antoine so entirely overcame which the strong dared to oppress the weak, or of the 
me, that lalurst not leave the house, nor even open the carelessness, precipitance, and contempt for the most 
door; and^r two whole days and nights I sat there, ordhiary principles of justice with which, at one period, 
listening for his return, whi^ I momentarily expected, the judicial proceedings of France were conducted. 

However, ho came no more} and on the third I ven- _. __ 

turcd, before the day had well broken, to slip ont -, aqd • ““ 

I managed, without being seen by anykaiy, to rew.!Vi LEIGH HUNT’S STORIES FROM THE ITALIAN 
the attorney-geporal’s, and to him I related what nad F(jyB!TS. 

huppenetL lie listened to my story witlr attention, ’ • 

and, after soma consideration, he advised me to quit Mr JIunt’s remarkable powers as a transfuser of the 
the place. “Fin,” said ho, “is a villain, who will spirit and grace of the classic and Italian poets Into our 
stick at nothing; and if ho finds out you are alive, ho own tongue, disposed us to hope niucli from this work; 
will never stop till ho has completed his work. Take and we Imve ndt lieen disappointed. Although wholly, 
my advim', and leave this as fast as your legs can carry or all but wholly in prose, it is calculated to <»nvey 


ymi, and the farther you go the better.”’ 

Bevos was a timid and weak man: to be once ninr- 


perhaps as corr«!t a vjgw of tlie great poets of Italy— 
Dante, Fulci, lloianlo, Ariosto, and Tasso—and of their 


dered lie thought was enough. The advice of so intlunntial celebrated epics, as is attainable througli_ the nieJinm 
a jicnson as Frillct, a miui who must necessarily under- of a foreign Inngjn^. It will therefore suit a vast class 
stand the case so well, was not to lie neglected. He fled, of readers wl>o. with no reason to hope that they will 
and never stopped till ho thought himself far out of the ever Ixiiome aiiquainteii with these authors ig the ori- 
rcach of his enemy. Acculcnt hsui at icngtli brouglit ginul, may yet desire to obtain some knowledge of their 
liim to the market of Bonrg, where Ilerro Vallct met works, botli on account of the works tliemselves, and 


The agrecraeut between this story and that of An¬ 
toine Pin was suffieient to insure its acceptance <ns far I 
)>s it went: but it was generally believed that .Joscpli 
Sevos, timid as h.j w'as, had lieen inllucticud liy some- 
tli'mg more than war to ubandon his native jdace and 
his little pro^art.y. • Tim attorney - general’s empty- 
handed reeornincndation was not likely to have induced 
a ni:in to eondenm himself to e-vile for such a, length 


that they may not bn entirely at a loss wlien the Italian 
poets are a subject of allusion in conversation. 

No literary name is, we l)elieve, more worsliipped in 
Italy lliaii tliat of Dante, who is the first in time also, 
a predecessor hy about sixty years of our Chaucer. His 
JJiviiia Comidin (called comedy with a regard merely 
to its liti-rary .tjlc) is certainly a wonderful work; yet, 
as l.-.r as we "can ^ndge, Mr Hunt draws a just discrimi¬ 
nation K-tween the literary excellences for which one 


of time. However, whetlicr from the approlieu.sion of wogid wish it to lx* preserved, and the abominable spirit 
suflering the >cgal |K'nalty, as u party in tlio plot, or in which uRich of it is written. 'Tliis jwx't seems to 
from tlie dread of the great man's vengeance, Bevos liave been partly a victim of the political dissensions of 


could not l>e hrt>ught to any fnrtlier confession, Uii 
thU occasion the rack was spared, tho desire for a 
furtiier revelation not being sufllcitMitly strung on the 
part of tlie authorities to induce them to have recourse 
to it. 

As soon as the news of Wevos's reapiicarance rcachetl 


Ins country {i'lorence. from wliiuh ho was hanislicd), 
and partly ol his own fierce and self-conccntrated nature. 
A stern, swarthy, hook-nos»(l,-bilious little man he 
w.is, with fliousandssrf enmities always on his hands, 
.mil a terrific, theolog^ creed in his brain. The two 
first parts of his great poem—descriptions of hell and 


Frillet, be quitted liis sanctuary, ami loinily arraigned purgatory—are accordingly little more than vents of 
tiic parliament of Dijon, not only for their proeeeiiings personal wrath and malignity. Whoever had at any 
against himself, hut also for having broken Antoine time idVcnded D.antc, that man must tako his placc^in 
I'in upon the wheel for tlie murder of .a man wlio was some situation of torment horrible to think of. The 

! . . . .. . ■ a .. _ _ . __a_•__A.I 


proved never to have been niurdewd at all. In sjiite 
of tliis, however, they arrested him, and instituted 


worthiest and host are represented as undergoing awful 
pnnisiimeiits, if tliey had chanced to come to a sudden 


utvestigations, which led to tlie conviction of several deatli, leaving no opportunity of certain religious rites 
otlier persons as parties in tlie conspiracy of which he being perforaicd by them on their deathbeds. One 
had lieen tho contriver: and now that the tide was cannot siifficieutly marvel at a great ixiet, for such he 
apparently turning against him, there is no telling really was, going .about Italy Mmost in a mendicant 
Imw far the longue of Joseph Sevos might have been state for about sixteen years, searetiy employed ail 
loosed, bad he not, just at tliis juncture, most unex- the time hv gratifying his destructiveness by thus 
peqtedly died in iirison. Nevcrtbe}oss, so strong was the pillorying friend and foe to all time. As might he ex- 
eviaenue against Frillct, that he was condemned to pected. tlie work did not appear till after his death. 


deatii, and his propei^y mulcted to the amount of 8000 
livres, for tlu» Iwneflt of the Vallct family. 

Great was tho joy of the people. Nine hours had 


Mrjlunt’s rcmuqks on ike character of Dante appe.ar 
to us just and true 5 he speaks with becoming horror 
of the evil passions whigh vein the Divina Comedia a-s 


the parliament of Dijou sat before they could agree with streaks of fire, and also of the justifications which 
upon tile sentence. The whole town had been in com- they liave met with et the hands of partial critics, 
motion for days •, and all seemed auxious for the e.xecu- ^from this part of the w^k wc select a few scattered 
tion of a man who liad proved liimself such an opprii-ssor. imss.-ige-s, which are wortW tregsuring in tiie ineniory 


This vengeful feeling was duomed to be disappointed. ‘ Gcnii^ and worldiyj 
Tho soiitenue of’dcath against Frillet wds commuted by poses, find it difficult to 
tlie king into banishment for ten years. He received like his [Dante’s]. Thi^ 
' the intimation with an affectation pious gratitude; amiahleness on lioth sid< 
for he seems tei have been as great a iiypocrite as a of one another’s pretensi 
sinner. But it was the will of God, whose justice and * The tragical as well t 
mercy he hod outrage*!, that he should not profit by ; 

the corruption that had spared bis life. On the day T)rei»c<tioaUtti 

app<>inted for bis quitting the prison, that life was re¬ 
quired of him by a Judge inoormptiUe—he expired plays with his energy an 


‘ Gcnii^ ami worldiyj^wcr, unless for worldly pur¬ 
poses, find it difficult to accord, cstxx;ially in tempers 
like his [Dante’s]. Thike must be great wisdom and 
aiiiiahleness on iioth sides, to save them from jealousy 
of Olio another’s pretensions.* 

* The tragical as well as fantastic tricks whidt 

Mwi, pcoutlmaa, 

DreiHxt io a little brief autbarity, ’ 

plays with his energy and had passions, under tho guise 


Buihlenly as they were throwing open the gates to set of duty, is nroongst tho most perplexing of those spec- 
him free. His coadjutors in crime suffered various de- tacks which, acotirding to a greater understanding than 
grecs of pnnisUmeat, and tho injured Vallets recoiv^ Daute’s, “make the angels weep." * 


the 8 U 00 livres. 

Perhaps a more extraordinary case of criminal juris* 
prudence ttum this is sot on record, not one that ex- 


‘ All gentle and considerate hearts ]|^st dislike the 
rage and bigotry in Dante, even were iBteue that Italy 
wUl newer be regenerated rill one half ofTt is baptised 


mUts a mote feighlful pteture ^ the effironteiy with t in the Mood of the oQier. Such men [u Ugo Foiwlo, 
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who thoiu^ht so], with all tlidr acuteness, are incapable 
o5 seeing what can be effected by nobler and screner 
times, and tlie progress of civilisation. One calm dis¬ 
covery of science may do away with all tho boasted 
necessities of the angry and self-idolatrous.’ 

‘Luckily, assent is not belief; and mankind's feelings 
are for the most part superior to their opinions; other¬ 
wise the world woidd have Ixicn in a bad way indeed, 
and itature not been vindiewd of her children.’ 

But of the poem itself, let us, if possible, presenttsomc 
specimen—soroetliing which our readers may find nei- 
tlier beyond their comprehension nor tl{cir sympathies. 
Of all parts of it, none seem to liavc" made a greater 
impression on all cLasses of persons than the two stories 
of Paulo and Prancesca, and tlip Count Ugolino. The 
former ha.s often been pronounced faultless, and is, says 
Mrlfttut, ‘unquestionably one of the most beautiful 
pieces of writing in Hie world.’ Strange to say, con¬ 
sidering what sort of person was its author, its chief 
beauty is that of tenderness. It comes in ns the 
breath of Araby would amidst a circumpolar winter. 
The whole thing is rather an exquisite hint than a story. 
IVo give a portion of it from Mr Hunt’s poetical version, 
in the triplet stam'.as of the original:— 

‘ ficarco haU I Irarnt the names of all that pres.. 

Of knishts and dames, than T Iiehrld a sight 
Nigh reft iny wits fur very tendemess. 

*‘0 guide!" I said, “fain would I, if 1 might, 

Have speech witli yonder pair, that hai|d in hand 
ifuum Iramc before the dreadful wind su light." 

“ Wait," said ray guide, “ until thou seest tlioir hand 
Swwp round. Then la ,■ them, by that love, to stay; <■ 

Aud they will come, and iiover .vheTe ne stand." | 

Anon tho whirlwino flung them round tjiut way; | 

Anil then 1 urini, “ Oh, if 1 ask nnnglit ill, I 

I'oor weary souls, have speech u ith me I pray." I 

As doves, that leave some lM»vy cireling stilV ! 

Ri't firm their open wings, and t^rhiigh the air 
Sweep hoiiu'vvurds, wafted by their pure good will; 

So broke from Dido’s floek that gentle ;iatr, 
rTeavIng, to whore we stood, the air maligu; 

Sueh strength to bring ther.i bad a loving prayer. 

Tho female sjioko. “ O living soul U-nign! ” 

Shu said, “thus, in this Inst air, visiting 
Us who with blood stained theswtet earth divine; 

find wc a friend in heaven's -ternal King, 
tVe would besei'cli him kei’p thy eonseicuce elcar. 

Since to our anguish thuu dost pity bring. 

Of what it pleaseth thee to aiwak and hear. 

To that we also, till this lull he o’er 

That follctb now, will siwak and will givo car. 

The plai-e where I was is,m is on the short. 

Where I'o brings oil his rivers to tle|>art 
In puace, and fuse them with the uecan floor. 

T.ore, that soon kindlothSn a genVo heart, < 

Sclxud him thou look'st on fo* tho funit and face. 

Whose end still haunts mo lik^a rankling dart. 

Love, which by love will Iw denied no grace, 

Gave me a transport in my turn so true, , 

That lo! 'tis with me, cvensu this place, f 

liovc brought ua to ODografe. Ihe hand that slow 
la doomed to mourn ua in thiAsit of C.i!n." 

Bnoh wore tlie words that tolff me of those two. ^ 

Downcast T stood, looking af fiiU of pain 
To tlilnk how bard and and a Vase it wa.s, , 

That my guide asked what lield mo in that vein. 

Ilia voice aroused me; and 1 said, “ Alas! 

^I their sweet thoughts then, all the steps that led 
To love, but brought them to this dolnrons pass." 

y*®" turning my oad eyes to theirs, I said, 

“ Francesca, sec, these hunan cheeks are wot— 

Truer and sadder tears were never shod." ‘ 

In answer to the poet's request, the lady rbfartei some 
^vrticulars of her story, aud then he adds:— 

‘ Wliilo thpt fmo spoko, tho other spirit mourned 
With wf^A woful, that at his remorse 
1 felt as oiough I should have died,’ « n e 

^Hio story of Ugolino is well known, from its having 


been so often painted. Our own Sir Joshua tried it. 
Tiio real fact here was, that the count b^,irayed the 
castle of Fisa to the Florentines, and, as a punishment, 
was starved wiHi some of liis relations in a tower. 
Danth represents him in tho infernal regions as reveng¬ 
ing himself on the Archbishop Uuggicri, who, however, 
is believed to have been innocent in the case. 

* The pilgrims went on, and beheld two other spirits 
so closely locked up together in one hole of the ice, that 
the head of one was right over the other’s, like a cowl; 
and Dante, to his horror, saw that the upper bead was 
devouring tlio lower with oil the eagerness of a man 
who is famished. The poet ilsked wlmt could pussibl^i 
mrke him show a hate su brutal; adding, that if there 
were any ground for it, he would tell the story lu the 
world. 

‘ Tlic sinner raised his head from the dire repast, and 
after wiping his jaws w'ith the hair of it, said, “You 
ask a tiling which it shakes mo to the heart to think 
of. It is a story to renew all my misery. Hut since it 
will producc,.this wretch his due infamy, hear it, and 
you shall sec me speak and weep at the same time. 
How thou earnest hither I know not; but 1 licrceive by 
thy speech that thou art Florentine. 

“ Learn, then, that I was the Count Ugolino, and 
this man was Kuggicii the archbishop. IIow 1 trusted 
him, aud was betrayed into ]irison, there is no need to 
relate ; hut of his treatment of me there, and liow cruel 
a dcatli I underwent, hear; and flicu judge if he has 
olVcndc'd me. 

“I had liecn imprisoned with my diildron a long 
time in the tower, which has since been railed from 
nio the Tower of Famine; and many a new mixm had 
I seen through the liolo tliat aeri'cd us for a window, 
when I drcaiiit a dream that forcaiiailowed to me wliut 
was coming. !Mcthimght that this man headed a gnatt 
cliase against the wolf, in the mountains between Fisa 
and Lucca. Among the foremost in his party were Cua- 
landi,Sismondi, and Lanfranchi, and toe hounds were Hnn 
aud eager, and high-bred; and in a little while I saw tho 
iionnds fasten on tho Hanks of the wolf and tho wolf’s 
chihlmi, and tear them. At that moment f awoke with 
ihe voices of iny own children in my tars asking for 
bread. Truly cruel must thou be, if thy heart docs not 
ache to think of what I tliougbt then. If thou feel 
not for a pang like that, what is it for which thuu qrt 
accustomed to feel? We w(‘ia now all awake; and the 
time was at hand when tliey brought us bread, and we 
had all dreamt dreams wliieh made us anxious. At that 
moment I heard the key of the horrible tower turn in 
tho lock of the door below, and fasten it. 1 looked at my 
children, and said not a word. 1 did not weep. - I made 
a strong effort upon the sonl within me. But my litUe 
Anselm said, ‘Father, why do you look so? Is any¬ 
thing Hie matter?’ Nevertheless, I did not -weep, nor 
say a word all the day, nor the night Hiat followed. In 
the morning a ray of light fell upon ns through the 
window of our sad prison, and I beheld in those four 
little faces the likeness of my own face, and tlien I be¬ 
gan to gnaw my hands for misery. My children, think¬ 
ing 1 did it for hunger, raised themselves on the floor, 
and said, ‘ FaHier, wc shoaUl be less miserable if you 
would eat our^own flesh. It was you that gave it ua. 
Take it again.’ Then 1 sat still, in order not to make 
them unhappier: i nd that day and the next wc all re¬ 
mained witoout speaking. On the fourth day, Gaddo 
stretched himself at my feet, and.said, ‘Father, why 
wont yon help me?’ and there he died. And os surely 
as thou lookest on me, so sorely I beheld the whole 
three die in the same manner. ^ 1 began in my misery 
to grope aliout in the dark for them, for 1 hod become 
blind; and three days I kejA calling on them by name, 
though they were dead; till feunine did for me what 
grief hhd been unable to do.” 

‘ With these words the miserable man, his eyes start¬ 
ing from his head, seized that other wretch again with 
his teeth, and ground them against tho skull as a dog 
does witli a bone. 
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* O Fis»! scaudnl of tiie nations ! since thjr neigh* 
boim are silslow to punish thee, tnay the very islands 
tear thenisefres up from their roots in tlie sea, and come 
and block up the month of thy river, and drown every 
soul witliin thee! What if this Count Ugolino did, as 
report says he did, betray thy castles to the enemy 
his children had not betrayed them; nor ought they to 
have been put to an agony like tliis. Their age was 
their innocence; and their deaths have ggveii thee the 
infamy of a second Thebes.’ 

Our space forbids us to enter u{)on the consideration 
of any of tlic other stories from tlie Italian i>oets; but 
we may point out a few nlore remarkable passages in 
the biographical and critical matter of these volumes. 
Treating of Astolpho’s Joiumoy to llic Moon, a poem of 
Ariosto, Mr Hunt observes tiiat the moon of that pixit, 
as well as of Milton, is a finer thing than that of the 
modern astronomer—with its no-atmospl»ore, and its no- 
watcr, and its tremendous precipices. ‘ it is to bo hoped 
(and believed),’ he adds, ‘ tliat knowledge will be best 
fbr us ail in tlie cud; for it is not always su^by the way. 
It displ;iccs beautiful ignorances.’ We thoroughjy lie- 
lievo that, for whatever of beautiful or romantic it re¬ 
moves, it tends to supply matter for a far higher grati¬ 
fication to the same or other faculties. For one instance 
as all-sufficient, how much grander—how much more 
sviitcJ for all the noblest purposes of poetry—is the 
universe of the modern astruiiuiuer than that of the 
ignorant man! 

With regard to the supposition of some authors, that 
I’ulci, being a comic laxit, received the speculations on 
matters of opinion in his Mtiryanb; from otlier writers. 
Ills friends, Mr Hunt iiertiiicntly says—‘ as if a man of 
genius, however lively, did not go tlirough the gravest 
redeetions in tlie course of his life, or could not enter 
into any tlieologieul or metapliysic^ question to wliich 
he ebosc to direct his attention. Animal spirits them¬ 
selves are bw often but a counterb.'ilanee to tlie most 
thoughtful melaiielioly.’ One caasi>, too, for this kind 
of error is, that the public have always a iliHieulty iii re¬ 
garding a man in any but one point of view. 

f)f Ariosto’s Orlando Fitrimi Mr Hunt says—‘ I.ike 
all uriginiils, it was obliged to wait for tlio deatli of the 
envious and the self-loving, before it acquired u impu- 
larity wliicli surpassed idl pn>ctHlent. Jb'oseolo says, tlmt 
Jl^icehiavelli end Ariosto, “ the two writers of that age 
who really possessed must excellence, were tlic least 
praised during their lives. Bembo [now neglected] w'as 
approached in a posture of adoration and fear; tlie in¬ 
famous Aretino extorted a fulsome letter of praises from 
the great and learned.” lie might have added, that 
the writer most in request “in the circles” was a gen¬ 
tleman of the name of Bernardo Accolti, then called the | 
Unvpte, now never heard of. Ariosto himself eulogised 
him among a shoal of witers, half of whoso names have 
perished, and who most likely included in that half the 
men who thought he did not praise them enough, i’or 
such was the fact! I allude to the charming invention 
in his last canto, in whicl i he supposes himself welcomed 
home after a long voyage. Some of the persons thus 
honoured by Ariosto were vexed, it is said, at not being 
praised liiglily enough; others at seeing so many praised 
in their companyj some at being left odt of the list; 
and some others at not being mentioned at all! * • 
llappily for them, the names of mosb of these mighty 
personages arc not known. One or two, however, took 
care to make posterity laugh. Tirissino, a very great 
man in his day, and the would-be restorer of the ancient 
epic, had the face, in return for the poet’s too-Iionour- 
ablc mention of him, to speak in his own versos of 
“Ariosto, with that Furioso of bis, which pleases the 
vulgar.” “His poem,” adds Panizzi, “has had the 
merit of not having pfeased anybody.” A sullen critic, 
Spcroiic, was so disappointed at being left out, tlfat he 
bwamc the poet’s bitter enemy. Ho talked of Ariosto 
taking himself fora swan, and “dying like a goose” 
(the aUusioD was to the. fragment ho left, called the Five 
Cgntof). What has become of the swan Sperone?’ 


How difiicult, however, amongst any set of contempo- 
tary authors, to say which are to be the forgotten and 
which tile remcmitercdl The great bulk of those at 
first neglected, undoubtedly continue to be so; anil on 
the other hand, it often hapiieng that the man most ap¬ 
preciated by posterity, was the man most appreciated 
also in his own time. 


THE TOLLMAN, 

• 

Stuktch my philanthropy as I m.ay, it will in nowise 
embrace him, jfhere is something so annoying and 
vexatious about the whole status and functions of this 
official, that ’twere more than is to be expected of mor¬ 
tal patience to look upon him complacently. Sec the 
cold-hearted wretch pLanted in bis vile little cot, liks a 
spider in his den, ready to pounce out upon every p.as- 
senger fioiii whom he is entitled to exact his odious j 
dues. No compunction or sympatliy has hc*for any j 
fellow-mortal. It may lie a wedding party rolling gaily ^ 
and luerrity along to church; it may be a funeral train; j 
the parson; the country surgeon; a set of ladies and 
gentlemen caracoling forth for pleasurea chain of 
dull patient carriers' wagons heaving slowly forward on j 
their laborious mission—tlic Alexandrine of the road. 
No matter who it be, what It be, or how or whence it 
be, ri.ij atroeioiis.tollman is sure to present bis harsh 
passivcly-eumjietling visage, uncliarged with any feeling 
whatever, save the stem resolve to withstand passage 
until* a certain sum been paid. No tba’'ks, no rc- 
lentings of a humane courtesy from the tuUinan. He 
approaches amSiio takes his leave as a declared enemy. 
'Die victim, once forced to render his dues, becomes the 
husk of an i;lea. and may go where he pleases. Barely 
this is ail amazing iifipgc of individual atronity to be 
Jkept up in an age remarkable, upon the whole, for its 
exemption from downright barbarisms. Tlie only per¬ 
sonage with whom he can be .at all compared is the 
tower-pent baron of the fourteenth century, who obliged 
all travellers passing his residence to stop and yield him 
at once reverence and tribute; but the romance is here 
w,anting, and we feel how dlfierent was tlie armed bar¬ 
barian who, in robbing, took Ills chance of thwacks and 
cuts, from the tiase lucchanieal varlet who plunders you 
ill regulated sums (giving back witii disgusting accuracy 
coppers ill chaugc), secure under tjic banner of some 
mcan-fcaturc4 act of parliaracut which be has got ih- 
scribed upon a board beside his door in letters of sta¬ 
tutory magnitude. Oh profane not the middle ages 
with dhy such rcfeftjnco! * Surely the veriest, vilest 
wretch that now breathes, or ever did breathe, is—the 
Tollman! * 

'' 1 don’t know cither. Human life is a blotted page. 

Men an*oftcu the victims ^ infelicitous circumstances. 
rossiWy even tollmen, if jpu could get to tlie Iwttoin of 
thim, might iu some instaiucs bC found to possess respect¬ 
able and amiable qualitiiJ, only overlaid and disgraced 
by the sad necessities of tlKir lot. Perhaps Cromwells and 
Miltons might be discovcibd amongst them—hands that 
the rdd of empire might have swayed, or waked to 
ecstaey tlie living lyre. Even in that iil-favourcd cor¬ 
duroyed form there may be faculties that, in better cir- 
cuiustances, could have melted at the tale of wo, or 
struggled to help forward the cause of Buttering hu-^ 
manity. Coarse, insblcnl, i^ged, ‘ not to be dond.^WT 
he now looks, he doubM^ lay a babe upon his 
mother’s gentle bosom—innocent, smiling, and loveable; 
undreaming of ever having to assert his title to two- 
pences over contumacious csirters. Lovely was he at his « 
christening in the old parish kirk; pleosimt to look upon 
in his Ant breeks. Wandered he oft whli his fiaxen- 
headed L^mpanions to muse and sport through inno* 
omit hours amongst the gowans and rushes by green 
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'b\irn>iiidea, while at yet he knew not what grown 
men have to do for bread. Sinne tiien, the strong ne* 
coasity of a anbaiatence haa tlriven liiin, as it drivea 
ns nil; and, behold. It haa been hia lot to keep a toll I 
Perhaps this haa been less the poor man’s fault than hia 
misfortune—and what a ntiafortune to have been 
forced to take to the road even in this inodiflod 
form of tho dwtinyl rj'huro he ia, the universal 
enetny! cut off and dia8<xuate<l from all of his own 
kind, as one with whom none have any ayinpattiica— 
the man whom they may not be quarrelling with to-day, 
but with whom they may have to qqnrrul to-morrow, 
and whom it is thcrcfor<! neecsaaiy to keep ever at arm’s 
iengtli. liacking and countenance he never gets from a 
single htiman being, excepfras Hrcold ofiicial matter from 
n>H<l trustcea, and even tliut by compulsion. It is not 
wonilerfiil, in such circumstances, that tollmen ore all 
unhappy. How OiUi it be otherwise with men who have 
no friends? Thus regarded, and not .as tho insolent 
tyrants'that look in at i>oacli windows to extort our 
money, tollmen become objects of pity. We ought per- 
hap.s only to condemn tl»o system wivich tempts pixir 
men into such unhallowed situations. 'I'o this, doubt¬ 
less, must be attributed much of the ImrsUncss which 
we complaiir of iu tollmen, 'rheir suspicious looks are 
1 induced by liability to l)e bilked, and they stand upon 
their twopenccs rather in a transfx)rt of misanthropy, 
resulting from their uns(x>.ial ^losition, than from any 
immediate love of the lucre. 

But what a base and absurd system is this of tolling, 
taken altogether! Not <mly for its betraying simple 
rustics into miserable lives would 1 anathematise it, but 
as a wholly rude and clumsy cx{9ediciit ft)r its purpose, 
and one entailing equally endless and needless vexation 
upon us poor members of that generally ill-used coin- 
ponud personality—the publiu. IjCt any one recall for 
a moment the annoyances to which he h;ts liccu sub¬ 
jected throughout life by tolic. * Say you have Ixien 
trarelling by night in your own vehicle, and desiderate 
a little sleep. After much coaxing, Morpheus gently' 
lights upon your prostrate senses; but lo! ere tcu 
minutes have elapsed, the horses are pulled up abrupt¬ 
ly, .and the coachman commences bawling for the turn- 
i pike-man to arouse himself. You start up in alarm, 

I and for hours can sleep no more. Say you are setting 
out on a party of pleasure, full of joyful anticipations— 
nice Mends, capital cold turkey, with some sherry, iu a 
basket under the scat—pleasant sunny I'liorniiig: a joke 
already esbablished, which is to he the key-note for all 
the gay nonsense of the day; behold, in the midst of 
your et\joyment8,'a halt is called, and a liard hirsute 
hand is presented— tub toll ! Yon have to stop short 
in perhaps one of your drollest whimsies, to twitch out 
one or two shillings to the Itorrid intruder. The coach¬ 
man drives on; you try to'tcsumtfthe suspendeil jakq; 
but IU)—your mind has been disturlieil by an alien idea; 
and the rest of tlie matter i4 as flat as fifty flounders. 
Or it may be that you have obtained from her ‘ mamma’ 
the privilege of driving ysur fair one out '-Convet- 
sation has reached a mustTiitcresting point The next 
gentle accents of the tdorwlc arc likely to be tlfbse 
which are to make you blest When lo t a tutupika At 
sight of the toUman love elats his soft wings, and in a 
moment flics. Onoe thus aoken, it is impcwsible to 
bring the discourse exactly to the same point ogafit and 
so you are for that tima perhaps for ever, disappointed. 
On a thousand such interesting occasions may the dire 
Gorgon of a toUinau come in to mar your toppiness, 

1 purse much, but your patience a hundred 
tifflbs more. Is taxation ,so agreeable a thing that wq 
should have it thus intriid^ upon us at the most oritieal 
times, ami distributed, at it were, over the hours of our 
existence? What worse, I would ask, was the intro¬ 
duction of t)ie skeleton at tlie Egyptian banquets? 
Though Enjg^lshinen wished to have something dis¬ 
agreeable presented to their ihoughte at tegular inter¬ 
vals, coifld they tut upon a better plan for purpose 
thaatobaTBtbeir reads beset with toUt? j 


Snrdy, when nice and convenient regulations are 
making in uU departments of our social eepiomy, it is 
time tliat this enginery, worthy only of the fourteenth 
century, or of a coimtry in the condition of Spain at this 
day, were replaced by something more sraootb iu its 
/rurking, and involving less expense for its support. 
lYcre our letters stiU carried each by private couriers, 
or were the poor left to beg each for his own support by 
wandering thsoughout the country, it would Iju in per¬ 
fect analogy with tills plan for keeping up rooils. Not 
wonderfiil is it to find, ns Mr Pagan assures us,* that of 
the money raised for tho roads of the county of We, 
seventy or eighty per cent, goes to tlie expense of eollce- 
tion, not to apeak of contimuil litigation ocKtsianud iu' 
collisions between those unlmppy beings, the tollmen 
and their victims. Surely it is most desirable that tliis 
ex(H;nse were reduced, that toUmeii were act free from 
a life so wretclied, and that less exercise for the Hamp¬ 
den spirit were called for in our ejirmen ami postilions. 

Oh, my countrymen, for a Rowland Hill of tolls! 

THE YOUNG PHILOSOPHER. 

‘Tell me, father, what is meant by geometry?’ 
Such were tiic words of a child of nine years olii one 
summer evening iu the year 1632. 'I'liey were uttered 
in a large room in a house in Paris, and addressed to a 
pale, intelligent-looking man in the prime of life. He 
was seated at a table covered with luMiks, maps, &e. 
and tho shade w'liicb deep thought and incessant study 
liiwl cast over his brow, was dissipatcsl hy the well- 
plcased smile with which lie gazed on the upturni!il 
face of his little son. It was no common enuntenance 
he hxikcd on: childish as were the features, mind had 
stamped them, and a fervent soul looked through those 
liright young eyes, as tlic buy anxiously awaited his 
father's reply. 

* Geometry, luy child, is the science which considiTs 
the extent of bodies; that is to say, their thr(>e dimon- 
sions—^length, breadth, and dcptii; it teaebes how to 
form figures in a just, precise manner, and to compart! 
them one with another.’ 

‘ Father,’ said the child, ‘ I will learsi geometry! ’ 

‘ Nay, my Iwy, you are too young and sickly for such 
a study; you have Ixjen all day poring over >onr hooks. 
Go now into the garden with your cousin Charles, ;ir.il 
have a pleasant game of play thi.s fine evening.’ 

* I don’t care fur the pUyti'.iugs that amuse Charles, 
and he does not like niy books. I)o, father, let me stay 
here with you; and tell me if t'no straight and round 
lines you often draw are part of geometry ?* 

The father sighwl as Iw looked at the slight delicate 
form and flashed cheek of his sou, and taking tlie little 
burning hand in his, and putting aside his books, 
‘ Well, Blais^’ ho answered, ' I,will take a walk with 
you myself, and we will breathe tlm fresh air, and smell 
tho sweet flowers; hut you must ask me no more ques¬ 
tions about geometry.’ 

Such was one of the first mauifestations of Biaisc 
Pascal's Intelleet: the early dawning of that niathc- 
matioal genius destined in a few years to astonish Eu¬ 
rope, and which would probably have achieved wonders 
in science, riviUting the subsequent discoveries of Newton 
and La Place, hud he not, while still young, abandoned 
the pursuit of easihly knowledge, and dedicated oU his 
powers of mind and body to tiie service of religion and 
the good of )us fellow-men. 

His father, Etienne i^Mcal, was a man of talent, well 
known and mueh esteemed by the literati of his day. 
He folt a parent’s pride in warning the opening powers 
of his son’s mind, but he abo felt a parent’s fears for 
the fragile form which enshrined it, and he wisely 
sought to draw the little BlaiieflrQia his darling seden¬ 
tary ktudies, and induce him to share in tlie unt-duor 
nmusemonts which boys of his age in general love. 
Having hitaself experienced the absorbing nature of 

■pi». I . .. . . --- 
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tnathema^stl pursuits, ho did not wish his son to engage 
in tlioia unfci liis mind should he matured and his body 
m greater vjgonr; and as Blaiso did not again mention 
till! wort geometry, and ceased to linger so long in the 
study, his father hoped that balls and hoops liad at 
lijigth chased cirdes and triangles from his brain. At 
the end of a long corridor in M. J'ased’s house there wa* 
an aiiartment which was used only hs a lumber-roopi, 
and consequently sddom opened. He one day entered 
it in search of some artide, and what whs his surprise 
to see little Blaiso kneidingun the flour, and, with apiece 
of charcoal in lus hand, busily occupied in drawing 
triangles, cirdes, and par^dogranis. The child was 
so much ahsorbed in liis employmeut that tic heeded 
not the ojieniiig of the door, and it was not till his father 
s[s>ke that he raised his head. ‘What are you doing, 
child?’ 

‘ Oil fiitlicr, don’t bo angry; indeed I eouM not put 
geometry out of my mind; every'night I used to lie 
iiwiikc lliinking of it, and so 1 came lure to work away 
at lliese lines.’ 

\f. I\aseiil looked, and with delighted astonishment 
IHTceivcd tliat his diild, without instruction, withont 
knowing tlio name of a single geometrical figure, had 
dcnionslrated that the three angles of every triangle, 
taken together, arc equal to two rigiit angles—a truth 
established by tli(! thirty-second propo.sition of tlie first 
iiook of Kiielid. 'I'lie fattier now' saw tliat it wa.s in vain 
to repress Iiis son's tliirst for knowledge: lie gave him 
every assistance in the study of niatliematics, while at 
ilie siime time he watehed over his health. Arrived at 
the age of eleven years, tliis wonderful hoy coiiiposcii a 
tri atise on the nature of soimd; in witich he sought to 
explain why a j;liis.s, when stmek by a knife, gix'es a 
sound tliat eeiises as soon as t1u.‘ liaiid is applied to it. 
Five yp:ir.s afterwards appcareil his celohrated ‘ Treatise 
mi 1‘onie Sootions,’ admired by the gre.*it inatlieiiiati- 
eiaiis of tile time. TliO famous Descartes could not lie 
[KTsuaded that a work displaying so profound an ac¬ 
quaintance witii science, was the production of a youth 
of sixteen. Yet it is ipiite certain that Blaise I’ascal* 
was its sole and unaided author. 

lie tiad often observed tliat the science of numbers i.-., 
like the thouglits of men, subject to error: ho h.ad seen 
that, in the every-day use of calcniatiun, it i.s very ilitJi- 
enlt to pri'scrve exa<;tiie.ss for any consideratde lime; 
li, cause memory heeonics weary' still sooner tliaii pa- 
licoee; and wiieii the first of tliese fiuiiilties fails, it fol¬ 
lows, as a matter ofeoursi>, that mistakes cscai>c iiotiee. 
Ill order, ttien, to remedy tliis defect, lie constructed tlie 
w'eil-kiiowii and singular aritlmicticoi machine by whidi, 
without a pen, without e.ounters, and without under- 
st.andiug aritiimetic, ail kinds of computation may be 
readily jK'rfornicd. ‘ By other mctliuds,’ said he, in 
writing to Christina, queen of Sweden, ‘ all the opera¬ 
tions are trouhlesom^ complicated, long, .wd uncertain; 
by mine they' become easy, 'simple, quick, and certain.’ 

Le I’rlrc Mersenne, a Parisun monk, about tliis time 
pro|Hiscd to the world of science a famous and difficult 
problem. It was required to determine the curve line de¬ 
scribed in the air by a nail attach^ to the circumference 
of a oarriago-wbeel revolving and progressing at an ordi- 
naiy speed. It would not be intorestiug. nor perhaps in¬ 
telligible,^ to general rbadors, w'ere we to attempt explain- 
. ing the diffieffities which, in the tlien state of mathema¬ 
tical science, attended the solution If this problem. It 
will snffloc to state that, after having baffled the efforts of 
all tho great men of the day, it was solved by Pascal, 
when not twenty years old, and white lying on a bed of 
sickness. More than this; he deffed all the mathema¬ 
ticians of Eurem to resolve in detaU the difficnlUes cS 
tho problem, offering foup. hundred francs (eqnal to two 
thousand in the present d;ty) to him who shoiud succeed. 
Ail having failed. Pascal gave his own solntiun to tho 
world, and from fliat moment took his place in Ihe first 
rank of science. 

Torricelli, an eminent Italian mathematician, tanght 
1^ Cklileo that air is a ponderable fluid, tried several 


experiments by producing a vacuum. These indyped 
Pascal to try some others, which he caused to be made 
by ilia brother-in-law, M. Perier, on the mountain of 
Puy de Dome, in the province of Auvergne, and which 
ivere crowned with brilliant success. Galileo had dis¬ 
covered the weiglit of tlie air; Torricsdli, measuring the 
pressure of tlie atmosphere, had found it iH]ual to a 
eulunm of water of the same base, and thirty-two f^t 
in height, or to one of lyiicksilver of twenty-eight 
inches. Tlie experiments of Pascal confirmed- the 
others, because they established the fact, that the 
column of mercury becomes low in the same proportion { 
that the one of air diminishes in liciglit. lie was ^e | 
first who proved clearly, in a ‘ Treatise on the Weight . 
and Density of tlie Air,’ that the effects—until tlien attri- ' 
buted to nature’s ahhonringA vacuum—ore deriveil from j 
the weight of the atmospheric air: and reversing this 
point in the pliysics of the ancients, lie established, as a | 
principle tlienccrortU iiicuntestahle, that the mass of i 
this fluid has a limited and determinable weight; that j 
it weighs mure at one time Qian at anotiier, as in thick I 
fogs ; in certain ploix’s than in others, as in valleys and I 
on low ground; tiiat, pressing on all the bodies which it | 
summuds, it acts more jwwerfuUy in proportion to its j 
increase of wcigiit. Prom these facts he deduced several | 
eonseqneiices, such as ascertaining whether two places I 
are uii tlio same level; that is to say, equally distant i 
from the centre of the earth; or wliieii of the two is I 
most elevated, however distant from each other they j 
mav he. It renjained for him to show tliat a small ' 
ipiaiitity of water may keep a great weight halaneeil; ; 
that two weights of difierent materials, aiijusted, white I 
tlieuir is drv, to tlie most perfect equilibrium, lose their ' 
equality wlien the air>heeomes damp; that 'ooilies float- | 
I ing ill water weigh precisely as mucli as tlie liquid tliey j 
displace; la'cAise the water toueiiing them from be- | 
ni'ath, and not from alxive, serves only to raise tlicm. | 
Having established tliese prcihiiinary facts, he published ' 
a ‘ Treatise on the E<liplibrium of Fluids.’ | 

In the present day, when immense progress has been ^ 
made both in physics and geometry, the writings of . 
Pascal on these subjects are nut of much practical i 
utility ; Imt when we reflect tliat from them we derive i 
our first knowledge, we shall always regard tliem with 
the resiieet due to nionniiieuts of a genius, which has 
left its immortal impress on even the most trifling 
details. 

Having passed somo years in these studies and recrea¬ 
tions. lie suditenly resolved to devote the remainder of 
his life to an exposition of the f'liristiaii ndigion. For 
tliis pur]K>se he returned to Paris, xvhere, amid the 
interruptiuns uausixl by frequent attacks of illness, lie 
comx'ivcd aad partly executed a coniprehcnsix'c work 
on Christianity, its nature and evidences. This he 
did not live to complete; but some of its detached 
fragments, found Oifter ins deatlu wore published as 
bis ‘Tiioughts.’ They contain the germ of many a 
noble sentiment and pfbfuund view of hnman nature, 
wliich, had they been wrought out, and the rough out¬ 
line filkid up by a master^ luiiul, would have formed a 
'work fit for immortality. About this period of his 
iffe he pnhUshed the ‘ Provincial i.etter8,’ which have 
been characterised by Jaimpetent judges as the most 
perfect prose work initlio French language. Tiiey 
treat of the points in dispute tet'veon the Jausenists, 
whdie cause Pascal espoused, and the company of 
Jesuits. W'c find in them the jKunted wit and dramatv.; 
powers of Moliiire. iningted with the siiblime eloquenee 
of Bnssnet When the latter was askeii which book in 
the world he would cliooso to have been the author 
he immediately replied, ‘the l*rovincial T^etters.' 

Pascal in his thirtiotU*year already exhibited the ' 
symptoms of premature decay. He was an old man at 
that period when it is geneioliy eonsidercHl that both- 
the physical and mental powers are most fully duveloiicd,. 
But his health hud sustained a severa shock frmn his 
intense application to study, no less thsofl^ the ever- 
I stirring activity of his genius. He had b^ for many 
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yeaps under the cure of medical men. Perceiving that 
the cure of their patient could not bo effected so long 
ah he persisted in the indulgence of his sedentary and 
studious habits, the physicians advised him to take as 
much exercise as possible, which vould at once strengthen 
his enfeebled thme and divert him from his mental 
fatigue. In pursuance of this advice, Pascal used to 
[ go out in a carriage every day to the bridge of NeuillL 
: His only surviving and fondly-loved sister, Madame 
Petier, who with her husband and family resided in 
the country, frequently visited him, and left nothing 
undone that affection could suggest to support and cheer 
him. One morning in the mouth of Uptoher 1654, she 
accompanied him in Ids accustomed drive. The day 
was lovely, and Pascal’s enfeebled frame seemed to re¬ 
ceive strength from the baimy«,ir, while be conversed 
with case and pleasure. He spoke of the folly of national 
antipathies, and the sin of war. ‘ Fancy,’ he said, ‘ a 
Frenchman addressing an Englishman, and asking him, 
“ Why do you want to kill inu?” “ Whatl” the other 
answers,«** don’t you live at the other side of the water? 
My friend, if you lived on this side, I should be an as¬ 
sassin, and it would be most imjust to kill you; but as 
you live at the other side. I’m a brave fellow, and feci 
quite justified in taking your life.” Persons of great 
I and little minds,’ he afterwards remarked, ‘ are subject 
I to the same accidents and annoyances; but tlio latter 
are on the circumference of the wheel, and the former 
near the centre, and thus arc they less agitated by the 
same movements. Yet even in his loftiest state, what 
is man, fettered as be is by a frail body! The mind of 
the greatest man in the world is not so independent as 
to remain undisturbed by the noise arui^nd him.* It 
docs not require (he sound of a bannon to impede his 
train of thought; the winding of a pulley, or the shutting 
of a door, is suiSicient Don’t be astonVshed that the 
pliilosophcr reasons badly now; a fly is buzzing about 
Ills ears; that’s enough to render him incapable of deep 
reflection. If you want him t» hiscover truth, drive 
away the insect which keeps his reason in clieck, and 
troubles tlic powerful iutelligoncc that governs cities 
and kingdoms. Yet is the study of tlic human mind, in 
all its greatness and littleness, the noblest of pursuits.’ 

I ‘ I have often regretted, dear brotlier,’ said Madame 
i Perier, ‘ your relinquishing the grand career of science 
j you had entered on, and clianging so conqiletely your 
course of thought’ 

I ^ ’ Dear sister,’ said Pascal, ‘ I inid passed much time 
I in the study of abstract sciences; but it diahearteued 
I mo to find how few persons there were witli whom 1 
could hold communion about tlicin. When 1 commenced 


the study of man, I'snw tliat tliese abstract scienecs arc 
not fitted for him, and that 1 wandered Tarther from 




my path in diving into them, than did others in avoiding 
them; and I forgave them t|ieir ignorance. I believed 
that I should find companions, at^east in thc*3tuc1y 
of man, because it is the knowledge which best befits 
him. I was deceived: there Ac yet fewer who study 
man than geometry.’ 

While tlms speaking thewcame to the brid|b; an% 
the horses taking fright, and musing all control, plungqrl 
headlong into Uie river Seine^ Fortunately, however, 
the strong concussion broke thwr harness, aiuf the car¬ 
riage rcmainal on tlie border of the precipice, while the 
horses were hurled below. By this means the life of 
Pascal was saved ftom instantaneous destruction; but 
bis health received, nevertheless, a severe shock. One 
may easily imagine what effect this sudden fright and 
violent motion must have produced in the weakened 
of 1^ constitution. He fell into a fit, from which 
ot'WIs with great difficulty recovered. A severe illness 
followed, the effects of widen he never got quite over, 
j Yet the gentle and fervent charity of Ws nature rfione 
' forth all the more brilliantly for his bodily sufferings, 
[^le gave alms to an extent whicA appeared folly to his 
I acquaintanceskysOno of them lectured him one day on 
Ids impmdesd^zpenditure, which, ho ^rmed would 
speedily bring turn to poverty. Pascal' smiled, and 


quietly replied, ‘I have often remarked, th^f however 
IKior a man may be when dying, ho always kaves some¬ 
thing behind him.’ ^ 

He denied himself the comforts, and even the neces¬ 
saries of life, in order to minister more abundantly to 
the wants of the poor. He always preserved the utmost 
purity of mind and manners; and lie would never sufler 
tite pleasures of the table to be extolled in ids prc^nce, 
remarking, tliat food was simply intended to satisfy the 
appetite and nourisit tlie bmly, not to pamper the senses. 
The unfortunate ever found in Idin a brother. <hic 
day, as he was rcturidng from the church of St Sulpiw, 
he was accosted by a young and beautiful pcuwtnt girl. 

‘ Oh, sir,’ slio said, ‘for the love of God give me a few 
sous!’ 

Pascal stopped, touched at the danger to which her 
youth and beauty would expose her, if suffered to wander 
unprotected through the streets of Paris. He inquired 
into her history, ‘ My father,’ she said, ‘ was a nuisun, 
and lived some leagues from tlie city. A short time 
since he fell from some scaffolding, and was killed on 
the spot, leaving my mother and me alone and friend 
less in the world. We managed for a time to support 
ourselves, till my mother’s health failed ; and after 
struggling in vain against her illness, she tliis morning 
entered the hospital, where, though I ram visit lier, I 
am not jjcrmitted to live, so that, to avoid starvation, 

1 am forced to beg.’ 

‘ My poor child,’ said Pascal, ‘ yours is a hard lot; 1 
will try what can be done for you.’ 

He immediately conducted her to the house of a ve¬ 
nerable ecclesiastic, to whom, witlioiit making himself 
known, he gave a sum of money sufficient fur her fo<Hl 
and clothing, promising to send next day a charitabli; 
lady to take charge of her. This was Madame Perier, 
who entered warmly into her brother’s Ixmevolent feel¬ 
ings, and took care of the grateful young girl until a 
icspndable situation was provided for her. AVho can 
describe the feelings of the iwor sick mother wlicn .she 
, heard of the kindness that had been shown her ilauglitcr! 
She longed to bless licr benefactor, tier guardian angel, 
who had saved her child from misery, perhaps from 
ruin. Yet Pascal would not suffer his nanie to be dis¬ 
closed, and it was not till after his dealli that he was 
known to have performed tliis good action. Truly 
might it be said that ho 

* Hid good by stoslth, and b’usliud to find it fame.’ 

Notwithstanding ids habitual gravity, lie Inul a fund of 
natural wit, and keen penetration into eliar.acter -, and 
could have been sarcastic, but tlie overflowing kind¬ 
liness of bis temjicraraent forbade it. He one day re¬ 
marked, ‘ The authors who are incessantly announcing 
my book, my history, my commentary, would they not 
do better to say, our book, our commentary, our history? 
fur, generally speaking, there is'more in their works 
tliat belongs to others tiian to tliemselves.’ 

One of his maxims was, ‘ If you wish others to speak 
well of you, do not speak wcU of yourself.’ Another 
just remark waa this—* In proportion as we have our 
minds enlarged, we discover in tiic world a greater 
number of original characters—commonplace people 
do not pcrceiyf any distinguishing difference between 
men.' 

It may not be out of place to cite a remark of Pascal’s, • 
alluding to the strange political revolutions of Europe, 
and the casting down of crowned heads, which took 
place ill his day. He says, ‘A^io would ever have 
supposed that mi individual possessing the fricndsliip 
of the king of England, the king of Poland, and tlie 
queen of Sweden, might be left ^titute in the world, 
without an asylunr or retreat ?’ 

This refers to three revolutions which bad occurred 
in Europe nearly at the same time. 

We will now set down, somewhat at random, a few of 
his remarks breathing a spirit of true philosophy. 

* There is nothing more common tlian good things | 
all «'e require is to discern them; and it is certain the^ 
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nenoo In the pnliticiil and faihionablo world, but who had 
Vton long dead, and tlielt name* recorded in history for 
the good or evil they had done while living; and os they 
belmigi-d to another generation, the preaent never Imagined 
that one still existed who hod been among them i>enonaily. 
JVIl the famous toasts and beauties of the jaist age weru 
likewise siiiiiiuufjed round her, many, nay most, of whom 
and wlioM) celebrity were forgotten by ail bnt her. Sbo 
and her sister had been famous in tlieir day amongst these,' 
mid were frequently acknowledged leaders in the realina of 
tivsto and fashion. These' imaginary conversations would 
sometimes last a long time.’ 

Mrs Jjttson was fond of dress, and possessed a Ihrge eoi- 
Icction of old appar.']. One of her favonrito dresses had 
belonged to Cromwell’s wife ; another to his dai^hter. 
Lady Faleonlicrg, being the dress in wliicli tliat la<ly had 
walked at tlic eumnatiou of James II. Mrs Luson * had 
also those which OromweU’s daughters woro on a day of 
particular rejnioiiig, u lieu tho articles of pe.iico were signed 
Uitweeii tlm states of Knglanil and Itolhiud in 165.5-0. One 
of tlieso drosses w.as valued at nearly 500 guimvui. Added to 
all those, were the costly and splendid specimens that com¬ 
prised her own p.artieular wardrolic ; thests she often re¬ 
viewed with partienlar pleasure, and has been known to 
bna.st tliat tliey once exceeded In nimil>er tlie days of tlie 
year. Many of tlio most expensive she bad not worn for 
years ; but they were regularly onno a montli, or oftencr,! 
taken out of tlie large mahogany eoflers in which she keid 
them, aired, and oarefully enclosed again iniiamiel wrapiiers. 
In the middio of the nigliit she would sometimes cuU up 
her servant to give diroetions about tlie alteration in a gown, 
or the padding of a pair of stays: her favourite pair had 
been altered, quilted, and padded so often, that they were 
nearly three itiehcs thiek, and nctiyilly weiglied inoro than 
a dozen i>ouiuls I Over t liese, in the afternoon, she would 
tmt on a single govni; lari in the morning slie sonirtiuies 
woro three or four gov ns n* once. When iiylis)joacd \whinli 
indued was not often), slm woidd give <irder» respeetiug 
alb'rations In sumo iHirtieulnr dress ; and, sitting (i]i in her 
lied, she would put it on, dress her hair,‘'e.nil ordering tho 
glass to be brought, admire herself fur hours in tliat situa¬ 
tion. Her head-gear was in the name style of antl'iidty as- 
her other iiainliuients ; it was a^" (siieU as badonee liecn 
fashiunatile, and which slie never lai-i :isidu) foniied of ibirk 
hair, and nearly sixtein inches high ; she wore it regnlarlg 
]Mwdcred, and tier friendh have allirmcd tliat it became her 
wlmirably. Hlio liad the gnoitcst antipathy to soap and 
water, never washing lierself, but using a cosmetic, the 
composition of her mot her, from whom slic learned to pre¬ 
pare it, and which was comjsised of the tinest mutton 
suet clarlflod, with tiio addition of some emollients and 
jMsrfomes, the partlciifors of which were her own seend. 
As tho colour of lier olicek decayed, she souglit to sujiply 
its fiided liloom wltli a more injurious w-'miKiNitiun, using 
an immoderate quantity of paint, which, destroying lier 
eotnploxion entirely, left lier at length a singular spectaelu, 
erasing ftom the placid dignity of age every lino of its 
vonerahte beauty.’ 

For tbo last seven or eight years of lier lift', this vencMraWo 
gentlewoman commonly rose at two o’clock iu tho morning. 

‘ If she hapiicned to lie late^ sho would observe to her ser¬ 
vant, “ I have been a very idle girl tlfe nioniing.” LUrge fires 
were generally kept burning day and night tlirougliont the 
year; and sumu of the aneicift stoves were so lu'gc, tliat 
they contained a busltel .and u half of coal cai'h. Soon 
after she rose, she had her bre.akfast of tea j and 1 ctween it 
atnl dinnor-tmio she would wave four or five other breis.- 
fiiets jerved, partaking Kioderatoly of eacli, and drin! ing 
untiling but tea; for ditrlng the whole ooiirsB of her long 
life she only jiartOok of coff’etronce, and fretpYontly aftiir- 
wards declared that liad shefonly drank it tor one week 
together, it would have oee.n8ioned her death. As r^ganlod 
more substantial ftirc, she had a most extraordinary choice 
of dishes, one of which was sausages and boiled and stewed 
turnips. Ou the doth of January she always adhered to 
Mr loison's jjolitlral custom of having a oalf 'a head, In ridi¬ 
cule of the royal decapitation: in her case, however, it was 
soMilng more than a Cherished memorial of tho habits of 
her deceased husband. Shfc was undonbtpdly the last who 
practised this long popular custmn. She Itad also oUior 
partlenlsr dishes on eettain days i and In the eoune of her 
diurnal veimts, she used each apartment of lier Itouse alter¬ 
nately! The entrtuteo-doora of her residonce wwe plated 
with iron, an4^rtl«ir sectired by nearly twenty bolts and 
bats, so fcf !hl wM «h6 of being attacked by on 


occurrence wliioh her niuncrous jirecaatlons rci^ited almost 
irofiossible.’ / 

8lie was one of those rare and marvelluuf {Hinioiis who 
never have a day’s bad health, and whetluf.- us a cause or 
efiTect thereof, it is equally remarkable that she never tiKik 
medicine nor required a doctor. She at hist died gently, and 
without pain, from mere decay of naitiu*. 

[While referring to tho /.jVrmr// dnxeltr for Iho cnmpletc 
j[)aper on MrsLnson, we have much plcasiiio in adviTtiiigto 
tho promising clinngu which this pnblicatiou has uiidi'v- 
gone at tho bcgiiimng of tlie present year-being now oiic- 
half larger at one-half tho price. Tliis la a rfglit eotie«'.«si,in 
to the spirit of the time ; and we c.ameBily trust it will bo 
sueoessful to tho end contemplated by (ho proprietors.| 


SILICTFIEI) FOHEST l.V Tllli IJKSKRT. 

Dn nuiRT, of Bombay, lately laid boforo (in' l.ilcrary and 
Philosupiiieal Assneiation of 8t Audri'ws an iiecoiint of that 
c.vtraordinary and little known wonder, tlie jR-trilled fnriist 
near Cairo. Proceeding from iliat city iu a smitli-e:i«t 
direetion, the traveller passes fur live miles ‘ along an '.li'l 
valley, tliihugh wliioli a river torrent uiipi'iired ti> linii- 
flowed, skirted on both sides by low, lirown, rocky ridge . 
lie Uieu turns siidileiily off to the light, and lieicml Die 
first range of sand-hills, finds, spreading far as tin: cyi- can 
reach, a vast expanse of rolling liitloeks, eovered witli p.-o- 
straie trees. At first siglit, tliese neur e.xaelly the iisj.i'et 
of rotten wooil dug out from a Seulti^!l or Iri.-h peal Iiog. 
Tho <-o!our and (be amount of decay tc,'m (lie haine. Tlicy 
are lying in all positions .and diroetions on the sinfe.i-e iif 
till! burtiiii;' s.and—some forty or fifty f. ct in leiiglli, and 
one or two feet in thickness ; not conthnioiis or eiitir". IhiI, 
in a line broken .aeross, left in tlieir place; like sawn tini'l.:.. 
On touclinig them, instead of pniving inoiildciiiig ainl dc- 
eayed, tliey (inn olit to bo bard, ami sbarji as liinis. 'I'lie., 
ring like cast-iron, strike (in' with steel, and K ratc li ako’. 
Tile sap-vessels am! medullary rajs, tlie n iy I'. ik aiel 
marks of worms and inseels, and eien tlie rpir.il le'-si I-, 
reiiiaiu entire: the minutest fibres of tlio ven iabic slnic 
tiiro are diseeriiildn by the liiierohcope. lU wlule! niii.d 
proee.cs lias this transfomeitiou ficeii brongl.t ani'.iid ; 
Ilero you have the c.arbon—the most imU-sinu lilde nnitt.'r 
knonii tons- entirely witlidrawn, and s.ibstitiiied in ils 
]iIaeo a mass of silicii, a matter iiisolulile by any oidinary 
.agent, and at any emnmon beat. Yet ao te.iiii|nilly lias tlie 
exeliaiigo been aocotiiplished, that not .me 'it'iin lias been 
distiirlied; tlie finest tissima remain s ntirc —tie.' iiio-t deli¬ 
cate an-angements iniinterfen'd '.,illi. Tim limits - f tiie 
l»etrified forest are luikiiuwii; it prolinbly e.xtcmis o\cr an 
are.'i of ninny hundreds, perissps thousands of nii'.es. It 
has never been descrilioJ with any care; and, extraordinary 
as it is, has exeiti'J very little attention. Tho trees are 
scattired loosely and at inten’.als over tliu desert i,ll (be 
way from Ca.iro to riii.'Z, a dist.ancc of eighty-si.k niiles. No 
theoty of their sillrification or .apjii'ariiiiec where they nro 
found has ever been attempted. Tlie trees scenied to Iiavo 
been petrified as they My; tliey looked '• like a forest felled 
by mighty winds.” further niysU'ry was tills: tliey lay 
on tlu) siirfaoe of bare drift s.liid'smd gravi'l, ami reposing 
on limestone rooks of tlie most recent tertiary foriiintion-. . 
tho texture and colour of the imbedded oysli-r-sliells were 
us ftesb and pure as if brought not six weeks from tlie sea.’ 
.\Iniig witli his pHimr, Dr Biiist iireseuted stu-oimens of the 
silieificd wood—roots, knots, .ami braiiehes, from (liree 
hlehcs to three feet hi lengtii. Some were e.xliiliited sliced 
and transxiareut, showing the Rajevunsels luid medullary 
rays; sonio c';t into bracelets and brooches. It ap|icsr.s 
there ore Minitar [irustrated and petrified forests in Sciride, 
resting on the same (tertiary) formation, on tho coast of 
('oroniaudcl, in nirparts of Australia, in Antigua, in Jrelaml, 
and in niimtierless places up and down the world. 

Dr Duist, on the same oeearion, adverted to tho nuiii- 
mulite limestone fonn»tiua, which extends through a hit^te 
portion of Nortliem Africa and Soiittieni Asia, incliuling 
Arabia. ‘ Iu tho drnwrt,’ ho said, ’ it has tlu; ajiparanco of. 


theory, was pedved by a specimen struck off the rock at 
tho citadel of Gftand Cairo, whew tlie borings were pro¬ 
tected by an infiltraticn of aillcoous matter, xiresedting, 
when thik was eleafed away, exactly the appearanoa of the 
tm out perforatioiu <A the phMadcs nn our shores. The 
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whole dcoM ]« manifestly one of iho most recent of our 
upheavals. Who oliiTsieminenoca, and mountaintf along the 
Arabian al&o\ prcsimt the appeariince of very recent eleva- 
tiuu—the nat\r sloping scar^aclj, sands, &o. having risen 
along with tho prominences, at the base of whicli it was 
i1>'posaed at tho deptlts of tho sea. TIicm) sweeping ox* 
p;iiiHCH of tint Hoa-sHiifl, where there is Jittle or no discerii- 
ibW lide, and no loose inatorial to furnish drift, strike tho 
ftpcotalor at onoc as asoilbablu only to flubuiarino oleva- 
turn. Near Suoss, the grave! is ftill of shells identical wUl» 
liioso now existing in the Ihxi Sca.^ 


PLEASANTRIEa 

A liL'IZ UPON YO*UNfl IRRLAND. 

*Uoliirnc(t fmtn Salihlmry?* orlod Mooi\i to 51ao Mon'is, as 
thi.* latter stulkcd inUi Mr DuintMpt’d <‘haiutM.<rs on tlio tlurd day 
afler tJie diiuuu' piirty in nr.>aiiitimie Ijipiiiro, over^'dctnl of hiM 
dress exInliiriiiK n true .liu^olrinioal contempt for onler. * Thin 
iiioiitcnf ivhirrusl/ luiswert'd Mac Morns, Hhaklnfr the baxoii diKt 
fmiii Ills (VKio culls. * t^eeii Kh)iu*h«nH;e?’ askeii Alooiv at rAii* 
•litin. ^ ( wentdoNMi for that piirisiK*.* M>h!—a Midden paiu\>sm 
of anthinurian citri'Mty ?•-fWWajr iiWMitiprh CApiUis. The pnn Ih 
irroMs^ibh', Mt'inK the disoi^diiiheil htatc of >oiir ^*M>eft. ))iit 
Stonehenge, I helie^e, is mti n**.tiin{ r’ ‘ Intensely i* *1 am happy 
ihat at leii'dn yon hav«' found soiuethiiig Knalish to ndiiiirc.* 

* Sloiiehenge not KiiKiNh/ mimI Mac Moims drily, arninginK hib 
hair as ho b|>oke in a iM.im'id>ir fraionent of )ooking*KhisM, uhich 

jhoil llio ad>antii^'e o\(r a «iinimnn mirror of ]>o»>Oh)»jug tho pro¬ 
perty of refracting tight ui as high a di'K^x: ns the power of redei't- 
in^ it. * HtojK hcfiKe not Fanjish ! * repeati'd Moor * Whsit do >oii 
niejii'*” 'It is oars'’ sail Mae Morris, In his cm > Jest way of ad- 
vaiu irig the most dariiic pr«i}ieRhiiMis. * Ours! 1 d<ui*t understuud 
>011 -liie work of iHMi hnud<, I huj>ix**«« ” * * Not at all. Oni s, l 
ui«Mn, as I he Itnand Towels ar.' oiir«r-as St Fat riel.'s purgatory is 
niirs •:i.s mueh as the lliU of llowtii or the Uoek of f'ashel intairs.* 
ItoiniTiiek hHikisl at hi-treUif' fnend with n tw'inklinic <*yo and a, 
gentle Intiii'.; of Ins iitidei hp; as tlteit PkiU at their eoiiipaninns 
iiiouiititu; ihcir lioMijes or hl}i|Ma;rlfs. Ticfcrna4’li eoutiniied— 

* N oil Know, Monn^ L .ini fearless of ridieale: it is the t(‘ot of 
trntli.* * From whiili >oii jiitei, 1 prounic,' answerisl Moon*, 

' that the nil re a )'* ,>-)-.iiit)u U ridleuloiia, the mole it should 
i'oininand in> ie-«pec‘tfui attentiou? Ihit (< It mo your tah* of Stoiie- 
hejis,e I -hall iK-ieri with iiee<iiiiinK grAvlty.’ ‘There in nothing 
new 111 the tale of Stonehi ngo; you will find It In <*iunpion*s Jii^• 
tone, :if(t iiH*re ill det’id ill l>r Mniiiuer'K Chroiilele. Anreliub 
AmloiMWs, km^ ot Itiitaiii, at the head of AfcnuK of r.ns;llKti ad- 
xiituiorK, stole file iiiiiniiineiit from the t'lin'ftKh Kihlare, hiuI 
]iil(h(d It 111 Salishury IM.ilii.* ‘They were lusty isibhcrs. \\’htit 
was the Kiiii; of la*inntor ulMUit? AVhy did not tho Iaig<>niRn» 
dt ftoid their monunientx '’' »'Hie F.nKli^h wore aided by eriLhaiit- 
no in ; tlo' e\]KsUtioii was jeblned hy Merlin, tlie famous wixnrd.' 

‘ No wonder lliey stole oar parllAtiient, Mac Morris, when wu 
eould not Oven kci*p our SliMieheiiffi'. Tho HtoncMaro ominnoiiA, arc 
tliei not?* ‘They are.* ‘ Ite.^lly. Mac Morris, ] hIiouM tlilnl; that 
tJietoMi wo sny alxMit the l<>ss uf Stoiiclu ngo the better for our rojiu- 
t'ltioa: pistple will not 'ooheve hi iiuiKie in thCM* daya: mi tho btory, 
if true, will fully ptY»e what ttiows anti xhicWbKing Ambroniiis 
hud. mid what poltroons our countryiiieii w’cre nt the pcriixl of the 
gn at larceny in i|iicstion- far grt'jler than that of tlie church ladls 
of Nolle Dame by tiaigautim the DiTnt. You must have felt nior- 
tided and ttshaimsl us you siirve>is1 tho hiii^i moiiiorlttla nf ntir 
national piisillatiitnify ?' ‘ True! i felt :m 1 feel when 1 tHintomplatc 
tho Driion,' * Yea, but you buy the Dnloii con be repealed ?* ‘ Ay I 

-and 1 say, too, that l^tonchcnge can be and aludl be re^akou.' 

tstonoheiige retaken! AVliat if the Ha.vona defend their Hindi 
better tb.m tlu' IrlHh defend'd their iMroperly? Do you dciiend 
iilNiii ningie '" * (In ihe iiiAKic of youth and determination.* * Ilut 
>011 will rir«l maki* your demand *'* Mt Ahall be my first atep in 
*ho Hall of rhiinour* * And a }kis ife {fi'ftTU It nJit 1 mi : yon will be 
con.4i(tc‘Msl us great a wiz:ird aa Merlin hluiM'lf. Ifow' fortiinato 
that < VCotiiwU never thought of the Stonehenge qiie^ion ! Ho fan- 
cicb that he has loft no btnnc nntiiriiCd, and he has left the biggCHt 
of all for you— Iho htninsf of Salisbury I'lain.* • If tlio thought hiul 
occuircdto O’Connell, ho would bavo taken it by imtatiiionte, at 
the rate of a atone in a (‘ontiiry. Young Ireland ^ofumdiatca tho 
base principle.*—7V Fufrim 

A F1.XJE OLD BNflM.SH YKOlUtN. 

Old Diehard Oubbina lived in the wcat unintry, and very niiioh 
bellca tho opinion of a learned sergRftnt, that the farther you go 
vri9Ht, the nioro you ore penmaded that wIm rmti cbme ftnm the 
cMt. Bonio yvara ago he married hie only daughter to a rieh 
tradofiman, living In Milaom Street, Hath, to which city he fre* 
((uently went; and happening once to meet each other on 
coach, wo wont togethor, and w uro much pleaMul with ihe ioumey. 
Hichard waa porticidorly pleased with block homos, with tbrir 
bncktod'ii|i tails; and frequently expressed his omivictlon that the 
old four-wheel was the best possible cohveyanoo that Could or ever 
would bo hnd. I remember how ho admired the putllag-up at 
IhmhertoQ Mill, myself rittlng on the box, and he just bohihd me, 
with hiA kneoK on each side of me, fonning a not voiy oomfbrUblo 


sort of ann*tiialr. last fall 1 called on S'lchord; and, after talk¬ 
ing to him of the hardness of the times, and the difitrcM of t||e 
farmers and other classes, 1 eumpluined to him we had 
met on the rood lately. Uiohard drew rather a l^avy n'splration,« 
and wild, * Tlw road, sir ? It was a very jilcasant thing, but them’s 
no coaching to Hath now \ and I cannot stand a private coiiycy- 
ance, nor anything of that sort, not being a, very rich luan.' 1 said 
it W'lis true there wens no.eoach(*s, and vcnl^iat to suj^oet thO 
railway. I told him that sot only might he get to Hath, but that, , 
fby leaving in the morning, lie would be up there in time to have 
dinner with his daughter, Instcttd'Uf being bcveti hours on the road. 
Tttht moment I saw X had suggested an unfortunate topic. * 81r,* 
said he, * do you supixiso that, after having lived like an honest 
man for seventy-five years, and after Iiaving boon uiion the coach 
IK) often,Tl would submit to be drawn behind a smolu^-box ? * lie 
asked also what sort of compmiy f had Impt, to talk of sucli a 
huldect in his house; and conclud(‘d by saying—' llotneinber, 
there is no politlcm hem; It is the rule of Clie house. Suggeattons 
for traw^ng on railways may do very well for manufacturers and 
rorliei^ not for Ulehard (iubbins, nor any uf bis kin.*— 
^Mriidtwm Eseott, at ThunlDn. * 

* MKLTIXO MOMfiNtS. • 

Ouo'w^M^ovenlugaoountry storekeeper, in tho Mountain state. 
w;iH alioiit closing his doors for the night; and while standing in the 
Miow outside, putting ii)> hie windowtsbutters, ho saw through the 
glas.s a lonngliig M’orthlesH fellow within iftke a pound 8f fnsii 
butterfmin tho sludf, and lisiaUlyctmcval it in his hat. 'Stay, 
Si'tli,* said tho stotekeeiier, CDitiinv in and closing tho d4K)r after 
him, slaptring his hands mcr his btiouldcrs, and stamping tlm kuow 
off his shoes. Seth hud his hand upon the door, and his hat n^Hm 
his head, and the roll of new butter in hw hat, anxiuiib to make 
I his exit os soon as pushiblc. * 1 wiy, Noth, sit <Lo%vn: 1 reckon now, 

I on such a night, a Utile something warm wouldn't hurt a fellow. 
Come, flit down.* Seth fcU v<*ry uiiccHain; ho had tho butter, smd 
was exetssduiKly anxious to be oil*, but tho temptation of ‘bontc- 
thing wanii* sadly iiilciferGtl with his resolution to go. This hr«.i- 
tutiou, hcwcvci', WAH ;«x 4 ns(*ttlc(l by (berightful owner of thobiitti r 
til king liy the shoulders and planting him upon a seat cIom* to 
the stove, where he uas in studi a manner cornered in by barrel') 
Olid hoxoM, that while (hr (viinlry groein'sat Iwfom him, there wah 
no possAiilty nf h||i getting out: and right in this plauoMiro enmmh 
the Mtorckei*]NT snt down. *1^*th, we’ll haven little u.>rm Nanui 
t'rn/.,* said tho (trei'ii .Mountain grocer, as he opened the ntove <hK«f, 
and stntTcKt in as nuiny sticks as tlie spact* would admit. * W itiioui 
it you’d fj'i'oxc goieg homo such a night as tins.* Beth (Urcudy tclt 
the butter Hettling down closer to his hair, and jumped up, doelai- 
iiig lie inu^t go. i Ntd till you Imvo so*, icthing warm, Seth. CVac, 
i’ve gi*t a story to tril yuu; iKt (^oiv^n now ;* and Seth u oa again xiut 
iuto his M4it by his cutmiug Uinnentur. * Oh, it's coiifoundctl hot 
iHire,* said the thief, again attempting to ri^. * Sit dowu r lUm’t 
be in such a plaguy hurry,’ retorted the gmeer, j.aishi)ig him bade 
into tho chair. ' Hut I’ve got the cows to foddi^, and some wood to 
split, and 1 must bo ugoliig,* continued the pon«ocutcd chap. ' Hut 
you mustiiT tear your.>wlf away in tliN iiianiier. Sit down: let tbo 
coua take carcof thentsdves, and keep yunrwif cool; youapivor 
to t)c Hdgotty,* said the maiiish grocer with a wicked i(Hir. The 
next thing was tho x'risluction of two sinoking gIaHS(>s of hut rum* 
toddy, the very si,(;ht of wbieh, in Stdh’s iircsent sHiwtion, w\)Uld 
liiuo itmdu the liair stand eroet on his houd, had it not been well 
oi](*d and kept do^ by the butter. * Both, I’ll give you a toast 
now. and you can biittor it youraeif,’ s:iid tho groeer; yet with an 
air uf such cousununatc simplicity, that pisir Seth stilt believed 
himself uusiJBiwetcil. * Bctli, here's a Cliri&tmas goo£*e (it was nboiit 
(’hrLstnuisHuiC)—here's a Cliristinax goose wt-fi roitotca and baMcd, 
eU? I Ml you, U’s the great(‘«t eating in croatioii. Aiul, • 

Seth, don’t you never use common eoriking butter to baste with ? 
Freeh pound biiticr. Just the same as yon kco on that blielf yonder, 
is ihe only proper tiling in nature to baste a goose with. C’-ome, 
take youvtnitter ; I moai^fiietli, tARoyonr toddy.* Poor Seth now 
btgan to nnokc as well as to melt, and his mouth was as liermeti- 
cally sealed up AS though he ha^bt'tm bom dumb. Streak after 
streak of tlie butter ciimo |)oumg from under liis hut, and bis 
handkerchief was already sigiked with the overllow. * Dreadful 
cold night tfiifl !* said the gron‘r. |^Vhy, Both, you seem w*.*)nn. 
W'i^y don’t yon take your hai oir ? Hero, let me put your hat 
awa;#* ‘ No,' exclaiim'd poor heth At Ust, with a spAsmodlo clfort 
to got hli tonouo loose, and clajqdng Iwith hands upon his hat— 

’ No, I must fib: let me out. 1 jftn’t well ( let me go.’ A cataract 
WAS now pouring down tho fetlof'sfiu'e, soaking his eloUii*s, and 
sliding down his body into his y?ey )>oots, so that ho was litorally 
in a pc'tf tot bath of oit ‘Well, night, 8cUi, if you will go/ 
said tho huoioioMs Vermonter; adding, as Both got into ihorcuMl, 

* Neighbour, I reckon ^ fun I have liad out of you is worth nmc- 
poseei BO I shanT cld^ you for that potmd of butter.—jfuHi 

Orkant Picatftmte, :*w ^ 

VLKASCRBOtlF RAILWAY TRAVStUhO. 


Let uB fancy a man timid, and lAnaed to locomotion, who baa 
perhaps been diverting bis morning with newspaper accouom uf 
riUlway accidents, arrivlag in ihe evening at the great terminus iff 
Kusten Square, bound on a uoctnmal trip to Birmingham nr Liver¬ 
pool. Fottdng under an entranoo bh colossal and imposing as an 
Kgyptian tdmplc, ho la hurried through tho da^taa to a spot 
whfoh almost roallMi the deBorlptluB of the hallW fiblla. Lonfi 
oolonnodai o| Iron pillars support On iron ro^, the £otii^|ta tradory 
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AN KSSAY O.V ADVKRSITY, WITH INTKRJECTIONS 
; »Y A KI'IADEK. ■ 

Aovniiprrv! - diiutfliter of Jove—rclenlless Power— 
taijic-r of the litini:in br”MSt—companion and nurse of 
are tlio tern».s in wliidi a pluloaopliiral 
pm t li!is si)ol<(’n of it. Tn similar language have !iIino.st 
all the poets anti philosophers of all age.s eulogised ad¬ 
versity ; without which, some of them say, it is impos- 
I slide for any orife to know what .sterling qiiaiitie.s lie may 
]Kissess, or what great things ho may aceomplish. [A 
very good thing for ail people besides ourselves, T sup- 

■ pose.] To see a brave man, say.s Seneca, struggling 
agiiliHt evil fiirtnne— 

‘ 8lill lianyant 'midst the waves of lulversc fate'-* 

: is tlie finest sight the world can show. The gods might 

■ he expected to look down with satisfaction on such a 
speetaele. [All very true perhaps; but this is nppa- 
reiiily a tlrama wliieh wonld expire for want of actors, 
if m(.ii had-their own ejioice.J 

'I’lie corrupting tendency of prosperity has always 
been fully aeknowledged. Jlen are tlicn .ajit to be 
extremely pniled np and forgetful of themselves. They 
he.',in to lool: on llieir fi-llow-e.reaturos as beings of an 
inferior luittire, wliom tliey iirc at liberty to H<e for 
tlieir own purposes. Old friends are forgotten: nay, 
e\ifn those who may have conferred henefita ujion ttiem 
in thi-ir less fortunate days, tifleii, in the waiiton- 
ness of prosixTity, men will trample the most sacred 
priiieiples umler foot. In short, it has ever been re- 
[ gardeil ns a most dangerous thing for .a frail mortal to 
' h<! exposed to thn demoralising influeuees wliieh at- 
; tend a large measure of tlic good things of this life. 

■ I'All nonscnsi'. I know many good fellow.s who Irive 
; featlierwl tlieir ne.sts by railw.-vy speeiilation.s. Tliey 

never used to give dimiers, liecausn they said they could 
not alVord it. lSo\v,tlR’y ask you every fortnight. Forget 
; old friends! They never could remember tlicm till now. 

I And as for trampling sacred principles under foot—why, 

I you will sec their names opposite good sums in all the 
ciiarity hooks that go about—fellows that ^jever gave a 
I halfpenny to a beggar before I would like tonfc exposed 
: tb similar danger—that I know.] ^ 

i The enervating effect of prosperity is perhaps its 
] most remarkablo result. Under this sickly influence, 

, all tJie hardy virtues huiguisli and die. ' Adversity, on 
i the contrary, devolopcs tlic native vigour of human 
: eharacter. [Well, I know tliat Jasper Thoroughpaco 
; was a clever active fellow while things wore going well 
’ with him; but now that ho is in tlic backgnmnd, one 
would think ho hod lost till spirit, and had resolved to 
T allow the world to take its own course with him—like a 
I Turk. I called upon liim the other morning, and iihowoil 
' him how he might make thirty ]>ouiids in a coiijile nf 


days if lie would only look sharp. But lie told me it was | 
of no use--he had not heart to try anything.] Yield not I 
to evils, said the Sybil, but go the more daringly against ; 
them. You vanquish fortune by hearing her spite with • j 
fortitude, flow nobly did the ancients practise these ' | 
admiratilc maxims of theirs, and what a noble example I 
liave tlicy tlius left to us! [A set of ninuics, that fell ! 
on their swords whenever anything went wrong. No, \ j 
no, my friend; depend on it, it's all talk about the invi- ■ j 
goratiiig effect of iwlversity. As well tell me that cro- . I 
cuscs thrive because of the snow they grow amongst, . j 
when we know it. is only by reason of such sunshine as i 
there .it tiiat seatdh tliat they eim get up their heads i! 
at all.] ■ 

Ferhaps, however, tiie most blessed result of adversity . | 
is in its softeiSng effee.ts upon onr nature. From my j 
own, I leiirti to melt at others’ wo, saith the poet not ! 
more heaiitifiill/tiiaii truly. Amidst the lu.xuries and | 
blaiidisliiiK’iits which prosperity brings us, we unavoid¬ 
ably liecomc A'lflsh aiij egotisvi.’al. The spirit grows 
upon us, till wc become tfioroughly hardened. But let 
tft experieneo the frowns of adversity, arfU wo feel at ■ 
oiitx! tliiit we arc men. t)iir vexations .and griefs teach ' 
ns what liunian life really is to the great hulk of our j 
fellow-i'ri'atnres, and we tlien Iicgin to o[ioti onr ears to ' 
the cry of tlie poor and the angnisli-ladcn. Thus it has ; 
happened to many a man to be converted into humanity | 
by adversity, who would othenviso have gone on to ! 
tlie elo.se of life in iiiipeiictr.ilile selfishness—selfishness ; 
nil the gp .-Iter, that he was totally unconscious of there i 
being any sneli tiling about him. [Now, such nonsense 
islicre! Why, tlio very contrary is The case. There f 
i.s Mrs Craik,* tlie incest creature in the. world ns’ '■ 
long as lier husband was in easy circumstances—felt; 
for everyboiiy, and lie^d alls slie could—never seemed i 
to have .t selfish thought. But now that Craik has i 
fallen back so iimeh, wlivts **110 is no hmger ciidiirahle. - 
Liist time t went to see Iicr, she talked of nothing J 
but tlie flights she meets,with from old acquaint- i 
nifties, and what site suffers from her husband's bad I 
temper. She is now bitter nt^everything. Call you ! 
this cgotisili or not? Ai|i she really is a good crea- ! 
tiire too. It is only Uiat aie h.as so much to annoy her i 
own iniiidt that she can tliink of nothing else, much j 
less feel for any other body's troubles. And is this an ; 
uneommoii case? Hava you never heard of people i 
being soured by misfortune, getting spited at the world 
when it goes against them, and so forth ? Men arc har- 
deiicil, my dear friend, not byjiro^rity, but by adver¬ 
sity.] 

While thus serviccablo in disciplltiing the feelings, 
adversity has a scarcely less important power as an in¬ 
structor of the judgment. In prosperity, jve toe every,, 
thing through a false medium. The world ■^giles upon 
'.If, beransc fortune does. We never karn the real 
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^oughts of those around us. Men have an interest in 
driving us, and we can hardly miss being deceived 
• accordingly. But, while, abiding the storms of adver¬ 
sity, we have all things presented to us in the unflatter¬ 
ing reality. We eee the selfishness, if not heartlessness 
of men, and how little even genuine merit afibets them, 
if they do not think they can make sometliing by it. 
Wc learn to avoid taking things at their first fair seem¬ 
ing; to pause, look narrowly, and approve late. We 
learn to cope with the most astute in all worldly matters. 
From tliese considerations it is th.it the dipljptnas of 
those reared in the school of adversity have ever borne 
so mdeh higher a value than those of persons brought 
Up in pleasanter academics. Indeed, as an Kiiglislt 
poet has well expressed it, ‘ So many great illustrious 
spirits have conversed '^rith ,Wo, and been taught in 
her school, as arc enough to consecrate distress, and 
make ambition widi for the flrown rather than tlic smile 
of fortune.’ [Stuff, stuff—nothing but stuff! Adver¬ 
sity only twists people’s judgments. In that school 
they dp not see things in their true character, but in a 
very false one. Everything appt'ars harsh and disagree¬ 
able to the man suffering adversity. If a merchant, in 
struggling circurastanues, and refused a little credit, he 
thinks there is no faith in human probity, and g(x;s 
home os stilky as a bear. If a coniinaiider, who has 
failed in an enterprise, he conceives every allusion in 
his presence to military failures a symptom of the un¬ 
generous spirit of detraction in his fellow-creatures, 
and is like to fall into a duelting business every day of 
his life. Who has the justest opinion of critics—the 
author whose works get a fair share of the praise which 
they deserve, or he who, writing had books, js con¬ 
tinually cut up in the reviews ? Oh, Vny friend, look 
a little amongst those who are called the suffering 
classes, and say if actual observation flakes good tbeso 
dreams of vours about the stern schoolmistress. Tell 
us if you there find juster views of life and its com¬ 
plicated interests, than among the quiet'well-off people 
of the middle ranks, or even those who have suffered a 
Uttle too mifch of prosperity. Tell us whether denKi- 
gogues find their best subjects amongst those who have 
empty, or those who have full bellies. But 1 have lost 
all patience witli tliis twaddle about the Ijeautics of 
adversity, and can listen to no more of it.] Exit rpxtder 
in a huff, after throwing the hook from him with cnntetnpt. 

Gentle renders of my dwo, this is a representation of 
the spirit of ancient writers in contrast with tliat of 
modern readers. Adversity is one of the respectabi¬ 
lities of past literature. It was tlic fashion for twenty 
centuries to expatiate upon the useful efi'ects it had upon 
human character', and no one ever thought of chal¬ 
lenging this philosophy, although the.’), fx^rhaps, ad¬ 
versity’s own patients were as imeasy under her sur¬ 
gery as now. But it is no longer possihle to pass ofl' 
plausible commonplaces ^n this way.' Men <make no 
mlowance for the solemnities of autborcraft. They look 
at things in a practical light only, and if they And lite¬ 
rature attempting to impose anything upon them con¬ 
trary to what they may seo in the next street they pass 
tlmough, or the next hoW they enter, they abidl it 
not * * 

Adfirewing myself to thedramediate question, I would 
say (were I asked my opinpn) tiiat there is a measure 
of tnift on bo^ Bides, tl^ugh mostly on one. The 


' and adversity dqieifd much 


efr<!ct8 of both prosperity and adversity d^ifd much 
on the particular character of the person exposed to 
fbeir influence. Borne are naturail/ liable to be cor¬ 
rupted by prosperity, and to he corrected by reveries; 
and this gives countenance to that laudation of adversity 
which poets and xdiUoiophcri have good-n^redly pto- 
clairaea as a kind of conlolation for sufl^rihg mortals in 
,all ages. But it would be belying nearly the whde 
system of liulnan desires and motives, if we Could not 
say that, in the large majority of cases, prQspi^lty has 
a softening and a generally improving eff^ and saver* 
sity the^mse.i tiie latter can only be honestly re¬ 
galed aa mainly and in most instances a jfwitive evil, j 


Bear it resignedly and virtuously; a^ire A examplea 
of heroism under it: be unlimited in efWte to relievo 
its victims. But see it, at the same' tjijp, in its true 
character, and try by all honourable means (o be pros- 
^Tous—notwithstanding Uie poets. 


]ip:cent revelations of the 

MICROSCOPE. 

Tbe Manchester Guardian, with characteristic industry, 
gives ample reports of six lectures on tho Mi(rosuo{)o 
and its Itevelations, delivered in the course of last 
December by Dr Carpenter, in the Koy.al Manchester 
Institution. They x>resent a ready summary of the 
chief services which the microscope has of late years 
rendered to science. It appears that this instrument 
remained for two centuries in nearly its original state, 
but that, witliin the last twenty years, there have been 
great additions- both to its powers and to its accuracy. 
Tho consequence has been, the accumulation of a vast 
quantity of curious facts regarding tho minuter de¬ 
partments of the vegetable and animal kingdoms, and 
the ultimate structure of organic substances, inchnliug 
particularly that of shells, which has been Dr Car¬ 
penter’s own department in the investigation. The 
instrument has also been brought to bear in a happy 
manner upon certain geological inquiries and specula¬ 
tions. into which it has been the unexpected means of in¬ 
troducing certainty where otherwise all was, and would 
haup continued to be, doubtful. AVe would fain give 
our readers some idea of the importance to which the 
microscope is thus rising as a phiiosophioal instrument, 
and we pitch for this purpose upon the geological in¬ 
vestigations, as tliosc likely to be the more novel to a 
largo class of readers. 

'\Vc may first explain that the geological in vestigat ions 
of the microscope proceed upon certain facts; first, that 
organic structures—that is, vegetable and animal mat¬ 
ters—in their composition differ essentially from such 
os are inorganic, in as far as there is always some 
regularity of form discernible in them, when miniitily 
observed; and second, that particular organic sub¬ 
stances usually have certain peculiarities in this inti¬ 
mate structure, by which they may be distinguished 
one from another. Here, it must be observed, miliute 
inspection is the all-important matter. Masses .are 
often of no particular character to ordinary obser¬ 
vation ; tliey may bo inorganic or organic for anything 
wc can tell, jodglng merely by the naked ejfe. But 
when tlie least bit, properly prepared, is suhj^ted to 
the microscope, we see features in it which at once 
determine the question. So also a mass may be known 
to be organic (a fossil) j but ve may not be able, from 
its external aspect, to say whether it is vegetable or 
animal, or to what order of plants or animals it has la-- 
longed: the microscopist, however—knowing tl>at petri¬ 
faction, while changing tho component material of the 
object, x>roduccs no change on its ultimate structure, 
or, as we might soy, its architecture—proceeds with con¬ 
fidence to examine the mass in question, and, discerning 
the forig^'-^haracteristic of certain clastes of plants or 
animals, assigns It at once its proper place in organic 
nature. Such i^ecisions are often of great consequemie; 
(or it not unfrequently happens that a scale; or a tooth, 
or a fragment of bone^ is all Uiatwe 6f some 

fossil, the determination at wfiose charaetet may bo the 
only means of solving an important geologic question. 

Dr Carpenter states t^t, soipe months' ago, he was 
applied to b^ Mr Darwini the eminept naturalist, to ascer¬ 
tain, with regard to two ektensive strata'ln North Ame¬ 
rica, whether they were identicU in piaterials. From 
the comminuted ehdis contain^' ill both, Mr Darwin 
thought it likely they weiie idsudiitti but he could not 
be sure. Dt Gupenter examln^ them microscopically, 
and ‘ was enabled to atote, vvith afaUost perfect certainty < 









13;nj the^me )^irni 4 tdoft >r^ ^ t^e still for* 

tli^rsutxiiwjtoapf'litie’(i^er^'i|na't£Atso 1 st 
asregardedAlieiV mafeim'y^ ideiancii. m Jw4 ^ 
been referred tb .by FalcoifeTi WS 
ontologUt of the j^melsya tiitfuntsins, to proboBPCe oo 
ccrtKin bodies he t(aij (bund in»Tbfik, whenin'sesre^ of 
orgnaic reinsins, whether tfify were org^p or Inof- 
gapic. By inkiwseopic exsnidnatidn, X>t Carpenter was 
enabled to determine tl)at they were of the latter cJil- 
rncter, brcauee he ^und their strapture to be crystal* 
line.' ' Here a difficult point' was settled at once, and 
satisfactorily. 

On another occasion, Pr Falconer was at n loss to 
ascertain the nature of certain small bones which he had 
found in the Sivalik hills, near the remains of the 
twcnty-feet-long tortoise which he was the means of 
discovering.* ffe was inclined to believe that they 
w'cre the toe Iioncs of some anirnpl of the same species; 
blit tlielr form was not sufficiently characteristic to 
enable liim to determine this with certainty. He placed 
tlieni in the liands of Mr Quekitt, snbeurator of tiie 
College of Surgeons, who has paid considerable atten¬ 
tion to the microscopic structure of bones. l)r Falconer 
did not tell him what they were, or mve him the least 
cine to hia own opinion, but merely asked liint to throw 
as inueh ligltt upon the natuye of tlic bones ns he could. 
Mr Quckitt in duo time gave notice that they were tlio 
bones of a reptile, and most probably of the turtle order; 
thus completely coiiflnning the supjiosition which JDr 
Falconer had formed from otlier evidence. 

The principal substance of the teeth in almost all 
animals is one called dentin, oharncterised by nihmte 
tabular pas.sagcs {icrrncating it in a direction fr^|| the 
centre to the circumference. ‘Considerable variation 
in the arrangement of these tubuli was found in didu- 
rent grouiis of animals, which enabled us to determine 
with great precision, by the inspection of oven sniall 
frnirmcnts of ivory, the animal to which the tooth hc- 
loiiged. Dr Carpenter then showed a section of the 
tooth of tile great niegatheriura, one of the gigantic 
fossil sloths, w iueli were to tlic sloths at present existing 
in South America like what an elephant is to a sheep. 
'I'Uat tooth, like tlie front teetlt of rats and other rodentia, 
was always grow ing from a pulp at the base, thus making 
up for the gradual 'wearing of the surface from the want 
of enamel. Tlie dentin or ivory in these teeth was 
lieculiar in tltis. tiiat it was entirely destitute of the 
snfall canals. There was one great central cavity, 
from which varions canals passed out over tlie internal 
portion of tho ivory; and there was no doubt, from 
their general appearance, that in these canals there 
had been blood-vessels in the living animal. External 
to this layer was a layer of ordinary, or non-vascolar 
ivur>'; and external to tins was the crusta petrOsa, 
which corresponded very dosely with the substance of 
bone. This was precisely the substance of the teeth 
of the sloth at the prerent time, except that they had 
not the vRscnIarity of tlie internal portion of tho den¬ 
tin ; and they were mode up of dentin and an external 
layer of cementum, without any enamel. Teeth formed 
upon this plan would not bo enabled to grind down 
any very hard yeMtable substance; and the sloth 
^ved now upon phe soft shoots of tyees, &c. It 
was formerly supposed that tho niegat^griuin, tlie 
nulodr>n,'Apd other slofh-like animals, burrJfUfed in tho 
ground, apd perhaps fed i}pQn % roote of trees; vhich 
they met With’to digging tlie Sbii: This view seemed 
liorne out, 1^ the &ct,.thBf it would be igipossiUe 
for any suppoiti dw enOtunou# wcl^t qf these 
anipisiB, ;^ey c^d noji d^h a tree, as did iho sloth 
at the presei^ thpuC, ^nd pud suhsistence upon its 
I bran^ea But the structure" of their teete was investi¬ 
gated hy Fr^bssor* Owen, and his discovery went in 
' complete opixisition to such au idea. It was shown 
that these teeth, poffid not, by afly possibility, grthd 
__ ~ ‘ . 

* An spcoont of this oxtranrdtnary aahinl is glvea in the seooml 
vidunw of the Journal, tiSw series, p. M4.' 


down the hard roots of frees; that, they were amt 
forimhd idi upon the same plan as the fdeth'df hea¬ 
vers, afid other .animal* whidi fed upi^ hard Vegetable 
substaUGes, ah'd wbid; had not only' enamel'present, but 
epawJ arratif^d in plates upim the substance of the 
tMth 'in such a .jnanoer as, jby the egual' wdar of the 
dentin, cenidhtum, and enamel, produced a constad^y 
rough suifaco hpon'the crown of the grinding teem. 
Ho&ng of this kind existc^ih the ibssil s]utb, amf it 
w^as perfectly clear that that gigantic creature could 
not hwe existed upon the roots of t^<8; that' it must 
have fed, in fact, upon tlie same kind of substances as 
the sloth of the present time. How did it gdt them ? 
Coidd it.climb trees? Certainly not Reasoning upon 
these facts; then, and umn the ha^ts of the animal, 
EVofsssor Owen was led h»»work out a most Curious 
irtuD of investigation, which led to the most complete 
history of the habits of any fossil animal, diOering V> 
widely from tbe animals of the present time, tiiat had i 
been erer ipvcn ftf tbe world, from the materitd sup- | 
plied by' the anatomist. He- had fully provedt as' for 
as circumstantial evidence epffid prove, that the babim 
of tlie animal were these :-^By its enormous digging 
forc-feet (for there was ho (tueSfion' that fhey 'were 
organised for digmng), it burrowed down, and' ex¬ 
cavated beneath the roots of trees, and'then,'rearing 
itself up upon its hind-legs and toU, as upon a tripod, it 
puslied against tho tree, swaying backwards and for¬ 
wards until the tree fell; then it btowgcd’upon tlie TeaVes 
and young shoots^, until it had conipjctoly "stripped 
them, wlien it weft on to another -. and Uic present 
sloth complctidy stripped one'tree beibre it left it. Pro- 
fessni^ Owuii had mentioned this circumstance to him 
(Dr Carpentei^, as showing the conjlrmation which acci¬ 
dent would sometimes give to elabprattdy worked-out 
views of this kind. He was explaining to I)r Buckland 
(tho principal advocate fur the theory that it ate roots) 
ilia views ripiyi the subject, who said, that if this was 
the case, tlic animals vaegld be very likely to be killed 
by the fall of the tree. Professor Owen replied, that their 
gigantic strength might imssibly push the'treo down ih 
a direction from tliem, and that they would have suffi¬ 
cient instinct to get out of the way. But the very next 
specimen that was brought home from South America 
(at present in the museum of the Royal College of Sur¬ 
geons, and which was worthy the iiispectiun of every 
one tbe least interested in the subject), the skeleton of 
the great milodon, the most complete skeleton this 
group, showed » very large fracture in the sknll of the 
animal; not made at the time of fossilisation, or since, 
but a fracture which had been united and hesded again. 
The fracture was one the animal niast have received 
from sucli an incident os a tree falling upon its head; 
but being provided with a very thick skull, of which the 
brains did not form a very great portion, it thus escaped 
vital injury, and eyei#usdly fcd a long and active life 
subsequent to this blow. 'Diis corresponded most re¬ 
markably with the views |fV6fesspr Owen had already 
suggested, in consequence of the ileterminatiou of the 
microscojiic observations of the teeth.* 

H'be lecturer Uicn adverted to another animal of the 
ancient world, one belonging to« still remoter era, and 
denuminj^t^ from certain extraordinary peculiarities in 
its teeth, the labyrinthidoi^ ' Ail must have hpardt'and 
many .witnessed tho fact, that the quarries at Stpurton in 
.Chethise, and Other miarries in the midland counties— 
’Worcestershire and 'Warwickshire—had presente^egu- 
br footpiarks of ap jinimaL He did not sl}U& to the 
recent un'determihed: footsteps, but t(> discoveries' some 
years ago of an animal irbiim'could only Ik retof^ to 
the group of batrochian reptaies or frogs,' as no other 
animal 'vras found which seeftied re make such fuot- 
l^ts. But Die eupfmouB size of the ffiotmarks seemed 
to militate against the idea that it was possible fbr such 
an. animal to have made the impress, fbr it wquld have 
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and previously, iiaturaUtts had been veryjpuch at a 
loss to obtsdn good characteristics for the dimion of the 
gronp. One division is characterised by Che presence 
of these extraordinary perforations; Die other by the 
absence of them, lly Die e.\aniiiiatioii of the recent 
shell with the animal in it, he had mode out, within the 
last few months, this very curious fact, which was quite 
Uniiue in the history of Die formation of shell, that in 
these tubes, passing to the external surface of the shell, 
Diere were glandular prolougaDons of the substance of 
the animal; that every one of the tulics contains a little 
gland connected with the mantle or skin lining the shell. 
It was evident, therclore, whatever might be tlie ollicc 
of the glands (wbicli was ndt determined). Die presence' 
or absence of tliese orifices in the shell must be regarded 
as of considerable importance. Suppose he took a sliell 
not perforated, and scaling off the minutest fragment 
(whicli it Wits more easy to do than in the other divisiyu 
of tercbratulas), placed it under the microscope, the 
following curioiu structure would be observed;—It is 
made up of aii e.xoessivu quantity of layers, cacti layer 
folded aiidr folded iqion itself; and this characteristic 
structure of these tercbratula< distinguished tbcm from 
every other sliell. Tlic internal surface of the shell being 
ground away, tidc-like markings were seen, laid one over 
another, wliich were, in fact, the extremities of these lung 
folds, which crop out obliquely upon the internal sur¬ 
face of the shell; and these long folds, iirokcn up into 
fr:tgincnts, have at tlic termination of every one of 
them tills long, tile-likc, rounded/orm. This structure 
lie liad inude out to be characteristic of that grou]>, and 
to coiitiiied exclusively to it; and therefore wi; arc 
cuaVbil to dcturiiiine with precision, fro’m tlie most mi¬ 
nute fragment of the shell. Die division Of the group to 
wliidi it belonged.* 

Ill a.future paper wo may return to this sulijccl, .and 
take advantage of Die Guardian's reports to give our 
readers some idea of the iliscoTcrics by the inicroscojie 
in pliysiology. 


■vfhrccstersliire and Waxwicksltire quarries soverid of the 
diones and teeth of this animal, and also some smaller 
teeth from Germany, which he was requested to exu- 
niiiio. Upon making a section of the teeth, ho found 
they were utterly dissimilar from anything he had else¬ 
where seen; and yet, when, unraveling this complex 
'Structure, and searching for something corresponding 
with it in other groups, he was gradually led to perceive 
that the bones and teetli must belong to reptiles interme¬ 
diate between the ordinary reptiles and fisiies: one bone 
nearly approaching Die idithyosaurus, another Dlh teeth 
of the lepidostetts [a saiiroid fish, resembling Die present 
bony pike], and one of the bones of Di&sword-flsli. GDicr 
indications led liira to perceive that teeth, and fragments 
of the jaws in which the teeth were imbedded, might 
have belonged to a hatradiian*reptile of the frog kind.’ 
^lus Dio case was made ont, and it was determined 
Diat the world, at the Dine of the deposition of tlic 
rock of Die Warwickshire quarries, contained a frog- 
like animal of probably the size of a litDe bullock. 

1 )r (Carpenter Dicn alluded to bis own investigations in 
determining the structure qf Die solid parts of animats 
allied to Die star-fish and s'ea-urehin. The shell of the 
ccliinus, or sea-urchin, was found to ho composed of a 
network of calcareous matter, sometimes forming a series 
of plates parallel to each other, and connected by little 
pillars proceeding from one surface to anoDicr. lii the 
spines with which the animal is covered, this network 
had a most beauDful appearance. Upon showing the 
sections of these objects mider the wcroscopc to a Mend 
engaged in the lace uianufacturc—kir Tloathcotc, the 
member for Tiverton—that gentleman observed that In; 
thought it would be a good pattern lor igev. (lt*would 
not be the first time that ubjedts in natural history Iiad 
suggested patterns; for within a few weeks after tlic 
publicaUon of a section of Die teeth of the labyriiiDiidon, 
it was to be seen in the centre of a large haiidkereliief 
]irinted in Manchester.) The criuoids, nr stiinc-lilics, 
were a,.fossil tribe of this oi^el of animals, and tlieir 
remains form a l.'urgc part of many ancient strata. It 
was supposed by mineralogists that the fragments of 
these animals, where calcareous matter had been infil¬ 
trated to Dip complete displacement of the oripual 
matter, were crystalline in strncture; but tlie lecturer 
had siiown that they contained a characterislic and 
beautifully-preserved structure. 

He had done the same with the shells of molluscs 
(common shell-fish), both ancient and iiiodcni. The 
Imrd parts of these animals are nut niifre masses of cal¬ 
careous matter, as a piece of limestone is, but arc dis¬ 
tinguished each ^y some peculiarity of structure, which 
the microscope exhibits to us. l’rim.arily. Die shell of 
a raoUuscous animal is composed of Melis of animal 
matter, in which arc contained calcareous matter. In 
mauy cases these cells a^ of a nrismatic form, and Die 
internal matter takes its shape team the ceils. * By see¬ 
ing, Dien, the smallest fragment of shell, or even a little 
of the calcarcouB dust left '#hea Die membrane was dis- 
cliarged from it, lie could tell to what tribe of raoUiisus 
it had belonged. Theresia a family of biv&lve.s, ^>ry 
prevtdent in early ages, and sDll existing—the terefira- 
tula—which have a fiiost peculiar structure, enabling 
the microscopist to dctermhic them wiDi ousa In Diis 
la^ group, two great divioona * have been assigned by 
microscopic observaDon. One division is marked by a 
seriu of little dots on the surface, sometime^ visible, 
although difficult to be seen by the naked eye, and 
sometimes requiring a strong magnifier to distinguish 
Diem. These dots are the orifices of canals which pan 
througlvthe shell from one surface to the other. .This 
was not known before |be test of the microscope was 
applied. He showed a rough diagram of the thickness 
of 'one of these shells, and Die cimals pMting nearly 
straight Diroagh) from surface to smrface; sometimes 
they whre found wuiding a litDe, but in many fossil 
species of tife oolite they passed through direct. This 
disDneU^h served to divide the very extensive ^uus, 
Oontuning several hundred species, into two divisions; 


FUAY CHISTOBAU 

A N.inilATIVE OF THE REVOLUTIONAHV WAR IN TEXAS. 

IIX I'KRCr n. ST JOHN. 

Before tlie war which for many years filled with dc.so- 
latioii and rapine Diewliolc of Texas, cotimisatiuii was 
extending its bimeficial influence into the very liearV of 
thecouiitry. TlieuntiringcncrgyandpcrscveranouofDm 
Anglo-Saxon r-ace were carrying the arts of peace and 
civilisation into the witds; and in every district where 
wood, water, and furtilu land tempted the adventurer, 
arose farms and cultivated fields. The savages, even 
the wild and warlike Comanclies, wcr6 easily con¬ 
ciliated, and the whole Land was dotted—.at vast dis¬ 
tances one from tbOcOthcr, if, is true—with smiling 
homesteads. Tliat Imppy and pobic results would have 
ensued, none can donbt, had not the trump of w.-ir 
shaken the fabric of society, and replaced the back 
settlements in the condition of a wild and uiipruduetive 
w.aste. 

Andrew Pollock, a Kentuckian landowner of no in¬ 
considerable wealth, had been one of the earliest colo¬ 
nists wl^fibtermined, at the instance at Motes Austin, 
the original settler, to make Tuxas his home. Of pecu¬ 
liar tastes, iiowlwer, which led him to love the solitude 
and sublimity of the woo<ls and the mighto prairies, 
wlicre none but the painted Indian is fljShq to dwell. 
Pollock, wiDi his family, patted Die oqiiei^st borders* 
of civilisaDon, and erected his tent sojiher ;^rty miles 
beyond San Antonio d« Bexar, vritmn the district 
where the Arabs of the Amerieali desert, the Coman- 
clict,* hunted and fougbti Hid habitation presented, 


A Of ihta rsmarkaMe trfbt'ot lndiH]S.>Wtfr Uunnrra, rmtoms, 
and pooiiUulti^»-«n Mioount wiU to found tn -• Thu Knehaoted 
Rock,' a fittfo volumt by the author ol Dm above narrative. Lon¬ 
don: Harwtod ta4 Adim. . ' . . " 
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after twoVcars of caro had hcon devoted to it, a most 
! ]>I^ing mht. Andrew Pollock had selected na his 
{ abiding pim the mouth of a valley, where a stream 
: burst from its pent-up position between craggy heights. 

I To the north and cast spread a vast plain, dotted 
with its lands of timber, while a thick grove in the 
1 vicinity of the dwelling showed'that the wary Ken'' 

^ tuckiott was as much alive to the importance of his 
: proximity to wood as to water. The dwelling and its 
i utiportenanres had been erected witli care and taste; 

its aisc lietokcning that room had been provided fur a 
' large family, while a stockade proved that danger was 
i yet to be feared in that sec}udc(l spot. Numerous fields 
' of com, maize, and other vegetable produetions, were 
earcfuUy fenced in, while largo hdrds of cattle roamed 
; at will over the plain, recall{Hl at even by the sound of 
' till* gnardinn’s voice and IwII. 

■ Early on the first Sabbatli tnom ip May 1830, the 
•a hole family and tlio labonrcrs wore congregated on a 

I kind of lawn in front of tlu: dwelling at breakfast, 'llie 
'■ family was composed of the father, innthcr, two sons, 
and a daughter, Helen Pollock, a obarmifig girl, who 
I added to the unsopbisticatedness of the vilds tlie ad- 

■ vantages of an excellent education. A dozen farm- 
• IhlH)urers and tlieir wives, with half as many black 
1 slaves, cztmpleted llw party, if we add a solitary'Indian, 

who stood leaning against an upright post a little 
i way from tlu: table. Pray liristobid was .in .anomaly 
! ill bis tribe. About two-aml-twenty, gay, tall, and 
\ liandsomc, with features utterly distinct from bis com- 
: jiaiiimis, though paint and exiiosurc had done their 
' worst, this young man commanded a band of firing 
; w.arriors, who carried their arms into tin; vcrywicart 
' of .Mexico. His followers, about sixty in number, it 
I was notorious, were belter .accoutred and better ^ro- 
i vi.lcd ill every way than their fellows, while, different 
I' from tlic u.sual Indiiui prnctiee, they yiehied implicit 
(ilicdiciicc to their oliief. lictweeii Pollock and Fray 
<'ristohiil, a.s be coIIchI himself, a friendsliip bad sub- 
, sistcil i.ver since tile fanner's settlement, winch was iu- 
valiialilc to tlio white man, wiio, in tlie constant preseneu 
, of ids ('omanebo friend at bis farm, found bis best pru- 
tcctioii agiiinst injury. 

*J tell you. Fray Cristolial,’ said Andrew' Pollock, 
i ' on tile present necasion you must be mi.staken. A 
I ‘Mexican army in full march on Te.x.a.s, .and a regiment 
! n>draguons about to pass this way—impossihle !* 

‘ Fray t'riatobid has seen them. AVar has begun, 

I the Mexicans have thousands in the field, and my 
I friend will feel the first blow if be is not wise.’ replied 
I the other calmly but finuly, in pure English, or rather 
Amcric.an, ns our tongue is called in these regions. 

‘You appear very positive,’ 8.ajd the ctilouist, ‘ and 1 
1 must fain credit' your words. Hut what would you 
b.ivc me do? If the Mexiiains are iu such force as this, 
surely to defend this hduse would lie of little use, unless 
indeed yout warriors maid bo brouglit down?’ 

I ‘My warriors are far on the war-path, .and Fray 
Oiatobiil is'alone. His arm would he as a reed to de¬ 
fend ; but be will bide tlie gray-Iiend and bis floek,’ 
exclaimed he, his eye glancing with a look of mingled 
bitterness and admiration at 1-Iulcu. 

‘Fly, fuid leave my homo to the destr(f>(?T?’ 

‘ Or stay and be destroyed with your httiJfef said the 
Comanche chief. . 

I ‘ Father,’ interposed. Helen, rising rod moving nearer | 
I to him, let homo and the wealth of this world 

perish alaae; than us die with it If there is danger, 

I fsUow Ct^bal’s advicei and fly.’ 

< It is tte Isife,’ said the Indian in a tone of deep de¬ 
jection; ‘ look up the valley; the sombreros of the Mexi¬ 
cans arc rising on the edge of the cUfl’.’ 

I It was too true.: the itcaxie of that quiet spot was to 
I bo invaded, abd ^tbe ruthless and pitiless Mexicans, 
'• with orders to 'ti^i ail Americans as rebels, and put 
them to death bn rite spot Before tlio strength of 
'Texas was discovered, stich was the tembie mlicy of 
‘ f - the late President Santa Anno. A loud shout from the 


Mexican cavalry proclaimed their delight at ttiohrar- I 
rival at a habitation; and in a few moments the house ' 
was surrounded, and all its inhabitants made prisoners, ' 
with the exception of Fray Cristobid, who had instantly ' 
sought the cover of the woo<l. Tlie wild appearance ;; 
of the centralist trooiM was little’calculated to re-'\ 
assure the captives. With huge low-crowned hats, I' 
g.mdy jackets adorned with buttons, pantaloons co- 1 ' 
vered with tinsel, rod thtf tterajm salttlUro, or fancy | i 
blanket, they at the first glance looked picturesque |; 
enou^i; but black and unwashed faces, ryes in wbich i 
gleamed uo fire of mind or inteUcct, the knowledge of | • 
their gross ignorance, with their huge mustaches, [. 
blunderbusses, and every variety of firearms, filled tbo j - 
thoughts W’ith visions of banditti, to whom, in guise and i 
conduct, the Mexican loldfcrs unfortunately approxi¬ 
mate too much. • ' ■ 

.■Andrew Pollock, with his whole family and deprn- ■ 
dents, were now led before the curnmanding officer, a 
young mail in a faded uniform, witli the addition i.f a 
yellow eloak and a high stceple-erownwi haf. This 
was Colonel Don ,Toae de Sarmieiito, who, eyeing his .' 
jirisoiiers with little favour—exee])t indeed the fair- ' 
iiaired and now pallid Helen—inquired wiio they were, ; 
and wliat they did witbin the couflnea of the Mexiean ;' 
territory? Andrew Follock, wlio iiiiderstiKid Spanish, ’ 
ri'plied somewhat liaiighfily that he was a free-born i,, 
.dmcrieun eitizcn, and, by adoption, a member of the , 
new republic of Texas, (.’olonel Don .lose scarcely per- i' 
mittial 1:iiii 10 1iill^h his reply, ere be cried, ‘ A rebel I a ' 
rolien Jtfurrtnx ti imicii lox Tejanos !* I shall rest here a ' 
day or so: to-morrow' morning, at daybreak, let the-se ' 
rclifcft’—cornsrebendini: liy a sweep of his arm all the 
wliite men—‘die. You, Pietro, back to (leneral AVoll, 
and bring his w'aTMnt for their execution.’ Andrew •: 
I’ulloek and hi* 'ons, with all the white men, wen" now 
hurried into one of their outhouses, round whieli a ’ 1 
strong guard was placed, while Helen and the rest of [ 
llic women were placed*iii safe custody w ithin one of i 
Jlic huts of the labouFers, .also guarded. i 

('■olonel Jose, after giving the incxiilicable order, as it 
appeareil to bis men, to spare .all property as muelt as i 
possible, and to touch notliing but what was absolutely 
ni'ee.s.sary for their rcfrcsliment. sat down on llio lawn i 
with bi.s ofliis'rs to eat the nntasted breakfast, whieb 
bad b<‘en provjth^d for its rightful owners. For some i 
time the eolonel was silent, apparently musing deejily ;. 
within biniself. At length he spoke in a low tone to the j 
next in eominand. It ajijicarcd tliat, struck by the ' 
eoinfurt, pence, anil tr.anquillity of that retired boiulet, . | 
tlu: soldier, called inueli against bis yill from the plea- ; 
snres of Mexieo city, bad conceived a desire, very • 
natural iu a eftnqueror, of appropriating I’ollock’s pro- I 
petty to bis own use; and as of course, in his view of 
tilings.^ Mexieo inus^ trimupb, of settling there and . 
making it bis home.* ‘ It will make a lovely vanebero,’ 
said he, gazing with nilmusition at all the evidences of 
Aimlo-Saxon taste ami industry displayed around; ‘and 
with tlu^ little, fair beauty fur its mistress, it would U: 
ak]>erreet paradi.se.' CoIoue',To.se was notoriously a man 
of pnpulse; but ns the pivsent jvhhii promised to trans¬ 
form a lieut'.Mi.uit-eolonel into a colonel, the inferior 
ofiieer niafie no coinmcn^ but with a meaning smile 
said, ‘You can Ictirn your fate at once; make her hand ; 
Ibe pjiee of Iier fntlicr’s life, and I doubt not Padre 1 
Vevortlia will wed you on tbo spot. The oldk fellow ; 
will doubtless ho too happy to give his daughter’s hand ! 
and bis possessions to save bis rebel life.’ Cifiouel Jose, > 
approvingof bis subordinate’s idea, Helen and her father 
wci'c sent for. 'J'he interview ti«k place in the best 
room of the house, where thck invader nnceremonioiisl) , j 
installed, himself in the arm-chair that up to that d iy , 
only the patriarch of the spot ever sat in, Tlie colonel’s ; 
air was self-satisfied and confident. Uo knew tbo lax I 


V Death te tU Texans *-.« cry which hntrisd hundi;^ nf Texans ^ 
1(1 a hliiedylnil Four himiiced wsro alaughtcnd Sn ooM Unod at 
ono time In tho war. 
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' vihiacljdes in vogue in Mexico, and that few would there 
nteitate be^een life and hohcror. He therefore boldly 
I ^ached his proposition of giving Pollock and all his 
dependents liberty in exchange for his possessions and 
his daughter. Follook was petrifled; while Helen, whp 
understood Spanish, looked at her captor in disgust 
•No, infamous spoliator!’ said the stern Kentuckian; 
*my life W ta your hands—take it; but neither lands 
not child shall he yours. My daughter wed a Mexican 
robh^! No. My life you will take; but yet a few4ays, 
and iny brave countrymen will scourge you aiid your 
rac^ back beyond the Great River.’ The colonel was 
sounded, and at once ordered his pfisoners back to 
ooMuement Sentiments of this character were so 
niew to him. that it required some leisure cre he fully 
comprehende<l their force. He then reiterated his 
confmands for the execution, stroked his mustache 
with a self-satisfied air, and lay down to an early 
siesta. 

Helen, meninvhile, who sat at her prison window 
gazing ont upon the scene before her with vacant eye, 
dwelt will; agony ;ipon the position of her family. Her 
thoughts were of a mixed ciiaracter. Horror at the 
proposition of the Mexican partisan was mingled witli 
the Tcfiection that her sacrifice might save many whom 
she loved. This again was doubtful, as the free gift 
of the property appe.ared tlie great object aimed at by 
Don Jose. Then came upon her other thoughts of one 
who had laid his life and love at her feet, and whom 
she had_ T«3Ci:ted with disdain becau^ of his colour— 
Pfay Cristobal. He had offered to quit his tribe, liis 
roving life, all for her, and settle down a colonist under 
the banner of Texas. Her manner, her Slirinking re¬ 
pugnance at binding hcrsell' to one witli Indian blooil in 
his veins, iiad been sufiieiejtt answer lu? the warrior. 
He had spoken no more, hut his altered mien indicated 
deeply-wounded feelings. Helen knew him well, and 
knew that, under other circunTfitf.nce.s, Fray Cristobal 
had perilled life, all, for her and her family. She felt 
with bitter regret that on his devotion she now had 
no claim. 

The day passed; the Mexiciui soldiers ate, drank, 
slept,, and amused titeniselves, a few keeping watch. 
Night came, and then sentinels were posted at every 
weak point: in fact a chain of soldiers surrounded tlie 
house. Ingress and egress appeared equally impossible. 
Hours pas^d; the last, meal v as brought to tho 
prisoners, wiOi an intimation that at'daybreak the 
terrible tragedy would be enacted. For gre.atcr safety, 
lights were denied them, though the guards omitted to 
deprive the captivtfs of their pipes and tobacco pouches, 
in which flint and steel were always kept For about 
two hours after sunset, no sound was heard save the 
measured tramp of the mounted sentinels without the 
stockade, and of the footwifnin. lijlen sat alonci.at tho 
window of her hut, which overlooked the lawn. To the 
right was the outhouse contasaing the male prisoners, 
to the left the stream. On this now fell the rays of the 
dim moon, just rising from Subank of clonUs; ami on tiiis 
Helen 'gazed, under tho influence of the only feeling 
which preserved her froit. utter despair. It wanted Vin 
hour pfn^dpight, and yet there was no sign grven. Ten 
minutes more pasKd, when a jdark mass rising slowly 
from the water gave hope, and made poor Helen’s heart 
beat wilffly. A figure was clearly visible. It'stood 
upon thfc brink of the stream, near a wood-pile, when 
a miaket-shot was fired by an observing sentineL A 
h ^vjr plunge was heard in the water, and whpn the 
altfrined sentinels reached tlie spot, a dark mass was 
seen fioSting down the river, already at a distance. 
8atis^'.;jl^t ,the Indian intruder .had hpen , slain,’or 
; mortal^ woohd^, tho soldiers, after reporting as much, 

I refiirn^'ty their pos'ts. ^ ^ ’ 

' Helen, whdh^^eh the Indian, aiW tlfrowlng a log 
. uito the river,g)[}tde beliiiid tlie wood-pile, now saw him, 

I with intgim anxiety,.ewl along, the line of bnildinga 
He rcacli^the 8pDt,wlvmrafie stood, and was about to 
,^8S, when a low-whispeted^’Cristobal’ arreried llfft). 


* Miss Pollock,’ said ho in the Same tone,' i^one sen- j 
tence tell me alt yon know.’ Helen in a hurried 
words explained all. ‘ Your father, all, shidl bo saved.’ , 
‘ Oh‘, Cristobal, do that: save jmy father, my mother, 
my brothers all, and ray deep and eternal gratitude 
riiall be yours.’ * Gratitude is but a Cold word to mo,l 
said Cristobal, whq witn her dropped all semblance of 
Indian manner. * Be geherous, dear Cristobal,’wliispered 
Helen, blushing unseen in the darkness. ‘ I have l)uen i 
ernel, unkind, but your devotion to my friends will | 
make me forpt all.’ ‘Even my Indian blood?’ said 
Cristobal, with a sad melancholy in his tone wliich went ; 
to the girl’s heart. ‘ AU but your ubble risk of life and j 
all life’s joys to save my friends.’ ‘ And yOu, Miss Pol¬ 
lock?’ ‘ Cristobal,' ssiid the agitated girl hurriedly; ‘dear 
Cristobal, such dreadfiil scenes as tliesc make us live 
years in an hour. Call me, then, Helen; save my father 
and mother, and hope every riling.’ Fray seized the 
girl’s hand through the bivrrwl window, and said in u 
husky tone, ‘ If J save all, would you forget ray Indian 
taint, and bc^omo iny wife?’ ‘I would—I will,’ said 
Helen, wlio in this hour of peril became a woman, forget¬ 
ting all maiden coyness in the excitement of the mo¬ 
ment. ‘From gratitude only?’ said Cristobal gloomily. 

‘ I will never marry a man I do not love and respc'ct.’ 
‘And you will be mine?’ ‘1 will.’ ‘You love iiie 
then?’ ‘Dear Cristobal, waste not tho precious mo¬ 
ments ; riiink what is most de.aT to you, and doubt not 
but time will prove you not far wrong.’ Tliero was a 
tenderness in Helen’s tone wliich carried irrosistililc 
conviction, and pressing her hand to his lips, the young 
man gided away towards the shed in which tlie men 
were confined. 

AJirief and hurried conversation now ensued, wliich 
h.aving lasted about ten minutes, the Comanche chief 
rctnrneii and bidding Helen lie of good cheer, again 
souglit the river, and plunging therein, disfippeanal. 
The agitated girl now noticed that a great bustle was 
taking place in tlie shed containing the male pri¬ 
soners, ns if the whblo party were busily cng-igcd in 
moving all it coiitaineii Sounds of breaking up Iwr- ! 
rcls were plainly heard, and then the low and cautions 
striking of a light. Helen’s heart bent violently; slic 
felt (xmfidont that some plan arranged between Cristo¬ 
bal and her father was about to be carried out Next 
instant a flame rose in the shed on the side which com¬ 
municated to tlie outbuildings and granaries, wliilo 
h.andfuls of burning sticks were Oast from narrow Uiop- ' 
boles, which were intended to supply light and air to ' 
the erection. Tho alarm was given; tlio ^itinels rushed 
to stay tlie flames and punish the audacious captives, 
wlicn the door flew open, and a volley of musketry was 
poured upon the astonishefi Mcxic.an8.' Hie prisoners 
had been placed in the arsofial of fhe whole hamlet. 
And now, amid the roar of muskeffy and the craekl iiig of 
the flames, came the fearful Ooioandie war-wlioop from ■ 
tlie plains upon the bewildered and affrighted Mexicans. 
To defend tlie house was impossible, as tlie flro would 
Btxm wrap it in one mass of flames j but for this a 
successful resistance might have been made. As it was, 
witlfout attempting to recapture the armed Anglo- 
Saxons, who poured a gulling fire upon tlfieni, the Mexi- i 
can CBvalrjMounted, and collecting in One dense body, ! 
retreated towards the valley, followed hy^fho Conianctio i 
horse, of whom tl*py entertained a most wholesome and 'I 
salutary fear. . ,,, 

Efforts wcr6 now made, tp diingttSsfe^W flames, ' 
which had been the tnjdn lnS,trtoimnt,fe fin®i&ng the i 
Mexicans, who, hut for this, woifia,h4ve idST^od the ; 
house against the Cohianehos. It .wrtj-hdwever, invain, i 
and all that could Jbe done vii til 're'movc tho wagons i 
and ever^ kind of vduable. from their proximity to the 
conflag^tion. HiiSi the piWty sbofi-OTectel, the fur- ' 


tuckian but srtibtfli 
Still, moire than 1 


4ihg rubbish bl^lcen^ stui 
j for had been savefi in 
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shape of hi^aaehold goods and cattle, While not ono pre* 
cious life hatl^lioeu lost. 

No time w!is, howerver, to lie lost, as the whole Mexi¬ 
can force could easily orertake them. The wagons 
were loaded with rapidity, the oxen harnessed, and the 
I ciUUe all driven into herds. In an hour every pt;epa- 
I ration.was made, the vvord was given, and, escorted by 
, the Comunches, Andrew Pollock turned his back upoq 
his late home,' to seek one less subject to the inroads of 
iin iimullDg army. Like most of his neighbours, the 
patriarch of tliu wilderness had resolved to send his wife 
and daughter, with the other wopten, to the sca-coast, 
and, joining General Samuql Houston, do battle for his 
country. For several days the .Comanches accoinpahied 
the cavalcade, and tlien, according to Indian custom, 
(lisiipiK an'd without the ceremony of an adieu. The 
leader, however, remained, who then, in the presence of 
I her whole family, decla{cd tlio engagement between 
I biuiscdf and Helen. Andrew Pollock started in anger, 

I and turning to his daughter, said, with little delicacy 
11 towards his (loniancho preserver, ‘ Helen marrj' an In- 
i i dian !’ ‘ Who saved my father fsom death aftd me from 
I: worse?’repliedIlcleufirmly. ‘NotanIndian,*exclaimed 
\' ('ristot)nI, at ttiis instant extending a parchment to An- 
'' drew; ‘ lint Henry Norton of Kentucky, captain in the 
; servi'H; of the republic, of Texas.’ The young man then 
' I (\phiined that liis father, impelled by romantic feelings, 

,: had wedded a ixiautiful Indian girl; that on coming into 
Iho enjiiyiocnt of that parent’s property, galled by the 
. (snice.ded sneers of some of his acquaintance, anil the 
\ feeling that Indian blood w'as in his veins, he had adopted 
; his inoliier’s baptismal name, and fled to her rolatives, 

; wlu'ri’, by dint of gallantry, and by sponding his iu- 
. ennu- among them, he had raised the tr(x>p we have 
j ahcive alluded to. Until he saw Helen, he had dutemiitied 
I for ever to dwell with the Cotnanelics: her beauty ha<l, 
j however, won him hack to civilisation. We need entiT 
' into no further partiunlnrs. The lovers wt-re united j 
• j Henry, Andrew, and the sons, all distinguished them- 
. 1 selves in the war of indcraudence: it ended; and now 
1 j isioct! being finally established, tlJe family once more 
i occupy tlieir original abiding-place, where* the writer in 
■ IH-J 2 enjoyed their unalfbeted hospitality. 


:: A WORD ON THE ENGLISH AND SCOTUH 
• CRIMINAL LAW. 

j' Diiiiisc; the last few years, a commission has been in- 

■ vestigating the state of the criminal law of England, 

:: with a view to its amendment; and already eight rc- 
h ports--blue-books of portly sixe—h.ave made tliuir ap- 

pc.wiutce. That tlte English criminal law stands in 
I need of great reform, is Universally acknowledged, and 
' every one must be glaj to learn that at length somc- 
!, thing is likely, from the recommendation of these rc- 
•. ports, to be done. From what we have seen, however, 
i of the reiM)rts, it is to be feared that this ‘ sometlking’ 
will be altogether homoropathic in its practical applica- 
I tion. A number of the worst features of the system 
I will in all probability remain. 

j I One thin^ str^s us as lemarkable in prjusing these 
I j reiiorti—the apparent ignorance among the cAnmission 
} of therij behig such,a country as ScJtland, or such a 
I thing as Scottish crimihal law.. We scarcely think this 
j speoiet of jf^iorahoo’ commendabla In looking about 
i for bette^-mtittttet and usages, it is srirely worth while 
inquiring if aiiyt^dnp of the kiftd ckft be had from a 
I nountry so very near home; more especially since the 
.; crimin.nl ctxld of that dount^ does hbt ^eem to ttand in 
: I need of either cc^missions Or bloe-^oks, hut goes on 
111 a way quite siitlsfectory m Rs people. V^e propose^ 

; in our humble Way, to leiMody this ovcwiglit. 

The Scottish crimlnai Jaw l4 only to a small extent 
founded oS special statute. The origin of much of it is 

■ -- - - 


unknown, or is at least very remote; and, In genewl 
tone and tendeney, it may be described as temparateaiid 
humane. Embodied in a few law-books, which are 
considered as authorities, it is simple and intelligible to : 
every comprehension. The forms of its administration, { 

,however, are more remarkable tlian its doctrines; and i 
it is to these we crave the attention of our Rngliah j 
readers. , | 

In the first place, all crimes whatsoever, from I 
simple larceny to the biost heinous offences, fall within I 
tho cognisance of a public prosecutor. To every court | , 
of justice in the 'kingdom a public prosecutor is 'at- j 
tached. An civic jurisdictions, police-courts, county 
or Sheri ff-courts, as welj as .the higher criminal tri- 1 
bunals, have their respective proseentorS. The pro- | 
sccutors thus attached to the inferior courts dte | 
styled procurators-fttcal; those connected with the i 
higher jurisdictions are the lord-advocate and his de- I 
putes. These functionaries respectively teceife com- i 
plaints from parties injured, sift out the facta of the 
case, and sue the criminals before the court to which I 
they belong, ultogcther at the public expense. Tlie injured i 
party in no ease has anything to do with the duty of i 
prosecuting j ho is summoned only as a witness, and ' 
gives himself no uneasiness as tq the result. When he ! 
has given bis evidence, he has no more to say or do. 
Neither the prosecutor nor other officers of court call 
on him for a single farthing of expense. All this is ' 
quitorfiifferent in England, wliere the private or injured ' 
party is bonnef to prosoante. and lia.s generally io pay a 
large sum in expenses. Wo have lieard it stated, though 
we speak only ffi'tn hearsay, that the slicing of a crimi¬ 
nal lad'orc one of the higlier courts hi England seldom | 
costs the uiihkppy pro^cutor less than twenty pounds, j 
At all events, the expens^, whatever it is, acts as a pre- i 
teutive to complaint. It would appear that the wisest ' 
thing any man can do who is robbed, is never to say ' 
a word about it. llie expectation, under such a system, 
of anything like a (»rrect return of tho crimes annually 
committed is out of the question.* \ 

Wc have mentioned one point in which the Scottish ■' 
procedure may Ix) considered stn»rior to the English; 
the next is, thenncaiis of determining whether there be 
sufficient grounds for bringing the accused to trial. Ttiis ‘ 
determination in Scotland rests with the lord-advocate, 
or with the procurators-flsual in thb case of inferior . 
offences. Thb lord-advocatc is a responsible crown 
officer ; and it is matter of observation that be prosecutes 
iieithcr,wantonly norjicglig«tIy: the cases laid before 
him and his deputes undergo a deliberate scrutiny. Ry ' 
this arrangement, which i«e never heard impugned, the 1 
public generally are put to no kind of trouble. To pre- ‘ 
lent opillcssion, and afford an opportunity of preparing 
a (jffence, the indictment must be served on the accused 
■Bftoen days at least before hfal, along with a list of j 
tho witnesses to be brought against him, also the names j 
of oil the jurors who are to appear on the assize. Poor ;; 
prisoners are assigned agents and counsel to conduct ; | 
their case through the court. Compare this simple and ; j 
humane, yet efficient macUlnery, with the clumsy Eng- 1 1 
lish apparatus of a grand jury—sending men to trial by ;; 
the score with scarcely a minute’s warning. At the j! 
ccfitral criminal court in Lo4don, the grand jury some- ; j 
times passes three or four hundred eases through its > 

* Since tho abuvo was in type. Sir Robert Peel has propoapd In ! 
parliaraoitt to pay tlio exponaes of proaocntioii from tho pubUo > 
huuN; but .thia, we Ixflievo, only applies to tlbit portion of the j 
*arwuii»una11yhorn»1iythe«>untyrates—nattoth.'^-tpayable _\ 
by the privato prosecutor. ^. j i 
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j h^ndfl within a week, the inTestigation of a case in 
' many instances not occupying a qtlarter of an hoar. 

I Following the accused into court, we again see how 
I ma{;^i more reasonable is the routine of procedure against 
: him in the Scottish oriminal law. There is a dclilxirate 
distinctness in efesy step in tlie process. Tlie witnesses 
are sworn by one of the judges in a solemn and impres¬ 
sive manner, by the holding up of the right hand, and 
I calling on the Almighty to attest the truth of wh.it is 
! about to be uttered. The attitude of the judges rising 
i from his chair with outstretched arm to perform tliis 
j duty, is considered so striking, as to have been adopted 
; by the sculptor : one of the finest statues in Scotland is 


; that of President ForlMss in thj; act of administering an 
i oath. In England, as is well knuwp, oaths arc adininis- 
' tered by an inferior officer of court causing tlie witness 
, to kiss the outside of a book, and this ho does in a inan- 
j ncr so hurried .wd profane, as to be little better than a 
' burlesqiie. With respect to the examination which fol- 
i lows, wc would add, that in no Scottish court of justice 
j would barristers be sufffered for one moment to bully 
I and ridicule witnesses, as they seem to do with impunity 
J in England. In the execution of their onerous duties, 
i the Scottish judges uniformly ant the part of protectors 
I alike to witnesses and the nnfurtun.'ite prisoners at tlioir 

I bar; tlie decorum which uniformly prevails, the pains 
! taken to arrive at the trutli, and the appearance of even- 

I I handed justice, in trials hi-fore tho Supreme Criiniiud 
j I Court at Edinburgh, or miy of the circuits, seldoni fail 
I! to excite the admirati' n of str;u<gL'r.<. Within the last 


few years in England, prisoners liave been j ennitted to 
plead by counsel.' In Scotland, this has I '.ssti tlie huniaiic 
practice for centuries. 


In the enclosing of a jury, thc^siiiwrior'advantages of 
our northern practice is reniatKahly cunspiuiious. Out 
of a certain number of persons summoned, yf/itwi are se* 
lected by lot, and tlieir decision, by a nmjoritff, if tiioy 
cannot all agree, at once settles tiic innocence or guilt 
of tlie prisoner. Compare this latter arrangement Vith 
the English {dan, of uumpclling twelve men to be unani¬ 
mous one way or aiiotlicr I The spectacle of starved 
juries is never seen in Scotland ; and one can only won¬ 
der how such a barbarism should till t\tis day be tole¬ 
rated in the sister kingdoms. A few days ago, as wc 
observe by the newspapers, a jury on a criminal trial 
was nearly starved to death at Mullingar, in Ireland. 
The reixirt is worth extracting. 

‘This morning, at ten o’clock, the Ciiief Jiistico of the 
Common Pleas and the Chic^ Uaron took their waU on tho 
bench, when the jury were called i(‘co court. *' 

Chkf liaron. —Well, geiitlcincn, have you agreed to your 
verdict? ** 

Fortman. —No, my lord, wc have not. 

Chief Baron, —Is there any llkuiiiinod of your agreeing ? 
Fonmaiu —Not the least, my lord. tl 

I Chief Baron, —Under (I.liosc circumstances, gcntlcmcii, 

^ yon must again retire to your room, as there i| no altema- 
i I tive. We have no disoretion in the matter. 

I I Foreman.—lAy lord, tiiere is not tho least use in our tc- 
; tiring agam, as there is no possibility of our ever agreeing, 
j There ate ten of us one way, aud two the other; so, my lord, 

{ you may as well bo good enough to discharge us, for agree ' 
] we never will on this case. We are now twenty-four honra 
! locked up in our room, with only some water for rofiesh- 
. ment, and a very indifferent fire, and some of us in very 
! poor health indeed. Our room is more like a dungeon 
: than an^ldng else ; and iPVe are confined any longer, it 
: may seriously endanger our lives. 

After a short disoussion, the jury were sent back to their 
.. dungeon, proteetlug that they should be starved. Iliey 
> occordiiwly remalued in conlineiuent all night and next 
: day, ana were^nly relieved at the end of forty hours, at 
1 wliich tiu^hey remained of the same way of ttfinltiug as 
' 1 at first. A new trial was ordered.’ 

'•v-tf-- ■ . 


^ I I 

Tho editor of the newspaper {Daily A’inst, January 24) 1 1 
wlicnoe we copy these jiarticnlars, concludcs^'ith the fol- | [ 
lowing just remarks:—‘Suppose these mmtroatod gcu- , 
tlomeu had been at Icnrtli, as a question of 8eif-i>Tc.scrva- ; 
tion, starved into a verbal agrceincnt, and pronounced a i 
decision. What is it ■wortli? Can justice W'ceivo it?— ! 
can common-sense receive it ?—can public opinion recoivo ■ 
it? No; but law Can. Truly a pretty condition of the | 
Ipw in tho ninutcentli ccntuiy! * * If by llieso pro- ' 

oeedings of a liarbarous age—by which I mean the present ;, 
age, os ill t1u.i iiisUnce istlpably united with the ages of . 
torture and other liarbarities in tho insulleil u.mie of jus- .' 
tioc—if by these proceedings any one of these gentlemen . 
fomiiiig the jury.at Mullingar should lose his life, cither in , ’ 
a few days, or weeks, or inoittiis, as tlie pievious eirenm- , 
staunc or liis years, constitution, and heiih !i or sickness I i 
.at tile time may detennine, then the law is directly I 
cliaigcable with wilful and deliberate murder.’ } 

Wliat a state of aft'airs Is this! lii trying one man, ; 
murdering a dozen. The remedy—and the only one 1. 
we can sec—is to introduce the Scotch practice of a 1 1 
jury of fifteen, whoso decision, by a majority, shall he ' I 
deemed sufficient. ! 


The last point on which we have a wish to speak, is {, 
the indecent haste with wliich the ordinary class of j* 
cases are tried in England. Tlie whole afliiir at the Gld 1 1 
Bailey seems to bo conducted with the spued of a vvliirl- | 
wind. Before a poor wretch can look about him, he ;; 
finds himself condemned to transportation or tlic gallo ws. 
More time is usually ocxuipied in a Scottish small-deht ' 
court to detennine a cl.aiin of five shillings, tliaii i.s in \ \ 
ninny instances employed in deciding on the fate of a , 
fellow-ere.ature at tliis Englisli tribunal. This eMva-sive. I: 


Iirceipitaney, arising, no doubt, from tlic undue aceiimii- 
iation of cases, and the incapacity of the court to over¬ 
take tliem, docs not, as far as wo can perceive, call 
fortli tlic rcproliation of the commissioners, wlio only 
refer to tlic frequiuit neoesnity fur a »eie trial; and this 
they consider a desideratum in a variety of cases. U'c 
.altogcllier object to this clumsy mode of remedying an 
acknowledged abuse. Instead of granting jiowcr to in¬ 
stitute new tri.'ds, on the ground of correcting previous 
errors, would it not be mucli more reasonable to take 
time to investigate the case at first?—devote a day, or 
even half a day to the trial, instead of slapping it oil’ 
in fifteen or twenty minnte.s ? 

In the blue-books before ns, there is gomeromarka'ile 



evidence bearing on this cruel perversion of justice. It | ( 
seems to be not an unusual thing in the metropolis to | 
condemn men for crimes of which they are altogctlicr | 
innocent. Sometimes these unfortunate are liatigcd; 
and in other instances, by a little fortunate inquiry, 
they arc saved. Will it be credited, that in tlie year 
I8‘i8, no fewer than six persons were saved from death 


in the course of only nine months, in London alone, by 
tlic humane exertions of two jmlividuals, who made it | 
appear, beyond dispute, that in five casc.s of the six i 
tlie prisoners were totally innocent, while in the rc- i 
maintng case the prisoner, although seemingly guilty, 1 
had been convicted in a grossly illegal manner? The 
first of these cases mentioned in evidence was that of 
two men, Anderson and Morris, who were condemned | 
to death for a robbery, and ordered for execution. By a 1 
little inquiry, while these poor men were under sentence, 
Mr Wilde, an attorney in extensive practice in London, 
discovered that «iey were really innocent. With Uie 
greatest difficulty he procured a reprieve, but not till 
half-past eleven o’clock ou the night before tlw exe¬ 
cution was to take place. Perhaps even thefi it might 
not have been procured, but fdr the assistimec of the 
i governor of the prison and hk deputy, who were led to 
take the same view of the case aa Mr Wilde. 

Mr Wilde detailed a second case. A ro.an named 
Smith was found guilty of forgery, and sentenced to 
death. He had pled guilty on the assurance tliat if 
he did so Ids life would be spared; but there was no 
appea^ce of this protli^ being folfiUed, oltlkottgh the 
connexions of the party condemned used every excr- 
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fion to save him. About ibiw or Are days before that 
fixed for execution, Mr Wilde, who had heard the 
condemned sermon preached, was applied to l»y tlie prij- 
souer'a brother-in-law, a yespeotable tradesmaii in Corii- 
hill, who hdd been going about for several days trying 
to obtain a licaring in behalf of his unfortunate relative. 
Prom liini Mr Wilde learned the particulars of the caae.( 
Tlic prosecution, it appeared, was instituted by the 
Coinniitteo of Bankers j and as many prisoners ha«l been 
acquitted in like cases from the dilliculty of proving the 
utterance, the solicitor for the Committee of Bankers 
tliuiight fit to authorise Mr Cope, the city marshal, to 
go to the prisoner and promise that, if he pled guilty, 
ills life would be spared; fit other words, his sentence 
would be commuted into transportation for life. Mr 
Wilde cominunioatcd these facts to Sir Robert I’eel, 
wlio ag-ain communicated them to tlic Lord Clmiiecllor, 
Lyndimrst. Ia:)rd Lyndhurst then summoned to iiis 
private room the prosecutor, the solicitor for the Com¬ 
mittee of Bankers, and the city marshal; .and the facts 
appearing exactly as the prisoner’s brother-in-law laid 
stated tiietn, Sinilii was respited <luritig 4is majesty's 
plcxsiiru. In this ca.se, altliough' tlic prisoner may not 
have iKieii innooent of the crime, yet it is evident tliat, 
li.aving been led to plead guilty by a false rejirescuta- 
tiiiu, lie liad liad a most unfair trial. 

'I’he third ease alluded to by Mr Wild<« was one in 
V hieli two pour destitute Irishmen, named M.allet and 
I’artliing, liad been convicted, on eircuiustnntial evi- 
di iicis of a capital oflence, and sentenced to deatli. The 
rc.'-ult of Mr Wilde’s investigations liaving been to 8.a- 
tisfv himself that the men were tolally innocent, and that 
the rli.argc was a cunspir.aey on tlic part of llie prose¬ 
cutors, he was able to procure tlioir respite. In addi¬ 
tion to these throe casess. in whicli lie was coneernisl in 
the way' of personal interference, Mr Wilde mentioned 
a fourth, in wliieh a man named Brown, who had licen 
indicted and found guilty for robbing a woman, got re¬ 
spited througli tlie e.vertions of Ids ina.sler, Air J/nig- 
liain, wlio was convinced of ids innocence. 

Tims, in the course of nine months, were sis persons 
saved from death after conviction; five of whom were 
innucent of tlic crime for which they were to die, and 
one of wliom was unfairly treated on Ids trial. Mr 
Wddc also stated his opinion, that * if tlic documents at 
the lloiiic Office were examined, many coses would be 
f^uiid ill which, by the exertions of former slicriU's, tlie 
lives of persons ordered for execution hail been saved.’ 
The liorrible inference is, that there may, in all proba¬ 
bility, hav« been cases in which, either from the want 
of such active and Immane interference as that of Mr 
Wilde, or from tlic strength of appearances against the 
condemned parties, innocent persons may have been 
sent out of the world by an ignominious death. 

Tradition may have jireservcd one or two eases of in- 
dividuiils ill Scotland^ing executed wrongfully; but 
ill modern times nothing ^ tlic kind, we believe, has 
ixicu licard of. l-’or tills we are not more indebted to 
tlic cautious inquiry of tlie lord-advcxiatc and his assist- 
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opportunity we may show defects which it is desira^e 
to remedy. Meanwhile, with tdl its imperfections, it 
works, smoothly, and to the satisfaction of the country. 
Taken as a whole, it seems immeasurably in advance of 
that of England; and we respectfiilly submit it ta the 
consideration of ‘ her majesty’s rights trusty and well- 
beloved commissioners, touching crimes, and the trial 
and punishment thereof.’ 


ants, tlian to the system of preliminary exnmiuotions 
by the procuraters-flscal and sherilf-salKititutes. These 
eliprifl-sttbslitutus are a class of stipendiary magistrates, 
one of whom is resident in each county; but some coun¬ 
ties have two or tliree: they are all mcii. .educated to 
^the law, aud . form a valuable body of oill(%TS, having 
cognis-anoe of ^vil as well as criminaJtnatters. In Eng¬ 
land, tlierc is no order of ftnetionaries exactly pa¬ 
rallel to these resident couuty magistrates, which we 
cannot h^p considering, a misfortune. It is universally 
allowed, that to do institution has Scotland been so 
much indebted for ita permanent order and tranquillity, 
as to that of its shiiriff-subatitutes. Thu introduction of 
such inip.artiui functiouarics into Ireland miglit be con- 
aidered invalnalih'. 

Such are a few points which wp have tiiought worthy of 
making known to our English neighbours. Wo are far 
from saying tliat the system of Sottish criminal pro¬ 
cedure is perfect in aU its details. At a subsequent 


VISIT TO THE CRICHTON INSTITUTION. 

On one of tliose lovely mornings with which a bril¬ 
liant but reddened syn occasionally favours us at the 
beginning of December, I wandered from the town of 
Dumfries into the niidstsif the beautiful valley in which 
it is situated, and through which the ‘winding Nitli’ 
pours its waters. Pursuing ray way about a mile alohg 
tlie banks of this stream—throngli scenery rendered 
classic liy Ihe genius of Burns—I found the landscape 
adorned with a stately edifice, occupying a gentle emi¬ 
nence wliicH slopes gradually towards the river, and pre¬ 
senting a grand and imposing appearance. From a 
massive but low tower or lantern in the centre, radiate 
four wings, of commanding proportions, which are sur- 
muiintcd by a balustrade ornamented with numerous 
vases. The building is pierced, by many windows; the 
wliole presenting those architectural features wliich are 
alwiivb assoeiated* witli the Elixalictlian style. This | 
nia.giiifieent structure is the Crichton Institution, an 
asylitiii for liuiaties; and as its origin is jieculiar, 1 xiro- 
Iioso to give some account of it. 

it iqqicni's tliat the late Air Cricliton made an im¬ 
mense fortune India. Without arbitrarily bequeath¬ 
ing a sum of iiioiiey to found an liospital, he expressed 
ill his will a wisli tljat liis executors would apjily a 
portion of bus wealtli to lome great benevolent purxiose. 
•llis widow and cliief executrix—^tbe highly-resixjeted 
Airs Crichton of Friars’ Carso —decided at first, in com- 
Xiliaiiec with lier liiisbaiurs implied desire, to found a 
college. Fur tiiis puryiose s!iu applied to tlic then lord 
chaneellnr, wliosc sanction, in the first instance, it 
W. 1 S iiceessary to obtain. Tliat functionary, however, 
cxiircsscd an opinion tbst tlie cdiicational w'ants of 
Seotlaml wenw already'^Siiffleiently well provided for— 
a liigh and well-nieri)kd comifiimcnt to the country; 
but one to wliich thrf ucncvoleiit lady was so little in¬ 
clined to neeedc, that site still preso^ iter petition to_ 
be allowed to bniljl a college. Tlie lord chancellor' 
was obliged at his| positively to refuse the lady the 
rcqniaye powers ff r carrying her cherislied design into 
execution. iSuonijdfer this disappointment, shu hap¬ 
pened to be visiting Batly and was induced to inspect, 
for curiosity’s sake, tlie adniirably-cunductcd lunatic 
asylum Miicli is situated pear that city. .She imme- 
iliately rememliered tliat tliero was little accommo- 
djftion for lunatics, particular!^ for those of the higher 
classes, iifiSeutland; ami eventually decided on realising 
her husband's wislies, by erecting an institution for the 
insane. The project was accomplished with skill and 
magnificence—or rather partly aocomxilished—^for only 
half of the arcliitect's design has as yet been completed. 
When finished—wliich I W'aa told it will soon be—this 
odifiro will be one of the most splendid in Scotland. 

As I applied for ailuilssion at the porter’s lodge, by 
showing my letter of invitation from the princiiial, a 
handsuracly-appuintcd carriage, shaped like an omnibus, 

' was yiassing out. One of the occupants, a lady, greeted 
me with a smile of welcome, so frank ai^ engaging, that 
.1 mistook her for a lady in authorit.v. * She, as well as 
her companions, however, were patients aUMk to take 
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ttitir moiDin^.drife. Th6 g^totiSadi so extensire, that, 
when entered, some had! to' be passed over 

before the ins^tation itself could be reached, f^fty-six 
acres are laid out in gardens, walks, pleasure-grounds, 
orchards, and shiyiUbeTies, for the «ise of the patients; 
many of. whom I met, engaged either in gardening, as 
at Momingside,* or promenading. Passing under a 
lofty archway, I found myself in a quadrangle, and was 
admitted into the interior of the building--which proved, 
on <do^ tespectioil, to bo constrneted, not of hriMc, as 
might at first sight be supposed, but of the new red 
sandstone with which this district abounds. 

Chlce mtered, the exccUuiit plan of the building is 
oa^y iifiderstood. The tnasqjre tower seen outside, 
standing in the midst, gives ofi* four wings, which uon- 
tahi galleries one above another three storeys high. The 
corners formed by the departure or stretching out of the 
wings from the tower, are filled up with eitlier dining 
or privefee sitting-rooms, whilst the sleeping apartments 
are ranged along and entered from the sides of each 
gallery. A view of what may l>e going on in each of 
these galleries is obtained ftoiu the central tower, 
j wliich consists inside of a staircase, with landings so 
pltmcd as to allow a spectator to see through the glazed 
walls into each of the four galleries of the storey he may 
wish to command. The gronnd-floor is appropriated to 
pau^rs, the ofllcers of the institutfon, &c.; the floor 
above accommodates most of the higher-class patients 
who .can afford sepurate attemdants and apartments. 
The highest storey is sci apart for putiuntf of the middle 
classes. The rates of payment for board and every! 
accommodation vary from 1j.1S per antmoi (for paupers) 
to L.350 for such as are provided with all the conveni¬ 
ences, and some of the luxuries, of high li&\ Asceudiug 
tlie stairs of the tower to their^vey top, level with tlie 
roofs of the wings, we reach a circular gallery, arranged 
as a libraiy, which, as most of the inmates belong to the 
educated classes, is very nmeh used. In the last report 
of Dr Browne, the medical director, it is stated that it 
already consists of 650 volumes. Over and above timse, 
private collections, belonging to patients, arc di.stri- 
buted throughout the institution. Bemks constitute, 
it would seem, a valuable and neter-failiiig engine in 
moral treatment; and different kinds'^of books are 
prescribed for the mind as systeniatioally as different 
sorts of medicine are ordered for the body. By thenv 
passion is often siibdued, and .a healthy tune of feeling 
revived more eflectually than by direct' repression or 
inculcation. - To tliuse who liavc been highly educated, 
■who have belonged to one j)r other of the learned pro¬ 
fessions, who have made literature a pursuit, br who 
have depended fur much of their happiness upon 
reading, a library has liecohic not a luxury, but a 
necessary of their moral existence. One hibllomanioi! 
in the asylum has already exhausted the st^rc, and 
sighs fur additions. In proof of the benefit of houks. 
It i.s ^ated that a galR^y of patients, in which tgc 
number of leaders is large, is coniparativcfy a quiet, 
happy,-and healthy department of the establishment. 
Neither are thchabithol readers mere triflers over news¬ 
papers and periodicals. At one period the following 
books were in the posseuion of patients;—Thiecyy'ii 
History of the Norman Conquek, D'Auhigne’a History 
of the Reformation, Gil Bias, Shaki^are, and many of 
Sir WiUter Scott’s novels, Ac.—a en^ogue whidi shows 
the-Tailed and elevated tastes whinh must be supplied, 
and the hlenUty of the pursuits of many of the insane 
witli those,of men of strong intellect and fervid ^nius. 
To one of .these'Students a daily task was allotted, jund 
he subjejited Mtnself to examination by the ipodical 
attendant, in ne same way that a course of history 
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j should be conducted. Another busied ldta«^f in coin- 
' piling a commonplace book j a third traoslatfyl a tteatwe 
ujion Dipsomania, ostensibly to facilitate the labours of 
the superintcudent; a fourth scanned the newspapers, 
and extractwl all facts bearing mion a topic of interest; 
while a fifth actually furnished to a perimUcal the crea¬ 
tions of his fancy. One amiable, acoomplishcd, and ex¬ 
cellent being, who imagined that it was incumixiut upon 
him to abstain from food, to increase the comforts of the 
poor, and to prevent ii general famine, and that his brain 
was transmuted fntd fat, and consequently impeded the 
exercise of his facnltiea, was induced to engage in tlie 
stndy and translation of Moydre’s amusing comedy, the 
Bfaladc Imaginaire. He spent many delightful hoars at 
this task, bending his iiowCTs diligently to overcome the 
difficulties, mid to discover the beauties of the author; 
coining out of himself, as it seemed; forgetting his own 
sorrows and aliments; and, it may he, tempted to douiit 
their reality, wliile laughing at the hypochondriacal 
fancies and medicine niaiiiu of tliu principal character, 
Argnn. 

Those patients who have not ability or inclination 
to read, are occasion.aHy road to. On one occasion 
it ■was determined to produde a powerful, painful, 
and rctrospiKitivc train of feeling in a person who 
seemed to he lapsing fnmi a state of high over-wrought 
sensibility into one of.apathy and senility. Tie had dis¬ 
tinguished hiinself as a poet, and during one of Ids 
darkest and dullest moods, some of Ins own be.intirul 
and pathetic verses wore read to him. He at first 
smiled, then apjieared to be awakened to a rccoilection 
of tile circumstances and emotions under wliich tlicv 
li.ad been composed, then hecame -ileeply afTccted, and 
wept, lie was agitated for some hour.«, but tlie eflcets 
gradually disappeared. Directly or indirectly, there¬ 
fore, the library is employed as a means of ailcviatioii 
and cure. Still, some caution is requisite in its use, and 
a check is imposed upon the course of reading; as ■when 
an inmate atllictcd with a snicMal mania inquires for 
Bolingbroke’s works, or Anne Itadelitfe's novels. Delu¬ 
sions have indeed been created or confirmed from certain 
passages in books. One patient having found in a 
periodical a description of the character of George HI., 
drew a parallel between hiinself and that monarch, 
and then proclaimed himself George V. Hut such aci'i- 
dents are counterbaljmced by the arnoiint.of real know¬ 
ledge, the habits of stcaiiy attention and conseeutioe 
reflection, tJic exercise of memory, the introduction of 
happy and wholesome views of mankind, the springs of 
innocent mirth, which even enfeebled or erfatic facul¬ 
ties receive from reading, be it ever so desultory. 

Descending into one of the galleries of the. upper 
floor, T passed several ladies amusing themselves in 
various ways, and entered the chapel. This is modestly 
rather than Inindsomely fitted n|), and quite in ar- 
(xirdanec with the solemn uses t(f which it is put. As 
regards the behaviour of tlie unhappy congregation, 
their physician siieaks 'in a candid, but on the whole, 
favourable strain. ‘ Although,’ he remarks, ‘ it wouhi 
be too sanguine a view of tlie expen'meiit ami of its 
effijcts to affirm that the same degree of ^corupi and 
quiet exist as in a sane congregation, yet the composure 
and sobriety of the'most restless kifd rebeiUious tetients 
is a proof vi^t this influence is consldcratde: the self- 
control exerted is greater than under any other circum¬ 


stances; and th^expressions of gratiS^bion dcrivixl 
from the service prpve that it is Appreciated, 'The calm 
which prevails is of course, t^i|R|<tf.tbe se¬ 
lection of the audience, bat prdCe;^ tneesure 

from a recognition of the purpose of-the meeting, from 
the early associatioiiS which i,t{B.lhilqeuce the habits, 
although hot Uie reasoh, of the liisane, from the prin¬ 
ciple of imitation, and the restMunt imposed by tlic 
presence of others, and by good maftiiers or respect for 
authority, Df thqte ■who fetierqjfty attend chapel, how¬ 
ever, nmltfy are hetuated tfy hi^iet motives and more 
ratiuaal vie.wt; many biVe contracted an attechinent 
to the cxcelleiit chape^i wUiie Icind dispositiOD, gentle 
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! mfinen, and simple Scrip^al teaching, they have period she has atolcn and introdiKKd into the stomach a/ 
learned to vaiie and to lore.’ An inscription is placed thimble add a small padlock. But wlmt is oren more 
I opposite the pulpit^plain aiod. expressive—dedicsting startling and instructive, is het confestdon tha^ when 
< the whole building to toe late Mr Crichton, by his widow comparatively sane and serene, when most trusted, and 
~a noble and praiseworthy monument wheth« con- roost worthy of confidence, she was in the habit *of 
. sidercd externally or morally. swallowing stonea, pins, needles, and uthpr small objects 

Ik'aving the diapel, I was introduced to a gallery innumeraUe, with the settied resolution to sap the 
containing about a dozen gentlemen. On being sliown, foundation of her strength aOd life, 
into the sitting-room common to them all, various iin- Incessant precaution is not necessary merely against 
plemcnts of amusement and pastime were observable, such grave hallucinations, but to counteract the destruc* 
Drawing and painting appear to be resources ouea- tive propensities of sonte inmates. The most remorfc- 
sionally resorted to. One ^ntleman acquired so great a able of these is what Dr Browne denominates Ppromania 
dexterity in the dsc of crayons, as to produce portraits —a mania for destruction by the agency of fire. This 
of exquisite finish) one of wliich I saw. His was an subject deserves, in’refercnce to judicial proceedings in 
exalted mania, and he seldom condescended to portray the case of incendiaries, very serious consideration, 
the countenance of any ono who was not a hero or a In some instances the deatre .to set inflammable sub- 
person of rank. Except one unfortunate man, wlio stances on fire is, according to Dr Browne, less a crime 
stuck himself rigidly and inmioveably against the wall, than a disease, and as Such, epidemic from the forew 
. and kept his eyes'intently fixed on vuedney, none of Uic of imitation; and there are facts which bear'out this 
inmates of the itpper galleries showed signs of dis- theory. At precisely the same time in 1830, when great 
comfort or eccentricity. They were {Kirhaps a little devastation was committed in England by rick-burners, 
loss noisy, less communicative to eaclt otbw,' tlian a bninls of young women perpetrated similar debds in 
' similar number of sane persons, placed in the same Erance, without apparent object or design. Theexperi- 
sitiiation, would have bec*n. etices of the Crichton Institution show that this mania 

In the dining-room common to the inmates of an- sometimes exists witli a perfcict disregard of life, even 
other gidlery, 1 was shown the peculiar knives and forks where no suicidal inclinations arc manifested. ‘ One of 
with wliicli they cat. Botli arc of German silver; the this class has been observed to handle ignited coals as 
' furiiicr too blunt for mischief, and the latter, instead of if they were liarmlcss, and, after setting fire to a sofa, 
lii'iiig separated into prongs, are merely grooved, in sat quietly down upon the burning cloth, as if to court 
. imitation thereof, up to within about half an inch of the immolation Auotljur inmate, who originally inani- 
points, wliere they are separated so as to be useful, fested her derangement by attempting to destroy farm 
Slmnld, tlierefore, a suicidal or destructive patient at- produce, still, ujain ail favourable occasions, consigns 
tonijit any tiling dangerous with such a fork, the damage her dross to the fliv, without regard to the viduo of the 
would be but trifling. Koine extraordinary delusions of article,' or to hCr own comfort, and obviously dciivcs in- 
tbis nature have manifested themselves in the Cricliton tense gratifii'ation from the brilliant (lame which she 
' Institution. lusianut's Iiavu happened in wliich a dread Ims produced. This woman, although passionate, and 
of self-destruction lias licen tlie leading ciiaructeristic so irrational as to recognise in her fellow-patients for- 
, of tlic maiiiiic; but a dread so great, that it has driven mcr friends an^ acquaintances disguised as females, .8 
; the victim of it to attempt the smt as an escape from acute, cunning, and pi-ribq^ly conscious of the culpable 
i his terrible fear of it; as if—to borrow’ an idc.a from and dangerous nature of her irresistible propensities.' ♦ 
j a forciblo writer on insanity—be would rush into tlie *Iu the galleries set apart for the higiicr-class patients, 

' arms of Death to avoid looking into his face. Otiicrs 1 observed that tiic drawing-rooms were furnished 
I show a desire to terminate existence from a fear of with ail the elegances of private life. A set of window- 
I being murdered. Some of the expedients n-sorted to eurtaiiis was pointed out as tlie work of a lady iomate, 

I liy these unhappy lieings are extremely ingenious, whose mind was considerably relieved by tlie occupation 
I One female inmate, who, while obstinately resisting they afforded. As far as is eonsistent w'itU the sanatory 
niediciiie, from the suspicion tliat it euntaiiied nicrcury expediences of the cstnblislinient, social life, is surrounded 
I and poison—having some knowleilgcof tIicconstiluUonal with all the amenities ^id pleasures of the ‘ outer world.’ 

' elK’cts of that drug, and the extreme danger of taking Billianls, card pffrtius, clicss, summer ice. liave occupied 
' cold w'hiist its elFects w'cro operating on tlie system—took many n tedious liour ivitliin doors. In the evening, ex- 
j every opportunity of filling her boots witli water, in hibitions of legerdcniain, ventriloqnism, musical and 
; order that she might be attacked by iiiflammatiuu and ilancing parties, visits to the Dumfrtes theatre, con- 
i die. Tliis systematic sapping of the foundations of certs, and otlier.public phiccs, liavc been resorted to os 
; healtb and strength was resorted to, after many attcnnits rewi^s, encouragement, and distraction. And as the 
at strangulation liad been detected and defeated. 'The influence of discipline and sumrvision lias been carried 
ingenuity employ^ by parsons afflicted with this mania into effedt in these assmnblic^ as the patients are never 
is occasionally asto’dishing. A young woman possessed allow'ed to forget tliat they are observed, and under 
herself, whilst taking her daily walks, of stones and probation, and upon lionou#*, and as due care has been 
i pictxis of coal, and, rubbing tlicm against tiie wails, so Wtowed in selecting those of decorous deportment and 
as to give them sharp edges and angles, swallowed suitable dispositions, no iU, Igit, on the contrary, much 
them, in tlie hope of sb Ikr disorganising her system as gold, has resulted. 

to get past recovery. Another female, a lady of educa- Tfte most e.vtraordinary aiiaiscmeiit, however—Ih 
tion, presents an extraordinary instance of this propen- wliicli sum* of the better-class. patientss are allowed 
sity ingeniously indulrcd. Jt was so strong, {hat she to indulge—is private theatricals. Tliis bold step 
■was placctl in a room from which every article of ihr- was first made in Britain, and Dr Browne deserves 
Tiiturc was reteoyod, whiidi in fact cimtaiacil nothing infinite* credit for its iiitMuctiou and success. In 
more than a Erthteh bed without canopy, and a carpet, his report for 1844, he thus speaks of tlie expeti- 
Notwithstanding ^le preoiuUous, it was ascertained ment:—‘Theatrical representation, as a tneau of cure 
that she hid pulled the carpet from the floor, coUeeted and pleasure to the insane, is not now confined to tho 
I the nails bywhich it wto secured, and swallowed twenty- Crichton Institution. Melodramas liave been acted 
■ I four of them. She viras then removed to another apart- before the inmates of asylums in tills country; and 
' j ment, where there w^as ho ckrpet, and on attendant was Tartufe has lieeu proiiuced the patients in SMtpe- 
' ■ appointed tp remain constgiitly with her. The bed in triero at Paris, with tiie same sort of poetical justice 
]\ which she lay was covered.with cotton chintz, which whicli suggested the Sdeetion of Eedgauntlot by the 
.« was attacned td.the wood by nails. Stealthily, silently, company in this asylum. Tliree pieces were brought 
I and witliout changing her position or disturbing her out during last season ( of these the Moc^ Doctor was 

, companion, shb sdeceeded .in extracting a number of_,.. .. . . - 

r these, which were likewlio swlUowed. Since this * Or Browne’s Fifth AnnaaiBefort. 
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fkvoaritc. It contains lonw lodtcrous allnstons to 
I asylums and their governors; and the shouts of laughter 
and triumph with wlilch the exposure of the savage 
practices formerly pursued in these places was received, 
indicated how keenly seme portion of the audience un¬ 
derstood the ^ipt and trutli of the satire, and how cor¬ 
dially they rejdiced at tlie revolution which had ostab-, 
lished the gentler rule under which they then wore. 
Eleven paUente participated in some degree or other in 
the representation. Eour'of these have since left the in¬ 
stitution s and a' dftli, who is undoubtedly incited to 
the exercise of memory in aequiring his part for a re¬ 
suscitation of intellect, will soon obtain liberty. But 
the company will survive such los8(;s-!^even the desertion 
of tlie active stage-manager. In one case only, either 
among the actmrs or auditors, could excitement be at¬ 
tributed to the effects of the amusements. A plain 
. prosaic, but perhaps vain artisan, w.as raised to tlie riiiik 
, of lord of tlie bedchamber; and althougli .all that was 
, required in tlic part was to stand still and look steadily 
at a particular point during a mimic pageant, the as- 
sunijition of dignity, the novelty of the position, or tlie 
constraint necessary, destroyed the cquaiiiniity whicii 
had been previously established, and retarded conva¬ 
lescence. But this event was the eonsequence of inju- 
(licions selection, of a sanguine estimate of the stability 
of reason, not of the ordeal to which tlie mind was sub¬ 
jected, and might have followed an incautious .appeal to 
vanity, or the liberation of the patient. After an ex¬ 
perience of two successive years, .and when about to 
commence a third season, and affer a illspiissionate 
examination of the eflect which the stage, wlicii well 
directed, is capable of exerting, by tlic exposure and 
correction of follies, by the disaipline, coiisecutivc intel¬ 
lectual training, and the concentration imiKiscd upon 
the performers, and by the gaiety ai^l good-huniour 
excited in the spectators, this conclusion appears to be 
inevitable—that no human means as yet employed hac, 
at so little risk, and with so Ijllh trouble* and expense, 
commuuicatcd so much rational happiness to so ninny 
of the insane at the same time, or so completely placed 
tiicni in circumstances so closely allied to those of sane 
beings, or so calculated cillier to remove the burden of 
mental disease, or to render it more Iwarablo. The at¬ 
tempt is no longer an experiment; it is a great fact in 
moral science, and must be accepted and acted upon.’ 

Of the literary amusements provided for tlic patients, 
and their proficiency in comiioBitoii, mention has al¬ 
ready been made in a notice of the publication issued 
by them, called tlie ‘ New Moon.’* Since then, it may 
be safely said, the New Moon has gained brilliancy 
with its age, and 4hat the last number is as amusing and 
rational as the first. 

On the ground-floor, devoted to tlie humbler class of 
inmates, every attention is paid to tlicir comfort; the 
only dilferem* between them iK:d those abose-staii-s 
being in the artiele of fhrniture, which is more homely, 
and less abundant. Here ia.a ‘padded room’ for out¬ 
rageous patients: the floor is wadded, and round the 
walls are placed a series of,panels with canvas vitrctehed 
tightly over them, which, being like drum-heads, if e 
clastic, and prevent thq, patient from injuring hiiutelf. 
When in use,<the room is made perfectly da(k. 
i ness is found to act as a sedative; indeed the effect is 
sometimes instantaneous, as if the withdrawal of light 
acted directly on the brain. One thing is certain, ibat in 
such a condition the sufferer has no objects whatever to 
excite him, as in some states the sight of tlie merest 
trifle',_even of a pin, will increase the paroxysm. 

This vas the last apartment 1 was sliown, and, after 
a most i^recabk and instructive interview with the 
medical director, T took ni^ leave. 

From what could be observed in a passing visit to this 
admirable asylum, its mani^emcnt and internal ar¬ 
rangements cannot lie too highly commended. Though 
it presents hui^an nature in its saddest phase, yet it is 
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a sight no philanthropist shmild deny himself, provilKd ' 
always ho can obtain tho necessary permission; wliieli i 
is not, I apprehend, very difflcult to Vie obtained ftoin ; 
the skilful and courteous medical director. i 

The number of inmates amounted, in Novefnber 1845, 
to 133. I 


• GLEANINGS FROM THE OLUB-BOOKti. I 

Oira readers are probably aware that for some years i 
past a considerable number of clubs or societies have I 
been cstablislied, whoso function it is to print books 
which arc distributed among the members, the expense 
being borne by the general'amount of their annual con- 
trilmtions. 'Ilic principle on which these institutions 
have proceeded is, that supposing there are a ccrtiuii 
nuniiicr of persons curious in books of a particular class 
in literature, amounting in number to one, two, three, 
or four hundred, tliey may supply themselves eacli with 
one copy of any number of tlie books which suit tlieir 
taste, through sucli a .system, witliout encountering tlie ' 
risk of pujilieation. It is something like li revival of ■ 
tlio old plan'of subscription—a set of men are assn- i 
dated, of whom each receives a copy of every work ' 
wliicli their united funds are sntllcient to print. It is j 
probable that thp system could not be made applicable . 
to new original works, ns each menilicr would lie anxious ' 
to ]>rint something written by himself, and it is not ' 
likely that the question, wlietlicr it deserved to In- printed 
by the club, would lie ciinaidercd so impartially as wIhmi 
tlic autlior of the laiok lias hccii some centuries in Ills 
grave. Accordingly, the book-clubs have in "cnoral con- 
lined tltemseivcs to reprints of old hooks of wliieh tin. 
original editions have become r.are, or to tlie jiriiitirig of 
old manuscripts. Jn tlie system which tliey pursue, tliey 
liractically avow tliat their books are not of a class 
capable of attracting so inucli public interest as to pro¬ 
cure for them a general sale. And tliere is no doiilit tliat. 
like all commodities prepared to suit the tastes of par¬ 
ticular iudividual.s, the elub-bnuks are in the mass 
caviare to the multitude. But among contemporary 
annals and diaries, old runianccs, Spcciinciis of aiident 
poetry, records of li«:al events, and the like, which are 
the sfajilc cumiiiudity of tlie clubs, it would be .strange 
indeed if several linndred volumes did not afford some 
passages possessed of interest to general readers. In 
truth, there are among these raroly-opened volmves 
many specimens of curious narrative and adveiituie— 
delineations of customs, manners, and superstitions— 
incidents connected with the lives of emiiieiil persons, 
and illustrations of historical events—which it were to . 
be regretted tiiat general readers should nut have an 
opportunity of perusing, Wc therefore propose lo ilc- 
vote a few columns to some gleanings which is'e have 
made from this neglected field. 

THK nOHANCE OV Bi'r AMXDACE. i 

The old metrical romances of England and Scotland, 
tUouglr imbued with the false morality of chividry and 
the barbarism of tlie (birk ages, yet contain many illus- , 
trations of high and pure feeUi^. To hold some ono ! 
object as tho great end of life, and to allow no'carcs, or 
sacrifices, or inferior aims to interfere with ita fulfil- 
incut, is^e churacteristic motive of chivalry; and ■ 
where tho object 2 >ursaed by tho faithful knight is ' 
good one, his ^.leroua devotion and contempt of ail 
selfish impulses present us with a fiue and elevating 
picture of the better features of hnmwi nature. In 
the unpublished ropiance which, uadbr'the title of Sir ' 
Ainadace, has been printeti for tlie Camden Society,' 
the iioints of character niaiiily Illustrated are a wife's 
devoted attachment, and a man’s adherence to his . 
pledged word. Tho bankrupt motcbknt denied Christian . 
burial, and the widow waging the cochipting body to ' 
scare away the beasta of the field and tile fowls of the ; 
air, as long as she has life, may not be a pleasing picturo; j 
but the minstrel who imagined such n'tidc of tried cou- i 
staney, and the people who delighted to listen to it, had {• 
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!' something good. Tliis romance probably fur- 

! nished part of tlie stoSk iu trade of those minstrels who 
were parUy vbo reciters merely, partly the authors, of 
' the verses they repeated. The manuscript, wliatever 
' m.ay be its precise age, must have existed early iu the 
' flfKCnth century, ns it contains certain (wnimeraorations 
made by its owner during the reigns of Henry V. and VI. 

' 'I'lm structure of the poem is dramatic. The form of 
, stanza, and in general the words used, have been pre* 
i served in the extracts which follow, and only such 
'; chauges linvc been made im w'ere absolutely necessary 
i to enable an ordinary reader to Mow the narrative, 

I' 'J'lic initial stanzas have perhaps been lost. TIic reader 
' I is very abruptly introducetl, to a consultation between 
; I Sir Amatoce and his steward, in which the latter demon- 
i strates tiiat liis master owes muro money than his lands 
I will produce iii seven years. In the present d.ay, this 
, would afford no gmat ground of alarm; the spendthrift 
.' might double sueli a debt before he need anticipate any 
immediate i>ccuniary difiieulty. In tltosc days, liow- 
ever, ‘tlie money market was heavy,’ to use a term 
,' well understood in the lipcscnt age; and the steward is 
I (ihligtid to suggest that his lord slionld.laj' aside his 
! state, dismiss his retinue, and hare but one servant 
where iie had ten. Tire knight agrees to the justice of 
!' the course, but nut having courage to practise it where 
I' lie is so well known, deiwrts with a few attendants in 
' .seareli of udventure'., all ttie money lie has w itli liiiu 
' being furtj' pounds, lie is then doscribed as coming to- 
. uards a eha])cl from which sliincs alight, and sending 
his servant on to inquire wliat it miglit nicau. The 
, serviint return.s— 

I And said, ‘ Sir, at yonder (Oiaix'l I have bocn, 

* • A Mileouth theft* havi* J stvii, 

I My tu nri I.** lit’:tv> its 

' 'nicn*) f>taii<l4 ahii r and oiuidlos t>\o, 

A wojiiuit un<l iu> inoi^; 

I Isuid t caivliiU her rt tie. 

Si>vo hlie b 1 gh*( ami hiintls wnnirs, 

And uv<T fitltc’ CTiOb «)n Kln.s 

flow bill' sluill be tbt'iv. 

Sliu bins <h)d >\liRt in.iy that In*. 

Th<* ii;rpat .wrou* tliiit '• 1 i« iijiutt hini hoc, 
iStiuUaml iipnit hib bier. 

8hc buys bhe wilt luil tut hitii abmu, 

Till she ftUl d(n>n tu thu stone, 

Tor hiullfo to her full dear. 

s^'ir Amailnce then questuiiiR the huly lihuself, mid— 

0 8bc said, * 8ir, net'dloii^H iniisl I hil him by, 

J'fuith thrro ill him iiniio hut 1, 
j Ifo was my M’cddod fere/1 

< Tlicii Hip Atiituliiut* Miid, * Mu likoH full ill, 

, • Yoiiru both ill atdi^iht tu 

• Jlu lies bU lonif i»]i bIkT. 

' ' What a iniin in his life* w.is he 'i* 

‘Sir, n jurri’lmnt of thi-^ citi*, 

' ll;ul rb'h rents to nsir: 

' * And ovury year throe* hundi'Kl jiouml 

Of roady luoiioy and of miiud, 
j I And ft»r del^ yet lio.s ho lienV 

j Then Sir Araadneo mM, * For the rood,^ 

I' On what mannur .ipond^'d he his Kuotl, * 

That this gato*^ is aw iiy 
X ‘ Hlr, on gciiHenieji and oii.ours, 

j To grout hirda that n^rc his pours, 

I ' Uo would give gifiu gay • 

I , jlllcU fetuitu would he make. 

II . -AtmI poor men, for ilodVisako, ^ 

lie fed them overy day; ^ 

; ^'hUo hu hod any go(*d to take, ^ 

' » Ho M'aa not the man ft>r dod’a-bakc, 

j I T]|At would oiico uuy nay* ^ 

Yet he did a» A fool; . 

; more incnsjigainBt Ynlo 

• , Than did a noMc knight; 

Vot his meat he would not spare, 

,; Boatdfl bi the hall wore netor bare. 

With clothes rlohly dight 
tf 1 said he did not arcll; 

He.aald, CSpd sent it every deal, 

,. And set xny wordfi at light, 

I ''Then he took no much open his name, 

• I t dare not t(dl you, J^ord, for shame, 

! I The goods now that ho oivcit 


* Full of OAr& t Companion, % This >yay. 


Apd then came Death, wo him he 
And parted tny lord and me, / 

Left me In all the care: 

When my ncigUUnin heard tall that ho tick lay. 

They came tu me &h they buht uiav, 

Their goodsAblfM they tburo; 

All that ever was his and mine, . * 

Horse and nowt, sheep and svriuo, . 

J Away tlu*y dnive and bare. 

My dowry to ray life 1 bold, 

And all the jiunnles to them told. 

Lord, yet owed lie ^*ell more.* 

She then proceeds to s.ay th.at every debt was dis¬ 
charges save one of thirty pounds to a merchant of the 
city, who for this debt had arrested his body and for¬ 
bidden it buriiU, s^iyiug that hbunds shunld drag it to 
the field and gnaw the bones there. Eur sixteen weeks, 
in tlie lonely chapel, the widow had watclicd the corpse 
on tho bier, and so she itl'claRd she would continue till 
death took her also. Sir Amadace ascertains the name 
of the qjerchant, comforts the lady, and departs; b%t 
scuds his servant to the merchant to bring him to sup 
with him, when he cnde.avours to persuade him to 
forego the debt, and permit the body to be buried. The 
merchant is inexorable, and Sir Amadace pays him 
thirty pounds from his own money; the remaining ten 
is expended in burying tho dead body. The knight 
then dismisses his squires, and journeys forward, penni¬ 
less and .alone, moralising on the miseries of poverty. 
Tims occupied, he is awosted by a knight all iu white, 
riding on a milk-white steed, who questions him where¬ 
fore he goes mounimg so, as 5f he doubted the divine 
I’rovi 'Lui e ,uul its. pou'er to raise up as well as to cast 
down; assuring him tliat for good deeds done there 
shall hi; rii:h rewariL 

Tlib white knight then questions Sir Amadace as to 
liow he would regard the man who should bring him 
from this desia)nding and low estate to tlio full enjoy¬ 
ment of wcalt!;^and honours, and if he would lx; content 
tu divide with su(;h a one all he might gain by Ida 
mean.s. Sir»Aniadacc agrees to the compact, anu is 
told of a roy.al king %'lio has a fair daughter, which 
daughter is to be given to the knight who is first in the 
fieltl and best in tlie tournay. lie is told to go thither; 
thiit gokl for his spending, .and trappings, as beseems a 
knight, will he fully provided; that he will win all 
wi-.alth and honour, and at lust wed the fair lady. 

Tlii-u ho-roki‘ Sir Ainadnce: 

‘ An (li'»i liiist inislit throui;li O'*' " r.iscc 
Kii to romfiirt 

Thou shall tlml me true uml lei,;, 

AniUpM'n.Tnnl, fur to deni 
Ttetwixt thie »ml me.’ 

" Kdn-wfll,' he said, ‘ Sir Amadaco, 

And thou sh.alt \uir1c thnniRh Jlod'ograce. 

Audit Khali he with t1i<’i 
Sir Aiuadaeu said, * ll:,\c giHid day, 

’ Anil iliou shalt Imd tne, mid 1 may 

As triiu as any man Iw ’’ 

Sir ^madacc is tlicn represented as walking on a 
lonely co,ast, whore ifc finds the contents of a wrecked 
vessel which had been cast on shore. There he 
finds knights in armoui, and steeds white and gmy; 
and wo^re induced to presume that the former were 
(tend, as Sir Amadace strip# them of tlicir armour and 
iTqji apparel; while tho latter, by an equal good fortune, 
must have survived the storm,*as one of them becoini^ 
the kniglh's faithful steed. There were also cuffcTS 
filled with all manner of precious things—gold and rich 
array. Then Sir Auiad.ace, having robed himself full 
reg.ally, was in good condition for trying his lot at tlie 
jousting, to he held in honour of the king’s fair daughter. 
It appears that tho riches thus put at tlie disposal of 
Sir Amndacc had Ixjcn cast on the coasts of this same 
king's territory. The kiog sends his knights to greet 
him ; wliile, in order tu hav%tlie best benefit of existing 
circniiistanccs— 

Sir Amadace said, ‘I was a prince of mickle pride. 
And here T Iioil ibought to ride 
P'orsooth at (his tournay. 

I was victualird with wine and ilofr; 

Itorscs, homesH, and armour; 

• Knights of good array; 
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Stninlfmt otorms mo over dra^'o, 

^ My noble Hhlp it all rave. 

Though sooth yourselv<>s may say, 

To siK'ud I have enough plento: 

Hut oil tho moa that came tf ith me. 

Forsooth they aro away.' 

This wa.<) a somewhat unuaiidid proceeding on the 
part of so peerldts d knlglit, to say the least of it. Tho 
king, lioweTer, tells him— 

* T never saw man that sat in scat. 

So muoh of my Icdu might get, 

. ' Aethon'thysclf has;’ ^ 

and pjSTers to provide him with a suitable retinue and 
attepdadts, all of whom the knight rewards witli great 
mnnillhencc; and both in tho tournuy and the battlc- 
he tors off all the honour—winning 

Field and frith, igwn and tower, 

Castle and rich oitd. 

Winning also tlic lore of the king’s fair dangljter, tvbo 
is awarded to him, with the Imlf of the kingdom while 
the king lives, and the whole of it at his dcatli. 

* Titus is Sir Amadficc cured of his wo; 

(Mnj God lond grace that wo wore so !i 
A royal feast cauM*d he make; 

Thorc w^drd ho that Imlye bright. 

The eating ln<atod a fortnight, 

'With spears for to shake. 

Another half>ycur they lived full glad; 

And a fair boy>child they had; 

Oimt mirth on that they make. 

Listen now, lording^, of doings great, 

Wliile on a day hefuru the nn^at. 

This compuer come to thoi'jato. 

ITo come in os gay a gmr. 
liight as ho nn rngrl wore, 

Clad Im Vi as in white. r 

Unto the |>ortei' '>,iuko hi^hO, 

^Id, * To thy lord mine errand go 
Hastily And right; 

And if he ask ought after ino, t 
J^'rom whoitoe I coino, or what eoiintrie, 

Say that my suit is w'bite; 

And say wo h.avo togethci^boon— * 

1 hope full ‘well lio has file mhoi, 

Ilo will It never denyto.* ^ 

Tlie servant bears tho message to his master, amt— 

‘I« he come,’ ho enid, ‘ my own true frciu ? 

To mi> is he both lovi'd and dear, 

As uuffht ho well to bo. 

Hut all my men, X yon command 
To serve him well, both foot and hand, 

Kisht os ye would do me.’ 

Then Sir Aniiutavu unto Mm went. 

And alM) <Iid tliat ladyo gente, , 

Tliut was of hue s>> liriaht; 

And did well that site oiieht to do, ’ 

Whom her lord loved she worhliijiped too. 

As stieh n woman inisbt. 

tSTia bliould hi. steed to stable tiavCi, 

Knight, yeoman, si}uirp, or knave— j 

Jleither with him ho bmuglit. i 

Tlirn SUr Amadace would have taken his steed, 

And to the hall liln»«lf lodf * 

But so would be not. 

He said,' Certain tho|yxith to tell, 

I will neither cat’, driuk, nor dwell, 

By God that mo dear bought! ^ 

Blit tdSe and deal it even in two— 

Give mo my port, and let me go, 

^ If fhowor^y ought.’ •> 

Sir Antndace then endeavours to persuade him to re* 
mmn, telling Mm a fortnight would not suffice to go 


knight tolls hini lie will have neither lands nor towns, 
gold ttoy silver— 

* But, by my fidth, withoiiten strife, 

BaH thy child, ana l^f thy wife, 

And they abaU with me gone.’ 

This is a very startling proposition. The nief and 
horror of Sir Amadace ore then depicted, ana bow he 
besought, 

„ . For hit love that died on trac, 

that all heiidear might be taken, and his wife and child 
spared: but the white knight Is inexorable, euul hide 


him think on tlie covenant that he had made with^’pt 
in his misery. * 

TIuin out Inwpake that ladye bright, 

Said, • Ye shall hold that ye bavo htgbt. 

By God nnd St Hristane. 

For his love that died on tree, 

Look your cuvonant holden be; 

’' Your promise was foil fain. 

Sith Christ vrill that it ho so, 

» Tako imd part ms even in two; 

Thou won me—t am thine I 
Ood forbid'that blamed yon bo, 

Or a liar made for me, 

Yonr honour In land to tyne.’ 

XitUl she stood withouten Jet, 

Neither changed hoc, nor gmt. * 

, That lady mild and dear; 

Bade ‘ Fetch mo my young son mo before. 

For ho was of my body bore. 

And lay my heart full near.’ 

Then quoth the white knight now, 

* Whioh of them most lovcst thou?’ 

Ho said, * My wife so dear!’ 

‘ 8ith thou Invest her the more. 

Thou shalt part her even beibru 
Her white sides sear.' 

Sir Araadaco is frantic, his men arc swooning around 
him, and tho lady is represented as kissing her lord, 
and lying down meekly with a cloth over her eyes. 
The sword is uplifted, when tho white knight steps 
forward, takes up the lady nnd tho child, and giving 
them back to Sir Amadace— 

Said, • 1 could not hinme tliTO wert thon wae, 

Buell a lady for to slay, 

Ttiy lioiiotir tliiiB would save; 

Yvt I was at) largely glu<l 
When thtm gave all thou ever had, 

My bones lor to grave. 

Tn oluipcl where* I lay hounds’ iiieat, 

Thnii paid first thirty iKumds great, 

Hith all that thou mlght’.st hnvc; 

' ’flien Nought 1 Ood for thee to care’, 

^Vho for mo was nu^le ho bm*, 

My honour in land to »avo. 

l«'ui*cwell now/ ho s«u1, ‘ mine own true frc*rc, 
riir my bulging is no longer liore, 

With tongue thuR I thoo tcU; 
hut love this liidy as thy life, 

Who thiiK meekly, withoiif Htrife, 

Thy covenant would fulfil.' 

Then he went nut of tliut town, 

(lUUing uw'uy its dew is stown. 

And they nhode there stfU. 

’J'iicy kneclcil down ii}‘*on their knee, «. 

And tliankhd God and Mary free, 

And M) they bad .good skill. 


MANNEKaS OF TIIK ClIINKSK COMMJSSIONEH ; 

KKYING. 

This high official of the Chinese emperor mid a visit to ; 
i fling Kong in the month of November last, and spent a , 
few days very ogreeably with tin. British governor. 'Ihc ! 
fViiuo, Mail o^the 27th of that month, pnhlislied at Bong ' 
Kong, gives a lively aexount of the vidit, and particularly I 
of two entertainments whioh took place on the occasion— 1 
one given by the governor to tho commissioner, and an- i 
otlier liy the commissioner to the governor; from all of ' 
which it appe,arB that an excellent understanding now ex- ' 
ists between tho Gtocse aud British anthoriticR. ■ ■ 

At tlio first dinner, tlie governor, Ma^r-Oeneral D'Agui- ! 
inr.gavc ti« a toast the health of Keying, whom he descritied j 
as ‘the enllghteiMd statesman, Hat nicud alike of Cliins 
and of England,' aSd one to be equally vMUed for. political i 
talents and social qualities. Keying made a modest reply, I 
and at the conclusion held oilt hlS hand to tho governor 
as a token of friendship. We leave the Chtea Nail to tell 
tlmrest. ^ ‘ ‘ 

• Nothing conid exceed the affe^ty gpd goed-humoiir 
of Keying, accompanied by ilbe tMi' and good 

breeding. lie was jovial at dhmert btit withqnt’oxcoss: 


• dM.' 
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u^io i^niTiNoii, with mo»t of the naval and military omcera, 
.'md oivll rcaidciita, had asHcmhled. Keying went the round 
of the room with the utmost hlandncBii, offering hiii hand 
to eneli of the iadicit, and diatingnlshing one or two of them 
by little presenta of purses pr rosgries taken from his per- 
son. 

‘ There was one littlu girl in particular, about seven years 
of ago, present, in whuin Keying seemed much interested, 
aiul it was dclightful 'to witness the good nature and bene¬ 
volence of Ids manner when HI took her upon his knee to 
caress her, and then placed an omainont about her neck. 
Ills lino Tartu head and iwrsoii, grouped with tho infant 
beauty of the little stranger, foi-med quite a picture. 

‘ Keying retired ahortly alter eleven o’clock, hut not till 
he hoef asked the gcnenil, with eharucl eristic good iiulure, 
if he wished him to remain liny longer, evidently desirous 
not to disapiKiint the guests, who crowded round liim with 


a luingiuu reeling ot tcsih'ci :ina curiosity. 

‘ There wsa another instance of Ingh-brceding worthy of 
heing reeoi-dcd. A married lady who was sitting near liim 
.attracted a good deni <if his attention, ;ind liaviug desired 
one of his attendants to bring him a silk liandkerehicf, lie 
presented it to lier, niid liegged ho niiglit retain her own in 
exrliange for it. Tlie lady was moincntariiy emluuTiissed, 
and Keying seeing tins, said “ he Iioped lie Ifiid done no¬ 
thing contrary to our usages of ]ireprietyan apology 
wliieh was immediately appi-ee'ali-d and understood. 

‘ 111 the course of tiie luilowitig day, tlio last eoiilV'rence 
took place between tlio Knglisli and ('hincse plcnijioten- 
I liiiiies, and in tiie evening Ki'yiiig gave a suniptiioiis eiiter- 
! tuinuient in tlic ('hinese hi»liiun. The hour of dinner spi'- 
i eitied in the invitatious, whieli are eninosities in tlieir way, 
was six o’clock'; and heforc tiiat time all tlic guests Iiad 
assembled in one of the lower rooms, except the governor. 
ii|Hiu whose arrival la'ing luiuoiineed, Keying liiirried to 
welcome his C’ceelleney at tlie landing-pinee, ami to eon 
i duel, ilim to a seat ill tlie centre of the room--tiie vest of 
1 tin' eoiiipauy sitting in arm-eliairH fiiniially jdaceif on 
i eitliiT side, with a small talJe lietweeii enidi two. Tlie 
I liiilf hour liefoTo dinner, jimverhiidly dull and tr.iing to tlie 
patience in Europe, is in Cldna relieved by the sedulous 
, attentions of tho cntertniiicrs, and i>y refrckhinents of (he 
' tiiiest tea, wliieh are offered to each guest in little cups— 
’ what with ns is the saucer, being made to iieiTurm the 
I more userid oilice of a cover to pre.serve the aroniii. 

‘ Dinner being announced, the company proceeded up 
stairs to the sound of iimsie, which had not the least re- 
hi'tiililanee to tho “ Roast' Beef of Old England.” A lar,co 
(atlie was set out ill the spaeieiis saloon, at the cenire of 
wliieh Kut Keying, with .Sir Jnim Davis on hiv left hand, 
and .Ma.jor-tJenerS D‘’Aguilar on his right; and p.foeei'iling 
ri,yiiid the tabic iu the Olunese order, from Icll to right, 
the following, BO fur as wc can rememher, were tlie other 
guests:—Admiral Ooehrane, the prefect of Oaiitou ; Oliief- 
Jiistiee llnliue ; Dieiitennut I’litey, R.N. ; >lr Waller, the 
ailmiral’s seejetary; Mr .Sargent, AD.O.* to the governor; 
throe mandarins; Hun. Mi^or Uoine, chief magistrate ; the 
ilon. hVederiek Brnec, colonial secretary ; Captain Talbot, 
K.N.; the Chevalier LiUevaJeh, Sw'cdtst'i eomuiissinncr ; a 
iwuidarin ; .Mr Attorue.v-General Stirling; Major Aldrieli; 
t'aiitain D'Agnii.ar, military secretary to tlie iiiajor-gciieral; 
Dr Gutslaff, Chinese riean‘tar,v; a mandarin; Coeli- 
rane, A. D. Ot to the major-goiieral; Captain Uruee, assist¬ 
ant adjutant-general: Mr Sliortrcde ; an imiwriM man¬ 
darin ; Identei^ant Miller, U-N., A. D. G. to the admiral; 
Monsieur Delwsert; l.nrd John Hay, R.K, ; lieutenant 
Miller^ R.N.; Captain Gifford, B.N. ; a Tartar mandarin; 
Captain Lysipr nf 'the Agincourt; Mr Mercer, ai'ting colo¬ 
nial treasurer; Mr Eiun^r, sooretarv to the anperintendeut 
of trader and hia cxoellepay I’wan-tsyS-shing. 

, * To out readers at home, it may he intcrestiuji>to Iiave a 

! pretty minute account of tlie whole of the dinner, 


I lions o‘f Du ll8ldo, .Firthcr Bouvet, and other more modem 
i wTiteiw. Ero® tho number of dishes successively served 
I up, we infer that‘t of tho “ more solemn sort,” 

i spoken of by tlic former of these authorities; bnt instead 
' of a smell twin for eaoli gu«»t, theru was, aa we have said, 
I only a single Iwjfe one, in tho EbgUsh fasluop, for tlic whole 
; eompanyjajad exeept such a general invitation to seated 
, as )ai|d^l| )^e pass^ unnoticed in Europe, there were 
uone of oqy^mvpiuus bows to individuals which Father 
Bpuvut sj|Mka ct:'' 


1 ^ Atd-dtt'oamp. 


‘ Before each guest was placed a plate and kvcM-ti?, or 
chop-sticks, on one side, and a knife, fork, and s{iooh <Ji 
tho other. The chop-sticks, however, were pretty gene¬ 
rally used—a little awkwardly,' it must be admitted, by the 
F.nglMh ; while the mandarins, probably out of politeness 
to their guests, occa8ion.ally made use of the fork and sjfeon. 
Beyond the plates were ranged innumerable little pyramids 
^ of prcsort'cs, piukies, and dried seeds, which, ffoni thb ox- 
' perlmcnts we made, we presume were not intended to ho 
eaten, hut placed merely for sliow; hut at the left hand 
tlicrc was a small saucer of sweetmeats and salted relishes, 
whicIi wcni partaken of and washed down with a glsss of 
wine. 'And then eonmiouced tho more imrortaut part of 
the feast, by tlie army of servants aetting before each gnest 
a small bowl, about the size of a moderate breakfast cup, 
of birds* nest soup,' which might pass for very good vermi¬ 
celli lit home, and scarcely merits the eclehrity it has oh- 
tained, or seems worth tlie c^ionuoiis price it is said to 
cost. Tliis was the preliulc to a. succession of othi'r soups, 
slews, iuidliashes, most of which were so excellent, tlmt 
till genius ArehiDiis, who, .according to tho fanciful Van 
Ilehiiont, keens post in the upper onficc, ns a sort, of ens- 
tom-lionse ottieer to the stomach, to watch all contraband 
food, mast certainly iiave found'his oeenjation gAne, and 
declared for free trade on tho occasion. \Vo can speak for 
ourselves, tlint, alter liaviiig {lartaken of .all tho dishes set 
before US, we never rose from a table witli more intvard 
jK'.'iee and satisl'aet ion. Having made a jotting on onr re- 
tiini borne, we arn eiiolih-d to give a pretty foil, bnt by no' 
ineaii) eompU'te !)>.( of the messes, but without Iwing cer¬ 
tain under which class--soup, stow', or liash—^they onglit 
resiicetively to be ranged. After tho birds’-nest aonp there 
were venison soup, rinek soup, nevcr-to-hc-sufliciently- 
jiraisrd ‘b-nlis'-iin soup, chestnut soup, pork stew, a sort 
of vegetfilile pates, with gravy in a seimrate saucer; stag 
sinew soup, shavk-skiii soup, second only to liis elder broi 
tl'.er of the fill', eart.h-mit ragout, a gelatine soup, imsde, we 
were told, of the pith of smes’ horns ; maci>r.ate(l ruusliroom 
and chestnut sonp, stewed ham, swndened witli sugar or 
syrup ; a stew of banibno shoots, iinotliec of fish-maws, 
eseulcuts will! i.ot sauce, slices of hot cakes and cold .jam- 
puffs ; with iiuuieroiis other nondescrijit soups and stews, 
m large howls,'placed inAIlP eontn, of the table, of which vc- 
gctal'les, pigeons’ eggs, ann more esia'eially perit^ seemed to 
be tho eomjioneiit parts, showing Chinese cooks, like Beau¬ 
mont and Klctchor’s, to 1«! “ thoroughly grounded in tiio 
mysteries and hidden knowledge of all son]is, sauces, .and 
siil.'uls whatsoever.” In such a labyrinth of novel dishes, 
even (lie most practised gonnmind might have lieen cxeiiscd 
for fueling a little nl a loss: and our entertainers auciiied 
to appreciate the circumstance, for when any* ]>articular)y 
good mess came upon the table, they would put some upon 
tho plates of tlio.se near tliem; and Keying, wilii tlic most 
refined Climesuiiiolitcness, more (. 11.10 once took a tit-bit 
from his own d'lsii, and conveyed it with his ohop-sticks to 
the lionourcd guests beside him. Lest tliore might have 
been any une who could not contrive tn.inake a suniptnous 
dinner from such materials, tliere were in tiio centre of the 
table roost peacock, pheasant, and ham; and tea was seve^ 
ral times served to relieve Ibis active ” alimentary progres¬ 
sion "—never dreamt of by l.'dc or Brillat-Savaiin. It is 
worth doting, as a remarkable eircumstauee, that during 
tlio whole dinner there was not a grain of rice on the table, 
not even mixed witli otlicr jfooil, tliough ahnost all writers 
U'll us it is never wanting at a Cliinese dinner of any sort. 
If, lUieorliiig to Sir John Davis, tlie appearance of howls of 

..A 2.. At.^ ____ 


for tiie ric^ signal vras never given. 

' ‘ Tiicre was no lack of good wiuo^liqueurs, and maadhrin 
samsliyo at dinner; nor were tlio Chinese unmindfoi tp do 
duo honour to them, by frequently pledging theie gnfiMs; 
and this soon came to lie no light matted, for ttuiy wei« 
never satisfied with a mere sip, but insisted on hnmpera 
every time, and that tho glass Miould ho‘'turned upon tho 
table in proof of its having been lioncstly'cfoiitiw Tiie 
effect u^u theimselves was scarcely perceptlfde, though 
wo remarked a formldable-leSlUng Tartar opposite wlicce 
wo sat, who, besides his share* of ehapipagne and othife 
wined, <Iiscnsaed the greater part of a bottle of inarosrbind, 
and made serious inroads umu another of iioycan, stroking 
his chin, and exeHming “ Hoh J" at each glasa 
‘The auccesmoh'of spttpa'must have occupied nearly t]i|ee 
luniH, «n< whefi it At! linigth come fo a oloC|$i 
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Vi dedicate a cup to the queen of lieavcn ; end forthwith 
a seriofi of low ucnchns, covered with criunioii cloth, were 
ranged fruiJi one end of the room to the otlirr, and were 
speedily loaded witli roaat>pig, hams, fowls, and other sub 
stnr.tial dishes ; and before each a cook, or hiitoluT, we 
could not toll which, sat'down i-fa-CkimHn, and taking a 
knife, like a catlii^s, oommeneod slicing it down, in defiance 
of the maxims of the Carver's Haidc, grasping the joint" 
with the loft hand, the long nails of wbtuli served for botli 
fork and spoon. Tho cereranny is intended as an ackiiow- 
. lodgment of the bounty of the iiueen of heaven, and is 
gone through before tho guests, to show them tifat, even 
after tho exuberance of dislics with which they have >)een 
Bcrved, there is still cnougli and to spare. Tho sliced meat 
was ^t npon the table, ns were also cold mutton and pork, 
none of wmteh were eaten; and then Bucceede<l a dessert of 
fruits and preserves, with abundmice of wine, cordials, and 
eamshoo. ' 

t?The “most prolonged breakfast,” says Sir Waiter Scott, 

“ ctuinot well last above an hourbut ho docs not set any 
limits to dinners, as in liis own practice he elkserved none. 
Tlie one wo are sia-aking of had already extended almost 
to four horirs ; ami, to tho best of onr recollection, tho 
more substantial fooil was not entirely removed when the 
dessert came iijion the table, while the toasts, we think, hod 
oumiiicnccd beforehand. Tho first was “The <jue<-u of 
KnglanJ and tho omiieror of China,” whieli was drunk 
with tremendous applause, the Chinese being rs|H’einlly 
vociferous, hmszaing, clapping their hands, and beating the 
table in the most apfirored English publicMlinncr fashion, 
tho band in the a(\iuining room striking up what we priv 
suinc >ya8 an appropriate air, but which souixUd to onr 
ears not unlike a Ilighlni.d pihrocli. *A few other toasts 
followed—amongst tho real, the king of tlie Kreneh and the 
king of Sweden, each of whom had a subject .-iiiiong the 
guests; and iveying th;n e.-illcd ujam tlie, governor for a 
song, us a condition to glMiiv. one himself, W'liieh he after- 
’ w'arfs did, and very well (oo, and joined lustily in the np. 
plause with which it was received. l*wanc-tsye-sliiiig ga> e 
ns tn-o songs ; the emperor’s son-iii-law excused himself on 
aeeouut of a hoarseness, brought on doubtless by the ini- 
wonted exercist! of his lungs uuripg tlio visht; and an at¬ 
tendant Tiirtar, a deseonrtant of (lenghis-khau, we were 
told, eh.anted a wild lilt, hartng m.any of the charaeteriHlio’. 
of an old .Scottish or Irish air. fhi the part of the English 
I jtiicsts, iHisidns the governor, ^ongs were sung by the ma- 
lor-gcncral, tho chief-justiee, the Honourable Frederick 
I Bruce, imd Air Sbortredcs. 

‘Die Chuiese are fond of enlivening tlieir eutrrtaiiniieiilH 
with shows .an.'l dramatic exhibitions, .and most authors 
^leak of these as invariahle aceo.npiininieiits. The pre.«eiit 
i dinner was an exception, probably because visits to foreign 
i iiowers never haring Iieeii before dn-anit in China, play- 
I ora form no part-of an ambas.sador*s retinue. However, a 
substitute was found in a game whieb we. do not remem¬ 
ber ever having yirn deseribed. Two flowers (dahlias) 
were given to Keying, who, first twirling tlirin round his 
head, nad then holding them to his nose, gave one to the | 
governor and anotiicr to tho general, who were desired to 
hand tliwn round the table. In the meantime a dnirnwas 
: kept beating in tho outer imm, tlk. performer ;it‘ randnin 
. making a sudden stop ; and tlie person in whose hand the 
I flower then chanced to be fonlM, was required to qiialT off 
a bumper of wine. This sport, from the sort fnpra ife jutlrtf 
with which it was kept up, .pn-ated a good deal bf amuse¬ 
ment, tho Chinese being e.specially miiidfni to watch tly ir 
‘ victims, and laughing goo^-humotircfIly when caught t)i ;ni- 
1 selves. j, 

' ‘ In sporting phrase, the pace of the evening had been 

; uncommonly fast, and all “caroused potations bottle dwp 
but whether it was the excellence of the drink, or tl\e eoun- 
tertoing effects of tho ramruts, every one, Fairoiwan and 
Cliiuose, seemed quite able to carry his liquor disoreetly. 
The conqiauy broke up about rdeven o’clock, Keying and 
the rest of tho Chincso accompanying their guests down 
stairs^ and taking leave of them at the door, both appearing 
i to be matually satisfied with the meeting. 

‘A titan so fanious in the'irostem world as Keying, was 
; of couae the observed of all observers during his visit. Ho 


nified and courteous, tfis wboie deportment, ta snort, 
was that of a pAfeotly well-bred man of the world -, and but 
for his dms and langut^, he might have been tfiken- for a 
flne the old Englisii gentleman of the highest 


elass. As wc saw him on sneh public oocasiuns, his blimd I, 
eonntenanop was be.nning witli good-huninnred benevo- i, 
lence ; but it is of an intellertnid cast, and ligiited up with | ■ 
a twinkling eye, wliieh, as occasion demands, would ho I 
equally expressive of penetrating shrewdness as of social | 
glee.’ I 


< FBKN'CU AMU IhlGblSH aiANNMHS. | ' 

The art of society is, without doubt, perfectly coinprc- 1 i 
hended and completely practised in tlie bright iiietniiiolis ^; 
of France. Ah Kngl&liman cannot enter a saloon, without' 
instantly feeling lie is among a r.aee more social tlinn Ids ' 
compatriots. AVhat, fur ctyimpic, is vnota ronsiimiiiato i 
than t.ho manucT in wliicli a Froncli lady receives licr 
g.icsts ? Slio iinitcH graceful repose and unaffected dig- '' 
nity witli the most nmiablc regard for others. Slit secs ' 
every one, slic speaks to every one; she se«s tlicm at tho 
riglit moiiieiit, slie says the riglit tiling. It is utterly ini- i 
jKissiiilc to detect any difference in tho position of licr ' 
guests hy the spirit in wliieli slic welcomes tiieiii. 'I'liero 
IS, indeed, llirongliout every circle of Parisian society, from 
the ‘chateau' to tlic cabaret, a sincere homage to intellect; 
and this w'lthont any inandlin senliineiit. None sooner 
than the Parisians can draw tlie line hrtween faetitions 
notoriety luid honest faiiie ; or sooner distingnisii lictwei'ii 
the couiilerfcit ci'lebrity and the standard rcxmtalioii. In ' 
Eiiglaiol wc too ofleii alteiTiiite between a supercilious 
neglect of gi-iiins and a rb'ipsodiesl iiursnit of quack'. 

Ill England, when i( new character njiiK'ars in our circles, 
the first question always is, ‘ Wlio is he ?' In France it is, 

* W’liat is he I"' In England, ‘How much n-yetu’?’ Ill , 
Prance, ‘ iVli.at has lio done i*’—(-'owifliMy. 

MHNTAT. A«Al'T.lTIOM. ; 

■\VoiidcrfnlIy does the mind suit itself to occasions, and : 
become acconniiodaled to every eirouuisfanee. It will .; 
rise superior to the stroki'S of fortinie, he luppy in adver- ' 
Mty, and serene in death. The ponsciousne's of ri'Ctitiide i 
will not only enable it to endure e\ii, hiil dive.-.t iiiisrorl uiie 
of its every teri’or. Tenderness will yield to nn nnlieiulina 
finnness, mid the ey<' in Avliieli the tear of eniolion has so , 
often started, will disdain to wcoj*. Ho who leiimik.s the 
vieissitndes of fortune, and tiovv ipiickly xirosperlty iiuiy he 
siieeeeded hy a fall, eaii .alone ajipreeiate that j-ropi-rty of 
the mind hy which it becomes elevated in triumph, aiid'i-.v- 
tracts from advc‘r.sity its tihldeii jewel. Jfot rightly allow¬ 
ing for tlie action of tliis projierty, wo cn' often in iinpiit- 
ing misery to the clieerful and felicity to the sail. Jieli 
sarins, lilind, and the sjiort of Ids enemies, might hate vet 
been Imppier than tlie emperor of the East. Tho principle 
of adaptation to everything which can ho thi' lot uf man, 
is a good genius which follows liim throngliuiit his lieiiig; 
and its workings are alike evident, wiietlior yon regard Id.' 
iiiental or iiliysical relations to the plicnoiiirna nidi-li eii- 
coin|>.-iss him ; it is this wiiicli gives a zest to Ids xdensnrps, 
a solace to his cares ; it gilds for Idm the sunheauiH of llio 
iiiomiiig,' and when night ajiprnachcs, it ‘snioutlis ’ for him 
‘ tho raven down of darkness till it sliiiles.’—VP. A’. JtuHoir. 

iNTEiOitx'rBAi. rrKcociTV. 

A child exhibits cousidcrahlu talent, as it is supposed, 
and perhaps a great propensity to reading. It is deoided 
to be a little genius. Undue efforts are made to eiiltivale - 
its mental powers, and this cultivation is nut cunliiied to 
the faeiilties proper to youth, bnt ns it oecasioiially ex- 
hihits reasoning powers, every effort is made to enlt'ivatn 
these; or. in short, more or Ies.s of the class of intellectual 
powers. Tlie mind ic now strained, tho geneT,-il health is 
iraiiaircdiV^-and he who was so bright at nlno or ten, is 
stiiiiid or an idicAwhen he comes to maturity ,—Mentoir oj 
dt late Ihr H<^. ’ ■ 

«£MEBOCB STMPATHT. 

King George IL having ordered his gardens at Kow and 
llichmoiid to be opened for tho admission of the pnhlio 
during jiart of the summer, his gardener finding it trouble- ■ 
some to him, complained to the king that tho pcojilo gn- . 
thered the (lowers. ‘ What,’ said the' monai^, * are my , 
people fond of flowers ? Then vlan^.some' nuta.* 

4 . ^:^-- : - . ■ . 

PubUsluK) by W. sod K. Csambsss, lligh'fltiset, Edlnbutdi (also 

98 , Millsr Strset, Olasgow;; snd with tntit ^rmlHioB, by W. 8. 

daa. Amen Coner, liondon.-cprloted BsAOStuir sad Kvass 
I 'WbnsfHan, loiidon. 
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BABYOLATRY. 

Tskbe must be a strange deficiency, either of heart or 
licail, in the man who can look on a child with indif¬ 
ference or contempt. There is a poetry, a purity, a 
beauty about chil<ih<K>d, which is in this world perfectly 
\ I unique; and lie who cannot appreciate it, proves that 
'• his mental and moral tastes arc by no means pure or 
I elevated. Truly has the poet B.aid, ‘ Heaven lies about 
1 us in our infancyand no one can have observed tlie 
' cxul>crancc of life in n healthy and cheerful child, its do- 
I quent earnestness, the intense emotion beaming from its 
1 sparkling eye, its carc-unwrinklcd brow, its happy to- 
I days and hopeful to-morrows, without feeling the truth 
, of tlie assertion. Much is there in cliildren calculated 

I to render them the best companions of adults; and .far 
!! more instruction and improvement may be derived (bom 
I' their lively prattle and pastimes than is generally iraa- 
ji ftiiicd. 

jj Perhaps it is this exceeding loveliness of children 

II which ni.akes the mind more acutely sensitive to tlie 
I injudicious treatment of them, by many who arc cer- 
: tainly old enougli to know better. Tlie thought of what 
; they arc in many families gives the greater pain, be- 
I cause it is so readily associated with that of what they 
1 might be. Petted, praised, worshipped, thrust upon 
■ tlic notice of every one, as if they coidd never be sulfi- 
• ciqjitiy regarded, these lovely litfle creatures are made 
I to appear in a most unlovely aspect; and many a family 
! circle is avoided by the intelligent, and those wlio do 
; not care to be i)estered by * those children,’ as they arc 
! signifleantly designated. Pity is it that those who have 
I the care of them sliould be so injudicious and unwise: 

I pity that little creatures capable of alTording so much 

pleasure should be often rendered so wearisome and 
annojring. * 

That parents should love their children, even to ex¬ 
cess, is perfectly natural and right; but when they call 
upon tlie circle of their acqutdntance to worship the 
little goiis and goddesses of their idolatry, they can 
scarcely wonder if the unreasonable expectation is dis¬ 
appointed. -In some families this system of child-wor¬ 
ship, or babyolatry, as we have termed it, commences 
as soon as the child is bom. The nur se, jf ho’fs always 
officiously ready to act the port of higlt^iesk thrusts 
it into your arms, and insists that the child wants to 
come to you. She asks you in a triumphant tone, that 
admits of but one answer, if you ever saw a more* beau¬ 
tiful babe? and you arc donouncod as a graoctess churl 
if you do not seize upon the opportunity of praising its 
every feature.. And then bow the baby smiles at you t 
It wants to Idss yon, interprets the nurse, and you must 
kits thechftd.whether you will dr not; nay, If yott do 
not absolatdy smbfhm the little innocent with kisses, 
you are set doifu.’as u lund of ogre, a mobster without 


human sympathies, pronounced a hopeless old bachelor, | 
and asked if you positively dislike children. Then you 
miut pass your opinion .as to whether its eyes are roost 
like those of papa or mamma, and you must vow that 
that pretty mouth is the exact counterpart of its rsother’s. 
Wo to you if you grow tired of dandling the little pet 
before nurse is ready to take it from you; wo to you if 
you manifest the slightest symptom of weariness of the' 
precious charge committed to your keeping; and you 
are a fortunate man if you arc not pressed into the office 
of godfather, and ^our purse lightened tp make the 
customary presents entailed upon the office. 

This species of babyolatry, however, is harmless and 
pardonable, compared with tlie grosser and more perni- 
eiouB forms of it with respect to cliildren of more ad¬ 
vanced ago. In one family, you can scarcely sit down 
before you must see Tom's copy-book, and hear Jane play 
‘ Weber’s Last Waltzand another fond foolish mother 
will insist on yli-jr staying to see Jem’s Christmas letter, 
after being tayght for only one ‘ half.’ ‘ I see him, sir I’ 
was the irritated answtriof the great lexicographer to 
a fcxilish father who was fearful tlie doctor had not 
observed his lubberly son: and similar is the feeling 
of many who arc continmdly teased into listening to 
Vorval-spouting boys and Rossini-strumniing girls, 
and compelled to praise what tliey feel to be an iutoler- 
able infliction and nuisance. 

For ourselves, so much do we shrink from the annoy- 
iinccs inseparable from the system of babyolatry, that 
we generally dMine an invitation when we have any 
reason to suppose that the party is^ot together in 
honour of some little sucking god, or goditess. We 
were, however, to our great chagrin, entrapped a few. 
weeks since ifito one of these child-worshipping as¬ 
semblies, the incidents at wliich wc shall briefly de¬ 
scribe. • * • 

We had been invited to meet s few friends on the 
evening alluded to; and lot being aware of the inte¬ 
resting ^ct, that a juvenile birthday was to be cele¬ 
brated, in unsuspecting ignorance we were punctual to 
tl^ appointment. It was soon evident, however, for 
whs* purppse the circle of a score hod been formed; 
namely, to celebrate the birthday of the eldest Miss 
Dobbs, who hod that day attained the interesting age 
of five* Tlie company were all assembled, and many j 
and earnest were the inquiries after the little goddess | 
at whoso shrine the worshippers were gathered, end i 
wlio had not jrct made her appearance; but mamma I 
informed the company that Miss VYilhelmina would bo j 
dressed in a short time, and'snot witliout a self-compla¬ 
cent g^ce at one or tvef female friends, as if to inri- 
mate that their patience would be well repaid. 

While Miss Wilhelmina was preparing, however, for 
bor eHlrie, her maroma was retailing tt the company 
her aina^ sayings: hew shrewdly she^si^ored 
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is irreducible cage, at Mr Caiiyle calls it At the 
close of Juno (1650), ho set out for the north with an 
army of about twenty thous^d men—a common number 
for armies to consist of in those days—and on the S2d 
July he entered Scotland. Just before doing so, we find 
the iron general obliged to write sorrowfully to his son’s 
father-in-law, Mayor, respecting that sun’s idle and ex¬ 
travagant life. ‘ I beseech you call upon him,’ says thb 
vexed father; ‘ T hope you will discharge my duty and 
j’our own love: you see how I am employed. I need 
pity. 1 know what I foci. Great place and business in 
the world is not worth the looking after: I should have 
no cjmfurt in mine, but that my hope is in the l^ord's 
presence.’ It is touching to hear these moans foom the 
Spirit of a man who to the world appeared as riding 
high in a position of great glory. Yet immediately 
thereafter something droll occurs. While lying at 
Mordington Hotisc, near Berwick, some of the officers, 
in<-Iiiding the general, hearing a great shout among the 
soldiers, looked out of the windows. * They spied,’ says 
■Wliitloiikp, ‘ a soldier with a Scotcli kirn (churn) on his 
head. !:ionie of them had licen purveying dl>road, and 
had found a vessel filled with Scotch cream: bringing 
the reversion of it to their tents, some got dishftils, and 
.some hatfuls; and the cream being now low in tlie ves¬ 
sel, one follow would have a modest drink, and so lifts 
tho kirn to his mouth j but another canting it up, it falls 
over his head, and the man is lost in it—all the cream 
trickles down his apparel, and his head fast in the 
tub! This was a merriment to the officers: as Oliver 
loved an innoamt jest.’ 

Cromwell, advancing into the country, found it in a 
groat measure desolated, and that a good army, lay 
jiosted very strongly between Edinbnrgli and Leith to 
(ijiposu his further progress. Their policy was to weary 
and st.arve him out; and it had nearly proved ciTeetuai, 
Meanwhile, dedaratiuns and connter-iieclarations. ex- 
hthiling tlicir eontciiding jirinciples, issued from hoUi 
partie'-'. Cromwell accuses tlic kirk commissioners of 
eoneeiding his papers from their people, and adds, ‘ Send 
as many of your papers as you please amongst ours: 
tliey have a free passage. I fear tlicm not. What is 
of Cod in them, would it might be embraced and re- 
oei ved I ’ Then he says, ‘ I am iiersuaded that divers of 
you who lead the people, have laboured to build your¬ 
selves in these things [king and covenant]; wherein you 
lufi'C censured others, and established yourselves “ upon 
tho word of Ootl." Is it therefore infailihly agreeable 
to the word of Cod all that yim say ? I beseech you, in 
tho bowels of Christ, think it possible you may be mis¬ 
taken. ... Tliere may be a carnal confidence upon mis¬ 
understood and misapplied precepts, which may lie 
called spiritual drunkenness; there may bo a covenant 
made with death and faeUl’ 'rherc is signal power in 
the language of Cromwell at tills crisis: hear again 
what he sent from his otmp near tiie Pcntland Hills, in 
answer to a declaration ftom the kirk, indorsed by tho 
states‘ But that, under the pretence of the covenant, 
mistaken and wrested from the most native intent and 
equity thereof, a king should be taken in by you, to be 
imposed upon usand this “be” called ” the cause of 
God and the kingdom4nd this done upon “ the satis¬ 
faction of God’s people in hath nations,” as is allegeil— 
together with a disowning of molignauts; ulthiugh he 
who is the head of them, in whom allARtlr hope and 
comfort lies, be received; who at vera iftstant hatli 
a Popish aimy fighting for and under him in Ireland; 
hath Prince Bu^, a man who hath, had his hand 
deep In the blood of many innocent mmi dt liiiglaBd, now 
at we head of oat shiM, stolen from tts upon a n^g- 
nant account; hath the Ifrench sad Irish sh$8 doily 
making dflpn^ations on our coasts'; mid strong comM- 
nntious^iqt.thd maHgnants in England, to raise armies 
in ^drtue of bis commissions, who bath 

of to that purpose. Bow tiie 

“ YOfi you have received him 

upon, add tbst msjlwum t interests in their ends attd con- 
sequbdOOii “a]l”^fl^lHrfogtftthhrnkn,CBUbotocupcti,1n9 


cannot disoern I .^d how we should bdievo, that ■whilst 
known and notorious inaligiiants are fighting and plot¬ 
ting agfunst us on the one hand, and you declaring for 
him on the other, it should not he an “ espousing Sjf a 
malignant party’s quarrel or interest,” but be a mere 
“ fighting upon former grounds and principles, and m 
defence of the cause of God and the kingdoms, as hath 
been these twelve years lust past,” as you say; how this 
should be “ for tho securitjr and satisfaction of God’s 
people,jn both nations,” or “ how” tlic opposing of this 
shoidd render ns enemies to the godly witli you, we can¬ 
not well understand. Especially considering that all 
these malignants take their confidence and encourage¬ 
ment from the late transactions of j'our kirk and state 
with your king.’ 'fhe q^vantage which Cromwell liad 
in the clearness of his position over the Scotch, with 
tiieir ‘ irreducible case,’ is here remarkably showq^ 

Aftevjicvcrnl weeks liad been spent in vain skirn^hes 
(in most of which, however, the Englisb were victors), 
Cromwell was obliged, by want of provisions ^nd by 
sickness, to draw back to Dunbar, whither the Scotch 
followed him. Here, with a reduced and sickened army, 
he was sadly hemmed in Iiy the goodly host of the 
enemy. lying upon the slopes of the celebrated Doou 
Hill, all tho iMisscs into England closed against him. It 
w.as a terrible strait; but his genius broke through it. 
On the evening of the 2d September, walking in tho 
garden of Broxburn llunsc, npav Dmibat (his qwartew 
for the time), the English general observed the Scotch 
desce'idiiig toward# him, presenting their right wing to 
his position, while the hulk of their army took ground 
behind, lietwccn the hill and the decp-cut channel of 
the ritulet Bntok. Mr ^wlyle dmibts tho fstnous story 
of tho clergymen having urged General fuisitiy to ttiis 
course .agiaihst his will; he rather attributes it to the 
discomfort of .'f bivouac iu bad wcatlicr on that hill 
overlooking the sea. However it was, Cromwell in¬ 
stantly iierccifed the qpvantage of bringbig bis wliole 
force on the right wing of the Scotch, trusHiig to throw 
it hack upon tiieir foot, and thus produce their destruc¬ 
tion. Next morning, before sunrise, it was done. Mr 
Carlyle's description of the battle is uncommonly ani¬ 
mated :— 

‘ IrVc English have some icnts; the Scots have none. 
ITic hoarse sea uioaiis bodeful, swinging low and licary 
against these whinstone bays; tho sea and tlie tempests 
arc .abroad; all else .asleep Init we—and there is One that 
rides on the W'ii^s of the wind. 

‘ Towards tlirec in the morning tltt^otch foot, by 
order of a major-general say some, "tinguish their 
matches, ail but two in a company cower under the 
eoru-shocks, seeking some imperfect shelter and sleep. 
Bo w.akeful, yt English; watch and pray, and keep 
your iiowder dry. Alwut four o’clock conies order to 
my pud^ng-hcadwi Yorkshije friend [a private chro¬ 
nicler named lIodgscA, whom Mr Carlyle chooses to 
describe by this phrase] t^t his regiment nuist mount 
and march straightway; hif and various otlter regiments 
march, lyiutiag swiftly to the left to Brocksraouth 
llrase, to the p.ass oa'cr the Brock. With overpowering 
fo^ let us storm the Scots right wing there; beat that, 
and 91 are beaten. Miyor Hodgson riding along, heard, 
he says, “ ^cornet praying in the night;” a company of 
pour men, I think, making worshfp there, under the 
void hpaven, befoto battio joined. Major Hodgson, 
giving his charge to a brother officer, turned aside to 
usten for a minute, and worship and pray along with 
them; hkply Us last prayer on this earth, as it might 
prove to he. But no: this cornet prayed witlr such 
eflViBion, as Vras wonderftil; and imparted strength to my 
Yorkshire friend, who strengsthenra his men by telling 
them of it And tho heavens, in their mercy. I tbink, 
have opened us a way of deliverance! The moon gleams 
out, hard and blue, riding among hail-douds; and over 
St Ahb’s a streak of dawn is rising. 

‘ And now is ti»e hour when the attack %hould be, and 
no Lsmibett Is yet here. Ho is ordering toe hM fat to 
the right yet; and Ofiver, occasionally Hoi^ton’s 
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hparinir, is impatient for him. The Scots, too, on this 
'Willi? arc nwak^ tlunkiiig' to surprise us. 'iliere is their 
trumpet soundinp;—^we h^rd it ouce; and lAmber^ who 
w.<i8‘to lend the attack, is not here. The Lord-General 
is impatient: bel^oldLambert at last! The trumpets 
pcnl, shattering with fierce clangor Night’s silence: 
the' cannons awaken along all the line: “ The Lord of 
llosts!—the lord of Hosts! ” On, ray brave ones; on! 

* The dispute “ on this fight -wing viras hot and stiff 
for three quarters of an hour.” I’leuty of flvj from 
field-pieces, snap-hances, matchlocks, entertains the 
Scotim main battle across the Brock: poor stiffened 
men, roused from the ctirn-shoeks with their matches all 
out! But here on the right, their horse, ” with lancers 
in ^e front rank,” charge desperately j drive us back 
across the hollow of the rfvulei—back a little: but the 
Lerdj! ives us courage, and vre storm home again, horse 
and' !&>t, upon them, with a shock like torn^o tem¬ 
pests; break them, beat them, drive them :w adrift. 

Soni^fled towards Copperspath, but most across their 
own foot.” Their own poor foot, whose matches were 
hardly well alight yet! Poor men, it was a terrible 
awakening for them: field-pieces and charge of foot 
across the Brocksbum and no'w here is their own horse 
in mad panic trampling them to death. Above three 
thousand killed upon the place. “ 1 never saw such a 
charge of foot and horse.” says one; nor did I. Oliver 
-was still near to Yorkshire Hodgson when the shock 
succeeded: Hodgson heard him say, “ They run! I pro¬ 
fess they run!” And over St Abb’s Head and the 
German Ocean just tlien bursts the first gleam of the 
level sun upon us; and I heard Nol say, in the words of 
the Psalmist, “Lot Go.I arise, let his crcmics be scat¬ 
tered.” * 

* Even so. The Scotch army is shivered to utter ruin j 
rushes, in -tumultuous wreck, hither, ^hither; to Bcl- 
haveu, or, in their distraction, even to Dunbar; the 
chase goea as far as Haddington, led by Hacker, ” The 
I^ord-General made a halt,” Safa Hodgson, “ and sang 
the hundred-and-scvcntccnth psalm,” till our horse 
could gather fur the chase. liimdred-aiid-ecventeen^h 
psalm at the foot of tlie Doon Hill; there we uplift it, 
to the tune of Bangor, or some still higlier score, and 
roll it strong and great against the sky;— 

O give yo prniiiC unto tho l4inl. 

All nations tbst bo; 

Ukowlso, yc pcuplo all, accord 
ills imme to magnify. 

FoMTcat to iis-ward evor arc 
Vn loving-kindnesses; 

llis truth rmlnros for evermore: 

Tlsa Lord O do ye bless. 

And now to the chase again. 

‘ Tho prisoners arc ten thousand—ail the foot in a 
mass. Many dignitaries t^c taken; not a few are slain; 
of whom see printed lists—full <ff blunders.’ " 

Tlie day after all this we have Cromwell writing to 
bis son’s father-in-law— ‘Jr pray tell Doll [his son’s 
wife] I do not forget her nor her little brat’ lie is 
curious to know if she is Ukcly to bring hitif a second 
grandchild, while perhaps busied with the disposw'^ of 
the ten thousand prisofters, many of whom havei^trfiice 
slavety in the Bermudas. » 

The affair at Dunbar broke the prime strength of the 
Scotch: it gave the capital to Cromwell; but they could 
still make a stout front for the young king, by t&king in 
the less pure Presbyterians and the kinipa more imme¬ 
diate friends. The English general addressed'himself, 
to the siege of Edinburgh castle; but first, finding the 
city cier^ secluded there, he invited them to come out 
and minister to their flocks. This gave rise to a curious 
correspondance through the medium of the governor, 
Dundas. ‘Their answer was, ‘ that though they are 
ready to be spent in their Master’s service, and toreflise 
no suffering, so they may fulfil their ministry with joy, 
yet perccivlnfi^the persecution to be personal, by the prac¬ 
tice oCronr party upon tho ministere of Cbriamu England 
and >^nd,jiuid in the kingdom of Scotiana rince your 


f^uiyust invasion thereof, and finding nothing expressSlt 
in yours whereupon to biiiJd any security for their per¬ 
sons wliilo theyare there, and for their return hither, 
they are resolved to reserve themselves for better times, 
and to wait upon Him who hath hidden His face for a 
while from the sons of Jacob.’ Cromwell told them in 
reply, that * if tlieir Master’s service were chiefly In 
their eye,’ they ‘would less fear suffering. ‘ The minis¬ 
ters in England,’ he said, ‘ are supported, and have 
liberty to preach the gospel; though not to rail, nor, 
under pretence thereof, to overtop the civil power, or 
debase it as they please.’ As to the unjust mvasion 
they spoke of, time was wheu a Scotch army invaded 
' England; on the reasons of U, * the Lord hath heard us, 
though you would not. njion ns solemn an appeal lu any 
experience can parallel.’ Einally, the Lord's liiding hu 
face from tho so-called sons of Jacob is no wonder, 

‘ when he liath lifted up his hand so eminently against 
a family so often as he hath done against this [the 
Stuarts], and men will not see his hand.’ The Scotch 
clergy, says Mr Carlyle, never got such a reprimand 
since tliey <ir8t took ordination! 

They returned, however, to the diarge. It could be 
no imaginary fear of suffering when so many ministers 
were deprived of their benefices, sequestrated, and forced 
to flee. It savoured not of liberty to preach the gospel, 
when tho preachers were forbidden to speak against tlie 
sins and enormities of civil powers. And as to the 
‘ solemn appeal,’ ‘ they have not so learned Christ ns to 
hang the equity of their cause upon events.* So it was 
in brief. 

Cromwell, because he was ‘ at some reasonable lei¬ 
sure,’ again replied, and at considerable length, defend¬ 
ing himself first as to bis coneern with their covenant. 

‘ If these gentlemen,’ he says, * do assume to them8cl'<'cs 
to be the infallible expositors of the covenant, as they do 
too much to their auditories “ to he tlie infallible expo¬ 
sitors” of the Scriptures “ also,” counting a different 
sense and judgment from theirs breach of covenant and 
heresy—no marvel they judge of otiters so anthorita- 
tivciy and severely. But we have not so learned Christ. 
We look at ministers as helpers of, not lords over, God’s 
people. I appeal to their consciences whether any 
“ person” trying their doctrines, and dissenting, shall 
nut incur the censure of sectary? And wliat is this but 
to deny Christians tlieir liberty, and assume the infal¬ 
lible chair? What doth he whom we would not be likeped 
unto [the Pope] do more than this ?’ 

The other defences can find no room here. At last 
he comes to the sulcmn apfical‘ Did yon not,’ he 
says, ‘ solemnly appetd and pray ? Did not we do so too? 
And ought not you and we to tliink, with fear and trem¬ 
bling, of the hand of the great God in this mighty and 
strange appearance of bis; instead of slightly calling it 
an “ event?” Were not both yonr and our expectations 
renewed from time to time, whilst wo waited upon God, 
i to see which way he would manifest himsulf upon our 
appeals? And shall we, after all these onr prayers, fast¬ 
ings, tears, expectations, and solemn appeals, call these 
bare “evento?” The Lord pity, you.’ More there is to 
the like purpose; ail insufficient, however, to convince 
men in their position. With one eulky rejoinder, the 
correspondence closed. Cromwell soon afrer reduced 
the cos^ by forc& 

The war i^kept up, but with little actiem, for nearly 
a twelvemoinlf?' The English commander acted witu 
humanity in hia general dialings with Scotland, mourn¬ 
ing all the time the obduracy which iiad beset men 
whose religioue feelings be luiew how to honour. He 
even succeeded in overcoming the prejudices of several 
of the more sincere people f some became sensible of the 
absurdity of fighting for an idea of .lOTalty with such a 
special object as the young king befm.titem. .’Vniile 
the final event was pending,'about the let of.lfiay 1651, 
Cromwell chanced, on hia way to the wait, to pau the 
old bonse of Allantoun, and there iiiqitired‘for a gui^ 
Thla place is now a pattern of sylvan beuity, through 
the taateM exertiona of tiie- late proprietor. Sir Henry, 
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%uart. It ^08 then, Mr Carlyle tliinka, a Jean, tur> 
retcd, Bogtjr, old atone IiouaCb standing in some green 
place in the alluTial hollows of the Aughter Burn or its 
tributaries. [He is quite wrong in his description; but 
this is so matter.] The then Sir Walter Steuart, teing 
a loyal Covenanter, had fled, and none were in the 
hausolmt his lady and one invalid son, who was after¬ 
wards, for a reason to be detailed, called the Captain of 
Allantoun, To pursue the narrative of a geutlcmdb 
of an ensuing generation (Collnm Collections) — ‘He 
[Cromwell] found tlie road through Auchtermuir not 
practiwhle for carriages; and upon his return, he 
called in at Sir Walter’s house. There was none to en¬ 
tertain him but the lady and Sir Walter’s sickly son. 
The_ good wumair was as much for the king and royal 
family as her husband; but she offered tlie general the 
civilities of her house, and a glass of canary was pre¬ 
sented. _ The general observed the forms of these times 
(I have it from good authority), and he asked a blessing 
in a long pathetic ^oce before the cup went round; lie 
drank his good wishes for the family, and asked for 
Sir Walter; and was pleased to say Ins myther was a 
Stewart’s daughter, and he had a rchitiun to the name. 
All passed easy; and our Janies, being a lad of ten 
years, came so near as to handle the hilt of one of the 
swords: upon which Oliver stroked his head, saying, 

" You are my little c.aptainand this was all tlie com¬ 
mission our captain of Allantoun ever had. 

‘ The gencr^ called for some of liis own wines for 
himself and other officers, and w'ould have the lady try 
his wine; and was so humane, when he saw the young 
gentleman so inatgre and indisposed, he said changing 
the eliniate might do good, and the sontli of France, 
Montpellier, was the place. 

‘ Amidst all this humanity and politeness he omitted 
not, ill person, to return thanks to God in a pointed 
grace after his repast; and after this, hasted on his re¬ 
turn to join the army. The lady had been a strenuous 
royalist, and her son a captain in command at Dunbar; 
yet upon this interview with the general she abated 
much of her zeal. 8he said she was sure Cromwell was 
one who feared God, and had that fear in him. ami the 
true interest of religion at heart. A story of tliis kind 
is no idle digression; it has some small connexion with 
the family concerns, and shows some little of the genius 
of these distracted times.’ 

At length the war was brought to a close in an uii- 
c5i)cclcd manner. The Scottish army, having its sup¬ 
plies from tlie north cut off by Cromwell taking pos¬ 
session of Berth, decamped from Stirling, and entered 
England, where it was expected many royalists would 
join them. Cromwell-pursued in hot haste: they got 
no accessions—took possession of Worcester, and there 
were crushed to pieces on the anniversary of tlie fight 
at Dunbar. The consequence was, the r^uction of the 
kingdom of Scotland ti^the English Commonwealth. 


‘SKETCHES FROM FLEMISH LIFE.’ 

A NEAT volume, illustrated with a large number of 
spirited wood-engravings, has lately appeared under 
this titio, purporting to bo translations from the Flemish 
of Hendrik CoRicienoe.*' Amongst the few authors who 
write in their native Flemish tongue. Conscience, we 
are informed, holds a prominent posit^. “A fiery 
•patriot,’ observes his translator, ‘ wbtftflllights in the 
great performances of his forefathers; an ardent ad¬ 
mirer ot his own native idiom,,to elevate which he de¬ 
votes the energjr ot his powerful mind, and the eflhsions 
of his rich poetical veinhe bears a glowing Hatred to 
the French refinement and languB«, which have kept 
his beloved country in disgnmefiu subserviency and 
mental bondpge.* 

In to disengage hia countrymen from the 

asoendanoy Of the Celts, as he does not hesitate to call 
the French, Mjmheer Conidence spares no kind of rUU- 


* liiittlm Xisnimsa sod Company. 1840. 


cule i and in describing the sorrows which affiict femilSfs 
overcome by the GaUopliobia, he .touches pathetically 
on a simple state of manners which, he ssys, is fast 
disappearing: in Flanders. On this account the book 
may be viewed as a curious, if not melancholy revelation 
of patriotic feeling. Belgium, though politically inde¬ 
pendent, is sociafly only a fragment of France. As every 
one who has visited it must be nwaie, it is overrun 
with French manners, language, literature, and thea¬ 
tricals. Nor do we sec how such a catastrophe could 
have been averted: we fear not by the occasional pub¬ 
lication of a few stories such as the present, much as 
these tend to unmask vice and fully, and inculcate the 
more kindly am? domestic affections. Deeply appre¬ 
ciating, however, the principles which have guided 
Conscience in his exertions, we trust that he will not 
be altogetiicr unsucccssml; and that if his countrymen 
do permanently adopt a lan^niagc and literature wkich 
he seems to detest, they will at least repudiaf^ the 
niiumcrs and morals which too frequently accompany 
tlicin. Conscience thus commences his tale yf SisAa 
van lioosemael :— 

‘ Not many years ago yon might have seen, in one of iho 
streets behind the green churchyard of Antwerp, a famoas 
old grocer’s sliop, wliicli, tlirongh many generations, liad 
descended from fattier to sou, .and always been conspicuons 
for good wares.’ Die last 0 Gcu]iant 8 of tlie establishment 
were J.aines Van Rooscmnul and hU wife 8iska. 'framed 
from early youth to a life of industry, this wedded jair ‘ laid 
never found lime 1o take part'in the progress of modem 
eivil: ••■tsoii; or. tnsutlier words, to I’renmify themselves. 
Their dnws, made of stout clulli, w.ik plain, arid liardiy ever 
eliaiigi'd its cut ; (bij merely disliiigiiished working-dress, 
Sunday-dress.^and Kaster-drr»a. The latter was never 
t.akeii from the nupbo,asil but on the great l.ulidays, or 
wlien the Van Kuosem<ac1s took tlie holy cuuiniunion, or 
were invited bv ffiends as god-]>arents or marrisgo guests. 
It was easily be si'Cn that these simple imuiilu of the 
old Fleniii-h world, in their quaint ihongli goodly attire, 
looked rathe/ strangely if coiiip;iTCd with many a lieau 
who, for a few francs, iidll decked himself out in :i fine 
^liowy dress, and would, in passing, reganl the Van Itoosc- 
macls w ith disdain. But they did not mind it, and tiiouglit, 
“ Every man has his own point to gain—you the shallow, 
we the snbblanee.” They werc-suffieirntly imeducatcd 
not to know tiiat gentlefolks do not dine at noon, and 
they therefon* were mlgar enough to sic down to dinner 
wlien the clock struck twelve ; yea mure, they never forgot 
to a,ay griu'e Imtli before and after dinner. But tliere were 
other imperfeetions with which tliey might also be ehargt'd: 
fur instance, timy did not understand a word of French, 
and had never felt tlio want of tills acc^plisliinent; tliey 
were religious, industrious, humble, aialfrabovc all, peace¬ 
able. 

‘The old Van Rooscmacls liad a yofing daughter called 
Biska, after hcivmothur, of the age of fifteen, t all and slender 
for her years, with haudsomo figure and features, fair hair 
and blue eyes—a genuine, cliarming Brabantish citild. She 
had bean educated ak a couimou town sclinol, knew hot 
native lan^agi', liesides aritliinetie, and all that sort of 
work whidi a good bnrglKyr's wife ought to understand, if 
it be only to know something more about domestic manage¬ 
ment tliyi her servant. Like her pitrents, sho was simple, 
piotis, obedient, affectionate'? not boisterous, idle, or self- 
vteed, but in every way calculated to maintain, with tho 
n^lftaho should marry, the lionotr and renown of the huuMi 
of her ancestors, and to cany on the famous grocery shop.' 

This happy old-fashioned concern was at length blown 
up bysa distressing family disaster. In the neighbour¬ 
hood of Roosemael’s shop lived a master shoemaker, 
named Spinuel, who became afflicted with a taste for 
French manners, knocked his two street Endows into 
one large showy front, and stnek np a variety of lying 
announcements of his wares in French—‘ Magasin de 
Boites et SotJiers de Baris’*(Dep6t of Paris Boots Md 
Shoes), ‘ Veritable Cirage Anglais’ (Genuine English 
Blacking), and so forth. A change so contrary to old 
prejudices shocked Booseinael, who was sorry to find 
that Siska hod become an admiring acquaintanM of 
Spinael’s daughter, ITiercse, just ittiirned, from a 
iS^nch pension or Wirdiug-sehooL Anxious to emu- 
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Itie Thereso in her accomplishuienfa^ Siska was desirous 
of proceeding to the same fusion ; a thing her mother 
sillily cncour^d, but which Van Boosemaet loudly 
protested agaiust. A dUcassioa ensues, in which l>r 
ivifemaus, the physician and friend of the family, is 
consulted. 

• •• 1 know very sfeU,” said Mrs Van Koosemacl," that you 
bear a great hatted to everything French; but wc are of 
the old world, (Hcnd. It wont do noW'i^days.” 

“ Mrs Van Hoosemaol,” aai< the doctor, “ you wont under¬ 
stand me. It is not uiy intention to kinder .anybody from 
■aciiniring foreign languages : this yon may see in tUc case 
of my own son Lewis, who is now at the university. Docs he 
not understand French ? I should say so ; and a good deal 
better than the young ignoraimisos whrf turn Therose Spi- 
naol's head, and dazzle your eyes so very much. Do not 
look at me, niiulam, with sueh ,an air of defiance. Yes, 
they are ignoiamuses; for w’hal docs their knowledge con- 
sistm ? Stinie French souteiiees picked up in the street, 
whTcfi*i,hcy often bungle lamentably enough. They do not 
know their native language; aud they an; ignorant of the 
very names of the most useftil sclcnoes. All their learning 
consists In French wind; in words and phrases wliich they 
now and then pick up in newspapers and novels. These 
they conco<-t into empty idle talk, imd palm it on the unin¬ 
formed for French cuitivstion. But yon really make me 
(juito angry ; we are wandering from tUo point. Let ns 
eoiiic to an understanding. I will toil yon, and mark my 
words! Tlicre arc no donbt good educational establish¬ 
ments, but there arc for mote bad than good ones. The 
good o>»cs arc those condactod by ladies, who, consoiuns of 
the holiness of tlieir calling, have a bettor end in view thim 
to give to their cliargvs a shining worUlly varnish, at the 
cx])eiiso of their piety and morals; where the teachers 
assiiittonsly co-operate und watch incessantly to guard 
against the isiisun of tcniptatinn, and to eoiqjiat vanity und 
frivolity; where there is i due d^tpreeiation of the good 
■lualities that have their root in a patriotic sentiment, and 
a poreepfion of tho danger of giving up this inire ground to 
foreign iiifiuotuso; in 4 a word, wlierc tlicy no not wisli to 
fonn fiisliionabln ladies, but good and usidhl Iiousewivca. 
[f yon should now propose to send, your .Siska to such an 
cslablisliinenl, t should be the laSt to object ; on tho con¬ 
trary, ( should be very glad of it.’” , 

I'rompted by this reasonable advice, the father gives 
permission that his daughter shall go to one of the estab¬ 
lishments recommended by Dr Pclkmans; but in the 
end, the mother and daughter bring matters to a diflbrent 
point Siskii is sent to the fasiiiunable French pension 
wliicli had tnnied out the accomplished Mademoiselle 
SpinaeL One of the first things which she effected in the 
way of personal improvement in tliis seh^il of manners, 
was the changin;uf her name to Fudoxie, as being more 
elegant than SisMt; but this, which w.as communicates} 
to her mother by letter, could not yet be mentioned to 
the father, for fear of tte eonsefixicnces. In her school- 
fetlows she had a hundred teachers, who, by precept 
and example, ' instructed her in the precious acts of 
iniloicnce and luxury. Tlie, first mont^ she bad a silk 
gown in the newest fashion; tlie Second, a silk Wnnet 
with flowers; the third, a parasol; the fourth, a gown 
tliat exposed her neck > in tne fif& she began to use 
ponmtBra and the milk of nimonds, and kept, a small 
box, wherein she now and then dipped her fingers, to 
tinge her blooming cheeks with shameless rouge, me^- 
to try how it would loolfr Was not tins a respecfSKle 
edneation befitting a bnrgher’s daughter f No doubt it 
was!’ 

While Siska was in the course of demoralisatj^ at 
the distant pension. Van Koosemacl is slincked to learn 
that his neighbour Spinacl, for whom he had once en¬ 
tertained some regard, was utterly ruined hy the young 
would-be-French gentlemen who fireqnentra bis. shra; 
they bad,, with all their friendship fw Spinsel and ms 
fhmily, very rarely paid thejy debts; and at tl*s (jlose of 
each tbea^iem season, the comedians * boii^’ w^ pro¬ 
vided with ui$sm>for boots and shoes. To make matter.^ 
worse, the Flemish customers bad forgotten tbtf way to 
bis gaudy diop: in 3 word, he was a ruined main, while 
tlie behaviour of bis daughter had tdmost broken his 
heart. c " 

^ ■ 


Alarmed with the fate of his unfortunate nei^- 
bour, father Van Koosemacl now insists on recdling his 
daughter; and Siska is accordingly ordered home, llic 
mother, anxious to see her child, hastens to the railway 
terminus to receive her. Sho sorutinises different fe¬ 
males who pass by; all the omnibuses have departed 
for the town, and w is silence around. 

‘ Mother Van Roosemool sees tlw gates close; deep sorrow 
U'swelUog her heart; a painful sigh escapes from her bosoui; 
^c has not Been her do-ir Siska: stiH she remains, ns if a 
secret power fixed her to the j^to; aud long would she net- 
Imps liave remained there, lost iu sad me<Utatiou, if sliehad 
not seen at a little distance a young lady Ntanding near a 
eal), in the nttitndo of one wl|,o was waiting for somebody. 
Could she be her Siska? Impossible I Kite is :t yoimg Indy 
01 ' quality ; her splendid silk gown ICkvea biero a great jart 
of her iie«;k ; a gauze sliawl, to bo sure, seems iuteiided to 
tz>rer, but docs not conceal it; at each movement long 
ringlets are dancing round her cheeks; from her costly 
bonnet a nand plume of feathers is waving; her hand holds 
a tdx!tty Uttle parasol; a score of boxes, of various shaiics 
and sizes, and two large trunks, arc piled at her feet, lliat 
is not iSiska! 

‘ Such aro\he observations which Mother V,an Roosemael 
is making, and tho tliought that creeps into her afllirted 
mind. Suddenly the young lady uuifccs a sign of im¬ 
patience in the diiectiou of the matron, and, in doing so, 
shows her fuaturi-s more distinctly. Yes, it is Miska: :iu<l 
look! the old stiff mother jumps towards her like a young 
girl; tears gush from her eyes, a smile brightens her 
features, she.otams her arms, and ejaculates with tmiehiug 
joy, “ Oh, Biskn, my child!” 

' Blit it seems that the yoimg lady is'asliamed of the name 
Siska; she hlushtw. But the Mush soon iiasscs over, and 
slie l.akos two stciis np to her mother, who tries to tliniw 
liotli arms round the neck of her ehiiil. But sec! the 
Frcnehified daughter will not make a scene for the spiwtn- 
tuis ; slic seizes the hands of her mother, holds them, and 
by this means prevents the embrace, 'llien she says, ‘‘(iood- 
day, mamma ; iiow do you do ? and how is paiia ? Take 
enve, yon will tread upon my lioxes. 1 have been waiting 
here for you tlie last naif liour.” 

‘ Under different eiveiiinstanecs, such frigid, hc.aTtlcss 
wonls niiglit have passed umiotieed; Imt in the present 
moment they [fiereed, like so many daggers, the loving 
heait of the mother. And was tills, in truth, the lan¬ 
guage she was entitled to expert from her Siska after a 
separation of a wlioio year ? Not a single kiss, not one 
pressure of the liand for her who, te comply with Siska’s 
will, had for lliree long years lived in discord with her good 
Inishaud ? —for her who had founded all her hop's on the 
love of her only child ? How roust this formal hehnviour 
have pained her! Tlie poor old lady witli both bands 
covered her eyes, and burst into bitter tears!’ 

* In going into the town, a young pntlcman [ tlie dressed- 
up idle sou of ar. old barber] aduressed Siska with smil¬ 
ing face, and with sueh an air of intimary, that one 
might have thought they were brother and sister. Mrs 
Van Roosemael opened her eyes as wide posiflMc, to 
see if she could recognise tho young man: in vain—she 
never had seen him before. But He wns nut at all disenn- 
certc'd by the piercing glance of the mother, but stepped 
close up to Bisko, and said, with pinched Ups, in Freneli, 

“ Ah ! bun jour, MadomoiscUn Kudoxio! So you have left 
the pension ? Antwerp will now liavo tho felloity of pos¬ 
sessing BO bewitohing a creature within its walls 1 Verily, 
a precious gain for us poor young men, who arc bemoaning 
the scarcity of such a union of attractions 1" On tliis, 
Siska, easting a loving glance upon him from beneath her 
eyelashes,'andat the same time assiuning an appearnneo 
of conftision, iCfhw.d. “ You are in jest, Mr George! But' 
how Is your sister Clotilda ?” “ Oh, veiy well indeed,’' 
said tho yo\ing_ gcntlenuui with a great deal of indifforenoo; 
tlicn, witli an ironical expression In his features, and point¬ 
ing to the old lady, ho smd, “ thia Jour servant ? ” 

'This question made Siska colotef .all'over. Site was 
ashamed of licr good mother, the Ftenchified dolt! Her 
confusion lasted some time; and at last, with gfoat embar¬ 
rassment and unwillingness, she repfreo, "Not she is my 
mother!’* * 

"Ah! indeed I "the young maa ex^slmedf ai^ ium- 
i ing to the mother, he bowed stlffly/and said, " Wlil you 
pmnUt mu to make you my oompUmenU, kudame va^ 
i Hosmal f You have ^ a ohamlhg daaghtes t**' 
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jinJie old lady did not underatand him, hnt sho saw 
uoarly enooKli wliat was going on, uid that slie was the 
snl)ject of his iinpndcnt mockery. Sho ncverthetoss re> 
tamed his iwvr by a movement of her head. Tho yoniig 
mail took his leave, with thc-so words to Siska, “ Poor wo¬ 
man ! she is quite right in slicltcr'mg you under her wide 
cloak. Tlicro aro so many of us who have a great mind to 
steal you. Au retoir, MademaiaelU JHudojeieI"' 

The anxiouB mother was hewildered with sad forq- 
bodiugs as she took her way homewards with her 
daughter. Tan RooSemael was busy grinding coiTec 
wlieu Siska entered &e shop, and, as no stranger's eyes 
were present, site did not disdain to show some mark of 
adection. 

‘ An hour afterwords, the young lady had locked hcrsolf 
up in her own room, and was busily employed in un{iack- 
ing Iier many honnots and dresses, arranging licr pomatum 
pots and scent Ixittles, and papering her curls—her voice 
all the time resounding through the bouse with a Prcnch 
song. The father stood confut'd hchiinl his counter; his 
right hand rested on tlio hiindlc nt the colfee-mill, and witli 
(he left he scratched his bend, like a heI|ili'KS men; his eyes 
stared vacantly into the sliop; painful rcfleetiotis engrossed 
his mind, lie, too, thought of Theresc .Spiniidl, and mur¬ 
mured from time to time, “ What an ass I have hern! I 
had hotter have broken the head of my ohrtmiito wife! Dr 
I’elkmaiiH sisikc tlie truth when he said t 1 i.at I would one 
day xerateli my head. Hut eonipluintH arc of no avail now; 
they ore hiol plastem for death ! ” Hu; state of the jsior 
niotlier was a wretched Ottc tortured by fears, anxiaies, 
and |)tmgs of eouscietip'', she wit in a halt-dark eorner of 
her kitelien, and shed hitter tears, proportionate to her 
gloomy tlienghts.’ 

'I'lie .nittior’s doseripiion of the domestic and eom- 
iiu'reial eh.mgcs tifceted in the estahiishment of the 
V'aii Uooseiiiuels iiy the reriiietl daugliHr, is at (tiieo 
scrie-eomie and liiglily natural. 

‘ Prom tlui fii-st day of lier relnm lo the p.alenial roof, 
Niska eritieiseil and found fault with every tiling under it. 
All tliut her good piirenU did, bhe fiiiind vulgar and ini 
proper ; and as she was well versed in all llie Irieks and 
arts of ilissiuiidatioii, slie luonlded and heiit tlie will of her 
parents like softened wax. 

‘ Jluvv conld she dino at tliri'C oVIoek ?- Had she the 
sloinaeli of a peasant f A t tliis deelaratiou the tatlier grew 
aiigry, the mother grieved, liecnnse all tlioir liletline they 
had dined at tliis their wonted hour, and wore afraid of a 
eliitiigo whicii would entirely upset their arraugoinciits 
for file day. Siska, became sulky, and looked sour; lint 
llwr<‘ W’lvs no lielji for iL Her father slioweil liinisolf inex- 
oralilc on tliU iii.itter. Siska w'u[it until tier eyes were red ; 
this, too, was of no avail, rdtliougli the fond mother, froiii 
mere pity, now supported her. Then Siska hegnu to swoon ; 
she fell into violent hysteries, luid hchnveti as thongh abuiil 
to leave the world. A Preneliifieil physieiaii, expert in the 
enprieioiis nmlarlies of higlil)-edueated ladies, knew how 
to narralu so many horrors, envised by exciting the weak 
nerves of the fuinido sex, that tho frightened parents nt last 
resolved to chau|to their hour of mning. Often did they 
now endure craving linngrr, as, regulariy rlsiiig at fonr or 
live o’clock In the morning, they had to pass so many hours, 
whilst tlie lazy, comlbrt-ioring fjisku, never made her ap- 
puor.aucR before nine o’eloek. 

I And then the kitcliun—wlint miserable cookery 1 No¬ 
thing hut poiatoos, and cabbage, and.becf boiled or ro.ast; 
always Uie san\e. MUka, of late, feels so very weak, so very 
jioorly! _ Sho must liavc a pigeon or a roast fowl; such 
things will bo a relish, and agree better with her. Her 
pockets are always fnll of pomicmmit and lemon Jozenges; 
gnd not without reason, for Hie iioor c.hild^ll got so many 
dUleront aohes~8tomnch-ar?he, heart-acfc^e<aa-ache, nor- 
vous-ache, ache everywhoro. Alas, poor Siska 1 

‘ And see! she has foroed lier mother to exchange her 
laced cap for a oUk bonnet, ud to wear lace-boots,, othcr- 
wiac sho must doelme showiim herself anywhere with her 
In pnblio. Bnt how unhappy Mother Ton Rooscmacl looks 
InncrnewhoadrdreliB! It frets her ears perpctnally, for 
sho U not ajepdstomed to the rustUng of the stifr bonnet 
lining; and tnon^tban this, she oaii scarce advance three 
steps wtthAot miking movements with her laoo-boots Gko 
one entangled in a noose, so averse a^i the laces to midie 
acqnailttaiioowlt& her feet. ‘ Foot woman I her neighbours 
laogtt while abe la peispiring from vexation, and for very 


shame oooid sink into the cartii. But foiget not the bca’>, 
tiful sonree of her patience; it is the mother's bve endur¬ 
ing all tblnga for her child.’ 

Siska had more dUficu'ty in rcvolntioniaing the old- 
fashioned shop. / 

‘Behind tho counter Van Roosemod had grown np; 
yonder tho choir stood upon which his mother had nursed 
him; tliat gaily-painted jar, and tliat japanned box, ho hatl 
smiled at before ho oould speak. Tlicrc was no crack, no 
mark, which did not awakctt*somc fond juvenile recollec¬ 
tions. With rcfntrd to that broken china pot, his hither 
had gifcB it to him a day befonihis death, with so striking 
an admonition on economy, that it was even now indelibly 
impressed on his memory. Tho bl.ork s]iuts on that green 
cask yonder oamc’froni his own little hands, because that 
was the cask from which his mother hod frequently given 
him a piece of sugar; ani^tho child, therefore, bad been in 
the habit of patting and carcssAg it. Yonder, cm that tabl^ 
the initials “ J. 8." are cut; they mean John and S i |»ka- 
and arc in commemoration of Ids first and only lov^. In 
short, tliia shop was the place of his birth—Ids world ; 
OTct}'thiug in it was a part of himself, of hUi very life.’ 

Twelve months of remonstrances, tears, and anlkincssi 
bring old Van Ruoscmacl to reason. Like a beaten sol- 
iliur, lie retreats, and leaves Siska tlie field. What a 
moment for the old Fleming when he uttered the words, 
‘ Well, then, have your will;' 

‘ IJiit these words-—lUkC his own sentence of death— 
pierced him to the heart, and broke up both mind and 
body. He began to pine away, hi-canve pale and vve.ak, and 
was apparently tottering into his grave from some unknown 
disoas.',ihli!i ofttdt shook like n willow when tlie flashing 
eye of her old father caught lier own. Hut he did not 
sja^ak—the brolveil-liearted man; he stared motionless at 
tlie w-flrknieti vslio were busy knocking ttie old sliop dovvii. 
All liisdenre-,1 recollectiiflis he saw destroved; r.ii.i in pro¬ 
portion iix they were vanishing under tfiu brush of the 
|Kiiiiter, Ids lirei^tli and liis life grew shorter. The simple 
slio)! was very w on fransfonned into a in.ignitieent ware¬ 
house ; everything glittered vvith gilding and varnish ; the 
reuuter was oriuiuiciit'id^witli little angels tliat ^nnil 
coflVe, smoked cigars, or weighed lubaeeo; tlic vvindovv- 
yanes vvero ns large an mirrors, and eovered with Kreiieh 
iuscri)>tioiis, lighted with bright gas-lamps, A Hhopnian 
and an assistant stood behind the coiiiitcr with folded 
j anils ; and Sislta, or rather M.ndcmoisello Kiuloxie Van 
Ttohina], sat on a litllu clovaiioii near the window, and read 
French novels.’ 


Alas for the coiiclusion of this melancholy struggle ! 
Vail Koosenmel, hroken-hcarted, takes to bed, and is 
at the point ofylealh ; ami good Dr rclkmans, roused 
to indignation by the illness of his friend, horrifies the 
degenerate daugiiter by the exclamation that her father 
is dying, .and that site alone has mufitorcd him. The 
closing scene of the dying grocer brings out the author’*, 
powers in the*pathetie, in wliich he seems to excel ns 
well as in the ludicrous. But this wo must necessarily 
pass over, and likewise the j^couut of the deep contri¬ 
tion of uotli mother affd daughter. The shop of a liun- 
dred years’ standing, long Ac uesHing-place of the Van 
Itoosemaels, was shut ai>. ' 

‘I venktro to hope, indulgent reader,’ adds Hendrik 
Cmtscivnce in ouiiclUHien, ‘that this tnio naiwitive may 


ha^Leneagcd your attention; and you are im-haiis anxious 
to sen 8isk| ? tVoll, then, if anon be your desire, go on a 
Friday morning, at about six o’clock, or iicrhaps a little later, 
to the cliurch of the Donihiicana; open thn door on the 
right, and walk tlitougU the old chnrehynrd as for as the 
Mount Calvary and tho vaults when' are represented tho 
tamicnt* of the souls in purgatory. There you will see a 
yoniig woman kneolhig, wrapiied in a dark okia^ and her 
fcce covered by a veil. If you look attentively, yon will 
observe tho beads of a lOKvrj' gliding through her fingers, 
and now and then hear a sigh rising from under the veil 
08 from a ooutritc spirit. She kneels, however, niotkiujess, 
and, in the twilight of the chapel, will appear^ you like a 
statue. If, then, yon sco her risiiig and prc»K * forvMt 
' kiss upiui Uio hand of tho beseeching imago of a tonnentim 
sinner thst is placed tliere, and slowly lo.tviiig Hio vanlfo 
witbont having observed yon, then yon nvf boldly sasert 
that you yiw Siska Van Booscmael.’ 
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^'Considering this work to l>e an agreeable accession to 
English literature, we shall he glad to see other produc¬ 
tions by the same author, and nom the pen of the same 
able, translator. Fe w Tcdumes are more worthy of being 
laid bn the parlour-table them the Flemish Sketches of 
Hendrik Coascieace. 


A GLANCE AT ASSOCIATIONS. 

Wb are not aware how constantly we are influenced 
by association of ideas. When wo reflect on the sub¬ 
ject, it is surprising to find how it pervades the most 
trifling conversation. Absent objects are continually 
associated with present ones, and anhnate with inani¬ 
mate, so that a phraseology has actually been estab¬ 
lished which is in the mouth ofiovery one. Thus we say 
of an unfeeling person, that his heart is as hard as a j 
stonev, of a tall awkward girl, that she is quite a May- j 
polo of a girl i of a stupid man, that he is wo^en-headed; 
and of a violent one, that he is a firebrand: but the 
e.xamples are innumerable which are every moment 
used in common parlance. | 

Every one has felt how intimately connected with the 
warmest emotions of the mind tliose objects are which 
giiye delight in early youth. How often has a tuft of 
primroses, or a hawthorn hedge, awakened recollections 
that had long slumbered in the hidden recesses of the 
heart, and called forth a sigh for the raptures of child¬ 
hood and all its innocent pleasures! IIow vividly are 
the feelings excited by some object closely associated in 
the mind with the memory of the aflsent or the dead 1 
How fondly the affections and the sympathies—turning 
from a world all too cold—gush fortli, as it were, to .meet 
a responsive feeling in some oftifr^ucntca haunt, or to 
catch the tenderness of some loving heart in a weU- 
known melody! Home—the love of wliich may bo said 
to be inherent in our very nature—is so intimately as¬ 
sociated in our imaginations with all the ^car domestic 
tics and charities of life, tliat li{>iw:ver rugiled and rude 
it may be, it has charms for us which the most favoured 
spot could never boast, and that not only when all who' 
made it dear are still its inmates, but even when they 
arc removed by distance or by death. 

The efiect of music is so great, so powerfully asso¬ 
ciated with every feeling, whether gay or sad, despond¬ 
ing or triumphant, that it would be almost superfluous 
to dwell upon the many instances recorded of its influ¬ 
ence. We have but to call to mind the extraordinary 
effect of the Jacobite airs, so associated until the cause 
in which they had been such jwwCTful agents, that even 
still they make the blood to tingle and the heart to 
throb; and that enthusiasm which flew like tlie electric 
spark through every rank whenever the Marsellloiso 
hymn was hewd—a whole audience risiftg simultane¬ 
ously, and, amidst the waving of handkerduefs and ges¬ 
tures of devotion, joining hojirt and voice in the national 
anthem—or, whenever it was stru« up by tlie military 
bands, regiments of soldiers dipping on their knees, as 
It were solemnly devoting themselves to the cause in 
which thev were engaged. Who has not heari* of the 
e^ct of the Ranz des Vaclils, so dear to every Swiss ^ 
It is so great, that the commanders of those regiiue*^ 
who served abroad were often obliged to forbidrits 
being played, under the severest penalties: the poor 
soldiers, when they heard it, would mdt into tears j 
many deserted, while otliers fell sick, and some would 
pine away, and die of the maladie du pais. This simple 
wild air was so associated with their native valleys, and 
th«r mwntains, and (Sieir rocks, and all the sweet 
eehaes trf home, and the oflTections that had h^owed it, 
fiiat an irresistible impulse to retum would seize them, 
and tempt them, in defiance of danger, to desert their 
ranks, or would sap the very springs of life, and setad 
them brokei^Bartcd to the grave. * 

In all the variety of associations, thera Is '&othing 
more remafkabjle tiian the deep hold which oWocts, in 
th^selves utteiiy insignificant, take of the ^ectlona 
I know a, widow lady, whose only child fell st^ of a 


fever *, her case was pronounced by the physicians to bh 
hopeless, and her death was every moment expected. 
Tlie disconsolate mother watched by her bedside in an 
agony of nief, and she felt her heart die within her as 
she saw the child picking at tlie bedclothes, which is 
considered a most fatal symptom; but wliat was her 
asurprise when she saw the little creature, who had 
sqemed in a state of stupefaction for Itours, raise her 
hand, and display between her finger and thumb a 
small feather, which bad worked tlirough the pillow, 
and heard her say, * Mamma, look at the pretty feather 1’ 
The poor mother’s heart bounded with hope and thank¬ 
fulness; from that moment the comj^aiut took a favour¬ 
able turn, and the little invalid recovered. Among all 
the relics of former days, notiiing was more fondly trea¬ 
sured than that little feather. Years and years hare 
rolled away since it was first consigned to W pocket- 
book ; but who could number the times when it hu 
been taken out, and giused on with delight 1 To this day 
the tears of gratitude and affection are often shed over 
ifc 

Doctor IL-was devoted to scientific and literary 

pursuits, but in his hours of relaxation hdr used to 
amuse himself with his little grandchild. Oil whom iic 
doted. He would often carry her in his arms to look 
out of his study window; the favourite would run tier 
tiny fingers along the panes of glass, which bore the 
traces long after the little creature fell sick and died. 
The grandfather w-as often observed to saunter to the 
window, and stand there in a deep reverie. One morn¬ 
ing, on entering the room, he foimd tlic scrvimt had 
gained admittance before him, and discovered him 
busily engaged in cleaning the window. The marks of 
the little lingers were gone. A violent burst of agonized 
f^'ling showed plainly liow fondly they liad been asso¬ 
ciated with the memory of the dear child in the heart 
of the poor old man. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary effect of association 
may be that in which blemishes are made to hold tho 
place of charms; and what is positively unpleasant, 
becunics, by its magical influence, agreeable, • I have 
known people like a lisp or a stoop, because some 
whom they had admired had happened to stoop or lisp, 
Descartes mentions that he had all his life a partiality 
for persons who squinted, from having, when a boy, 
fond of a girl who had this defect I remember a 
little boy who preferred the odour of rancid oil to any 
perfume, from the simple reason of ito liaving happened 
to be made use of in tbs exhiintion of a magic lantern, 
in wliich he took exfa-eme delight. 

The Msociations which attach to particular places, 
or to articles of furniture, which seem to be apart from 
any fond reruliection, are mysteries in our nature for 
wliich it would be difficult to account, Locko tells us 
of a young man who danced extremely well in tlie room 
with a certida trunk, but could pot dance at idl in one 
where it was not I have beard of a gentleman, remark¬ 
able for his convivial talents, who lost all power of en¬ 
tertaining if placed in a diflTerent seat at table from liis 
usual one. Guests were invited on one occasion, 


lufortunately his chair was occupied by another, and 
he remained silent and reserved, to the dltappointment 
of the company. 

Certaintricn are strangely associated with the powers 
anlhsicntal exertion., In tho Tatler, it is 
told that a lawyer was in the habit of twisting a piece 
of pack-thread round his finger while pleading, which 
was aptly c^od bv some one the .thread of ^s dis- 
coiirre. A client, of his stole it to see how he 

would get on without it: he trae mlsishcd for his rash 
exMriment—the lawyer hesHatef-copld not go on— j 
and the cause was lost. Haydn w«e a ylng which 
lud been presented to him by Frederick It, but if he 
accidentally forgot to pat it on, it is said that the ^fted 
musician lost all hie iospfraf^on, and that, if seat^ at 
the instrument, he could not ennunon a single original 
idea. I am acqnidnted with a twrrister remariuble for 
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oratorical powers of the highest order, who finds it 
absolutely indispensablo that he should wield an open 
penknife in his hand all the time he speaks, which he 
holds behind his-back, and twirls with a rapidity and 
dexterity which could not be imitated without the risk 
of severo injury. There is scarcely any one who cap- 
not call to mind in some fUend or acquaintance an 
instance of this strange vagary of the mind. Among 
many which press upon my rccollcctiou, I will satisfy 
myself with mentioning the curious case of Blind Alick 
of Stirling, with which, indeed, many are probably 
familiar. IBs memory was truly astonishing: in his 
childhood he had attended a school where tlic only 
olass>booi|^ read was the Bible: from the sad privation 
of sight, it might naturally have been concluded that 
TOor.Alick was incapable of reaping the some benefit 
lirom instruction which his schoolfellows did: as the 
scholars read in rotation, it was cus^mary for them not 
only to repeat the numba of the chapter, but also that 
of each verse. After poor Alick grew up, he was obliged 
to support himself by Ixigging tlirough the streets, as 
he had lost his parents, and his misfortube deprived 
him of the power of working for his bread. The extent 
of iiis memory was such, that he was looked on as a 
wonder: he had the whole of the Old and New Testament 
off by heart; if a verso were repeated to him, ho could 
tell its number, and in what chapter it was to be found; 
if the numlicr of a particular verse in a certain elniptcr 
wore named, he could repeat it without a moment’s 
hesitation; if he lieard a sermon or a speech, he could 
go over it with an accuracy that surprised every one. 
It was at length obscrvtd that Alick, on leaving home 
every morning, lucked the door and carried the key in 
his hand, whlcii lie kept eunstantty rubbing np and 
down as he replied to the questions put to him. One 
diiy it was stolen from him: the cfRct of the c.-tperi- 
munt was, that he hesitated, became confused, and itis 
memory failed him altogether. 


VISIT TO SOUTH-WESTERN AERICA. 

Ik the spring of 1841, Mr Dos Santos, the I’ortiigtiesc 
consul-general in Altona, fitted out a commcrciiil expe¬ 
dition, consisting of six vessels, laden with European 
goods of all kinds, whieli he proposed to conduct in 
jjTson to the coast of Angola, for the purpose of earri'- 
ing on a trade by barter. He was led to lliis enterprise 
by the successful result of a minor spucuLation whicli 
he had some years before eommittc<l to the charge of a 
supercargo—very naturally concluding that a hirger 
affair under his own immediate superintendence would 
be attended witli proportionate returns. The expedi¬ 
tion, though simply that of a merchant, was equipped 
with princely munifleegee; everything that could con¬ 
duce to the comfort of so long a voyage being provided 
on board of lU the vessels. A weU-selcctod library, a 
band of mnsiulans, two naturalists, and a physician, 
completed the equipment of the flotilla, which cleared 
the bar of the Elbe on the 30th of June 1841. Unfor¬ 
tunately, many of thosa who that morning left their 
native river, looking hopefully to the future, were des¬ 
tined never to rcturu—Mr Dos Santos, tlm twb natural- 
'ists, aud many of the crews, having '4Sl*En early stage 
of the enterprise fhllen victims to the inhospitable cli¬ 
mate of Africa. Tills untoward event so embarrassed 
the Ihture procedure of the expedition, and damped the 
ardour of the survivon, that, leaving their task un¬ 
finished, they hastily left the coast, aud returned to 
Europe. Tto physician, Dr Tams, has since published 
a narrative Of the transactions aud to this, as afford- 
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ihg glimpses of a region very little kttoWn, we would 
notr direct attention. 

After a voyage of ordinary weather, the flotilla, on 
the 10th of October, descried for the first time theqiain- 
fuily intereeting coast of Africa; flip vast district of 
Benguela, not the least interesting portion of tliat 
coast, lay before tliem. ‘We were a little to the south 
of the town of Benguela, aond had every reason to 
hope that we should reach it the same day. The sea 
along that coast is everywhere so deep, that the largest 
vessels may approach within a mile or two; and we 
were soon able clearly to distinguish the shore, with all 
its diversities of hill and dale, covered with trees and 
shrubs. The mountainialopps, which run down close to 
the sea, were covered to the very summit with the most 
lovely verdure, and the intervening valleys were uM9 in 
smiling green. Here the gracefril palm rears its lofty 
head above the umbrageous thickets; there those giants 
of tlic vegetable world, the mighty adaiisoiiia,*aiid the 
grotesque cacti, tower proudly above tlie numerous 
dwarf plants at their feet. Wherever the eye turned, 
it rested on a luxuriance and beauty which formed a 
surprising contrast with my preconceived notions of 
Central Africa, which 1 liad involuntarily associated 
witli images of vast deserts and arid plains, and a vugU- 
! tation parched and shrivellc'd by the scorching rays of 
the tiupiuJ. sun.* It is melancholy, indeed, that this 
beautiful coast is so scantily inhabited; but alas! its 
very^'ul vimtaims offer such facilities to the slave-hunters, 
th<it the {lersecutcd children of the soil orily traverse 
tiiesc lovely .solitudes when commercial interests bring 
them from t|;e interior to the coast. Instead of tlio 
smiling cot, tlic cultured plain, and a free and happy 
people, the lion, the panther, the elephant, and the 
hyena, troops of antefo^'S, zebras, and buffaloes, house 
•in these vast districts.’ 

'riic region hero referred to is that in which is situated 
the Portuguesu presidios of Benguela, Novo Redondo, 
Loandii, and the free town of Ambriz—a region which 
has been, for more than two centuries, in the possession 
of Portugal, and whicli at this moment is more degraded, 
morally and physically, than before the missionaries of 
her church set foot ui>on the soil. The slave-trade, 
as we shall slihrtly see from Dr Tams’s relation, is the 
curso that hangs over the land; a trafllc to which agri¬ 
culture, commerce, and every other consideration, in¬ 
deed, is EuborcUnate. It requires labour, and skill, and 
patience, to make wealth by ordinary commerce; heiicc 
this is abandoned for the speedier method of trading in 
human lives. Nor is the slave-trade of the present day 
the sdbie as that •hich Ixisted lialf a century aga 
Then, the custom of eve^ European nation rendered it 
somewhat respectaMe —flublemcn. princes, and even 
ecclesiastics, <tid business in the slave mart; now, none 
but the^entn of society wMild pollute their liands with 
!^h iniquity. The consequcnce'is, that the Portuguese 
sefftements in Iiower GuineaBre rapidly retrograding: 
liarboura find forts arc falling into decay; churches are 
priestless, and in ruins; and public works, commenced 
by the Jesuits of other times, are uow densely matted 
with the vegetation of a tropical soil. To return, how¬ 
ever, to Dr Tams’s descriptions. 

'Ihe harbour of Benguela, into which theivessels ha*i 
now steered, is described as ouo of the best on the west 
coast of Africa; and the town, especially when viewed 
from the sea, presents a very uleasmg appearance. ‘ It 
is situated in a cliarming valley, partimfy enclosed [by 
the lower range of flie lofty momitain-chajp wliich rises 
from tile coast. Numerous isolated roofs sparkle in 
the sun amid the rich vegetation, and produce the effect 
of neat comitry-housos, environed by sflomishing gw- 
dens. 'jClie river Catumbella imparts to this mountain- 
valley anch a high degree of fertility, that the'^pnifrfld 
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Tiriety oi its luxoriaBli vegeteRon. fkt exceeds all that 
the fancy of a European etranger can conceive. Tall 
cocoa-pauns conceal the greater part of the town, and 
the eye ;^rccives at first only tiie decided walla of the 
fortincatiotts, the government buildings, and a very few 
private bouses. We cast anchor at a due distance from 
the coast; and a Enrcman custom-house ofllcev, in a 
shabby unifor&t, immeinately put off from the shore. 
He was rowed by fbu negroes, who were almost nailed; 
and after coming on boo^ and paying us a short visit 
of inspection, he gave us permission to land os soon as 
we pleased.’ 

Having been carried from their boats on the backs of 
sturdy negroes, tlio party hastened to pay their respects 
to the governor, and were conducted to his palace by an 
escort consisting of a single native. And now for a peep 
at this representative of royalty, and his residence. 

‘ TSa.«government palace is so excessively mean, both 
within and without, that it seems better adaptcil to 
shelter horses or cattle, than serve as the residence of 
the representative of a crowned head. My sensations 
on entering it were not unlike those which arc experi¬ 
enced on going into the dungeon of an ancient knight’s 
castle. An involuntary shudder came over me, and I 
looked around in perfect astonisliment. The walls were 
very thick, and bore traces of having been once plas¬ 
tered, but were now dingy and defaced; the floor con¬ 
sisted of tlie bare earth; and the doors were so wretch¬ 
edly hung, that they would only half close, or not at all; 
everything was disgustingly dirty; while the furniture, 
which was partly old-fashioned and partly modern, 
looked as if it had been collected at auctions from every 
quarter of the glolie. We were duly announced by 
the orderly, and immodiately admitted to an audience. 
The governor, who had formerly served in the I’ortu- j 
guese army, had been sent to tins country for some 
misdemeanour, and was still separated from his wife i 
and children, who lived in Loanda. lli».rcsideacc in ' 
Eengucla, csMcially in the ofikial situation wliieli ho 
held, afforded him more favourable opportunities for 
speedily acquiring great wealth than any otlicr place 
on the coast of Angola; and be w,'ts not slow in nviiil- 
ing himself of every advantage.’ 

The town which can boast of such a governor and 
such a palace, cannot be expected to present many 
attractions; and y«?t here it is, from tluj pencil of Dr 
Tams—not quite so forbidding as one would anticipate. 

* The streets arc straight, regular, and broad, but con¬ 
tain more ruined than inhabite<l houses. 'About flve or 
six years since, a savage tribe, probably the Giugas, 
made on irruption into the town, wliich they plandere<t 
and destroyed, au& having cruelly massacred all that 
came in their way, retreated with cuusider.al))e booty. 
The town has a very pleiising and romantic appearance; 
some of the houses are very pretty, and though built 
only of clay and polm-brancKes, hu?c neverthelesa some¬ 
thing of a European air. At the extremity of the town 
are many conkm bec-hivc sKhped negro-huts, hkcwi.se 
composed of palm-Ieavcs and rushes. Many a swart 
negro Italf-raised himself from the sand, aud^ modest 
matrons and smiling damsels came to tho cabin dow i, 
white eurly-headed little- uiebins peeped slyly ff^ 
among the bushes, to see white stranger as he 
passed along. i 

‘ The dwellings of tho Europeans always have two 
or three courtyards attached to them; these arff sur¬ 
rounded by walls about ten feet high; and here the 
domestifi sli-ves are kept. Several streets are formed 
by these unsightly walls maniag up. on either side; 
and ae the frouts of the houses fqce the.other way, these 
back stre^ have of coarse a very didl appearance. 
Those, on the cbotrary, which are exduaively inhabited 
by aegftoee, s^iendei^d both interesting andentertaia- 
ing, part^ by their social mode of Uvi^ out of doors, 
and partly by the variety of goods ana stores vbicb 
they oflbr fer sgisi, 

‘In the eentea, ^.the town .are two hfrge^scgular 
square^ but -which nave, a voy gloomy and detolate 


appearance, being surrounded by the walls of the coah-> 
yards, and a few European bouses. Here there was a 
total wont of aniniatjun, broken only by the clanking 
chains of the government slaves, the word of command, 
and the monotonous reverberation of tl;eir implements 
of labour. They were, for the moat part, fastened flve 
lor six together, and were standing here and there with 
hpes in their hands to destroy the rank and no:doaa 
weeds, white a soldier, armed with a sabre, superintended 
them at their work.’ 

The population of Benguela is about 3000, emo-third 
of whom consists of midattoes and whites; the latter 
rarely exceeding 300. To these three or four hundred 
Europeans, the ^ace, in its ptesent condition, can present 
no attraction; it is the idea of making a fortune in a 
few years by the slave-trade that animates their exist¬ 
ence. The climate k so excessively hot, tliat they cau 
only move abroad for a short time during early morn¬ 
ing; they cannot hunt or fish, for the surroonding 
country is a jungle, peopled with lions, hyenas, serpents, 
and crocodiles; they can enjoy nothing like civilised 
society, for their compauions are heartless villains, like 
themselves, whose hearts arc seared with the atrocities 
of the slave-trade. Their only pleasures—if the idea ia 
permitted to l)C so degraded—arc a bloated liocutiousnesa, 
and the business of tho slave-yard. ‘ These yards are 
generally about sixty feet sijuare, and frequently con¬ 
tain from one hundred and fifty to two hundred ncgnies. 
In the midst of this mass of human beings, it is very 
common to find swine and goats. For their protection, 
little slicds have been erected; while man is wantonly 
expo.sed by his fellow-man to the powerful influence of 
the dew, the rain, and the sun— 

“ No c-lond in heaven to slake its ray, 

Un earUi no hheltcrina bower." 

With heartless iiidiflcrence, the Portuguese slave-mcr- 
(-liant conducts the stranger into these courtyards—the 
warehouse whore he keeps his human merchandise; 
but wlule the sight of this heart-siakening swne har¬ 
rows up every generous feeling, it inspires him with no 
sensation but that of fiendish joy at tlic possession of so 
inucli wealth, just as the sordid miser gloats with de¬ 
light over his aecumulatcd hoards.’ 

Happily for tho good fame of Europe, all the slave- 
dealers in Kcnguela arc Portuguese, .with tho exception 
of two or three Italians; unhappily for Africa, their 
iniqiiitons trade is so flourialung, that in 1838 nearly 
20,600 slaves were exported from Benguela alone; and 
within the last few years the number is rather on the 
inere.asc, in spite of the vigilance of the British cruisers. 
Leaving, therefore, Benguela, wliicJiprcscmts not a single 
civilised atti action—for Dr Tams coidd not find cither 
a tailor, carpenter, smith, or mechanic within its en¬ 
virons—and passing by the smaller settlements of Novo 
Redondo and Mussamedes, let us look at Loanda, the 
chief of the Portuguese presidios. 

When viewed from the sea, Loanda presents a very 
striking appearance. ‘It is built in the form of an 
amphitoeatre, rising from the base to tho very summit 
of tho mountainous terrace of the coast, whicli here 
comes down nearly to the , water’s edge. The general 
character of this prospect is said to bear some resem¬ 
blance to that of Bahia, in the Brazils. The numerous 
houses btfilt i|Hhe European style, many of which lae 
• very large, ana*Nofcd with red or Uuc tiles, the neatly- ‘ 
painted white or yellow -walls, the pretty towers of the 
churches and of the hospital, ^ of the governor, 

' situated at the highest part of ttle town, and the nci^- 
' bouiiog fort, with its impenetrabte walls, Coiutructcd of 
' bricks and granite, giteatly oxcite the surprise of the 
' stranger, who ftmcioa that he has before him a strongly- 
fortified town. 

‘Loanda is defended onf ftie seg-side by three strong 
forts; but on the lutd-Me it k quite exposed, being 
who)^. unfortified; hotbour is deep, and oommo- 
dious, and bifindi three 4# a half mites in length, wiR 
conveniently eoutain several hundred ships. It is 
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formed by an island which runs paralhd with the coast, apd other creature-comforts, could him soj bat 
and in some nioosuro protects it against the west the Donna Catarina was a bit of a tyrant, and the chas- 
winds; but as it rises only a few feet above the level of tisement of her slaves was ever grating optlie feelings 
the sea, a high westerly gale often proves dangerous to of her raett. ‘ I had scarcely been in possession of my 
the ships at anchor, and some of them are not unfre- new lodgings for an hour, and was occupied in arranging 
quenUy driven from their moorings, 'fheregire seldom my c£&^, when my attention was suddenly a t tr acted 
iiipiy vessels in the harbour at a time. During the whote by the sound of stdpes,' repeated at reSular intervals. I 
of our stay, I never saw more than twelve, five of which soon perceived, that some person was undergoing cor- 
belonged to our ovni expedition. Thoy seldom lie long pond chastisetnent in the courtyard, and at once has* 
at anchor, because here, os in llengncla, the exportation tened to the lady of the hoflse. 1 found her sitting as 
of slaves constitutes by far tlie greater part of the trade j usual at the open window, enjoying the cool sea-breeze 
and the vessels employed in this nefarious service are. and tne fine prospect of the harbour, while a young 
of course, despatched by their owners resident in the negresa was busily engaged in neethework at her si^. 

; town as speedily as po8sibl<i’ ' To iny anxious inquiry respecting the loud beating j 

r.i)anda, tliuugh exhiliiting little of the structural which still continued, she replied smiling, that one of { 

I magnilteence which cliarauterised it about a century her needlewomen was receiving, by her orders, six dozen ' i 
; agis is still a place of some note, and seems to liave palmctadns (blows on th^paliti of the hand), because her . I 
, made a very favourable impression on our author, stitches were badly made. My indignation and d^jjst 11 
i * When I was in Bengiicia, 1 often heard mention of tlic being excited in the highest degree, Donna Calmina ' | 

I splendid buildings of Loanda; but as all tlie iiouses in' was induced to send the other girl to the courtyard, ; 

, that town are very mean, 1 formed no great expectations with orders that the punishment should be diseoa- ! 

I of this city. 1 soon perceived, however that 1 had been tiuuetl. * 

! incorrect in my surmises; for instead of the wretched ‘ She was so civil as to send immediately for the 
Jiovcls which I had of late been accnstoiiied to, I found Instnimcnt with which the cUitstiscraent liad been ad- I 
iihnust .all the houses in Ltsuida built of brick, and ministered, assuring me at the same time that this I 
r(H)fed witii red or blue tiles. They are generally two puuisliment sciirc<-ly g.ave any pain, and w.as imposed ! 

, storuys high, have no chiinnciys. and tlie exterior is by lier only upon the youngest shaves, and for the most j 
l)!iiiitud wliite or yellow, which gives them a very fresh trivial fault I The instrnnient consisted of a piece of ' 
app4!s\r.incc. Tlie courtyard, instwid of being walled Guaja wooil, nearly two feet in length; at one end of i 
in, is surrounded by a liigh fence, and contains several the round handle was a flat circle, about the size of a : 

I small negro tents, and the kitchen belonging to tlie hand, pi^ifutatcal vuitli holes, fb deaden the sound while ! 

] dwellliig-house. Only the palace, and a few other govern- used in inflicting punishment. In spite of her assertions j 
I Dient huililings, are fiirnislicd with glass windows; for to the contrary, 1 had subsequently frequent opportu- i 
' the equable temperature of the idimatc renders them nitiei^ of sceiag the hands of the poor slaves mucli : 

, RUiK’rlliiou.s. and the shiittcra afford adeiiuatu protection swollen and laecrateii, i^y, bleeding from the effects of : 

. against the sun aiul draughts of air.' this imnishmunt, whicli is practised along the whole ; 

'flicrc are no lodging-houM-s in Loanda; .and, Ixring eo.ast of Aiiendti. To add to her cruelty, my hostess | 
i ■ anxious to reside on shore during the stay of the flotilla, compelled the sufferers at once to return to their work. : 

1 ■ Dr Tams was indebted for such a privilege to the lios- During my ri4i<lence of seven •veeks in her house, not 
1 pitality f)l' the eliief and only physician of the placa;. A a single d.ay passed in Vkich this stern Sfwinisli woman 1 
r glauee at tijic interior of ids host’s house may interest did not cause this punishment to lie inflicted several | 
Ij our fair readers, but will not lu.oke them envious, we times; and the nbliorrencc which I repeatedly expressed, | 
t trust, of so much queenly ease and dignity. ’(.>n enter- produced no otlior effect than tluit it was generally 
ing the house of the physician, several young negresscs carried into execution during my absence.' 
were at hiuid to open tlic doors for ns, and wc ascended The daily routine of our author’s life while resident 
a fine stone staircase, which Icfl from the spacious hall in Loanda presented, on the whole, but little variety, 
to tlic upiier storey. We passed the study, which re- There were no public places of amusement; and no ex- 
; smnliled a saloon in size, and tlien going through fold- ciirsions were made into the interior, for dread of eateh- 
: ing-doors, entered tlie large ilniwing-risini, where the ing fever, or bmng caught by wild animals. There was 
, Indy was reclining at the window in a Brazilian rocking- a dance, to be sure, given evor^ Sunday evening by the 
Ij chair, and three or four young female slaves were seated governor, to which all the principal iphabitants were 
j on the ground near her, employed in needlework. The invited; and this, with an occasic.nai crocodile hunt 
elegance of the apartment, the walls and floor of which during the wet season, constituted the*sum-total of their 
were handsomely painted, the costly furniture, and the sports and amusement. Tliure was no riding or eara- j 
tasteful attire of the lady, gave an agreeable air of com- culing, such as the British have in India; for there were | 
fort and wealth to the whole. Two little slaves were only three or four horses hi the town. Each family ] 
sitting in a corner wii^ a couple of pretty monkeys, seomedVrapped up A itself* intent only on slaves, and ; 
which they held by u ribbon, waiting for a signal from barter, and money: to nudfe their fortune, and be out 
their mistresa to bring forward lier little pets, ivith of the country witli all convenient speed, was the uni- 
which slio frequently played. versal maxim. 

‘ The lady courteously rose to receive us, and extended ‘ We rose,’ says Dr Tams? ‘ aljrat five o’clock in the 
her i>Fetty band for us to kiss. She was a native of n^i^ing, when the physician immediately went out and 
Spain, and although she hod resided here six years, vianM his patients; his wife iiftpected and directed her 
. the heat of the climate bad been unable to extinguish household f and I watched from the window tJie nurae- 
tlic fire of her flue dark eyes. Her raven haifiliiuig in rous caravans which generally arrived early in the 
two thick tresses over her shoulders-^f'ud when she morning, and which consisted of ditferent tribes, dis- 
smiled, she displayed a magnifleent sc^f pearly teeth, tingniahed by their various costumes and weafums. At 
The contour of her limbs had not, as is usually the case, eight o’clock we all assembled at breakfast, which genc- 
snttbred from the effects of the torrid zone, and W rally consisted of baked calves’ (bet, the nnripo po^ uf 
clear olive complexion, slight^ tinged the beams of Cayenne pepper seethed in bouillon, or of boiled snail s— 
the son, was extremely interesting and expressive. Her some species at purpura. Strong wines, which are reu- 
Uttlc sempstresses wore immediately dismissed to fetch dered necessary by the extreme heat, are indulged in 
water and Hollands, which proved highly acceptaUe without restraint: red Lisbon is flwt taken, and the 
after our morning’s ramble.’ glaws «re constantly replenished by a little slai^. 

Under such a roof, and with such a hostess t» do the Donna Catarina partook amiost as freely as we did, and 
. duties of hospitality, one might consider Dr Tams a X eoi^d not help idling surnrised at the largo qaaifti^ 
very fortunate man; and tins be was, if spadous apart- which the hot climate enabled oven deheate wdmensitb 
tnents, abundance of Mack ierTsnts,.awell-oid6redtel^fts^ w{ttteutifiiyvlribleeflbets being produced, ] 
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diatdy after the substantial part of the meal, tea was 
handra round; but here, as elsewhere, it was served 
without milk, which, on tite whole Portuguese coast, is 
considered poisonous, or at least dangerous. The pet 
modkcy, which had been playing in the arms of his 
female attendant behind our chairs during breakfast, 
was then placed upon the table, to pick up the scattered i 
crumbs, and pli^ nis antics fur our diversion. 

‘ After bieakfost, we entered upon no active occupa* 
tion, except perhaps some trifling business about the 
house. We looked through the telescope at the sea, 
or watched the flag hoisted on the fortification of San 
Miguel for tiic signal of a ship approaching the harbour; 
or our hostess amused herself with the chastisement of 
her slaves, who, os a matter of course, had invariably 
committed some fault; after tliis, each retired to rest, 
and did not rise again till noon; but I .always occupied 
ms ::tdf with visiting the several ships, which, however, 
were in a very healthy state. 

‘About twelve o'clock we again met at lunclicon, 
which was comprised of English cheese and porter, and 
then lay down to sleep till four o’clock, when we com¬ 
menced the real business of the day with a substtutial 
dinner. 

‘ Our house being celebrated for the excellent table 
kept by our host, we were seldom without visitors at 
tins time; but although they gave some variety to the 
daily uniformity, I must confess that, from the circum¬ 
scribed interest of each person, and the general want of 
education, our conversation could very seldom be termed 
instructive. The repast began by the hostess reiwating 
the names of her guests at full length, and drinking 
their health, a courtesy which was of coipso resjvmdcd 
to hy all; and ttien followed e,a string of unmeaning 
speeches and flatteries, until the stock of compliments, 
in which the Portuguese language is so rich, was com¬ 
pletely exhausted. 

‘ This ceremony over, the cotjfc was generally sum¬ 
moned, and informed whether ^hiv art had gained him 
praise or punishment; the latter of which, at all events, 
was never withheld. If the physician wished to sell 
any slaves, they were ordered in, and he selected this 
time for bargaining for them. Praise or blame was be¬ 
stowed without reserve, while the poor wrctcli was pas¬ 
sively awaiting the decision of his fate from the cold¬ 
blooded dealers, of whom it might with truth be said, 
that in their breasts beat . 

'* Hearts dead to sympathy, alive to gain, 

Bard from Impimity, with avarice c(dU, 

Sordid as earth, insensible as gold." 

‘ The dessert always consisted of an ample selection 
of the finest fruity especially cachew-nuts, oranges, and 
mangoes. A cup of indigenous coflcc having bran pre¬ 
sented to each person after dinner, the company gene¬ 
rally took advantage of the refreshing coolness of the 
evening to enjoy a short Valk;e after which, *till one 
o’clock in the morning, the time was consumed iu play¬ 
ing at cardsl 

* To the very last moment three or fom of the 
youngest slaves sat on the ground in the adjoining 
apartment, waiting id case they should be summom J, 
and ever on tiie watch U. pick up anytliing that ^%bt 
fall upon the floor. If the unhappy little things, from 
four to eight years of age, were unable to resist the in¬ 
fluence of sleep, the appUration of tiio universal remedy 
.was not delayed fora moment; and the last soun<f which 
was daily heard in that bouse was the wail of these 
poor young children, each of whom was indeed 

“Atbildof tears, 

Cradled la care and wo.”' 

Such i$ Europetm life in the Fortugueie settiements 
of Angola—a district abounding in almost eveiy natural 
production, and which mi^ti under judicioiu manage¬ 
ment, be made one of the finest Mda Ibr commercial en- 
tenrise. The utives, according to Dr Tama, ore not the 
inflrior race we genendly regard them: (bey ^ natn- 
disposed to trade and barter; their counffy U tich | 


in ivory, oil, wax, honey, fruits, spices, cotton, coffee, 
sugar-cane, metals, and minerals. But agriculture and 
commerce cannot flourish in conjunction with slavery; 
and we need not look for the development of these re¬ 
sources till the curse of &e slave-trade bo removed from 
the land. * 


FIRESIDE CHIT-CHAT. 


Gihroo.—Yon seem in a had humour: nothing un¬ 
pleasant, I hope ? 

StuMif .—No great matter certainly; still one doesn’t 
like to tie cheated. A cabman has charged nearly double 
liis farts and rather than make a noise, I have paid his 
demand. These cabmen ore the greatest rascals in 
existence. All a set of drunkards and extortioners. 
There is no satisfying them. 

Gil. —As a class they have their (hilings, I admit; 
there are, however, decent men amongst them. Did 
you ever consider whnt can be the cause of their being 
what you would call a bad set ? 

Stake .—There may be a dozen causes for anything I 
know. Nobody can tell much about cabmen—where 
they were born, or how they live, 1 never can bring 
myself to bclicvo that they liavo houses to go home to 
at night; or that they take off their clotlies and go to 
bed; and eat breakfasts and dinners; atid pay tailors’ 
bills; and Ihlfll all the other duties of Christians. They 
seem to me to live in their harness, like tlieir poor 
hacks, and never quit the reins but to empty so many 
pints of porter. Forter is their meat and drink—bed, 
board, and wasliing. Each man of them is but an in¬ 
carnation of Barclay and Perkins's entire, or Meux’s 
double stout. 

Gil. —That is really too bad. I must not permit 
you to run down the whole corps in ttiis w.ny. Why 
cabmen are unsteady, improvident, and not particu¬ 
larly conscientious, is imputed by many to a love of 
drink, which renders them poor and neccssitons. But 
yon may remember, in one of our conversations, that 
I mentioned intemperance as being only a secondary 
cause of bad behaviour. There is a cause beyond— 
something which causes the intemperance; and I believe 
that any remedy whidi stops short of this primary 
prompting cause will be hkcly to fail. One of tlic 
causes of so much intemperance and iaxncss of con¬ 
duct among cabmen is^rrcgularity of employment, 
with irregularity of payment. One day they wiU make 
a pound, and the next day perhaps only eightecnpcnce. 
For hours they will lounge about doing nothing,*and 
then for hours they will be employed without intermis¬ 
sion. You see this is a very scrambling, bap-hazard 
mode of existence; and it would require a &r higher 
order of mind than these men possess to withstand 
tlie temptations tO'which they are exposed, or to act 
with consistent prudence and conscientiousness. The 
poor men are, in fact, to be pitied. Exposed to all 
weathers—the rain pdting mercilessly upon them— 
cold, wet, weary, sleepy, and hungry—only a few mi¬ 
nutes probably to take any refreshment: with all this, 
can we wonder that they fly to beer and spirits for 
exhilaration, and become habitual tipplers? I for one 
don’t think 

Stake.—1 fSiof this is what you call going back to 
first prindples? But ii^ a downright apology for 
drunkenness and dishonesty, whatever yew call it. 

GiL—Only viewing things charitaMy, along with a 
little reflection; that is the whole of it I will mention 
a case pretty much in point whidi I heard talked 
of the other diy, A gentleman entertaining humane 
and considerate views, was some years ago appointed 
superintendent ofa Isi^ manufactory in Engluid. In 
this estabUshment he soon hod occasion to observe 
that a certain hmnber of the workmen were regular 
in attendance, steady, and economical; while the others 
were of oontriny hmts, unsteady, uneconomical, great 
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drinkera, and with families in wretchedness. This had 
been the cose for a long course of years, and nobody 
about the works thought of inquiring into the cause of 
the phenomenon. The new su^rintendent was not one 
of those persons who never inquire into anytiiing, 
and let tiie world go on in its own oId«»ray. As 
soon as he observed the curious difference 1 mention, 
he did not rest till he hful discovered the cause of it On 
inquiry, he found that all the steady men got a fixed 
or regular weekly wage, and that all Uie unste^y ones, 
though receiving a larger revenue in the aggregate, got 
it in lumps at Irregular intervals, just as they happened 
to be employed on a particular kind of work. To know 
the cause of the evil, was to set about eradicating it 
With tlie consent of the unsteady hands, he be^ui the 
practice of paying them every week a certain fixed 
sum, whether they had earned it or not, carrying for¬ 
ward the balance, if any, to their credit; the accumu¬ 
lated balances to be paid quarterly. ■ Tlie cifect of this 
arrangement It is said, was marvellous. Very soon 
the unsteady became as steady as the other members 
I of the establishment Tlicir wives and families were 
' bettor dressed; their homes became comfortable; and 
i by and by several of these men saved so much money 
as to he .able to buy houses—actually became proprietors, 
and drew rents like other landlords. Nor wore they un¬ 
grateful to the person who had thus put them in the 
way of well-doing. They looked upon him as a general 
benefactor. A few years ago, when visiting the place, 
and calling on one of the parties, both husband and 
-wife looked round their cheerful dwelling, and said to 
him, ‘ AU this we owe to you.' 

Siuke .—Wliat 1ms all this to do with cabmen 7 

CHI .—You surely see that the good beliaviour of these 
i reclaimed workmen was owing to a change from greatly 
I irregular to regular wages? Irregularity of payment for 
labour is one of the greatest social evils. All chisses, 
high and low, who arc exposed to it, feel its demoralis¬ 
ing cfiecls. Actors, musicians, painters, authors by 
! profession—all who c<aimot reckon on something like a 
j regular income, are unhappily situated, and exposed to 
i many temptations and misfortunes. Their life is a sort 
I of gambling—sometimes a run of luck, sometimes no- 
' thing. 

I Sfuke, — Well, but you arc talking of what often can¬ 

not be helped. Who’s to pay cabmen twenty shillings 
Drweek, dead certain, and take the risk of the balances? 
ni tell you what it is; this kindness-system may do 
with some, but not with ail. 1 don’t believe anything 
would do for cabmen but being pulled up by his wor¬ 
ship the police magistrate. 

Git—I by no means undervalue tlie efficacy of msgis- 
1 terial interference. I only wish that the authorities who 
have to do with cabs and hackney-coaches would pro- 
eeed a little more considerately. The cabmen in Paris 
and-some other continental towns are under such strict 
regulations, that they* have not the same power of 
cheating as their brethren in London. But, unliappily, 
it is not the {vactice in Great Britain to take a lesson 
from foreigti usagM. A good ]^i may bo working for 
a century in Paris before an Englishman would copy 
It It is only by sheer experience, and aU kinds of 
wrangling, that anything is over put to rights in this 
country, although the knowledge of something better 
may be propagated in the works of a hundred iravellers. 

Stuke.—l cannot say as to thati^st^' principle of 
government is severify—severe chastisement for all 
varieties of evil-doers. 

QiL —Of course ^ou believe what you say to he tight; 
but can you prove it ? 

Stuh ),—What kind of proof would you have? Has 
it not been the practice, since the beginning the world, 
to punish every crime according to ibi deserts ?. Hang 
this one, imprison that one, and so on. There is Scrip¬ 
tural authority for it alL 'He that spareth the rod,’ 
&:c. Where could we find anything stronger than ^t? 

OiL—l am not going into any argument about the 
antiquity of severe punishments. I ^ve that np wlrii 


all my heart. What I want is the proof that the seven/ 
is the right way of going to work—tiio plan most ex¬ 
pedient. It will not do to tell me, for example, that 
hanging is' right because it is of great antiquity. I 
must have evidence that it is just in principle, and|,the 
most expedient as respects the prevention of crime. 

, Siuke. —All the evidence I can give Vou is, ttat, by 
our present system of punishments, crime is powerfully 
kept in check. Were it not for fear of the gallows, 
tbero would be no safety for*life or property. Every¬ 
body Iviows that, 

GiL —^That is only mere assertion. I ask you for a 
proof of a fact, and you answer by telling me that there 
is somethinjf which everybody kuowa With all defer- I 
ence, that is no reasoning at all If you had said, I ' 
can produce a hundred {lersons who declare they would | 
commit crime were it not forffear of being hanged, that { 
would be a piece of evidence; and I would be iD^ijpcl 
to say that there was much force in your argumctirr 

Siuke. —One must take a good many things on trust 
I have always thought, and I believe so do most per¬ 
sons, that executions have a very salutary effect; very 
muck BO Indeed. 

Gtf.—You then, in reality, confess to a prejudice— 
make up your mind to helievo in a thing without pre¬ 
viously looking into evidence; whicli, however, does 
not surprise me, for not one man in fifty ever examines 
into the truth of anything. And so people go on tak¬ 
ing things for granted, generation after generation. 

Siuke. —But bow am I to examine into these affidrs? 

I CHI'not be expected to spend a lifetime in hunting up 
statistics, or hearing the confessions of felons. I must 
act on general impressions; and what more Ukely, tliau 
tliat file fear of punishment is a powerful preventive of 
crime ? * • 

Gil. —Likely enough so far, but not to the extent you 
supiKise. At »nc time a great many crimes were pun¬ 
ishable with death. Humanity at Icngtli revolted i 
against this sdverity. Punishments of a milder nature 
wore substituted; ana, to the surprise of many indi¬ 
viduals, tlic crimes so treated did not increase—they 
dccioascd. As long as forgery was punishable with t 
death, forgery was common; ever since it has been 
punished with imprisonment or transportation, it has 
been very little heard of. It used to be said, * This is a 
commercial country, and unless we hang all and sundry 
who are found guilty of forgery, there will bo a terrible 
statu of things.’* Such was the sort of argument em¬ 
ployed durinc tlie last century, when kings would re¬ 
mit the punislTment of highwaymen, but never that of 
forgers. And behold! we Iwve lived to discover that tliey 
were all in a mistake. 

StuAe.—Still, I should tliinkthat capital punishments 
must have a good cflhct in the way of warning ? 

This is now also very much doubted. It is be¬ 
lieved that the spectacle of executions has, on the whole, 
a demoralising effect/ It safisfles only mean and despic- j 
able feelings; never intimidates from crime, nor sti¬ 
mulates to virtue. So linle is its value as an example, j 
that rojjberies are common in tlio crowd collected at ' 
executions: pockets arc pteked beneath the gallows, 
in^pital punishments are to cbntinuc, I should cer- 
tattil' prefer that they took pUce within the courtyards 
of prison#, in presence of the authorities, instead of 
the open street The public should not be accustomed 
to seq a dog strangled, let alone a human being. 

StuJie.—Supposing we got rid of capital punishments, 
would you propose to immure criminals in dungeons 
for life, or at least for a term of years ? % 

Oil —^It would uot be difficult, I daresay, to device 
some efficient yet humane kind of imprisonment: and 
I think we are at present advancing towards correct 
views on this important question. In few things, indeed,. 
has society advanced so &r. Among other notfons qf ^ 
our ancestors, there was a belief tnat if the prisons' 
were rendered very miserable, they would ternQr 'tiie 
populace into good conduct An old apt of parliojqmti, 
plroyldibng for the sustenance of felons, b^ilns ^iih.tlto 
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Sfrordt^'WliereBs many ptUidien, having no means of the passions; never irresistible but when ha appeals 
Bufasistenoei have died of htmgerfrom which wo learn to the imariuation. Evm Mormon counts more votaries 
that death from starvation was not uncommon in former than Bentham.’ That is what he says; and is it not 
times. It was also to admlt^ principle, that prisons true ? He might have added, it is not reason tliM makes 
shduia be kept dirty atod uncomfortable, tlio more to hundreds of millions of men worshipper.s of Jlndli, or 
terrify evil-doers: in Scotland, this quality in jails was believers m Mahomet; nor is it reason that fpiidos our 
recognised in jurisprudence as the squator carerr/s. Ail own countrymen in the greater number _ ot their ac- 
tbis oppression, however, did no good. The prisons ^ons: it is their passions, their imagination, their 

were always ftJl, notwithstanding their dirtiness and avarice. . 

the privations they inflicted. It was only taking a Gi/.—All vastly fine; one of DTsraehs specious pieces 

mean revenge on the unfortunate. * of tdap-trap, which wont stand handling. It is uiide- 

SaiAe .—You tdk of criminals under tlie term un/br- niable that the passions have caused great social movo- 
haufb. That, I think, is a loose, tlioagh not an nn- mciits; but I protest against the inference, that reason 
common way of speaking of folons.* I wont to know is on that account weak or valueless. In all advanced 
what makes these men unfortanate—their own evil conditions of society, reason has been and is the guid- 
passions to be sure. It v their own blame being cri- ing principle. It was reason that discovered the com- 
minaU They set osido all advice that is given to pass, the quadrant, and the telescope—instruments wliicli 
thw; persist in going on to destmetions and yet they have made us acquainted witli the surihcc of our own 
are call^l imfortunatc, as if their being criminals had planet, and discli^d to our wondering eyes worlds in 
arisen from an accident over which they possessed no the firmament. It was reason that discovered the art 
controli of printing, which has already iierformed marvels, but 

Gi7 .—You do not seem to be aware that crime often is still only in its infancy. What has promoted the 
proceeds from dispositions which may be considered as cultivation of science—what has given us the steara- 
the result of something in the mind equivalq;it to mat- engine, the locomotive, and the whole of our mag- 
formation or disease; often, again, it results from the nificent machinery ? Reason has done it all: and is not 
merely casual misdirection of a mind left free of proper reason, in union with the best feelings of our nature, 1 lie 
guidance, or exposed to unusual temptations. The great source of all our truest happiness? It is no doubt 
bulk of crimes, especially those against property, take lamentable that truth should make its way so slowly 
place in early youth, and amOngst the ignorant and as to be outstripped by visionary fanaticism — that 
miserable dasses. Generally speaking, such a culprit Mormon should count more votaries than any philo- 
can scarcely be held rcsitonsible as a free agent Crime sopher amongst ns. Bat while the dream of tlie vision- 
and its consequences are his social dc&tiuy. He may ary subsides, tmth strcngtlicns. Seventy years ago, a 
have been told that he incurs the risk frf pnnislwient; gentleman, living obscurely in the small town of Kirk- 
but he either acta under an iBContrullaMc impulse, or caldy, on tlic northern shore of the Firth of Forth, pru- 
has not been enabhid to see the just relation between pounded an idea. Nobody at first cared for it, or believed 


offence and its penalty. 


it. The world was thinking about something else. But 


SluJir .—That is making out criminals to be little the idea was founded in truth, and a fruth uttcre-d in 
better than idiots; whereas they arethe sharpest the ear of the world is imperishalile. Now advancing, 


people in existence. 


now pushed hack, then advancing again, this truth has 


Oil. —Sliarp in those faeulties which they employ in finally, after a struggle of seventy years, maile its way 
committing crime, but dull, if not defective, in others^, into the hails of princes, and rings in the assemblies of 
A man may lie a clever pick pocket, and yet a monstrous legislators. What a triumph fur the once disregarded 
blockhead — so sharp in overreaching, that he over- and ofiten disconraged idea of the obsenre gentloinan in 
reaches himself. TaW the mass of criminals, and they liis little parlour overlooking the sands of Kirkcaldy! 
will be found to be the victims of some wrong impulse in Sfuie. —Why—what—what is ihe idea you idludc to ? 

youth. For this they were punished in some vengeful Who was the obscure gentlemau? 
kind of way: turned out of prison with a bad character, Gil .—Tho obscure gentleman was Ai>am Smith. T1 e 

nobody wonld employ them: again they committed a idea was the principle of Fiuie TnAuu.—Uood-uight. 
crime for the sake of sulwistence: and s6 on they went, 
society all the time calling them blackguards—never 
pitying or trying to reclaim them : at length they are 


SCENE IN A RUSSIAN GARRISON. 


sian seas—rendering it a land of crime, wretchedness, the singularity of its orgaxusation, resembles tlic I*rus- 
and horror, from which allcgood ven will fly as^from a sian landwehr, was drawn Up ’n line on the parade- 
pestilence. The wh<de system is carried on in violation ground attached to the immense barracks construct^ a 
of reason. few years since on tiie most solitary and ancient part of 

SluAe .—Perhaps so; but reason, in the abstract, is tlie town, not fkr from the church of Saint Sonhia. In 


often not workable with advant^e in human alTairs. front of the line, formed witii that mechanical regularity 
Mankind have many‘foolish notions. Yon allow %,,t and precision which have mado the Russian foot-soldiers 
criminals hare npt seIfv 9 omman^-are a kind such admirable automatons, strode General 1.—eff. He 

lunatics ? Should We not, then, meet this state of things was a man fifty yean of age. temarkabte for hia rigid 
with reproof or puniahmoit anitalfle to visionarlea? deportment, his leannoM, ^ tawny complexian, 
Althos^ a humiltating confesaioD, I must say I do not hia targe gtarreatieBs eyes. He was distinguished in • 
entari^na high qpiitiqa of human reason. You^knoWi the army fotmt bravery—daring proofs of which ho 
what B’lsraeUhiH said on the aulject? «,^ t _ 

OA—Nm 

State.—I shall read the postage front one ^ hie bta 
wndu. * We are not indebted tb the reason ec man to 
oiy of tite fllreat acMevementa art the tandauurka 
at iatam aotion itnd Ingnan pregraia. RWM not tea- 
eon that Walked Troy; it waa notreneofi thatatait forth 


But whether, as was generally thought, domestic un¬ 
happiness had been the means of lOurihg n temper natu- 
>;•% energetic, w that his heart hod been hardened by 
^ frequent application of the fnekorable necessity of a 

--- ---— r—w——-discipline dagradlngin to principle, and too often moft- 

dagedTroy; it was not neoMfithatatait forth steous ill to etocts, GeoeriJ !■—olTwas looked on as an 
i the desert to emmutir the vtoldi titat objeef of terror by the sddters; for not a day passed 
fi Gtoigdeai ttot huttoted. tto tomteroe aniteitatoed bYtoe pr tnoce of those arts of severity 
erden •. if wob^ HtoW that i^uo^, tite Jesntts; wliiah -ttight Miy oytogo the imputation of foredt/. 
ive silk'it wot toy noKiB that created th%Jireh<fo 

dltiUi. WH i» (SUf truly great when 1 ment to the dabtfoteirbf one of ids ancient oomi^OT, 


hie bte 
man to 
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killed in the late war with Poland. Having adopted 
her, no parent over ahoved more aolicitude for hia off- 
apring than he evinced for the young or|dian, and they 
were acldoin aepamte. Although grateM for the 
kindness of the general, the young girl—to whom the 
soldiers had given the name of Solowoiva,* from tho 
sfreetiiess witli which she sang the old and melancholy i 
slave romnnMS—could never overcome in his prcsencjp 
the unconquerable constraint which his brief address, 
iinp(>riuns countenance, and cold and distant maimers, 
imposed on those who approached him. 

On the day when the following events took place, 
fiolowoivii, who, to please the general, regularly attended 
all the exercises and paradhs, was seated before one of 
the barrack windows on a level with tlie parade-ground, 
looking quietly at the movements of the soldiers. A 
blush suii’used her countenance aa her eyes encountered 
those of a young military surgeon named Ivan Polovoi, 
dressed on this occasion with marked elegance in the 
sinqilc uniform of his rank. 

Alreaily General L—e<r had passed several times be¬ 
fore tile front of tlie battalion without speakipg; but ids 
busily eyebrows contracted, and passion began to lie 
visible in ids countenance, when lie found tlmtanumlxir 
of iiu-n were absent, llis attention at tlds moment was 
arrested by a party of soldiers advancing towards bira 
from the other end of the parade-ground, each carrying 
a long rod, used hi the ap])lication of an abominable 
punishment which has not yet ceased in the Kussian 
army. Ihirning towards one of ids aides-de-camp, be 
<Iuninndcd, in a voice of tliunder, irom whom the oi^er 
iiad emanated, and who was to be ])unishcd. 

A sergeant, remarkable for ids livid and scarred ap- 
pearnnec, rushed towards tlic general, snatclicd ids 
sword from ids iiand, and struck him in tlie face with 
it, exclaiming, * Yourself! ’ 

'J'he action had .an elTcct like an electric shock on the 
ranks of the battalion, and the usually immoveable 
countenances of the soldiers seemed to brighten with an 
impulse of liatred. A spontaneous movement was made 
by the oflievrs along tho line to the assistance of their 
cldcf; but they were instantly sciacd, thrown to tlie 
ground, and a bayonet pointed against the breast of 
eacli. Ivan the surgeon had alone been loft untouched; 
for, by Ids buiminity and kindness, lie had conciliatcil 
tile goodwill of the troops. A grenadier, however, was 
.stationed before him to act as a guard, wlio whispered 
ill his car, in a mysterious voice, ‘Whetherthe Night¬ 
ingale sings or not, remain quiet: not a gesture nor a 
cry, or you are a dead man!’ 

Itecovcring from his surprise, the general seized with 
hotli hands tho bayonets presented to his breast i and 
having by a violent effort struck them aside, shouted, 
as ids eye flashed along the battalion—‘ Down on your 
knees, vile brutes I Down on your knc(^ and ask par¬ 
don—your heads in tjic dust, or yon havo not flesh 
enough on your hacks to expiate your rebellion !* 

llis words were received with a shout of savage 
laughter, and the sergeuit, with that peculiar tran¬ 
quillity which distinguishes unshaken resolution, re¬ 
torted)—‘Wo each and all of us know that our lives 
will be tho iienalty of what we now do. When the 
sentence passed on you shall he executed, we shidl seek 
Oeneral Hurotf, governor of Novgorod; we shatt give 
up to him your sword, your deemratiow^nd Whatever 
•may remain of your body, and say tifVim, “ General 
L—eff was a tiger, and wo have killed himj here are 
our arras j wo look for our pnuishment I" ’ The sergeant 
while speaking, tore the epaulettes flmin the general’s 
shoulders, and trampled tlmm under fail feet ‘ These ih- 
signia doni become you $ the knout b fitter for an exe¬ 
cutioner. licmcmhet the soldier Botsaki^, flogged with 
rods for having been too slow in carry^g arias ; i^e- 
memher tho old mms-^der whom you reduced to the 
ranks for having a stidn on his nuiform, and whoiq yon 
struck with your cane until the blood streamed from 
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Ms forehead, Ms cheeks, and Ms l^s; and hecanae the 
unhappy ^ man, pale with shame, repulsed the hand 
which inflicted the indignity, ho was oohdoraned, flogged, 
and sent mutilated ai^ dying to Siberia.’ Thfe sergeant 
continued with a terrible coolness tiiis degrading sdene, 
dragging off the general’s belt and coat, and l^y bis 
shirt. 

In spite of his remarkable flrmness, I.—eff shuddered 
while he listened to the acqusiiig voice, so eloquent in 
its simplicity, so cabn and so measured even in its pas¬ 
sion. •As for Solowoiva, she sat for some time without 
being able to comprehend the strange scene passing 
before her eyes; but when the truth at length flashed 
on her, that her*adopted father was about to undergo 
the odious chastisement which be had so often inflicted 
on others, she was seized wi^ horror, and gave utter¬ 
ance to the most hcart-renoing cries. Ivan the sur¬ 
geon, who till then had stood neuter, could not leniMn 
insensible to tho despair of the young giri, and for¬ 
getting tlie warning he bad received, and tlie ferocious 
exasperation of the soldiers, he advanced towatds her. 
lie had not gone many paces when a shot was fired, 
and the unfortunate young surgeon fell to the ground a 
corpse. ^ 

'I'hcre u in most Kussian regiments a kind of buffoon, 
who fills a situation somewhat resemblbig that held in 
tiic ancient German armies, to whom the soldiers applied 
the significant appellation of Lvstiy. One of these men, 
attached to the battalion, seeing the surgeon fall, ap¬ 
proached the turnsc, dancing and gesticulating, and, 
raising it in his rifoust arms, carried it towards where 
Solowoiva still s.it. and depositing it immediately before 
her, qxclnimed—‘ Here, my little singing bird, this is 
yours.’ I'nle with terror, the girl rccognisci* the body 
as it rolled at her feet, and uttering a faint cry, sunk by 
its side. 

While this ^ccue was being enacted. General L—cif 
had lieen Imdsm a car, drawn along the ranks, and had 
received the Aayiidff*-»-a,terrible torture; which, how^ 
over, was only tho commencement of his suflerings. Ho 
had scarcely reached the extremity of the line wlicn a 
voice exclaimed, ‘ Take him to the ovens 1’ 

The general, whose spirit was already crushed, heard 
the words, and, too well comprehending their meaning, 
tiirew around him a look of supplication and terror. 

‘ To the ovens! ’ shouted a hundred voicea 

The countenance of the general became livid, and his 
body shook with terror: Ms pride had fled, and, groan¬ 
ing in agony, he asked for pardon. But the shouts of 
the battalion drowned his voice; and the sergeant, ap- 
proacliing his victim, said in a stem tone—' I also be¬ 
sought pity when my brotlier foU cepiring under tlie 
baguettes.’ 

We shall nol; go into the details of the horrible scmie 
which followed, unfortunately hut too true. Hufflcc it to 
say, tliat the general and Mie suiHirior officers of the 
battalion, shut up ha the ovens, under wMch a slow fire 
was carefully renewed b^the soldiers, were literally 
roasted alive, 

CertaMy tho execution pf the sentence had a tcr- 
r^e originality; yet the punishment was fully propor- 
tiifrato to the vengeance. • 

A mompted j«ffer carried to the emperor tho account 
of the fearfhl drama wMch had been enacted in Novgo- 
T^, and eight days afterwards several batteries of artil¬ 
lery entered the decayed capital of ancient Kussia, pro- 
ceded by a major-general, who, during the lata war in 
Poland, had been known to the army undei^the title of 
the * Buhner of Warsaw.’ 

t)ne of Ms aides-de-camp was sent to the quarters of 
tho mutineers, witii an otd 0 to assemble the next day, 
withnot anus, on a small parade-ground at the eastern 
extremis of the town, and ealted ttic Tartar Camp. 
The soldiers replied to this mysterious Injunction by 
tlie ciistomary shoot (Adroefto), The foUowi^ 
liiey dressed theroselvesj and arranged ^eir rausta^^ 
as if preparing for a simple parade; ^n pm 
tito BpI white with emotion, but still kee^sg their 
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TJIK STliIIV OF LADY GKANGF. 

'I’m: pijrami ciillwl, liy tin; ('(iiirtusy of Kcotlaml, Laily 
(Jr.niljf, viis lliewifiMif tliu llonoiiriiblc Janica ICrskinu, 
ii .luiltrc of till* Court of Sc'ssion, younger,brotlior of 
tbat Karl of Mar wlio liriulml au iiisurroolton iii'aiuHt 
tbc house of Itrunawiek in ITlo. <ir:ui;>e, as tills 

,iu<l|;e wiis (le.si)!iiate<l, |i:issril throoirli bfo as a leaJer in 
the Wliij'or 1‘rushytorian party in liis native rountry, 
and as on(‘ profussini; liijiii (.'vangelieal principles ; aiui 
ploli.ibly lie woulil nut now liave IsS'ii reineinbered fui' 
(illuT "iKiil or evil, if he had not iu.led an extraordinary 
ii.irl towards liis wife. Tlio history of tliat lady ttives 
iH Ji eurious idea of the state of niannurs in iScotland >n 
ill.' I arlv n.irt of hi'-t eentnry. 

V»'e :ire j'.repartd for somethin}? trasrie by the parent- 
..'>e of l.ady (jraii;.'t'. In Kdinlmrj.b, on a SnuiUy aftiT- 
11,1.-.11 ill the spriii'^ of the year liiSl', tli;.- presi i'.'iit of tliu 
('onrt of tiessiiin wa.s v.-dkiuj? quietly home from ehureh, 
ubcii a pistol - shot, fired elo.se beliiiid liiiii, brought 
hioi to tbc proinid a ei)r]ise. Auioni?tt the crowd who 
■j it'.iered round the spot stissl a }?lo(iiny-liiokinp? iii.ni, 
11 bo, wiieii be heard that the Venerable jud'je luid died 
i.istaiiliv, remarked that he was not aceiistomed to ilo 
things b\ baUe.s. 'I'iiis man, who had laen led to eonnnit 


was—thus hintini? at what she was capable of doing if 
she thought herself deeply aggrieved. However all 
this might lie, in the year 1730 a separation was agreed 
to (with great reluctance on the part of the la^), his 
lordshi]) agreeing to f?ive her a hundred a-ywir for her 
inainteiiuiiee, so luni; as slie should continue to live 
apart froiu him. 

Alter spending some months in the country. Lady 
Grange returned to Kdinbnrgli, and took a lialgirig near 
her hnsband's hou<C‘, for the purpose, as she tells ns, of 
I n.le ivouring to iudiieu him to take her back, and that 
she might oeiatsionally see her children. According to 
laird (i range, she Ix'g.'ui to torment him by following 
' bb’i an I the children on the stw'ct ‘ in a se.aiid.i!ous and 
I sbiiniid'ul manlier,* aii.i coming to liis liouse, and calling 
, reproae'e s to Jiiiii through tlie windows,* e.spwdally 
' wlieti there was company with liim. lie thus writes— 
,' In hikheuse. at the bottom of Niu',ry’s Wynd, whore 
I thin; is a uoiyt tliroiigli which one enters the house, 
I one lii.i'- .imoiig Olliers, wtieii it was full of chairs, ehair- 
j men, an.l footmen, who aftcuded tli<' comp.ny that were 
I »ith liiniself, or his sister Lady Jane l’.atersou, then 
1 keeping liouse together, .-he came into tliis court, and 
! among that mob sliatiielessly cried up to tlic windows 
I injurious reproaclies, and would not go away, thougli 


the iiiiird'i- ill rev eiige for an award of the pre-si' Init. eoin- 
' luandiiig iiiin to make provision for iiis wife and l.iiiiily. 

, i aiid « ho i ■tpiated Ids eriino with his life, was the father 
] Ilf Mrs lirsuiile, liorn liaeliel tJliie.dy. In tliu iirescnt j 
I 1 unipan.tividy enlighlened age, we can understand how | 
, I tli'Te mlqiit lie a predisposition to insanity in such a ; 
I f.iiiiily. apt to sliow itsulf at ordinary moments in in* 
e.ontiMll'ible had teniiK-r, and occasionally in wild and 
' I laini lit able :iets. ilut in those days such considerations 
! dill not oe' ur. 

I Jsird and Lady Gr.ingo i'ail la'nn married upwards 
I of twenty years, aqd h.id had several eliildreii, wlicii, in 
ii 17.Ill, a si'iiaration was determined on between them. 

I It is usually dUliciilt in sudi eases to say in what 
j degree the parties are respectively hlameahle; how far 
tliere have been positive faults ou one side, and want of 
I fcii'bearancc on tlio other, and so fortli. If we were to 
! believe tiie lady in this instance, thcn> iiad liccii love 
•ind peace for twenty years, wlien at length Lord 
Orange took a suuden disUko to his wife, and would no 
longer live with^lier. He, ou the other hand, siieaks 
of imriiig sutTcred long fVom her * iiiisiilxluable rage 
and madness,’ and of having failed in all his etfurts 
to bring lier to a rciLsoiialile condiiet. 'i'hcrc is too 
murit rc.'isou to iH'ltevc that tlic latter statciuciit is 
in the main true; although, were it more so, it would 
still leavo Dird Orange uiyustifiable in tlio measures 
which he took with respvxt to his wife. It is tradition- 
ally stated tliat, in their unhappy quarreds, the lady did 
nut scruple to remind her busbiuid whose daughter she 


intrealeil, till, hearing the late I/inl Lovat’.s voice, who 

w.vs vi<i!ing Mr Ijj-, and soeine. tvvo vif his servants 

among the other footmen, “Oh,” said slie, “is your 
nnistcr licrv:.”" and instantly ran otf.’ He 8]K'aks of her 
h.-iving attacked him one day in clmreh; at another 
time slio forecd him to take refuge witli his son in a 
tiivum for two iiuurs. She even threitened to assanit 
iiim on the berdi. ‘winch he every day expected; for , 
she professed tliat she had tio shame.’ 

Tlic traditionary ;ieeount ijC Lady Grange represents 
lier fate us liaving btvfi at las! decided by lier titfeaten- | 
iiig to expose lier liusbaiul ‘J the government for certain i 
treasonable pnu'tiecs. U would now appear that this ! 
was panlvlly true. In liis» statement, lAird Granga ; 
tc''.'j us tliat he had some time Ivft’oiX! gone to London, ' 
to kV ingo tile private alfairs <.f the Countess of Mar, | 
then becouie unable to conduct tliem herself, and ho : 
liad sent an aecount of ins procedim; to Ids wife, in- | 
eludiii;! some rcliections on a certain great minister 
(doubtless Waljiole). who liad thwarted him mwli, j 
and been of serious iletriiiicnt to tbe iuter^ts of li<s 
family in this m,atter. 'This document alic retidned, 
and she now threatened to take it to laiudoa, and j 
use it for her huslamVs disadvantage, being sup¬ 
ported in the design by several persons vith whom 
she associated. Whilo denying that he had iH’en 
eonixirnod in anything treasonable, ixird Grange says, ^ 

* Wc burs Slid ebewhero quote » paper 1“ horJ Uranao’s own j 
band. « ! 
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i ‘he hail alreaily too great a load of that great miois- 
ter’s wratli on hit baek to stand still and see more 
of it fall upon him by the treachery and madness of 
j suoU a wife and such worthy confederates.’ The l.ady 
I had taken a seat in a stagC'Cnneli for hondon.* I/ird 
I tlrange caused a I'riend to go and make iiiten'st to get 
! l>or money returned, and the seat iet to nnotlier per- 
I son; in whicl) odd jiro<-eedlng lie was siiceessl'nl. 'I'lms 
I wa.s the journey stayi-d for the meantime ; imt the lady 
i declared her resolutie.n to go as six^n as jh)ssil)le. ‘IVhat,' 
says Lord Grange. ‘ could a man do willi such !i wife.'' 
i There was groat rea.son to tliiiik slio wnnlii <laiiy go on 
to do misi'liief to her fumily, ami to affront ami bring a 
blot on her eliildren, esi>eciidly lier diiugiiters. ’J'lwre 
11 were things that conld not he redres.sed in a court of 
; I justice, and we liad not tiieu a madliouse to look siioh 
' I unliappy peofdo up in.’ 

, j TIk! result of hi,< lord.sliip’s deliberations w as a plan 
■! for what hi; delicately ealls ‘ seipiestratiiig’ lii.s wit'e. 
j It appt'-irs to have been eonccrii-il lictwccn liiinself and 
I a niinds-r of Higlilan'l chiefs, including, above 'ill, the 
notiirious Tjord hovat, who a few years tifu-r wa« to 
eoiicluilc a long life of treachery, cruelty, and sclfi'-h 
anihition on 'rower Ildl. We now tarn to tin- lady's 
i narrative, which proceeds to till tliat, on the cm iiing of 
the aV'l ef January ITdg.a party of Migid.iniltiioii, wear¬ 
ing the livery of iaird I.ovat, made Mu ir wa> into her 
lodgings, aui’, i'oreildy scizoil her. tlirowing lor down 
and gagging Iier, then tying a elofb hmt her he.u^ and 
carrying her i.lf as if slie had Jaen a corps'*. At the 
bottom of t'*.' stair was a chair containing a in.in, who 
tix)k the hapli'ss lady upon liis km e.«, aiijl In '.■] tier fast 
j in his arms till they luid got t-i ,i jilacc in ttie oiitskirt'i 
] of the town. 'I'lieii they took liy from fin* I'liair, re- 
I moved the cloth from lier heaif, and iiioiiiited bor upon 
! a horse lioliind a man to whom sin; was tied; after 
! wliicli tho party rode off’ • by the lee light oftb." iiiooii.' 

' ■ t'l quote the laiignag'c of the oM halla<ls, whiise j'li'iileii's 
I* tile presi'nt reseoililes in ch.irietev. 

I' The treatment of the lady by the way was, if we ran 
i' believe her own aecimiit, Iiy no means gentle. The 
leader, .dthough a geiitleninn(MrI''orsterof Corsehoniiy'). 
j, disregarded her iiMcaties to he alloucdjsi stop on .-v- 
j; count ef cranip in her side, and only aii.swen-d liy 
i. ordering a servant b' renew the liaialages our her 
. nioutli. She obartved tbat tln-y rode along the J.oii;.* 
i Way (where I’rinecs Street now stamls), i^ast tiie castle. 

I and .so ti> the Linlithgow road. M'ter a ride of m arly 
! twentv miles, they stoppeil^at Muiiavoiisnle, the bonsi- 
I of Mr John Maeleod, advocate, wlff*rf: servants iqiiH-ared 
I waiting to receive the lady-%ind thus slowed that the 
' master of the house had Ih-cii eng.iged t't aid in 'lor ab- 
I ductioii. She was taken nj» stairs to a eonifortWde lied- 
! room ; but a man heiit|f jiosti-d in the room as a guard, 
she could not go to bed ilbr t.ike any repose. ThB«<h.' 

' spent the ensuing day, ami wlicn if was niglTt, slie was 
' taken out and remounted in the same fashion as boforu; 
, and the party then rmle along through the 'J'oswiHid, 
i and BO to the place colled Wester I'olmaise, lieluiiging to 
j a gentlemaji of the nitine of Stewart, whose sti'ward or 
I factor was one of the cavalcade. Here was an old tower, 
having one little room on cacH floor, as is usually the 
1 case in such buildings; and into one of these rooms, the 
j window of wliich was iMiardcd over, the lady was coii- 
! ducted. She continued here for thirteen or fourteen 

1 v * Then, amt soma time iiefow* iLml 'iftis*, there was a stttgi*-c'ia''h 
1 fnmi licncp to IvnglhndnosayHliisInriistitp; liniiiyinKthnt, In 1/51, 

! wlu-n lie wm, writing, tlierr was no such pnblti; cunveMcnoy 1 It 
j had b^n tried, and had failed. 


weeks, supplied with a sufficiency of the comforts of ; i 
life, hut never allowed to go into tliu open air; till at jj 
length her health gave way, and the factor began to fear j, 
lx“ing conoerned in her death. H.v his intercession with \' 
Air KorstuP, she was then permitted to go into the court, '' 
{Under a guanl; lint, such was {lie rigour of her keepers, 
tyiit the garden was still denied to her. 

'I’lms time pas.srd drearily on initil the month of 
August, during all which time the prisoner had no 
eopiimiiiieation villi tho e.vteriial world. At length, j 
by an arrangement niiiile between Jsird faivut and Air , 
lM)r.ster, at the house of tin* latter iie.-ir fitirling, Lady ■ 
(iMiige was one night forcibly brmiglit out ami nmniited 1 
again as fornierlv, and carried oft' amidst a guard of | 
horsenieii. Slie recognised .several of Lov.at's people in , 
this troop, and foiiml Forster once more in eonumind. 
Tltev p;e.sed liy Stirling llridge, and theiiei* onward to 
till* iliglilands, but abe no longer knew tin* wav tli'*y 
were going. Ik-fore diiv light they .stopjii-d at .i liiiiise, 
ttbere she was hidged during the day, and at nielit the 
march was resumed. Thus tliey (onrm-veil for lever.d 
■ i.iys into the lliglilainls, never allowing itp' niil'oi'lnn.-ito 
hi'iy to spe.'ik. and taking the most rnvid eari t.i prevent, 
any one from lii eoniiiig aware of her Mlnafioii. Itiiniig 
this lime she never Inni oil' her elotlus; oiin d'ly slie 
sli'pt in .1 tiani, aiiollier in an iqa'ii iiielosnre. Ifegaril 
to deiie.iey in .such a ea-e was i’lipossilile. Alter a 
forlniglit sp'lit ill a hoii.si on Lor.l L-'vit’s ground 
(probably in Mratbi rri-'k, Iiiverne»s..sliire), tli>‘j'lnri.ey 
Wits reneweil in the same style as before; only .Mr 
Forster Ini'l ret-reil fioin the jiavty. .uni tlic Imly found 
herself entirely in the hands of Fra.-'ers. 

Thev now crossed a Im h into t ilengarry's I-ind, wle re 
they loilgc'l Several iiiihts in eov-lioiises, or ni flic 
ojKii air, making progross all tlio time to tin* v.eslwaid. 
w boro till* eountrv lieeomes e.vt iTicely will. At l,oob- 
oiirii, an arm of the sci on tic wosi oo.ist. tin- unl'ortii- | 
inO'- I'ldy was traiisfiiTcl to i stn.ill vosiel wtoeli was 
ill w'litiiig* for I’.er. liiili'ily di 1 s!io wei p. and pitdiilly 
impl'ire eoinp.isnio’.i; but the lliglil.iiiders iiiidi rsi lod 
not liir language, and tlioiisjli tliev bad done so. a la- 
p.irture from the or>'!r,s wbiih had Iieeii given |l|•■l:l 
veas not to he espeeied from men of tin ir'•liariet. r. 

In the vtsse! she fonml Itial nlic was in lln-enstodv of 
one .Vicviinder Mae'k.n-ild, a ti-ieint of oin' of tlm wi s'em 
I'lamls 'lamed lleskir, iM-leiieine to tor A.lex.iinler 
Macdonald of Sleiit; ainl here '.e b.ive ■) eiirions iinli- 
e,1*1011 of till! siiirit, in wiiii'h tlie lligbl'inders eoii'lnelid 
su"li traiisaetioiis. * I toM liini,' s iys llie l.idy. ‘ licit I 
was stolen at Kdinbiir'gh, ami iTineglit there Iiy loree. 
lunl tliat it was eonir.iry to the I'lws what they were 
doing. lie answered tliat he vvoulil not keep iin*, or 
any other, against their will, Sir AleruuUr J/ltf- , 

ihm'ililirrif ill ihr iifftiir.’ AVIiile they lay in l,oehoi)rn. 
wailing for a wind, tlic hnitlier and son of Miicdnnald ■ 
of Seothoiisc efune to see, Iml not to relieve her. (Itlicr 
jM.'rsotis viisitcd llie sloop, ami anioiig these one William \ 
Tolmy, a tenant of the chief of Moidi'Oil, and who hail 
once iM'cn a merchant .'it Iiivi‘rm;.ss.* This was the first 
person she h.ad seen who cNpresseil anjj sympathy with ; \ 
lier. lie undertook to lx*ar information of her retn'at to ! 
her friend and ‘ man of husitiess,’ Mr Hope of Kankeil- i 
lor, in Kdinbiirgli; hut it does not itjipcar that he fui- j 
filled hU promi.se. j 

liaily Grange remained in Macdonald’s charge at 
lleskir nearly two years—during the first year without 
once seeing bread, and with no supply of clnthing; * 
obligial, in fact, to live in the same misorahle way as j 
tho rest of the family; afterwards sonic little indulgence |* 


> 
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w:ui uliowii to her. This inland was of desolate aspect, seclusion by orders i,f her husband; but her wliereabouts 
and had no inhabitant Iwslilcs Maedonald and his wife: was a mystery to all besides a tew who were concerned 
the wnduhcdiieSs of sueli a situation fur a lady who hoii to keep it secret Diiriii); the jears which had elapsed 
been all her life accustomed to the refined society of a shiee her abduction, Hr Grskine had aiven up his seat 
capital niav of course lie imagined. MaeiloimUl would on the tamch, and entered into isilitioal life as a friend 
never allow her to write to any one; hut he went to luf the I'rinoe of Wales, and opponent of Sir Iloliert 
his laiiillord. Sir Alexander, to plead'for the indiii- Walpole. The world had wondered at tie-events of his 
genees slie reipiired. On one of tliCKe oecasiiais, SiV doioestic life, and several pe|jsoMs deiionnred the siiigu- 
Ale\aiider expressed his regret at having hei-n (on- lar means lie had adopteil for otitaining done-stie [leaee. 
eenu-d in sin-li an affair, and wish(-d lie were '|uit oi*il. lint, iu tlie main, lie stand as well wiili soes-ty as he 
'rile ivoiider is, lio« Krskine should have inilui-ed all had ever done. At length, in the winter of 1710-1. a 
tlie.se iiieii lo interest them.M.-lves in the ‘ seitnesiration' (siinmiinieation fnirii Lady Graiiae for the fir«t lime 
of ins wife. (J'.io tiling is liele n-iiiarkaiile: tle y were reaeiied hei friends. It wa.s hroiiglit by the minister 
ali of tin-ill rrii'inis of the Stuart f.iinily, as wa.s Maeleod | Maelennan and Ids wife, wlin liad left tlie island in dis- 
of .Maeleod, into wlios(.- Iiand.s tin l.idy Kubsctiueiitly fell. ■ eontenf, after nuarreilints " illi Maeleod's steward. The 
It llierefiire iH-eomes priibalili; tliat lOrskine had at h ast j idea of a lady by birth and Idne-itioii being irmnineil 
eonviiieed tlieiii that In-r seelnsioii from the world was ■ for a series of years in an outlandisli plaee, wiiert only 
in eesv-iry in some wav for tlic preservation of I'olitical tin- most illilerate jK-asaiitry resided, and lids by ilie 
M'erets important l.i tlieiii. | eonnnainl of a liusiiaad wtio eoiild only complain of In-r 

In .1mu' 17111 a sloop e.inle hi lleskir to taki away I initalilu temper, .stinek I'oreililj upon pnblie, Jeeling, 
fill’ la-ly ; it w.is 1 - 011111010 . 11-11 l>y a Maeliotj^ and in it , and paitieidarly upon tin- ininil of Lady Grange’s legal 
s!ie was i-oiive'.<'11 lo tlie reiinde-t .sp.>t of gioinid eon- i agent. -Mr Hope of Kaii’Ki-dlor, who li.id all along felt 
lie,-tod witll tile llritisli is'iods; iiimelv, Itie isle of St j a hei-n niteri-..,t lu Inr file. t)t Mr Ho|k.- it may lie 
Kild.i, tli.‘I'r.iperly of tin-elm f i.f .M.n'li.oil, and ri mark- 1 reiii.irked tliat in; was -d-o a Zealous .lueobite; yet, 
•d'le fiir file smijili eliaraet'-r of tlie poor )ieasaintv ulio tlniugli all tiie persons engage.l in tin. lady’s alidiietioti 
oi'-iipy it. 'I lieri- eaiiiiol, of eotirse, lie a dim'it tiiat were of that party, in- le-siiati .1 not to take m.-tive 
tin se wli.) Iiail an interest in tin* M-eliisioii of l„ids mi.-.iMir(-.* on tin-contrary side. He iimiiedialely applied 
lir.iie.e, rig.irl.'d tin- as a niiiie eli;..;'i!e pl-na- tli.m t-i tin- l.ord Jnstiee ('h rk (.supriim-enmii'al nidge) fur 
llesU,r. iu .i.s far as it w.i-- more out of the way. ainl a w.irrant to seareli f.ir and Ids rate l.<id) Grange. 'Tiiis 
promised iallir for Inr eoniplife .and iierminent eon- apiiliealiini was opjxised liv the Irieinls of Ml Krsk lie; 
lint on lit. In s,,nie respei-ts if wai an advanlageii.i,-- -lod • etnally it w.is defeaK.-d : jet lie was not on tli.it 


or eoft.igo of Iwo smail aparinieiils. loier.itdy nell-fiir- 
iii'lnd, wiUi a girl |.i wad upon her, an.i [irovided witii 
.1 sidlioie lev of good fooii .in-f I'l.iridng. t'f edin ated pi r- 


eii.ingo fIf the I.idy. l!.e pia.-i was not niiudiatideil, :.s 1 ae.-i,uy( dettrred troi.i liirnig a M-ssel, Ami seiidiitg it 
I Ifskir vi-ry ne.irlj w.is ; an ! In-r donn s|n- aee..iiinio la- I w itli .irim d m* n to seeijie tin* I'leeiioui of the la-iy- -a 
tioii was b. tU r. In .-st Kild.i, s|k. was plaee.f m a ii.ia.«i . .slep wnieh. ns it was illeg.d and d-ingrroiis, olivioiisly 


iiii|!lied no siimll risk on lii.s own p.i t. Tins slnn iiro- 
eeeiii l iio f.ir^ier tban tlie h.irl'oni' eille-l tlie Ilorse- 
-lioe 1:1 la.rii V.ow, we believe, tie- -eir of tin- ftirniog 


S'li's (be nlaad eonl.iiiied not one, eseept for a .sliorr (line ■ i/uviit/ *,.wn of (tlian). ’*tiere tl.e ni,i«ter (piarri-IKd wuh 
a lligtiiaod |■|■l'sl^\(eriini elergyiniiii naine-l Kodiriek .uni ,se( on slinre Mrs Maeli-nnaii, his gvide. Apna- 
.Mai leiiiiaii. Tlioro was li.irdly eieii a (« r.soii eapabie-if teidly tlie voyage was not (irosecuted. iu eonsnjueiiee 
Mil .ikiog or niidi rstandiiig till-Kiiglisli l.ingnage ttitlim o( iiitelligeiiei Ix-ing re.eive.l that tlie ladj liad bei-ii 
r'-iieli. No tiooks, n-i inielligeiiee I’rom (in- worl.l in reniove-i to anotlier pl.tee, wIn-re slu-was kept in inure 
v,lii,-b slie lia-l onee liied. (bilv oiiee a-ye,ir dnl a ininiane eireiii!..st.ii:i es. If so, ds.dnt.-tmigldbeeoii- 
s*. w.iiil I oim-1-» (-olUet tin-rent (lai.i ni kiinl liy t!u-(iisir siiiered as in jairt at least, tlioiigh indirealy, iieeom- 
ja-oiil'-; ami l.\ linn was (lie la-iy regiil irly (nrid-lied plisiied. 

w iiti a sfop 111 s-ioii ai'l iclos foreign to (he phee .is sin: Tliere lies liel'iiri* ns a ware ltd. signed in the holograph 

ni l .it'1; iisuailv .1 stone of sngai-. a poiiinl of ti-i. sis of Norm mil M.ieh od—the s une insular eliief wlio. .1 («-w 
pi -ks of will- It, iin l an anker of spii'iis, Tims she lia.l yi ars aft, r. 1 at pid'lie n-spei-t 111 eoiiseipu-nee of his 
no l-iek of Ibe i-oii oioii nei'e.s-.iia-s of life: slie only desertion of 1 be •l.ieobiteo.ni'e, .liid shownig an aetivu 
w-niled soeietv a.id tiei dom. In tins way siie spn.t l.ostildy to Vimev t'iiarles wlien in in img. 'I'iiedtieu- 
seieii dreary years ill St Kilda. How slie eoiitrived lo inent is dated at Dirivegati. l-'i-lirii.srj 17. 1711. and 
(Hiss bi-i- tniio. We liavi! no means of know ing. M e learn, pr-ieeeds npoii a rnniour w Ideli h i.s n‘.«i‘lied the writer, 
ianii'ver, some p.irlloiilars of her Instory ,luring lids that .a et rt.dii‘p-inleweiu 1 , 1 , e.iiied Lady Grnige, was 
period from tin- (estmiony of tliosowiio liad a eliarge oavried to his isle < t St ICilda in 17.'14, and lia< ever 
over lu r. If tins is to be lu-lieved, she made iiieessant siin e hveii t,>idiiud yn-ro i-#idcr ernel eiri-iinislanei s. 
ctforts, though without efriet, to liribe 1 lie islanders to Kegariling this as a seandal whieli lie is Kwiiid to in- 
assist in liiieraling lu-r. (Itu-e a stray vi-ssei si-iit a ll'nit j noire into (as if it eouid h: A* hilluTlo Ih-en a seerot to 
asbore fir water: «lie no sooiur tieaid of it, tllaii slu’ ; Inm), lie orders Ids l"!ioii-bailie of H.irrisb, iJomild 
di-spitielied tile lidiiister’s wife to apiirise tin' sailors of j M.n-leiidwf Ui-rin i-.i ['ids v as^i gall.int teiiow, win, went 
lu-r situation, and inti'eat tlieiii to reseiu- lier: hut Mrs out in the forty-livi |. to proeei^ to that isl.ina and 
Maeleiiii.ni diil not reaeii tlie spot till after they had oiay-tlu- iieis-ssary iiivestigati^^ns. Defore us also lies 
dejiarti-d Slie was kind to tlie pe.asinilrv, giving tlu-m tlie oiTgini'J preeognition taken by lioni sr Ifinal.l. six 
from lier mvn stores; and sometimes had tlie women to day s IliertMth-r, w lieii tlie various ja-rsons w Im bad Ix'i-ii 
eome and daiu'c bel'oie Iur; hut lu-r U'iuimt aittl haliits about Lady Grange gave evidi-nee rospi, ting her. 'Iho 
- were not siudi as to gain their esteem. Often she drank geiu-r.sVbearing of this testimony, iiesi,!*-s estahhsliiiig 
bin niiicli. and wlu'iuivi-r any luie near her eonniiittcd the fai t I'l' lier eontiiienu-nt as a prisom-r. is to the elfeet 
the sliglilest mistake, slie would fly into a furious pas- tiiat slu> was treated well in .all other respeels, having a 
sioii, and even resort to violence. Once she was detia-teil house forty feel long, with an inner room and a ehmi- 
in an attempt during tlie night to olitaiii ,a pistol from ney to it, a ciirtaiiUMl bed, iirm-ehiiir, table, and other 
above the stewanl’s lied in the room next to her own; articles; amide store of good provisions, .lu lmiing 
on Ids awaking and steiiig her. she ran oil’to her own hod. spirits; and plenty of good elotlies; hut that .'•lie was 
Oiie is disposed, of einirse, to make all possible alU>w.anee,s addietcil to liquor, and li.ihU; to dreadful euibn-.iks of 
for a imrsoii in her wretched eireiiiiistiiiu'es ; yet tiiere anger. EviiU-neo was at tlie same time taken ngariling 
can Ik* little doubt, from the evideneo liefore u.s. tliat it the I'hiirm-icr of tin* Maeleiimins. upon w hose nqiorts 
was a natural and haliituiil violence of t*-iiijier wliich j Mr IliqM' li.ul priKx'edeil. It was .Mr Krysiiies interest 
displayiil itself during lier residenee. in St Kilda. to (‘stuldisli tliat tliey were worrbl".s.' iK-r.soiis, and to 

Meimwliile it was known in Edinburgh that Ijady this el1bet*strong tostiinoiiy wa.s given by several of the 
Grange li.-id been forcibly earrieil away and placed iu islanders, though it would diilieult to B.iy witli'%hat 
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de^reo of verity. The wliole purpose of tliese precop:- 
nitiuns was to meet the clamours riiised by Mr Hope as 
to the b-arbarities to wliich Lady Grange had laieii sub¬ 
jected. They had the effect of stopping for a time tlic 
legal proceedings threatened by tliat gentleman; but 
be afterwards raised an action in the Court of Session, 
for payment of the arrears of aliineut or allowanco due 
to the lady, amounting to L.II 0 O, and olitainud de¬ 
creet or judgment in tlii^ year 1743 against the de¬ 
fender in^bscuce; tlmugh lie did not choose to ppt it in 
force. 

The unfortunate cause of all these proiwdings ceased to 
be a trouble to luiy 0110 in iiriiy I 74 i')... Krskinc. writing 
from Westminster, .lane 1, in answer to an intimation 
of her death, says, ‘ 1 most heartily thank you, luy dear 
friend, for thu timely notice you gave me of the death 
of tJwt ftfnott. It would be a ridiculous untruth to pre¬ 
tend grief for it; but ns it brings to my mind a train of 
various things fi>r many years hack, it gives nu; concern. 
Her retaining nit and faeetiousness to the last suqirises 
me. These qualities none found in her, no more than 
common sense or good nature, ladbre she went to these 
parts; and of the reverse of all whicli, if s);e had not 
lieen irreeoveralily posscst, in an e.ttraorilinary and 
insiifferahle degree, after many years’ fruitless endea¬ 
vours to reclaim lier, rlie hail never seen these parts. I 
long for the particulars of her deutii, which, you are 
pleased to tell me, I .am to have by next post.’ 

Mr Hope’s wife and daugliters being left .as heirs 
of Lady Grange, an action was raised in their name 
for tlic L.ll.'it) formerly awarded, and for three jears 
ailditional of her annuity ; and for this comiKniuil sum 
deeroet was obtained, wliie'i was follouGl by steps for 
forcing payment. Tiie llojies wen; aware, however, of 
tiic dubious cliaraeter of tlii.s idaim, seeing tliat Air 
Erskiiie, fr iiu whatever c;iu.scs, had tultstitiilcd an 
actual suh.sisteiK’U since. 173J. Tliey aecordingly inti¬ 
mated that they aimed at no xicrsimal la iietit from L.id> 
Grange's biviuest: and file iiffair tcnuioaied in Mr 
Erskine reimbursing Mr ilmie for all the e.xiieiises lie 
had incurred on belialf of riie lady, ineluiliii;' that for 
the sUxip which lie had hired to proceed to bl Kilda 
for her rescue. 

It is liumbly thought that tliis story casts a curious 
and faithful light upon the :igc of oiir grandfatlier.'., 
showing things in a kind of transition from the s.nigui- 
iiary violence of an earlier age to the'humanity of the 
pnisent times. Kri kiiic, not to speak oQJiis otiiee of a 
jndge in Scotland, moved in Kiiglish society of tlic 
liigiicst cliaraeter. Jle must have been the friend of 
Lyttelton, J’lqie, Thomson, and other (iniaineiits of 
Frederick’s court; and, as the hrotlirr-in-law of the 
Gnuntess of Mar, who was sister of l.ioly^Iary Worlley 
Aloiitagu, lie would figure in the iirilliant circle which 
surrounded that star of tlip age of tlic second Geofgc. 
Yet he does not uiipear to havii ever Icit a moment's 
compunction at leaving tha^iother of his cliildreii to 
pine and fret herself to dcatii in a half-savugo wilder¬ 
ness, ^ «. 

‘ Maced fur adiidst the mctimrbuly niiilii ;• 

m ^ 

for, in a paper which expresses his feelings qn the sub¬ 
ject pretty freely, he justifies the ‘sciiueslrntion’ as a 
step required by prudence and decency; and, in showing 
that the gross necessaries of life were aflbnled do his 
■wife, seems to have considered that his whole duty 
towards ligr was discharged. Such an insensibility 
could not he peculiar to one man : it iiidiitates the 
temper of a class and of an age. While congratulating 
ourselves nu the improved humanity of our own times, 
we may glance with satisfaction to the means which it 
places in our power for the proper treatment of patients 
like Mrs Erskinc. Such a woman would now be re¬ 
garded as the imfortuiiate victim of disease, and in¬ 
stead of being forcibly carried off under cloud of night 
by a band of Highlanders, and cunmiitted to cxififine- 
ment on the outskirts of ttie world, she wol&ld, with 
propse precautions, be remitted to an asylum, w here, 


by gentle and rational management, it might be hoped 
that she would be restored to mental lieallli, or, at tlic 
worst, ciiahled to spend the remainder of her days in 
the utmost comfort wliich her state admitted of. 


A WEEK IN SEVILLE. 

Si:viu,B, the eapital of Aiuhdusia, is generally con- 
siitwd to iillbrd a butter picture of the iieculiar cus¬ 
toms and mwle of life of this celebrated and remarkable 
province, th.an any other town within its I'onfnies. It is 
quite true that, of late yeiCrs, it has lost iiiiich of its 
national cliaraeter, hut still thu liabits and manners of 
this aneiunt fity are nuicli more free from foreign ad- 
iiiixture tlian those of Cadiz or Malaga, which, being 
sea])orts, and xiossessing a considcrulile triulu, liavu na¬ 
turally great intercourse witli foreign nations. 

Seville, tlion-foTO, I have selected from amid the many 
towns visit'-d by me in the course of iny late XK'regrina- 
tion.s, as most fit to show wtiat Spain, or at least Ainla- 
liisia, i.s at the present iiioinent. This iilaee is tbe 
residence of many wcaltliy bindowiiers or 
as well as of several ancient noble faniilit s of Spain; and 
tlioiigb .still X’osses.sing some foreign and domestic tr.ide, 
may be rather looked on as an agricultural than as a 
coiiimercial locality. Many Indian, Manilla, and .\im>- 
rican mcrcb.aiits, make this tlic siiot when: they retire 
with their families, after making tlieir fortunes, to cqioy 
rt'iiosc during the remnant of tlicir day.s. Many, how - 
ever, from the mere force of habit, coiitimic even liere 
tlu-ir ciiiiinicrcial eiiterxiriscs on a moderate scale. Tlie.sc, 
witli tlie landowners and ancient .aristocracy, form tli<‘ 
niipur class of Sevillian society, tbe nobility Ivciiie no 
longer a sexiarate cla-ss. Tlic next grade is that of the 
shoxikeeiiers, between wluim, however, and the artis.iiis, 
tlicn* is scarcely a line of dennircation. Tiie ccli'tiratcd 
university |irodiice.; a distinct class in the students, who 
number us many ns twai tliuusand, and give illirstrations 
of almost eviry iirovinciid chanu'ter in Spain. 

Seville is s'ltuated on the eastern bank of the Gnailal- 
quiver, at tlic distance of alioiit sixty miles from tlie 
sea, towards the uortlierii X'art of an imnieiisc plain, 
extending leaguce on both sides of thu river, dur'og 
the whole of iU course from Seville to St I.uca, wheri- 
it falls into the (K'Ciui, Towards the coast, this iilaiii 
is generally a mar.'-liy swanqi, though hero and tliiax' 
cxten.sivc districts uilbrd p‘tatnru for herds of eailU' 
ami flocks of sheei). As, Ivowcver, we itscciided the 
river, the land incix-ascrl in fertility, and near Seville 
it presented smiling corn-fields, and the olive-groves 
which gladden tlic hearts and fill the iiockots of the 
Sevillians. 'I'lic approach to the city reminded us 
of New Urleaiis, the course of the river being'tortuous 
in the extreme, so that wo sailed iniiny hours withnnt, 
advancing a mile nearer to the town. For some dis¬ 
tance there W!« little worthy of notice, exeexit grazing- 
cattle, xiiftsing-boiits with their graceful lateen sails, or 
here and there aonic fishermen pursuing their silent 
avocations; but as wu neared fieville, several white .and 
light-looking little villages pHiseuted themselves to our 
view, picturi'-squely xieexiing from amid the orange groves, 
some at a distance, oUiera xilanted on .the very hunks of 
the river. 

I’nssing these, and when less than half & mile distant, 
Seville bursts uimu the view. On tlic right bank, on a' 
level with the eye, wo beheld thu Dclicias, one of the 
Ixiasts of Seville. And justly so, for these delightful 
walks, extending from abreast our vessel to the very 
entrance of tiie town, set im c.xaraiile which sve should 
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i;l!iiHy see universally followcil, and more particularly in 
our on n land. 'I’ho lianks of the river rise alxmt fifteen or 
twenty feet above the level of the water. They descend 
smnewhat .abruptly, but are nevertheless thickly planted 
with tncs and shrubs of various species, amid which 
the wecpiiiR willow is conspiciums. On tlie summit ot* 
the bank, close to the (!d('e, .are avenues of tree.^, who^j 
Kratcful shaile, aided by the passinff bnu'/.c, serves to 
tc-inper the sun’s rays b) the proincnadiii)' bi-llcs of 
Seville. A <lclicions fragrance here fills the .air—.a 
fragrance so new to an liin’lishni.an, its to excite his 
wondt r and wliniration. Not all the jKTfurncrics of 
I’arls and London couhl equal this vast nosc.uay, which 
was here filliiiK the air. Ileyond the .stately Delicias 
are several oriniKC plant.ati(>n.s, the trees ii\ full bloom, 
and from these it wiis that the sweet and .almost over- 
poneriiiH: odour proe,cede,<l. 

Shoothif; uion^, we eanght ipsht of the Torre del (Ivo, 
whieh rears its {risjnntio h(!.ad near the hnatiuK-idace. i )n 
the rieht hank of the river, .at the end of the lUliei.iR. 
is the niarino eoHeee of St rlhno; while in the distaiiee 
I Ik'yond rises the ealbedr.d with its lofty tower. The 
1 bortler.s of the river iirc lined with tlie C’lmntry laiats, 

[ and vessels from fureien pin Is, lo.iduitt and niiloi'dinit. 

I One or two sU’amei's, moored to wli.irfs, marketi tl.e 
i' piM;;ress (.f improM'im-nf. Ileyond was the l.rid;:(: of 
'! boats, eoniiectiii(7 the i ily with a populous Milmrh oil the 
■' other side of the river, eallisi Trian.a, wliicli liiis iiotli'o > 
ill its appearance to .attr.e't niiicli eiti iitioii. e.veept tlie 
I now de-'i ft.-cl (onveiit of IJein.-ilio--, with an I’Vtf-n- 
i “ive purden .attaehi'd to it. In the dislanee, the vii,,v is 
hoiindid liy a r.inae of pltasaid-lioKir'; liills, eovircd 
with corn-lields and olive-enr,es, wiHi an oee.ision.d 
1 eooxeot risiii't from amid the verdure,, and uivinjj iii- 
' terest and variety to llin landscape. Kiiterin;' ttie town, 
i we foinid it Ml leVfl, that no uood view coulil he obia'.iied 
of it esei pi. by aM‘endin;r tin; Iiills beyi.iid Tri.iiia. about 
:i mile dislaiil. wlii'iicc wo afterv. .irds enjoyed a perfe. t. 
panoramic disphiv. 

Seville is of latlier an oval fiirni. entirely Rn"."omuled 
I by walls of Moori.di eonstriiction. The eireiniiiciviicc is 
r.illier more than .soiio ('astiliiiii yards; wliih it h: < 

I lliirteeii i;ales and two pisdoins. the priin ip.il In my the 
riiertii do Tri.imi, I'el Areii.il, .iinl i)c .X.T.'S. The 
slilmrh ealhd Triaiia is not walled, hut i» ala ays eoii- 
..idcred as f.iiaiiiii[j part of the city of Seville, whieh 
has iic.irly fi(it) streets, the population h, iiiii from IPO.Ono 
to l.Ml.dOO. 'I'he iiiniiher of convciits it formerly eon- 
t.iined is almost iiieredilile ; hut as many arc now pulhsl 
dow II, others falltii^r to deoa.y. while some are roiivertcd 
into mannfaetories :ind liairaeks, it is dillieiiit to form 
nil iilea of "liat tho*nuiiib'. r ovieinally was. Thu paii -li 
cliurelics. .aiid Avinhis de I'arroipiia. or cliapels of isis-e, 
arc about .•«> or 3 li in nnniher. 

Till* Sevillian streets liiive very cuvii'.us nainrt, many 
takin;; their appellation no doubt from some talc or tr.i - 
dition. In the course of onr rambles vve found ourselves 
m the street of the Witch's Oven—of llic Iron ruiwc - 
of the Dead Moor—of the Lost (’.hild—or of the Little 
Fat Abbot, .^iany are named aftiT the saint.sy and otliir 
matters comiccfcd with the Uoniisli reli'tioii: we have 
thus live stris'ts of the Rosary, cijilit of the r-riisst's, sis 
of the Aiijicls, four of the Itclls, two of the Mtirvel-s, 
threo of tho Virgin, and three called after the Saviour. 
We found si.x that bore the name of Dirty, and many 
more that dcscvveil the ap]*<dlatioii; also, * Tlion Sli.alt 
Not Grind Strci't’—Street of the I’lK-ket—Flea Stiaail— 
I'ig Street—Donki'y Street—of tlui Fine Counttinanee— 
of tlie Man of Slone—of the Ihu’k Tooth; and many 
others wliieli could not be named to oars polite. A lady 
who li.as long resided in Seville, favoured us with tlie 
following lettcml in eoiinexion with the subject, which 
we (rive in lier own words:— 

‘ When the celebrated Don I’edro, known in Spanish 


history as ihr Gruel, reigned in Seville, he was in the 
habit of walking by night tlirough ita dark, narrow, 

•and crooked streets, in the csmimon dress of the Spa¬ 
niards of tliose times. Tlie practice of making love at 
the iron-gr.atcd windows—a custom still extant—^and 
the jealous character of the Spaniards, who always car¬ 
ried swords with them, gave, rise to itinunierable street 
brawls, in whieh Don J’edrij used very often to play a 
eoiispii-noiH })art. During one of these night adven¬ 
tures ilie, iioisi' imulo by two men, wlio were iigliling in 
tin: strei'ts, uttMcted the attentmn of an old woman, 
who, opening lier window, and lo<»l;ing out, saw one of • 
tiie men fall, and recognised :i 8 ^iis murderer, by tlie 
fieeuliar eraekitig of his knees, the awful Don I’liiro el 
Cruel. Slie started and in her friglit let fall the 
lamp eall.d Cdvihl, or raiiSIrjo, whieh, being picked 
up next diiy' by tlie ollicers of justice, served to prove 
tli.'it slie knew' sometliiiig about the crime tliat had 
been commilted so near her door. Slie was taken 
before the judges, who. aeeordingto the barbaro^us prac¬ 
tice of the tinie», ordered her to bo tortured, until she 
slioiild reveal e.vlrytbnig she knew about the murder. 
Notwitlistaiiding her snlSiringsl and though she told 
every other eireiimsfanee pt thcijunrrel she knew, she 
obstinately ri-fu--ed to proricunee the name of the iimr- 
d, rer. 

‘The jndcf s, evTiigei! at tliis obstinacy, bad ordered 
fic'li torliiri s to be jiilbeteil on tiie w retelied old woman, j 
when lion I’edro. who had been all tho time present, 
wrai.ped u() ill a (■oninion cloak, made liiinsGf known, 
and •' iii-ed tin'Woman to be released. JIo acknow- 
li dg^si iiiniself tlie iiinrilcrer. adding, that, a.s king, he 
was ;;ii.«-.veni!l!e for liisjietions to God alone. He made 
tin- woniaii a JiaiidMiiiie ^ireseiit, and directed—Jicrhaps 
as .•III evpi.ition of his eritne—that a stone bust of him- 
•.(•If should 'tc (il.ieeil win re it li'-d lieen perpelnted. 

The I’xi-stiney of this loii.uli iiioii’iiii'jiit, the tianu; of the 
strei !■ iicar to it (Cidle^del ('niiilihyi), the f.iet of tlin 
l.'gend being iiieiifioeed liy several liistoriaiH, and the | 
n'o.i tnnt tradition that has bei a preserved aipongst the , | 
pc opt' of Heville, seem to voueli tor the triitli of thi.s ' 
snii'nbir story.’ | 

The striels arc n- arl.v .all irooked, and oxivedinglv | 
n.irr ov, so iiinoh i.o in sonic (ibices that a jierson could ' 
toucli b'lili vv.'il’.s with liH elbon..,. Tlie foot-)i!ivement8 I 
aic very iiarrojv but good; ti:;' earriay'e-w.ay is pavext j 
vvitii sloiHSof ;iU s:.;. -: .nid sliaiies, with a gutter in the ' i 
ei'-.itic, generally in n Veil bad suite. There ;ire about | 
lift;,' pl-i/. IS or sipuiu.s. :ill of an irregul;ir form, and ; 
sonic so siii.vll ;is liardly to bo worthy of tlie apiad- j 
l.iiioii. , ' 

Miiiiy of iIk‘ jirlneipal houses have an imi«vsing ex- j 
iorior, and diSiday eoii.sidei.ilil.' arebiteetural taste iiitlic 1 
jiorlicos and front elev nlion. Still more, liovvever, is dis- | 
pi lyed in the (>at:o,|)r ojwie.iurtjiird. The houses are [ 
iiiiilt on tlie (iriiieiple of aliollovr sipiare. for the pur(iose | 
<'f exposing the ;ipari'ii,Ats more ivadily to the air i 
during llie lii at of sum’.;er. The priiieipnl parts arc the j 
grouniUdoor, wiiiidi Is 0 ,^‘Uiiicd in sniimier. and tiio !| 
niiiiev, wiiieli is oiviipied liu’diigblhe winter. The doors 1 
i.^d, .•;onie of the v. iiidow.s of these apartments open on > 
tlie’'^ati<\ which is p.ived vvitli black Aii.l wliito marble, i 
and .adoriuxi with vases eoiit.iiidiig ehoiee shrubs and j 
llowers. In tile centre is a fountain, wliile at tiie side j 
are isiarble columns, smiportiiig arelies, which fiirni tlie i 
basis of tlie gallery that runs round the npiKT storey, \ 
■■iiid I'.irnis the means of eomniuiiieatinn ^between the 
dillbreiit apartments of that IliHir. The entrance is 
elVi-cled throngli the caneiliv. or iron gate, wrought in 
tlie liglitest, most eiegaut, and imaginative pat ferns. Thb 
taste and variety disipkiywl in the mamifiteture gf such 
gjites is liifthly ereditublo to the i^villuns It is in this 
delightful part that the inhabitants siieud the snmiuer 
mouths, eixdcd by tho freshness of tho shade, the llowers, 
and the fountains: here‘they rei’eivo visitors, hold 
terfuli.is, and pass the whole of their^imo, the heat in 
the uji^er storey being so great, os to cause it to be 
entirely deserted. Uetween the cauccla and tlw street 
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i« the portnl, or outer hall, left ojKjn during the day, but 
cluaeil at night by a massive wtxHlen door. 

The rooms and outer walls are whitewashed, and the 
former generally are furnished with great simplicity: 
the brick floors are covered in winter with thick, and in 
summer with light mats. The whole glare of the walls 
is relieved by paintings or engravings; w'hile the tables 
and chairs ure of a very slight and cheap deseriptioii. 
The salaor drawing-room, which is, however, little nstHl. 
is generally furnished after the EnglUii or French 
fashion—substituting limc-wubh fur paiier-hanging, ami 
painted joists for st^e(‘ned ceilings. In few houses are 
seen chimneys or firc-pluees, the inmlS of warming their 
- apartments and ja^rsoiis during the winter being by 
meana of l/mzerox, or largf brass pans, full ofliot char¬ 
coal, raised on a <'ircular wooden frame, with ti ledge 
whereon to platv the feet, iitoupiiig over and huddling 
round this unhenitliy Are, ami inhaling its noxious hut 
invisible vaianirs, the Seville ladies pass the gri'ater 
portioivof the ivinter, eomplsiiniiig of colds, eoiighs, and 
neailaehes, without eonsidiriiig or sujil>ecting that the 
I insalubrious fumes of earlKui is the cause of many of 
I thoir eoinplaints and iiidisiK>sitions. The gnsit iiiiiii- 
■ lier of u iiulows which are necessary for ventilation in 
I warm weather render the houses verj' comfortless, and 
! anyihiiig but desirable, in the cold, 
i The puhlio walks are the ohl Alameda, which are 
1 very extensive; but, lieing situated in an unfashionable 
: quarter, arc now deserted. The Plaza del Daque. a 
small confined square in the miiidlc of the city, sur¬ 
rounded by houses, has a foutitain in it.s centre, out of 
which rises an obelisk, having on each ^ide the rqire- 
sputation of some nondescript ai'imal, from whose mouth 
drojis the wHbT. A fi>w unhappy-looking trees sur¬ 
round it. un.ier whose shade Are brick seats, coven-d 
with plaster. This is most frequented dilring the dog 


I 

duty, or smuggled. With few exceptions, the shopkeepers 
make a rule of asking a most exorbitant priixi for their 
commixlities—a iiriec they never expect to obtain. Bo 
much is this the custom, that the dealers have been 
known to return part of the money when the pureliuscr 
has incautiously paid the price asked. TIu) following 
i^necdote may serve as a caution to travellers:—* Taking 
up a miserable niilxmnd eojiy of an Italian translution 
of Virgil from a stall in the slix.'cts, my friend asked the 
man what he wanted for it. “ Twentj -two francs,” said 
he with the utmost gravity. My friend smiled, and 
walked away, when the man ran after him, and asked ', 
what he was willing to give' for it. “ Well, two francs, 11 
possibly." “ La premie, la premie—(take it, take it),” i! 
said he.’ There are some shops that jumounee, in gold j. 
letters, that they sell at Used jirices; hut they are not 11 
much patronised, as not afrording the same iiinusenieiit ,| 
to the fair Imyers. The goods are not often displayed in p | 
the windows, as the shojis are mostly open towards the j j 
street. Thu front is diviiled into two parts by a inarhie !; 
eoUimn, and is shaded in summer liy a curtain, and in ! 
winter shut in by gla.^s doors. In temperatu weatlier, , 
however, those doors arc tiiruwn hack, ami the aliup is 
open to the street. i i 

Coffee-houses ahonml, two or thrci* being neatly de- p 
corated, and well lighted, though in gi-neral the contrary , 
is the ease. In the evenings they are much frtitiiunted 
by men of all classes in society—ilukes, inaniuises, iiier- ii 
chants, studeiit,«,farmers, sningglcrs,slioiikeepers. shop- 'I 
men—taking tht ir eoll'ee. leimuiiule, or iiuneh, playing at '' 
dominoes, reading the pa|)urs, discussing polities, talking ' 
scandal, making liargain.s, telling stories; while others ! 
are sirii silently siiioking and wailing for their friends, i 
or bargain I tig for lottery tickets. Now'and then is heard j 
a round of applaii.se from the hllliaril-romii, situated ^: 
above, and much sought after by Hie SiHiiiiard. Tlio ' 


' days—or rather nights, lur no oi.e llicn*-feels iiielhied 
to stir out in the sunshine. A nnHit ten at night iieople 
iH'giii to throng this place, anil the coneouri-e is gene¬ 
rally .so great. Mint niuvnig utioiit is a matter of sonic' 
dillieulty. 'I'he stationary seats are not found sutllcieiit, 
and nioveahic ones are iiireil for a halfpimny. Itouml 
the square are bisilh-i for the sale of eisil w'uter, and re- 
fre.'iliinents of all kinds. Ornngeaile, letiionade, orehata, 
vim gradu, &e. are the liqnid.s most in demand. 1 have 
, seldom hia-ii within tlie influence of a nwire pietiiresijiie 
seoue than when walking here in siininier, by the light 
of the moon or stars until |ierlin|is two iif the morning, 
wlien the crowds he^in to disja-rse. 

In addition to this, I visited the Salon de Cristina, a 
short distance onfstde the walls on the hnnkN of the 
river, lietweenthe Torre del Dvoarid the Dulieias. This 
is really a iiotile walk, lieiiig a raised platfurm jtaved 
with stone, and entirely siirnmiidcil tiy a fa‘ni-h of 
] marble, hackeil by low iron* railiii<s, and overhung by 
trt>es. It is about a furlong m length, and of cuiisider- 
ahle widtii, while the means^if access to it is eunfineil 
to steps at each end. 'I'he parterres below are filled 
with (Hloriferous slinihs and flowers, which fill the air 
with a <leliciou8 fragraroie. These again arc iiiterseeU’d 
by walks, furnished withi'eats, the mure iigreeabli^tlXit 
the trees arch overhead, and entirely protect t4ie walker 
from the sun's rays. I'he Baloii de (’ristiiia may lie 
called the State I’aseo, being most fretpiented on stale 
occasions and field days. Jt is also customary ill the 
s[iring of the year for the promciiadcrs to take a few 
turns up ami down iu the dusk of the evening, on their 
return from the DeUeias, which arc situated beyond the 
mllege of St Kimo. They cover mnuh grouml, ami are 
intersected by carriage-roads and avenues diverging 
ftoin a cumnion centre. Thu greater portion is a thick 
wood, through which shady walks have been cut, 
adorncil by rows of orange trees, whose branches and 
hlossoiiis arc sf^en thickly .uiters{ier8ed with roses, the 
whole shedding ^delicious perfume. 

The shops are generally good, though all Itat-ratc 
articles are very dear, being eitlier of Englisli, FYench, 

, or Gertnan manniactiirc, introduced uuder a very high 


scene is ftirtlier enlivened by the eritranec of heggar.s, ' 
hawkers of lottery tickets, i.fray dogn, and pickpockets. ,| 
Here may la; seen the th-gant ilrcss-eoiit, the glossy ;' 
I’aris hat, the Anduliisiiin cloak and roiiiid hat, the 
many-coloured jiuket of the eouiitry, 'uiil the U'ggar ■. 
in his iinrti-eoloiircil rugs. ' I 

Tea is bail, and eolli'C eveelleiit, while leinonad>’ and ., 
orangeade an; generally good and refrcsliing. Due fa¬ 
vourite beverage ts niade hj mixing bottled 1«-er and I i 
orangeade in a piinch-howl; while punch of viirimis kinds -: 
arc popular. The walls of tlie eolfee-rooins are hung ., 
with a few inferior prints, and the floor is thickly covered 
in winter with savrihist. Kveii in the very host honh(.‘s '| 
the furniture eonsisti! of painted deal tables, and rush or ;, 
w'lMiden-lmttoincd eliairs. The atteiidauce is good, and ! 
the prices moderate---about twopoiice - lialfpoiiny for 
eutt'ee. tea, lemonade, fvc. Desjiite the great variety of : 
eharneters frequenting these places, they are peace.ihle, ' i 
distiirhanees and quarrels being ^Lj^loni lieiird. It is a 'p 
eusturn among the Sevillians to insist upon paying for ' 
the eoll'ee of their neqnaiiititnees, or even strangers, at I ; 
the satne table; and tiiaiiy are the aiiileahle disputes j' 
wliieli tlienee ensue. On tendering the siriiount of urtieles '' 
consuniod. a stranger will often tiiirl it lias lieen paid j 
for; by whom, he knows not, and perhaps never dis- || 
covers. i : 

There arc two theatres, the prineipiil of which pro- j 
duces oiM-tas and comedies alternately. It is a largo house [ 
neatly decoruteil in the Aral>e.“que* style. The pit is 
divided into stalls, every seat tming numlK-reil. There 
are three tiers of boxes, each Ixix bidng let for the sea¬ 
son or night; hut no public ones. The gallery is set 
apart for ladies, who may not feel disposed to go to the 
ex)iensc of a box, the jiit being wholly appropriated to 
men. Admission is by ticket only; and if you purchase 
a number in the pit, the seat is reserved for you, and 
you keep it all the evening. Thu lioosc is lighted by a ' 
cliandulier of oil lamps, with tin reflectors. ITie {lerlor- 
munces are generally indifferent, and the scenery worse. 
Light pieces, intersjierscd with dancing, arc the fa¬ 
vourites. The other theatre is of on inferior order, and 
was formerly a convent t • 
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Many other object*, chiefly of an architectural or an¬ 
tiquarian nature, caino under our observation; but as 
tliese miglit be wanting in interest to the general reader, 
we hero close tlio narrative of our brief acquaintance 
with life and manners in Seville. 


j PICKINGS PROM MV NOTE-BOOK.* 

I I. It is a mistake, traceable perhaps to the unfortunate 
I practices of a few literary men, to suppose that there is 
any necesanry connexion Ix-tween ,t)ie exertions of high 
j intellect and sensmd inihjlgenc(> 8 . On the contrary, 
persons who cultivate their minds are, taken jis a class, 
abstemious of gross pleasures. It is amongst the mure 
lluurishing inhabitants of our mercantile cities, amongst 
I men wlioso wliolc tliouglits are given to business, and 
I j witit whom opening a liook is a rare event, tiiat ttic 
I i highest examples of tahle;l'>ading and wiiii-foping are 
|, to 1 k! found. In companies of tiiu intellectual and re- 
’ i fined in otlicr citi(‘s, a few dishes are seen to suflice, 
j j and liiirdly a bottle will be drimk amongst half-a-dozen 
I' {HTsuns. An eminent painter in London, wim had a 
I' wife and a plciisant family growing up around liiin, was 
!' aecustuincd, some years ago, to ImlJ wliat were eallcsl 
, I cwatworrionc.'f at his house. No person, male or female, 

' I was invit.-d, unless lie or sliC iiad attained some degree 
j t of eminence in literature, science, or art. Tliere were 

I ^ generally seventy jiersoiis prewml; and for a time all 
, felt tliem to he most agreeable meetings. What -mss 

, n-fnarkable, very little was eaten or drunk on tliew 
'I rs'casioiis. Tlie intercourse of inimi with mind apjK-.ared 

I to he suflieient. .\t length it l)eg:in to be said that men 
onglil t<i be allowed to bring tlieir wives, and, in the 
few instances when; married women of literary eele- 
iirity Iiiul been admitted, th.it tliese sliould la' allowed 

I to bring llieir bustiands. By and by, the wives of tlie' 

II literati and :irti.sts pleaded for pe^ni.s.^ioll to bring witli 
i' them female friends who Inqqicned to be staying with 

II tliem. 'rims a large infusion of commonplace mortals 
• Ifiiik pl.ice. The conseiinoiiec wa.s, that tlie meetings 

fell very linieli olf in attractiveness, i.Vo/e // htriji: i»- 
vreusK twk i>hu'v in tin' iitnuunt nf fitting and di inking. So 
much was the I.itler ilie ease, tliat the liost found it 
necessary to give up Die u.se of wine, and finally to 
abandon everytliing like supper, but tliis gave, tlie 
! finUliing-lilow to bis partie.s; for ttie clover jaiople 
! liaving by tliis time tliiiuied oil’, and tlie ordinary 
i flnding notliiiig sulistantial to make up for tli.at want, 
there was no longer arii tiling to meet for. In sliort, 
these eonversa/.ziones, wliicli Imd at first birn inlel- 
i lectual feasts of the most delightful kind, were at hist 
i given cniirclv up, after they had lasted, in one form or 
! another, almut six years. 

1 Is there anything surprising in these fai’ts ? Is it 
I not, on the contrary, a'familiar truth, that wc arc 
diverted from one set of I'celiiigs by the claims and gra- 
, tifleations of another? . T mention the case of tlic eon- 
vcrsazzioiies as supporting those wlio advocate tlie cBu- 
catioii of tlie masses, upon the ground that every slicct 
read is the augury of a glass the less drunk. 

II. Ducrow was an cccoutrie, good-natured man. lie 
used to give his people a fete at Bluekwali every year. 

Mr-, a brother manager, aecompanioil him on one 

necasioii, and the two sat at a window in tlie hotel, to 
sec the party arrive in boats. ‘ Ducrow, do you And 
your fellows at all honest?’ inquired the friend, ‘Oh 
no i but no matter for that. Some years ago 1 used to 
remark as a queer thing about them, that they were 
all very civil at the commencement of the season, but 

'towuda its close, used to walk past me as stiff and 

• 


J|_ 

erect as grenadiers. I could not understand it, till, by 
and by, making a strict Investigation, it twined out 
that every man, on going out of the theatre, ^sd-a 
plank of my wood up along his back under his clothes. 
'I'here now, yon see these fellows coming rowing up in 
tlieir shirts ? Tlie shirts, I have no doubt, ore all made 
out of ray banners. [Uanngrs are cotton sheets brought 
in, at such theatres as Ducrow’s, to inform the audience, 
by certain inscribed legends, of circumstances neces¬ 
sary fur tlieni to know during the progress of the piece.] 

See now,’ contii'Mcd Ducrow—* see them raising their 
oars as they land, and *‘ sue vies at sdnhisb” uudei 
that follow’s arm!’ ^ 

m. ‘ Taken as a body, practising barristers have about 
the least sliarc of general information, the most con¬ 
tracted acquirements in general science, the most unin- 
fornicd and pn-judiced views on all general questions 
tliiit lie delmri tlie little cirule of the legal business witli 
wliicli tliey arc connected, or to wliich tlieir attention 
lias lii'eo directed, of all tlie lilx'ral jtrofes.sions.' So said 
tlie Snn newspaiier of tlie 30lli July 184.). As far 
a.s my observation e.xtends, I ttiiiik the remark a just 
one. Medicine furnishes vast multitude.s of men of 
science. Even tlie eiiurch furnishes ii eonsideniblu nura- 
la;r of ineiuiierB to our scientific Wlies, But it is a 
marvel to find a lawyer given to pliilosophical pursuits. 

'line of the barrister mind is—sharpness, liveliness: 
lie M a mastifr of jicrsithige, and tliat kind of bantering ^ 
exaggerative wit wliicl! i.s so eomninn in our day, mueli ji 
to the exclusion, 1 fear, of all manly earnestiies.s and deep i 
conviction: hut rarely are any of nature’s mysteries, or 1 
tlutught's farthest reaelies, bmclied upon in the dis- 
c'lnfc of men of tlit*l)»r. It stems tlmt they may he 
littcratenrs -often they art—or antiqua'ies, but never 
pliilosopliers. 

I 

IV. There are some natures of an oppf'.sive and re- 1 
bounding kind, whii-li are tlic better of lieing a little | 
trampleil on. I will illustrate tlii.s by an anecdote or j 
tivu of a persnq now living and carrying on liusiness in | 
Londtnl. lad u.s call him Veter Sniitli. I 

Veter was^iriginally a joiner iiva small w.ay. IVlieo j 
tin- furnisliing of plniis Yor tlic new liouses of parliament | 
was i-oiiqKded for, ho was pronijited, by an odd atnhi- j 
tion, to try liis fortune. Tiw only fesult w.as an article ; 
in tlie 'Pimeix ridiculing his presumption, and dwelling i 
witli i)eculi:vr derision on the ostentatious maimer in ; 
whieh he h-ul pari^isl liV hnmhle ealiiiig. by way of ; 
c.xeitiiig tlie greater admiration for iiis plans, tjmith j 
was deeply wounded, not east down. By way' of ! 
overcoming tlie liitteiiie.is of ins feidings, he forced j 
liiiiiself to get the joiirindiwt’s diutrilic by lieart. 'I'liere > 
’|iia someiliing in tlie ease wITieli struck the fancy of 
Wi'fSain IV.. tlien reigning .•and soon after the article 
appi-.'ireif. Veter received a visit from one of the royal 
(viuerries, t'oiiiiinuuliiig him to the I'.ilaec. The kind- 
hearted nionareh was so nmeli pleasid with Smith, that 
he gave him several eommissimis in ids trade, and after¬ 
wards obtained for him some governinent*employinent. 
The foundation of a considerable business was thus 
laid. 

The act, liowever, by which Peter mo.st brightly 
illusu.ited t'ae principle at the head of this note was 
as follows ; -At the time when he was ambitious of dis¬ 
tinction as an architectural designer, bemg twitted with 
not having seen any of the great butliings of the conti¬ 
nent, He determined to travel for that purpose, though 
it must necessarily be under unusual difflcaltic% and at 
what was to him a great saurifiee of both time and 
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money, liis greatest difflculty vfas with regard to a 
sickly child of his own, wliom he feared to commit to 
any one during his absence. The resource adopted 
I by this extraordinary man* was. to build a little hand- 
drawn carriage for his son, with a seat at one end, and 
a place for liaggage at the other $ and he actually drew 
bis son in this fashion over a great part of Enropc*, 
while inspecting the various buildings which he wished 
to see for the improvement of his taste. 

Little do we think, as we gaze idly along a line of 
common tradesmen’s signs in a London street, what 
heroes, may be some of these Smiths and Thomsons. 

V. ’The objection to improvements which extinguish 
certain kinds of employment, qjr interfere witii ‘ vested 
interests,’ is certainly cafried to tlie extreme of its 
absurdity by tliose who have opposed the draining of 
the Haarlem lake, on the ground that it would take a 
present lireliliuud from u few hundred fishermen. 

VL There is no judging a man from the doctrines or 
opinions on abstract questions wliicii lie will be. found 
entertaining. Some of the advocates of the more selfish 
theories have been practically the most benevolent 
men. Mr Malthus, 1 believe, was an instance. May 
it not be, tliut tile self-assurance of the heart's kindness 
I towards all is what allows these men to embrace the 
theories? If so, the converse may also be true, and 
selfish men may often be the loud and boisterous patrons 
of benevolent theories, merely to give'*hemselves a little 
comfort under the unconfessed pain arising from their 
continual adoration of self. 

»• • 

VII. England is every now and .then .assailed by demon¬ 
strations of a pugnacious spirit on tlie part of France 
and America. Her ambitious and haughty cliaractcr 
is inveighed against os intolerable: tliAir sufferings 
from her can only be redressed hy war! Iteis, nevertlie- 
loss, an absolute fad, that F.iigljind is ncitiier ambitious 
nor haughty in auytliing like the sense in m idcli these 
terms arc used by Franco and America. As was lately 
acknowledged by an unusually-candid continental piiper 
(tlic Augsburg Gazette), ‘ the English, whatever people 
may say, trouble themselves litUu alioiit acquisitions 
of dominion—such acquisitions arc rather maile in spitr 
of their poliqf, than in consequmce. of it.’ This is most 
perfectly true. An Englishman leanss at breakfast, 
from hU newspaper, ttiat Scindo has been added to his 
country, and in an hour thereafter, in Ids counting- 
ruoni, he has forgot the circumstance. I will defy any 
foreigner to detent, in any department of British society, 
a tliirst of territory or a love of military conquest.: tlie 
siMdimonts are positively unknown. 'The .greatness of 
Engiaixl is in her vast material wealth—the result of an 
industry unparalleled, of tlie ingenuity whieh aids that 
industry, aud tlie comparatively (jilas, only eonapara' 
tively !) liberal spirit in wliich it has been administered 
towards mankind. * Then, agalU, England is not haughty 
to any other nation. The jicople at large fi*el no such 
sentiiucnt, wliatever a foolisji minister may occa^onaUy, 
and for a brief space, lig allowed to say or do. Indeed 
the remarkable thing ab|^ut England with regai^ (o 
other countries is, that she never thinks .aboukthem at 
all. One or two of them will be fuming alamt lier 
arrogance, when the simple truth is, that they have 
never once, one way or another, crossed her thoughts. 

May not an explanation of these chaiges against 
Engliuid be (>und in the feelings df tlieir autiiors ? 

Wc shall say tiiat the conspicuous f«nUy of a little 
district is one possessing great wealth and influence, 
jMirtly from inheritance, portly from the talents and 
successful public services of its living raehibers. It is 
a cose of exaltation through natural causes, and. there* 
fere, as lar as our present social system is concerned, 
legitimate. Now, this fsmily may be amiable and bene¬ 
ficent ss it is possible to be: it may licar ail its faculties 
meekly, and be AaBy humbie-mioded, as far large 
Shore of the world’s eifts will allow. These chwacter- 
istics oiny be fully known and appreciate by those 


.'ulniitted to its society, aS well as by the poor of its 
neighbourhood. And yet we know very well tliat 
another iamily, aspifing to the some level, but not yet 
near it. will be tieard describing this old familjr os in- 
sufi'erahly ambitious aud proud; the hod spirit bmng not 
'in the party acuns«l, but in the accuser—in short, a 
case of simple jealousy, the oldest of human sins. 
Ilnndreils of times will we tlius hear persons spoken of 
as setting tUomselves high, when wc know them to be 
perfectly unassuming, and that the accusation is solely 
the ollect of their iiusitioa operating upon an invidious 
spirit in their detractors. 

This is verily the case of England among such of the 
French and Americans as accuse her—for it would of 
course be absurd to say that the entire nations act in 
so silly a manner. And is it not deplorable, that a 
country of realised grtvatness like France, or one of pro¬ 
mised greatness like America, should be degraded by 
any portion of their jieoplc betraying such paltry feel¬ 
ings with regard to their unofl'ending iieigiibonr ? If 
these countries are in want of on increase of dignity, , 
will the exliibition of one of the meanest feelings of our j 
nature help them to it ? If they wish for additions to ' 
tlieir material wealth, will the diversion of their indns- ■ 
trions citizens into the idle and expensive fopperies of i 
soldiering, and tlic exposure of their niercliandisc, .and 
even perhaps their seaports, to destruction, conduce to 
that end ? Will tliey be likel.v tlie sooner to attain the 
same level with Britain, that they provoke her to strike 
them for licr own dofenee ? How unutterably foolish 1 
How unworthy t»f the real character whicli citlier coun¬ 
try possesses I 


RUSSIA UNDER NIUIIOLAS THE FIRST.* 

Such is the title of one of the most remarkable sketches 
of Rnssia, her iieople ami her government, with whieh 
the English public has ever In-en presentexi. In 1841, 
Mr Ivan Golovine. a gentleman of ancient family, quitted 
St Vetershiirg witli a view of iietteruig ids health hy 
travel in southern Europe. The iiiqHiriol will ii.-is de¬ 
creed tliat no nolilf.-iiian sliall be absent from Ids country i 
longer tlian five years; and, secure under this jiermission, ; 
Mr Golovine was enjoying himself in Paris, acquiring a | 
knowledge of the people-, and devoting his leisure liours ■ 
to the completion of a work on politieal economy, j 
Scarcely had copi.is of his work reached his native city, j 
when lie received orders, througli tlic Russian charge | 
d'affaires, instantly to repair to St Fetersburg. Neitlier ! 
sickness nor other axcusc eould bo listened to; and in 
case of disobedience, he was to be pr(x;ecde<l against ns 
a rebel to the imperial will. Mr Golovine urged, in 
reply, tliat he had been absent little more than a year; 
pled the state of his health, and produced the necossni^ 
medical certificates. All this wa.s of no avail; the order 
of return w.'us merely reiterated; and finally, failing to 
comply therewith, he had pronounced against him the 
la-nolty of banishment to Siberia, the privation of all 
his civil rights, and the confiscation of his property, 
'riw samcj however, W'ould have been his certain fate 
had lie returned to Russia, His ‘PoUticalblconomy’ 
had evidently been too liberal for his native atmosphere; 
hence his recall, and hence the anxiety of the autocrat 
1 to punish tlje andneity of a youth wlio had ventureil to 
say such tilings as might disgust the car of kings. 

Since his residence in Paris, Mr Gdovine lias drawn 
up the sketch alluded to—a sketch by no means flatter¬ 
ing to our imperial ally, and which we may naturally 
expect to be tainted! with the bitterness of. an ill-used 
and expatriated roan. But no; * If 1 have spoken ill 


* Riusla under the Autoenit, Nlchidos the First. Tty Ivan On- 
I lovino, aBuidsnBuhJeot, London*. Cidbum. 1048 , 
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of RnMia, it »risc!i tolely flrom the aifectioii whidi 1 
hear her. Wo look with comparative indifSirence upon 
tliose faalta in a atronger which offend na in our own 
brethren > and wc are more risld towanU tl«>se we love, 
than thoae in whom we take but little interest. Inde¬ 
pendently of this, I regard Russia as an abstract idea—* 
great and beautifhl, which I delight to elevate in niy 
dreams of fbtarity,’ This is just and honourable; and 
■with such views, our author in exile will bo of more 
use to his country than if he had dwelt in the heart of 
her (uipitiil. There, every original and liberal thought 
would have lieeii sn]tpressed b}' on iniquitous censor- 
shi]); here, he may write as be thinks, and the closest 
cordon of custom-houses will not prevent these thoughts 
fW>in reaching his own party at homo. J’assing over 
much that he has written respecting the self-will and 
cruelty of the emperor, the venality of the police, the 
sycophancy of the courtiers and judges,’tho anomalous 
state of the law, and the nature of the public service, 
which may be said to absorb the life and soul of the 
nation, we shall now -a^lvert to the ]>ortrait«re which he 
presents of the character ami habits of the people. 

Mr Golovinc admits th.at there is not a more complex, 
more embarrassing, and more ungrateful task, than that 
of drawing the character of any p(*ople. More esp«>- 
cially is this the case with a nation like Russia, wliich 
is coiniKuiniied of so many races, .and wliero the social 
shite is eminently one of transition. Nevertheless, there 
arc sevoral broad fuatures {leculiar to the Russian na¬ 
tion, .m<l tliese he descrila’S witli no ‘’bated breath or 
wliispcring humbleness.' Admitting that the Uu.ss is 
naliirally good and mild, more so than other nations, 
and that he still retains something of his primitive har- 
liarism, as he has alre.ady borrowed some of the defects 
of modern eivilis.ation, onr author declares his country¬ 
men to 1)0 titc must arrant and adept cheats in erc-ation. 

‘ Not finding a worthy and snlHcient occupation for his 
mind, tlio Russian turns his attention to fraud, ■which 
lie considers as an easy means of risiiig in the world. 
This is an eflectof the want of civilisation, and the fruit 
of slavery. Not fwding his strength, or not iLiring to 
make use of it, he has recourse, in most instances, to 
craft. Tins is also n pnxif of liis misery; not knowing 
• any remedy for liis sufferings, and unable to escape the 
evils which overwhelm him. tie is more liable than an- 
otlicr to fall into fatal dcrulictiuns; such ns cheating, 
drunkenness, and general debauchery. Cheating, in¬ 
deed, is carried to such excess in Russia, that one might 
b(> teinpteil to say it is in tlie air or in the bhxxl. Rus¬ 
sian cotnmereo and nianafaeturcs are, unquestionably, 
the most dishonest in the world, ('liina and Kiigland 
have had equal reason to complain of it. The Chinese, 
wild are ti«) suspicions to receive, without examination, 
the rolls of Rnssiari cloth, And pieces of wooil inside; 
the English receive •grease instead of tallo^w. Thoir 
goveriinient lias in vain repeatedly protestwl against 
these abuses, .and tlic emperor has in vain issued decrees 
to suppress tlicm. A Frenehinan, wlio was appointed 
by the government to unmask all this fraud, was wcll- 
nigli killwl by the manufacturers; and the oiBcera have 
evidently not tiecn prcxif against the seductions whieh 
lie resisted, for iiis denunciations have had no effect. 
The petty eliupkeeiiers live only by plunder: you pur¬ 
chase an article in a shop, and t.akc a diflbren? one home 
with you: yon must bo always on your guard. AH 
servants are notorious thieves, especially the cooks and 
cu.achmcn. It may be pretty much the same every¬ 
where, yet it is never carried to such excess at in Russia. 
Tliero the officers, even of the public administrations, 
seise eagerly wiUi both hands; they do not wait till you 
give tliam something, but they b^ and bargain with 
you--aicce^ large presents, and do not disdain the most 
trifling.’ With all tills ovcneaching and cheating, the 
Russian is represented as pious, hospitable, and gene¬ 
rous—qualiRes which are common to primitive nations, 
and which civilisation unfortunately tends to weaken. 
Uis piety, however, is closely allimi to superstition, and 
nonslsts almost entirely in the scrupulous observauce of 


religious forms. ‘ I liavn seen,’ says Mr Golovine, ‘ a 
tliief pick the pocket of a passenger with one hand, and 
witli the other make the sign of the cross at the sound 
of the vesper belL’ * 

Another vice exceedingly common in Russia is that 
of drunkenness. ‘ This may he traci-d to various causes: 
such as poverty, despair arising fVom the precarious 
state of things, the want of security for property, the 
um*rfcunty of the future, and, above .■dl, tlie lack 
educdtiuii. Time and the government may do mtieh to 
remedy these evils: the first hy enlightening the masses, 
and the secxind by seeking more honourable sources of 
revenue tlian tlie distilleries, of whicli it retains the 
monopoly, by making itself the first tavern-keeper in 
the country.’ Allied t(Sthi% propensity is the Russian's 
nonchalance and carelessness, which arc perfectly Atin- 
tie. lie lias naturally great strength, both of body and 
mind; can re.adily endure fatigue and privatiou; and 
niight sixiti ^ise superior to most nations, if his moral ' 
were equal to his pliysical abilities; but he works by 
fits ami st.irts. and his idleness is one of the chief ob¬ 
stacles to tile developuieiit of the powers of his country. 
Tliough iille, he is ambitious—a condition forced iipon 
him by the political orgiinissitioii of tlie empire; but 
as the nature of the governmeut at the same time para¬ 
lyses bis zeal, and represses tlie exercise of his cajiacity, 

‘ there is no eouiitry wliere tlioru are so many instances 
of jiersous who have failed in their care(‘r, or Iweri dis- 
apx>oiiited in tlieij ambitious projeets, or where discon¬ 
tent, unable to find, vent in legitimate and open oppo¬ 
sition, terminates in iiielanclioly apathy or inevitable 
ruin*' « 

As every hope and mnWtion of rising in the public 
service must necessarily centre in the cinpcror, whose 
iiixl can make or miniake fortune" b great body of the 
population nftist be ever fawning, flatting, and cring¬ 
ing, if not difcetly to llic ezar himself, at least indirectly 
tliri'Ugh his eourticilt. «‘Next to the king of heaven,* 
says Mr (lolovine, ‘ tlie ezar is the object of the ado¬ 
ration of the Russian. He is, in bis estimation, tlie re¬ 
presentative and the I’Icct of God, as he is tlie heail of 
his elinreli, the sourec of all the lieatitudcs, and the first 
eausc of all fear, liis liaiid distributes as bounteously 
as his arm strikes heavily. Isive, fear, and humble re- 
Kiieei, are blended in this dcificiition of the mon.arch, 
which most frec/uently serves only to iimsk the cupidity 
of Some and the pusillanimity of others. Tlic e'/.v is 
tlie centre ot%H the niys—the foens to which every eye 
is directed: he is tlie ml -mn of the Russians, for tliey 
tluis designate him; while they cull the vestibule of tlic 
Kremlin, where the ane.ient czars shbwed tliuinselves to 
the iKiople, tjio Red Vestibule— Krtinn/Hr Kn/ll:o. In 
Xiublie, every eye is directed towards the enuicror; in 
the 'dr.aiving-rooni, the conversation turns-solely upon 
hini'tind his family*; oveiP in x>rlvate, men's thoughts 
are chiefly engaged alxiut Jiim. All that he docs is well 
done, and wortliy of imitation i everybody walks in the 
promenades at the time that he walks; everybody loves 
dancind, bcennse he is foiidiof it; and there is no person 
v^o does not admire tlio railiffiry service, because the 
crSiijror is a zi>aluus advocak! for it. The czar is tlie 
father of>the whole nation, and no one has any relation 
who can te named in tho same d.ay with the einiioror. 
When his interest siicaks, every other voice is hushed. 

* 1^0 relations of the conspirators of 1825 were danc¬ 
ing while tliosc unfortunate men were made to pass 
tlirough the city; anil it is difficult to say whether the 
mother, who niwptwl 31K1 rubles as a reward fiir having 
given up hor son, who was a deserter, or the emperor, 
who gave them to her, acted the must like a Spartan. 
There is almmlance of liberalism with clnst-d doors; bat 
stones are thrown at him who revolts, and a liberal who 
is eomproniUoil is shunned like a leper. Those men 
who at diflerent times have sacriflee«i themselves fbr 
the public good, have reapcii muru^indifference and 
hatred ^han sympathy. Instances are not wsuiting of 
relatives who have abandoned their sons aud bro¬ 
thers in Siberia without an attempt to save thiku, aud 
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then enjoyed the property to 'whidi they had lie- 
conte the heirs by their condemnation; nay, and who 
afterwards were reluctant even to carry on a correspon¬ 
dence with tlicni; and whose nnfcciiuK conduct has 
been the severest part of the fate of tliese p(M>t suf¬ 
ferers.’ Again —‘ Nobody in Russia dares to differ in 
opinion from the emperor, even on tlie most trilling 
subject; on a question of att or of literature. When lie 
has once given his opinion, flothing mnains but to 
accede to it, or to remain silent. I one oay a^cd a 
journalist if he would give a review of the History of 
M. Buturlin, adjutant-general to the emperor? Ho 
; answered with niudi simplicity, 1 nave not got two 
i heads upon my slumhlcrs.” ’ 

I This is a gloomy and ilistrdssing picture, strc.aked, 

: however, witli tlie liope tliat matters will some ilay or 
J other be righted, though tlmt day in Russia seems 
yet far distant. ‘ 'I'lie great majority of lins.^ian liberals 
I are merely malcontents; and tlvanks to the fatal cotivic- 
' tioo, that an absolute goveriiiiu'iit is the only govern- 
I ment whicli is at present adapted to their country, cn- 
; lightened men contrive to live at peace with tlieir 
: cousc'ieiice, Tliey will not understanil, that even if it 
were so, it is the sacred duty of an honest man to contri- 
I butt, to tlie utmost of his power, to tlu; spread of eivili- 
, sation, and to Inasten the order of things fnim which it 
necessarily flows; for if a free government l)u an effect 
of civilisation, it is likcwi.sc a cause of it, and I Indieve 
. that we might as well begin with the one as with the 
! other. Russia is a land of serfs and men in oflice; the 
virtues whic’ii accompany or flow from liberty are un- 
. know'n liere. It is the governrntnt whiih make:, tlie 
; Russian what he is, .and which "oiight to hear the re- 
• sponsibility I-f all his defects. It is to tlic govennmait, 

! much more riiaii to the char-acter of the lliissians, tliat 
we must attribute tiio liatmi whieli is felt towards tliem 
I as a nation; and tills liatretl is '<11 strong, Vo genend in 
! foreign parts, that I have met rirti some of my fellow- 
I countrymen wlio did not dare to confess to wliat nation 
I they Ivlonged.’ 

; Tliough tlius pi-iliticalij' degraded, the Russians are 
! by no means a dull :>nd stupid people. IManiial skill is 
■ a talent peculiar to tlieiii, and tlie meanest serf po.ssPsscs 
' the faculty of imitation in an eminent degree, liiiitatioii 
I is no doubt a very subordinate familty I'lmiparcd with 
i that of invention ; but the character of \he government 
is repressive of originality; and not till |eo|)e .and eii- 
I couragcincnt is allbrdcd, need we expect tlic’devclopniont 
; of the higher powers which tlie Russian intellect may 
j })osscss. *Iu point of intelligc-iicc, as well as in the 
i general traits of character, tlic Russian iiolds tiic middle 
I place between the Frenchman and tlic Gi-'nian ; lie has, 

! At times, the jirofoundiM-ss of tlic one and the hrillianey 
of the other, lie is less tdik'gm.itic than tlic Cierman, 
and less S]>arkling than the I'rcnclflnan; inon' pAclic.d 
than the former, less inconstant tlian tlie latter; and 
j less a slave to routine than ettlier. Russian, or rather 
Sclavonian Intellect, unites in itself both these cjyments, 
and conciliates the twyi, clf.iraet<‘rs. I am not one of 
those who think that he has the vocation to rcgencrt^c 
the world, for I do not belRivc the world is disorgat^.sitig 
and approaching its destruction; but I am opinion 
that he is destined to reconcile the French and Ger¬ 
man intellects, to complete the one by the oth^jr, to 
blend and combine both, and in time, perhaps, to extend 
the sphere of tlioir action.’ 

Thus muiili for their mental characteristic*, now for a 
gUmfise at the kind of life they enjoy. * The Russian 
is very sedentary, fur the climate compels him to be so, 
and bis manners are in consequence as indolent as those 
of the Uriental. lie prefers lying down to standing, and 
riding in a carriage to walking on foot Idleness is a 
general defect of the nation. An equipage is an article 
of the first necessity; fashion prcscrities it as a law; and 
the great distanobs to be traversed in the towns, render 
it almost indispensable; while tlic cheapness dt horses 
and of^forage, and the ftcilities which the nobles have of 
taking their coachmen from among their serfs, make It 


very inexpensive to keep a carriageu Accordingly, there 
is no gentleman, however simall his fortune, who does 
not sport a carriage; and no wretch, however poor, who 
cannot boast of a vehicle. The number of carriages on 
tlio public roads is therefore positively countless; but 
‘for tliat very reason, they arc seldom worth loiiking ut. 
'Rile horses are scarcely ever well-niatclicd; mid cer¬ 
tainly the RuHsiiin cuach-mokers cannot yet rival their 
foreign nciglibours.’ 

In domestic comforts the Russians are rattier deficient: 
cleanliness is not one of their sjieeial virtues; carpets and 
eliimiipys arc luxuries wliich are not yet general; and 
the overwhelming number of ill-fed, ill-clad duniestics, 1 
contributes to the flltli and confusion, rather tlian to tlic ! 
gooil order, of an establishment, (leiiurally sficaking, the 
people live well; but their cookery is of the most iiidi- ! 
gpstible nature. iSoups, gruel, and cakes, are tlie staple 1 
dishes; and the nicats are numerous aiul sumptuous. .> 
Tita is a favourite beverage, and many people drink it '; 
nil d.ay long, tiinoklng is universal; and some young ' i 
gentlemen Aarry the mania so far as to Itave speidat |i 
valets for lllling and ligliting tlieir pipes. The eon- ' ■ 
sumption of cliampagiie is iriiinense. ‘ It is said tliat . 
more cli.anqiagnu is drunk in Russia than in Franis:; and 
the Russian infant learns the name of uliquot at the ' 
same time ns the words father and m<.>ther.' Tliougli | 
va^Kiur-batlis arc almost universal, the use of linen, 1 1 
according to our autlior, is not so general as could be |' 
desired, and even when used, it is for tlie most part j 
changed as a hebdomadal luxury. ! 

Tlic Russians are ratlicr s]>aring in their amusements, |' 
if wc except the numerous holidays imposed by tiie ^, 
national cliurcli. ('ards arc tiio usual resource of an : 
evening party; dancing and conv<Tsatum are held in j' 
subordinate favour. The manly sjiorts of hunting and j, 
flslting arc little practised, c<irisideriiig tlie ampfe re- jj 
sources of the country; and tlius tlie life of the Russian !' 
landowner i.s one of inoiiobmy and insipidity, in wm- ;' 
ter, country life is quite iii.supportublc; and everybody 
in tolerable elrcumstanccs ‘goes up’ to Moscow, or at ;i 
least to tlie capital of Ids province, wliere lie has tlie ': 
resourct* of clubs, of some balls given liy tlie noliility, '1 
and of gambling. The artificial icc-mouiituiiis afford a 
never-iaiding diversion in tliedcptli of winter, and when | 
ice is not prrxiurabte, tliey are made of wmid. | 

According to our anthur, ‘tlie life of the inercliant , I 
is very different from that of tlic iioblenian. Jlc plays 
at drauglits instead of cards, rides in a ear instead of a , 
chariot, and lias ilie liln'Pty to wear a long lieard•—an 
ornament which no notilcinan is iH;rmitted to indulge in. ' 
lie is faithful to tlic Russian cookery, drinks his cliam- . 
pagne, .md sips ills tea in the saucer iu.stcad of the cup. i 
lie employs his superfluous wealth in ornamenting the ' 
images of Ids patron saint, and in adorning his wife— | 

the whole in the worst taste imaginable. Tils children 
have nutliing more at heart tlinii to throw aside the i 
national costume, and to dress like pelitu muitrai.’ Of 
the life of the peasant Mr Golovine gives n more clieer- ; 
ful picture than we would liavc exiieetwi; but it must I' 
be remcinbered that it is a happiness that knows no 
better condition tiian that of serfdom—tlic privilege to '' 
cat of the bread of another whose will he must ola'y. ‘ I 

Poor agd uncivilised as we are apt to regard Russia, '■ j 
her people are most extravagant and reckless in their , 
habits—literally letting the morrow care for itself. 1 ' 
Economy is a thing unknown aniong the higher classes; j I 
‘ it is even considered fashionable, and a mark of good- ' 
breeding,'to get into debt, and to send the creditors about 
their business if they venture to apply for their due. The 
public serviix! creates a kind of right in this respect, by 
securing the military and civil officers against certain 
legal aniioyancefi; and, accordingly, there is no country 
ill the world where it is more difficult to get paid, and 
where credit is less extended.’ 

Such is a brief outline of Russian character by one 
who is evidently too mucli of a patriot to misrepresent 
his country. His protraituro of the mivemment and 
public institutions is equally Tivid and mstractiYe; bqt 
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our limits forbid ftirther extract We cannot dtue, ‘ My happiness? Certainly not: but Still, Stephanie, 
however, without expressing a hum that Mr Gulorine he is a suitable match; ami if he would only explain 
will continue tiie same course of delineation and expo- himself-’ 


will continue tlie same course of delineation and expo¬ 
sure. Thu first stop to remedy abuse, is to expose it: 


himself-’ 

* It would then be time to think of it. 


Until ‘that 


in his own words—* Men are much more easily corrected event, l^copoldine, 1 would advise you to sec in M. dfe 


fierville only an esteemed friend of our family—an ami¬ 
able man, whose society does us honour. A young girl 
sltould never be anxious to jleliver up her heart, espe- 
eialW to one who docs not ask her fur it.’ 

* Ob, do not be alarmed; I intend taking good care 
of mine: tlie lot of a heroine of romance tempts me but 
little; but fur all that, 1 should be unwilling to become 

- .. . .... an old maid.’ * 

In a tastefully-fitted-up drawing-room, from the half- At tliesc words, which Leopoldine had thoughtlessly 
open windows of which could lx: seen tlie dim alleys of spoken, StC-plianie’s fuc^ llushctl suddenly, and for an 
a park'full of magnificent shades, two ladies were uiX'U- instant it slione witlt as ma(h radiauce us that of her 
pied in tliose dedicate labours which, wliile they ap)icar younger sister. 


of their faults when they have been oblige<i to blush for 
them, than wlien they have only hail to suffer for them, 
jp'ublicity is the salvation of the world, and would ^ 
tliat of Kussia, if it wore suflered to itenetrute tiiere.’ 

FIFTEEN YEARS OF DIFFERENCE. 

A TA1.K raOM i'UK FIIXN'CH. 

In a tastefully-fitted-up drawing-room, from the Imlf- 


to employ only tlie fingers, serve also to abstract tin; mind * Tliere is eve 
agreeably from surrounding objects, and even alford an ]ilied with a sli 
easier Ibnv to the tiionghts. One of tliesc ladies, wliether assortcil union.’ 
by cliance or ou purpose, was seatcil Ix-forc i^inimir, and * Indeed, my 
slio could not raise Iut e-ves from lier work without tliere you,’ replied tl)« 


* Tliere is even a worse condition than that,' she re¬ 
plied with a slight cniotion; ‘it is to contract an iU- 


by chani'e or oil purpose, was seated lx‘lbrci^inirr<ir, and ‘Indeed, my dear sister, I did not mean to offend 
slio could not raise lier e-yes from lier work without tliere j-oii,’ replied tlie young lady' in an embarrassed manner; 
jMTcf'iving her reflection, iuiorned wifcli all tlie lustre of •but the world is so strange—you know it yourself; 


a laouity of siiventeoii, worthy to serve as a tiKaliii to besides, i do not understand wliy you have lemaiued 


sculptors and painters, (.lossy black liair, in wliicti art 
so well seconded nature, tliat it was difficult to say to 
wbii-li of tlu m slie was in.att indetited for its elegance, 
relieved tlic wliitwiess of licr neek and fm-e; and I 
would add, it' 1 were iK.‘rinitted to use tliat aiitiipiatcd 
expression, tliat tlie freshest rose alone could be ruin- 
]iared to tiic colour of her cheeks and lips. A person 
formed in tlic most gr.u'cful proportions sup])orted th.ii, 
eliarniitig licad, and whatever youth could borrow from 
tile art of tlie toilet, had la.-eii employed to increase still 
more sncli enchanting loveliness. Half liid by the rieh 
drapery of tlie easemeilt near wbieli she bad plai'ed 
herself, to obtain a more favour-ible liglit, tlic otlier lady 
was working, witlioiit any distraetion of tiioiigiit: a ctr- 
tain degree of gravity was visitile in lier iiiaiincr of 


single?’ 

‘Suppose nobody asked mu in marriage?’ said Ste- 
pliaiiic smiling. 

‘What! really? Is it iKiSsible?’ 

‘ Indeed it is. However, 1 believe that circumstance 
is rare enough, afld 1 grant tliat I have found many 
opportunities of getting married, but never in a suitable 
iiiariiier.’ 

‘ Ttou were difficult to please? 

‘ 1 do ii'it think so; but wlien very young, about your 
own age, 1 was courted by a man to whom fortune 
alone wa.s wayting, or at least the loeans of maiiitaiiiing 
a position hi siwiety. Our parents, not being tlieu in 
]ios-«.ssion of tiie-ridt inlieritaiice tliey have aequired 
since your birth, refuseii Inin my haiiJ, from a motive 


dresMiig, in iier carriage, and oven in lier face. Her •wIiilIi 1 apxircciatcd .ifterwards, liutwiiiih at the time 
eyes were tine, liut calm in their cxpresiimi; her smile aliiio.st lirokc luy heart. From tins up]xisition to my 
was alValile. but momentary; tlie brittiaiit colours t'f inclination, .a total indifleroiice to marrUgu took po$- 
youtliwiTi! no longer seen on lier clicoks, wliicli were H-ssion of my youtlifiil f'w'liugs. I only hxiked for a 
now heconie less round, so as to ieare only an uiidiH'idcd liusbaiid after niy own heart; and not finding one, I 
shade, aiignicriti'd oecasioiially by a quick and transient wa.s rc.sigiied to Woniing an old maid, thinking it 
emotion, a good deal resemliling tlic meteors with wlin-li easier*to liear tiy: unjust rtinarks of niediUing persons, 
' tlic clouds are streaked in the stormy nights of sum- tlian to endure .a heavy and burdeiisoiuo yoke even to 
iner. (iaiizc and rildions, witli wliieh yoiitli deligiils the grave.’ » 

to dciairato itself, were not in her ca.se mere ornanieiits: * l>o you not feel regret sometimes?’ 

slio made, use of tliem to conceal tastefully tlic etlects ' No, Leopoldine, tiiat condition wliirh frightens yon 

eaeli siK'Cccdiiig year iiad gradually made iipr.n iier; iiiu its aitvantagcs like other positiora in life. 1 adopted 


and licr iiigeiiioiis licad-drcss was so arranged as to 
liidti at tile Slime time a few silvery liairs wliich liad 
dared to mix tiientselvc.-, prematurely with lier long and 
fair tresae.s. 

• What detestable silk!’ said tlic younger of the tvro. 
throwing (biwu her work upon an ottoman; ‘ I shan’l 


a certain course relative to tlie wound my self-esteem 
liad suffered, tod called into niv assistance literature and 
tlie line arts, which it is so diftieult for married women 
to cultivate, without interfering witli their duties; and 
will’ll, alter the dcaHi of our p.trent8, I found myself 
left ill charge of your yonii, conjointly with onr worthy 


do anotlicr stitcli to-day.' So saying slie rose, and ap-* aunt, iiiy lilx-rty became dearer to me, for, had I la-en a 


; proiieliing tlie mirror, nuiuscd herself in arranging tlie 
! curls of her hair. 

j I ‘ You have no patience, Leopoldine,* replied the other 
1 1 lady, turning to lier witli ii kind look; ‘ that is just tlie 
I way to suececd in notliing. One must have paticiiec 
I as niiicli to conduct tierself properly in tho imotUI as to 
k finisli a purse.' 

I ‘_I_ know it. for the matter of that,’ said her sister | 
! smiling; ‘doyou forget that a ciwtain person lias uii- 
<1 dertaken to U-ach itrue? Ten purses, like the^one 1 am 

I embroidering, would not tire me so much as M. dc Ber- 

II vllie’s silence. Can you imagine wliat is keeping him ? ’ 

; added she, while going to seat herself beside Iier sister— 


wife ai'i a inotlier. 1 eo.ili^ not inive devoteii myself 
to yon as I luve done. Was I«iot right in remaining 
si^de?’ 

•'Ih teU the truth, Sfepliaiiie, I would rather bo ill- 
married than not married at all.’ 

• ^ our iHTsistency, my eiiild, gives me pain,’ repBed 
tlie ebler .sister; * ami 1 should willingly tbduk that you 
sia’iik flius from want of inflection.’ 

Wliile she was yet sjieaking. alady, advaqped in years, 
aunt to the two sisters, entered the room where they 
were sitting witli a parasol, wliich site used like a Stan, 
in iter hand. She sat down on a large sofa of blue velvet, 
and rested her teat upon a stool covered with similar 


‘for, in sliort, he loves me, that is certain; and he has stuff, which ].5opoUliiie put before her, and looking 


now nothing more to do than confess it to my Aunt 
Dorothea.’ 


eoiiii>hufiit!y on her nieces, she said—^‘They tell me 
that M. do licrville is at the end of the avenue; Car which 


* That is very like presumption,’ rotunicd the eider of your sakos does ho honour us so frequently witli his 
lady, ‘»nd you are not right in saying so; but what visits? For my part, I do hot understand the matter; 
does it matter to you whiit lie thinks? I trust your and tbe%iore 1 see of Mm, tlie less 1 caa ikthom Ms in- 
happiness does not depend upon him?’ tentions.’ % 
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‘ You jest fnirdy, aunt?* Raid Stuphanic; ‘ there can be 
no doubt about his clioice; it is lilw hesitating between 
a mother and her daughter.* 

‘ Botwitiistanding that, he does not explain himself,’ 
jlaid the aunt; ‘ and it is useless for you to call yourself 
old, my dear niece, since I see in you a very young per¬ 
son as compared with myself.’ 

‘ You forget, aunt,’ repl\pd JApoldine (luicWy, ‘ that 
5f. de Bcrville is, at most, of the same age as niy sister. 
If merit alone were what he looked for, I shmild have 
c.au8e to dread in her a dangerous rival; hut that ami¬ 
able person is without any prtdensions wiiatevcr: she 
knows that youthfiUness, .'dthough pfrlmps trifling, has 
a powerful advant.'igc over-’ 

* My dear, do not trust too^dieh to that youthftil- 
ness, nor even to the beaflty which aeiamipanies it. 1 
have seen str-ange things in my time; .and a man capable 
of holding himself neutral so long, is not of a disposition 
to he captivated by a ribbon, or a bouquet of flowers 
prettilj arranged.’ 

An incredulous smile pl.aj’cd on tlic lips of lA'opoldine, 
who was about to say something in reply in aiicordiuiw 
with this smile, when M. de Bervillc was announced. 
Although already of an age somewhat too mature for a 
very young person, his dignified and elegant manners, 
his handsome figure, his enitivated mind, his reputation 
os a man of honour, and the state of his fortune, con¬ 
spired to make him a match that no young indy would 
have thought unworthy of her; and we have already 
seen how favourably-disposed tow.anlb him rZ-opoldinc’s 
opinion was. MtCphanie thonght of him exactly ns Iter 
sister did; perhaps, from being in a better sitnation for 
appreciating tlie estimable ch.aj[acter of M. de Kervitle, 
she did him even mure jnstirc; bnt still she only re¬ 
ceived him a? a mother would do, who reckons on meet¬ 
ing the protector of her daughter, and endeavours, by 
innocent means, to make her secretly-euneeived plans 
of happiness successful. The o|d aunt, proud of her 
skill in such matters, was liicanwliilu ubserving the 
actors of this scene, eiigds to penetrate, without their 
remarking it, into their inmost tiioughts. As for r,eo- 
poldinc, the veil of modesty under whicli she was covered 
could scarcely conccjil tlie joy .a coquette feels at tlic 
triumph of }>er clmrras. However, licr joy and triumph 
received some check, for slie did not appear, during jl. 
de Berville’s visit, to occupy exclusiv\-jy Ids attention, 
ns she expected. The conversation took ii serious and 
instructive turn, '•ery much opposml to the light-lie.arted 
taste of the younger lady. They spoke of science, of 
art, and of literature; and we know tliat Stephanie 
made a pleasant oelaxation of these, and th.at she took 
an interest in them, not for the purpose of shining, but 
to charm away her leisure moments, tifuch a conver¬ 
sation, therefore, w.-is well caleulated to show off her 
mind and her accomplislni\ents to advantage; ^nd she 
was led into it with ti very natuntt feeling of pleasnre; 
while Madame Dorotliaa s#:' that M. de lierville took 
even more delight in it than her niece. 

Proud of her youth and beauty, Leopoldinethad dis¬ 
dained to be instructed^ neglecting, like a spoiled child, 
the lessons of her masters and the suggestions of K'r 
sister. Music and dancirf^ were the only art^ shc^ould 
be prevailed on to atndy, because they were neco8.sary 
to make her figure in the world. Incapable of mixing 
in the interesting conversation which was sustained, 
weariness took hold of her agreeable person, and 
ill-humour, of her mind, and, in spite of all her ef¬ 
forts, ill-concealed yawns threatened every moment 
to betray her. M. de Bcrville, quite absorbed in the 
pleasure that he felt, did not ob^ve them; hut Ste¬ 
phanie, guessing the cause of hor|^ister'8 uneasiness, 
adroitly turned the conversation to the subject of music, 
and begged L£opoldinc to be seated at her piano. She 
knew that her sister’s voice was much admired by M. 
de Berville, and thought by this means his attention 
might be bnmfht back to her; hut the old aunt be¬ 
lieved she could observe that he needed all Hh polite¬ 
ness ,to hide the annoyance wlticli this interruption 


unused iiiin; and Stephanie lierself thonght the com¬ 
pliments he addressed to the fair singer were extremely 
coUi, 

Botany is a science perfectly suited to hadics residing 
in the country, inasmuch as it is a source of inMiiious 
•discoveries, and of pure and quiet enjoyment; and under 
the sha«le of trees, ujion the green grass, on the brink 
ot waters, or on the surfhee of the fertile soil, arc its 
delightful lessons inscribed. M. de Berville was fond of 
tins study, and l\o wisheii to teach it to the two sisters; 
who accepted his olTer—the one from taste, and tlie 
other thnmgli coquetry; for in this proivisal Ix'opoldine 
saw only an opportunity of displaying her grnee and 
agility in running here and there over the grass to 
collect the necessary flowers. She imposed one eon- 
dition, however, upon tlic arrangement; namely, that 
they should only go out in the morning gnd livening, 
so as not to expose her complexiem to the heat of 
the .sun. Btephanio approved of this precaution; for 
the care that a woman employs to preserve lior advan¬ 
tages has nything blanicabfe in it, and she was the first 
to sliow her sister the example; but, nevertheless, more 
than once did her desire to possess n rare or curious 
flower overcome her fear of being a little suniiiirnt; 
whereas Lcopoldinc. entirely tlic slave of her beanty, 
enjoyed no pleasure without restmint. ()ne particular 
instance will servo to sliow to what extenl sin; was 
cap.ablo of .sacrilicing everything to her foolish vanity. 

A huniing lieat was conaniiiinj; tlie face of nnlurc; 
the drooping plants were Ix'nt toward.s tlu* earth; tlie 
birds were silent in the depths of thi! woods; and tlie 
grasshopper alone, witli hi.s cliernp, was heard to break 
the silence of creation. The reaper, bathed in sweat, 
sli'pt at full length on his slieaf; the traveller, too, was 
waiting in swi'et repose on tlie leinks of a shady stniam 
for the tilin' wlien tlic dusia'ndiflg sun would |H‘rmit him 
to eontiniic lii.s journey. 

In an apartment where twilicht was scarefiy ad- 
mitted, round a talile eovered witli plants, Steplinnie 
and Ijeopoldinc wore listening bi M. do Berville, who 
was ex]iliuning to them tiie ingeiiimts systcin of Lin- 
iiams, and the simpler one of Tournefort, when a letl'T 
was brought in to M.adame Diirothea, who was employed 
in reading a newspaiier. 

‘Here is sad news,’said .she toiler nieecs; ‘ourex- 
eellent neighbour Madarnc Bevel has had a terrible fall, 
and it is feareil she has broken lier leg.’ 

‘(.lOod grneions, how accidents do liappon!’ ex- 
(■laiined Ticopoldine. ‘Yesterday, too, slic was so .veil, 
lint we shall go and wx* her to-morrow ; shall we not, 
Stephanie ? ’ 

‘This very day, lA'opoidine. Yon know' she never 
deferred for a moment tiic consolation whieli depended 
on lier presence.’ 

‘Very well: to-niglit, then, after sunset. 

‘No, no. let ils go iiiimedialely; we will spend the 
rest of the day with her; and M. dc Berville will exensc 
•our ntisence?’ 

‘ImpossibleI’ said Lcopoldinc; ‘go out in the jiresent 
intolerable heat? We should nertainly get a iviw/i-de- 
Holeil, which would darken our skin all the sqmmer.’ 

‘ Under the shelter of a veil or a iiarasol 

‘ I should not think myself safe at the bottom of a 
well; and nothing in the world would make mo venture 
out of the house before nightfall.’ 

‘ You forget, Jx'opoldine, with what courage Mniliime 
Bevel set out, alone and on foot, in the middle of n 
December night, in spite of the cold and snow, to come 
and tend you in the measles, because she heard that 
you cried earnestly for her.’ 

‘ I had rather expose myself to tlie north wind itself 
than to the rays of the sun.* 

‘Indeed, Li-opoldine,’ said her sister, ‘heat would no 
mare have prevented her than cold.* 

‘ Nothing is so frightful os a sunburnt complexion.' 

'If I were to become like an African, I should not 
leave our friend without consolation at such a time. I 
am going witli the wtuling-maid to visit her, and you 
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will l)c sorry afturwarda if you do not follow my ex-' 
ample.’ 

‘ Allow nu>. to ocRompuny you. Mademoiselle Stepha¬ 
nie,’ HHid AL dc Dcrville to her, at tlic same time taking 
up his hat. 

. ‘In truth,’ said Stiphanie, *1 know not if I ought 
to consent to your proposal; an hour’s walk ia this 
heat-» 

‘ I an) not more afraid than you arc of the effects of 
the sun,’ he interrupted; ‘and perhajia the assistance of 
niy arm might not be without servieu to you.’ 

r.<'!Oi«)ldino permitted them to depart, notwithstand¬ 
ing that her cunseicnce reproached her for it. She re¬ 
mained, sad and humiliated, thinking that M. <lc Hervillo 
ought to have joined her in keeping back her sister, 
wlmm she secretly accused, for the first thnt^ of doing 
a good deed at her e.\]HUiso. Very soon, t<X), Ma<lauie 
1 a^rothea added to her discontent, hy making ohserva- 
tions which the young lady was far from e.\iM‘(;ti)ig. 

‘ Von need count no lopgcr on M. de Herville,’ said 
she; ‘ for certainly the more I watch him, tiie more 
convi)iced 1 am he never thinks of inarsyinji you.’ 

1 * With all liic resiK-et whieii 1 owe to your sagacity, 

I aunt,' replied Lcopoldinc in a displeased tone, ‘allow 
! me to difli’t from your opinion. The .•issiihioiis iitten- 
‘ tions of M. do licrville must have some ohject in view, 

I and tliat oitjeet cannot l>c doubtful. If lie does nut 
sliow any an.\.ipt\ to make it kiiown, it is because, us 
my sister says, tic is studying me. i have, I Uiink, no 
. groimd lor iil.irni,’ 

• And « hat if ho were thinking of your sister all tlie 

I tiiiipf’ 

j ‘ She is well worth tlic troutiiv;, I am sure,’ eselaiuied 
I tilt: young girl, bursting into a laugh i ‘ a woman of two- 
j iiinl-tliirty, with gray hair and w rinklc.s—for slio has 
: some round her eyes, as I have distinctly seen ; one, 
in sliorl, wtio might pass for my mother—what an j 
, idea ! Hut I see v liat lias made you conceive it for a j 
! iiimiieiit: it is this mid-ilay ]ii'ouieiiade—a simple lu’t' 

I of iioliteiiess, which M. dc lierriUc is ve.vcd at in his 
1 lieart.’ ' 

! I ' No, no ; that idea has iii) weight except from wii.at 
j! has piusscd Ik'foru. I agre'C with you, my' de.ir iiioec, 

I j th.it there sre between you and your sister fifteeu years 
i of diilereiice. and tliat is ca-rtainly a great deal. Yon 
! I da//.lu at first sight, wliile sliu is scarcely iiotici'd ; and 
■' Til. de Jierville lias been at first taken by your attrac¬ 
tions ; but if 1 mistake not, it is no longer these graces 
which retain iiim liere. You liave been like tbe tajier 
that conducts one to a brilliantly-illuminalcd apartment, 
wliieli makes the light sc'om dim beside it. 1 beg pardon 
for tlie comparison.’ 

‘That is to say. tiiat by me lie liius lieen attracted to 
my sister, ami that by her I am now eclipsed?' 

‘ Klie does not eclipse you either in youth or hc.auty ; 
bather wit, her aeeoiiiplisliuients. and tlie qualities of 
lier iiiiud, appear porhans to bu advantages sufliejeiitly 
dcsiralile to iii.ike iimends for those she is detieieiit in ; 
and I sliouhl not be siirprisol if M. de Dcrville lias taken 
a fancy to licr, amt were to marry her iu spite of her 
age of thirty-two.’ 

‘ If he were fool enough to prefer my sister to me, 

1- But it is innKisaible,’ tulded LOoiioluine, c.tstiiig 

lier eyes on the mirror. , 

Notwithstimding, however, the tlatteriug opinion she 
had of herself, a feuling of jeidousy found its w.ay into 
her heart, and she examined her sister and M. Uc^ 
Bervillo more closely on thoir return. The acci¬ 
dent which bad befiiUen Madame Revel proved less 
severe than was at first supiioscd. Her leg was not 
broken; but, in siiito of tlie satisfaction this gave her, 
i^tiSplianie’s usually cidm demeanour now appeared 
agitated, and the two sisters were hardly left idonr, 
when lanqioldiDe asked her what wiu tlie cause of ^ 

‘ 1 feel—I confess to you,’ said Stephanie, ‘ a degree of 
surprise, mixed witli regret; for M. de B«viUe, whom 
1 so sincerely wished to see become your husbaoi^ %nd 
wlio seemed to have no object in view but you, hMt--- ■■■’ 


A 

•Well, Steplianie?’ 

‘ He has asked my hand in marriage.’ 

‘I do not see anything to grieve at in that,’ replied 
liCopeddine, trying to lude her own disappointment; 
‘'but if he prefer md maids, he could not choice 
of me.’ 

‘ Wliat is subject of regret,* said Stephanie, ‘is, that 
this rivalry, as little wislied for as foreseen, will alienate 
your affection from me, sihe^ven now you arc address¬ 
ing hitter words to me;’ and here her face was suffused 
with tears. 

On seeing tliis, Lcopoldinc, more giddy than wanUng 
in feeling, was repalled to a sense of her injustice to 
her sister, and throwing herself into her arms, said, 

‘ forgive me, my dear sister; I sec very well it is not 
yonr fault; bat confess tfiat the result is very humiliat¬ 
ing to me, who was the original object of bis attentioiiB. 
Tliat man is fickle, and an impostor.’ 

‘ No, I/dpoldine, he is only reasonable. Tempted by 
the advantages you have received ftom nature, he Imped 
to find also in you those you might have aAjuired, 
tiad you been persuaded by me. Your ignorance, your 
ccKpietry, and tlic' absurd importance you attach to 
beauty, have convinced bini that you would not have 
liuen hap;iy together. And not with him alone,’ con¬ 
tinued Diephauie, ‘ unless you resolve to think little of 
qualities of short duration, which disease quickly de¬ 
stroys, and which time, in its progress, is every day 
depriving you of. A young’ girl, whetlier she is hand¬ 
some or ugly, ought never to neglect to adorn lier uiind, 
to ripen her underKtanding, and to form the affections 
of iier heart. tVliat has that beauty availed you to 
whith you tsusted so much, and to* which you have 
even sacrilUed the dutift of friendship? A person who 
Is neither young nor good-looking, lias, in spite of her¬ 
self, carried off your conquest; ap'.l merely because she 
never tlumglK about the matter. I’rofit by this lesson, 
and niuice guild use of your years of youth to conic to 
be instructed and eofrueted. There will present liira- 
self, 1 trust, another 1 >o litTville, who, attracted like the 
first by your external grai'es, will find, on mure closely 
inspeetiug you, that your good qualities even surpass 
them.’ 

Leupolditie yielded to persuasion, and followed tills 
ailvieu with readiness, of which she sooii reaMd Uie 
liencfit. Stephanie having become Madame de Berville, 
eoiiliimcd to lie fes a mother to her sister until she was 
married. The anxieties and troubles inseparable from 
maternity very soon eilaced tlie rare beauty of Leopol- 
tline; but she had still so many amiable qualities, re¬ 
maining, so many solid virtues, so many mental graces, 
that its alweiice was little observed ,hnd tlie young wife 
was neither Igns beloved nor less endeared to her family 
by its loss. 

- , -J- f - 

1’U01'K!?S<)U I’ARADAf’S LKCTUUB ON LlfiUT 
AND M.\(iNKTlS>M. 

» 

Till', recent iniportaiil discovfKiv by Professor Faraday in 
tiw iiiteix'<itiiig branches of iiatunU philoiophy s(>ew'itied 
abo\ t, wi^e, a few weeks sine#, made the subject of po¬ 
pular elucidation and exporiiiieiit in a lecture delivered 
by liini at the Itiiyal Institution iu London. The subject 
is uiig to which the attention of the lecturer hu long been 
directed ; and ho was led to believe, from cortain philo- 
sophiriU cmiaidcratioiis, that on iut'uuate rulation would 
be found to exist ta-tw«en the various result! arising ftoin 
the operation of the powets of nature on matter—which, 
passessiiig k coiniuuu origin, arc mutually dependent on 
each other, and may, in cc^iu conditions, he converted 
tho one Into tlie other. This reciprocal convertibility has 
alrciuly been deraoiistrated by electricity and magiieUsm; 
and it was supposed that light would eventually provu to 
lie comieuted with the same class of phenomena. Mr 
Faraday's anticipations were realised ;aaud, after nume¬ 
rous searching investigaiiona, he arrived at the discovery 
wMch we ate about to deseri^,' that a ray of U^t uwy 
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be electrified aiid magnetised, and .Aat magnetic lines of 
force may bo rehdeced lutuiooua,*' ' 


of entortaininent 'pt inMn^on-; he appealed to their 
Jove of knowledge, th'cir desire to penetrate the luystcries 
of nature, as hU) experiments wroitld tend to the (terelop- 
ment of a priac^le, rather than to the exhibition of 
showj results. While apdiogising to the philosophical 
portion of his hpa^n for what ni^t be termed a ‘ jiire- 
nile lecture,’ ho stated his object to be the making plain 
of first principles—to gire a simple expression to some of 
the more elamrate sciefitifie inrestigayons; and trusted 
that both parties, the learned and the unlearned, would 
show themselres indulgent in case of failure. 

On the table; in front of,the lecturer, la/to immense 
horsd-shoe magnet, several inches thick, and neari^ two 
feet in length. At one end stood a hollow helix of large 
I dimensions, made of closely-twisted copper-wirff, connected 
I by wires with the horse-shoe, and with a Grove’s battery 
i placed en the floor. On a sloping stand was a lamp, re- 
r senibling in genetal appearance those used for magic 
‘ lanterns, the light from which, passing upwards across the' 
table near to tlic poles of the uiiignet, fell on a white 
screen at the back of the operator. Various glass tubes, 
some of which were filled with litjuid, two or three short 
thick pieces of iron, and a quantity of noils, completed 
the opparatas. 

The room being darkened^ Mr Faraday expidinea what 
was meant by a ray, by tjirowing a strpam of light from 
the. circular aperture of the lamp to th» screen, and bend¬ 
ing it tu various parts of tbo room. A enmmun ray, how¬ 
ever, affords but little assistance to the,object of the 
experiment, which requires polarised light. This pheno¬ 
menon, which the lecturer oouid not stop to explain, 
farther than as consistiiig of a ray with m'drs, may be 
familiarly described by supposing a long .sc^inre piece »f 
wood to represent a ray of light; two of its sides, opposite 
to each other, are painted green, pnd possess a certain pro¬ 
perty ; the other two sidas, possessing a different pro]>city, 
are painted red. This polarised ray would be t^ain un¬ 
polarised if oU the sides were alike. 

With pnpolarised light, reflection takes place in all 
circumstances; but with polarised, only under certain 
ccnditiobs, os two of its sides may fall on a reflecting sur- 
iocc, and be there lost, while the other two will l« re¬ 
flect^. And it is to be remarked, that^tiiis property is 
noil peculiar to the whole i-ay only, but is equally pos¬ 
sessed by each of its individual filaments. <> 

There are many substances which possess the power of 
polarisation ; among them are transparent carlHinate of 
lime, or .Iceland spivr, glass, the air, sugar, oil of luiiioiis, 
oil of turjientiiic, bl&k marble, ebony, and-Vomc var- 
. nisboB. When ray strikes upon a piece eft' the spar, or 
on quartz, it divides—one portion continning its straight 
direction, while the other gups off at an angle, and two 
dlstlnpt'dmages are^seeff on the place wheie it ultimately 
falls. Li^t may also be polWrised by reflection from a 
transparent mirror, or by passing through a pile or 
* bundle’ of plates of common glass, us showneby Mr 
Faraday ,lif pursuing hi* Mitlttration, when the imago on 
the scie«>, which hM hithwto been circular, became im¬ 
mediately square. On plamng a piece of quart!i).to ifiter- 
I cept the ray in its pass^e from the pile of glass plates, 
two images breie seen—oim green, the other red ; these, on 
turning roimd the reflecting suiffane, changed their posi¬ 
tion, becoming reciprocally green and re<l as they revoked 
one around the other. 

In additioif to this remarkable property of colouring a 
ny, ij^oartz has the power of taraing round or diverting 
the beam of light from its course, A ray beffig thrown 
on the seteen, was intercepted in its line of direction by 
‘the analyser;* a Niehol’s prism, which, formed'of two 
pieces of glass cemented together with Canada balsam, 
possesses the power of throwing tbs light entirely out of 
the field of vision. But on placing a piece of quarts be- 
' tween the lamp and the analyser, the ray was again visible 
. on the screen, having beMl turned round and resfhred to 
its plao| by to btiervwng substance, ito phenomenon, 


which for a long time has puzzled philosophen, is known 
08 circular polarisation. 

After this illustTatioa of natural agency, the lecturer 
proceeded to show the effects of magnetic force. The 
gentlemen seated near him were cautioned to guard 
their watches from the disturbing influenro of tbo vast 
power at his command; and a comrauniention being 
established between the battery and the helix before¬ 


helix, increases its power to an almost incredible degree. 
A bar was passed througli the central hollow along its 
whole length, when the needle, though at a greater dis¬ 
tance than before,'was violently attracted towards it. 
An iron *6ight of fifty-six pounds hung to the lower 
i«do of the bar by the mere contact of its ring, and 
roipiircd considerable ferue to separate it. One of the 
short thicic pieces of iron, about twelve inches in length, 
and 'tlirec in diameter, on being presented to the end 
of tlie bar, remained fi.ved in a horizontal ]>ositioii, and 
bore several •blows of the lertiircrS luuid without sepamt- 
hig, while it became so highly magnetist d as almost to 
'Support a similar piece at its outer extremity. Mr Faraday 
' pxjiliiincd that the action of the inagnctie force is not 
impeded by bodiw pjacctl in its line of direction. ‘ If,’ 
sdid be, ‘ 1 stand in the way, it passes througli me with¬ 
out losing any,of its effect.’ It will also pass Ihrongb u, 
wall into an adjoining apartment. In illustration of this, 
the under side of an cart hen witro plate was held vertically 
against the end of the bar projocting from the helix, when, 
on throwing a handful of nails against the opiHisite side 
of the plate, it was held without falling by the magnetic 
attraction alone, while more nails wore added to the first, 
where tbiy clung, a heavy inas.s of bristling iron. The 
helix was then taken from its stand, and laid across the" 
table; a large Imard, covenwi with sheets of white paper, 
was placed ujipn it,'nnd the nails were scattered, without 
any nigard to order, over its surface. On cstaldiHbing the 
circuit between the helix and the laittcry, a sudden eiii-k 
was heard, and the nails were scon to arrange ihciuselvcs 
in certain directions,.lUoro or less influenced by the mag¬ 
netic current. Kiit on striking the boanl at one corner, so 
as to |,roducc a. sliglit vibration, the nails ranged them¬ 
selves in regular curved linos, radiating from two centres 
corresponding with the' jiolcs of the helix. These mag- 
iietic curves, as the liTturcr exjdaiiicd, exist nut eiily 
horizoiitallv, as shuwii by the surface of the boanl, but 
arc carried through the atmosphere in all directions 
between the poles If the nails could have been made to 
stand one iipim tbo other, thsseurves orafebes would bare 
been seen springing from and liestriding the board. 

The helix being rojilaced on its stand, was brought into 
coinmunicatioii with the horse-shoe magnet by wires, 
when Mr Furailay stated Dial the extrhurdinaiy power, 
whose effects bad just been demonstrated, was increased 
tenfold. The substance best adapted for the exhibition 
of the relation between light and niagneti.sra is silicated 
iKiraie of lead, commonly known among opticians os 
‘ heavjr glass ^ piece of this, which the lecturer terms 
the dwruncfn^t was placed in the line of the polarised 
ray issuing from.the lamp, being, at the samo time, in the 
line of nii^istlc force passing from one pole to the otlier 
of the horse-shoe; which Hue of force, it has bew found, 
is able to uffect a ray on its passage through a transparent 
substance. The light, on leaving the piece of gIas^ fell 
on the screen, from which it was diverted, as in the pre¬ 
vious experiments, by the interposition of the analyser. 
But as soon as communication was established with the 
battery, the ray re-appcaied on to scroen, and was again 
lost on the iptexHiytion of tht circuit. When the mag¬ 
netic influence is passing from the south pole, the ny 
turns from left to right,,,or the contraiy oh reversing to 
poles. By continuing these changes, and Vepfodudng to 
efiedifi, the complete success of the experlinent Was satis¬ 
factorily established^' 

< The discovery thus resolves itself into to sifitple fiset. 
tiiat 9 «ay of lidit'may he made to rotate hy the fottos of 
magnetism la the same manaeras hy quarts or other crys- 
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talline subittancea. Many penouR, howereri object to recbg- 
niso it aa adiseoreiy^on tne ground tbi^ tbe phenomenon 
if not new. To these Mr Faraday replied by>ob«enring, 
that when two pereone look at the same time uitd opposite 
ends of a tube Ailed with oil of turpentine, the ray »f - 
pears to each of them to turn to the but on looking 

into a tube at a magnetised ray, if it be seen turning .to 
the right at one end, the motion will be the same through 
the whole lenj^h of the tube; so that, to a person at the 
opposite end. It will appear turned to the left. This was 
the Arst occasion of showing the experiment' to a large 
niimlier of persons at one tftne ; it had previously bocii 
seen only by individual observers giudng through an eye¬ 
piece, and much ingenuity was displaye<l in tiie airange- 
inents fur exhibiting the whole series «f experiments in 
the clearest and most comprehensible manner. 

11 may be said, this result of so much scientific labour 
anti investigation is apparently of very little unjtortiuieu. 
^It is, however, impossible to foresee what great con«p- 
quences may arise from the Arst small and i^soiated 
I>r Franklin was at Faris when ballooiis were first in¬ 
vented 1 a gentleman snecringly inquired in his presence, 

‘ Of what iibC arc balloons 1’ ‘ Of wliat us<>,’ replied tJic 
doctor, ‘is a new-bom child?' Mr Fararlay remarked, 
in concluding his lecture, ‘ A1 though our experiments' 
may be small as to facts, they arc large as to princi))U‘K ; 
dcep<‘T investigations may lead to higher results. It is 
an old thought, that the sun hits something to do writ^ 
inagnetisiu. Wo ho;>e to derive light from roagneti»i!i, 
anil niagnutisin Aroiii light; and 1 wait impatiently f<ir 
the long diiys of summer, to make experiments on the rays 
of tlic sun itself. It may then be ascortained that niag- 
nctisni does not exist in the in.oss of the earth, but' p"!- 
haps in the seas, rivers, and lakes, or in the action of the 
sun’s rays on a transparent atmosphere.' 


(Column (ev ^oung il3ro$lf. 

THE WI.NTBa WALK. 

There is a variety in the sneecssiim of the sesisfUis ex¬ 
citing and agreeable to_all, imt especially to tlie young. 
In tliem reiicuted experience has not yet in auyw.iy rluiieil 
the charms of novelty. Tliey hail tlie green leaves of spriiiK 
ns mnui'tliin^ whieU tliey had alTpost fol^otteii. Tlie 
fen'id heat of aunimor, with Its fioweiw add fruits, .mil its 
long holiday ranibles, fonns a delightful present realiiy. 
Avtumn, with its busy reapers, its yellow eoni and tiiileil 
woods, its nut and apple gatherings, and liedgiTows red 
with hijis and haws, is higlily relisiied by every boy let 
loose from school; and no less grim and surly winter, witii 
ins icicles, snow, and loud Ijaiilbng winds. 

Aftei a period of glismiy, intmupted weatlier, whieli 
had almost broken up our usual rambles, a day of snow 
came at last. TIic sky was darkened, and tlie fl*'Cey fiakes 
fell tliick and fast. Notiiing could exceed tiie diilnesa .and 
monotony of tbo time spent in uur imprisoiu'il iiome, till 
the enrituiis were drawn, and tlui chi'crful fire cud lights 
ill a great measure compensated Kir the absiaici? of the siin 
during the day. We went to bed with little, holies of a 
w.Hlk for to-morrow—vetto-morrew agreoaldy disappointed 
us. The storm and gloom were' over, and the moist clouds | 
dispelled. A shaqi frost had set in during th«i-r>!glit—tlie 
Hun shone ont bright; imd overytliing* ioqk^.lidiir.zling 
from the reAcetion of the snow,' which h-ad Adlen deep the 
previous day. ' ., 

At noon we salUed out, to wander where we Jist over 
the hard-finzen surface of tlie sno\v,<a]l reads and tracts 
to guide our ooume being obliterated, "flic young peimle 
were delighted with tlie dazzling scene around. Tlie 
surihee of the country was one unifoim and pure wiiiie, 
set off by the deep blue and equall/spotless sky above. 
Houses, nudges, trees, were all elothed in •white—llio 
daik-biue Imes of the water-eonrses klone a{^aring to 
out threush the uniform, expanse. An nnusum stillness 
pervaded <11 nature—anfanated betogs-neeraeit depressed 
and awe^tradt—tbere was no twitW of birds or low of 
oattle. Thd rad sun cr^t low along the horizon, and little 
ipAuenoe seetnod to come from his fechtt rays. The houses 
and eottogea scattered about wore barely pereepUMe, ex- 


pure and beautiful, and oittimes refleetfaig hrUUant hues of 
,^(Kdourcd light s ' ’ 

‘How beautiftil Is this anowt’ said,Hllaabsdhf <who 
would think that it wa« but tjio mist and dew of tb» Af 
thna changed and soIhliAed?’ ' .• 

•‘I perceive,* said BbrnTT, after mkiutelv examining a* 
(portion of snow with his msgnifying lens, •'that it is com- 
IKwed of minute crystals, mingled wrtii a numticr of reund 
sjiberiest bodies Ako sman [^u-heads, How docs this 
happen.*’ ' y 

* You are aware, os Elizabath baa'remarked, that mow 
ia Diity’aqacuus vapou# sotliHfied by bold. ■ You remarked 
yasteniay tho lirwid flakes blllug to tiw ground now, 
tiieac Itakea were made' up ef minute spimrical portions of 
v-iiibi^ that hail -beftl de]>iisited from moist currenta.of'alr 
higli up in till! nthioiqdiere, and wliich^Sa^cles wote 'in the 
process of cuUectiiig toge^er, to form'''one Isijje ^p «f 
rain, when tBey were arrcslei? and congealed by eoming 
into r.ontant witlt a enrrent of air at or lielow the freezing^ 
point. T'hese flakes foiling to tlie ground, and accumulitt- 
nig In fiinii tlie snow, arc now oitdcrgoing a still further 
ciiange iiy tlie eoiitiniied severity of the fi-ost, and the 
little spherules are graduallv passing into larger and more 
im'giikr sh.iiies of aggloincroted crystals.’ 

. * lint wliy should it hniifien to snow at this parlionlor 
tiiiii',’ ericis MSry, ‘ wlien we have had only raiu for so long 
a time !■'* 

‘ Your quest ion is a perfectly reasonable one, Mary, and I 
wilt explain to yon tlie reason. HHbetto, during tlic seaRon, 
uc lioiu hod o pi'cvalence of moist, tliongh by nuTneans 
lery redd, ourrents of wind, blowing gencraliy-frani the 
west and sTiiitli. Yesterday,’T|>mvever, a c«)ld current 
Bet in from tlie nos|h anil east, blowing over the fVozen 
n‘.uions of .Siberia iiM Rnssia, and areiuni the North Pote, 
wle rr liie sun noii scarcely impsrts any of his cheering 
lieat, the eonsai|uencc is, tlmt all our vapour has been 
fro'/.i'n. .Olid thus deposited os snow. Tins st.ite of tkinga 
will rein.’iiu as long as tiic cold current contimie.s to prevail 
ill OUT atmosidien-; hut bv and by w-ieslialt hare a change 
—a w arincr br|ezu from tlm ocean «ad from the south— 
and tlien we sltsU lia\u soft weathvi and a thawd 

‘ tedeod,’ said Henry.dl ya» almost going to ehide Maty 
for vlio apparent shiiplieity of her qne.stion ; but now I find 
tjiat till' answer exiila. is to me wluit I had .lot thonglit' of 
iHifiire. I see non' how it is that in this locality of Britain, 
hiirrennded by the ocean, and sultjcct to various changes 
of -wind, we should liave severe and mild 'Weather alter¬ 
nating even in winter.’ 

We had now' onrcivd a little grove of bireh and akfer' 
and pine trees, .‘.'ml wc paasccl to admire the wonderful 
ctiango w'hicli hadSakcii phioe on these siiiec our last visit, 
llirflies .mil willows, and Iho drooping boughs of the larell, 
btiit nmler a ii^ering of pure eryslallino snow, ftom which 
liiing down, in glittciing festoons of the most delicate 
forms, inimmerable icicles of fantastic shapes. The dark 
fir seemed alone to preserve its ordiiiarvdme, and ftiwned a 
strikin.a contrast to the otheni. Hero" the poor bcnmnbcd> 
binls iiiul retired for shelter. Tliey were pow damb and 

Spiritless. 1 

* Wluvt a beautiful little ereatnre is tliysl' trice Mary, 

as she almost timeliedaa goliftn-crcstoifc'WKn {icrebed ftf 
tile cleft of an ovi riiangiiig bmnclu ’ *"■ 

‘Tliia is tlie smalii-st of oiir British birds, almost ap- 
pnxicliing to tlu- diminiittve. humming-birds'.of wanner 
clinies, .afld not niur.li inferio'^o some of these in its 
pintnap'. Yon murk that little ttlft of golden yoMow on 
iti, tarehead, from whence it derli es its name. It ia a shy 
bird iu'snniyicr, and dcligliis, tr^ether with tho robin, in 
the lonely solitudes of the groves, but now aharji hunger 
and cold Voree it to eomc near to hpman habitations.’ 

‘ I wijii ir would only think of visiting us,’ smd Mary, 
‘that 1 might feed it along with the robins; andi^i there 
are two jwor robins flitting .atwuit froin swy to spray, and 
twittering tliat soft eompkiniug note which ITeeolieet so 
well.’ 

Another bird now caught their attention, of huger aixe 
and gayer plumage: it w.xa new to bH, and in one voice 
they inquired Its name. 

‘ lliis is a winter visitor, come ail the way Aom the 
north of t'kwqie. It ia called tho snow-flake, or now* 
bunting, and is only seen here in severe winters. So aOetUB 
toincd is tills liird to ootd mid olr.vatrd situations, tiiat t 
bare seen it, when canght tmd taken tcM a close warm 
room, pant .and gasp, and actnally die, appatvflUy of hsM 
and sumioation.* ■ ■' 
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VULGARITY. 

It is one of tlje plcnsaat features of modern times, tiiat 
the humbler daases are no longer condemned to the ex¬ 
clusive possession of tlie title of tlio Vulgar. They were 
peculiarly the vulgar of all times .down to the present, 
because amongst them, almost solely, were vulgar feel¬ 
ings and vulgar manners exempliiled. The term is no 
longer appropriate, because it is at once found that 
many persons of lowly station are not vulgar, and that 
many are so who move in a sui>erior walk. This is 
coming to s right point; tho trtith being, that vulgarity 
is a chariwtor at mind, our possession of which is very 
much tlie result of natural endowment, and only in part, 
though doubtless in large part, dependent on circum- 
stances. 

A thoroughly vulgar person is—like the poet—born, 
not made. He is vulgar in his cradle—as a schoolboy 
—a young man—all through life. No matter what his 
original rank, or into what rank bis intellect or good 
fortune may carry him—vulgar he must ever lie. His 
manners, bis speed), his style of ideas, will always be 
gross, and requiring excuse. He will be a scoffer at 
courtesy and politeness, and give his thoughts only to 
mean tilings. Such persons liecome a curious study. 
We see a man rise by Hint of some force of character 
faronrably placed towards circumstances, by succcssAil 
bpsinesB, by talent as a literary man or artist, or in 
public service; and he accnrduigly comes to mix conti- 
nually with refined persons: and yet never is the original 
rusticity worn off} never do his coarse voice and broad 
accents soften <, never does nc acqnire tho tact neces¬ 
sary to make bis converse pleasant to his associates, 
and to enable him to steer dear of their delicate points. 
It seems as hopeless a case as that a hempen bag should 
be convorted into a silken purse. Or we see a man rise, 
and acqnire, os he rises, alt the courtesy and refinement | 
proper to his new condition, while his wife remains 
fixed in her original vulgarity. Not a profusion of tlic 
best dresses, not an degant home, not the rcfiection of 
lietter things from her wdl-educated ohUdren, will re¬ 
fine such a woRwn. She stands by the side of her lins- 
bandM a memorial of Ids native statuilf and a memento 
to keep him humble In mind { much tlie same ns if one 
^Towu to manhood were to wdk with some piece of his 
ori^nal baby-linen pinned to his clothes, to remind liim 
tliat he had once been a Suckling. 

On the oth« hand, we often meet with persons in 
veiy humble cireumstanoos, of Whom we say at once. 
That is one of natuK’i genticfolk. ' It is not in any 
a;>inff of the numuen or habits of living of the higher 
dassest It.is uofeimiheavddanee ef aprovindal dialect; 
It is not hi any peculiarly dean or neat style of dress¬ 
ing. Frugal or expendve habits, in proportion to moans, 
haffi nothing to do with it. It has no te^brengo to gqod 


or bad fortune in life. It lied in the tone of the mind, 
as shown in speed) and act Such an exemption ftrom 
vulgarity is uftun tke more surprising, as having no 
visible dependence on edneation. The Idnd of person 
spoken of may have liad little of what passes midUr this 
name; may even be wholly Uliterate; and yet is (u tiie 
case may be) a lady or n gentleman. We thus see all 
the more in how great a degree vulgarity is an inherent 
quality. 

It was pointed out, in .a very interesting manner, in 
Mrs Grant’s Letters on tlie SuperstUions cf the High¬ 
landers, that these mountaineers, in their native purity, 
were courteous and/efined, notwithstanding the indigent 
drcurastanccs in which they mostly lived. A Highland 
cottager observed such delicacy of discourse, that lie 
put iit the apdlogctic * saving your presence’ on men¬ 
tioning anything in the least degree sordid or nnworthy, 
as a person exercising a humble kind of trade, or a 
churlish persop, or any act bordering on vileness. The 
poorest dunnyHpassel sustained a natural dignity of de¬ 
portment, which prevented him hi discourse from ticndi- 
ing on vulgar things. Ilia daily life was elegant poetry 
ih action. The same absence of vulgarity has been 
remarked in the Arabs and American Indians: they 
may be impulsive, fierce, revengeful, but they are never j 
vulgar. These circumstances led a Uvhig .writer to j 
spcculato upon vulgarity being the vice, not of nudvi- , 
lised life, but of* a certain st^e of civilisation. ’ Its j 
seat,’ said he, * is not among mounfauns and wild pas- i 
tures, bnt in Comfortable traduig.towns and cities of j 
gay manufacturers. The very savage has noble and i 
refined manners, compared with thf meclianic and j 
auctioneer. . . A man who, in the course of one year, I 
performs the fitnetions of a soldier, a hunter, a shepherd, I 
a fisher, .and of twenty different mechanical arts be- j 
sides—Mho roams, ii^the aourse of his employment, > 
over a great tract of vorkn^ country, and has occasion j 
to study, however superficially, so many of the laws of > 
nature, ijps habits of animals, and the characters of ' 
men—must necessarily have Bl^ind more stmred with j 
ideqp, must be more disposed to communicate them, and 
must thini* more highly of hiflaself than the dull me¬ 
chanic, who scarcely ever sees the open face of heaven 
or of earth, but spends his whole life in a dungeon, pat< 
ting libads on pins, or points on nails, or Bsssing a 
shuttlo alternately from one hand to another,'* The 
writer then govs on to observe that the poiflt of civili¬ 
sation now reochod has not only made the tradesnun 
actually and absolutely an inferitw being to the hontar- 
peasant of ancient times, but pats him in a lower plaoe 
os compared with tho superior daises. He comes not; 

SI fornicriy, into the presence and company of the move 
refined, so as to obtain bmieflt firom tlieir exampte. 

_—^— ---s- 

I «Edtal>aiBbRarlew,avtiA4tN. 
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Pioally, grreat atrem ia laid upoa^the effects of ifhe' good 
lava and povelM police Kiilmib it ia-j^ tendeacgr of aJi 
advanced age to estauidi,s tlieae, ^ ^Ipkat talu. away 
from ^oae ptottvea tb a gu|a^4edly>c(>artGoaB. bemviouf 
vhi6b exiat* ai^a time when eVen me" is llabid to'be 
anawerable for hip Wq]^ with bia life. Thia>et)eoaliftion 
ahova the de&at^' and acutencaa thought diaraoter<> 
iatic of its author; 'but it does not avi<ear jpoUnd. Lie 
has not adverted to the fust, that there are nvmy ««- 
amplea-'of iha primaiy stage of civilisation in vhieh 
there is no auch notable exemption from vnlgasity as 
ia found in the hut of tlie Scottish Gael, the tent of the 
wanderiikg Arab, and the wigwam of the Ameriuan 
Indian. In attributing importance to titc fact of tlie 
Hlghlandera^^ving lived much in the comiiany of their 
chiefa, he haa forgot to tell u» how tlie chiefs aeiiuirud 
refinement. Kor are we'' informed how the h'rouch, 
who have so good a pdice, should nevertheless Iw re> 
markable for politenesa We haw now begun to look 
deeper for the causes of' sucli peculiarities, and to 
think .tliey may be found in characters origiuully ap¬ 
pertaining to race. The Celt seems to be everywhere 
a courteous being. The E'rench, who are four-fifths 
Celtic, show it as well as the Hcottish llighlnnders. 
Poor Patrick himself, amidst all his loope<l and win¬ 
dowed raggedness, is always allowed to piisscss a natural 
good-breeding. The Teuton, again, from whom come 
the bulk of the English and Lowland Scottish coiumoii- 
tdity, is an honest fellow, with an immciise tendency to 
bard work, wealtti-gathering, law-nuddng, jury-judging, 
and so forth, but comparatively littlC disposed to culti¬ 
vate refinement of speech or manners. I'lie connexion 
of vulgarity with mechanical pursuits may thus be re¬ 
garded, not as resulting the oiu> from the other, but us 
being common results of one kind of character. As to 
I whi^ race {xissesses the qualities upon tlie whole most 
conduciw to national greatness and individual iiappi- 
ness, there can scarcely be a question; and we thcrefq^ 
the more freely remark on tl»^ daudge spirit of our race. 
It may be asked, if we do not still see the original rela¬ 
tion of the homely Saxon to the half-Celtic Eorman in 
the worship which the ti'uding Englishman is so apt to 
pay to wealth and rank—assuredly the most vulgar fea¬ 
ture of bis character. 

Although vulgarity and non-vulgarity arc thus, we 
think, establish^ as inherent iicculiarities, not iieces- 
sarily or absolutely dependent on ci^mmstances, it is 
equt^y certain that the mass of oniuiary persons wilt 
be vulgar or otiicrwise, according to tlu external in¬ 
fluences acting upon them, and their inclination to sub¬ 
mit to or resist these influences. AVherc there are mean ! 
and sloreidy habits of life, a grovelling set of tastes and 
ideas, a coarse and careless style of elocution, individuals 
are, for the most part, apt to contract the same, unless 
some spirit, either inherent or acquired, set them uiion 
an opposite course; in which we slinll see them 
exem^ifying the ;pntleman and lady character in the 
midst of comparative barbmiana it is always difficult 
to resist such influences; but, on the other hand, it is 
difficult for vulgar persc^ to stand out against the in¬ 
fluence (d'.one who is oeflnnaally holding up an example 
of better feelings and better manners in their prescftce. 

nngoiity are equally Uable to be swayed,both ways. 
There is always, therefore, good hope for the diminution 
or action of vulgarity, so that only the pxoiw'r agen¬ 
cies be duly bronght to bear upon it ^ 

Amungsttiiese may first be cited the natural refine¬ 
ment and ^gnity of spirit which attaclics to a few out 
of the mass. It is a spirit apt to be sneered at by 
mdtm and jcaions souls: the prudent sometimes fear it 
as n thhig leading to expense or to false positions in 
aocle^. Let it rather be received as one of the genial 
emamtione of a judieioua Providence; designed to ad- 
vanee nwh emt of their original savagery nod squalor. 
Let it be fi»tered within all reasonable limits, as cir¬ 
cumstances thay dictate; and, even when associated 
I with vani^ prMbotation, let it still have fkir-tday. On 
1 the other l^id; let thote who fed such ospjratiaiv within 


them, endeavour so to act as to avoid rafeiug prejudice 
against their su^riM tastes. Theirs is-on important 
mission in its own wV i and they iiDr« isenedned tb fulfil 
it to tiie best of their power. 

Another nmans td 'be looked tb fbr tile correction of 
vulgarity, ia the progreM of intelleqtual inaplioraa^t 
among the masses. Men of all ranks m now tecomiug 
readers. Iteading will give them notions above titose 
which they find prevailing generally ia the workshop 
and behind the counter. They will think; and thought 
will raise them out of the mire of rode end vulgar 
things. TIjc eonnexion ordinar'ily observed between 
vulgarity and a totaily-uncnltiSrated and inapt state of 
the mind, is wliat we would chiefly iusist Upon as a 
reason fur this expectation. Take the matter of apeech 
alone os an illustration. Hear the down speak, and 
what a relaxation of uU the vocal organs attends the 
enunciation of Ids words. His language u a drawl, 
issued froin stmiu wrong part of his throat, through a 
pair of loosely-hung li|>8, denoting, with bis vacant look, 
an utter unpromptitude of brain. Here ia vulgarity of 
spcecii ill ij;8 perfection. LUteu again to tlie sliarp 
citizen, whose votud organs appear in n totally opposite 
condition, who clips liis words, ard utters twenty in the 
time employed by the clown in ptonouncing one. This 
man is vulgar too; perhaps more vulgar than the boor. 
Hut this is be<»tu8c his bettor part of mind is os little 
cultivated. lie is only sharp in the knuwing fecultice, 
in acquisitiveness, and in the skill of guarding Idmself 
against the juiltry stiorping and swu.dling to which in 
Ills daily life he may be exposed. Ajil tliiit could give him 
true elevation of mind, or true taste in discourse, is as 
dead in him as in the man of clods. It is only when we 
arrive at the man whose reflecting faculties aqd Itigher 
sentiments have been duly cultivated, tiiat we find a 
mode of s]x.*ech whieli wc can consider os not vulgar. 
And what makes this the more clear is, that the d^'ct, 
or assemblage of words, ia not at ail concerned iu de¬ 
ciding tliu nou-vulgarity. i’roriueial terms wilt not 
seem inelegant when used by the man of cultivated in¬ 
tellect. Scott illustrates this point well when describing 
his Mrs Bethuno Baliol, who is understo^ to have been 
u n;al person. Her ‘ dialect was Scottish, often con¬ 
taining phrases and words little used in the present 
day. But then her tone and mode of pronunciation 
were as dilfereiit from tlie usual accent of the ordinary 
Scotch patoie. as the accent of Sit James’s is from that 
of Billmgsgate. The vowels were not pronounoJd 
much broader than in tlie*fltalian language; and tlicre 
was none of till: disagreeable drawl which is so otfetisivo 
to southern cars.’ We have often heard Scotoli of this 
kind, and can cos'ily see tliat its freedom fromyulgoiity 
is owing to the cultivated condition of the'mind using 
it. Tho words arc materialities indifferent to the 
case; it is the character of mind, which we appphend 
from the manner of speaking, that determines usiu pro¬ 
nouncing the discourse vulgar or otherwise. ■ Hence wo 
can entertain no doubt that the mental cultivation 
going on in thu present day must tend to diminish vtl- 
garity. It will yet be found tlint the mechanic, eim- 
demned to a compuatively narrow coarse of routine in. 
his trade, is not necessarily condemned to the Vtdgority 
wliicU the Edinburgh lleviewra attributed to hw, but 
may.,be, to all^ifitents and purposet^ tt gentlomaii~«es, 
we speak advisedly, a gontleman—if he have 
opportunities for improving his mind, oi^ take advott-. 
tag)', of tlicm. 

We may also look for aid to tUs fqpd coMfl In.othbT 
revolutions now in the course of tilmtt aoomofflisKtilent, 
Increased facilities for travdliug, by emtitilAg tim fiobhy 
to see other places besides their own, Wilt uatarkffiy 
to break down those prejudice in whi(fli,jMniapa oa. 
muc^ as in anything, vulguity conailtn ^ind 

school of vulgarity, .the tavemv win 
under the t^pcranco cause, and. the wf fbe 

tiirowbig op^of gurifenl, 'itidrafllfltabs td.tiA 
public. ■ - I- 

Is it to be hoped that 
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tbift i»dl^i!tod ie to an «nd? Should irach be tbe 
auib, trt lit beMweh bito to admit into hb mind, and 
make s tealiw thm^, the maxim, that all vnlgaritjr ia 
iimply. ao mora dednctea ifh>m the pleaaantneto of life 
A tatioagd <kUica(^ ia aa tbeap, or reaper; and trbcit* 
over it bi H i« a veU of refireahing water, making alk 
around to entile. 


LOUISE DE LORKAINE. 

A 'r.UJS FBOK BISTOKY. 

Om the 30ti> of AprU 15S3, at ^fotnetn, in a Gothic 
chateau on thebatika of the Seine, wae horn the Frin- 
ceu X/tuiec. daughter nf Marguerite d’Egmoi^, the 
first wife of Niuolas, Due de Meremur and Cofute 
do Yaudemont. At the birth of this child there Was 
no priuce in'thd eldest branch of the buuse of Lorraine. 
Kicolaa anxiously desired a son; therefore the little 
girl was received more with resignation than pleasure. 
She was not baptised, with tlie ))omp due ^ her rank, 
at the cathedral of Kanoy, where her cousin ttie Due 
Charles do Lorraine then ruled, but received the bap¬ 
tismal rite at the little chapel of Nomein; her sponsors 
were the bishop of Tout And the Comtesse Louise de 
Salins, Whose name wa.s given to her. 

The little liOuise was scarcely two years old when 
Madame de Champy, her governess, one day came to 
seek her, all in tears, and boro her to the couch of 
her dying mother, who luid never rei:overcd the birth 
of I.ouise. Tapers were burning at tlie foot of the btal, 
whilst a kneeling priest recited tlie prayers fir the 
dying. These prayers, rejieated in a sad and mono¬ 
tonous tone by the iiersuns around, filled the |M«ir 
child’s heart with terror, iind she uftett'd loud cries. Her 
voice seemed to restore tlie dying mother to life; Uie 
comtesse extended her arms, and TsmiSc forgot her fe.ir 
in embracing her parent, who unfaRtened from her own 
neck a string of pearls, to which was sus^iendcd a sacred 
relic. ‘ May this guard thee, iny child, as it has pro¬ 
tected me,’ sail! the ilying mother, putting the necklace 
over the fiiir golden curls of Louise: ‘aniTnevor, never 
part with it!’ 'I'hcn, unable to speak more, she pressed 
her already cold lips to the fon-head of T,ouise, .and 
signeil to kfadanie de Champy to remove her <iuickly, 
lest the child bhould be n'ltncss to lier dcarli. 

The Oornte do Yaudemont loved his wife tenderly, 
and for a lung time could- neft endure the sight of the 
infant whose birth had caused so grievous a loss. 
Ijouise was entirely confided to her governess, whoso 
attachment to her pupil increased in proportion to the 
fiithor’s neglect, hho was wholly engrossed with the 
care of Louise—iii guarding her health, forming her 
mind, and implanting the germ of that fervent piety 
whidi so distiii^mlshed the house of I^irraine. Uut 
this strbng ailbetinn, almost bordering on passion, ren¬ 
dered her often unjust to those who did nut thus idolise 
her pupiL MailemoiseUe de MontVbrt, under-govcrocss 
to the young prinuess, added to this by flattery, so that 
the excellent olilposition of Louise alone saved her iVom 
being roinetl by indoigenca But if natural gotid qua¬ 
lities pasa uusulltcd through this ordeal, still the sweet¬ 
est tompsr is not proof against prejuditw imbibediirom 
those'whom we love and revere. * 

' ‘The Comte de Yaudemont, having no son, thought of 
a second niarrlnge. It was soon toiown that ho had 
demanded the haSM of Jeanne do Savoie, sister of the 
Due de Nemours. ~ TIfis intelligence grlevnd the kind 
hedrt of Madame do Champy, ‘ TIio poor child wiU 
then linvoA stepmother,’ cried she. * Ah! Heaven havo 
metc^ tin and without oonsfderlng the e^t M 
her trerdt oh a girl four yeairs old. ehe repeated them 
oonthmally; md when the child quettSoned her on'this 
fehniil mpbrtufie, she replied tiiat it wasthiect to snib- 

<. itbH to of Soaven. So the fears <A the prhutess 
Ycrelttlfed. 

I ‘WhAtiahateptoOthOrf'’said sho one day to Made- 
molseUe do Montvert. 


- * M it ft monster who brings min 
sweied the nnder-gqvernett. . ' • 

. JAuise in terror, ‘ it la Ihanh tuAiW trim 

beatsuttiecliildrswl’ .5^ , 

‘Tm . often‘to,’ replied MadenioiteUe tte'-lliitfinteiin; 
hot tiien repenting having so saiA she triied to 
the (^%ct cC nor expressions by adding that ^ step* 
mothers smite not Cruel—that sumo wets very kind to 
their husband’s .children. But the Impresdon WIto 
modes and on the marriage-day, when toe Comte da 
Yaudemont desired Lonise to embrace her secood mother, 
the child fled away weeping, and nothing iteuld indnee 
her to receive the Presses of her stepmot W. Troubled 
at this estrangement, yet considering It^atnral, toe 
comtesse took the parh of Louise, and opposed bar 
being sent to a iwnvenh as ^he Cototc de Vandemout 
had angrily decided 

Two years passed, and still the di^diko of Louise to 
her stepmother remained unconquered. This sentiment, 
first roused by the lamentations at Madame de Ctiampy, 
liad become invincible; and the comtesse, despairing of 
winning tlie love of- Louise, saw her no more, except at 
fimiily solemnities. 

At the ug(> of seven, the princesa Was seized with 
small-pox, and was in the greatest danger. She was 
inimciiiatcly sent to the chateau of Nomein. Madame 
de Champy shut herself up witli the sick child, quitted 
her neither night nor day, and became so distracted 
with grief wlien the physicians declared the crisis had 
arrived, that she Vos borne fainting to her chamber, 
where she was confined fbr some time with fever and 
delirium. Mademoiselle de Montvert had left the cha- 
tenn uiruugh fear at thetfirst symptoms of the disease. 
Who was there P> care fur and watch over tlie'poor 
little princess t 

The inaladj aifected licr eyes; i'or four days she was 
uqahle to oian them; but when reason retnnie<l, she 
calhil tier ‘ dear kind JrignA’ so tonne amie, for so she 
entitled Madame de Champy. 

• ‘ Why is she not tiurei'’ said tlie ehild sobbing. 

‘ Because she is very ill herself,’ said a sweet aflRa:- 
tionatc voice, * and she needs repose. But I am here to 
tend you as carefully as she, ray dear child. 1X» not 
disquiet yourself, but drink this; it was she who de¬ 
sired me to iiitrcnt you to obey me.’ This request 
was spoken in sq winning a tone, that, in spite of her 
repugnauce, Louise swallowed the jiotion which tunclted 
her lips. • 

‘ Who then arc you?’ asked she. 

‘A new mirse, who will replace your governess until 
sho recovers.’ • 

' Ah! you wiU not remain with me all night, os she 
did?’ 

* Yes, my child, 1 will stay with yon night and day 
until you are strong jai wiil, and then v-e will tty to 
amuse you. You will love nm »little then, will you not?' 

‘ Yes, yes,’ answered laimse, seeking With her burn¬ 
ing hand that of the jx-rson who spoke. * I see now 
that it iiSMa tonne cimie who jent yon. You lovu little 
children ? you are not a stepmOSier?’ 

'Jlho h.aml which Ixmlffi Iwldwas drawn slowly aany; 
a lung silwice ensued. *Wha* is yonr name?* asked 
the sick girl. 

‘ •Icaiine,’ was the reply. 

* Weil then, Jeanne, do yon know any pretty stories, 
such as .Madame de Champy tells me, where thcite Are 
handsome knights of Lomtiuc, and tournoyo, and her¬ 
mits?’ 

‘ Certainly 1 know some very inteibfiting iwrt, which 
will send you to sleep aa soon as hero.’ Bhe began, and 
111 a short time l/iuise slept; and thih quiet slumber djs- 
pelled her fever. Two Aays after, *he was oemsidered oirt 
^ danger, but the efi'ect of the dloease on her feoe tridi 
dreaded, 'riio physicians declared that she would be difk 
figured if she touched the spots whicti covered her 
tares, and proposed to fkstra her handll. The idek m 
being so Strained'tnado theUttle invalid deimariitel 
but iier new btttM engaged to watoh bet so cand^, liii 














’tW 'i»e»ent her toncliiiig >Jbw fiic^ lAuive wished, to 
^braeo her t and Jeannsfiwr^ 0 ^ to take ^teful 
dkfld in he^ arras, .to .minin' day and nhcltt, her 
«yM fixed Ml the litue.iK^Rmt. ItiTWds are often ca- 
■l^joosandwUfiU,. Ijoniserdidiking the ciraiphor odour 
of a lotion vitii .'wtoh hw eyes were batheil, refused to 
hare it ap^ed. Ndther intrenties nor declarations 
that she iroold always remain blind could .move her; 
and the {ihy^dah departed, saying, ‘ If she will not be 
saved from bUndness, 1 can do no more.* , 

'Who k weeing there?’ asked Loniae. 

* It is 1,' sidd Joanue. ‘ How can 1 but be troubled, 
since you will be Uind through your,own faidt-^’ 

- .’Ifirdlr ^pn, do not weep,’ answered lionUe in n 
softened voice; * come and bat|m my eyes. 1 will do all 
yen wi^} only do not weep.' 

Jeanne took the liquid and bathed the child’s eyes, 
praising her for iier docility. 

* Oh,’ cried Louise with delirious joy, * I can see! I 
can K« clearly 1’ In truth her eyelids iiad half-opened, 
but th'b broad daylight caused them to shut quickly 
Again. 

Jeanne rushed to the window, drew close the thick 
damask curtains, and tlic partial obscurity thna obtained* 
etMbleti tlie young princess to look around her. 

'Jeanne, Jeanne!’ said she, ‘come, that I may see 
tlioe,* But Jeanne hid herself behind the curtains at 
the foot of the bed. ‘Where art thou, Jeanne? Ah! 
it is no longer night 1 How liappy 1 am 1 It is thou wlio 
hast cured me! Come, and let mo^iianlc thee: conic, 
dear Jeanne t Art tiiou not happy also ? ’ 

‘Yes, I am very happy,’ replied Jeanne, advancing 
to ti^ the band winch Louise extended to hcr.‘ But 
the cHild, struck with sudded terror, cried out, ‘Uh 
Heaven! tlie ooiutcsse!’ and fell back almost insensible 
on her piUon'. 

‘No, no, it is thy mother,’ said Jea/tne of Savoy, 
bathing the wasted arms of Louito witli her warm tears. 
‘1^ what thou makest her fairer! Awake, and con¬ 
sole her!’ , 

The tones of her voice recalled to the child’s heart 
all tin care of this tender nurse, and Iter fears vanished. 

‘ You do love mo, then?’ said she. She was answered 
by fond embraces 

Tims love and confidence were established between 
the kind stepmother and her daughter. l.K>uise, rc- 
penUng her unjnst prejudico against Her, promised her 
thp airectlon and submiMion of a child, /rtiis promise, 
springing from gratitude, was cosily fiufllled, for tlie 
eomtesse became tlie best of motliers to the young 
princess. , 

Louise de Lorraine grew up a lovely girl; and her j 
stepmotlier conducted her to the court of tlie l>uc i 
Cliaries, to be placed with the Duchesse Claude, daugb- 
of Henri 11. and Catlieriue de Mcdiias. ’I'licre 
Jeanne of Savoy applied ficrielf<ln developing all the 
good and amiabki qi^itirakf Louise, ami in giving her 
thatreflnement and grace of manner wMcIi the Duchesse 
Claude had iutrodneed from France into the^ court of 
Lorraine. ^ 

But the princess was called soon to deplore the lora of 
this second mother, aofsrorthily lielovcd The comte 
Married agidn. His third clmice was Cariiennc de Lor¬ 
raine, da^hter of the Due d’Anroate; a haughty and 
jeriom woman, hating Louise on account of her great 
' beauty. '3^o life of the princess was now as Utter ns 


‘What, raademUsdUe! are you about tq toti/e at fids 
hour, and steal away ftl^ the adnUriitfon whubfa waits 
you always? Are y«i not the star, of tha,coiift of Lor¬ 
raine, and can we.rec^vb a king Uerq without snqftng 
liim the fairest thing we pomss?’ 

• Fardiui me, madame; I do not understand yop,’ 
*saiil Louise. 

f ‘What! do you not know that the yonim king was to 
pass here on his way to he crowned at Warsaw; tliat 
he is arrived, but will depart to-niorcow j uid tlia^ the 
Due Charles wisliea to give a festival to-nighjt ih hi* 
honour, and to show him oil that Is most worthy of 
notice at court?’ 

‘1 think, madame, that I may dispense with this 
honour.’ 

‘No, no,’ replied the comtosso; ‘your father com¬ 
mands you to dress yourself immediately, and to follow 
me,’ 

This imiierious command was obwed. ]^iso re¬ 
tired, and soon appeared in a court dress, rimplc hut 


in A court dress, rimplc hut 
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mUndness from bds stepmother; and, to obtain a few 
'ImMA’ beaee, Bhe uked perinisdim of her fether to .go 
infl'A weekly pilgfimago to the shrine of Sim Nkioto.’ 
' MtHbsy teHs us that ^ went thither dressed as a 
' ptwUHt'glrh accoiB||suiied by her maids of. honour, a 
’ and lairiicqaqy; giving away in alms tiic 

Iwbn^^Nv'crutirife almTeraived ss her monthly sUow- 
'hfKS.- • '■ 

One -«vetilii^retnraing much wesried, she was about 
fb imtitu to mit. hHibau(^ it was stU} early. Catherine 
is 4'iMktiki wtered lijir'apartment, sayuig iroplcoliy. 




graceful fighre. Without ornament, she appeared must 
lovely. As soon as the young prince saw her, he 
stood mute with admiration. None of the young du¬ 
ties with which Catherine do Medteis loved to surround 
her son, had given him the least idea of a creature so 
perfectly lovely. Too much struck to do more than 




tlie Ducliesse Claude, and overw'helnictl her with ques¬ 
tions about her bc.iutiful cousin. The duchetsc an¬ 
swered that ].ouiBe was as g«iod ns she was lorelv: 
citing, as a proof of her gentleness, lier constant sub¬ 
mission to tlie unkiudness of lier stepmutiier. Henri 
uttered some words of indignation, and treated tlie 
Comte dc Vaudemout and his wife with marked culd- 
uess. 

The king’s journey was precisely fired; and to retard 
it a day, or to alter ii stage, was to expose it to number¬ 
less inconveuienees: In spite of tiiu representations of 
his attendants, Henri determined to stay one day at 
Nancy, ‘ He wislied,* he said, * to sjieiid a little Jnotc 
time witli lunsbter; and then it was so sad to quit lu 
bdk France, even to gain a crown !* 

Hunting, fenstiug, and dancing, occupied the sccuud 
day. Never had tlie prince apja-ared to more advan¬ 
tage: Ids grace, bis eleg:mce, his noble (wuutoiiiince, 
ebariiK-d every one. AU tbooglit it uiifurtunato thU .a 
prince so winning and agr^I^e should leave France to 
reign in J'oland; and Isiuiso’Mt tlie same. Tlic de¬ 
parture of till- yiiung king left her to her atoustomed 
sadness. The jealousy of her stepmother, excited by 
the brilliant success of the princess, invented all nirts 
of straiagems to ruin her in the estimation of'tlio Comte 
de Vaudemout. Unjustly treated by her, father, perse- • 
cutod by ligr stepmother, the courage of Louise grew 
fainter and fainter, and she resolved to enter a cloister. 

The death of Charles IX. called the ypurtg. king of 
Poland to tlie tliroiA of France. The wwdo natibit re¬ 
joiced at this event; for the remembrance of the vic¬ 
tories of Jarnac and Montcontour, gained by {l^e'nrl at 
the ago of eighteen, proved his valour: his genfrcmlty 
was well known $ and a luavc and geiugpttB khij| fe so: 
be Wed in France 1 ' ' ' ' 

alone was indifferant to this tntolll^co. What 
to lier was ttis etovation of a prince whom itib na4,iAct? 
but once, and who doubtless had fiksCt^n 

her? She dared not demswl prqfe^Um.ifgahist W 
enemy, fur tills enemy was the wifi^.h^. 

Ono morning, while stilt sleeping, tint 
was roused Iqr tiie opunmg i^ .ker 
Comtesfo do Yaudemoct. Lculto.imthti 
she came to reprqach htf, and 


wupongnsio pmwnjiwss 
QtssG,’ replied' the eomM^ wftiu'a|rieriM$9^ 
pardon for nc^ barin|t*hcwiiyaHcpr^C, AslMm _ * 
arc queen of Franecs 

marriage 1 1 hasten to. tell you the >eu^ But 











good agd ^nerouR. Oh then, forget my erron, tcift 
refuse not to chimren,' yonr hrOthert, yuor MkgnM 


Tlie princeM heneted herself stilt drentniog-^urprlw 
took away her utterance She. the danghter of a younger 
branch of this houw of Iiorraine, to pretend to an ailtanc% 
>vith Uie greatest king in EnroM \ It could not hut be a 
delusion, or a ktratagem to try her pride. She was abdht 
tQ speak, and to declare t^at sho was not to he duped 
by this ed<lire8s, when her eousin, the Due de Lorraine, 
entered with her father, to inform her of the king’s 
demand, and to prepare her to rccetrc the homage jMid 
to her. by the MeCQUis du Quastre, in the name or hte 
illustrious master. 

It was no dream. Ilenri III., charmed by the heanty | 
of the Princess Louim, and still more by her noble cha- j 
radter, prefoired her to the loftiest alliances in Europe. | 

Scarcely recovered from her astonishment, the prin¬ 
cess prepared to receive those of the court of Ix>rraine 
whose rank permitted them to pay their congratula¬ 
tions. Tlten she was conducted to mnu,as queen of 
Vranoc. As she entered the chapel, her eyes feu on the 
Con^tesse de Ynndemont, wlu) was weeping. 

• Embrace mo,' cried laiuisc. * It is smd that, when 
on a thrtme, one forgets one’s friends; as for me, I will 
onto forget my enemies.’ 

At these words of |iardon the comtossq fell on her 
. knees before tbe young princess; and all the people cried 
aloud, * la>ug live our good queen!' 


THU PUNJAB. 

Tbe Punjab, to which recent events have attracted tbe 
eyes of the British empire, is an extensive territory at 
the northern extremity of Hindostan. It is of a trian- 
gidnr shape, the ridge of the Himalaya mountains form¬ 
ing the b^, the river Indus separating it on the nortli- 
west fWim Cabooi. and 'the Sntledgo on the south-east 
dividing it fhnn the llajpootana and Bhaunilpoor terri- 
torigs. It is computed to contain 60,000 square miles, 
and 4,000,000 of inhabitants. Tbe word Punjab signi¬ 
fies ‘five waters,’ alluding to the five rivers by which it 
is bounded or traversed; namelv, the Indus. Jelnm, 
('lienab. Uavee, and Sutlwlp*. Though a large projsw- 
tion of tbe territory is of a fertile soil, especially in tbe 
nciglibourhtxnl of the rivers, Jhcre are many bare sterile 
tfticte. which no amount of cultivation can ever render 
nsefitl. ' Little attention, however, has been paid by the 
people to the improvement of the land; and it is sup¬ 
posed that not one-fourth of the whole has been brought 
into cultlvstiou. No part it, says Mr Mountstuart 
Klpiiinstone, will bear comparison with the British por¬ 
tion of India, and still less with Bengai 
In descrlbihg the state of tbe country, it will be con¬ 
venient to follow the divisions which nature has mode, 
and tei take in succession the four dcabit, as they are called, 
into tehich the great streams sever the whole. The duab 
lylhg.hetis'cen the Indus and tlie Jelnm is, at the widest 
part, 170 or I ftO tntlcs across. Tliia is the least populous 
and 'most sterile district of the Punjab. The streams 
Vtm'bi deep beds between bare eminences, which, towards 
the centre, rise to a conMderable lioight. The Indus, a 
stream of great historic interest, forms'one houmj^ry of 
thU district. This river divides itself into nymy arms, 
Vniqh clasp'in munherloss islands, hut there is little 
pll^rMde’l^uty on its hanks. ‘The greatest spirit 
of uiwimty [AlixaiidGr the Great],* siws Mr Vigne in 
bis v^tuble boim of travds, ‘ descendeil fliis river, and 
di'e^e khowte to ns i hnfc It has flowed on almost unc 
hpQoed since that e'vent: its grandeur has been un? 


. a jni|hty continent, end the barrier of its very ondent 
9%.' Co^'^noekt the Indns, and without seeing them, 
.‘«ohmve In the Iminensity of the Blundgyni 
at'fte Himalaya, and we cease to ho snr- 
of the IMus r and it is impossible 
not to''vineiite a tiver, (d fbnn which ten thousand 


atretiha h^B leaped ftom some of the iaiaat-ei^^ 
ahd most totrtei^g regtons on the face 
a river that,' ioolring to the northward sad satHirtessd, 
owns no horisontmt that of a sea, and yet'oHmwfitW' = 
Ward in a eourre so wea-deftned. that the Oongn, whin ' 
compared with it, con only be regarded as a cbonnehMs 
dringe.’ At Bie apex of the Punjab, where the Cbsneh 
(a confluence of four riversUoins the Indus, tbe "«**«»* ^ 
streams araamilo in breadm, altoongh the oeeait'isSSO . 
roilewdistant 'The towns in tids, the largest of the flwr ! 
doabt, are far apart, and Inoonsiderable, Nummms ; 
defilea and hills throw obstacles in the way of toavelto; 

and at the sontbem extremity tlwre is an extensile 
ilesert of low sand-hills. Mr Elpbinatonetwho croHed 
it towards the upper qpd, where it is ebout 160 miles 
broad, describes the countey as uncultivated, much 
cut with deep ravines and teirrent courses, and, like 
the whole country between the Jelum and tew Lidos, 
pastured on by drovea of horses of a good breed. He 
odds, that the country where he traversed it was tbe 
strongest, in a military sense, be bad ever seen. One 
little valley near the Indus, however, is described as 
being extremely beantilbl; and here the emperora of 
Dellii had a palace, the mins of which ate ttiil visible. 
The next doab is included between the Jehim and tlw 
Chennb; a level district for the most part, upon which 
there is much jungle. I>irty villages, surroanded ^ 
fields Of cottoo, sugar-cane, and grain, are interspersed. 
Many wells have bren constructed, by which the aril is 
much benefited; ahd some writers affirm that, if the writs 
were more uumerods, and canals were dug, the country 
might be converted into a fraitfol garden. The Jdaai 
nnd*teie Chriiab are Isith clear streams; tlie finmer 
attains a breadth of 300 or 400 yards, Imt the latter is 
not more than 100 yards brood. Between the last-named 
river and the Ravee, is the third doab, which, at tbe 
widest part, ys nearly eighty miles broad. This district 
cliietty consists of a riain, over which tamarisks^ wfld 
indigo, and other mrftbs, grow undittorbod. -.The 
mimosa, the pcqilaideaved fig, and the tamarind-teee, 
flourish here hixuriantey; and there is no doubt tbxt, if 
more attention were paid to irrigation, tbe produce of 
the country would be much increased. Some dry canals 
prove that civilisation has gone backwards. The towns 
which lie on the main road from tlie Indus to the 'falley 
of the Ganges are principally inhabited by Mmsulmen. 
I..nrge herds of oxen and bufyoes pasture upon tJiis and 
the iirecedlng district. The fourth and most eastoni 
doab is the most neglected. There is a luxuriant vege¬ 
tation, but the hand of man has been emplo3'ed in otlier 
works than taking advantage of thojwunties of nature. 
The Snteedge, usually firom 300 to 400 feet broad, over¬ 
flows ite banks in the ridny season, and spreads it# fer¬ 
tilising waters over a large district. In this mrt Lahore | 
and Amriteir, the ancient ^nd modern camtals of the 
Punjab kingdom, aA sitwe. ‘ The soil,’ says Mr W. 
6. Osborne, ‘ ajipears to if rich and prriiflc, as ^ as it 
is possible to judge from the small quantity of ground 
under cultivation; and, with a more enligbtenedgovurn- 
ment, tliere can bo little iloilt%iof the Punjab beoomlng 
otip of the richest provincos of India.’ ! 

Bice ia not mnch grown in (he Punjab, in cons^uence | 
of its nm suiting tew palate of the people t their usual 
food being wheat or pease boiled into a thick bob|X> A 
good,deal of sugar is made firom a cane witei an.un¬ 
usually small stalk; but, after all, the supply to not' 
equal to the demand, and an importationBritish 
India takes place. Indigo it produced to soma extent, 
and exported to the countriea in the west. Cotton-is' 
partesHy grown; but the riiiuote ia not favoandite to 
its in^ttction. The oloth manu&etnred by the native . 
looms varies in price from sixpence to two ahiflik^ 

S iryard. It is sbouter.hut riiowy, than tein^cc-.; 

ritishmake. TheKiearaii^ufhil!s,«xteiriiB8ftw. 
the Indus to the Jrium, formed enter^ of rocks|lil^ 
frmn which a large quantity is excaented, yiridthg te. 
coDtidelalde revtMiie to the government,. . 
source of ceveanfi is the shawl maantectiiirn 
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mere; eighteen I«ci of rupee* beiitg stated to Iw the 
aunu^ proflt to governroeat. In the pmvince of Mool- 
t(U), a district on the right bank of tiie Indus, seventy 
miles in breadth, the sUk-worm is bred, and the silk's 
are highly prized; but in the Punjab itself, tlio silk* 
vrorm is unknown. 

Though not the most numerous, the Sikhs are the 
dominant part of the population. The Siklis are a re¬ 
ligious sect, the founder of •wliich, Naitac Shah, was Irom 
near Lahore in 1469. At a very early age he showed 
a strong inclination for religious pursiiits; he prac¬ 
tised austerities, he had communications with invisible 
powers in trances and visions, until-at length he felt 
justified in declaring his mission to be the reconciliation 
of the Mohummediin and llimfoo faitha He preached 
his doctrines in many of *tl)c cities of Tiulia, meeting 
with much opposition, especially fron; tlic Hindoos: but 
he succeeded in making thousands of converts; and 
when he dicil, bo conferred his spiritual functions upon 
Angad,, a member of the warrior caste. The doctrines 
of these two founders of the now f,uth were cnibodieJ 
in a book called * Grunth,’ whieh served to keep the 
faithful united, and to increase their number, until they 
were ii sufficiently large body to separate themselves 
from the heathens around them, and to venture on the 
singularity of a peculiar garb, ^iiie successors to 
Kanac appeared as spiritual leaders of the Sikhs; the 
tenth and last of whom bore the name of Sovind. 
Ho Temo<ie!led the lx)dy, and, having ambitious designs, 
he prevailed upon the Sikhs to fiirm’a militarj' jw well 
as a religious association, like the Templar srddiers of 
the ntidille ages. Ho abolislied caste, and enforced the 
adoption of a peculiar dress, which was of'.i blue colour. 
The use of ti.baeco was interdicted, their beard sutfereil 
to grow, and the bull was accounted Bacrc<l, as it was 
amongst the IlindtKis. The new s<>ct had endured nuicii 
jicrsccution, and the military regulation vftis partly in¬ 
stituted in self-defence, partly for n'tuliation. Tlieir 
own.ex(*sses at length drew dmvn upon them the ven¬ 
geance of the emperor of Mogul, to whom the country 
then belonged; and so effiietually were they suppresscai, 
that for a time they seemed to Iiave entirely disappc.ared., 
In the troubles that convulsed the northern part of 
Hindustan, betwc'cn the invasion uf Nadir Shah and the 
extinction of the Mogul empire (1738-1761), the Punjab 
iHKsame the drill-ground and liattle-fielci of contending 
(lowers. These convulsions were taken advantage of 
by tile Sikhs, who carried on for some,d.imc a sort 
of guerilla warfare against the |iotentate who, for 
the time being, liad nominally conquered the country; 
until at length a company of twelve chiefs, supporteil 
by bands of followers, who adhered to their liead in the 
manner of retainers to a feudal ehipftain,o'U'ere in open 
revolt against the government of the country, and, in 
fact, organised a kind of go^crmiient of their own. 

The inemliers uf this associatiod' were c.allcd Misuls, | 
and they were powerful enob^h to bring into the fluid 
a body of 70,000 horse soldiers. Gliurut Sing was 
one of the first twelve Misuls, but one of t|ie least 
in antliority. HoweveigTSiis descendant Maha Sing, 
possessing activity and enterprise, attaclied many of ^le 
subordinate officers—vh(h’professed to txi injlcpcndcnt 
chiefs on a sm.'Uler scale—to his banner, and success fol¬ 
lowing his movements, he became the greatest of the 
tiikh grandees. Maha 8ing was not allowed jnany 
years to acquire or enjoy liis sovereignty, for he wqs 
cut off at yie age of twenty - seven, leaving a son, 
called Aunject only twelve years olrj. The decision 
of character which Kunjeet Sing displayed through life 
was precociously exhibited, for, at the age of seven¬ 
teen, he asBunieil the command enjoyed by his father; 
and in tlie course of a few years he obtained peaceahle 
possession of Lahore, the principal town of the Punjab. 
Slowly and steadily did'the young Hikh make his ad¬ 
vances ; chief after chief submitted to him, till he found 
himself ruler ofsthe whole country from the Indus to 
the Sutledge. The British government, permving how 
stron^y lie had seated himself in the district, and ntOing 
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to see that he had imposed any limit to bis anilutious de¬ 
signs, determined on sending an agent, the prgSQut Lord 
Meteatfe, to negotiate a treaty; but it was not until we 
had made a display of our militery force, tliflt Hunjeet 
condescended to make satisfactory terms. By tlio treaty, 
signed in April 1809, an offensive and defensive alHanee 
WHS agreed on between the Siklis and the Britisit go- 
v8mment. The rqjah, however, continued Ids syst^ 
uf warfare and aggression in other quarters; and snch 
was the abUity with which it was eondupted, that all 
his projects were crowned with success, piie hotter to 
eileut his purposes, he took into his service two French 
officers: and, with their assistence, lie rc-organi.sed his 
army, whieh lie increased till it amounted to .10,000 
rcgubir, and 100,000 irregular troops. He subsequently 
received two other French officers; but he e^immanded 
these, and all other Europeans wlio entereil his service, 
not to smoke tobacco (which is offensive to the religious 
tenets of the Sikhs), not to eat beef, and not to shave 
their beards. Tlie first regulation, however, was waived, 
upon their consenting sfriidly to observe the other two. 
lie gradaall<p possessed liitnselF, by slieer force, of Cash- 
mere and Mooltan. The Afl'glians were liis most violent ' 
ciieniies; hut he succeeded, in tlie end, in becoming inns- ; 
tor of Pesliawer through tlie treachery of Dost Mnhom- j 
med's brother. From tlie time of the treaty of 1809 in j 
Hiinjeet’s death, the llritisli and the rajiili eontinuid j 
friends. He seems at once to liave compn'hended that | 
his best policy was to show liis firm confidence in our i 
liononr and power, for he treated ns througiiout with ' 
uniform (‘ordiality. Several interviews, conducted after j 
the accustomed manner of Driental etiquette, and on the ; 
usual scale of Oriental m.agnifiecnee, took place betwwii j 
the maha-rajah and the governor-gencnil: presents were j 
interchanged, and embassies received and retunied. In 
his jKTsoiial appearance Uiinject was a mean-looking 1 
man : lie was small, slightly deformed, and bUnd of one [ 
eye from the small-pox. Ho loved to sec magnificence ' 
about him, lint his own attire w.as sinijile; and be wore 
few ornaments, exa?pt on state occasions. He w'as dc- i 
lighted, however, to exliibit to distinguislied guests tlie i 
splendid jewi-ls of wliicb lie h.-id deprived less fortunate j 
nionarclis. The famous diamond called Koli-i-noor 
(■• Mountain of light’), and a string of tliree hundred i 
pearls of extraordinary sire, were depositeil, with a i 
number of otlier valuable jewels, in hi.>i treasury. He j 
looked best on horseback, Tor lio was an excellent rider. ; 
Of great (lersonal bravery, lie always led liis troops to 
battle, and was seen foremost in tlic lieat of contest. 
Knnjeet’s cliief political adviser was his physician, the ' 
Fakir Uze'.zoodecn, deseetidcil from the Arabs of the ! 
desert iK-tween Ilagdaii, Daiiiascus, and Aleppo. These ; 
fakirs are a kind of monkish race, who secrete them- j 
selves as much as possible from the world, intermarry j 
only amongst tiiemselves, and aflect great poverty. | 
The rajah, iiowevcr, succeeded on more than one oeca- , 
sion in extorting immense sums from them for the ! 
supply of his own coffers. Several of Uzeezoodeeti’s j 
brothers and nephews were in the confideiitial Mrvice j 
uf Kunjeet. The rajali’s vizier was Dlieean Sing, to [ 
which post he had risen from that of porter in hi* ! 
p.'dacc. He was descended from a noble family eff the ! 
Himalaya, and the rajah’s attention had been first 
drawn tojbim by his fine personal appearance. 

Kunjeet died in June 18.39, and was succeeded by his 
effeminate son, Kumich Sing. 'Tlie affiiirs iffgovufnmeht 
were, howevep, left in the hand-s of bis brother Ceth Sing, 
whose cruelty provoked his assassination. Kprmch Sing 
died after a short reign of seventeen months, not with¬ 
out suspicion of foul treatment, and his son Non Nehal 
iiing steiiped to tlie tlirona A few days after his ac¬ 
cession, he was killed by an archway falling upon him 
as he W'as riding underneath. The great men of the 
court now deliberated who should succeed to the vacBiit 
throne, and thinking that a woman would be more , 
easily managed, they chose Chaudkaiir, the wifo, in 
preference to 8here Bing, the brother, pi the late mo¬ 
narch. Qnarreia sprung up between the queen gnd 
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Dhocan Sing, whose authority she was prcTailed ui>on 
to supersede. But the people grew diiH»)ntente4}, iosnr- 
rectioiis broke out, and Sherc Sing, assisted by the rir-ior, 
assumed the sovereignty. The queen was soon after¬ 
wards murdered by four of her female slaves. The 
new monarch found Idmself entirely dependent npmt 
his minister, Dheean Sing, who possessed great infin- 
qnce throughout the couiitiy-; and his intellect was of a 
much superior order to that of his master. Tlie power 
wielded tty the vizier was acquiesced in by the rnj.tb ; 
for lie allowed him to nominate his own creatures to all 
the priiiripal posts, and he showed his submission hy 
rising and folding his bands whenever the minister en¬ 
tered his presentie—a mark of respect in use amongst 
the common iwople. Sherc Sing, in due time, was as- 
snssinatwl, and the country hits since been in a shite of 
complete political disorganisation. Tlie Sikh.s liavu hail I 
many captains, who have eornniittcd all sorts of dist'irb- * 
anecs; and the only recognised law seems to have been. 

That tboy should thko who have the puwer, 

. And they should keep who cm. • 

Now tliat Uic territories under our protection liave 
Ik'eu atiaeked, the best policy for all jiarties stems to 
lie, that we should restore I'caw; to *hi> I'unj.ab by at 
once plaeing it under our own superintendence; and 
perhaps, la'forc this iipptars in print, the news of our i 
having done so may have reaehei! Britain. A conflict! 
between the Indian and the British powers in tliis 
part has been espeeted for some timi-. No farther 
iiack than llie iieginning of 18ts. a German <r.iicller, 
in eonsidering the matter, eanic to the conohision ihst 
this remarkable kingdom would soon become a iiuestion 
of life and death for our jiower in liidtn. ‘ I’uUss pts- 
.sessed of this, tltere is no soi-nrity: the Indns aiiove 
Attoek. with the mountain cliaiii hch.ind I’eshawer and 
the Himalaya mountains, form the true and natural 
frontier of the immense dominions of the British cni]iir(' 
in India. When oiiec this has been .attained, all her 
powers e.m Ik- concentrated in the interior, and civili- 
siiiioij take root and flourish.’ ‘ 


BAUON llKfCriKNB.'lCrrS KXrKIllWKN’T?. 

IVn were m.adc aware, some time ago. tli-st n Gorman 
)K-riotiieal, devoted to cliemistry. Iwd presented last 
summer a long and eari fully-preparcd jiaper, detailing 
certain exiK-riments of tlie Baron Iteichenhaeli of \'ieiina, 
resjieetiiig hitherto iindeserilK'd phenomena eoiiiieeted 
with magnetism. We wen' infomied tliat, rimdiietid 
.as they hail boon hy a rigiJly-soieiitifie investigator. 
Mild one whose writings were n'sn.ally Imt statements of 
dry fiiid:s, they miglit l>e eonsidored as entitled to re- 
sjicctful notice; and yet tliey were of sneh a nature as 
we have been necustoiucd to regard with the greatest 
suspicion. They appeared, in short, as tending towards 
the domain of animal magnetism, and yet as promi.sing 
to bring that theme of marvels within the scope of exact 
science, 'riiis is a subject, of cxnirse, on which curiosity 
will lie greatly cxcitod; and we are tlicrcforc glad to ob¬ 
tain an opportunity of conveying some account of it to 
our readers, in mnscquence of tlic appearanee of a very 
readable abstract of Keichonbaeh's papers in the ‘ Diihlm 
Cjuarterly Journal of Medical Bcionee.'* , 

« The writer sets out as follows, strictly following, we 
believe, the statements of the Viennese eliemist. hut eon- 
dtmsing his language;—‘ If the poles of a strong magnet, 
capable of supiiorting a weight of about ten pounds, 
bo passeil over the bodies of tiftoen or twenty j)evs,*ns, 
there will always lie found soine individuals among 
(htun who are affenteil by it in a very peculiar w'ay. 
The number of such tiersons is much greater tlian is 
generally supposed. Of the above number, Uiere will 
to three or four at least Tho natnre of this impression 
on sensitive persons, w'ho, in other respects, may he 
looked u|»n as perfectly healthy, is not easily described, 

* Neiv gtilw, No. h, February 1U6. Dublin: Ilodgoa and! 
Batth. 


bmng rather disagreeable than pleasant, joined with a 
slight tensation, now of cold, and now of heat, as if the 
person wctc blown upon by a cold or lukewarm cur- , 
rent of air. Sometimes they feel contractions in the 
muscles, and a pricking sensation, as if ants crawled 
over tho body; and many persons even complain of 
sudden headaches. Not only women, hut even young 
men, are sensible to this inflgence; and in young children 
the sensation is often very strong.’ Susceptibility, how¬ 
ever/amongst the he.ilttiy, is strongest in sedentary 
persons, and those siiflering from secret grief and de¬ 
ranged digestive organs. Persons affeetcil by nervons 
complaints, as epilepsy, catalepsy, hysteria, and xiara- 
lysis, am t'C'-'nliarly sensitive; and still more so are 
lunatics and somnambiyists. 

To pursue the abstract of our Dublin contemporary 
—‘ Actually or apparently healthy gnutitivu individuals 
discover, in tlieir relation to the magnet, nothing besides 
the sensation just described. Hut the case is very dif¬ 
ferent with the sirk sevxilire. Its action on,them is 
sometimes agreeable, sometimes unpleasant—often dis- 
agneahly painfnl to such a degree, that fainting, cata¬ 
leptic fits, and spasms, at times violent, .and sometimes 
dangerous, en.sue, according to the nature and degree of 
their rli.seasc. In this latter class, to wliieh the som- 
namluilLsts also tx-Iong. an c-xtraordinary increase takc.s 
phu'c in the sensitiveness of the senses. The patient 
secs, tastes, and feel'i better than others, and ofte n hears 
what is s.aiit in the next room. This is, however, a fact 
well known, and not hy an)' means umiaturaL 

‘ The hypothesis that the aurora borealis is an elee- , 
tric.d phenogu'non. produced by tlie magnetism of the 
earth, the real ijiSton' qf which i.s at jiresent unknown, 
owing to our not liaviug been .is yet able to detect an 
emanation of light from the magnet, led Keichenbaeh 
to try whether iK-rsons, in a st-ise in which the senses 
were thus sharpened, could detect such an emanation 
fr. '11 the poles of a nia;j;net. He was enabled to make 
trial on a young woman named Vowotnv, apod twenty- 
five, wIjo .sntt(.-rcd fii,ni continued he.idaeiie. accompanied 
by catalepsy .and spasms. .So sensitive was slie, that she 
could distinguish all the things in her room, and ei'en 
till* colour of ohjeets, on a dark night. The magnet 
acted on her with, e.\tr.iordinary fon.i': and though by 
no means a sonm.imhulist, she was equally mnsitive 
with one. n 

‘ 'I’he experiment was m.ide in .i perfectly dark room. 
At the distiAce of alxiut ten feet from the patient was 
pl.ici-d a horse-shoe magnet of nine plates [a magnet of 
nine plates of alternati* metals, Ixmt into a horse-shoe 
form, so as to nnikc the ends or pales approach], and 
weighing .ilxnit eighty pounds, with its poles directed 
towards the •ceiling. Yfhenever the armature of this 
magnet [a piew of iron, clapped upon the. poles of the 
1 magnet] was remowd, tli# girl saw totli poles of the 
magnet surrounded by a taminosity, which disappeared 
w iionever tiie arnuitHre was connected with the poles. 
Tlie light w.is equally large on both ixiles, and without 
any ajifiarent tendeoey fo oomhiue. Tho magnet ap- 
tx*aix‘d to Ih' inimc'hatrly efflSrelcd hy .a fiery vapour, 
which was again .surnnmdeil bv a brilliiuit radiant light. 
Tlie riiy*were not still, tint i-ontiuu,-illy flickered, pro- 
dneing'a scintillating appearance of extieme beauty. 
Tlie entire plienoiiienon contained nothing which could 
Ix' tvmip.'ired to a common fire; the (xflonr was nneeh 
purer, almost white, sometimes mixeil with irrideseent 
colours, and the whole being more similar to the light 
of the sun than to that of a eommon fire. The rays 
were not uniformly bright: in the miifdle of the edf^s 
of tlie iiorse-slHX* they were more crowded and brilliant 
tliiiii at the angles, where they wore collected into hifti, 
which extended further out than tho other rays. The 
liglit of the cleetric spsirk she consideretl much bluer. 
It left an impression on the eye similar to, hut much 
weaker than, that left-by tho sun. which did not 
disHpptjpr for several hours, and was Transferred to'all 
substances upon whicli she looked for some timo ifrn 
painful manner.’ » 
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Beichenbnch endeavoarfed Ija verily thene resnltf by 
trial* ni)on oUier perMna, particnlariy a woman named 
KcicheL who wa* rendered sensitlto in consequence of 
an wcidental hart, bat era* neverthcleas healthy. In 
her caie ‘the appearance of the light along the four 
longitudinal edg^ of each plate coraporing the magnet 
was extremely curionit, even where the edge* of two 
conttguoas platea fitted one dnother exactly; and where 
one wodd think rays of light given off from each plate 
must Aecesiiarily merge into one anotlicr at their bases, 
they conid he distingnished with great accuracy.' 
BetChCnbach, ‘ in order to he ccrtnii\ that there was 
acMsl lijht given off in there cases, made some very 
carefiil experiments with the doguerreotyiie j the result 
of which was, that an iodized plate was acted ujton when 
placed opposite tlie poles of a magnet. He was also 
aide to concentrate it with a lens; bat the focal lengtii 
was ftntnd to be fifty-four inches, while, for a candle, it 
was only twelve inches. He could discover no action 
of heat with the most delicate thermoscope. In some 
cases the patients declared they could sec the snrrouiid- 
ing objects by mcaus of this light, and that any sub¬ 
stance stopperi its passage, as it would ordinary light: 
thus, for example, when the hand was laid before the 
l)olcs, it streamj-d tiirongh the fingers. From the sinii- 
larity of this light, in many respects, to the aurora Ixire- 
niis, Reichenbach considers them identicaL’ IVe may 
here add, from another source, that the baron contrived 
to subject his patients to an elfcctual.test in these lens 
experiments; for he caused the lens to be shifted .about, 

’ and the thecretically proper place for tltc fot'us on the 
opposite wall was invariably and at once {leinted otrt. 

Continuing his abstract, the IMihlin journalist says— 

‘ Froml the observations of I’etelin. made at Joyous in 
1788, and which were afterwards verifie<l by many 
others, we know that, in catalepsy, the lined is capable 
of Ixdng attracted by a powerful magnet,* just like a 
piece ef iron; and, a* Mesmor dbswved, that water 
over which a magnet has been several time.* passeil, can - 
be disUngnished from ordinary water by sensitive pa¬ 
tients. Keichenbach has fully verifitHi tiicse facts in a 
large number of persons. He found that this effect took 
place not only during perfect catalepsy, but even aftcr- 
wanls, when tlie persons were in full {^session of their 
senses. Mis* Vowotny described the sensation to him 
as nn irresistible attraction, which she felt obliged to 
obey, though against her will; that it was a pleasant 
feeling, combing with a cool gentle aura, whinli flowed 
over the hand from the magnet, the former feeling os 
if tied and drawn to the intter by a tliousand fine 
'threads; and that‘'she knew nothing similar to it in 
ordinary lifb, it being a jmuliar indescribi^ble feeling of 
refreshing and extraordinary ple.asuTe, particularly if 
the magnet attracted the right hand, and was not too 
strong. V ,, 

t n© did not, however, veri(]y Tlnlorior*# observation, 
that nervous patients can ixinvcrt needles into magnets; 
and he ifionsiders, in fact, the attraction of the hand by 
the magnet to lie of a totajjy diftbrent nature frmn that 
between iron and the nl^nct. This opinion we shall 
see verified fbrtiier on. « 

‘’We 'have had no instance hitherto of tiifi form or 
arrangement’ of the molecules of a body rendering it 
capable of exerting force on oriier bodies at a distance; 
btttBeicheu^h, by a series of exiierinioDts on biog- 
netic water—d:hRt is, water over which a magnet had 
bem aeveral fimes passed—was led to s;ippose that other 
bodiea could, in all probability, be also rendered mag¬ 
netic: This he soon found to be the case in a greater 
* or lesser degree; but he also observed that many sub¬ 
stances, which were never in contact with a magnet, af¬ 
fected the nerves; and by extending his experiments, he 
arrived at the law that amorphous bodies possess no 
power rimllar to that possessed Iqr the niagtact, but tliat 
M^'crj'sials are capable of producing all riie phenomena 
']^!resut(iAg from ree actioa of a magnet on cafalepric 
air patient*. , Ibis is true, however, only of sinfic perfect 
M <cryttifis,^d'iiat of an agglomeratum of crystals, such 


as tump sugar. Thus, for instance, a large prinn of 
rock crystal, placet) in the hand of a hervons patient, 
affects the fln^rs so as to make them grasp the crystal 
involuntarily, and shut the fist. •’ ' 

‘This power is not equally distributed over every 
^ort of the surface of the crystal, but is found to cont 
centratc itself in two points or pdes corresponding to 
the principtd axes of the crystal. BoUi poles wore found 
to act similarly; hut one was generally somewhat 
stronger than the other, with the exception that ono 
gave out a cool, and the other a lukewarm gentle aura.’ 

notwithstanding tlie apparent resembbinoe of the 
magnetic power in crystals to ordinary magnetism-, 
lleichenboch satisfied himself that there is a dtiferenco; 
beennre he found tliat ciystais do not attract iron filings, 
or affect the compass or needle. It appears that the 
ordinary magnetic power ia of two kinds; one of which 
is this peculiar power resident in crystals, and in the 
living body. The learned chemist uso found that a 
charge of ^is power can he communicated to bodies, as 
is the case with a chaige of electricity. ‘ The readiness 
with which the situation of the prdes could be detected 
liy those sensible to tlicir influence, was striking. Many 
of the patients could detect all the ores, even in llui 
most complicated crystalline forms, with unerring ac¬ 
curacy, by their effects on them; m of course it is un¬ 
necessary to observe they could have no knowledge of 
crystallography. By extending his experiments, he reon 
discovered that the poles of a crystal gave out liglit ex¬ 
actly us the magnet docs. Miss Htiirmun described it 
as a tulip-foraiwl flame, bliio at tlie base, passing into 
pi'riw-t white at tlie top, with scattered rays, or stripes of 
a reddish colour, passing upwards from the blue towards 
the white. The flame scintillated and flickered, and 
tlirew on the sup|>urt on which the crystal rested, fur u 
sp.aco of about eighteen inches all around, a certain dc- 
fcne of briglituess. Miss Iteichel describes the flame 
similarly; but, iu'addition, she saw a }ieciiliar star-like 
light in the interior of the crystal, whicli evidently re¬ 
sulted from reflection, produced by tlie structure ol' the 
mincraL It may be necessary to remark, that, in order 
to oliscrvc these phenomena, the rocni must be perfectly 
dark, and the crystal very large; not less at least than 
eight inches thick, and proportionately long. Bniallcr 
crystals will, however, answer witli exceedingly sensi¬ 
tive iiersoii*. f 

* The curious results produced on cataleptic patients, 
which we have slrcody mentioned, excited some atten¬ 
tion in the last (Xintnry, and it was soon found that 
similar results could be produced without a magnet, by 
the hand alone.' It was impossible, from the tiicn state 
of physical science, to show the ciainexion between 
these phenomeua and the ordinary physical ones of the 
magnet; and the subject was therefore passed over by 
pliUosopliers, and gradually grew into disrepute, prin¬ 
cipally from the use madu of it by mountebanks, luid 
from the wisultable name—animal magnetism—whicii 
it received. From the similarity of tome of the pheno¬ 
mena ubrerved by Reichenliacli with tliose described by 
the cider magnetlsers, lie was led to think tliey might 
be the results of the same cause. 

* As- a magnet affects the human body, he ttiought 
that the. magnetism of the earth cannot be witliout 
some inflfience of a similar kind; and in tips he was 
not mistaken; for he found that, of all positioM iu whicli 
a n^ous invalid can lie or sit, the but is in the mag¬ 
netic meridian, witii the.head towards the north: tlic 
oppcMite iliroction is not quite so good; but the worst 
possible is at right angles to tim magnetic meridian, with 
the head towiurds tite west Ho found that patients 
placed in the first position slept bettm at night, su&re^ 
less from headaches, and in general found titeraselves 
much better; while, with the head towards.tite west, 
the same patients suffered greatly; thtir pulso increased 
in frequency, hectio fever often resulted,, and catalepsy 
was ■ometimes occasioned; .but the content the patent 
was restored to the fimt- position all these sy'roptotns 
ceased, and were in gedi^ replaced by an agreeably 
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tlifferent substances, he arrived at the condiuion that 
all amorphous bodies which do'not possess the i>ccnliaT 
power resident in crj’stals, possess^ in diffisrent degrees, 
according to tlie nature of the body, and with a great 
degree of constancy, the property of giving rise to dis¬ 
agreeable sensations, Botnetimes aciHimpanicd by heat, 
hnd sometimes by a feeling of coolness. In the crystal, 
we hail a iiower depending op the state of aggregation, 
or form; while in the case before ns, the nature of the 
substance is the determining cause of some dynaieical 
effect of another kinii’ 

Many curious observations remain, but our space is 
exhausted. Most readers ■will, we think, join us in 
wishing that the experiments of the Vioimoso ptiilnso- 
pher should-be reiioated, and sulpectcd to every imagin- 
I able test j as, in tlio fir.st plaCe, they seem worthy of tliis 

I pains; and, ut the s«-eoud, it is iiupossible to receive siieli 

II extraordinary matters into tlu* hook of science without 
the strongest of attainable proofs. It would now, ue 

; think, be_ wrong to treat sueh things with tin* iiidiffcr- 
i ence of mere incredulity. It is far from likely tliat so 

■ many persons as liave now testified' to pt'cuhar effei^s 
of .0 xoo-ijiagnetic nature, should have been entirely mis¬ 
taken, or altogether jwssessed by a spirit of di*i*c*ption. 

; Nor is there any improhab'dity tliat we are tending to¬ 
wards the discovery of some new form of the impondcr- 
nldes, in wliieh the human organis.ation is str.mgcly 
eoneemed, and which then-fore prondses to possess nie- 

■ dicativc power. Where a prospect, however sliadowy, 
holds out so much temptation, men 'e ill venture to 

. follow it, and surely it were well for a few genuine men 
i of science to go into the iiuiniry, il' only to prevent the 
• multitudes of the unlearned froTi^ brcaking'*tlicir hchds 
! upon it. It sometimes appears to us as if the spirit of 
1 incredulity-'vcrrcachcd itself; ami jmrhapa there is an 
J instance here. Porty-six years ago, many cures by 
j magnets, called ‘metallic tri(tov.«.' wen,- .mmouneed: 

: they were sudilenly quashed bv two physicians, who 
; similated the applic.ations, hut used bits of woixl and 
' iron disguised as tractors instead. What, however, if 
! it should prove th.at tiie .-lures were real cures in both 
j cases, only produced by a cause djfferc-nt from the tr:u-- 
j tors, and which resided in the bodies of the opcirators, 
i and cuimccted with an earnest exertion of the will in 
1 both cases? Things as strange have li.apxji-ned. 

I [Since the above was prepared, wo., liave seen a 
j pajnphlet by I'rofessor Gregory of Edjnlmrgh— Ahi,trart 
j of lirscareheK on dKio/jieO’*™ and on Certain ‘'Allied Svli- 
jerts. Inf Jiaron von Keirhenlmch — in which tlierc is a 
mnch more ample apeonnt of the-se eurions invcstigJi- 
tions. To tliis, as well as to the Dublin Quarterly 
Journal of Medical Science, we would direct the atten¬ 
tion of those who may wish to pursue the study into 
I iht ininutite.] i ^ 


ADVENTITRES OF DAKIKL BOO\E. 

t. 

It does not seem to us nUtny years since we read in 
• the papers an obituary notice of Daniel Boone, the 
founder of the state of Kentucky. Need we soy what 
Kentucky now is ? A state as large as Scotland, fertile 
and beautiful, and containing not mueh less than a 
million of people. Yet the first white man who '’set 
I himself down to live in this grand country, only died at 
the end of the reign of George HI.; so rapidly does tho 
I wofld advance in some of its districts. Boone's history 
is interesting, because it rcialiscs almost in our own day 
some of those first processes of civilisation which, in the 
«ddei world, passed long before history existed. It is 
the story of jew and Canaanite—as far as that was a 
mere conflict for land—brought almost before'our living 
eyes. « 

The spring of 17fi9 rose calmly over the broad Vood- 
^kmdsw|dch lay immediately beyond the mountains to 


the west of 'Virginia. It was a beauteous wilderness, 
known as yet only to tiie red Indian, but abounding in 
game and wild fruits, and whatever can form a tempta¬ 
tion to man seeking for a residence. At tliat time there 
lived in Yadkin valley, in North Carolina, a hardy 
jieasant of about thirty-seven years of age, a native of 
thff county of Somerset in England, but long naturafised 
to America, and now married, with a family of several 
children. A torn hunter Daniel was, and fond of 
nothing hut hunting—^a man wiio preferred to rosbi 
tho mountain, and sleep in a (xivern, or camp by a 
rushing spring, to the dull farm life and the home fire¬ 
side. We say he was a bom hunter j ha possessed the 
instinct of the hqe, and could go to his own dwelling in 
.a beit-line from any point to which his wanderings might 
carry him. Fatigue, hunger, and exposure, he could 
hear like any Indian. Strong, but light, active as a 
(leer, eourageous, but cautious, kind, silent, thoughtfiil, 
he was the very roan to act the part of pioneer. Two 
years la-fore the above elate, a man named Finlay had 
gone afar in the land of the red man upon a mercantile . 
i-\l)editinn. Him Daniel sought out, and leami-d that j 
of a tmth there was a country to the north-west where 
biitralo swarmed like flics in summer, anil where the 
wild turkey nod tlic deer were scarce worth wasting 
powder uiKin. lie uiwlitafed and dreamt nimn it for 
a year, talked with his wife about it, who endeavoured 
to drive it from his mind; ami finally, tightening his | 
br-lt, .and putting a new edge upon his knife, lie slioul- ! 
ill-red his rifle, bade his little family good-by, and, in | 
conip.any wiUi five comrades, started in quest of the 
einmtry of Kentiieky. 

Finlay led. tlie way. For five weeks did the liUle 
hand toil on and on through hill iiml valley, gashing ; 
stream and tingled woods, enduring all the inclemency i • 
of the elements, till at length they came to tho Ui-d ;: 
river, a braneli of the Kentucky. For months they jj 
hunted with success; but at length, in December, Boono | 
and one of his companions'fcU into the hands of the - 
Indians, from whom they only escaped 'ny stratagem, -j 
On returning to their camp, they found it deserted by ', 
the rest. Determined to persevere, they remained in 
it, using groat procautions against the hostile Indians; 
until S<iuire, a brother of Boono, joined him with an- 
other man, and entered upon the same kind of life. A .: 
few months after, by the death of one man and the de- I 
scrtioii of another, the two Boones were left alone; and | 
thus they continued to bo for several months, when | 
Squire was eompelleil to return to the settlements for a M 
supply of ammunition, and Daniel was left without a : i 
dog for company—the sole wliite man in all th.at vast i i 
region. ! I 

It is impoasiblc for men who have grown up in our ' i 
tame civilisation to enter into the feelings of one so ;| 
situated. Many hundred miles from all to whom he could il 
look for aid; in a lioundlcss wood, filled with subtle and ; 
cruel enenWes; dependent upon his gun, yet with a | 
scanty store of ammunition j without a comra<lp, or the i 
hope of ono—and still contented and cheerful, nay, 
very happy. Every day he changed his position j cvojy 
night he slept in a different place from the ono he had 
occupied tho night before; constantly in danger, he 
was forced to be constantly on his guaM; but freedom, 
the love of nature, the excitement of peril, and the 
plea.snres of the chase, appear to have repaid him for all 
Ills trials, toils, and watchfalness. One droumstanee, 
which helps us to explain Boone's security whfie among 
the bands of roaming savages, and, as should sup¬ 
pose, in hourly dread o£ilosing his liib, was this: tlie 
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of BlcgtiKky, fit that early period, were filled witii 
a apecies of oetUe, which, being once trodden on, re* 
taiof^ for a long time the impregsion of the foot; even 
a turkey might vlth eoee Im tracked in it. This weed 
the Indians, numerona and fearless, took no pains to' 
avoid, while the solitary liunter never touched it: it tliiw 
became to him a aure and easy nieana of knowing ^he 
presence, xmsitum, and numbers of liis enemies, without 
betraying his own whereabouts. There is an anecdote 
of .Boone, rcferrible to a diflereut jieriod, wliieii gives a 
striking idea of such a stealtliy life as fie now leii Ifc 
had approached the Licking river from tlic we.st, at tiie 
same time Unit anotlier adventurer, Simon Kenton, liad 
reached the borders of tlie v.iUey from the east. Eacli 
paused to rceonnoitro, ladbre lie lefr tlio covert of tlie 
woods; and each ascertained tlio preseni’e of anetlior 
human being in tlie ncighbourliooi]. Tin n commciiei'd 
a'pmojss on tlie part of each for learning who the other 
was, without revealing himself; and such was tlieir 
mutually bailling power of eonceidnient. tliat. forty-eight 
iiours passed Iwfore either could satisfy him<elf tliat the 
otlier was not an Indian, and a foe! 

Squire Boone returned at the end o!' June (17710, and 
the two lirothers contioned t<» hunt togetlier. .Mcan- 
while a hand called the Long Hunters, led hy Captain 
James Knox, enh'red flic territory on tlie s'^itls. ain! spent 
some time in it; but Boom: knew iintliing of tladr pm- 
eia-diiig«. lie and Ids imilher mnainod aliout. tlie vale 
oi (lie Kentucky till the ensuing Mareii. and 1! "■> 
turned Inirne. in order to bring more settlers, inem.ling 
Diiiiiers family. 

In the autiiniii. fifsnie was passing ncain Into Ki ii- 
tueky. with five families besides his own. and forty 
other men, when, upon tlie bitli c)f Oet iber, unlooked- 
for !is llinnder fr(>m a elerir sky, a liand of Indians 
p>>ured upon the rear of tlie little miigninf army a 
deadly fire. Women shrieked, r.liildren s(|iia}led, the 
cattle broke and ran, liorses rcan-il aii.l ]jlmiged. ih? 
young men drew tlieir rille..< to their slionlilers, and the 
old ‘treed’ instantly. A few niomenfs derided tlii* 
matter: the whites were victors: luit six d sul imii. 
and one badly wmimieil, gave them an i'h i of tiie na- 
tnft! of fnintier life. Among the dead wus Daniel’s 
ddest son. The jiarty retreated, and Boor.'* sjitait an¬ 
other year in iii.aetivity. During this time land-spceii- 
l.ators and surveyors pom-eit into the land of Kenfiieky, 
and roil.scd the hostility of the Iiuliaiis to a high pitch. 
A party of eight liunilred of Uu'in wen’ only saved from 
de,straetion by Boone's iimiurtakiiig, at the rcqiiest of 
the governor of Virginia (the Karl of Dunmorel, to 
bring them olT; in whieli duty he was {lerfeetly success¬ 
ful. 

'I’hc contention Ivctwcen the eolonisls and tlv> mother 
country svas mnv coining to a heiui: an I it was in tlie 
midst of terrors, inspireil by tin- pnlicv of tin* British in 
employing tlie Indians as allies, tli.st tlie eoloiiisatiun of 
Kentucky took place. J.aincs Uarroil was the first to 
build a house ill tliat region : tin* wa.s in 1774. Then 
one Kicluird lieudcrsoii, a Carolinian, liy Boone’s assist- 
aiiec, m.adc a treaty witii the Clurokei's for certain 
lands lying between the Kentucky and CumhcTlainl 
, rSvefi, where it was proposed to 'estahlisn a colony. 
.The ground had atill to he foughi for with otlier trilics; 
hut, ill spite of all obstacles, a. fort of block-houses and 
cabins was planted in the summer of 1775. at Booiies- 
borough—tho pioneer working with his axe in one hand 
and his-rifle in the other. A sort of legislative eouneil 
made laws for the new settlement, whieli was reg.arded 
. as an offshoot from the state of Virginia. 

Boone then returned to his family, which, with three 
others, he brought into Kmitiicky'in Biptemher. The 1 
four women of this party—Mrs Booue, Mrs M'Qary, 
5Irs Deiiton, wid Mrs Hogan—were the first of white 
cpinplqixioB who entered the country—the ‘moUiers of 
tiiMj west* Tlie war Just then breaking nut, and all tlie 


horrors of Indian hostility Impending, thg hetohun of 
these women deserves especial honour* 

We pas* over much detail as to tl^ yniona settle¬ 
ments which were formed, and entirely overlook the 
doings of a remarkable man, Georgo Rogers ^k, who 
had much to do with the infancy of Kentucky. It soon 
bi’oaine necessary to keep a careful watch upon the 
movements of the Indians. All along the border the 
impression gained strengtlf that the savages, instigated 
and backed by the British, would suddenly swoop down 
and*lay all waste, llie haled race of ‘cahiners,’ those 
6{K:culator8 who came out to obtain a prc-cinj^on right 
by building a cabin and planting a crop; the wretch^ 
traders, who were always w'andering about tho frontier; 
the hunters, who were revelling among the countless 
henls of game, now fi* thq first time seen—^all began, 
during tlie w'inter and spring of 1776, to draw closer to 
the statiuii.s. And within these stations men sat round 
the flro witli loaded rifles, and told their tales of adven¬ 
ture anil peril with new interest, as every sound te- 
miiKh d them how near their deadly enemies might be. 
-\iid from hour to hour scouts came in with rumours of 
natives scon here ami there; and parties of the bold 
rangers tigldenud tlieir holts, imd left the protection of 
their firts. to learn the truth of these alarms. But there 
was one wlio sat at such times silent, and seemingly 
unheeding, darning his hunting-shirt, or mending his 
Jeggiiis, or preparing liis rifle-halls for use; and yet to 
liinuill ejes often turncvl. Two or three together, the 
otlur hunters ^.trirted by d.ayliglit to reconnoitre: 
sdently he sat working until iiiglitfall. Then noise- 
lie went: none saw him go. But when they ob¬ 
served him ignne, ttiey would say, ‘ Now we sliall Iroow 
si'riH-tlii'iy sure, fiir i-id Daniel’s on the track.' And 
winII. livand by. sonic one yet wakeful saw the sIukIow 
of Booue, as lie re-entered the ce’.in, he found, as usual, 
tliat tlie SI litary svamt U.id learned all that was to he 
known, ami tlie watchful slept in peace. 

Ill .Iiilv the stoAiishroke upon the jioor colonists, 
iii'wt of whom tlrvi before the wrath of the Slmwanesc 
and (.'Iierokees, leaving only a few determined little 
Imiids in the I'orts. It was a terrible time; yet Daniel , 
Boone wa.s never di.smayed. One day his daughter 
and two other young girls were amusing themselves in 
II skill’on the Keniiieky, while several of the male set- 
tk-rs looked on. Suddenly they felt the boat taking a 
direttioii for tke opposite siiore. A lurking Indian hail 
swum in. mid e.night hold of it; and the poor children 
quickly found themselves prisoners amongst aband who 
h.-id posted theiuselves in a little thirket close to tlie 
river. The .“ettlers heard their serekin as they were 
caught and liurriud off. It was soirfe. time before Boone, 
ami a little jiarty of friends, could cross to commence a 
pursuit, so that the iodians got the start for several 
miles. At daybroak he recovered their •trail, but soon 
lost it again iu a thick wbod, to penetrate which would 
h.ive sadly impeded hirig I.ifc and death, freedom or 
captivity,' hung uixm tlie right use of every moment. 
Boom^was not long at a loss : turning southwanl with 
ids eonqiaiiioiis, so m.s in le^e tlie traek upon his left, 
liaviiiu carefully iiliserved its general direction, ami 
rt'cling sure that the captori would take their prisoners 
to the ihdiaii tovnia upon cither the Scioto or kBanii, 
lie Ixildly struck forward, and travelled with all speed 
thirty ii'iile« or more; then turning at right ang!®) to- 
w.af is the north, he looked narrowly for marks of tlic 
passage of the mnrauders. It was a bold and keen de¬ 
vice. and the event imived it a sagaeiou^ne; for, after 
going a few mile.s, tliey eanie upon the Indian trail in 
vine of the great buffalo paths. Inspirited with new 
1 hope .and strength, tho whites pushed forward quickly, 
hut quietly, and on the alert, lest unexpectedly they 
might I'onu! upon the red men. And well was it that 
tliey used great caution; for when, after going ten miles, 
they at length eanght sight of tho natives as thiqr were 
leisurely, .ami half-stripped. iirepariryiC tljeir dinner, tUo 
quickseyod sons of the forest saw them as soon a$ tSiSy 
were themselves discovered Boone bad feared that, if 
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their approach was kuowiu^tlte girls vovld be killed ia> 
atautiy, ami he was prepazeil for instant aetion. ^ soon, 
therefore, as the savages «er6 seen, he and his com¬ 
panions fired, and then the whok body rushod forward 
BO suddenly, as to cause their <^poneuts to take to ttieir 
heels, witdmut wtdting for scalps, guns, knives, mocas¬ 
sins, or blankets; and the three terrified girls were re¬ 
covered unhurt 

For two years the gaUaiit Kentuckians maintainctl 
their posts amidst incredible hardships and dangera. It 
became dilllcult to supply themselves with food, os there 
was hardly any safety for cattle; and in hunting, men 
were fireqnenUy cut off by the prowling enemy. One 
day, as the women of Jx>gan’s fort were milking tlic 
cows, attended by a guard of men, tlie Indians made a 
sudden attack, and killed scsreral persons. Such inci¬ 
dents were very hnrnssing. The commander uf this 
fort after being beleaguered by the aavages for some 
weeks, found himself running short of powder and shot 
so that unless relief should come soon, it seemed inevit¬ 
able that they sjiould have to surrender. Tlic required 
ammunition could only be got two hundred miles off^ 
across a wild and uiountainons couutry. Yet he re¬ 
solved to make the attempt; and he succeeded. Over 
mountain aitd vale, through tangled wood and brake, 
this ntan sped his way with two companions, and on 
the tenth day, be was once more within the fort It is 
pleasant to imow that the party was thus able to hold 
I out till relieved. 

, At the beginning of 177S there were but three stations 

left, rontauiing in all a hundred and ten men; but the 
I Indians had been laifflcd, and forced to retire behind tlie 
{ Ohio; so that a small breathing-time was^afforded to 
the settlers. At tltis time lioone was corai)elled to go, 
witli tliirty men, to the Blue Licks, in order to prepare 
salt for the use of ins people. He had succeeded so far 
in his object, wlwn a band of Indians feU him us 
lie was iiunting singly in the wood^. He fled, but was 
soon overtaken, and made prisdner. His companions, 
oliey ing gestures made by iiira at a distance, surrendered, 
and* the whole party was tlien marclied off to a Uritisli 
* post, where several olBccrs intercerlcd for the ransom of 
Itoune, hut without success, for the chief bad taken a 
fancy to turn, and determined to make him one of tlicm- 
selvca Boone was actually obliged, for some months, to 
I act tlie part of a Shawanese Indian, and to aflect a re- 
eonriUatiou to their luibits. He was made a sou in some 
family, and caressed by fkther and inotlis.', brotiiers 
and sisters, till he was thorouglily sick of them. Yet, 
to appearance, he was cheerful and Iiappy. lie took his 
part in their games and romps; shot as near the centre 
of the target as a good hunter ought to do, and yet left 
the savage marksmen a chance to excel hint; and smiled, 
in his quiet eye, when he witncssc-d their joy at having 
done better than the best of t\>e lamg Knives. He grew 
into favour witii the chief, was trWted, treated witii 
respect, and listened to wltlf attention. After sonic 
months of captivity, he was called upon to accompany 
a salt-making party to ChilUcuthe; ttiere lie saw i. body 
of 4S0 }»iinted warriors, whom he guessed to be on their 
way to Boonesbatough, to moke final work of it. CuuVl 
he do nothing to save his*i'amily and friends?,, It was 
160 miles of wild oountiy to Boonesborougii, and not a 
friend by the way. Yet it was necessary lie should try. 
Bo, on the morning of the X6tli June, he stole away 
without any breakfast, leaving on Indian father and 
mother inoonsplablo fbr hia loss. Over hill and vallay 
he sped, for tour successive days, forty miles a-di^, 
eating hut one meal oil tbs way. Such power there is 
in the human frame of withstanding ail fatigue and 
hunger wlien tlie soul is alive and strong witiiiu us. 

He reached Boonesborougii—and where was ids wife ? 
Why did she not rush to meet him? ‘Bless your tool,' 
said his (diL companions, as tliey haded luin Wee one 
risen from the dekd, and shook his Itand tiii it tingled, 
‘she put into th#setdements long ago; slu) thonght 
you was dead, Daniel, and packed np, and was'oiT to 
CaroUivi, to tiie old man’s.' Tkiere was no time for regrets. 


for the Indians were expected.' 'Days, ho#e'rer, passed 
witliottt sliowing tlicm; and it was then asOertained that 
they were brought to a stand by his flight, hclieidng 
that he must have given vOnqing cn th^ ajiproadh. 
weeks after, learning that the country'was cltor of'the 
Ipdians, he started with a party of nineteen for the 
town on Faint Creek, intending probably to raalto some 
kinfi of reprisaia But this bad nearly proved a fmal 
step, for, bjr tlie way, he suddenly popped uran an Indian 
party going in the omtrary direction. Judging fWtm 
tiiis cirrumatan^ that a larger body must be im its way 
to attack the settlements, ho immediately tnm^backi 
and it was well he did so just then, as he only ^t back 
a day before the Indians and Britisli appeared in 
strength at Boonesborougii. ‘ 

It was on the 8th of August tba^ with British and 
French flags flying, the dusky army gathered'round tlie 
littic fortress of logs, defended by its inconiiderable garri¬ 
son. Captsun Duquesne, on bmalf of his Majesty Khig 
George HI., summoned Captain Boone to surrender. It 
was, as Daniel has acknowledged in bis journal, a criti¬ 
cal period for him and his friends. Should they yield, 
wtut mercy could they look for? and he especially, 
after liis unkind (light from his Siiawaneso parcuts? 
Should they refuse to yield, what hope of successful 
resistance? And they had so much need of all their 
cattle to aid them in sustaining a siege, and yet their 
cows were abroad in the woods, Daniel pondered the 
matter, and concluded it would be safe, at any rate, to 
ask two days for consideration. It was granted, anil 
he drove in bis cows! Tlio evening uf tiic 9th soon 
arrived, however, and lie must say one tiling or another; 
so lie politely thanked ttic representative of Ids gracious 
majesty fur giving the garrison time to prepare fur 
their defence, and aiinuanced their detcnnination to 
light. Tlie British^ ufllixirs professed so much appa¬ 
rently sincere regret for this resolution, that Daniel 
was induced, after ail, to come to a nugotiutioii. It 
was to take phtce iiimiediatcly beyond the walls uf 
the fort. K'tween nine of tlie garrison and a putty 
of the enemy. To guuid against treachery, the siiarp- 
vst shooters stootl upon the walls, rcaify to defend 
their friends. The treaty was made and signed; and 
then the Indians, saying it was tiieir custom for two of 
them to shake hands with every white man when a 
treaty was made, expressed a wish to press the paliiu 
of tliuir new allies. Bexme and ids comrades must Imve 
looked ratlicr queer at this proposal; but it seemed 
safer to iweede than to refuse; so they presented each 
his tiand. As aiiticipated, the warnurs seized them 
with rough and fierce eagerness; the whites drew back, 
strngglitig; the treachery was apparent. Tlie rifle-balls 
from tiie garrison struck down tiie foremost iff the as¬ 
sailants of the little band; and, amid n fire ftrcHii friends 
and foes, Boone and his feiiow-deputies bounded back 
into tlie station, with the exception of one, unhurt. 

The treaty-tridc having thus failed, Captato Du¬ 
quesne had to look to inure ordinary modes of warfare; 
and opeued u fire, which lasted ten 4ays; though to 
no purimse, for tiie woodsmen were determined not to 
yield. On the 90th of August the Indians were tonosd 
unwillingly to retire, liaving lost thirty-seven nf their 
number, and wmted a vast amount of powder and l^. 
Tlie garrison picked up from the gro^ after their 
departure, one hundred and twenty-flvo ponnda of &ir * 
bullets. . , ;. 

It was amidst such scenes that the foundatimi of the 
state of Kentueky was laid, by a mere tmudfnl of tepgh,, 
but high-spirited men. The year ’78 was the crisk of 
its fate. But for the stand tfim made.it^ivdnkl^. 
bably have been no part of the Amezicsgi Union,', Am- 
uiated by tiie reports of the ooutoge of theilrat settlsrs,'! 
multitudes now poured in, and soon, pieced ft htyond' 
all danger. In the ensuhig events, the-, oenspienona: 
man was Gtorm Rogers Cfatli, who toole.i^'Jiritii^ 
governor, Hamiltmi, prisoner, at Vincennes. It ft.nn- 
doubted, however, that tiie retd hero, of tho.Sji^tktoont; 
was he who had first entered upon it, and who had 
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atood by It throu^ aU iti eorUest and worst strttggjes his caw it ndght be to enabklhini to.rciiera the cravings 
—Diynlei Bo^n^* ofhttBger. Amtdients with’thls cl^'wodid he t^ess. 

Tliis reinathabie man dosed his career in 1818, hav* for nothing vriu indoce them to give iihti^loe d 
ing lived to flee Kentucky one of the most flourishing liaa^ng till it has e^c to be univer^y desdsed. 
aad i)(>p)i^oM states of the Union. Hio foUy of those who think that thc^ gajp any- 

--;— -^-thing by tliis system will remlily appear, if we ebinaider 

OBOAKS VKOM BEBIHD THE COUHTEB ‘ iSiSfISEH? TtoM 

Bajiso the price, or (ifibrlng for a piece of goods n nearly all cases, no judgessof the article they intend to 
lower' price than what is asked by the party disposing purchase: its value may be more, or it may ho lets, than 
of it. Well known by the term haj^Iing, is a custom whitt it is stated to be, for anything they know, tet 
■probably of great antiquity—derived, doubtless, from ns, for illustration, shppose a ease. The price Of 'an 
those barbarous rimes when every man tried to over- article is 6$.; but the disposer, believing that he wtD be 
^eacli his neighbour—when ‘might made right’—but offered less than what he asks, and conscious that he 
surely it is 8 practice altogetiicr unworthy of the pro- cannot take it without injury to himself, asks Ts. The 
sent day. person olfers jierhaps irst 5s. Cd., and then cxmies up to 

Kvqyy draper who properly understands his business Cs., and will give no mon*. The disposer, after a little 
wilt aa most anxious to dispose of his goods at the higgling, accepts tlie offer: he gets what he wanted— 
lowest i^lble remunerating profit. For this purpose tlio value of the article; whilst the purchaser goes home 
lie visits the Ixsst and elicapcst markets, earefnlly with the idea that he has made a grand bargain, and 
selects the most suitable goods, uariinates tiie quantity lioasts to his neighbours, that ‘ the mcrchant^ked 78., 
he is likely to tom over in a ^ven period, and deter- but 1 prigged him down to 6s.’ Wonderful triumpli • 
mines the profit lie must take, in order to be able, from well worthy of the person who lias made an honest man 
tlils'tum-over, to meet tlic expenses conneidwl with his iiractisc a deceit, of which lie himself, however, hf tlio 


cstabltsiiment, and leave hioiself a fair retuuneratiou 
for his personal trouble and risk. Having done this, 
he fixes the price of each article according to its vtdue, 
and in {woportion to the share it should have in making 
up the sum csrimatod to be necessary for the aeroiii- 


diipe. If any otic has cause to iHiast, it is surely the 
distioBer, who has outwitted rite purchaser, and gained 
all he desirwL * 

But this is not the worst; for in many instances nOt 
only is this system of no benefit to its supiuirtcrs. but is 


plishpicnt of the above ends; and the price so fixed the means of making tiiuin do the very thing they are 
liecomcs the lowest at wliicti the article can tie disposed so desirous of avoiding; namely, of payhag more for their 
! of without incumng loss. Such being the esse—and in purehases than their real vaine. 
j every pro|icriy-cuiidiictcd business it is the cast— bow 'j'lie price of a piece of clotli is Ids. 3d. per yard; but, 
I unreasonable is it for any one to offer ii lower price, or in order rii be prepared for haggling, it is stated to be 
I to supjiose, when offered, that it will be taken? Why, Us. Oil. Tlie purchaser in this < 

HiU is cqttlv.aleiit to asking the disposer if he is willing, bt‘ one of those who say that thi 


in order rii be prepared for haggling, it is stated to be 
Us. 6<1. Tile purchaser in this caw may be supposed to 
bt‘ one of those who say that they do not like to baggie. 


for the 'benefit of the iiurchascr, to be as iimcli out of | probably for the purpose of throwing the salesman off 
pocket as there is of dilfcrence H'twceii the {iricc asked j his guard, and inducing him to state the lowest price at 


who, aftei a]|, make a habit of offering a Uu 
says,’* Tliat’s surely too dear ? 1 wlU give yc 


anil the one offered. cnix, but who, aftei a]|, make a habit at offering a iiltie 

Bnt it may be urged, that goods are not always worth less. He say8,’‘Tlmt’a surely too dear? I will give you 
the price asked for them, and that it is tlicrcfore quite Us. for it, and take eight yards of it, and that is only 
reastuiable hi try and bring them down to their projicr 6tL less than you are asking!’ (jcnertms man! The 
vaine. To tliis it may lie aiiswereil, that the lower a disjwscr, of course, cannot say that liis oflfer is 9d, more 
merchant of any kind can dispose of his goods profit- titan the real price, since it is 6d. less tlian the one 

ably, the more it will be to his advantage, .as ho will he askeii. This would at once be confessing himself aa 

curtain to sell the greater quantity. It i.s, tlicreforc, the unworthy of confidence in the estimation of the pur- 
snterest of every well-designing tradesman to ask a mo- chaser, and ht^ the means of losing not only tlie present 
derate price for his graxls. If a higher price is asked for sale, but future cnstoni. The barfmin is made, tlm 
an artime riian is done elsewhere, rise purchaser iias the money paSi, and .a slight discount given; and in this 
power of going there; for it is tlie right as Well .as the case, as in the former, tliu iii.aB goes iiomo ready to 
interest of every one to buy his gooils wliere tliey are bo:ist of his bargain. And well lie might, were things 

to be had at best value; but no one has a right to seek as ho supiioseii; for his idea is, tliat on an amount of 


to make a man alter the price he has deemed necessary 
to be paid for his own property. 


It is common, when the haggler is asked if the article I for his goods! 


88s. he has gaineil 4a besides the discount, whilst in 
reality he has paid 6s. more than tiie merchant wished 


he not worth more than he has otfered, to get the But more than^Ms. (Some people arc so prejudiced 
reply. ‘ Oh, I’m no judge of its vaIuc, but 111 give you in favour of this mmoi^us system, that they ccaitinuc 
that for It’ No judge of its value; and 3 -et, by his con- to practise it even nft« tlicy are shown its alwmriity 
duct stating his conviction that more than its value is and entire uselessness. A woimm asks tlie prtoof a 
askodl How'unreasonable, and yet how frequent, is yard mf ribbon. She is toM it is 3d.; but thinking the 
inch conduct I In fact, those who are judges of the shopman said .6d., sho cries out, ‘I’ll give you 4id.;’ 
artidei they purchase arc the easiest served, and are and when made aware that tlie price is only 5d., re- 
riioso 'who never haggle. It is the individuals who, plies,‘il'hcu I'll give you !Rd.’ Ridiculous as tliis may 
Ign'orant of tlio value of what tltey wish to buy, sup- appear to some, it is no picture of Uie fiuioy, but a cose . 
pose tliat, by offoring a lower price than the one asked, to which all drapers of any standing can furnish luimy 
they Biu baking the sure method of making a good pasallcls. Had the disposer in tliis case been so in- 
bargirin, who constitute tho great majority of liagglers; clincil, he might have alkiwcd the woman to lemuin 
and who imly reqiriro to be oonvinoed of Uic uselessness in her first opinion: and doubtless the would have been 
of the system, in onier to their giving it up. There are as well satisfied with the idea that slia had got a ribbon 
' some, indeed, so selfish, that, ulthoogh conscious the worth 5d. for 4,}d., as she wonld have been in getting it 
atildolt will worth the money asked for it, will, from for 2 .\d.. when made aware that the price waa only 8d. 
thp deslw of hnyiDg cbosip, endeavour to screw down Tjct fiagglers only exercise their propensily, and they 
the'lueitihSnt, In order that thw may save perhun the' arc better pleased, although they sliould be cheated of 
'tmm of onepeiiiiyi Yes, and they vrill not blush to use two shillings, if you have come down one, than tliey 
^molfwtitttltaty to gaito their end, than tho most importu- would be by getting the article clieaper tlian ito-vwue, 
'nate-twkkar 'woura do for tho same amount, although in if you mode no ahatoment. ; • 

- ■_!__ Tqie it is that • ataiid is now befog made in Omuriry 

■ the Norm AimrWunIttvIswftW January I8M towns by many, «id to our larger towns by all the re- 










Rpectable shops against thv a^minable practice. ‘ No 
abatement’ has now come to te a term of more frequent 
Twe than formraly; and tdie trotds, ‘ We never make two 
prices,’ are now common in places where formerly such 
a statement wonld not only have been false, but deemed 
ruinous. To the pioprieton of those establishments who 
have taken this stand, the best thanks, not only of the 
young men in their employftihnt, but of the pubfic gene¬ 
rally, are due; for whilst ort their assistants they have 
conferred a boon of immense imitortimise, in rendering 
equivocation and deceit unnecessary, they aiford to the 
puhliu security of fair-dealing, and of disposing of their 
goods at one price, and that price, as has already been 
slbd^, the lowest they can possibly take. 

Another evil to which drapers and tlicir assistants 
are e^cposed, is want of coniidcnc^ in them by the public 
generally. This want of coulidcnoe extends only tn 
their professional character, without having any refer¬ 
ence to their character and conduct as immibcrs of 
society. It is confined witliin the shop, and to the 
transactions of buying and selling, and camiot hut be 
galling and hurtful to the feelings of those wdio are eun- 
seious that they do not deserve to be so treated. 

An idea is entertained by very many ti)at drapers 
are a class of men who, in respect to business, are 
entirely under the guid.aucc of selfishness, and who will, 
stop at nothing in order to ctfuct a sale, falsehood is 
attributed to them as their hourly practice; and dis- 
houesty and roguery looked upon !is necessary <|uiili(iea- 
tious for their trade. It is no unroininan tiung for them 
to be told plainly ‘that they need ‘say nothing in tlieir 
own favour, for that, if they were not rogues, they would 
not be fit for their profession.’ All do not ga this li-iigtli i 
in words, but show, by their conduct, that tliey hold the 
same opinlon.s 

How provoking is it for a young man. after eooseif ii- 
tiously recommending a piece of goods, to hefold, ‘ Wlio 
is to believe what you say ? It is of course your interest 
to praise the article.’ What rotsi/n is Uotc An- this 
sneering, cruel expression ? Is it only tlic oirscourings 
of society who constitute the majority of (Irajicr-s in 
OUT country? Arc their assistants taken from our pri¬ 
sons, or the haunts of vice, that llicy are tlms looked 
upon and treated as common trick.stcrs? Timt <‘a»es 
of deception and ‘ in-taking’ luivc been practised by 
shopmen on customers, cannot tie denied; but tlicy arc 
very rare in the present day; and whm such eases 
have occurred, if pro{a:rly examined iato.^t will iie 
found that in most of them tlie custuiiiers 'have had 
themselves to blame, ’and, by their own conduct, ren¬ 
dered it necessary on the part tif the shopman, it lie 
wished to sell to thdtn, to practise a ilcecit, and take 
them in. A case of this deserixitiou went t\je round of 
the newspapers some time ago. A person wisliod to Imy 
a silk dress, and after being.shown several {lieecs, at 
lengtli fixed on one. for whicli,‘‘liowes,!r, sim would only 
give a certain price, and thatt'onsldcrably low'er tli ui 
the one demanded. As it would aiqiear, there had been 
no abatement allowed to he made in the house, ^o the 
oflFer could not he taken. The customer was just going 
away, when the salesman rapidly put aside the piece 
of in question, and fwlact^ it by another of It 
lower price than that for wTiich she was offcrifig, and 
cried to her, as she was going out at the door, * Come 
away, ma’am, you may have it’ The dress was cut uff, 
the fW price paid, oud the customer highly xiWaseif at 
having got it all her own way. Now, cases similar to 
•this sometimes’happcn; but was nut the customer pri- 
mwiiy to blame in laying temptation before the stues- 
maii? Treat young men in s^ a way as will show 
that you deem them worthy of confidence, and they 
will strive to act so us to merit it But if you treat 
them as rogues, he not surprised if they act towards 
you ^ sudh. 

Hmt drapers aie a class of men whose conduct should 
be the very opposiljp of what is so generally attributed 
io.tiUim, will he at oUce iqiparent, wlten We cousldeftbat 
tlu$r success.iu trade dcp^ds upon their so acting as to 


gain the confidence and good-will of the public. They 
have a character to earn and sustain; it is for their 
interest to try and gatlier around them a class of steady 
and h‘gidar customers, who are mode to find it agreeable 
and prufitalfic to make tocir purchases in the same simp. 
And how is tliis to be accompliriied ? Is it by recom¬ 
mending bad articles ?—by stating what is not the truth ? 
—by taldug advantage of the ignorant and dealing 
unfairly? Surely nut The very upiiusite must be the 
case. 'Thus it is evident that in the absence of all prin¬ 
ciple, regard for his own interests wilt serve to make a 
draper act so as to merit confidence: fur where is the 
individual so fuelish as, for the sake of the few shillings, 
or perhaps peiiee, to run Uie risk of losing years of tliat 
person’s dealings, as ho would assuredly do when Ills 
eonduet came to lie discovered ? 

It is not uncouinion for a shopkeeper to find that his 
wonl in matters of business is held us nothing by those 
who, in other social relations, show that they regard 
liini as a person who may be relied on. Tliis may be 
primarily uwing.to its being uuderstood that there are 
ways of speaking and acting in business which are con¬ 
sidered as allowable, tliuiigli they would be condemned 
in common ntliiir.s. AVc would remark, however, that 
to find one's honesty in business matters systematically 
doubted, must oficratu grievously in diseuuriiging the 
desire of acting fairly in utlicr respects, 'i'he ^ exation of 
■spirit which the public want of faith excites iii drapers 
.and their assistants, must bo felt in order to be properly 
known, l^et any lumourablc ]icr.soii put himself in ttieir 
place, and think Iiow he would like to see everything 
he said li-teued to with obvious marks of incredulity, 
and this tlirmigli a whole day, and from one day to an¬ 
other, anil some faint coiieeptioii of their sufil-rhigs may 
)k: formed. It is submitted that men thus eontinuaily 
liable to Ix-iiig lowered in their own esti.'i'in must lai 
apt, sooner or later, to justity the susxueions with wli>ui 
they are regarded. 

Aiioilier evil to which this class of the eonmiunil.v, 
(siieeially assistants, arc exiiosed, is to. Ixs found in 
file practice of tlinse who go ‘ a-slionping' without 
tlie intention of bu.ving. This deseriptiun of persona 
are of two classes; first, tho.se who visit drapers’ slioiis 
without an.y iiiteiition of purchasing, hut xiroliably 
for tile sake of killing time, or seeing what are the 
fashions of the day. 'i'his class is hy far the smallest 
of the two, and xiroiluetivc of the least amount of evil', 
as t lie.v Juinestly avqw their intentions of not })urcliasing, 
but merely looking at the giMsls; and therefore no ois- 
appointinent is experieiieed when they do not buy. It 
is the seeunil and mure numerous chiss who give rise to 
the evil now under ismsidcratioii; nauiely, those who 
do indeisl iutend purchasing, but not untU they have 
first visited a number of shops. Such {lersuns enter the 
shop they have resolved to visit first witlithe full deter- 
niiiiatioii that, although they slioald see articles quite 
suited to tlieir mind, not to purchase them till tluiy 
first see wliac other shops have got. Hume may lie 
startled at tliis statement, and inelioed to doubt its 
veracity; but it is quite true that such persons as 
tliose aUive-described arc not rare, nor do they seek to 
make any secret of tlieir conduct. Should these obser¬ 
vations be read liy any of tliis class, they will know tliat 
tliis description is a true one. 

Another, and the lost evil we would mention, is to Iw 
found in a habit which many have of stuting the price of 
au article to be lower tiian they reallv paid for it The 
reason fur this eonduet is a desire to txi thought to liave 
made good bargains, and the foolish wish of having those 
bargains envied. Many are heard to say, * Some people 
get things unusually cheap; I can never ^ any of them 
when I come to buy,’ No; and why ? Bemuse tits' some 
people’ you allude to never bought the articles at the 
prices they stutev], nor near to tlwin. The evils of this 
prsetiuc consist in the false view It gives of the value 
of articles, and the consequent difiSeult^ there is in 
obtaining them. An individual who has seen an article 
said to be purchased ibr a certain amount, and anxious 
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to obtain the same, cannot be blamed, wben going to a 
alum to get it, and finding it to be charged considerably 
higher, if she should refuse to take it, and go away 
with the inupresaion that the merchant wished to take 
her in. Here tiib vain 'desire for a little envy has led to 
tlio telUiig of a falsehood, has deprived the draper of it 
gbod oastbmer, and has perhaps ruined his reputatiun 
in that customer’s estimation, and in the circle in which 
she moves, iktine, ogedu, who are guilty of this prac¬ 
tice, aro actuated by a desire to gain not praise, but 
money by it. These genenilly work by means of an¬ 
other. They ask a person to bring them home, from a 
certain shop, a quantity of the same goods they thoin- 
sclves purchased a few day previous at a certain price; 
taking care, however, that the price lueutioned be a 
little less than what was paid. They seem to reason 
ill this way —‘ The merchant will p<*rhaps forgxd what 
I paid! nr he will not like to refuse the person I have 
employed; she is a giaid customer. Ur lie will not 
disappoint me for such a trifie: in citlicr way, 1 will 
gain my end.’ And often tliey do so; bat the more 
tlie pity. Snecess only encourages future at^atiks j and 
the pro|H>r way of getting rid oi this amioyaaee is by 
at once refusing to yield to it 

Snell are the evils to whieli drajicrs and ttieir assistants 
arc exposed from the present system of doing business, 
and wbicti tend inaterialiy to harass and annoy tbciii 
in discharging the duties of their ealliug. Many of tlicse 
evils are generally little known, except by tlwso wlio 
suffer from tlieni, and consequently tlicir sources remain 
unheeded. It is to be lioped, liowcvcr, that some good 
will Im <lone by ttius bringing the siibioet before the 
public. Should any sneli benefit n.-sult, even in ‘be 
iiuiiiblest and most partial degree, tlic writi-r of these 
remarks will have atiaincd the olijcct In' liail in view. 

' A liKAI'l.lt's .VSSISTANT. 

WORKl.NU MKN’ri KVKNTNU.S- -TUB llAiim'BAD 
KBADINU-HUUAIS. 


» not Utiworlhy of remark, that the simply literary 
puMicatious are the must Bongnt after., Hete also are 
thirty votamek of books, obtained ftoma puldiu library 
at the cost of a small aubscription, and of course 
cliongcd at proper iateryals. In the back room are the 
classes—senior and junior—for instruction in writing, 

) grammar, and Composition, Latin, and drawing. The 
three first are taught togethff, by setting the pupils to 
write down tlio substence of some tale, or otiier matter, 
which is read aloud to tlicin, and then going over and 
correcting their productions. ‘By tins means,' says a 
correspondent, ‘ individuals who, a year ago, would have 
been unable, had they attempted it, to express them¬ 
selves intelligibly in writing, have become competent 
to write a very fair and creditable letter.’ Drawing is 
learnt in an equally practical manner, by copying busts; 
while the principles of pers^ctive are not neglecteti 
‘ It is not a little remarkable,’ pursues our correspou- 
dent, ‘ that the laitiu class should be one of the two 
wliifdi .ah' best attended; and the fact suggests that 
Working men are capable of Iiighcr mental eujojiments 
than is usually supposed. Some of the junior classes are 
eondiictud by a few of tlie mure advanced members, who 
.are desirous of extending to others'the benefit they have 
rect ived and learnt to value fur tliemselves.’ 

Altiigi'thcr, the IJampstead Keading-lioums seem to 
be serving their professed object most satisfactorily. If 
there is any tiling left to be lamented, it is, that the,, 
heiielits are, after all, limited to a eliiss or grade. Tlicre 
ar>' ill lianipslead hundreds of vancl livyn, tlotikcy 
and other youths *gf siiudar occupatious, who equally 
requir.t an evening refuge for hurtlcss entertainmeut 
aud imstrucliup, hut who could nut properly be taken 
into 1111 .^ institution. LeLus c.\press our hope that some 
equally appropriate liarLioiirage will lie found fur this 
class of persons; as also that iiisti^urions of the kind 
which wo liave described nuiy siiei-tUly extend into dis¬ 
tricts wlierc tJey are as yet nnkno«ni. 


Tiik devil is best met by s-upri.-.cjkns. That is to say, i 
less good is attainable hy direct conilciniiatiuii of hi- 
alliiremeiiN, than by cnnipetiiig against him with ulliirc- 
iiiciits of an e<iUHlIy powerful, though iniua-eiit kind. 
]>'iir cxanqile, it is of lictie use to convince workingmen 
that the public-house is a vulgar ami debasing jilace in 
wbii'li to spend the evening, unless you show them mi- 
oilier pl:u‘c wliere the time may be spent as agrei-ably, 
and with iKiiiellt iiisti'ad of damage. Vor tliis uasou 
we aro idways pleasi'il to hear of anyelKirts, on hovieier 
limiihle .'I se.'de. to atfurii bamiless amusciiieut aud re¬ 
creation, not to siieak of instruction, to the working- 
classes. And where we tliink the ell'orts such as ni.iy 
be easily rejieated elsewhere, we are glad to say what 
we can in their favour. 

It was under sneli feelings llmt we adverted, upwards 
of a twelvemonth ago, to a little establi-shment which 
had iK'en set up, under somewhat peculiar ix-gulntions, 
at Ilamiistead. We now learn, from a report before n.-, 
that the tlampateiid Ucaiiimj-ltoims oontmiie to llourisii. 
though with some clianges on the original plan. The 
friruishing of cnfice to the inetuhers has been given up, us 
si'Cii to he not required, and classes fur instruction have 
been introduced instead. There are now between fifty 
^id sixty mcinliers, chiefiy working gardeners, young 
journeymen artisans, and the suns of the viliuge trades¬ 
men, whose weekly payments of twopence eacli, with 
a small sum raised by subscrinlioD, appi'ar to Ik- sufii- 
dent to defray the expenses. 'These are for rent, fire, and 
lights, books, newspapers, and periodical xiublioatious 
—tho dIasses being taught gratuitously. Two rooms, 
front aud back—^len Ifoni six till ten every evening, 
ex6ept Sondius—term this little temple of dawning in¬ 
telligence and rational amnscmcnl. In the front room 
are placed the Timea and St .lames'a Chronido (which 
a neighbouring gentleman ihrnisbes gratuitously), the 
Illiutrated Ixmdon Newa, tiho Oardmers’ Chronide, 
Punch, aud (Chambers’s Journal aud Miscdlany; and it 


, I’EtTLIAK MAl.llI.k«lvCL’S'fOM 11. AS'ALES. 


Vkkv liiilo is known hy Iho public generally of the niuri- 
iiets .Hill iiistuiiis ot the Wehli—-among the lower orders 
ot whom there slill lingers iiiiirh of that brotherhood which 
cli;ira('tcriscii our ancestors suceral eciituries ago. One of 
tlicir iiiosl ciirioiM prnctices is that of iiiarriugc ‘ biiKliligs,' 
uliieh is iiivariabiv followed in tliu agricidturul districts; 
ami whiclt, howi'vJr odd it iu,»y appear to us, is not without 


its .i.lv;mt,igc..* , 

\s soon a< the wcdilliij-day is fixed, "Uio coutract'mg 
|sirtics print and distriboic small hau’d-liills, of which the 
following IS a specimen, dated so reeeytly .as tho ilth of 
.h'jiiuary llt-lii:— 


‘ As ^v•c inte'»<1 entertna tin) iiistvimonial state, we are 
Wicoiirauod by our fiiends .-uid relations t'l make a bidding 
on the w'casioii, which will be held on ThnnaUCy, Koliruiury 
till! 1'Jth, (it llic house ealU-d l$8tlh-lw yd, inirishof Ixniglior, 
■when and where the favoin^of ymir jrood and ngrccablo 
coinpany is IiiimMj solicited ; and w-hatover donation you 
may lie pleased to bcsti-w- on us then, will be tliankftiliy 
reccivr'd, Suiil clicerftilly n'islid wln-iicver cidled for on » 
similar ocension, hj jour n.ost obedient servants. 

• tfllll'eiTH U0WEI.<., 

^ • Mahv Moroa.v. 

‘ Tlie joiiiig man's inntlier.i'tumli Howell, desires that all 
debts of the above Hat lire iluo to ber be paid on the above 
d.av ; the young woman *b father and mother, AV’iUiant and 
M:irtha ,Morg.aii, desire that all debts of the above naturci 
line to them he jalnl on tho abovo ilay.’ , 

Tho nmiibor of (h-rsuus w-lio assemble on each oecosioos 
varies aecordiiig to the ehoraotcr and connexiea of the 
pSTties iuterested. Both issue billets to their acqaainl- 
Kucus; and thus there are ftwittcntly congregattsl as uumy 
AS one hundred, or one hundred and eighty iudlvidiiahi, cf 
liolli sexes and all agea Slionld the. bride luid hrld$gra<un 
live some dist.ance auart, their reswetive retinues set out 
early in the uiomiug, beaded by a fiddler, whose native ttauate 
enlivens the joiumey. I’hcy gencraHy eqi^iive to make,a 
half-way anreliug, where both {lartics amalgamate, im 
prooced dirucUy to church. Un tho way thithw, ki elti- 
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tmnu}', M in Scotlimd, for some of the nriKhliooring Isds 
to hide behind a tree or h^dge, nnd stKldeuly fire A mlnte, 
' mnoh to the ewstenuttion of the fonuiles io the joyous pro- 
oession. 

After the ooreraony b 6ver,the whole assemblage repair 
to the house of tim waegroom^ father, to partake of sonic 
refreshment (for which each' pays his or her quota), and to 
deposit their donatians. Tho amount eoneetvd varies ao- 
eording to* the circumstanoiii of tiie Individtuils, averaging 
firom L.30 to L.)00; In sonininstances it has reuehed UITiO. 
The sum thosg^ed affords to the ‘young beginners’ con¬ 
siderable assistance, enabling them to commence life free 
and unembarraased by i^ecuniary difficulties. AsVill bo 
seen by'the printed invitation, the individuals tlins assisted 
bold tnmnselves responsible, in point of honour, for tho 
repaymeut of tlic vmous sums contriliutcd, when those 
who adrance them arc alsmt to take a similar step. Should 
those who give the ilonatipns not rajuire repaymeut on 
their own account, they Iiave tho jiowcr of demauding tliem 
in favour of any of their cluldren. In almost every ease 
there arc a number of liachelor and maiden contributors ; 
and thus the newly-wedded couple arc on the whole gainers, 
white yio repayments also fall due at distant and scattcrexl 
jicriods. 

As at the old Scotcli ‘ penny-weddings,’ the proceedings 
are wound up witli a dance in the bam, orotlicr convcni'ciit 
afiartmcnt, where, witii music, dancing, and drinking, tlio 
mirth soon grows loud and furious; fortunate if it termi¬ 
nates as harmlessly ss it began. 


nBFEcnvE HOUSE dbainaoe.* 

A recent numlwr of ilio Lancet, in an niiitunry notice of 
the late Dr James Johnson, tiic editor «f ilie Medical .and 
Cliirurgical Review, gives the following account of liis 
death:—‘At tho age o^sixty-seven lie n'ill carrHid his 
years bravely ; his hair was sc.arccly bleached by so many 
winters—^it had grown a little, and but a little, B{Kirsc iiihiu 
the crown ; his fisnic was still erect, his step firm, and nut 
a tooth was missing from its .-ipi'iointcd place. Hu liad 
long been partial to Brighton, and the nulw''ny offered him 
faoilitles of whioh ho dtdennin<.il to avail himself. lie re- 
aolved to remain there for a coiftde of muntlis, coining up 
to town three days in tho week, to see his imtients. Un¬ 
fortunately, Brighton was so full, tliat lie found it impost 
Bible to ptoenre a house or apartments on West Cliff, anil 
was coiupclied to repair to Kast Cliff, tlie lower iwrtion of 
the town. Herr tlic drains are frequently deranged, and 
it lutppcned that they had Iwcn so at tlic house he selected, 
immediately before ids visit to it. The residents and visi¬ 
tors had all been scliied witli diarriirca, gnil tliis attacked 
himself, and those ^attending him, almost on the iiistunt 
ttiat ho cntcreddt. His intention to rcnial’.i at Brigliton 
three day* iu the week was not .acted on. Devoured by 
eimui, he turned witii satiety from tlie gruiijM on tlie 
Parade, or tlie bo.af s on the ticncli, and, aftcT one stlenipt, 
he fled to the express train, and came to and retnmed 
from London daily. Tho excitement an<| excrtioii wore 
too great. On tlie 4th October, returning by the train 
to Brighton, he was seized in it with a rigor. On arriving 
at his lodgings, he cxclaiiniHl to l^s wife timt, unless be 
oonld inocnre a free persffim^m, this attack would lie bis. 
death. l%Bt night ho was dmirious. Tlie diarrhiea, which 
had never ceased, became aggravated; dysentery—the low 
foveg of, the aged and cxiiaiutcd—^waa cstaiilislijd on it; 
■nd, wewnoat by purging,, tormina, tenesmus, hieeiip, be 
expired on the lOtn, auirouhdcd by his family, and scKwiblc 
nearly to tte last* *■ ^ 

HOW TO DBZAK OFF A BAD HABIT. 

Tho .into Mr Louden, the celebrated writer on gaiglening, 
Ac. during the time he was suffering so scvcrciy from the 
pain inhisa|in, Ibimd no ease hut from taking taadanum; 
and he 'beesme at Inst so habituated to the use of this 
noxious potion, tliat bo took a wlne-glassfo! every eiglit 
honrs. After the ampatation of his arm, lioweviw, ho 
wisbtid toisave off taking it, as he was aware of its inju¬ 
rious effootnupw his general iicaitli; and lie contrived to 
ooto bh&ton by putting a wine-glossfal of water hito his 
qnairtbotm'of laudanum every tiiuo he took out a whio- 
glassAd of the notion, aothat the mixture became gradually 
weaker every day, till at lent it was little more tbm water; 
and he foanii ilMH lie Itad ewed himself of this dangerous 
habit without experi^ni^g tmy inoonvenieuce. * 


LOVELY SPKINO. 

IN AKswsa TO TUB FoaM xHTiTtBO' HATS mi, spiqsu!’ * 

Thou aay’at that spring Is hateful, becauN her Uossonra briKht 
Illtio the trassiire it thy selfisli heart trom thins sdaring Mght; 

Hut what b she to all Uio burst, sod blum, and bloom of raring t 
How dark the eoiil, at such a tiine, that tblaksof murmuriug! 

Thy love has eyes of dewy blue, but spring’s young glowing sky , • 

Has a charm that Mura caiist never And in earthly nuddeo's eye; 
llright are hot Ups, but spring's exqubite fairy buds eclipse 
Tho beauty, and the whispered sweets, of thy beloved's Ups, 

She hsth a graocfnl form thou ssy'st i go, mark the bow of raring 
Sweeping tho glomny arch of heaven—a grand and glorious thing! 
And tell mo if that rainbow bright, the banner ot the stonii, 

Uath not as perfect symmetry as thy fair Idd's form ? 

Her brow h white; tho snowdrop’s bead'is whiter, purer fart 
Her voice is soft; but fuU as soft tho liiinot's lovo'songs am. 

Dark, srlfish spirit I walk abroad on tho young bridal earth, 

And then call hateful, if thou const, thb glorious time of nilcth. 

' AU things look up to Heaven, and smile; the heart should viiwt 
oriw. 

And bless tlic love whicli sirads us down an earthly paradise. 

The flowers come forth, like voieea sont from some sweet land of 
love. 

And breathe^ some more giorioii.s world, like tho rdunting dove. 

They come and bless the lowly eot, they crowd the princely bower; 
'fhe peasint has her wreath of spring, tlie queen her favourite 
flower: 

Tlu'y, syin)wtbising dear ones! come, their tearful heads to wave 
Urer tho dust of those wo lovo, the low and lonely grave. 

Ah spring—kind spring! she ne'er forgets the tear-bedowod tomb! 

No; slie scatters Hiero her youngest buds, and bids them soflly 
bloom: 

fQio clothes w ith leaves the lattice of thy dear one's liollowed Imwur, 

To tcaeli thee thero me lovely things besides that worshipped flower. 

(io forth, and watch tho glorious spring—the lore, the bride of 
eartii! 

Rprlng—blesw'il spring' Ki full of heart, and Irannony, and mirth! 
Oh, 1 would Iiave ail hearts lejoieo, all tongsesexulting sing, 

‘ t) tied, we bless thy tireless love, fur the bright and beaming 
spring!' 

We know the human bosom hath a world of lovo to pmir 
At the feet of same fair object It delightoth to adoro; I 

Tliat world of love should all Iw Mis wivi scuds His aiigel srring, I 
And, next to Him, to all things bright and beautiful ^uiild eliiig. j 

Hire mp tho great, grand heart, os large as it was made to be. 

That takes in Ood, and heaven, and earth, like a deep and glorioas 
sea: 

Th.-it secs the stamp of Heaoty broad and wide on evrerything, 

And loves that beauty everywhere—and dearly loves tho spring. 

Why dost thmi narrow up thy soul to ono tiling Clod has made ? , 

Why should ono star of loveUms<s His Ixiundlesa simsliine shade ? 
Idolatergo, murk the tiowe's and hear the bright birds sing. 

And bless the npenod hand of lovo for the gay and glorious sprin.-! 

* fliM! No. 1 IO (jiago DC of present volume). 


BiUTflKIAL KOTIi& | 

A corrcvpandenl, referring to a late paper on tho works of tier- ! 
vavo Markham t* Tho lingllsh Uoiuiewifu tn iCty,' piibtlshcd in ] 
No. fls, p. 31.'), of 4lh volume of tlie Journal, new series), whore 
we bod rrmarkeil hagiiU as described among otlwr English dishes 
of the seventeenth oentury, directs mir attontlon to the fact, 
that this peeidbur preparation is alluded to in sa Bnglisfa booh 
of mtieh Older date, namely, Lydgate's Scoria qf Jliebi-v. , Warlon 
rciiresents Lydgate as at bis liigbest eminence as a poet about : 
the yoor 1410. Tn this HUirir, a bout at Canterbury, Invitin;; Ills > 
guest to supper, tells him ho will have, among otherdMiW,' ‘A j 
round bagis.’ It Is enrious thus to ascertain that Xnidaadt la ' 
an eorilor and loss dainty state of her cuisine, did not npn- j 
•llate the hoioely, yet rrilsluiblii fare whioh has sinee lieqn left j 
to the sole enjoyment of us northern barbarians, amongst oven ! 
whom it fs now nearly extinct. Tho same correspciiident suggests 
that $htef)’t head may have been a Rimuui dMh, w to Javilliat (biwk> 

L, satire 3) the folluwtng lines iiceur I'*- ' 

Quis tecum seetllo poiTtm 
ButoretsikrivertveisiaOrdoomecHt. ■ 

With referaneo to the biographic idreteh of Tbsodwa Ilo4it; to 
No, 110, wo are informed Uiat tliat unfortunate wJI, besUos tho late 
Dean of Woraester, hod a ttmul bretter, adft, UrlOft tite rumteof 
a third marriage of bis father. ., 
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ANIMAL HUMANITY. 

It in extremely curious to ul^st<r\’e iti animals ways and 
doings liku those of human beings. It is a departuiugt 
of natunil hist<*ry which has never bet*n honoured witli 
any systematic study: perhaps it is thought too trifling 
for grave philosophers. I must profess, however, tliat 
Ifetl there is some value in the imiuiry, as tending to 
give us sympathies with the lower animals, and to dis¬ 
pose us to treat them more kindly tlian we generally do. 

The sports of animals are ppculiiirly ailocting. Tl)i*y 
come home to our social feelings; and the idea is tliu 
more touching, w'hen we regard tiie poor beasts as 
I)crhaps enjoying themselves wlieii on the very brink of 
sufleriiig death for oitr enjoyment. 

It is reporteti by all who have the charge of flocks, 
that the lambs resemble children very mneh in tlieir 
spurts. In tlie melloaed glow of a June evening, while 
the cu'cs are quietly resting in preparatioTi for tiieir 
night’s .sleep, ttie lambs gather together at a little dis¬ 
tance, ]x;rlmps in tlie neighbourhood of a brwimy knoll, 
and there begin a set of pranksoute frotics of their 
own, dancing fantastically about, or butting, iis in jest, 
against each other. The whole affair is a regular giiine 
at romps, such os a merry group of Iiiimaii younkers will 
occasionally be allowed to enjoy just before going to 
It is highly atimsing to witness it, and to trace 
the resemblance it Iwars to liiiman doings; wiiicli is 
sometimes carried so far, tliat a siogle mamma will be 
seen lifoking on close by, apparently rather happy at 
the idea of the young folk Iwing so merry, but anxious 
also that they should' not behave too roughly; other¬ 
wise. she must certainly interfere. 

Monkeys have similw habits. In the countries of 
the Kasturii Peninsula and Archipelago, where tliey 
abound, the matrons are often ubservwl, in the cool of 
the evening, sitting in a circle round their little ones, 
which amuse themselves with various gambols, llie 
merriment of the young, as tltcy jump over each others’ 
beads, make oiimtu fights, and wrestle in sport, is most 
huUerously contrasted 'with tlie gravity of their seniors, 
wMrii mi^t be presumed as delighting in tiie fun, but 
far too staid and wise to let it appear. Thqre is a 
rhgard, however, to discipline; and wlmnever any foolish 
babe behaves deaddedly ill, the mamma wilt be seeu to 
jump into the throng, seize the ofiender by the toil, and 
administer exacRy tlut ezteeme kind of eliastisenuint 
whlrit has so long been in vogue among human parents 
and. Iiilman teachers. 

That tlieie it mbrriment—gennine haman-like mer¬ 
riment—in many of the lower antmals, no one can doubt 
who tiM aynt watclmd the gambols of tlm kid, the Umb, 
the Utten, of dogm^ which 

* Scour swky la lanK oxoimian, 

And worry utbar in dlvwsiwt.' 


But there is sonietliiug to be observed in these sports > 
still more liuman-liku than mere spurt The principle I 
of wtihe-belieiv, or jest as opposed to earnest, can be dis- j 
cerned in many of their merry-makings. A fr^pd of | 
iiiiiie one day observed a kitten amusing itself by run- I 
ning along past its motlicr, and giving her a little pat 
on the cheek every time it passed. This must hare b^n 
dune an a little iwacticid joke. It may bo added, that the 
cat stood it for some time very tranquilly; but at last ap. 
pearing to get irritated by the iteration of such absurd ^ 
proced ure, she gave her offspring a blow on the side of tlu: '' 
head, that sent the little creature ai>inning to the otlier 
side of the room. *.Thc kitten lookeii extremely sur- j 
prio'-'i .It this act of mamma, as considering it very un- | 
gracious of iierviiut to take the joke in the way it was i 
ineiuit The same gentltdnan iias observed similar fun ! 
going on in a department of the animal kingdom cer- j 
taiidy far below the point where we v, uuld have expected ! 
it; namely, amVng spiders. He has seen a little spider j 
capering about its pangit,^running up to it, and then 
away again, so aa to leave no doubt upon his mind that I 
Uie creature was making merry. Ants, too, have their ' 
s}>ort8. They pat each others’ cheeks, wrestle and : 
tumble, and ride on each uUiors' backs, like a set of : 
scitoolboys. i 

The iimlly aclx of animah, among themsdves ! 
and towards maukiud, form the next scries of pbeno- j 
mcna to whicli 1 w ould direct attention. Burns justly ! 
cttlogiscs, as aniigh virtue, the being disposed to bold ! 
our being uii the terms, ‘ Each aids the others.’ It ; 
is tiie grand distinction of human society, to interpose I 
for the comfort and protection of each other in needful ' 
cases. Many fpnnlies of the lower animals are indiflhr- ; 
ent on sncli points; but others are not. It is not yet ' 
many montlis since some worj^men, engaged iii repidring , 
tlic cathedRii of Glasgow, obwrved au unusual concourse , 
of sparrows coming regulany to a hole in one of tiie ' 
slanting walls, and then, molring a great ado, as if feed¬ 
ing someijirds within. Curiosity being at length ex- 
ei ted, tiie men proceeded to examine the place, and found ' 
tliat'a luutlier bird, after thoeflight of her brooAhad . 
gut her leg Entangled in some of the threads composiug j 
her nest, so that she was kept a prisoner. The leg | 
WHS visibly swollen by the cliafing produced by her 
eifurts to escape. In this distressing situation the poor 
bird had been condoled with and fed by her fellows, 
exactly as a liuman being might have been iu similar 
circumstances. 

Not long before that lime, in the pleasure-grounds of 
Rannoch Lodge in Torthshke, a little fleld-bixd was ob¬ 
served by the gamekeeper to wound itself by jSyiog 
against one of tiie so-called invisihle fenues % wbeieupORt 
a companion, not stated to have been a irate, cams arid 
sat beside, it, as it were sighing and sonbittg; ear^^. 
whether ku biiuself was caught—which was easily do^' 
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by the spectator of the y^ne. He took home the two 
birds, and had them earefnlly attended to, till the 
tronnded^ bird had a little recovered; he then set them 
both at liberty; and, to pursue the narrative of a loraV 
newspaper, ‘ nothing could have been more touchinK 
than the affectionate solicitude with which the one 
watclied the progress of the other—now lending it o' 
wing, and again cheering it while it rested, until botli 
were at Icn^h lost to t(!tc view of the kind-hearted 
gamekeeper.’ 

Instances like these could he muKiplied indetiuitoly. 
They are the daily habits of some creatures. The dugom;, 
awhale-like animal, but lu'rbivoroiis, lias the social feel¬ 
ing BO strong, that, when one is harpooni**!, the others flisik 
around, regardless of tiieir own daugt'r, and endeavour 
to wreneli out the weapon with tlicir teeth. In what is 
this different from a soldier shielding a eomrade, or en¬ 
deavouring to reseue him from dying of his wounds on 
the field of battle.’ Of the many anecdotes tolil respect¬ 
ing r.atioiial-lookiug priveedings of animals for the iie- 
nefit di eiicli other, I slmll adopt one relatcil liy Monk 
I Lewis in one of his letters. ■ Alxmt ten days ago [ writ- 
' iiig in .Tamaicii'], one of the farm-keeper's wives was 
' going liomewards thron!;l) the wood, when she .saw a 
roebnek running towards lier witli great siieeiL Think¬ 
ing tiiat it was going to attaek her with its horns, site 
was considerably alarmed ; but, at the distaneo of a feu 
Spaces, tlie animal stopja'd, and disappeared among tiic 
imslies. The woman reeovered luTself, ami was pro¬ 
ceeding on her way, wlien the roelnsik appeared again, 

■ ran towards her as before, ami again retn-ated, witlioul 
: doing licr any harm. On this being <lone a third time, 

the woniau was induced ti> fullnw it, till i< ted lieivto tlie 

■ side of a deep diteli, in whieif slie discovered a young 
roebuck un.ible to extricate itself, ami on live point of 
being smothered in tlie water. The woman immeiliiucly 
endeavoured to reseue it, during wliich .tlie otlu^jr rw- 
baek stood quietly hy, ami a» .'■oon as liercxertions wei'<‘ 

. successful, the two auiniais gailnfiped awav together.’ 

The same measuwis have often heeu adopted liy dogs 
on account of a master who has fallen into any 
I trouble. Ijcaving him, tliey run Iioine, scratch at^e 
. door, and, on gaining aiimittance, pull the skirts of wife 
! or servant, tn induce lier to come to the spot for liis relief. 

' The horse, too, sometimes sliows tlii.s species of sag.ieious 
kindness. Not three montlis before the time when this 
paper was written, the liorse of a man called (Irahani, 

' belonging to the Stainraore eollierie.s, came liome in the 
' evening without liim. According to a local chronicler, 

1 the animal ‘ proce(*ded direct to the house-door, anti 
j commenced ncigliing, and seemed greatly distre.ssed. 

I Ileing a docile, playful animal, Oraham's family did nut 
I at first take much iiutieo of its eomplaints, m,t tiiinking 
; but that Graham himself was not far dikant ■, he, how- 
I ever, not arriving in a short time, and the liorse still 
t continuing its wailings, they bqiianic a little alarmed, 

} and a person was tiiercfoA*'despatched on the rn.-al in 
search of him. He was found lying on tlie Kcul near 
Goupland Beck, a distance of two miles from Appleby, 
With bis head severely cut, and in an inseiis%le atate. 
The evening was extremely cold, and a pinching frost 
having set in, he woiild|doiibtless liave jierished lifid ho 
lain much longer.' It appeared that the poor man had 
’ fallen asleep, end in that state tumbled from bis cart 

Tlie sense of duty is another of the hunian-Iike cha- 
rarteristics of animals, and ono of those best *knowu, 
A dog will take a trust, and fulfil it as well as a man. 
A very oiiecting instance was pAsented about two 
years ago by a female dog belonging to a shepherd 
near Dunning in Perthshire. The man had bought 
kit bfai master, at FaUcitk, four score of sheep, which 
he immediately despatched homewards, umier Ihe mre 
of hit dog ahme, though the fioci: had to go seventeen 
I miles Ihrough a populous iKiuntry. The poor aultnal, 
when a few* miles on the rood, dropped two whelps; 
but, falthfoi tg her charge, ahe drove the sheep on a 
mib or two ftirtber; then, ailowiiig them to litop, re* 
tarned for her pups, wlddt she curled for a^ut twq 


mites in advance of the sliedp. T.«aving her pups, the 
collio again' returned for the sheep, and drove tlicm 
onwards a fow miles. This she cuutinued to do, al- 
tornately carrying her young cues, and taking diargc 
of tlie flock, till she reached home. The manner of her 
acting oil this trying occasion was afterwuds gathered 
hy the shepherd from various individuals, who lisd pb- 
served these extraordinary proceedings of the poor ani- I 
mal on the road. It is painful to add, that ahe did not j 
sucewd in bringing her offspring alive to her master's I 

house. As a iKuident to this tale, take one relating to a ' 

Newfoundland dog, which lived a few years ago with a 
family in one of the southern states of the American 
(' iiioii, and wliich had rescued one of its master's daugh¬ 
ters fVum drowning. 'Die family had to proceed in a 
sciiooner for the city of St Augustine: they iiad erii- 
I>ai-kcil, an<l tile vessel was swinging oil' from tlie pier, 
w Ill'll the dog was missed. To quote a newspaper nar¬ 
rative :—‘ 'I'liey whistled and called, but no dog appeared; 
the captain became restive, swore he would wait no 
longer, gave the order, and tlie craft swept along tlie 
waters with a spanking bree/.e, and was soon a quarter 
of a mile from the sliorc. 'I'lie girl and her father were 
standing at tlic stem of tlj^ vessel, looking back upon 
the city, which they liad probably left for ever, when j 
suddenly Towscr was seen running down to the edge of 
the wharf with sometinng in his iiioiitli. With a glass, 
they discovered tliat it was his master's pocket-haiid- I 
kerchief, which had been dropjK'd somewhere upon the j 
road down to tile vessel, and which lio now recollected, 
with soiiio coinpuiictioiis of consuience, he had simt his 
shaggy serv.iut back to look after. Tlic dog looked ,■ 
piteously Hruund iiiam the bystanders, then at the re- > I 
treating vessel, and leapt Kildly'into the water. JJis }] 
master inimtsliately isiiiited out tlic noble animal to'tlic j' 
captain, and requestcil him to throw his vessel into tlui j; 
wind, until tiie dog could near them, lie also effered 1; 
a large sum if he would drop liis Ixi it, and pick hhu up; i | 
told him of tile luaiiiier in whicli lit' had preserved the 1 1 
life of his daughter; and tigaiu offered biiu the price ! j 
of a passiige if lie would s.ive the faitliful creature. ! I 
The girl joined her intreaties to tho.se of hcj father's, i; 
aiql iiiiplored. that her early friend might be reseueth ' I 
But'the captain was a savage; he was deaf to every !j 
Hpiieal of humanity; kept obstinately on his coarse; 
and the better animal oi the two followed the vessel I, 
until. Ills strength exhausted, and his generous berrt ! 
chilled by de.si>air, lie sank among the more merciful ' \ 
billows.’ ; I 

The high degree in which animals arc susceptible of |: 
atlarhmnif, nce<is little illustration; for every one knows ' 1 
the dog and liorst*. One is, however, less struck by < 
the general faet, that these animals, and some others, '! 
devole themselves to a kindly and servile association | 
with man, tlian by the iiarticufar friendships which ccr- [' 
tain animals form with individuals qf our species, as if i j 
from some peculiar, tliougli insenitable election of qua- ; i 
lities, nr, it may te, merely from accidental contact 
Wo can even, in some instances, sec this attended by a j, 
demonstration of an an/d long sync fleling, such as usu- j 
ally attends the rencontres of human friends long sepa- ' 
rated. Jt'or example—A few years ago, a sailor, eiitenag 
a show of wild beasts at ]*lymouth, was auroriaed ,to 
find a tiger very mueh agitated at hla approach, actmg 
alwaysVith the greater violence the neater he caihp 
to its cage. The keeper, to whom he pointed out ttte 
cireninstance, remarked that the beast must either he 
greatly pleased, or as much annoyed. Upon this ^c 
sailor w'cnt close up to the den, an^ after a few minutes, 
during which the animal lashed its sides.with its ! 
tail, and uttercil the most frightful bcJIowingS, hh dit- ' 
covered that it was a tiger which been, hrooght ' 
home to England a few years hefore tinder Ml cipcfiial v 
care. It now became Jack's tom to ho delighted, Is 
it appeam the Uger was, in thoi recognitoldg Ml tdd ' 
friend; and, after making repeated apj^cattons,to be ' 
penuitted to .enter the dep, for the purpose, as he Kdd, i 
of'shaking a fist’ with heantind aniipal, ho was j 
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tuffered bo to do: tho iron door was opened, and in cutnetance os occurring gome ^me since nt the seat of a 
jumped Jack, to the delight of himself and striped noble lord in Surrey. ‘ In the'park are two large pieces 
friend, and the astonishment of the lookers-on. The of water, divided by a small isthmus, which widens coo- 
atfectinn of the animal was now shown by caressing and sidiirabiy atone extremity, and at the time in question, a 
licking the pleased sailor, whom he seemed to welcome pair of swaps were tlie occupants. A doe and her fawn, 
V^ith the heartiest satisfaction •, and when the honest belonging to a herd of deer in the park, coming down to 
tar left the den, the anguish of the animal ap!)eared' one of the pieces of water to drink, were immediately 
almost insupportable. Was not this the very same sea- set ni>on hy the swans j and the fawn, by their joint 
timent whidi makes us sing, ‘ Should auld acquaintance efi'orts, was got into deep wafer, and drowned. After a 
be forgot P’ But animals of much lower grade will considerable interval of time, when the swans were one* 
strike up frlendsliipa with men. There is an anecdote day ofl the wide part of the istiimus, and thus separated 
of a goose which bucarno nnnccuuntably attaciied to a from their element, and at a disadvantage, a rush was 
farmer in Irelainl, insomuch that it raised a juke at Ids made iiiiou tliein by a numt>er of the deer, which trod 
expense. One day it followed iiim to a court, wliieh he under fmrt, and destroyed one of them. The bereaved 
was attending u[>on public duty, and so irritated was doc must have had some means of communicating her 
lie, tliat he twisted ids whip about its neck, and swung loss to tlie other deer, add of urging them to help her 
it round till lie tlioiight it dead. .Sonic time after, when in Iier revenge; and the most remarkable part of the 
he was lying dangerously ill, he w;ui liorror-struck to transaction is, tliat tlie deer must have had a kind of 
observe the same goose looking in at his window. Ilia consciousness of the fitness of the moment, when tlie 
daughter told him it had waited titcre, with an air of swans were, to a great extent, defenceless, or at least 


the greatest concj-rii, during tlie whole time of his ill¬ 
ness. Uf course there was 110 standing this disinterested | 
attachment, and the {lOur goose was instantly admitted 
into favour. Mk 

_-i* _ !•. _____ 


deprived of tlieir greatest advantage, and liad natnieans 
of effecting tlieir retreat to tlie water.’ 

An anecdote was" lately given in a newspaper, which 
would sliow animals to b(i even capable of a sense uf 


This predilection of aniihals for particular persons equity j but jierliaps tliere is some exaggeration about 


was once the means of deciding, very amusingly, a ease 


A gentleman, visiting a menagerie at Penrith, 


iHifore a court of justice. It was a Duldlii ituliec-otliee, found tlicru a fine lioness witli two cutis. While he was 
and tho object of dispute was a iiot parrot, which hud observing Iot, tlic keejier handed in a sheep's licad to'' 
lioeii stolen from a Mr ])<ivis, ami sold to a ilr .Moore, tlie cubs, wiiicli instantly Iwgaii to iinarrcl over it, as 
The pliunritf. hiking tlic bird upon ins linger, said, if eacli liesimd exclusive possession of the prize. In tlie 
‘f.'omc, old boy, give me a kis.s.’ wliicli the parrot in- midst of tlie tnrnviil tlie lioness rose and advanced, and 
stuntly did. A youlli. in the defendant’s iiiteres’ 'viil, two well-directed cull's, sent them cowering into 
marked tliat this proved niithing, as tlie parrot would die u-srners ofvtlic den. Site tlien lay duwu, and delibu- 
kiss anybody. ‘ You liad lietter not try,’ remarked tlie ratcly dividing tlie spoi’itinto two equal ])artB, assigned 
plaiillil)'. Nevertheless the young man asked the parrot one to each of her young ones; after whitti, witliout 
to kiss hill). Poll, Jiidiis-like, udviAieed as if to give taking a morsel to herself, she ret'red, and lay quietly 
the required salute, but semd tileyoutii's lip. and made down again. . If the fact was exactly as thus related, 
him riiar with pain. Thi.s fact, and the parrot’s obeying it certainly ftirms one of the must eurioiis illustrations 
the plaintill' in several otlier requisitions, caused it to of aoiinal bnrnanily w^iioli we have on reixird. 
lie instantly ordered into the po-'sessiou of its original Jliit, it might be "skeil. what class uf ordinary human 
master. •actions is not imitated by animals r A gentleman comes 

Uuinan fuibka, tim, arii parlicipitloi />y iniiiii'tls. The home late at night, and uses tlic knocker to gain lul- 
dog, I grieve to say, is cajiablo of both envy and jciV- mission; a cat tadonging to a friend of ours us^ to do 


lousy. A gentleman, calling one day msm Dr Cali, at 
Paris, found that inn.st original observi'r of nature in 
the midst of birds. cat.s and dogs, which were his iiet-s. 
•^)o you think,’ said lie, turning his eyes to two U-.iu- 
tiful dogs at liU feet, which woro endeavouring to gam 
his attention—‘ do you think that these little ixns pos¬ 
sess i>ride and v.aiiity like man?’ ‘ Yes,' said tlie other, 
*1 have remarked tlieir vanity frequently.’ ‘M-c will 
call both feelings into aelloii,’ said be. He then caressed 


till- same. A weary jiedestrian rejoices to get a cast in 
a pa.-sing omnibus: in the Mufinziur of Sahu'al History 
(|x;w). is an aiiccdntc of a dog which, being in like 
I'ire.iimstanees., isiiiic into sueli a vehicle 011 one of tlic 
l.,ondoii thobiughfores, and could not he induced to 
conic out, tnl he voluntarily left it at a place whic’a 
s( eiiied to be bis home. An inukeeiXT's son will take a 
drive f.ir half a stage in one of his father's coaches, aud 
come back in another: tliis also diif Ralph, a famous 


the whelp, and tmik it into his arms. ‘Mark tliat raven of tlie Elepliant and Castle public-house: he 

- * ... ... . vs . « .1 _ » tl . .1. »_i ___ 1 .. _ I 


mother's offended pride,’ said lie, a.s lie walked quietly 
across llie chamber to her mat. ‘Do you lliink she 
will come if I tall her?’ ‘Dli yes,’ answered liis friend. 
‘ Not at all.’ He made the attempt ; "out she liw'dcil not 


knew- ail the ^vaeli-drivei s who plied at that inn, and 
Would take short jaunts on tlie coach-top-with them, 
till he met some otlujr coacH coming tlic contrary way, 
when he would change cojjhes, and return. To pass 


month newspaper that two dugs, a setter and a little 
spaniel, being lupt in tlic saiiio kennel, the larger animal 
manifested a great, jealousy of the smaller. At leiiglli 
the Bttlo dog was missing, and tlie setter was found to 
diave taken ill. The latter dying very quickly, was 
oixmect, when tho Uttic dog was found almost entire in 
ita stomach. 


the dragoons. Tliia .aUo do the red-deer in the Uigh- 
lanBs. The youngest of the terd is set to watch, while 
tlie rest lltow'.st‘; and if he leave liis post, they butt 
linn till he show-.s he is corrected. Men make hay-— 
with and witliout favour of sunshiiio—knowing it is 
nccilcJ for winter store. Tim marmot of the Altaic 
niouiitaina makes, hay also, to serve as winter fodder. 


Revenge is not a oonspicuons animal passion. The He piles it in staefe as higli :is a ma^ and^he selection 
incapacity of deep impressions is perha{>8 a preventive of lierbs for the purpose is far beyond 'wliat human hay- 
to it Rat it i» not quite unknown, James Hogg tells makers can pretend to. ‘ It at first you don t suoseiRl, 
a stoiy of a dog which was much aouoyed by the jicrse- says the moralist, ‘ try, try, try ^ain. FIk- spider ojo 
ctttioqs of a larger animal of his own species, tdl one this nine times in the sight of tlie l^ugitive Bruc^ 
day he brought a still more pow-erful frimid, which set tauglit him to regain a kuigdom. po also has tm Uon 
upon, Bfid gave the persecutor such a worrying, as serveil been seen, after failing in a leap at bis prey, to go oo^ to 

e d^cr him from hla erndty In future. Mr'”fhoiu8on, try it over .again, though" the prey was gone, m apmons 
hJ» Noti-Soek of a NatomliAt, relates a similar dr- to investigaie the cause of failure, iind,to tram hima^ 

_ _ 21 _%p to the proper pitch of power for a ftiture occasion. 

a Hsdlini and PbysJoal Jbanud. November 18»: To emigrate for bettw subsistence and uUm^ hai^beaa' 
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• pnwtice of the humatuunUly mce ita earliest ages. 
It» now fully admitted'(fa^ tlie migrations of animals 
tire prompted by prdclsdy the same motives. And as 
men, in the infancy of navigation, crept along the shore, 
or navigated from headland to headland, or,,in crossing, 
chose the narrow passes, and those which were assist^ 
by intervening islands, so birds of passage adopt all these 
facilities. Hiose wUch move from iicotland to Ireland, 
proceed by the straits of I'ortpatrick. Tliey wait tor a 
side wind, too, to aid them, tio also (lapri is used as a 
resting-place in crossing the Mediterranean; as the 
bishop uows by tiio tithe of quiiiis, which is said to 
fonn an important part of his revenue. L) what, 
moreover, does the return of continental tourists in 
winter, each to his particular brick dwelling in Txmdon, 
differ tom the resumption or particular residences by 
the swallows in spring? Tlic absence of title-deeds 
and rent makes the only distiiictioii. There is even 
some inscrutable means of cammmiicating ideas amongst 
animals. The deer, in tlie anecdote already given, 
must have had a tidk about the swans. Even ere.'itiires 
of,different families, as cows and horses, have been 
aseertaiued to interchange their thoughts. 

There is ii disposition amongst us to deny all that 
assimilates animals to ourselves, as if tliero were some- 
tiling derogatory in it. Miserable pride and delusion, 
to suppose there can be any good in battling off one of 
God’s facts! When I hear of men endeavonring to ex¬ 
tinguish tlie idea of animal iiitcUectuulity and sentiment, 
by calling it instinct, I am always rectiiidcd of tlm weak 
creatures of tbc desert, whieli get tiieir heads into a 
bush, and then think that tliey c.muot be seen. IVliat 
iiAagiuable benefit can tlicrc lx; in any sucli fsiisity? 
Bather let us acknowledge the'beautiful and ingenious 
qa.ilities of animals, as they actually are, seeing in tliein 
the hand of a Divine autiior, and soinetliiiig wliich even 
we ourselves may occasionally imitate u'i^i advantage. 


Mlt BROOKE IN BOKNEu, 

HIS IKTKODCCTOnV Vl.SIT. 

The measurc-s which have hern recently taken fur the 
suppression of piracy in tho Indian Archipelago, Imve 
directed attention, in mi especial manner, to Borneo, one 
of tho largest and most fertile of these islands, and one 
wiiieb, under a new system of rule, is likely soon to as¬ 
sume an important position in tiie easteriitworld. Since 
the time of Sir Stamford Hufiles, the East India islands 
have in a great degree been neglected. Britain has 
ahnost exdusivelf concentrated her energies in Hin¬ 
dustan and the adjacent eontiiient; and tlie Duteii liuvc 
neither tlie jiuwer nor the dUiHisitioii tp look lieyoud 
the interests of their present paltry monopolies. It is 
thus that the islands of tlie Asiatic Areliiiiclago—islands 
of unrivalled beauty and'fertlUfy—lie neglected, and 
almost unknown. In thir condition tliey were first 
beheld in 1830 by a British gentleman, who made the 
voyage tom Calcutta to China in search of htaltli and 
amuement Struck with the anomaly, he inquired 
an4 tead, and became convinced that Borneo and^the 
eastera isloi afibrded anaopen field lor ent^prise and 
meateb. He had held advantageous situations in 
Indiia t but, being wounded in the Bunnese war, liad re¬ 
linquished the service, and was now ready for apy un- 
dettidung that might present itself congenial to an ener¬ 
getic and in^iring mind. One ruIin||^ought took pos- 
teuiw of hu mind: ‘ to carry,’ say^is Mend, * to the 
liWny races, so long tlie terror of tlie European merchant 
vwnt, tlw bicssiuga of civilisation—^to supprras piracy, 
anil eartirpatc the slave-trade, become his humaiw and 
gentroui Ejects. Often foiled, often disappointed, with 
a perseverance and enthusiasm which defi^ all obstacle, 
he was hot, until 1838, enaUed jm set sail tom England 
oa bis dijtelMig project The intervening years had been 
devoted to pr^ration and inquiry—-a ycar’apent in tho 
MedibSmmean had tested his vessel, the Boydint, and 
bb c^—and so completely iiad he studied bis subject, 


and calculated on contingencies, that the least sanguine 
of .his friends felt as he left tho shore—hazardous and 
unusual as the enterprise appeared to be—that he had 
omitted nothing to insure a successfhl issue. ■ “Igo,” 
said lie, “to awake the spirit uf slumbering philanthf^ipy 
with regard to, these islands t to carry isir Btaniford 
llafiles’s views iii Java over the whole Archijielagb. Eur- 
fciiic and life I give freely: and if I fail in the attempt, 
I shall not have lived wholly in vain,”’ Tliis geutiemau 
was Mr Janies Brooke, tJien in liis tliirty-flfih year— 
tlie sun of the' late 'rhomas Brooke, Esq. of the East 
India Company’s civil service, and a descendant of Biv 
Robert 'Vyner, lord mayor of London in the reign of 
Charles II. Wo shall now endeavour to follow him 
in liis career, tom the time he loft England in 1838, to 
tlie end of 1845—a period which witnessed peace re¬ 
stored, ttirough Ms instmmentality, among the native 
tribes of Borneo; pirai-y in a great measure suppressed; 
a trade established with bhieaporo; himself installed 
rajah uf Barawak, and agent fur the British government 
in Borneo! Tlie story uf his career, so very unlike the 
eommuii eiMrse uf events in modern times, reads more 
like a talc uf ruiiiance than the journal'*' uf veritable 
adventure. -M 

The Itoyalist, wliush bmoiiged to tlie royal yacht 
siiuadruii—a cireuinstanee admitting it, in foreign ports, 
to the same privilege as a man-uf-war—left tlie 
Tliames on tlie t/Jth of October 18.‘)8, properly eqaipi>ed 
for a four montlis’ voyage, ami carrying a crew of 
twenty liuiids, trained for tlirpe years by libr captain— 
'Mr linxike. liaving touched at Rio Janeiro, (!!ipC‘of 
Ooixl liuiH.', and Siiicaixm-, it was not till August in 
tlie following yi;ar tliat tlie vessel aneliured off tlie 
nortii eo:uit of Borneo—tlieii ahnost a teira inro^ita, 
both as regards its productions and pcoiile. We were 
aware, no doulit,'of its tropical ixisitioii and general 
fertility, and tliat it was iidialiited by native J>yaks, 
Malays, and a few Cliiiicbe settlers; but beyond tliis, 
tile island was less known than it was fifty years 
ago. On tlie 14tii, tlic Royalist anchored abreast of 
Saiuwnk, and prepared fur tlie reception of Raja Muda 
llassini, heir-apparent to the sultaiisMp of Borneo 
I’roper, from which he was temporarily absent, for the 
purpose uf suppressing some Uyak relielliun. And now 
fur a glimpse uf Buriiwak, l>cfore it became the thriving 
capital uf Mr Brooke's Joininion. * The town consists 
of a eollectioii of mud huts, erected on piles, and uifiy 
euntaiii about ISOU {lersona. The residences of tlie 
rajaii and his fourteen lirotiiers occupy the greater port, 
and their foilowers are the gn.»t majority of the popu¬ 
lation. Wlieii they depart for Borneo, the reiiiaiiider 
must Ix! a very small pupulatiuii, and apparently very 
poor. Tlie river affords a few fish; but there is little 
sign of cultivation, eitlier of rice or other grain. Eowls 
and goats seem tlie only otiicr means of subsisteneo of 
these {leople. Tlie geological features of tlie country 
are easily described. 'Vast masses uf granite ruck are 
scattered along the coast; for instanct;, Gunong Poe, 
Uadang, Santubong, &c, &c. which have evidently, at 
sonic former yieriod, been detached islands, 'llie tpuoa 
between these granite masses are now filled in with 
vial soil, intersected in every direction witii rivers and 
streams, and on tlie low alluvial bank of tho Sarawak 
river stands tiiis little town. The distance tom the 
sea is about 'twonty.,ilvo miles, through banka of inaiw 
grove aud tlio Nepa palm, until approaching the town, 
where jungle trees first appear. The breadth is about 
100 yards, and the depth six fathoms, at low water 
spring tides, in mid river, opposite tlie rqjah’s residence.’ 
Here Mr Brooke anctiored, gave a aaiute bf twenty-one 
guns, and pulled ashore, to vMt the great man. 

Muda llassim received them in great state, seated in 
his hail of andieflee; wbieh, outside, was nothing but a 
large shed, erected on piles, but wiOiin was decorated 


* 'fhe Kxpulltlon ta Hornoo ol It. K. 8. Pl<hk> toe tha HupnMloii 
of Pinio; : with Eatrauts from die Jinirnat Of Jnlicw Itmoke, Usi|. 
of Biii-awak. Uy Cantsin tbu Uon. Uunry Keppnl, lt.lt. S vu|s. 
Chapmou and UsU. lUiiidoui IMti. 
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with taste. ' Chairs were plscod on each aide of 
rhier,. who occupied the heed seat Our party were 
placed on one tupd; on the other sat his brothers Ma* 
Miriroed and Maeota, and some other of his principal 
chiefs';' whilst immediately behind him, his twelve 
younger brothers were seated. The dress of the ngah, 
was simple, but of rich material, and most of the prin* 
cJpal m^n were well, and oven superbly dressoL Bis 
countenance is plain, but intelligent, and highly p1eas> 
ing; and his manners perfectly elegant and easy. Ilia 
reception was kind, and, I am given to understand, 
highly flattering. Wb sat, however, trammelled witli the 
formality of state, and onr conversation did not extend 
beyond kind inquiries, and professions of friendship. 
We were presented with tobacco rolM up in a leaf, 
each about a foot longs and tea was served by attend* 
ants on their knees. A band of music played wild and 
not nnnmsical airs during the interview, and the crowd 
«>f attendants wllo surrounded us were seated around in 
respectfni silence. After,a stay of half an hour, we rose 
and took our leave.’ To this visit Muda Ilassim had 
of course to make a rehirn, which he did Vith much 
barbaric pomp and etiquette. ‘ His sword, with a gold 
scabbard, his war shield, je%el-hiitcd kris, and flowing 
luwse-tails, were separately carried by tlie grand officers 
of atatev Bursts tif wild music announced his exit. 
His fourteen brotiiers smd prineijsa) pangorans sur¬ 
rounded Isim, and a nnmtier (formidable on the deek-of 
a vessel) covered the rear. He stayed two hours and a 
half; ate and drank, and talked with great familiarity, 
till the oppressive heat of the cabin caused mo to wi.sb 
tiient all to another place. However, he departed ai 
last, under a salute of twenty-one guns, and the fatigues 
of tlie day weits satisfactorily bronglit to a close. 1 
afterwards sent the r.ajah tlie presents I had liroiight 
for him, consisting of ii silk sarong, some yards of red 
cloth and vtdvet, a }iooket pistol, sf'issors and knives, 
with tea, biscuits, sweetmeats, C^liina playtitings, Ac. Ac.’ 
Theiuferior cliiefs were also presente>l with a few artide-s; 
and nothing was more accept.'ible than small looking- 
glasses, before which some of tlie lower orders, quite 
ignorant of the reflection, wer»* contimmlly laughing, 
moving, sitting and rising, to observe the corresponding 
efleet. 

All this ceremonial over, Mr Brooke priwpoiled to 
Inisiucss i and the first jmiiit was to receive permis¬ 
sion to visit the interior. This lieing readily conceded, 
the boats were next morning launched, and a native 
prahn, with a en*w of Malays, .attended the jiarty. The 
(■(mntry is desrribed as fertile lieyoml conception. At 
sliort distances, little clusters of native houses studded 
the hanks of the rivt-r. Tiie verdant jungle reached to 
the water’s edge, and on the cleared spots clumps of 
trees arose, whidi would be the pride of any park in 
Hurope. Monkeys, in great nnmtx'rs, frisked among the 
branches; doer and wild hogs were abundant aud on 
one oecaaion the attendant pangeran treated tlieni to a 
deer-hunt after the native fiwhion. By day they pnlled 
up tho river, wondering and admiring; by night they 
lodged in the best house of the nearest village, broiled 
their venison on a stick, flavoured it with a glass of 
sherry, smoked their cigars, and laid their heads on the 
pillow with as entire a feeling of security as tliougli 
reposing in England. A description of one of yic.se vil¬ 
lage dwellings, situated some sixty miles inland, is given 
as .a noTci^. * Built.’ says Mr Brooke, ‘ like otlier 
Malay houses, on posts, floored with split bamboo, and 
wivored with tiie leaf of tlte Hepa palm, it luesenls the 
very bmu ideal of ftagiHty,-.liut nflbrds at the same 
time many iMlvantages, Mid, with a little improvement, 
might be rendered admirably calculated for a new settler 
iiv any warm reuntry. It ia built at very small expense, 
is remarkably roomja free from damp, and weather-proof, 
'iho interior of the house consists of four rooms: the 
mitre one large and commodious; tlie front narrower, 
but ri)irty<rix foet in length; a family sleeping-ii^rt- 
ment on one side; and a kitchen at the back, ^ese 
tpartmmts are divided one from tho other by partitions 


made of the Nepa > tiie flooniwere njoely spread with 
strong mats of Dyak mannfa^urc, and «((Air arrfwl, 
finer white mats were laid over those. The entrance of 
the house is approached by a steep ladder, which, i« 
case of attack, is easily removed.’ 

Having returned to Sarawak, the next steip was to 
take a survey of the neighbouring coast, and to run np 
the navigable rivers os far as possible. In this oper^ 
tion Mr Brooke had every facility given him by tod 
rajab,.had an escort of native boats, and accompanying 
pangerana Among the most interesting rivers visitM 
was that of the Lundu, a stream half a mile wide at its 
month, and liJO yards oif Tungong, a Dyak village, situ¬ 
ated alwut eighteen miles in the interior. Tlte description 
of this village and its inlpibitants, the Sibnowan Dyaks, 
forms one of the most interesting novelties in the 
journal. * Tungong stands on the bank (going up), 
close to tiie margin of the stream, and is enclosed by a 
slight stockade. Within this defence there is one enor¬ 
mous house for tlic whole population, and tliree pr four 
small huts. The exterior of the defence, between it and 
the river, is occupicil by sheds for prahns, and at each 
extremity are one or two houses belonging to Malay 
residents. The common habitation, as rude as it is en¬ 
ormous, measures 594 feet in length: and the front room, 
or street, is the entire length of the building, and 21 
fret broad. The hack part is divided by mat-partitions 
into the private apartments of the v<ariou8 families; and 
of these there are forty-five separate doors, leading from 
tlie public apartmbnt. The widowers and j'oung un- 
ni.aiTii-d men wcupy the public room, as only those with 
wives are entitled to tlie advantage of separate rooms. 
This {diflec is’raised twelve feet from the ground, and 
tiie ine.'iiis of ascent is by the trunk of a tree with 
notclies cut in it—a most difficult, .steep, and awkward 
lailder. In front is a terr.ice fift) feet broad, tunning 
p.artially alonk the front of the building, formed, like 
tlK- floors, of split iKiijiboo. This platform, os well as 
! tlie front room, liesides tlie regular inliabitants, is the 
^resort of pigs, dogs, birds, monkeys, and fowl, and pre¬ 
sents a glorious scene of confusion and Imstle. Here ; 
tlie ordin.iry occupations of domestic labour are carried 
on—]iadi ground, mats nimie, &c. &e. There were two j 
hundred men, w-omen, and children, counted in the room I 
and in front wliilst we were there in the middle of the 
<luy; and allowing for tiiosc abroad, and those in their 
own rooms, theVhiile community cannot be reckoned 
at los.s than Jbur hundred souls. Overhead, about seven j 
feet high, is a scrend crazy storey, on which are stowed 
tlicir stores of fooii, and their implements of labour and 
war. Along the large room arc hung many cots, four 
feet long, formetl of the hollowed trunks of trees cut in 
half, which answer the pii-pose of seats by day and beds 
by niglit. The Sibnowan Itynks are a wM-looking, 
but apparently quiet and inglTensivc race. The apart¬ 
ment of their chief, bf nanm tiejugah, is situated nearly 
in the centre of the bHihlTng, and is Larger than any 
otlicr. In front of it nice mats were spread on the occa¬ 
sion of (Uir visit, whilst over our heads dangled about 
thirty giiHstly skulls, according to the custom of these 
peqpie. Tlie oJiief w'as a man of middle age. with a 
mild andjpleasing eountcnaifee, and gentle mannera 
He had around him several sons and relations, and one or 
two of tlie leading men of his tribe; but the rest seemed 
by no means to be restraineii by his presence, or to show 
him any particular marks of respect—certainly not the 
slightest of the sqgvilo obsequiousness observed by the 
JIalays liefore their prince. Their dress consists of a 
single strip of cloth round the loins, with the ends 
hanging down before and behind; and a light turban, 
couipo^ of tho bark of trees, round the head, so ar¬ 
ranged. that the front is stuck up, somewhat reSembUiig 
a short plume of feathers. Their figures are almost 
universally well-made, and showing great activity, wltb- • 
out great muscular development; but their stattire to 
diminutive, averaging from feur feet ten to fiw feito 
four Indies.’ ,, 

Bespecting Hie custom of adorning their houtet^rna 
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AluIIo, Mr Brooke is indUiied to regard it merely as a 
triumphant token of valour in the light or ambush, 
similar to the scalps of the North American Indians, 
and not as evidence of a cruel and indiscriminate bar¬ 
barity. . * On inquiring, I was told that it is indispens¬ 
ably necessary that a young man should priK-ure a skull 
before he gets married. On my urging them that the 
custom would be more honoured in the breach than in 
the observance, they replied that it was established 
from time immemorial, and could not be <tis]iensed 
with. Subsequently, however. Sejngah allowed tliat 
heads were very difficult to obtain now; and a young 
man might sometimes get married by giving presents 
to Ilia ladye-lovo's p.arents. At ail times they denied 
Warmly ever obtaining fyiy heads but tliosc of their 
cnepiies; adding they were bad ])eopte, and deserveil to 
die. I asked a young unmarried man wlietlicr he would 
be obligiHl to gel a liead before be could obtain a wife. 
He replic<l “Yes.” ‘•'When would be get one?” 
“ SntiB.” “ Where would he go to get one?” *‘To the 
Sarchus river.” I mention tliesc partieulars in detail, 
as I think, had tlieir prsictice extended to taking tlie 
liead of any defenceless traveller, or any Malay sur¬ 
prised in his dwelling or boat, 1 should have wormed the 
secret out of them.’ 

Of the general habits and mode of life among the 
Sibnowan Dyaks, Mr Urtsike gives the following inte¬ 
resting synopsis, whicli. witli little alteration, may bo 
taken as a fair picture of tiie numeriyis tribes tliat form 
the native population of Borneo. * Tiie men of this 
tribe marry but one wife, and that not iintil they Iiave 
attained the age of seventeen or eiglitecr. Tliein wed¬ 
ding ceremony is curious; aiuh as related, is ]a'rforincd 
by the bri.U- and bridegroom lieing brouglit in proces¬ 
sion along tiie large room, where .a briu’e of fowl» are 
placed over tiie bridegroom’s neck, wln^li he wliirls 
seven times round hi.s liead. Tiie fowls lire tlien killed, 
and their blood sprinkled on forcliead of iiie jciir, 
wliieh done, tliey are cooked, and eaten by tlic iiew- 
married (Hiuple alon", whilst tlic rest feast and drink' 
during the whole night.—Tlicir dead an- put in a coffin, 
and buried: but Sejugali informed me tliat tiie different 
tribes vajry in this particular ; and it would apja'nr tliey 
diffio’from their near nciglibonrs the Dyaks of Lumlii. 
Like these neighbours, also, the Sibnowans seem to 
have little or no i<lca of a God. Tliey offer prayers to 
BLedura, the great Dyak cliief of fiirmer ^lys. LViests 
and ceremonies they liavc none: the tliu‘k'.>.st mist of 
darkness is over tliem; hut liow mucti easier i.s it to 
dispel darkness wjitli light, than to overcome tlic false 
blaze with tiie rays of trutli! 'I'lie manners of tlic men 
of this tribe are somewh.at reserved, but frank; wiiiNt 
the women ajqieurcd more chciTfnl„nnJ more jnclincl 
to laugh and joke at our peculiarities. Altliongh ttie 
first Europeans tlicy had*-cvtT viceii, we were by 1,0 
means annoyed by tlieir lAriosity; and their honesty 
is to be praised, for, though up(i<irtuiiitieH were not 
wanting, tliey never on any occasion attempted to 
pilfer. Their colour resembles tiie Malay, ariu is fully 
as dark; and the cast of their countenance 'lues not 
favour the notion that ^liey are sprung from a "dis¬ 
tinct origin. Tliey never intermarry with ftie Malaya, 
so as to intermingle the two people; and the chastity of 
their women gives no presumption of its otherwise oe- 
curiing. Tlieir stature, as i have before remained, is 
diminutive, their eyes are small and quick, their noses 
usually flstfened, and their figures clean and well- 
formeu, but not athletic. Botli sexes generally wear 
the hair long add turned up, but the ebier men often 
cut it short. As is nataral, tliey are fond of the water, 
and constantly bathe; and their canoes are numerous. 
I counted fifty, besides ten or twelve small prahus, which 
they often build for sMe to the Malays, at a very mode¬ 
rate price indeed. Tiie men wfiar a number of fine cane 
ring^ neatly \forked (which we at first mistook fur 
hair),:-beIow the knee, or on tiie arm, and sometimes a 
btau ring or two; but they have no other ornaments. 
Tb«f ears of a few were pierced, but 1 saw nothing worn 


in them except a roll of thin pnlra kaf, to prevent the 
hole dosing. The women are decidedly good-looking, 
and far fairer tlian the men; their figures are well- 
shaped, and remarkable for thdr tmbonpomt. The ex¬ 
pression of their countenance is very good-humoured, 
and their ‘condition seems a liappy one. Their dress 
consists of a coarse stuff, very scanty (manufactured by 
the Sakarran Dyaks), reaching from the waist to the 
knee; around the waist they have rings of rattan, eitlier 
bhick or red; and the loins are hung round with-a 
number of lirass ornaments, made by their husliaiids. 
Above the waist they are entirely naked, nor do they 
wear any covering or ornament on tho head. Tliey 
have a few bracelets of brass, but neither ear-rings nor 
nose-riiig.s; and some, more lucky than the rest, wear a 
necklace of beads, l^iey prefer the smallest Venetian 
beads to tiie larger and more gaudy ones of England. 
Tile labour of the house, and all tlie d|pdgeiy', full upon 
tlic fi-malcs. They grind tlic rice, carry burdens, fetch 
w'liter, flsli, and work in the fields; but Ihongti on a 
par with otiier savages in this respect, they have many 
advantages. Tliey are not immured; .and oat in com¬ 
pany with the niiiles; and in most poiiil.s liold the 
same position towards their husbands aiiii eiiildren .as 
the European women. The children are entirely nalced; 
aiiil tlie only peculiarity I observed, is filing tlieir teeth 
to a slisip jioint. like tliosii of a sliark.’ 

Having snrveytal a I'onsiderablc portion of the coast, 
and ascended several of the rivers, to tho distance of 
thirty, fifty, and ciglity miles, Mr Brooke returned to 
Sarawak, witli 11 pretty aeenratc knowledge of tho na¬ 
ture and (yqiahilitics of that portion of Borneo, lie 
found that gold, tin, copper, antimony ore, porcelain 
clay, c 0 . 1 l, and iron, were amongst its niinerul produc¬ 
tions ; tliat timber fit for sbiii-huilding, aloes wooil, 
ebony, canes, rattans, wild nurineg and other spices, 
were everywhere in abiiri'limce; uiiil tliat sago, riee, 
edible birds’nests, las's’-wax, Ae. might also Im! made 
profitalile sourees ofconimeree. These matters he urged 
upon tlie attention of the riijnli, rcprcseiited to him how 
iinieli his country would be iKiiefltcd by a tra.ie with 
Sniea^iore, and so far convinced him of the heneflta tol>c 
derived from sucli procedure, tlnit Mr Brfioke’s subse¬ 
quent hiii-'-ess may tie said to bavo lieen tlien founded. 
After a few ilays’ rest iintl retitting, be bade a temporary 
adieu to Muda llassiiu and Siwawak, ami tlie liiiyalist 
droppeil down the fiver on her course to Bincapore. 


- * ’ 
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"I’o whqt happy event am 1 indehted for tliis early 
visit?' a^cd Mr William Matthews, addressing his 
ncpliew. who witli a ligtit step, and (xnintenance radiant 
with smiles, entered liis little hreakfast parlour. 

‘My master having given me a holiday, my good 
uiick',’ wiis the young man’s reply. , 

‘ Why,’ rejoined tlic old gentleman, ‘ ymi seem as 
pleased as a schoolboy who has not had a lioliday from 
iniilsiimmer till Christinas; but come, sit down,’ be 
added, ringing the bell for an additional coffbe>cup$ 'I 
daresay, you arc ready for breakfast after your walk 
from town; for I preamue th-it you did not ride?’ 

* No, sir, I did not ride; nevertheless I am neither 
tired nor hungry.’ 

• Neither tired nor hungry after a walk before break¬ 
fast of more than eight miles! Well, I can otdy account 
for this circumstance by supposing your thoughts to 
have been very agreeably occupied, which supposition, 
indeed, your smiles corroborate. Why, Gilbert, you are 
simly in love?’ 

‘You have not guessed far from the mark,' rejoii^ 
his nephew, colouring a little; ‘ and, to own the truth, I 
am come to Richmond this morning for '^e express pur¬ 
pose of obtaining your sanction to my choice.* « 
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Mr Matthewi looked grave, and aet down the cup of want^ that moral courage which ia' p««i ^ n fioUy qece«> 
collbe he ^aa just raiting to hia lipa. * You apeak aa if aary in the paranit of mde^ndence | and though, ftwm 
my aanctiott were a matter of course,’ he remarked, cause acareely known to himself hia wide re- 

dropping hia strain of raillery; ‘but I must hear more him with a stronger adecUon tlm bis brother, 

of ihia matter. A young man who is just out of his 

upprenti(»ship. and without the means ^ «P*Sn maTtiage ot tlio Joung Bncte Sltltt 

business for himself, is not m a situation to think ■of a thnugli usually an eaeni)v to precipitance, was in tliia 
wifu*’ instance easily won to consent It was the old gentte- 

‘ That is very true, my dear uncle; but Mr Williams miui’s wisli tb be formally introduced to the bride-elect; 
has ofl’ered to set me up in business; and not only so, hut as one of his frequent fits of gout confined him to 
but to furnish my house.’ his own residence during tiie season of preparation for 

* llo! ho I it is your master’s daughter vou are aiming ^he nuptials, and as his mphew, from some cause, did 
iitf* Matthews cxclamic(l« opeaing his eyes whle with 


The result of the above conversation was the speedy 
marriage of tlio young iieople; for Uncle Mattbowi, 
thougli usually an eaeni)v to precipitance, was in tliU 
instance easily won to consent It was the old gentte- 
mwi’s wisli tb be formally introduced to the bride-elect; 
but as one of his frequent fits of gout confined him to 
ids own residence during tlie season of preparation for 
the nuptials, and as his nephew, from some cause, did 

at?’ Matthews exclaimed, opening ids eyes wide with Tv ‘‘f 

I t .11 -,..1 .ru ■ 1 to forego that pleasure. No sooner, however, were the 

f; • w S. h‘ “«’* »ho<le, than, being a 

of tins before. jiltlp reeovemi, he made known hia intention of be- 

‘ Why, auck*, I was not certain, till very lately, tliat coming for a few days their guest 
1 sliould be accepted by the young lady ; tliat was the * Annie, my love,’ cried the husband, addressing bis 
reason.’ ’ ' fair bride on tiiu evening of the day iu whiph he re- 

‘ And wliich of the girls has cliarinei you into the comnmnication, ‘.you must set your houw 


1 sliould be accepted by the young lady ; tliat was the ‘ Annie, my love,’ cried the husband, addressing bis 
reason.’ ’ ' fair bride on tiiu evening of the day iu whiph he re- 

‘ And wliich of the girls has cliarinei you into the *'»- communication, ‘you must set your house 

desire to become a iiciiodict; for, if 1 recollect right, '‘J'l'lfPie to-morrowand he pli^d his uncles 
ih«ri‘ 4 r» iiin..?' f ’ letter in liei- hand as lie 8{K>ke. Annie smiled, and 

. , . . “ , , I i . , glanced at tlic contents witli evident satisfaction. 

Amnc, tlic second dauglitcr, wiio, you may iiurhaps . ^ sliall lie picajicd to receive any relative of yours, 
remi-mbcr, is tile prettiest.’ my j,.ar tlilUTt.’ slie affeotionatcly said; ‘but, above 

‘ Not I,’ rejoined llie old gentieuiaii laughing; ‘ I did all, one of v,!.ora 1 have heard such an excellent cha- 

not take siifHciont notice ; but 1 trust tliat you liaic not riu'ter.’ * 

chosen the girl for her beauty, .and failed’ to look for ‘ Matthews is justly dear to me, if only for the 
tlmso qualifications wliicli are far more impirtant in a ; 'w a<\«l towards my motiicr,’ the young man 

I ri"..iiu-d; ‘but he s an ciddity—one of tliose persons 
... . . w Uosc favour a vi'fv slight matter may deprive you of.’ 

Jlc-auty is Anmc illiams’s least attraction, 1 assure s otlierwise, fnim liis unde- 

you, sir, tlic young man interposed; ‘hut I tiioiigiit viatnig kindness to you and your hrotber.’ i 

that the information that she iv.is tlie liandsijiiiest, inigltt ‘My brotlier flas always beci tureful not to offend j 
bring her to your recollection better than cither licr him,'(Jilbert returned; ‘ bur, fi jIu tlic fict of my having ji 

name or age.' h'ss caiitn.V, I have more tlian once jeopanliscd my in- j! 

‘We may dilier in our ideas of female loveliness,’ ‘crcht in his will.’, „ . u, t '> 

remarked the uncle; ‘ l.ut it is natural f ,r von to ima- ! V"-' ^ i 

, I « . . ^ , v . think, jjivff nu' i.ir more coiu’orn than any pecuniary 

gme tiic huly of your dio.ee to l.c the most bi-aut.Ml. j ,,7;^.,,^ j Reproach. 

Well, well, I don t know wbctlier it may not be l.est for ,.u,a .,„i,.kly n-joined ■ 

a man to marry in Ids youth,’ lie proexcdcd after a bru-f ppifpctly iiidifl'erent to j 

pause. ‘ i can't 8.iy l>ut tliat 1 have wished that I had tlie possession of wcnltli, and that it wa’s for licr alone ! 

done SO; though it may be better for you :ind your lie ite.sired it. ^ | 

brother that I liid not. I am not a baeliclor exactly 'I'lie eonveisatloii dropiwd lor the presi'nt; but it wm 
from dioice, and 1 don't iidvoe:ife tlic state.’ resumed liy ftio hnsliiiii*! ere the evi niiig liad elapsed. i 

Mr William Aiuttliews was a tradesman, win., liavinc ‘ J;"'’ 

aniaRscu sutnciMit property in bunuKs^ to retm* sonu*- ^ 

wliat early iu life, had for tile last seven j'cars enjoyed '. caution!’ tlic voung wifi? r#|>eated, whilst a smile 
it in a picturesque little cottage on the banks of tlie played uiion her ingenuous eounteiiaiiee; ‘ you uecd not. | 
Tliamcs, in tlic vicinity of Uidimond; and James and iicar (Jilbert, be nndi r any apprdiensiou' that 1 shall j 

(filbert Paulklmid were tlu; sons of a sister, l.ately de- oll’cnd; I .am too prcdispo^ed to love bin).’ ^ , 

ceased, who iiad smait eigliteen years of widowlumd * 1 am under nojipprekenMon of that kind, he m^.e ,• 

beneath his hospitalil- roof. He was universally looked and .\i.mT i.oVor the first time n*’**;"^Jj'* I 

upon iw a just ami upright man; but by some was regain ids fav-our.’ | 

.leemed penurious, Iweause lie did-not exiieml ins money . ytiilbert, by the bare supposl- 

80 freely upon Ids nephews as they imagined tliat he, j 

under the circumstances, ought to have done. The , 'p|jc voung man iiesitntcil. ‘ I sliall incur your cen- • 


oeocatn ..o»inva. e- roo.. u,.,. ; • but VOU marunw ittinglv bring me into such ! 

upon iw a just ami upright man; but by some was regain ids fav-our.’ | 

.leemed penurious, Iwausc he did-not exiK-ml liis money . ytiilbert, by the bare supposl- 

80 freely upon Ids nephews as they imagined tliat he, j 

under the circumstances, ought to have done. The , -pijc young man iiesitntcl. ‘ I sliall incur your cen- 
truth was this. Mr Mattlicws was one of tliose old- sure, Aiiide,’ he at Icngtif laltered fortli; ‘ but I must 
fashioned tradesmen who had risen to compi.tem-e by U-11 yon tiiat 1 liave practised a little licceptiou, in oriier 

his own good conduct and indusiry, haviiiffcommeiiced to obtain his consent to our uoioii. , ' 

. 4 , , . J 4 . . V • 1 1 ... reely. but tin- look of deep dista-ss which overspreaa 

m the very lowest .Icfairtment of his business; and 1 e " P not escape his obser- 

waa of opinion that young men were more likely to - Dearest Annie,’ he exclaimed, encircling her 


succeed who depend upon tlioir own resources. In 
accordance with thia notion, rather than from any 
selfish desire to expend his money' upon himself, he liad 
put tliem in a way of earning their own living, by 
apprenticing tliem to tlie trades tliey respectively made 


form, whieli seemed sinking under the distressing _in- 
tbrmatimi his last sentence had otinveye.1. and drawing 
her towards liini with ten.leracss—‘ dearest Annie, do not 
alarm yourself tims; I am not about U- confess inys^ 
auilt V of aiiv very lieinous offence; it was but a “ white 

...7 _.•.* 4 • • . a. sr . .8. I,...!. 


Choice of. James liad already, he said, given proof of lie- 

the wisdom of his plan, having comlueted himself iu been a kind friend to my family, as well as to iM^f, 
such a manner os to be received by his late masters as and 1 am gniteftil for the 
a jimtor partner iu the tom. OUbert. however, was of 


a character less decided; bis virtues were of the nega¬ 
tive orto. He was neither dissipated nor idle, but he 


which is the parsimonious spirit whicli he denbtnjnates 
ptudt-noc. I knew that it would be ukIbss Hr tiJk to ^ 
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him of heitinniag the worl^ on credit, even though the to his nephew, who wu lihni;' from tlie dinner table to 
meditor be my wife’s father,-Mid I just led him to be- return to his business, wliicli was at some distance ftora 
Heve that Mr Williams furnished this house, and set me his dwcUinR-house, that it would give him an oppor- 
up in business, in the room of a marriage portion for tunity of drinking tea if/e-d-Zete with hu fair hostess, 
you; that is all, Annie, so you need not look so terri- ‘ Here’s a parcel from a linen-draper directed to you, 
fled.’ n)>’am,’ cried Mrs Fanlkland's little handmaid, as she 

* And you wish me to corroborate these false state- entered the parlour just as her mistoess and her visitor 
ments?’ the young wife, in breathless agitatioo, in- had'flnishcd the social evening meal, 
quiringly rejoined. ‘It can’t be for me.’Annie returned, rising as she* 

‘ To be sure I do; that is, if my unde should make spoke to examine the direction, ‘ for 1 have not ordered 
any allusion to the subject. It is scarcely likely; yet anything of the kind.’ - 

he may do so; for he is not very delicate in such mat- ‘It’s quite right, Kachel,’ interposed Unde Matthews 
ters, and it is better to be qpon your guard.’ with one of his benevolent smiles; ‘ it is for yon, my 

*Oh,fiilbert,’8heexclaimed, bursting into tears,‘yon dear girl, though you have not ordered ilj that is, if 
have imposed a task on me IVoip which I shrink with yon will accept of it from the hands of an old bachelor: 
abhorrence. I have been tadgbt to regard truth as the and now let me have the pleasure of seeing you open 
basis of all moral good. My departed mother's dying it.’ 

injunction was, that 1 and my sisters should never, in ‘ You are always performing some act of kindness, 
the slightest degree, swerve from it; and I would sooner sir,’ Annie observed as her nimble Angers iiegan to 
be depri\ 9 d of a fortune, than thus act against my cun- untie the knotted string with which the packet was : 
science.' bound. , _ I 

‘Then you will selAshly entail all the ignominy on ‘Ah, that is just as I hoped,’ tlie old gentleman I 
met’ the husliand excbiinied, suddenly-relinqaishing his hastily exclaimed, familiarly patting her on the shoul- i 
hedd, and rising from his seat in anger. ‘My love for der; ‘yon little think, perhaps, how 1 watcli yon, j 
you has brought me into this dilemma, and you heart- nor from what apparently small mutters 1 draw niy j 
iessly leave me to reap the eonseqnenwis! 1 did not cuiielnsions. Had you seized the scissors, which were | 
expect this from one who professed such .aflVetinn for just at liand on your work-table, to cut tbe twine, | 
me,’ he dlmost flereely added, as he threw liimsulf into instead of setting your Angers to work to untie it, I 
a ciiair, and covered his face with his hands. should liave set you down for an extravagant little 

This was the bitterest moment jioor %nnie had ever jade, notwithstanding all your show of economy.’ 1 

known. With the exception of the loss of her e.teellent ‘Tliat would have Ixieii drawing rather a hard con- 
maternal parent, her life had been one of sunshine, and elusion; for tlie eager desire we ladies are said to have 
she had commenced her new diitjcs witli all tlie hojHj for tlie possession of new articles of dress, might have 
and trust of au ingenuous and loving spirit. She had pleaded an apology, I think, for thc iise of the scissors.’ 
hitlicrto seen Imt tbe bright side of lira' husband's elia- ‘ No, no, it would nut,’ he pertinaciously returned; 
racter; she had heard lier father coniineiid ids iiulus- ‘ a careful woman is careful at all times, even from 
trious and steady conduct; she hn<l herselA^ witnessed habit. You have convinced me, by this little act, that 
his affection for his mother and brother j and she knew you are a Alting wife for a young tradesman, and yoa 
him to be kind-hearted and genelous. Of tlie strength well deserve tliis trifling testimony of iny regard;’ and 
of his principles siie had had no opportunity of judging, a,s lie spoke lie nnfoldeil the paper, displaying a roll of ! 
and she had taken it for granted that he was all she ncii figured silk, together witli a variety of ribbons and | 
could desire in that respect. The discovery the last laces. ‘I hoiw I liave pleased you in my cliou* of 
few moments had made, that he could lie guilty of a colours ?' be ]>ursucd; ‘ I have not bad much occasion to 
premeditated falsehood, and afterw'ards try to palliate, exercise my taste in the selection of female gear, but J ' 
if not vindicate the act, by the miserable subterfnge of have done my best, and we will have a light to examine ' 
its expediency, now brought a blight upon licr young them.’ 

heart; yet reproach him she would not, thuugli she felt ‘ I cannot Ixi otlierwise than pleased with whateve,’ 
that her happiness was wrecked; for wliat Confidence you do or say, niy dear uncle.’ 

could she place in one on whose word slic could not rely? ‘Don’t be so certain upon that liead,’ he exclaimed 
With diffinent feelings did the young wife now pre- as he reseated iii.niself beside the fire. ‘ I am about to 
pare for the reception of her exjiected guest; ami in- Jisk you a question which you wilLiierhaps deem rude; - 
stead of the affectionate warmth with which she would but I am nut prompted by idle curiosity, which 1 will | 
have greeted him, there was a constraint in Ver manner iirove to you when you have answered me.’ I 

altogether foreign to her nature, but wiiicli she in vain it was well for poor Annie that the candles were not ' 
endeavoured to overcome. Ihw attmtions were, how- yet introduced, or her agitation would have been pai- 
erer, unremitting during his s^y; and so grHtiflul was pable to her guest, thougli she, with forced composure, 
the old gentleman with her uncMtentatious kindness and replied that she was ready to answer any question he 
ctTorts to please, notwithstanding her reserve, which he might think proper to put to her. 
generoudy set down to girlisli timidity, that ha pro- ‘ Well, my dear,’ h4 resumed, drawing her nffiiction- 
trseted the visit to a fortnight whicli he hail iiitcndcrl to ately into a cliair by his side, ‘ J wish you to treat me 
bo for only a few days. No words can express the anguisii with the same confidence as you would your father, I 
Annie endured during that pfc-iod: she every da;g feared already regard you in the light of a daughter. ’ 
some reference to the subject which so entirely en- ‘ You have ever acted as a father towards my bus- 
grossed her thoughts. She dared not ask bis opinion band, and Ijshould love you if only for your goodnm 
on. uiy matter which could in anyway lead to the to one who is so dear to me,’ Annie returned with enra- 
dreadM topii^ and a flash of crimson would often suffuse tion. 

hw cheek at an Imaginary allusion to it. At length Mr ‘ That is a pretty wifely speech; hut U my time is 
Matthews flxed a day for his departure; and his young brief, I must t>e concise, and to tbe point, for 1 anti de- 
hostess. who, .under different uircumstancef, would have sirous of satisfying my mind before 1 go. The question 
been delighted to detain himlis her guest for a longer I wish to ask you, my dear girl, is tbU--did your father 
period, inwardly rqjoiced at the announcement, thinking furnish your house, and set, your husband up in his 
It would rdieve her mind, at least for the present, of a present business?’ 

heavy burden. As a stage-coach for Kiehmond passed The dreaded moment had come; the quesUon she had 
the door esurly in the evening,tile old gentleman resolved so long endeavoured to xsuiT was asked; stiU it wag 
to wait for it, saying that he had some little business put in such words as ik^ to call forth » postlivt,false- . 
to attend to in the dtourse of the afternoon. Annie, with hood, if nqdied to in the affirmative; for her father had 
her wonted thoughtful kbidness. proposed making him fiiruished the. house, had. set her husband up iq busi- 
an early jea; whi^ offer he smilingly accepted, obeerving ness; though tbe money was to he burned by quarterly 
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iiutMlmcata from the profit^ She faltered forth, 'Hii 

m: 

*Ia ll«ai of a marrii^e-dower for you, my dear 
Annie?’ 

Had not tile darknm prevented) her fpieat would have 
percoiveil the fearful atrufoite pictured in those fcatui;ps 
I which had ever been an index to. her heart, and that 
i site was giving utterance to a falsehood as she uttdred 
I the little monosyllable ‘ Yes.’ 

I ' It is enough,’ Mr Matthews exclaimed; * I can rely 
I upon your word; though, to confess the truth, I liud 
I reason to sus^t that Oilburt had raisrepreseuted tite 
. affair. I am luippy, however, to find that it is not so.' 

I ' What would Annie have given at that moment to 
, have thrown lierself at the feet of her aged friend and 
I acknowledged the deception. Such was the course her 
I feelings and her conscience prompted. But the bitter 
I words which had escaped her husband's lips when s)u> 
i h.ad indirectly reproved him by asserting her own love of 
; truth, still rung in her cars; and she could not summon 
courage to make known his delinquency. Had time been 
' given her for consideration, her ixstter feelings would 
' probably liave obtained the mastery; but Mr Matthews 
- now rose hastily to prepare for departure, observing 
■ that the stage would be at the door before be was 
ready; and Annie’s minfusinn and trepidation were un¬ 
noticed, ns she busily occupied Iicrself in helping liim to 

I put on ins greatcoat, and tying tlic warm cravat around 
' his neck. After ejaculating a hearty benison, he dei^ 

II parted, leaving the nnhappy girl in a state of torture 
jl even greeter tlian tliat she Imd before endured. SIic 
' re-entered the parlour, and putting aside the teBtiiemiv 

! of his afl’ection with a sickening heart, threw herself 
i upon her knees and sobbed violently. She felt she dared 
' not ask the Almiglity's forgiveness of a sin which she 
' must still conmal from tiic knowledge of him against 
j whohi it had been conimittisl. I’oor Annie had, from 
the {»mmeni.emcnt, pursueii the .wrong course. Her 
j conscience bad prompted the pkain path of duty; but 
' timidity, and a false estimate of tlic duty she owed t) 
her husband, had led her into a devious path, from 
which it was now difficnlt to oxtricato herself. She 
had not dared to premeditate the utterance of an 
untruth; but she loft herself without that Omnipo¬ 
tent aid which was never yet implored in vain, erro¬ 
neously triMting to tlie impulse of the moment, when 
sbe ought to have strciigtiieneil her mind for the exi¬ 
gence by prayer. (Jiibctt returned from his accustomed 
(amupatinii, and as his wife had by that time re¬ 
gained her RcU’-posscssion, he guesstni not the trial slic 
liad for his sake endured. The evening passed without 
any allusion being made to the. subject; but from that 
hour Annie Faulktand was an altered being. The naivete 
whicli had once given such a charm to her manners, 
was exchanged for a morbid melancholy, for whicli no 
one could account, and which undermined her health. 
She iiad now lost her own self-resiioct, and with it her 
happiness. Tliero was no one—her husband scarcely 
excepted—who was more concerned in her declining 
state than was Uncle Matthews, lie, from the iieriod 
of his first visit, had wnceived a warm attachment 
for her, which had strcngtliencd with each succeeding 
interview. He little imagined, os he addressed her witli 
paternal tenderness, that his presence augmented her 
snfihrings, and that the apprehension of the discovery 
of the duplicity made her dread his affuctionatc glance, 
.and tremble at hi* approach. Three years thus passes!, 
and the debt which l^ulkland had contracted was now 
liquidated. Mr Matthews had liberaliy contributed a 
. considerable sum to aid him in his business, and this 
had enabled the young man to defi-ny the debt sooner 
than he had expected. To his credit it should be told, 
timt he was icrupulous in denying himself any article 
of luxuiy till it was cancelled—a line of conduct in 
which his wift wanniy concurred. 

1?iic duties of a mother now devolved on our young 
heroine; and titisdelightfal task served for a time to 
wean her tholigihts firotn the att-ahsorbing subject Her 


bodily heoltii ^ not. however, improve; and after the 
birth of Iwr second child, the symptoms of incipient 
consumption became too evident to be mistaken.. Every 
means which affection could devise, or . money could 
purchase, was resorted to in order to che^ tha.progress 
of the disease, 'riicre were times when the patient ex¬ 
perienced so much apparent benefit tiiat her relatives 
entertained hopes of her altimnte recovery: but these 
liopcs proved only a delusion. The sure termination erf 
that devastating malady, which has, till of late, been 
deemed incurable, came at last, and cut off tlie Mr 
young wife B'ora the midst of her little domestic circle, 
in her fivc-and-twenticth year. 

The invalid had, in compliance with Mr Matthews’s 
express desire, been removed to hts cottage at Kichmond, 
and it was there tii.'it site fircathed her last sigh. Her 
decay had been gradual; and her end was so peaceful, 
that no apprehensions that she was worse thm nsual 
were entertained on the morning of the day of her death, 
when her husband was obliged to leave her trwepair to 
his business in town, 'llic evening eanic—it was a 
tranquil summer’s eve—and she was placed, at her own 
request, on a conch before her chamber window, that , 
she might catch a view of the noble river and the beau- ! 
tifully-diversified pro8p<*ct beyond. Mr Mattiiews was j 
at the time cunflncil to his own apartment by one of his I 
iittocks of gont. Mary Williams, who, during her 
sister’s protracted illness, had liecome her attentive and 
dcvotcil nurse, had, worn out by solicitude, been persuaded 
by Annie to refire for a short time to rest. She was 
tlieivfore left with her little son, a boy of five years i 
otil^ who ha^ iHigged permission to watch by her side, 
promising to he viry quiet, if allowed to do so. ‘ James,’ 
she feebly said, addressing the child when tliey were 
alone, ‘ you will soon lose your jmor mother; but you 
must be a gootl twy, and be a eemfort to your dear 
father, andV protector to your little sister.’ 

‘ Yon must not dif—j^-ou shnli not die, mammal’ the 
cliiW passionately intemipteil her by exclaiming; and 
lie rose as lie spoke from the little stool on wliicli he 
had Iwen seated by her side. 

‘.Say, my dear,'! must die ; it is God’s will, and we 
ought not therefore to murmur; bnt 1 wish to say a 
few words to yon, wliicli you must promise me never 
to forget. Y'ou arc very young, James; and if you 
don’t n'peat tijem every day, they may iwrhaps escape 
your memory. Will you promi«>me to do this?’ 

‘Oh yes? the child sobbed forth; ‘but. 1 am sure I 
sb.all never forget anything you have said to me, my | 
dear, go<Kl, best manini.a.’ I 

■ Don't cvall me good, my love,’ the mother returned, ; 
whilst the hectic flusli upon her cheek griiw deeper; ‘ 1 i 
am about to tell you something which will let you | 
know that I am not good; but 1 make it known because j 
I hoiH! it may save^on fr*m falling into a similar fault. , 
1 once told a lie, James. was not a lie that would do ^ 
anybody any barm, and I told it to prevent one I dearly i 
loved from being thought ill of: but it was wicked, and 1 
I liavdhiever lieen happy since the day 1 wa.s guilty of I 
it.’ The boy looked up in nni.'izeincnt. ‘ Yon liwy well i 
Iitik surprised, my sweet cliild,’ the invalid pursued, 
pressingtiim to lier heart wftli a maternal embrace. ‘ I 
have always tenght you to tell the trntb, and 1 will teadi 
yon w'ith my dying breath. ^ly very death is a lesson 
for 3 * 011 ; for 1 am the victim of a deviation from trutii. 

I might have died now, if 1 had never told a fatsehood,’ 
she resumed after a brief pause; * hut Mxfiieve that 1 
'should not. It lias pvo 3 'od ujain my mind, injured my 
health, and hastened, if no^isitivdy cinsed, my deatii. 
Do not weep, my love; God nas, I trust, forgiven me tliat 
ami all m 3 other uiTonccs, and will take me to himself. 
But it is my wish that, you repeat tlicse words evegy 
morning when you rise, and teach Jronr little sister Annie 
to do the same—” Afy mnther intreatni me with her dymg 
breath never to tell n lie." ’ Exhaust^ with the 
she sunk back upon the scroll of the conch, from wlihih 
she hud partially arisen, and a f^w hours subseqtibntlj 
her gentle spirit took its flight from earth. a 
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Mrs Faulklaod’s death vf t deeply felt in the domesiio 
drt^ where her unostentatioae virtaes hod been called 
into action; but the cfllict it produced differed accord¬ 
ing to tlie characters of the bereaved. Mr Matthews, 
though experiencing a pang equal to what the loss of 
a dutifhl and affectionate daughter would have in-flicted, 
bore it with the Christian fortitude which had at all 
seasons distinguished his coihluct. Mot so. however, the 
husband. T^lrrough the progress of the disease he had 
I pertinadonsly dung to the hope of his wife’s ultimate 
i restoration—a hope which was rattier founded on his 
I wishes than'on his judgment; and when the Wow came, 
j he felt it with tenfold soverity. Tlis naturally weak 
I mind was so'completely enfeebled by the event, tliat 
I great ftare were entertainec^ by his anxious family lest 
I he should sink into absolute in^bucility. Annie, a 
i sprightly littie creature of scawiely tlirco years old, was 
1 to6 young to have any conception of the loss she had 
j sustained. With her the tear was ‘forgot as soon as 
I shedbut James, wlio was naturally more lliouglitful 
j than his sister, was not only ixiwcrfully affected at the 
! time, but experienced a change wliieh influuntaid his 
1 character througli his after-life. Miss Williams gene- 
[' ronsly devoted herself to the care of the motherless 
: children; and time, that great soother of grief, at lengtli 
; restored Gilbert Faulkland .almost to liis usual chcerful- 
. ness. Uncle Matthews was so fondly attached to his 
I second generation of nephews and nieces, as he facc- 
: taously termed them, that lie would gladly have detained 
them as constant inmates of his cottage, hail he not 
h heen unwilling to deprive their fatlur of the consolation 
: their presence afforded him. Little Annie, ifi particular, 

! dclighteil him with her 8portive«salli(!S. ISl;e grew the 
i counterpart of wlint lier departed mother liad been in 
1 extreme youMi, Isith as regarded the simpU* lieauty of 
' her face'and form, and tlie na'i’-ete of licr manners. 

I The latter years of the parent l.ad been enSbittered by 
1 one false step, which bad east a gkiom over her oilier- 
I wise buoyant spirits; but there was yet. no s'ld eireum- 
! stance to overshadow the sunshine of her innocent and 
I happy child. Tliougli Annie w-as the jiet and plaything 
I of her aged relative, he took no less interest in the 
welfare of her brother, who early discovered an energy 
I and strength of cliararter wliieli atfbrdeJ him tlie highest 
j satisfaction. As his years increased, lie became of great 
I service to his father, whose onec prosgorous business 
had declined whilst lie was sutleriiig so severely from 
his domestic affliction. When scarcely twelve years of 
age, any errand wlncli requircd punctuality and pru¬ 
dence was confldentjjy intrusted to him; and' I'aulkland 
1 contemplated having him duly apprenticed, and after¬ 
wards taking him as a partner iu ids business. 

The father was one day giving liis son directions re¬ 
specting some important eommerei-il trnnsaetinn, when, 
after explaining the wliole aKair, !%■ coneluded by say¬ 
ing that he roust by no meats let the parties to whom 
he was sent know that he was privy of the concern. 

'But Messrs Smithson and Jones know mu to be 
your son, and ntight try to draw some information from 
me,’ the boy interposed. 

* Then you must say th|,t you don’t know anythilig 
of the matter,’ l?aulkland quickly rejoined; bu* scarcely 
had these wo^s passed his lips, ere ho Iieartily re[)ented 
of having suffered them to escaiK- him; for tlie ln<ik of 
ststonishment and deep concern wideh marked thb ex¬ 
pressive features of his child, made Mm truly ashamed 
of the counBellic had given him. 

‘ Father,’ James solemnly returned, ‘ 1 would not utter 
an untruth to gain a fortunt.’ 

‘ No, that I am sure you would not, after teaching 
me to repeat dear mamma’s dying words every day for 
so many years!’ exclaimed Annie, who hod hitherto 
heen a silent, but not unattentive observer of what was 
passing between her father and brother. 

‘ "What do you pay, toy child ?’ Faulkland eagerly de¬ 
manded, catc^ng hU little girl by the hand, and draw¬ 
ing her towards mm ., Annie hung down her head and 
> bloshAi 'Vthat does she mean, James?* he fhrther 


demanded in extreme agitation! for a vague recollec- 
i tion of an event which had long ceased to dwell in his 
memory crossed his mind at this moment. The boy 
did not answer, ‘ I command yon to tell me what she 
means,’ Faulkland vociferated in a tone unlike that with 
which he was wont to address his children, and bis 
wh^le frame was convulsed as he spoke. ‘ As yon p^ 
fess'to he so scrUpulons with regard to truth, I desire 
that you conceal nothing from me,’ 

* Dear father,’ returned the hoy, though scarcely able 
to articulate the words for the rising tears which his 
parent’s unusual severity had called fortli, * it was for 
your soke I hesitated; but since you command, it is my 
duty to obey, liowevcr the information may pain vou.’ 

* Say on,’ Faulkland exclaimed, with a forced effort at 
composure, which really alarmed the trembUng girl 
whose hand he still hehL James had hitherto concealed 
the last cominunication of Ids dying mother from his 
remaining parent; because, young as be then was, he 
bad surmised tliat his father was the person for whom 
the sacrifluc qf truth had been mode. He had likewise { 
laid a strict injunction on liis sister to keep it a secret, ' 
which injunction she had inadvertently disregarded. 
But thus called upon, he now, without hesitation, re- i 
peated the whole of a conversation which had been too 
deeply graven on liis memory ever to be erased. Faulk- j 
land listened like one liewildered. Never till this mo- ■, 
jnent had he even vaguely imagined tlie jiowerful in- f 
flnence this breach of veracity had had upon his gentle I 
and devoted wife; he bad never even questioned lier as I 
to wliether sbe iiad eontlrmed his st.atemeiits or not. Her j 
prompt exclamation of disapproval on the evening oh I 
'whicli he had projiosed it, gaveliim reason to expect jj 

the latter; but lie had subsequently eoiijecliired tlie I, 
former to be the ease, from a rcm.ark liis unele had once | 
made on the subject. If tlie loss of his affcelionate. ami !! 
dcservedly-belovefl jmrtiier had preyed upon Ids mind, I j 
when ho believed himself to have done all a tender bus- 1; 
hand could do for her restoration, how was lie over- j] 
•jvhelmed by this second stroke! lie did not s|>eak, but, ]■ 
easting upon his children a look of unnttcrablc anguish, ;. 
rushed to the solitude of bis chamber, wliere, falling | 
upon his knees, he billcrly aeensed iiiinself of having j 
been the means of bringing his lovely and amiable wife i 
to a premature grave, and of bereaving his cliildren of ; 
their best and ablest protector. • Meimwliilu jioor Annie } 
would have given world* to recall the words she liad^so ■ 
nntliinkingly uttered; and James, liy turns, wept with ■ | 
and strove to comfort her. 

The result of the aggravated renewal of .Faulkland’s j! 
grief was a recurn of ids mental iimlody, from which he | 
did not rt'cover till wiliiin a few hours of his death, | 
which took place some months subsequently. Weak- 
nes.s of cliaraelcr had distinguislied him from child- 
heud, though tlie early truiidng he had received from j 
ids exeellciit mother, and tlie example of ids firm- , 
minded uncle, had saved him from lalliug into gross ; 
vices, 'riiis weakness had bowed down Ids manhood, ; 
and finally brought him to the grave. He spent ^he I- 
lucid interval given him in preparing his mind for that j 
ciiange which he now became fully aware was drawing I 
near; and the consolation which religion yields, and I 
the hopes it insjiires, could alone animate his ernsh^ 
spirit in this trying hour. 

On Undo Matthews once again devolved the office df ' 
fostering unprotected youth; and though age might have 
been pleaded as an excuse for his personal exertioni lu 
a matter of such importances he shrunk not from the 
arduous task. Towards the orphan children of Gtlhert 
Faulkland he performed a father’s part, as he liad done' 
twenty years previously towards their parent; and thpp 
even his deebuing days were gilded by active bene¬ 
volence. 

The sad events which hod made such a chB.sffl in the 
domestic circle were nevm* forgotten by the survivpra; < 
but after tlie first ebuilition of grief was post, tlie clastic 
spirits of youth returned to chase away the gloom, 
leaving only the deeply-rooted lesson on the heart, that 

/ 
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a firm adherence to tmth is the surest road to peace of 
mind 1 and tigit the slightest deviation from its narrow 
path—however it may be palliated and glossed over by 
tho plea, of expediency—is essentially wrong, and will 
in most instances woik out its own punishment, 

in those persons who mif^ht not be liable to it on ordi¬ 
nary occasions. On so steep alstope, it is itowddfy pos¬ 
sible to ascend in a direct lin}, and our advance wm 
consequently wavering and uncertain. We attained, 
however, in the space of an hour, the summit of tho 
Ool; and on looking backwards, we were almost torti- 


PASSAGE OF THE STllAULECK. . 

[Tha follnwlng aDcnnnt of tbla Interextlng aicnnilqn is translated 
hsmi 'A Frencli work by M. Dcsor, ou the (iluvwm of tho Higher 
Alps.] 

' \Vb had already (saya M. Eesor) been domiciled 
■ above a week in our solitary hut, on the surface of the 
, glacier, svhun the idea occurred to iia. that the moment 
! was favourable for the realisation of oiir favourite pro- 
I jeet; namely, that of attempting the passage of the 
. Strableck, by traversing the sea of ice separating tlic 
, i inferior glacier of Grindelwald from tliat of the Fin- 
i Btcraar. 'Die plan wiis no sooner broaebed than it 
, avfis acted upon. Guides were chosen, provisions pre¬ 
pared, and the fullnwing' morning was appointed fur 
the undertaking. To our great dUappoTntment. it 
dawned ui>on ns in a manner anything but propitious, 

' every surrounding object being enveloped in dense 
j. mist. Discouraging as tliis appeared to all parties, 
a ray of liupe Bctoti dawned upon us, on licaring our 
cliief guide, .locob Ijenthold, declare that tlie rising sun 
' would quickly dissipate the obnoxious canopy of fug 
wliieh liung over tis. Such was iinlei'd tlie case; tlie 
'• bl.ack apgte of the Finsteraarlioru soon began to ap- 
jicar; and we aeeorJingly started, tliougli still duuld- 
; fill as to tlie realisation of our guide’s prcdicion 
’ 11,-mlly luid we acconiplisbeil a quarter of a league, 

: when on a sadden tlie mists eleared .away in a sur¬ 
prising manner, diselosing the summits of tiie Slireek- 
bnm, Finsteraarliorn, (iheraarhom. Altiiiann. &n. the 
, peaks of whieli apjaiarcd us islands rising from tiii.s oee.'ui 
' of vapour, and glowing in tlic rays of tlie rising sun. 

Tlio time necessary to attain the foot of tlie Strah- 
Icck from our hut on the gliuder had iieen estimated at 
three hours, and as tiin iucliiiiitiori of tlie glacier is at 
i tilts point but sliglit, little ditliuiilty occurs in tritversiiig 
it. The crevasses wore generally covered by a coating 
! of snow, hardened liy file jirevious iiiglit.’s frost, and, as 
sneh, presented no danger. On approiu hiiig tin: Stiiili- 
hjek, however, these crevasses Isu'aine wider, and we 
' perceived several of tliem twelve or fifteen feet in »idtii. 

, These were avoided; and on reaching the foot of the 
j ascent, wo proceeded to ascertain its most acee.'.sihle 
: portions. .‘Is. this, tlien, the much dreaded pass of 
' the Strahieck,’ said Agassiz, ‘ from which so many 
; have retreated?’ We were, in fact, disupixiinted at its 
' appanmt want of elevation; wliilst, on the other hand, 
experience bad taiigiit ns tliut notliing can lie mure 
I deceptive tiiaii lieights and distances among the Alps. 

We now began tlie ascent, following closely in cia'ii 
i other's footstepsj Jacob and Wahrun leading the way. ! 
: anil carefully snunding the snow, lest any concealed 
'. crevMses should exist. Gradually the slope became 
i steeper and steeper, and the snow so dry and incuiicreiit, 

; tliat we sank up tq,thc knee at every step. Fearing, tliere- 
ftiFC, the occurrence of an accident, the guides considered 
H necessary to connect the whole party to one another by 
means of a long rope. Each person passed it round his 
*ownl)ody, tho guide Gaspurd being tliu first. IIL Agassi/, 
the second, ihm myself, JM. Coulon, and I’onrtales, and, 
lastly, two guides. Jacob and Wahren remained un¬ 
connected witli the rest of the party, in order to allow 
greater liberty in choosing the proper direction. In 
^Ih position, it was astUnishiug to notice tlie circiira- 
spcdlon and tang-froid displayed by these two hardy 
mountaineers—at one moment stamping under foot 
the soft snow, in order to prevent thoir followers from 
sinking too deeply i at another cutting out steps witii a 
hatchet, and then encouraging us, by voice and gestures, 
to remain at an equal distance from one another, and 
not to iook backwards—the view of the precipice lieing 
likely, in such circumstances, to produce giddiness, even 


fled at the steepness of the ascent, which, seen ftom 
below, had appeared to us i)p little worthy of notice. 

Our cliicf guide then announced to ns that, to his know¬ 
ledge, Jbtie passage of the Strableck had never before 
lieen accomplished in so short a space of time. The 
quantify of A'osh snow whicli had lately faUen was 
ill a great measure the cause of oar success, by fllliog 
up tlie crevasses, ivhicb, bad “they not been covered, 
would have presented innumerable obstades to vnr pro¬ 
gress. On attaining the summit of the pass, we per- j 
ceived at our feet the valley of Grindelwald, the Kheideck, i 
the Faalhorn, the Stockliorii, the Nicsen, bathed at its | 
foot by the rippling waves of the Lake of Thun. In j 
front rose the gigantie masses of the Eiger and Mbncb, 
a])parently in close proximity; a little to the •Ibuth- 
west, the triangular summit of the Jungfrau appeared 
.above tlie Vicaehefhonicc: to the east, our view was 
limited by the Slireckborn, which from this point pre¬ 
sented a far less imposing aspect than when seen irum 
our Imt on tho glacier. 

The summit of ihe pass is a small plateau, covered 
with an unbroken roat of snow, and presenting no cre¬ 
vasses on its surface. >Vc now proceeded to make a 
few observations with our instruments. The thenno- 
nielcr of Faiirenheit stooil a little above the freezing- 
paint, whilst the liygromcter of Saussure stood at 42 
degreijs, indicating an excessively dry state of the atmo- 
spbiT*-. I )ur observatiobs with the barometer gave us 
the lieight of tlie pass as 10,328 feet above the level of 
tlic iVIeditcrraneau. | 

Tiic wcatlijr liad now become perfectly serene, and i 
the sky apiicared of a deep blue, particularly in the ! 
7A intli. There was a peculiar elasticity in tbc ‘ 
atmosphere, tendinsr to destroy any feeling of fatigue i 
‘which the previous ascent might have produced. In jj 
fact our guides, in tlic exuberance of their spirits, be- ■ 1 
giin wrestling among themselves, when an incident oc- ; 
ciirred whicii instantly caused tlie must complete silence i 
among the party. Jacob lA'iithold had perceived cha- j 
niois on tho slopes of tlic J.ittic Slircekhorn, and we ' 
now saw, for tlrt ^ir^t time, these teiutiful animals in ! 
full liiierty. clearly discerned a female and one of j 
her kids dambering Towards tlie summit of a neigh- j 
bouring {leak. They soon disupxieared, but quickly re- 11 
turned into sight in company witli Jhree males; and, > 
by tile slowness of their motion, we had a most favour- I 
able opportu'/ity of examining them at out leisure i 
j through our teleseo]>Ps. ^ j 

It was now about ten o’clock a.m., and we agmu pro* , 
cecded on our coursoi^waAg Grindelwald; and as the 
slope of snow whidi lay beiore us was very steep, our 
guides proposed to us to slide down, taking tlie precaution I 
to connect till' party again by means of tlie rope. 'I’he I 
propriety of this measure was soon manifest; for we 
liad scarcely coinmciimi oiir descent, when tlie snow 
receded from under our feet, >nd one of the party ssuk 
up to the orciist in a crevass. Siicli was, however, the 
rapidity of our descent, tiiat w-e had but little time to 
reflect eonsequences which might have ensued 

had the pri'caiition previously mentioned been omitted. 

After having thus slid down a considerqifle portion of 
the slope, its steepness gradually increasing, we were 
obliged to abandon our previous method of progressiou 
—the crust of snow frequently yielding considerably^ to 
our footsteps, and thus rendering our maroh wavbring 
and slow. In addition to this iiiconvenicnoe, myidpoa-. 
stock slipped from my hand, and descending the iloM 
with great rapidity, war lost in the crevasses of we 
glacier which lay at our feet. \ 

We now directed our coarse towards tile Zqeseiibetv, 
where, finding the steepness of tho descent ienieir^t i 
dimiiusbod, we again slid down with cottpatatiTB fiid- . 
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Kty over tbe frozen snow. I now learned, to my cost, 
the Value of the mount^ pede on such occasions ; no* 
thin);, in fact, being male wearisome than the nceessity 
of sustaining Uic erect ]H>8ture whilst deprived of siicli 
a support. The muscles of the legs undergo excessive 
tension, and the difficulty of dhecting our course, or 
even of stopping it, when deprived of its valuable aid,* 
was but too. manifest M by chance M. Agassiz, who 
precoded me, increased hib speed, or M. I’ourtales, who 
fidlowed me closely, halted for a moment the motion 
thus imparted to the rope was mifficient to exffind me 
At fill! length on the surface of tbe snow. I repeatedly 
endeavour^ to raise myself, intreating my companions 
to .proceed more cautiously; they, liowever, were as 
little masters of tiieir own movements as myself. These 
fidls generally lin<i the effect Of implicating my two fol- 
lowm. Wearied at length by these contiiiueil misimi)8, 
we determined to accomplish the remainder of tlio de¬ 
scent by sliding down at full length on tlic snow. Wc 
arrived thus in safety at the foot of the slope; the 
guidw having previously stationed themselvos, to pre¬ 
vent our striking against the rocks. Uur chief jpiidc 
now informed us that tlie worst was over ; and having 
iilieratcd us from the confinement of tlie roi)C, we again 
proceeded towards Grindclwald. 

We now approae.hed the glacier of the Eiger, which 
descends from the northern flank of tlie Viescherliornec : 
its inclination is very considerable, whilst in the centre 
of the glacier there is seen a rock, called by the natives 
tlic Heissc-Plattc, wliich has nevcij been invaded by 
snow or ice. In tills portion of the glacier, during tlie 
year 1821, an aeeident of a fatal iiatim* oecnrml to a 
tiwiss clergyman named Mouroii: whilsUleaning^ni his 
pole, examining a creriiss, its ♦'dges gave way, and lie 
was precipitatisl headlong ilitn tlie abyss : ills inaiigled 
body was, afior considerable diilionlty, witlidraini from 
a depth of 121 feet, and carried by his friends to the 
parisli church of Grindclw.ald, and there mtorred. 

Having arrived at tlie fiiot. ofr tlie slojie, oiir course 
should have been directed towards tlic Zoesenberg. 
which 'lay to the left, or to the Meltenburg. Tiie» 
guides, however, advised ns to follow the edge of the 
glacier, this being apparently the shortest route. Biit, 
on attempting to do so, difficulties of an insurmountable 
character straightway presented themselves. Tiio i-re- 
vosscs suddenly became so numerous, that we were 
forced to regain the right border of tlip glacier by scal¬ 
ing its vertical walls of rock. Hardly, however, had 
we proceeded a short distance on tliesc* rocks, when 
fearful precipices c(iencd upon our view. Drivi'u again, 
by necessity, to desnmd upon tlic surface of the glacier, 
we proceeded to ^‘ck for a passage among the musses 
of ice and gaping crevasses. The difUciiity of aecom- 
plUhing this, caused us to despair of attifining tlie ter¬ 
mination of our journey ; and we were on the eve of 
retracing our footsteps, when ogf guides informed us 
that we were within a shdbt distance of (1 riiidelwald. 
This welcome nitvs revived our drooping courage ; and 
a^r a few more eflbrts. we diseoivcrod a gulley in the 
rock by whieh the descent upon the glacier might Vic 
accomplished. ‘Proceeding farther, wc had an oppor¬ 
tunity of witnessing one ^if the most beautiful pliAio- 
menu afforded by the glaciers. An imroenbe mass of 
: ice, having become detaclied from one of the lateral 
clefts on Idle glacier of the Eiger, fell with terrifle vio¬ 
lence on the glacier of Grindelwald. The avrfiaiiciie 
lasted for siweral minutes, bounding down the slope 
until it readued the surface of the glacier, which ap¬ 
peared at this spot as if covered with frcsli snow. Our 
attention was, however, soon diverted from this magnifi¬ 
cent spectacle; for, on turning an angle of the rock, a 
spontaneuns exclamation of delight burst from the lips 
of tile wbole party.on saddenly beholding tbe church and 
village of Grindelwald. To W eyes no valley liad ever 
before appeared so beautiful ; the glare of the ice and 
snow, which fo| several honrs had dazzled our sight, 
was now exchtmged for the verdure of the p^tures, 
watered by tlic foaming waves of the Lutsebine. 

i--; _ __ •. .. 

We now at length reached the level of the valloyf 
after descending constantly for live eousccutivc hours-— 
a tact which the tired condition of our limbs reminded 
us of. The distance i^roin the glacier to tiie village inn 
is but a quarter of an honr’s walk ; but such was tlw 
effect of the warm air of the valley upon us, that thi* 
short and trifling ascent fatigued us in a greater degree . 
flian the former part of our excursion ; or it rather 
awoke in us the sentiment of fatigne. It wm tliree 
o’clock v.M. when we entered the Hotel de I’Aigle, and 
no credit was at first given to our assertion, that we 
li.vl that morning left the glacier of the Aar : it appeared 
that the passage of tlic Strahleck liad never before 
been accomplished in so short a space of time, even by 
the chamois hunters. The mountaineers of the village, 
in fact, entertained a most exalted idea of our personal 
prowess; inasmuch as the rope, wliicli had so materially 
assisted us. had boon previously concealed by our guidei^ 
wiio stoutly inaintainod that our alpenstocks bad 
our sole aid during the course of tliis interesting'and 
hazardous adventure. 

• 

FIRESIDE CHIT-CHAT. 

KO. V. 1 

Thpy tnllc of tlie finn nrts—popular nmuwniifTitH .nul indnl|?<mc«i , 

—psiwnbrivkohi—tmuTy—(ramblinif—and railway dinMitfirs; an all 
wliicli (lUbjectA Gllaroo announces vory extratmlinary dne* 

Siitlteht. —What a c-apiUI exhibition of pictures there 
is this season. Are you fond of pictures? 

(!i/<tr(io.--Yvs ; that is to say, I like to look at good 
ones, r rannot say, however, tliat 1 am a buyer. To be 
so, requires a Iieavier purse and a more profound cre¬ 
dulity tliaii 1 happen to ])nsses.s. Them is a great deal 
of trash palmed off on tlioso not initiated in the niyste- i 
ries of tlie craft. | 

Slitfic .—^What is your opinion .as to tlie humanising 
inllueneo of pictures —say tlie fliio arts generally ? j 

Gil.—l consider tliat the contemplation of alt ob* j 
jeets of refined art tends to elevate tiie sentiments, , 
provided the mind is, generally speaking, cultiv.'itwl j 
ill other respects. T1ii.s, you will observe, is making i 
a considerable reservation ; yet not greater, I should i 
think, than the subject demands. I will try to explain ' 
myself. Ill Italy, the common people liavo n greater 
reli.sh for pieturjs than many of high rank in other 
countrie.«. ('f this class of productions tliey sec great j 
numbers in the churches ; while some of tiie finest ! 
sculptures .are equally open to their oiiservatinn. If • 
the fine arts could humanise anybody, it would be the i 
Italians, particuLwly the inhabitants of Romo and ' 
N.aples. Now, witli regard to the lower orders in Italy, j 
it does not appear that the frequent contemplatiun 
of sonic of tlic grandest aciiicvemcnts of the pendl 
is of the slightest effwA in making them honest, in-' 
dnstriotts, or cleanly in their habits. In one of the 
towns of Italy, a large collection of pictures, of the best 
masters, is ranged in the open street on the occasioh Of ' 
a certaiq annual festival. To this public exhibition, 
flock all the brigands wdthln twenty or thirty miles 
and these banditti may bo seen pushing about among 
the crowd, to criticise the works offered so fireely for in¬ 
spection. After the exhibition is over, says the traveller 
who mentions the circninstance, the brigands return to- 
the liighways and mountains, where they recommence 
their predatory,life, robbing and murdering without 
merry or remorse. It would appear frontthis, tiiat the 
fine arts have no nemssary bearing on mt^ity. As to 
tiieir connexion with mere good taste, in the way we 
understand it, I am ciiually at a loss to see any. such 
thing. A ftiend of mine, who, not long ago, spent a 
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wiater in Rome, had (XM»Rioii to gn one day to the house 
of one of the principal artists. He found this man and 
his fattdly livine in the midst of all that is slovenly and 
nasty ( his vrotka fhU of ideal beauty > of-the highest 
kind, bnt his own common life an oxemplifleation of all 
human beastliness We often, in England, meet artists 
of whimsical character, whose iiubits of life make this 
description far from incredible. ■> 

S(ii^.~Thcn you mean to say that a taste for the 
flue arts it of no use ? 

GU. —Far from it. It seems to ino that, by itself, 
this taste is of little use. J.iet us Iicgin at tlie be¬ 
ginning—the schoolmaster first, to o|)cn the umler- 
Btaiiding; literature to cultivate; and the arts to rellne. 

I should have no objection, however, to se<i pictorial I 
art aiding, as far as ft can aid, in tlic preliminary course j 
of culture. We sill know how children may la; amused j 
and interested with picture-books; sind the increasing 
desirp to visit galleries of paintings msiy Is; ennsidcred .is 
indiciitive of a distinct advstncu made in the isjpuhir I 
mind. Gratified with these signs of progress, or infill- 
eiuKil by other eunsideratiuns, some would’ exalt the 
fine arts beyond tbeir proper spbert;—make them all in 
all. According to them, the painter traiiseeuiis tlie 
eduiMtor, the |K)et, and the philosoplicr; tliuy talk of 
the 'divino Raphael’and the 'immortal C'orregio,’as 
if they were dcmigwls. Let me, however, do jiistiec*; 
it is priuei[Killy dilettanti who write and cltattcr in this 
sort of way about art and artists. 1 should say that .1 
man of really cultivated mind is above all this non¬ 
sense. 

atuke. —Still, you allow that then' may be an ad van- 
tag(; in improving the ])opnlar tistel-’ 

Gil,~ I rejieat tliat the exhiiiition of goisl pictures, or 
good designs and models in any branch of the tine art!-, 
may be made instrumental to general iinprovcnient, 
more particularly if the people are prepared hy educa¬ 
tion to relish and take lui interior in thi-se things. 
Tlio attracting of multitudes, for a time, from low pur¬ 
suits. anil giving them something hannkss to talk about, 
would alone furnish n reason for cncinir.iging such. c.\- 
hibitious. Ilettcr be amused with a walk through a 
gallery of pictures, tliaii with the siagitaclu of a horse¬ 
race, or a tavern potation. 

atHke .—There ara, as you know, parties who consider 
all sorts of ainiiseincnt sitifni. 

Gil. —That, 1 am sorry to say, is too true. I’orsons 
of this way of thinking err from ini excess of good in¬ 
tention. 'i'hey tail in making a just estimate of the 
wants of human nature. Work, books, study, devotion, 
out-of-door recreations, in-door aiiiusements—every¬ 
thing in its own time and place. My own uunvietnm is, 
that amusement, in some form or other, is a necessity of 
ouriiataie. Those, therefore, who would put it dowu, 
must neccssiurily fail, for tlicy liglit against nature. 
The ]icnt-up feelings only burst out in some unex- 
lioctcd and unpleasant way. AH naiun; is full of re¬ 
joicing. Even the lower animal.s dance, skip, and amuse 
themselves. Many of tliein go furtlicr—they arc fund 
of decoration. Some clean tlieniselvcs, in order to be 
neat and attractive { and c%rtaiu birds in Austrulhi arc 
observed to construct avenues tuid bowers of pretty 
shells and feathers, iu wliicii ttiey promenade daily, as 
if epjewing a cobyersuzioue. j\nd are not the fiuwcrs of 
tile field clothed in beauty, to gladden the eyes of lieus, 
and birds, and otlier creatures? Are not fishes covered 
wtRi' glittering and variegated scales ? Arc not sitclls, 
lying In the depths of the ocean, resplendent with hues 
which mock the painter’s palette ? Then, what sweet 
sounds expressed by some of the feathered tnbes! 
Barely all this ought to teiU'h us tiiat amusement, 
drawn ftom harmless simrts, recreations, a love of the 
beautify a low of melody and hariuoRy, is aliku nu- 
tutol and allowable. Unt it is only the gloomy who 
I ehCrish contrary views. Throughout Great urituin 
generaQy, in some quarters more tiian in others, there 
iias long been a morbid fear of iiopalar recreations. 
The eonsequeiino has been, that, driven or discouraged 


fhim what is ostensible and harmless, the peotde have 
sought relief in what is dande^ine and vknotts.' 'There 
would bo fewer taverns, if tlivke were more places of 
resort of a purer kind. f 

. Htuke. —Don’t you tliink it would bo a good thing to 
greatly limit the number of public-houses—give a Reense 
"to comparatively few? 

GiL —Where the number ij^ excessive, it ought cer¬ 
tainly to 1)e reduced; and I am inclined to tbinb that 
•on this subject the magistracy ara, for tlie must part, 
anytliirig but vigilant. Yet tlm adoption of any severe 
measure to limit public-houses is attended with serious 
diffiuulties, nut at first observable. Where a demand 
exists, there will of course be a supply. The puUic- 
houses arc a consequence of a demand for tiiosu enjoy¬ 
ments, sucli as they are, v^hicb are derived from tlmm. 
liy extinguishing them, the demand may, to a small 
extent, he limiteil iu operation; but, in the main, it will 
supply itself somewhere, and somehow. It has been 
I found, fur instance, that where licenses were refused, 
a clandestine trade of dram-selling lias sprung up^ suid 
to get .It the parties who thus infringe the law, is next 
to impossible. Bupposiiig tliat all the publi^bonses 
were shut up by autliurity, the selling of liquor would 
nut tlie less be carried un; the only dilTereiiee would 
In-, tliat the trade would be conducted in a private 
anil more objoetionablu manner. All that 1 shouid 
wisli to see done, is to license only parties of rcspecta- 
biliry. and to a reasonable extent. 

atulie. -That would be making tlie trade a kind of 
monopoly. 

G-l -It would in one sense: but of two evils, it 
I is liei-j to cliMMi tiu: least. So long as there is a 
general demaml for spirhuuiis and other liquors, it is 
surely of importance that the trade should be con- 
ducted on a respectable footing. Tor my part, I by 
no nicaiis .-ign.'c in abusing and calumniating the men 
who lU-votc thi-insulvi-s to tiiis profession. It is con- 
sisii 'It with neitlicr jJstlee nor expediency to make 
an outcry against tliese individuals. Tlrnr business is 
tiullieicntly unpleasant, without the obloquy which many 
woulii tlioughticssly he.ap upon it; and a very little 
reflection will sliow us tliat such obloquy can only liave 
the etteot of driving resiwctable persons from the trade, 
ami of consigning it to a lower, ]>erliaps a despicable; 
and dangci-oiis >-lass of six-icty. All tRe declamation in 
tbu world ugain.s$ pubiic-huuses will never subiiue in- 
tumpi-rana'. , 

Stukf .—1 have always entertained the opinion, that 
stringent regulations were desirable for public-houses 
and pawiiliroking establishments. Rqth are the blight 
of large towns. 

Oil.—I'xt both bo idaced under strict, tliough not 
severe and captious regulations; to that nobody can 
liave any objection. Thu thing 1 would deprecate is 
tliat kind <>f sweeping! severRy which always, in some 
way or other, defeats itstRi Take pawnbrokiiig, to 
whieli you have referred. ^Vhat tradi lias been ex- 
IHised to more unjust s.areasm ? Every cpitliet of abase 
has lieen poured on the unhappy jxtwnbroker, as if he 
.were a vampire preying on the vitrisof tfie coinniunity; 
wheAias lie is nothing more t]ia>; a tradesman, who lends 
mouev on gbods at a certain regulated rate of interest. 
In this w.Hy lie relieves the temporary necessities of 
tiiousaiuls. w ho, but for him, would not know whicli way 
to turn'fur as8ist.mee. That very foolish and improvi¬ 
dent {icople gut into a habit of p.awning articles, is tio- 
tiling to the purpose. 'I'be fact is undeniable, that the 
pawiibniker is a reliever of those in u^nt iioeil of a 
few shillings or pounds; and, as such, why should ho 
be iiersecutcii? It could be shown, from historical evi¬ 
dence, that piiwnbroking iios contributed to lessen crime. 
Rctore it was establish^, gubberies, in order to get hold 
of petty sulll^ were comnmn in the neiglibourhood of 
large towns. I believe that London, and many other 
places, would not now be dhdurabie wen| Riis profesriott 
extirpated. In short, I oousider tiie pawntouker as'a 
useful uu.xiliary in our present state of society. 
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S«u*c.—Wiat do yaa aay to their taking such a, 
.ttsuriouii rate of interest 

OiL—J Wieve, in thcMrat place, the fact is not so; I 
have seen it shown that^be profits of pawnbrokers are 
not generally higher that! tho^ of other tradesmen; in 
the second place, 1 do not join in the howl against 
what is called usury. s 

/Slu/ie.—Not condemn usury, and you so great a phi- 
I lantliropist? ^ 

I Gil .—I don’t condemn things roerely because they, 

{ have for ages been subject to a vulgar clamour. '1 must 
1 know the why and the wherefore, Ixifure pronouncing a 
I judgment. You will perhaps, therefore, inform inc 
\ wlty there should be such an outcry against this terrible 
I buglicar ? 

Sluke. —I!—I cannot sjy much about it. All T know 
I is, tb.at there is cruelty in taking an exet'ssive interest 
' on money; it looks like crushing the fallen—robbing 
the poor and nnfortunato. 

Gil. —'J'his is one of those cases in which, by a well- 
j! mcaiung but short-sighted wish to protcc't the imfor- 
I tunate. as you call them, a general injury is apt to be 
conimittcil. Supposing men to possess common sense, 
they arc nnciuestionahly able to protect tiiemsclvcs 
against imimsitiou. When a man borriiws L.lOU, I ima¬ 
gine it is not to spend it foolishly, but to lay it out in 
some adv.-uitagcou8 way. lie rtekons the cost of the 
loan—that is, the usury or interest to be e.hargi'd- - 
against the anticipated advantage, and if this advantage 
■ be greater, he borrows the sum. 1,1ere there is an act 
' of reasoning; and, presuming that every man knows his 
own business best, it would seem to mo to be an inipcr- 
; tinence to prevent him m.aking tlie iiegi^tiatjun. ^ Laws 
' against usury appear to assunto that the muss of people | 

. arc 110 better than ctiildniii, and arc nut lit to iiiaii.-igo i 
; their own b.i'iness. _ i 

Stitke.— Hut are there not too many in that condition ? 

I (fil .—There are many pcrscii'S. doiibtb^s. neither wise 
i nor prudent; hut it is poor ijioKey to legislate for ex- 
I ceptioiis to a rule. Besides, the legisbitioK ilocs no good 
I —fails to benefit the very iudi vidiuds for whom it exists 
I It is clear that if a law be made to x>rcvent any one 
I from taking mure than, say .5 per cent, ^ler animin for 
I the loan of money, while money is wortli 6 ikt cent., it 
j will, as a matter of course, lie evaded. Ostensibly, tlio 
1 money will be ttnt at .'> per cent., but," by a iirivatc 
; agreement, the borrower will be obliged to pay 1 ja-r 
I cent, additional in the name of commission or some 
! other illusion. 

Htuke .—Then y-m consider it imiiossible lo regulate 
such matters by Jaw ? 

Gil. —Quite so*; not only impossible, but the i Ifort 
to do so is immoral. Jjaws wliieh propose to regulate 
profits of trade, or, in other vvnrds, to iftcp in ladwecii 
man and man, can never be anything but fallacious. 
The better plan is to alloww pcrtgi't freedom in business 
transactions of every sort ;4and, as 1 said before, if there 
be an evil, itVill soon burrcct itself. Nothing like 
rivalry in trade for keeping down exorbitant profits. 

Stuke .—Yiniwnsider gambling bad—immulal i* 

ft'i—CerajBy. 

istuke. —Then, accoriUng to your view of affiiirs, 
gambling should be left to cure itself? * 

Gil. —No sucli thing. Gambling is not trading. It 
is a vice, ruinous alike to public and private morals. 
The result of every industrial pursuit is indbeasc— 
something gained. All the objects of value which we 
see, have b^n produced by the united elforts of indus¬ 
try. But gambling produces nottung. A dozen men 
might sit round a table gambling for a whole lifetime, 
and at the day of tlieir death, {here would not be 
a peimy more amongst them than at the beginning. 
Conduct of this sort is not less profitless than mis¬ 
chievous. It distracts the nind fimm every useful pur- j 
suit In short if all spent their time in gaming, society 
would stand st|^, or rather retrograde. On this account 
the law, as a matter of police, very properly discoun¬ 
tenances public gaming-houses and lottexies. 

• 


Stake. —I am afraid you are knocking yourself down 
with your own argument You formerly said that people 
were generally able to protect themselves against im- 
jKisitinn. Why, then, may they not be left to protect 
themselves against the arts of tlie avowed gambler ? 

Gil .—Because gambling aildresseB itself to human 
weakness and passion, and is denuiralising in its efibets. 

^ time is doubtless coming when the common-sense of 
stM’icty w’ill lie amply sufficient to put it down; but at 
present, the ignorant and dissolute aro numerous, and 
they require the law to act parentally towards them. 
Already, by the advances whieli have been made, and | 
by tho'incrc-asing scottc for industrial exercise, gambling : 
is greatly on the diHilinc—nothing like what it once was. i j 
Stake.—Anil yi-t wiiat a monstrous deal of gambling j. 
there liiis Latterly been in railway undertakings I !; 

Gil. —iMucIi could lie said on this subject for and || 
a,;aitist. Railways arc a new thing, ami it is certain jj 
tiiat some of tliein have been oxceeilingly profitable a.s 
eormiiercial enterprises. The returns for investmehts in ■ 
the bettor class of lines have 1 kh;« very large indeed. So ; 
much for •tiic temptation, in the first instance, to jieril | 
money on railway sliares. Condemning the late paroxysm i 
of s|ieeiiIation as much sis any one, I can see that nmeii , j 
of this species of gambling—to call it by that name— 
arises from the ditlienlty of getting profitable outlets for 1 1 
eiipital ill the way of trade, llttlierto, from the fflVets 
iif various laws imposed on commerce, the savings of ■ t 
l.'ibi.nr liave besn pent up in a great measure within the ' j 
limits of our own country—not allowed to go abroad 
over the world, seeking for fields of ipicfulness. Abolisli 1 1 
tliese law’s ; let ix’ople sco tlieir way clearly in niattor .1 11 
of foreign and culoiiial enterprise, and we shall soon {! 
have a ditlcreut result Capital—which is fighting p 
ag.aiust its“lf at home, making railways where no rail- 11 
ways are wanted, and committing many otlier absur- \ [ 
ihties—will in time, I have no doubt, be engaged in re ^ j 
claiming tiui fertile lands of Canada. Australia, .mil ' 
New /calami—vastly to its own benefit 1 expect to : 
see seme splendid etuuiges of this kind within tlie next ], 
twepty years. Ij 

Stake. — Well, I have done—and yet I would say ;| 
one word more. Have not railway directors bcsin very : 
much to tilame for what you, call the paroxysm of j 
sjux’ulatiiiii ? i 

(iV/. -I diuway Mtitr. railway directors have been I: 
thus culpable i but iH’oausc a few knaves have lie.;n ; 
detected, is it rigiit that a large and most rcs])oct!iblo ! 
iaidy of men, with tlie purest motives, and many of 
wlioni hare giv.’n themselves an immense deal of un- , 
rcKiuitcd tronble, should he held up to ridicule and abuse? 

1 greatly deprecate this species of injustice; for, if sue- . 
ccssful in its aim, it must inevitably have the efiect of \ 
driving rcsiH’Ctalile individuals-froui railway manage- • 
ment, and consigning it to parties of inferior standing ‘ j 
and reputation. i | 

t 
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TWK PUOKliSSOR OP SIGNS. 

] A SCO’ff.’ll I,KI1J5.N1> VKIUMI'IKD. | 

, , '^..KOw, in tbc'-i! days, when every oiie^s itching 

. Til striKc out Mime new, etr!uii:(;, and wonilnnis plea, 

Thniish 'twuro to make Vesuvius a stvaiu kitchen, 

I ir turn Mount dCtiia to a frying-jiiin; 

Yj|t I mil sum you'd meet with inuiy a man 
Ueady to listen to such nrrnnt conxors, <- 

And join the joint-stock nnupany of wholesalit boaxeni, 

1 'in tlnid of listen^ to each new invention | 
tsteom, aas, and niilrouds, almost make me sick; 

They so onsrosa the Kentlemen's attentign, 

They ciiro no more for us than for a stick t 
A stick f—not half so much; for If ‘tU tblok. 

And sound, and strong, and long, it is a prim 
Mom valuable by far than vmtium’s eyes. , 

Alas, poor -Womankind I If I hod latsiae,,^ 

Your hard, hard lot I’d fsciingly bswali 
I'd tell of all the days of bygone pbnMira 
111 thu rblvelrlo tlmos, when jou'd ptevsiL , * 

My a few glances, haughty ki^bia to gnafl; 

And oauae both kings ana kaiaars own your powor. 

And humbly sue axou^ bright bsautyV bower. 





YopYe * faUen on gloomy days {* gone ii your glory! Ooordle was nent a Aioglo vord to utter 

Hut 1 can't help it. ho TU say tto more, Whlbt in the prewnce of tliia from Spain ; 

]But hoHion'’onward with my little atory, But, with hia hanila, ho wan tflHign and aputter. 

And hope 'twiU pleaae you when you read it a*et. And do the boat ho could ap]^«e ti> gain. 

'Twill shovf you that stmoga wbima, In days of yore, Tlilh being fettled, euddcnly tli*y feign 

BiwecHHed nien’a hraiiit and fancies ; ho that wo lliat thuir proh^ir had retn/ned; and he 

Must he content with mankind aa they br. IVould in the mom receive theilluHtriouHgrandeo, 


I doubt theyll ne'er be better. But Fm wandering, 

Or rather Allying upon my way; 

1 do not think thcro’H any uee in iNindertng 
ViKin the luiperfcctiom* of the day, 

VtiloM we try to mend them: thin we may 
Vitid a hartl tank indeed, bpf wu should try: 

A inuintc onoe a liop-'^Hu way >ou or L 

But to my talc. Wlwui Janicf the Firbt wan eeattHi 
fJ|>on the British tlmuto, from Spain's proud land 
(/Uiuu an nmbarihftdor, wh«Ke head wan bhoch’d 
Intiiile with it*ariiitig niybtic.il atui gi'snd. 

Which few prutooih'd even to tindcrsfand 
But <Mir sage moiuiivh. whobu gro.it. Utsum yc;irncd 
To licar the titlu of King .laiuc*) the Ijciirtiud. 

Tlic Sjuinisii <lon had taken up (ho notion, 

* That Htgns wore far liofon! u^ of Kpecn-h ;, 

Tliat every <‘''»uiitry aliouUI )ni\i! Hclionlb, wlit*rc motion 
Mioiihl lb' the only learning they w'ouhl tonoli; 

Thus putting jt in every iK'rsitirs rt^aeh ^ 

To he itifiijAHbitilorN to foroign liimlH, 

By learning the diplottiaey of hands. 

The learned Spanianl one day was bewailing 
Tho darkoiust btatu (»r l'huo))u to tin' king. 

And Maid that «'very monarcii, nirhout faUI;i..S 
hhoiild have e&t.abhttit.d Mielt .1 useful thmix 
In hib dominions. JainesV pride wing; 

Ami, soaring above (riPli, to f^tify 
>1 is humour and the <Uui\s, he tidd a lie. 

‘ Why, '.ir, 1 liavo Iti my jinM mo t]).-m <*i>]le,:c 

(l*m bori.v ’tis six humlred miles ;tv\a3; • 

A Vrhw and leaniod pro(i>sM0 ol tt»i know I'sUi' 

Of bignb and mkohIh ’ » Oli I whut is'! >011 s.i> /' 
KxeiHinieil the don wiili joy ; ‘ this very dsy, 

H 'twerc six hniidr« d leoguch, i will bct out 
And Hce what youi proii'bMo' is ahout.* 

Tu vain the king endeavonnHl in diMitude liim 
From going forth on sot li .1 u iM-gfins*' * Uasi'; 

At lutd. on iiuding nothing tsMild perstutde l. ni. 

He wrote a letter, htaliiig all tiu (a»s‘. 

Ami onlcriug the jirofob'^irs of the phusi 
To do the fb'st they could to enii'rtain 
Tlio iiiiibassHtior extraoidinnry tioin Spain. 

You may be wire the <*i)lh w* n as eonfminded 
B'hcii rriulmg oVr tius Jetier Imin tiie kin^ ; 

Tin: grave professors were jima/<‘d—.isroimiUsI , 

Tlicy ne>er heanl heh>n.' no f-tronge a thing; 

But the eoimnand wan iirgimt'-thcy must 

* Truth in the well: and, w hen the don should umic, 
i^ay that tho ttio n Protossor liad left hoau*. 

Meanwhile the eollego, .‘ill were in commotion, 

Bre|Hiring entertahonent for the don: 

Coach after coach ariived, till, tvuh emotion, 

'Jlicy Attw the illustriouh stniiiftt r step from one. 

• Where i»,’ ho cried, • the Hign I'lofeKsnr *'* * (jane 
tTpoii a lour unto the ScivUish ilighhiiulH, 

From (heni'e to visit aU,the we^icrn istundH. 

*Twaa moot unfortunate that lie had IMt thorn, 

Nor could they guesM the time of lus return.* 

The nmlmAHHdor*H reply alinoht Iwrcft them 
Of all their sensea, causing them to tnoiiru. 

* To wt this w'oudnma man my houI doth burn! 

I'U wait.' HO said Bio don,' his coming hete 

IiayH, weeks, and nu)nfch>r->ay, if it were a year! * 

Alas I w hat can they do, ho la iinahAken * 

And certain were they that he WMuhl remain: 

For, from the Journey hu had undertaken, 
lie was a mrait dccidisS man, ’twos plain: 

And oh! what ooet 'twould ho to mtortain » 

Uhn and hin wiit for twidveoaionihs, and that then 
lin'd find thiolr king tund them but ^tnie men. 

They were Indeed fn a nvoKt HtranJ^ quandary; 

Not knowing what to d<.>, cor what to iNiy. 

T will not hint they cun»^ tho king'a vagary. 

But, 1 ani sure, they wished tho don away. 

At last they thought upon a man who'd ploy. 

For fun, the great profeoaor of the knowlodge 

• Of idgns and In tho Icaruod college. 

Thirt man pros butcher to the InetltuBon, 

And full of droUory and motheu* wit; 

And ever ready for the execution 

• Of any whim or frolic he thought fit: 

And roadllyho undertook to sit. 

In tolomn guise, before the fiponlKh tkm. 

Though be could bouat twooye^ while Ooordie had but one. 


t The day at lengi h arrived; iUl were in motion; 

(ieonlie was drcwicd in Jlowing wig and gown. 

And Mcatisl in a chair. Soon ^ith emotkm, 

Tiie Hpauiard entered, bowing Jowl.v down 
ik'fore the venerable nmn, whose fniwn 
ifvinoed great cand(*}ieenHion and lienigiilty: 

Hr> thought ut IcJiAt even haughty Spanish dignity. 

I'ho n'al profi'Hsors in tho next room, trembling, 

I'^at, w.nitliig the conclusion of t{its scene; ^ 

Fearful that now, at hu>t, all their dfsaeinbling 
Would by the grent ainyiHrtHdor bt^ seen; 

And that, henccforllt, )io*d call them liaraniean: 

And thus (heir honour, and the king, andnatiou, 

^ ^YouIri sufiVr loss hy such a degradation. 

Tho leorned tlnii 1 >cgon pf»oi* fieordie'stri^, * 

B.v holding op ono hnger to lua view; 

And ho Immediately, us in replial. 

Held up iK'fnJc liH txivllcney tvio!— 

Wi)n(l<>iiug wi'liiii hititsilf what next IioM do. 

Tlircs' tingi iv tih'n ills lordaliip riiUKl on high; 

Bteia liMiks and a eh'nclunl Unt were Geurtlic’ta next rejdj. 
Forth friiFn his pceket tlicn an nnmge taking, 

1 he Spaniard liehl it U)) to Ocordie’s faco; 

\ .<\ud hu ii'turue«l tiii>c<uupHnient by duiKing 

j A piece of huiley-bn-nd at pr‘’.tnl graev. 

{ The eravc I lutulgo. silent, left the place, 

. !*> )\v im; with rt'vi rence to the \v</mlrmis niun, 

j Whose pmetiw tli^s ni;idc guiHl his favourite plan, 
j lie nJoifV'rl the of the colleRc, 

I 'llc'i Ttuudly itiqiiirc'l what he tiiiw thought 

t d Mn, ir s.ice hrtiil*er * Oh,’ criui ho, * aueh knowledge t 
Ae irt a pt 1 *i‘, wlMM'lil e could not Im* bought 
Oy IisIm's wi*»lth ! A)^, Iona, Ions I have nought 
c'ui mkIi u man }irofound. to understand 
Ihuiit. niO'.i absti ii-H} by motions of the hand.* 

* May vvi* presume, then, most fllo-trious strauger,* 
Kesuriud ^10 pleased piofcASor-, * to inqinic 
(Noa tltuT they saw^thernsrlvcsFafe from alidar.gu, 
Tlie.r isuiragt did line ioioplinu'nix uiNpire) 

I How faied your cxecUcuc.v ?' * Vour di'tlre, 

j • <di. ttcntlenicn,* ^aid he, * I’ll witisfy; 

I And well may Avhat 1 Cell your colh ge :;ratify. 
j When first I came before thici wnndrmw creature, 

j I huM one finger up, to signify 

I Theie was one (lod, who nuule an<[ (roicrna uattitc. 

He belli up two, to soon me, in reply, 

I 'I hat S II and Father n (*ie but one then I 

Held up thieafine’er*.. Ilius to signify 1, 

Th.it J l>eh£V<d il.e H.dy Tiinily. 

He, looking stonily* at mi\ iloscd his lianil. 

As if t.» show flic ih.it the lhr».'e were one— 

Tht' \M*e»t siUely he m ad this hind. 

And of your tolfcge quite the )javiigonf 
I then took out au urnm;i, to niukc Uiiowm 
The boimtisniH nierey of the and (ftood, 

W!io gives ul UixunoH Ha u e!l f K»il. 

But jiulw, oh giTiticmen ! wh.it was my feelmg 
BTien this great m^in drew^ortU a hit of brem’. 

The si.ifL’ of lilo ' t bus to i k>* scum* appealing. 

That Tim-'-aries won' profusely spmwl « 

III ev\'ry land, n hii^t luMincs vvoio slietl 
Butrin n few. No 'non* rsmld I prosunio 
To qucsi ion him : I, slUni, li*ft the rikoin,* m 

B’hca the anih.e.sadoi* had left tho «>oU**i|HP- 
* *Oio nuiMtovH hastonwi to call Benrdio in : 

And hc'tl toll how he flecpiirml the Know 11*450 

Of t>{xnrt St) wed. gn\at .ip]*lmiKe to w in: 

In short, the) jirnyed ho ivnuid at nniv begin 
To toil them uf liis curloiiH tninsfonnatlon. 

By which he aave*! their honoiusi and the nation. 

Thu huichcr, having thiswii off tlio prnfemor, 

Bogan his story thtiH: —‘ W*hen the old don. 

Kiitorvd tho riiiiui, tho nsscally aggreiisor 
Held up a finger, as if piaklng fun 
(tf mo and uiy Mind eye. To idicw my one 
\Vas giKsl »N both of his, t held up two ; 

Then (he old Moundrcl raised up to my viow 

Thri*c vf hiH Spanish finj^rs, w* if Joking 
%Yc only had between uulwo th«<» eyw. 

TliiN wao K) impudent and n» evoking, 

Jt iiiailc my laisidon migrlly orint:. 

To think i)f Huch an insult. But surprhk 
IBd not mokd mo forgot your bonmn»~l 
But gave him a crem look and bent flat in r^ly* 

a 








CHA3IBEB8« EDDJpURGII JOUBJJAL. 


Hit impndoncodid nnt rest bere, however; 
but from bis packet beevn oranKe took. 

As if to show me that liild Scatland never 

Oiinid hope to vie with Upalu. VLy whole ft-ame shook 

With rs^ at this; |^t^rltb oontomptuons kick, 

I snatchiHi a bartejr-siianB tnan out my pnoL-rt, 

And shook It la his iaao, to show the hlMkbead 

I did not oaie for all his trash a bneky! 

And neither do I—but I must coniplaia 
Of bcinR bound to silcncd'-’twas iiiiIucKy: 

Vor I’d have taught the haughty Inni of Sitain 
Slot to aflbmt mo or our land again!' , 

Tliiu saying, Goordic srnipcd imd haAk-niHl tlioucc', 
Uugretting that liv I>ad nut proved his s(‘iis(.‘ 

Upon his exccUcnpy’s pars, by shaking 
• And boxing them; that ho might undoi stand 
Tlio great and pun-orful pnign-ss be was making 
In studying the nmtiuns of Um hand: 

That so, when bo returiAsl to liis own lend. 

Ho might, to enforoo his tilune, toll of the knowledgo 
Of signs ncqiiircd and taught in the tioutcli jg;llogk'. 


ItlHE UF (iRKAT SIEN. 

ft is Iienonth tlic iiIiiluHOphy of history to inpulcalr that 
moll who risu from uoniiuiTativoly low to tliu liigilipst 
statioua, do so from any cause besides tliat of force of 
eliaractor, uperated upon by force of circuiiistaiicos. To 
aiipjHisc that the future dictator, kin;;, oiinieror, or protec¬ 
tor, shaiics hU iionduct with a view to rcacii the greatness 
he ultimately arrives at, were absurd in the ease, probably, 
of the most uinbitioiis individual tliat ever existod. At 
most, the aspirer hc%Hi a few of tins suefeasive ikiints of ele¬ 
vation that mark the liuiglit before liiiii; and be is iiii- 
iiclled upwards as iiiueli by tin; lu’essure of bis fellows as 
by his own talents and desires. As ‘ lienk-woi-sbip' goes 
fur to make tlio luiro, and as, wlh'ru sacerdotal jiowcr ]in-- 
domiuates, the people are always us reiuly to constiliite 
tlie priest tin ir master as the priest is wistful to sec tlie 
)>eople obedient, so politieal (Kiwer is tlirust upon a intiii of 
eommundiiig ability by a sort of instinct its tlic tbrnsters, 
csiieoially in troubled or uniiettjji-d^.iiucA iSueh times are 
essentud to the attainment of the nwnt exalted imsts by 
tliOHu who oripiiiully occupied iiiucli lower ones, he tlieir 
ability over so cannnandiiig: to this rule history will liurdly 
present an cxccptioiL And so C’romwell woidil liave Imeii 
an eminent brewer, eoiiiitry-guntleiiian, or |)arliaiueiit-ui:iu 
iimler the reign of Elizabeth; Nn|ioleon only the tirst ge¬ 
neral of his ago, had lie led tlie iuriuii's of J,ouib Quaturze— 
the demigod of the French natimi; niiil C'lesar, Jiving in 
our own ^ys, would have compiered aad written as has 
done the n^eUington of these times, adding to the splen¬ 
dours of the sway of (ieoige IV,, and reposing on his laurels 
at the courts of Kiiig William uud tjuccu Victoria.— Lite- 
rari/ Flurds, IfUii. 

1 

THK 1*Iin.US(>PIIKR’.S nnWAHU. 

Whatever maybe tjio dillienltU’S of tlio ttsk beforo us— 
and difficulties great and many tliere are—wo may rest 
Hsaiucd ill the rcHw-lion th^ our reward Is certain. -Vo 
iiifm ever followed the stinly of inhiirc with hoiiesty and 
diligence, without ap ample Apaynieiit of dis<-uvery. The 
Iiarticular ohjcct smiglit may nut at that moment he at¬ 
tained ; iiouo cim tell at the outset of an iiivfatigation 
wliere it may or in what way it nuiy tormiiiatc ; hut 
tilts is eerbuiaP^t lead where it may, and terminatu 
where it may, npw', imfiortant, ami interrsting trutlisuvlll 
have been met with, and die boundaries of hucnaii know- 
ledgo pcrmancutly enlstgcd. Disappointment in the study 
of nature is iinposidMc, {wovided legitimate objucts bo 
alone pursued, iiud by tlie appointed imvins. Wliigi phy-i 
sleal truth ceases to be .oiluiircd and loved fur its own 
beauty and ^vecllcnuc, and sciontifio iliscovcty becomes 
merely valued as a source of ixsraonnl reputation, us the 
road to wealth and jiowcr and earthly dignity, then indeed 
mav tlm bitternoiis of disapiiointinent bo often felt, and 
leafousy and bickerings divide those who, beyond all men 
living, should be the liist to set an example of niiity and 
brotMthobd, whose lives are habitually jmssod in tlio cou- 
templation of tlie handwriting (if Uod.~/'r<^hi8or Fitwuet. 
gCIENCK AN 1 > RKLIOIOX. 

We -ore far indeed froin deligliting in the tchdenoy of 
some authors on natural sciences to drag in religious views 
At every tom, thus keeulurising things sacred in the atteu^t 


to sanctify things profiuw. We avow our belief that tlw 
iirovinee of natural theelo^ is confined wiHdn nugrow.^md 
very deflnitg limits, idthough within tt}Me limits it eker- 
cises a just and incontesUble jurisdietiim 
not in iJio pedantry of converting treatises of sd&noy into 
doctrinal oouipilatious. ^ere Is, however, ou apposite 
pedantry as worthy of oondsnuiation. We conceive tt to 
be iinpossiblc for any well-constituted mind to oontemplato 
the sum and totality of creatieii, to generalise its principles, 
to mark tlio curious relations of its parts, and especially 
the subtle chain of connexion and unity betWeeh beings 
and events apparently tlie tSost remote in space, time, and 
constitution, without referring mure or less to the doctrine 
of iiiia) causes, and to the desim of a su]K;rilitcndiog FTu- 
vidoncc. We c.ill it the highest jicdaiitry of faitelleot to 
put to silouce suggestions wliicli arise B(H>ntaneottiily hi 
every mind, wliether cultivated or not, when engagd in 
such coiiteuiplatiuns.— lievkie for December. 

M. n'AUlIKiNX. 

The maniiurH of IVAubigne aro marked by a piain; 
manly, uuussuniing simplieity; no sliade of ostentation, no 
murk of tlic world's applause, iiisin him—a tliiug wliicit' 
often leaveil a cloud of vain self consciousness over tlio 
eliamcter of a great man, worse by far than any shade pro¬ 
duced by the world’s frowns. Jiis conversation is full of 
good si’iisc, just thought, and pious leeling, disclosing a 
ri]H: judgment, and a quiet, well-halancea mind. You 
would not iiurliaps suspect liim of a vivid imagination, 
and yet Ids writings do often show a high degree of tlu;! 
quality. A child-likc simplicity in the most itiiirkod c-li;»- 
racteristic to a stranger, who is often surprised to see 
so illustrious a man so plain and afliibie. lie is aliout 
fifty years of age. Y'ou would sec hi him a tall, command-, 
iii^rform, inucli aliovu tlic .vtature of his eountryincii; a 
broad, iiitcdligent foreiicad ; a thongiitfnl, unsuspicioas 
cuniitcnaiieo; a elieerful, pleasant oye, over which are set 
a {lair of dark siuiggy eyebrows, like those of Webster. 
Ills person is roliust. Ids frame large mid |)owerfal, and 
apparently eiqiaiilo of great enduianee ; yet his liealth is 
iiilirni. Altogetlier, in face and form, his appearance 
iidglit be dchcrilied in three words—noble, grave, anil 
shiiplc, Tile liabit of wearing spectacles has givim him iiii 
iipuard hsik, in order to eommaiid tlie centre of tlie glass, 
w hieh adds to the puculiiir opunucss and inanlmcss of his 
t» the fihudoip nf Mont jUaiir, 

f 

INUEkTOPS MOIIE OF UEXIONSTRATION. 

'iljn tlic eollcetion of natural history at Cassel, in Nortiiem 
6^iany, is a very interesting set of volauies, as they apjiear 
to lie; tliungh, when examined, they prove to lie no ri%l 
lilirary, but specimens of the woods or five hmidrcd diflerent 
EuruiM’aii trees, made up in tlio form of books. The back 
is formoil of tlie bdrk; tiie sides of tbe iwrfeet wood; the 
top of the young womi, witli iiairuw rings; the bottom of 
the old wood, where the rings are wider aiiart. When oiiu 
of tiiu volumes is oiiuuoil, it proves to ho a little box, con¬ 
taining the flower, seed, fruit, and leaves of the tree of 
wliii-li it is a specimen, either dried or imitated in wax. 
Something of tliis kind, tluiugb with a nioro csiiecial re¬ 
ference to the age of trees, niiglit be made an iutertotiim 
imrtiou uf bur own coUcctioiw in natural liiatdgy^'botn 
nuliiic and lirivatc .—Ckromelet the iicasom. ' 


<‘0NSE4DENCE!I OF INDUXGEECE., . 

’ll. -k 


I have heard of a motheur who humoured h«r wq^ t^. . 
pilch of fully, that, ni>on ids taking it into ins head 
would Ih) pretty to ride upon a eoid sirioin of beef w^h' 
was brought to table, alie gravely ordcredi'tho aerv^t 'to 
imt a napkin upon it, and sot him astride in tliAidlsh, tha^ 
iio might have Ids fiuioy ; and of imotlierc^io begged i 
little dauglitcr's nurse to take oaro of tboA ihe 

cliild sliouid net see the muon, lest she shml^ ory It. 
If parents will hi this manner make it a poittt'ncv'er, even ip’' 
the most necessary cases, to olinbse this wayWard^vidUs df ^ 
infrnts, what can they expect bat that p^ishiasM'nnd ^ 
porvoraeness should grow upon them..to A .dogm- tlioh. 
must moke them unhappy on. every oooaslon, ..virhoit tli» 
meet With proi>cr treatment from mote reaMnidUie peoblo ? . 


FiibKsbed by Wi aad IL GRAKaaas, Hi|d>‘frfrOst,j){dtnlHiiqb.-!- 
> Also by U. Chamssiw. M Minsr Btnpt. <»jastOMj .W, tk 

Amen Corner, Londrat; and i, M'GiAAHAm fl IrjWdt Stewt, , 
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' THE L40IES* INITIATIVE. 

‘Weix, Mr Baldewtonc, you are the most provokinR 
piiwn in the world—always bringing up that absurd 
idea of yours about our marriage. 1 should, liave ex¬ 
pected you, at the end of twenty years, to have got tircal 
of it, as I’m sure I have been for many a day. And to 
speak of it before itcoplc too 1 It is ^losttively shame¬ 
ful.’ 

* Quite a true idea, however—I will go to death upon 
it. 1 was a young man taken in and done for. I’erhajis 
well for mo I was; but however that may be, so was 
tlie fnet. I advert to the circumstance as a curious 
point in human nature, not as opprobrious to yoi!, my 
dear Mrs B. Content > ourself on tliat score.’ 

‘ Point in human nature t And so, to iltustriite human 
nature, you are to represent me as haviiii; degraded 
myself by drawing you into matrimony! Oh, Mr B., 
MrB.!’ 

Here all the gentlemen at table set up their cars, as 
for a coming joke, while tiie ladies affected to look ex¬ 
cessively iudignant. Mrs llaldcrstonc was all injured 
imioecnw. 

* What, in brief, is your idea, Balderstone ? ’ impiired 
my friend Hleemaii. 

‘ AVhy, it is just this—that, in our courtship. I liciievc 
it 1 ^'BS only in appearance tliat I represented the active 
voice, and she the passive; for, in reality, intending it 
or not, site was the moans of bringing our acquaintance 
up to marrying point.’ 

‘ I entirely deny the allegation,’ s.aid !Mrs Balder- 
stone ; ‘ but let him go on.’ 

‘Well, how wiis it?' said Sleemaii. 

* Wliy, if you would lielieve her, 1 performed court¬ 
ship in the customary nmuncr recognised among civi¬ 
lised nations; that is, showed an interest, paid <it0B- 
tions, took charge of an album, and allowed myself 
always to happen to take the next sent to hers at table, 
till at length it seemed meet to me to propose for her 
liand, which she, with a great deal of coyness, ac¬ 
cepted.' 

‘Yes,’ interposed Mrs B., ‘ Biat is tiio true account.’ 

‘ That I deny. The true account is this: at oyr first 
interview she proved extremely agreeable, and passed 
a very pretty compliment uiwn my violin-playing. Boe¬ 
ing )ier then to be an unusually attractive person, I 
asked leave to conduct her home, and found a gracious 
acceptance. We met again soon after, and she gave me 
such a decided preference as a partner in the quadrilles, 
titat I became partial. She expressed a |ope that 1 
had brought my violin. I had done so, and in the 
course of tlie evening played a few solos. Not only 
'did she listen attentively, but when an impertinent 
yohf^ beau'addressed her in the middle of my playing, 
I oiwaved ker (jeown him into sUenoe. There was so 


mucli gtxxi sense there! We had a chat afterwards 
aSout Wordsworth, when I found her so completely of ■ 
my own opinion as to the wonderful powers of the then | 
neglected Lake poet, that I became convinced she* was ! 
an extraordinary young lady. We so coincided, too, in 
our taste for the country. The town was horrible— j 
onlj' to be dwelt in from necessity. How dcKglitful to i 
consort witli nature in her own domain—to watch the ^ 
changes of the seasons, to rtsani the flower-gemmed j 
fields or the shady forests, to see the sun rise, to hear i 
tlie lark sing, to mingle with tlie simple-hearted rustics, 
and join in tlieir glee. l)Ii tlierc was nothing like the ' 
country!’ 

‘ Wei!, I think so still.’ 

‘ ft.'* but that is not t!ie point. Tiic affair now went 
on rapidly. We agreed to’camsidcr ourselves as friends, ‘ I 
anil, in that ciiaraeter, to disenss a vast iinmber of mat¬ 
ters in conversation and by letter. We were to be . 
quite abstract: dt was understood, if not expressed, that 
it wss no love matter, only a communing between 
ti/o uneominoniy harmonious siiirits, whose being of 
opposite sexes was only as it happened. 1 inserted at 
tile s.amc time in her album all tlie sentimental verses 
I bad ever written, from school-days downwards. SIic 
liked the general style of them amazingly, though there 
were two lines wliieh slie tliouglit might be improved, 
if 1 would give them iny attention. About th.at time, 
spending the ever/tng at tier mother’s bouse, I found a 
young officer Jhx'sent, whom they represented as an old 
friend. Very «-clI, be w'Jis an old friend, and therefore 
entitled to be tre.ated on comparatively familiar terms. 
Wliat was tliis to me ? Striuige ti> say, it made me 
nnea.sy. I eonljl not bear to hear Georgina abandon¬ 
ing lier fine mind to tlie frivolous commonplaces which 
suit a military understanding^and I came away discon¬ 
certed.’ ' * p I 

‘He did not enter into your views about Words- | 
'worth ?’ said Bleeman.' I 

.‘ Not at* all—nor she neither for theAjme. It h.ap- i 
pened that just that night I had bronglnin my pocket j 
—deigningread it to her—g critical analysis of the t 
Excursion, wliieh 1 had written for a west of England ' | 
magazine. It iiad to lie perdu wliere it was, as Geor¬ 
gina w«w too much engrossed with the lieutenant’s ' 
account Ilf n recent ball, given by his regiment at their , 
hist quarters, to have any car for cither ptlfetry or cri- , 
tidsm.’ 

‘ Well, your friendly correspondence would be 
perilled?’ 

‘ Yes, and what was the provoking thing, my standing 
on tlie footing only of a friekd gave me no ti^ to com¬ 
plain. 1 was wounded, but nad to conceal my hurt.’ 

‘You have no idea how sulky he hoM with iiv 
though/ interposed the lady. v 

‘ Perbaiis so. I daresay it was capital fan for you. 

• 
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I vent one morning, designing, if pouible, to express 
my opinion of friendships with unidead ofRcers, when, 
hehold the object of my totipathy on the ground before 
me! They were just g^ng out to visit a picture exhi¬ 
bition. I retreated in great vexation of spirit, and that 
night wrote to Georgina, telling her that friendship, 
was all very well, hut nothing to love-’ 

‘ Wluch I thonght the 'oddest procedure in the world. 
Wljat had my going to an exhibition witli nontenant 
Littlepate to do with the transformation of friendship 
into love?’ 

‘.Nothing in theory, ]fut a great deal in practice,#s T 
found to my coat. Three days after, I was (loorgina’s 
accepted lover. Tiiroe ipontiis after, we were married! 
Yon see, Sleeman, how it was?’ 

* Oh, perfectly; but hy all means give us your own 
ideas about it.’ 

‘ Well, I was quite blind at the time, and for about a 
year after our marriage. But I tlion began gradiially 
. to see the real nature of the case, 'rite feeling of pro- 
i ferenee had first arisen witli lusr. She had gone ahead 
in attachment all tlie way along, thougli never betray- 
1 iogit.’ 

I ‘ Como, come, Mr Balderstone,’ exclaimed two ladies 
' at once. ‘ Tliis is too bad,’ pursued one of tliem, ‘ to 
make out your wife to have acted in sucli a manner. 

I I stand up for her, and for my scx"in general. It is a 
I scandal to us all.’ 

‘ Listen, my dear Mrs Aspcrall,' said ,T, ‘ and you w ill 
j find I design no scandal. 1 acquit the lady of the slight¬ 
est appr<''ach to impropriety. I do not think there was 
any harm in what she did. It was ail very iiino(a'nt 
: and natural in my opinion. What I wi,sh to establish 
, is merely the fact, that 1 was a,person acted on in the 
case, and not the prime agent. On investigating, in 
recollection, the origin of our attachment, 1 find thqt 
what first drew my attention at all, was a certain gra¬ 
ciousness of manner towards me. She dropped, per¬ 
haps by mere eliantie, a woni in praise of my violin- 
playing. My love of approbation was e-xciled, and I 
! became disposed to think favoiiralily of her understand- 
! ing. Wlien she bade me adieu that Evening at iiur own 
! door, there was an indefinable soinethiii|< in tlic words, 

I that remained with a pleasing effect in the memory, 
j Strange tlmt the shadow of a tone will rest on the heart, 

; and be fostered there! At our next meeting I liegan 
I with some empressmenf. It might have appeared as 
something spontanecus on iny part; but, in reality, it 
was the effect of these same impalpable demonstrations 
of hers on tlie previous q^jeasioW. Then our hannony 
of opinion on literary and other sutijects arose simply 
from this—that 1 spoke my oam feelings, and she as¬ 
sented to an^approved of them. Siio <iid do, iKHWise, 

I in all sinceriw, J believe slie felt tlmt they w-ore, in the 
I mtun, just, or was too partial to oritieise them rij^idly; 

' but the effiict was to increase my respect fiir Iicr racntfll 
character, and to add to the interest already excited. 

I Afterwards there was plenty of ardour and extrevagance 
OB my part, and no want of delicacy and shyness on 
hers-* ‘ 

Mrs B. —‘ Well, I am glad he acknowledges that at 
least.’ 

‘And yet each one of my words and acts was the re¬ 
sult of something foregone on her part—something 
that, with a look of waterytalways somehow proved to 
he oil: mean it or not, tu(fn was the effbet of her epn- 
dueb And thus, tliroughout the whole affair, seeming 
and reality were in constant contradiction. She was 
virtually courting party, I the courted. And 1 have 

♦ 


no doubt tiiat, when 1 at last made my proposals, she 
was at once surprised by them, as slie professed to he, 
and yet had been, in some recess of her mind, wondering 
at their not being made three weeks heforo. Verily, 
wonderftil are the mysteries of the female cliaracter! 
And so ends my dittay.’ • ■ 

^ ‘ Well,’ said Mrs Aspcrall, ‘ if my man were to make 1 
any sucli charge against me, I know what T shonld do!’ 
Asperall, who was sitting at the other end of the table, ; 
observably shrunk up into a smaller space. ‘ What do 
yon say to it all, Mrs Balderstone?’ 

‘Oh, I den/every thing. It is ail an innocent dream ■ 
of niy worthy sjmnse. But T don’t suffer alone. Think- ; 
ing lie had made a great discovery in onr case, ho has 
set his brain a-fermenting about it, and now he believes { 
that, in a full moiety of instances, the women take, as | 
he calls it, the initiative.’ 'i 

‘Oil monstrous, Mr Balderstone! So you traduce I 
our whole,sex! Oh—oh!’ and all the ladies, with np- ; 
lifted hands and averted eyes, murinuri‘d, ‘Oh—oh!’ ■ 
As for the gentlemen, they were evidently under the in- j 
lluonce of thoso findings wliich, in favourable circuni- I' 
stances, develop themselves in mirth. 

‘Yon may martyr me with your fans, ladies, if you 
please. I would die ratlier than bate one ace of my ; i 
opinion. But don't suppose I bring it forward as an j I 
accusation against you. I rather tliink you quite justi- ; \ 
liable in dividing witli ns the privilege, as it has liccn 1; 
thought, of commeni'ing /<■* u^diren du ro-itr. What }, 
imaginable right liave wo to lie cxcinsivc in thU re- 'l 
spect?’ I 

‘ All, that is a very clever way of softening tlie mat- I 
ter,’ said Mrs Asperall; ‘ but ilisclaim all pretension i 
to such a privilege. No, no ?• the woman is to he wiax'd, 1 1 
and the man is to he thankful if lie can induce licr i I 
to accept liim. Our sense of feminine delicacy is ;j 
sliockcd at tlie very idea of a lady doing anything wliicli i ‘ 
is to liavc the effect of bringing a man to her feet.’ | ■ 

‘’I'liat maybe a prejudice,’ s.»id I, ‘But, anyhow, ;■ 
what wc are first concerned about is the fiu’t. J.et plii- j ■ 
Insophising come in its proper place afterwards. Now 1 , | 
say fearlessly—miy, »trikc me, hut hear!—that, iii a ' i 
very large proportion of iiistances, probably amounting 11 
to a full half, ‘he m.m is first moved by some hardly || 
definable, yet true and real, symptoms of a partiality on ! 
tlie lady’s part towards him. A word, a look of kindly ] j 
gracai, often suffices. And even tlie more uiidurate men, i; 
who have passed si-atheless through hosts of biiuidish- ] i 
inents, are apt to lie enught at la.st hy some casual reve- i 
lation of feeling on the part of one from whom no one : | 
would linve previously tliouglit that any such danger j j 
could come. Mind, to lie successfnl, it must he mtural , 
and nnpri’mrditated. No putting on of an air of prefer- j j 
ence will serve. No trick of any kind can lie of avail, j I 
except witli mere ninnies. But an honourable and sen- ' 
sihlo man is always liable to lie affected when he thinks i 
he caivread in a woman’s bosom, before she can read it \' 
herself, the trace of that magic element of life—isfvn! 

‘ Come, Mrs Asperall, this does not look so bad for i 
us after alV said a laily at her side. 

‘ There is nothing bad about it, let me once more tell 
you. It is 88 natural for a woman to become inspired 
with a feeling of attachment, as for a man, Tlie only 
difference is, tliat her delicacy—a property which Lbe- 
lievc to lie natural to her, nqt a mere result of education 
—shrinks from a broad, delibeiato avowal of Uki senti¬ 
ment. But she cannot wholly disguise or conceal it.” 

It will then depend entirely on the man’s penetMftjpn, 
and hie seeing only a natural betrayal of her preforen'ce, 
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whether ho is to be afifected by it, and moTcd to love in 
return. We have ail mad in the divine Mantuan'H 
eclogue—“ I love lliylUs bcft>rB ail, for alia wept when 
1 departed.” Now, how eternal and invariable is huinnn 
nature t—one of the men of highest rank and fortune in 
this country, was first inspired witli a regard for iii.s 
aniiabie consort by u tear which came into iter eye on 
his departure from her father’s mansion. During Ids 
whole residence, and to tlie inoiiicnt of his leaving, there 
was no symptom of preference: any such'demonstration 
i towards a man so obviously an objt'ct for matrimonial 
; speculations, would have only been disgusting. liut tiu* 
departed returned for stwiething he had forgot—the 
' ttiar, a natural tear, was tliere j and it had the effect of 
inspiring an affection wiiich might otherwise liuvc 
never existed.’ 

‘ There is one other instance, in n tv/'y /i/y/i ntiiA, of 
tile tlfidr Iiaving taken its rise with the lady,’ said 
Sleoaian signifir'antly. 

‘ Ves, and good right the lady had in that instance,’ 
tpit'ili Mrs Baldcrstone ; ' wliy, liow was sliectcr to get 
a liusljand otherwise?’ 

' Jligld,’ said Slccman; ‘ ami yon might say tlie same 
tiling in a vast nnmber of other eases.’ 

‘Oil. Slceman, you’re a horrid ercfiture.’ 

‘ Well, but.’ re.suiiicd i. ‘ set all jc.Jtiog aside. It is 
only f.ict.s, and just iiilcrt-nces from them, which can 
settle such a question. 'I’lie plan i tisik was to iwilco 
up a list of married pairs wliom 1 know, or have known, 
iotimattiy, and to set down against each what 1 liavc 
Kiel! able to iiseertain regariling their eoiirti-liip. Ile'-e 
it is. [Iiilrnsi'nrriniili'm oil roiiud (hi ■ fiit/lil' 
tlriiiritJ tin (hi fiwc Ilf A\fHnill.\ Of eo«rs<‘. what i.s 
true in oiu* man’s circle of frieiid.s will lie tine in an¬ 
other’;,, and ill the. eoniliiuiiity at large. 'I'liiTe are Mr 
.and Mrs D’Oyley; the lady known to have gained liini 
by praising a paper, wliicli turned out to be Ids, in a 
review —doubts eiitertained whether she li.ail imt at 
least a sn.s|)ieioii of tlie authorship. And there tire Mr 
and Mrs t’ender; the •'cntlemiui kiiowii to have had i 
no idea of marrying till Mis.fl Wood’s regard t’or liiiu 
was lietr.ayed by a lady cousin of lii.s, to whom slic had 
contidod her secrek Mr .and Mrs .fones—the lady had 
a forMiiie—saw one evening a liandsome young fellow 


‘ BhivD, Balderstone 1’ cried all my gentletnen fHends 
at once. ‘We’ll drink your tlealth, my toy, in a fresh 
bottle of claret, if you will gi^p n ug, You have caus^ ' 
our sex to have tlie test ot'Jbc plea for 
hrnlth drunk with uproanom 'lieerii, iumclutiing mth * oa« 
vheer more,' demanded bg AepirulL] ^ i 

-;--- 

.THE RATHH DF A*NCIKXT TIMES. 

Thk baths of the liotnans liave been freijilently and 
elaViorately doscrilicd, hut we tliink the following his¬ 
torical sketch, extracted from .M. Corbel Lagnean’a 
recentiy-imblislied TraU^ Cmigilet ties Uainn, eoutgiiw 
many points of interest, some of which are not fami¬ 
liarly know'll. * 

'I'lie use of the batli has /Existed, in all probability, j 
from tlie beginning of the world, since it is founded in 
flic most natural wants of man. The necessity of main- ! 
taining the eleaiiliness of his (lerson, of defending him- ’ 
self from the heat of a burning sun, and of sacking j 
refreshment after the iatigues of the chase, War, or 1 
lalinnr. must havq tanght liiin, from an early period, 1 
flic advantages derivable from bathing. But in bar- 
h.iroiis ages, in wliich art liad as jet aeeomjilisheil 
nothing for the eon veil ienecs of life, men merely plunged 
into rivers, streams, fountains, and other natural reser¬ 
voirs of water. 1'liey were far from dn'aming of tlic 
erection of apparatus by means of which they might lie 
enaliliKl, as at a l.-iter jHTiod, to take f lieir baths at any 
Time, season, or place, and of an agreeable and salutary i 
ti’onciaturc. Doiititlcss the discovery of hot springs, ' 
.< till must lyivc existed then, as in our own times, at j 
various parts of the earth’s surface, suggested to them ; 
the liappy idea of eianmunie.'iting different degrees of 
111 at to the water tlicy employed, ami of erecting more 
comiiioilious and less daiigenni.s receptacles. It was i 
.amongst the i nUniis of the East, the earliest reapers of 
the lM.>iiefits of eivilisi'j^ioy, that industry and the arts 
m.iiic the first efforts to satisfy the wants of men, and ' j 
I ^'crpetuate tlie ta-t'j for. and einployinent of, warm j 
baths. 'I’ho custom was carried from Asia to Europe I 
liy the colonists, ii ho successively established thcm.sclves \ 
in (irceec. Italy, Iberia, and (iiiul. ■ 

(irifce knew the n.se of warm batiis in the time of ! 


I 'who, not having a iicmiy. w.as about to gi> to Iiulin: Ilouior. for incntioii is made of ihcm in several pass.age8 il 
1 tlijy danced in two (piuiirilles, .and met again onee or of the writings oj^ that poet; and among otiiers, where | 

I twice : she axkril him, and tlicj' w-ere iiiitnediatcly he ilcpicts the delicious life led in the palace* of Aid- ' 

iniirricd. t>ur friend \V’iikIcy--nll the worM knows noiix. and w^icn he relates the reception given to ! 

■ his .sisters courted him into iiiurriiiig their friend I’lysse.s hy Circ". Among the Urecks, the I,acedicnio- jl 

I '.Siisaii Ilewit. who had taken a fancy to him. And so j niaiis were the first, according to 'rimeydides. who i! 

I forth. AVhat need of eiiumerating ca.se3? \ Fitre of adojited the custom, borrowed from Asiatic nations, of ! 

I Amerall hrighicnml roiixi(lerobhi.\ Let Minima!ion de- njqH'aring naked at the public games; anointing them- j 
t cine the matter. Now', I flinl there an* nineteen cases selveswilh oil.saiid covering themselves with rand, prior | 

in. which the gentleman fell in love with the lady, to the contest, and thin plunging into hot .batlis. But 1 

' and took une<|uivoeal first steps •, and eightt'cn in the emplovinent of baths i>k private families was not I 
which tlie lady liad the ])ruirily, being, as near as even yet very general injitbc time of IlippiX'rates. |', 

. pomiblc, a half. I have not only, then, shown you the This prevcnteil his recommending the laith in many 

j, grounds for my opinion in iiuuian nature—made out, I diseases winch called for its ailoption. As to the public 

1 may say, an d priori case--tint proved from facts that liatlis, thiV formed part of the iitimnaxio to wliicli they 

p it is really as I saj'; that is, tlie ladies take the iiiitia- were attached. * :i 

:, tivo just about as often ns tlie gentlemen—tlioujfli, dear TVo Itomans were .accustomed, in the c.arly period of i j 
innocent creatures, they are, for the most part, quite im- the rejiubliv, after a day cmfloyed in labour in the 

j: aware of it I could even go further with tlie argument, fields, to wash only tlie arms and Ipps ; and every nintli j 

• j and show tho.fi'nolcnwjw of lail.v courtships in the aadtoV- da.v, w’lieii they came to the city, to be present in the 

il jfidity whicli eharaeterises some men, tlie modesty of assemWios for state business, they bathed tlie entire | 

|1 oX\i(!t»\Criea aki ohl from the ladiex in an jMrtx t^(he bisly. At that iwriod the Tiber or neighbouring i 

ji Auhw'], the fears of many as to family n’siHiusiUilities streams formed their bathing resorts, vapdtir and hot- 

{! [CViewsnarf coBwter c/iccrs], and various other eoiisideni- water baths being seawol.v known to them. It was 

I tions tending to iunuptiativeness amongst our sex. But only at a late isiriod tlicy thought of establishing public 

II tt is quite uiincecssary. Enough lias lieen done to carry or private h.atlis. The city, hy reason of its situation 

! I the question hollow, if it is to be decided by reason, and on hills, presented great difiieultics for the ciinveyance 

I' not by prejudice.’ of water. It was not until about four hiindreil and 

] ‘ VTell, ray dear,’ said Mrs Balderstone amiably, ‘ as forty-one years after the foindatiun of Rnnie that water 

1 you are never wnrong, we’ll Imld that you arc right in this was brought, for tho first time, from Tusculoni, by 

! * casek (toly don’t be too long in following us up stairs.’ moans of an aqueduct cxinstructed by tlie censor Appios 

Baklerstone, you’re a sad man—I did not (^tiaudiiis. Aqueducts were innltiplied interwards; and 
! eJf^t it of j'ou,’ quoth Mrs Aspcrall, sailing off to tlie liaths, or ihemue, were constructed in various parts of 

j draudiig-room. the city, characterised as yet by tlio ancient Uo«um 
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■iinpUaitjr, aa may be accn from tbo dcicriptioa of that 
of f^p!o Africanug, teftro by Bencca. 

The new cuatoni whim the Romans adopted towards 
the last years of the re]^‘Uic» of attaching baths to the 
gymnasia, rendered them indispensably necessary; and 
tte freqnent application which physicians, from this, 
period, made of mem in the treatnient of disease, power* 
fully cmitribiited to the hicreaso and embellish niciit of 
these salutary and useihl structures. But it was not 
antil the'teign of Augustus that tliuy began to .give to 
their warm baths that air of grandeur and inagniflccncc 
which is yet to be observed in the mins which remain'. 
Tt]p public baths shoi^d, in fact, be Justly considered 
M tile most remarkable structures of the Romans. 
Their founders were princcs<,who, in their aii.xicty to 
. conciliate the good-wiil of the people, endeavoured to 
surpass all that had l)een cxcmited before their time. 
To conceive a just idea of them, we should cxaiiiii8> 
the plans of the principal cdifiee.s, as tra<.t‘d by Palladio. 
In beliolding his designs of the bas-reliefs and pictures 
wliich adorned the walls and ceilings, vt'C arc at once 
astunislied at tlic perfection of the objects they repre- 
sent, anil at the exquisite purity of taste wliich tlien 
prevailed in the arts. Much more than tliis; wc liiid 
ourselves forced to acknowledge that all the etforts of 
. modern art, in the decoration of our palaces, museums, 

I and churches, arc in general but servile imitations of 
the wonders which the baths of Agrippa, Nero, Titus, 
&c. o&bred, near tivn thousand years ago, to the .admi- 
ration of the Roman people. Tlie 'tiirest niarliles, pre¬ 
cious vases, bronxes, columns, statnes from the chisel 
of the greatest masters, and gildings Bjcilfully iuiplied, 
contributed to the brilliancy, of tlie inlerior of tlic.<c 
gigantic monuments. • 

i It is dillb.-alt to ennmerate the immense number of 
■ uses they were devoted to. Besides the vast l)n.siMS, and 
' the thousands of recesses (tlie thermiu- of Dioclesian 
contained three thousand) appropriated to the different 
baths, there were found there theatres, temples, nnijilii- 
theatres, palaces, festive hall'!, vast opmi pronuimdc^ 

. planted with trees, schools frequented by youth, acade- 
' mies where learned persons assembled for discussion, 

I and libraries to which every one miglit freedy resort. 

I The most complete establishments contained numerous 

apartments devoted to the various jiroccsses iximiectcd 
; with an elaborate system of bathing. Tlie batlicr, iii’rer 
, having undressed, was conducted infti the unrtunnum, 

' where his body was freely anointed will,' strong oils; 

I afterwards, in an adjoining apartment, it was covered 
I with fine sand or powder, lie now repaired to the xpha;- 
I rixterium, an immense hall or rotunda, in wliicli lie eii- 
1 gaged in wrestling, or other gymnastic, exercises calcu- 
} latcd to develop physical power. Wlmn the locality 
lulmitted of it, the sphseristerinm was uncovered, and 
exposed to the sun; or lather, in the best-apixiintcd 
.baths, there were two sphaqiister^ The various games 
were continued until the sound of a belt annuuiuvd 
tliat the vapour and hot-water baths wore ready. To 
these the crowd of bathers now proceeded, ca.’li jierson 
taking his scat on a marble bendi, placed below the 
surface of tile water, around itmiicuse basins, wliprein 
swimming might be exfimted when agrceikhle. While 
here, they diligently, scraiied tiie skin with a species of 
ivory or metal knife, termed a sirigilix, by whicli they 
detadted all impurities iVora tlio surface. 'Vlieitepida- 
riim, or tepid Imtb, xai. frigidarmn, or cold bath, were 
finally em^oyed for a short time, for the purjxise of 
bracing the pores of the skin, relaxed by so long a 
pniximity of moist heat Refoie dressing, tiiose who 
desired to employ peifuiucs again repaired to the unctu- 
ariqm. 

(Hk baths belonging to private persons differed, of 
oonrse, from, those devoted m the service of the public. 
Of eacit person followed his own taste in their oonstrnc.- 
tion. The same apartment sometimes served for various 
purposes •, aiid*the modifleations of form, &c. were as 
numerous as those of the fortune and the luxurious, taste 
tf their pn^rietors. It was, iudemi, the foshiou to ex¬ 


hibit an almost insane luxury; and thus we find Pliny 
addressing severe reproaches to the ladies of his time, 
who covered the floor of their batlis witli silver, 

, The baths of the ancients, although uaual^ built after 
a similar plan, yet offered a notable diimrence. At 
Rome, even in the most splendid establishments, tbo 
greater portion of the extent of the ediflee was appro¬ 
priated to batlis, properly so called, which obtain^ for 
them the name of thermie, from the Greek word tAemos 
—heat But with the Greeks the gymnasium occupied 
almost the entire structure, the bath itself being but of 
very limited dimensions. This difference exhibits the 
passion for bathing wliich seiiicd the Romans towards 
the end uf the republic, and continued to possess them 
until the fall of the cnipira. 

At first, the public baths were only opened at two 
o’clock in the afternoon, and closed at five: the sick 
alone having a right to enter them at any time. Lat¬ 
terly, the emperors, wishing to conciliate the people by 
their favourite amusement, ordered the doors to be opened 
sooner, and closed later. Nero had them opened at 
twelve; a^lexaoder Severus allowed the baths to be 
entered from the break of day, and even furnished, at 
his own expense, lamps and oil for lighting them. From 
that time tlie Romans may 1 k> said to have piis.sc(l tlieir 
lives at the batlis. They frequently bathed twice a-day; I 
1^ hot water constituted one of the imitspcnaable I 
eJemoiits of their existence. IVe must not, however, I 
attribute this siiigular passion exclusively to fondness | 
ofbiitiiing. Tlic desire and hope of meeting with friends, 
of discussing the topics of tlie day, and passing the 
time agretiably, wore no less powerful motives. 

I'liiiy relates a fact wliicli proves the singular jealousy 
witli whieli the Roimaus rcgardwl all relating to tlieir 
baths. A statue of a bather, scraping himself with the 
sfri.i;ilis, was placed in front of tlie tlienmc of Agrippa. I 
It was exewited liy Dysippus, and of such marvellous i 
Ix-aiily, that Tiberius, avIio admired it more than any { 
otiicr statue in Rome, liad it removed to his own tied- | 
cliaiiiber. The populace, iin.able to bcju* the deprivation, | 
euveruil liini witli insults until he bad restored it. |; 

One of the greatest lHrgt!.ssca an cmi>cror could con&r 1! 
on the pooplc, on iin occasion of pnbifc rejoicing, was to ' 
decree gratuitous :uimis.sion to the batlis. So great w:ui I 
till! piLssioii prevailing fur this pastime, tiiat wlicn Rome j 
was Itilsiiiring luider fear, and mourning pn iiccouut of 
frightful calamities which had afflicted her, Titus,’in i 
order to dissip.itc these, ordered the rapid construe- ' 
tioii uf the thcriua; and ainpliitlicatre which bear his : j 
name. , {! 

Of all tho Grecian people, the Lacedoiraonians were i| 
the (Oily ones iii whom the gymnasia and baths were 
coiiiiiion to both sexes. Tlie ancient Romans were far ! 
frma following such an example, and carried modesty 
so far, as to consider it improper that a fatiier shouli^ I 
apiicar at the same bath with his son, or even sou-in- ! 
law. Later, however, tlic corruption of manners made 
such jirogress, that in the reign of Domitiaii, wimieu and 
men bathed pell-niell together. This custom, then genq- . 
rally adopted, was afterwards prohibited by Iladrian I 
and Marcus Aurelius; again tolerated by Helic^ahaltis) I 
and finally abolished by Alexander Severwi. I 

The baths were frequcnteil indiscriminately l^y p«ir- ' 
sons d(. all ranks. The noblest and rlcbeft jmrs^s | 
there found themselves mingled with the poor^ ]^e- i 
beians,' The following anecdote, related, hy Sr^tiau, { 
leaves no doubt upon this point 'Tlie Emperor jSqWan, ' 
he says, frequenUy bathed with a crowd of thej^ple. I 
Giie day he perceived an old soldier, who, hamg no 
person to cleanse his skin for him, contrived A i 

tute by rubbing his bock ^inst a wall. Hadrian, j 
who had known him in the Arid, inquired why ho did 
this. Ue reidicd, bco^to ho had no servant. 
emperor immediately orfered 'him sonie tidves apd a 
pension. The news of so benovoleut ao Actioii»JP?ffo>^^ * 
before so many witnesses, quickly spread mto every 
part of Rome; and the next time Hadrian came.'to'w 
public baths, several old men did not &il to ^ there 
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aIm), and endeavour, bj the uirae mean*, to attr^ the 
notice and genehMity of the prince. But the etn^ror, 
who had remarked the contrivance, far firom treating 
tiiem aa he had done hia old conipanioo in arms, caused 
itrigiles to be distributed to them, and ordered them to 
CQiploy them by assisting each other. 

It was not only tito city upon the seven hills whidi 
contained public and private baths. They existed in 
all the towns of Italy, and in the palaces of nobles and 
freedmen. ’Dicy were found also in all the Kouiiiii pro¬ 
vinces. In our time even, it is easy to jicrccive the 
vestiges of the Kumau thei'tnai in every country which 
formed a jiortion of tlie empire. 

Tlic gmiter number of these magnificent cdiliccs, 
which, during the must illustrious period of the empire, 
had constituted the pride and deliglit of Rome, were 
destroyed by the Vandalism of the barbarian hordes. 
Those wliich were not pulled down were othera'isa em¬ 
ployed, or, being no longer repaired, gradually fell into I 
ruin. Baths, whicli formed one of the requisites for tlie 
ctTominate and luxurious life of the Romans, verc, for the 
warrior and invading nations, mere means fur the pre- 
sen-ntion of cleanUiicss, Thus the ne4r conquerors j 
were satisfied with taking a hath, as..in the time of 
Seipio; and their slight taste for luxury never inspired 
them with the idea of erecting monumciits rcsemhling 
those which decorated tlie ancient city of the niasterj of | 
the world Utility and cleanliness were tlie only objects i 
held in view in the construction of the tlierina;, which 1 
were Iieuccforth erected in Italy or the otlicr countries I 
of Europe. Wo find, by the ‘ Ephemcridos I'roycrmcs,’ | 
that baths were much frequented during the wind.- ol | 
the middle ages, until tlio sixteenth ccnturi —Itic cpocli j 
at which the use of Ihicu became general. After giving { 
a description of the ruins of the tlierma'which remaiiuii j 
at Troyes, Grosloy adds, ‘ The barbarism of the middle 
ages uot being able to attain magnificence, eonfincci , 
itsdf to the convenience of tlie pnidic batlis, and utlier 
establishments, wliieh were erected in Eimipc. Tlie idea { 
was due to the Amiis, among wliom the arts and sciences 
liad found an asylum. The crusades and commerce Iiad 
opened up to Eiuopcans the countries wiiieli tlnurislied 
under the rule of'wis people, and tlio natund taste for 
imitation did the' rest. Tlie vapour and public Isitlis 
were, for a long period, as much frequented in Europe as 
they are at the present day in tlie J/jvant. JVople were 
attracted to tiiem for tlio sake of lu alth and eleauiincss; 
but, above idl, from tiic want of society felt by iiersoiis 
who saw little of each other except in these placvs. 
Borne took water baths, others vaponr baths; wiiile 
several came only to gossip, comfortably protected from 
the cold.' For tlicsc last, the baths were what the stoves 
of Germany, the rmtitminetn of Holland, and the cafes of 
Paris, are to this day.’ M. Marcliangy, in his ‘ Fraii'ee in 
the Sixteenth Century,’ s.ays, ‘ It was only at the baths, 
at chureb, or in sickness, that women ever saw each 
otlier. The men also assembied at the baths, the Iiar- 
her’s, the wine-sliopa, and tlio market-places. Tliere 
■were private baths in tlie liotels; and persons askcii to 
dinner were at the same time inviteil to bathe.’ 

By 8t Foix’s ‘ Historical Kssaya on P.Hris,’ we find tli.at 
the seigneurs and great ladies took a bath daily prior to 
diniiig, and that the citizens took sovcral a-weel^ ‘ Tlie 
pso 01 vapour baths,’ he says, * was formerly as eommou 
in France, even among the common people', as it is, and 
has always been, in Greece and Asia. 'They went to 
them pimost'daily. Bt Rigobert caused baths to lie built 
fbr the .canous of his church, and supplied wood for 
beotiug them. Pope Adrian recommends tlie clergy of 
each parish to go to bathe, in procession, every ’i'bars- 
Jay, singing psalms the while.’ 

'as in the times of the Roman emperors, the prumis- 
'cuous as^mblages of the two sexes leading to imiiioriil 
conduct, gave rise to ordhiances and statutes, ■whicli 
were not Siways strictly obeyed. 

Altifjugh the increasing nse of linen has much dimi- 
nishik tlie hygienic necessity of the bath, and has ocoa- 
sjpned the ruin and neglect of the establishments of tiie' 


middle ages, yet public establishments have not ooesed 
ill our times to hccotne multip^ed on every side—jRiarilts 
to the salutary counsels of diedicine, the progrew of 
civilisation, and tlie amulionfion of the materisl com¬ 
forts of the masses. Thus tlfere is not a street in Paris, 
of any importance, which docs not contain sev^ b etb* ; 
and although we find new establishments springing op 
every .day, all, in spite of th# number and proximity m 
rivals, seem to increase and prosper, giving, as it were, 
tlie measure of tbe neccssittes of an intelligent and 
enlightened population. It is thus, by spreading thiou^i 
all ranks of society, that this usage lias already pro¬ 
duced the most satisfactory resvlts as regards the public 
hciUtli; and, by its happy influence, has diminish^ 
among others, the number and severity of the afiTections 
of tho skin, whicli no longer* as heretofore, exiutfit at 
every corner of the streets tins disgusting aspect of 
human infirmities. 


TO SLAY OR TO SAVE? 

irv CAMILLA TOI’LMIM. 

‘ W ELI., 1 must say I wa.s never more surprised than I 
have been to-day,’ CKclaiined Colonel Simmonds to hia 
wife and daughter ; ‘ and I am annoyed too ; it is so dis* 
agro-aide to lose a servant that knows what onejlikca’ 

‘You iriuiin PieKC, 1 suppose {’ said the lady. 

‘ You iiavu heard about it, have you!’ replied the 
colonel, who had jbst come home from parade. ‘ I am 
sure 1 wish the old major had becu alive again to plague 
iiic, rather thuii.havc left fifty ixmiids to he us^ for 
such 'h piiriMile. It would have taken a good many 
yean, and no coniinou fuck, for Pierce to have laved 
enough to purchase his ilischargc.’ And as he spoke, he 
dashod down his hat with a tc'y undignified demon- 
staition of ill (emper. 

‘ Whut, I wonder, upuld have iudiiced him,’ rejoined 
the lady, ‘ to icaru rucfi a*legacy to a common soldier ? If 
he had reiiiotiihercii one of the children, i- iw, 1 could have 
'understood it.’ 

'Oh, there is some story of Pierce haring caught his 
hoiNc alninst ut tlio iiionieiit it had thrown the major, and 
when he would ineritably have been dragged by the stir¬ 
rup, apd killed perhaps. It was a year or two ago, and I 
forget tlie particulars ; hut the luiijor always took notice 
of him afterward s’ 

‘ Then, 1 s't|>pose, he is not a coward, as one would think 
He must be from hU wisliiiig to leave the sniiy,’ exclaimed 
Laura .Siiiiuioiids, a young lady who had received only a 
superficial and class education—a riisfortuue nut nn- 
common to the children of officers, who ore constantly 
moving their ^aniiliv.s about with their regiments. In 
truth, her nature wa." as largely compounded of silliness 
and perliicss a.s seemed compatible with the ■position of a 
geiitlcwomaii. Hers, 'Ido, wi^ that exceadre pride of sta¬ 
tion which attaches itself, iir a remarkable degree, to the 
families of military men, tuid shows how corroding to the 
best iiiipqlscs of the heart, and to the dictates of common 
sense, must be those strong pn'judices which, early im- 
plaiiteil, petrify themselves into tbe character with the 
encJhragcuieiit of years. She toought tho greatest person 
ill the worfll was a soldier, and the next degree of rank 
was to he the daughter of one. 

Walter Pierce was one of those handsome, athletic, 
iiobla-iliokiiig men, of whoso imposing appearance ak a 
‘ hold dragoon’ the rceruitiug-sergeant is well aware. * As 
a mere youth—which he was when he enliSted-—he pro¬ 
mised to bo such. I do not know precisely under what 
circumstances the ‘ persuasive’ sergeant succeeded iii his 
endeavour. I never ■heani that at that early age Pieree 
had been driven to desperation by a disappointment in 
love; and os he has always been of temperate habits, it 
is not likely he enlisted iii}a fit of intoxication. Th'tia 
two of the story-tellers’ favoiirito excuso-s are at once 
jectoil. Probably he embraced a profession which, to-llh 
cost, he found bitterly unsuitable and uncongenial to hit 
tastes and inclinations, firom feelings ami ditcttiasteiiiehs 
commou enough. A fine character is aeldein Uiak iiihiah 
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in early dcveliiped j and, iporeoTer, in youth it is often 
fatally ignorant of its ownuiature. At eighteen he might 
have been dasrAed by the -win Word ‘glorv,’ and not have 
hnowii how to distinguish t|!tween the false and the real; 
I and he might not have surmised that he pn^s(■s3ed ener- 
j gios and aspirations which could by no means bo satisfied 
! in the life he was adopting. Waltce I’icrce had heon 
i seven or eight years in the army at the time he is intro- 
j duced to the reader ; but though he laire the highest 
I character, and had alway* been reniark.ihly attentive to 
: his duties, it i» certain that, for a long time, ho iiud 
i cherished beyond every otlmr eurtlily Imne that of one 
day*obtainiiig his discharge. Kortunateiy for ins own 
I _pearo, be bad had the di.sorction to kwp his wishes to 
i himself, or he would soon have become e (ually unpopular 
: both with his officers and ooinratics. I’crhapa the ‘idd 
j major’ might have guessed something of the kind, for 
i sympatliy gives ns groat powers of discennnent. .-Vt .my 
■ rate, J’ieroe had agreed with avidity to the proposiil ln«^ 
i culouui laid made some time hack, that he shonid under- 
! take certain duties of asiTvant- -an arratigcmtnt common 
I enough—for the sake of the additional moucy ho should 
I he able to save. 

I In more respects than one, this partial domestication of 
Pierce in the coloncrs family had not been without its 
; results. There was a certain waiting-maid, Panny Itrown- 
! low by ndme, whose arch licauty and lively manners hud 
I made no slight imprcasioii on the licart of the soldier. 

I Now Pauny was as useful to the ladler as Pierce liad been 
to the colonel ; and the silliest people, wlicn urged liy sel¬ 
fishness, iiccome cunning. Accordingly, Miss Simmomls, 
entertaining a wbcdc.soiiio terror that Acs most trsteful 
dresser of hair, and skilful fa-iiionor of dresse.s, might 
be lured ^'rom her to share the fortunes of IValtcr Pierce, 
seized with avidity the 0 {>p(>rtuiiLly for ridiculing him, 
which his ritlidrawal from tlie ar.ny affiirded ; diviuintr, 
perhaps iiy instinct, that cvcii rious a<‘ciisation“, made 
in a straightforward niaimcr, uec iN'iieraliy less injurious 
to the party attacked than the shefts of ridicule, if aldy 
direetod. Kvents must show the rc-ult. 

Although Walter Pierce had procured hW ili.seliargi', 
and' gone through all the formalities attending it, he 

lingered fur sevur.'il days in tlie neiglibourhood of .S-, 

where his regiment wiw quartered — and this notwith¬ 
standing his express detcniiination of going to lAindou 
without delay, that he might push his i^u'tune in tlie mc- 
j tropnlis. l*’or three consei’utive evenings he iiiiglit liavo 
liceji seen saunter-.ig uji and down a certain shady lane, 
and pausing occasionally at a siilistantial stile, which had 
often been used a.s a scat by the weary. A stranger 
mi'ght have guessed he was expecting to meet some one 
there, and would not hare been wrong. It was on the 
third evening, ju.st as the August sun see'.m-d gathering 
all the glory of tlie day towanls the crimson and gidilen 
west, that tlie pretty l-'uiniry wall|cd leisurely down tlie 
lane, and gave Walter Pic**e the meeting of whieli lie 
was again almost despairing. He sprang eagerly forward 
the moment she came in sight, and all Uic warmth of the 
greeting was on his side. Paniiy had dressed fmrself in 
some cast-oiT finery of her young mistress; for though she 
came to discard a some-time lover, her vanity jirom'^stcd 
her to summon all her powers of fascination on the occa¬ 
sion. To tell the truth, however, the faded but smart 
I bonnet, and the soiled silk dress, became her as little .vs 
did the ofii'ctation of manner she also assumed. * 

‘I declare 1 did not kuow you, Mr Pierce,’ she ex¬ 
claimed, withdrawing her hand coldly and decidedly 
from his lingering grasp; ‘you look so diflereiit in plain 
clothes.’ And she scaimeil him from head to foot with a 
glance that seemed to say, ‘ It was the red coat after all; 
1 wonder 1 could have seen anything in the man him¬ 
self I' 

‘ But my heart is the same^ Fanny,’ he replied, * under 
the soldiers coat or the civilian’sand ius worcls had a 
more mournful tone than would have been prompted a 
few miiiutce befixre. tier altered joanner had already 
begun its work. 

‘ ^ is a veiy fiust heart, at any »tc,’ said the pert girl 
with a sneer. 


‘ It thought itself very bold just now,’ sighed Walter; i 
‘ but 1 am afraid you are right. I have scarcely th-* . 
courage left to speak the words 1 wished you to hear---or , 
the pride,’ ho added after a moment’# pause—* the pride I 
to hide how much you have wounded me.’ • , | 

Kither really a little touched, or fearful she had bent j 
the Iww too much for her puiqiose, the coquette relaxed 
sufficiently to draw on the disclosure she desired; and 
Walter Pioree poured out hi.s story with the natural clo- 
quciiee of a true heart. 

‘ 1 do not ask you,’ he exclaimed, after colifcsaiiig his 
attarlimeiit, ‘ to sliarc iny uncertain fortunes; 1 do not | 
oven ask you to pledge yourself to be mine. But 1 know j | 
that T iinve energies which, if properly direottsi, may ntist- ;; 
mo to some certain position. Then—then— if a year | 
hence you still are free, and I have a pro.-'pcct of coinpe- j ’■ 
tenee from any honest employment, will you, Fanny, dear 1 1 
Fanny—will yon give me some hope to lead me on, ami :; 
cheer tne through all my struggles ?’ * i, 

* I thought you had something of this kind to say,’ re- , • 
plied she, withdrawing the liariil which he had foolishly ] ; 
taken again., * Honest employment indeed ! 1 suppose |' 
you will turn a tailor or a tinker ?’ 11 

' Well, tlieirs are both at least as useful, and tUerefon: 
as honouralile, oceupation.s as that of the soldier. But I i - 
don’t tliink it likely I shall become either.’ ' i 

‘ However, it doesn’t signify to me a bit,’ continued the ]' 
girl; * t wouldn’t marry any but a soldier—^no, not for the ': 
world. And 1 can tell you I am not the only js-i-son you ., 
know who has a. oonteuqit for all others. . Miss liaura 
says jiKt the same.’ ' | 

‘ 1 am sorry for it,’ replied Waiter; ‘ and sorry at—at . | 
the mistake I have miulo.’ There was a bittemcs,s in hi« 
tone whieli, but for tho sa'lii<-''s which mliiglvd with it, 
might liiive seemed conU-mptimus. The vain and heart- \ 
U-hs girl fell that she was not altogether a eonqueror; and 
when saying something aiiout the lateness of the hour, J 
and that site must retiini home, ho madtrno objeetioii to 
their walking in that direction, it is jiossible slio would 
have given—wliat precious thing shall I say ?—her sniart 
bonnet to recall the piut hour. T'o such chariu-ters a« 
hers, eitlier in liigli life or low, the repriitance for having 
(men deficient in taet is of a vi-iy koenoort. 

1 liope Walter I’ieree is tlie m(i.st intorcstiiig person intro- ' 
duced to tlic leader; and yet wo niu.-.t not track hi>i fortunes | 
for a while so narrowly as those of tlie pretty waiting-ma;d ' 
and her mistress, II a journeyed to t.ondon we know ; 
and fortunately he was possessed of a little money, which 
enabled him to look aliout him, and not plunge, 'H so ! 
many have d-uic Irom desperatien, hrto an ulu-rly unsnit- ' 
able occupation. Tlie discipline of the army Wl to a ; 
certain extent unfitted him for any very sedentary em¬ 
ployment ; but to a much greater degree did it disincline | 
employers from engaging him. Yet ho was aided in his ; 
ca.rcer by high principle, and by that moral courage which 
would dare all things rather than betray it. It might be, 
too, that the taunts which liaii reauked him . in cuiise- 
qiiciice of.his withdrawal from the tinny, bad caused him 
to examine his own heart, till well he knew there was no 
‘cowardice’ there, no deficiimcy in the power alike of ■ 
action and endurance—a pqjvor which would increom ‘ift 
proportion to the strength of the goveniing motive. That '•' 
only is true courage which, seeing and understanding a |’ 
danger,-yet calmly braves it for the achievement of some 
uoblo oljjcct. How ditierout from the meaner impulse I 
which is often called by its name, hut which only, ariseit } 
from ignorance and insensibiUty, in condainatipn with 
selfish or angry feelings! . < 

Surely there was some omplt^ment in London for which 
Walter Fierce was ominently fitted. ].<et us leave him 
to seek it. 

The military predilections of the pretty Fanny iudueed 
her, a few months after Walter’s dopiuture, to bestow 
liencif upon a * dashing sergeant,’ and enter upon all the 
honours and some of the trials of.* a soldier’s wife.’ And • 
not long after this, her young mistress consoled herself for 
the loss of an efficient waiting-maid, tkilfnl in hi^ 
dressing' and divers toilet arrangements, by manying 
a certain Captain Dormer, an officer belonging to a gocti 











family, and the heir to a Iwp property. Ciruumttanoes, After a. stnijjgle of three jeaw* duTOitioii, the right 
however, were destined to bring mistress and servant triumphed, and Captain Donn^r was put into possession 
again into something like their former relative positions, of certain documents which scckrcd to hiin the rich estates 
ill a manner they had never expected. of his kinsman. With light Jed hearts the fitmily paid 

Fanny's husband proved had in the superlative degree; a visit to Londoh, chiefly tBat Captain Dormer mmht 
indulging ill the curious variations of conduct and treat- • arrange legal bubiuess, to do which his presence was in- 
inent by which a bad husband can make utterly miserable dispensable. They iDove tcL one of those sumptuous 


the woman he has sworn to love and cherish. Now, there hotels where every comfort and luxury is to Iw obtained 
are some natures—not the highest perhaps—which abso- for money, intending tile next day to seek a more perma- 
lutcly require a course of snlfcrlng to bring out the latent nont fcsidcnco. Wearied by-a fatiguing jounicy the 
gowl of their characters, and poor Fanny belonged to this whole party retired early to rest; Wt their rest was to 
ela-ss. Vain, frivolous, and sclflsh, not till she had suf- Iks fearfully broken. Just at that dead hour of the night 
fared hereelf did she learn to feel for others, and look at when the sounds of revelry are ■over, and those of twly 
human life as it really is. She became a mother too, and labour bare not coramene^, they were aroused by a cry 


this event dovclojHid yet more the better feelings of her 
heart; yet hO ■'onipletcly did ill usage w'ear out any afTec- 


Ik! fearfully broken. Just at that dead hour of the night 
when the sounds of revelry are ■over, and those of ewly 
labour bare not corameneed, they were aroused by a cry 
which, of all others, briflgs i^th it the greatest terror. 
‘ Fire ! fire ! ’ burst upon their half-awakened senses ; 


tioii she might have eiitertaiiic<l for her husband, that the .'pid starting simultaneously from their beds, they saw 
circumstance of his being ordered to India, about two a lurid glare from the opposite wing of the building, and 
years after their marriage, was a source of rejoicing to felt the sulfocatiug smoke, which was roiling in huge 
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her. She absolutely refusud to uccoinpanyhim, preferring wavc.s towards them 1 


to earn a subbistcuce in Kogland iu any rapacity which In a uioinent of awful agony like this, life, deair life, 
inighi oflfer itself. Her old mistress, who had never lost is the one thing thought of. Seixing the elder children 
sight of her favourite, was now in want of a servant for by the hand, Mrs Dormer succeeded in making her way 


Iwr child; and though Fanny’s infant was somewhat of 
all obstacle to her taking a situation iu> duiiiestie servant, 


down stairs to ii place of safety, whence kind-hearted 
strangers conducted them to a neighbouring house; and 


it was one of those olistitcles which sti^mg inclination seeing that these dear ones were safe, Captain Dormer 
will overcome. It was arranged that Fanny’s little otic burst the door of bis servant’s room with one blow, and 
should be placed with a relative ; while Mrs Dormer’s exclaiming, ‘ My child, my child!—follow iiie, and save 
attachment to her servant, the knowledge of her sor- yourself!' he snatched hU own youngest one iVorn the cot 
niws, and recollections of their early life, ekunbined to where it slept by Fanny’s side. Fanny attempted to fol- 


procurc her far more indulgence in respect to seeing her 
child frequently, than she could have expected a 
.stranger. 

Mrs Dormer was scarcely less improved in heart and 
mind than her humble friend, though she had learned 
from n gentler teacher than sulfcriug. Ilurs had been 


Fast; but, unfortunately, neither guiqiowder nurit tropical 
sun has respect for persons, nor a discretionary power to 
spare valuable lives and sweep oiT the worthless. Ftanny 
was still bound to a husband whom she hoped beyond all 
things never to see again. It might be that sometimes 


great dismay, a rival claimant appoareil iu the field., 
All the taiseries, anxieties, and tierplexities of litigation ; 


followed; fuid» in asseitinj^ their just rights, the Dor- vours to aid the helpless. Oh these truc'^iefoes—the^'O 
luers became cruelly impoverished. Their establish- brave-hearted men ! Every thoaghtfol heart warms at 
meut WM reduced as much as possible; but Fanny, true the contemplation of their doings. 


where it slept by Fanny’s side. Fanny attempted to fol- j 
low v.Ith her own child, now a girl of five or six years | 
old, ij> her arsis. Rut, alas! terror bad paralysed her i 
for a moment, and in that moiuont a wreath of smoke 
bill ('iiptuiii Dormer from her .sight. Strange as it may 
seem, the increased danger apijearcd to sliariien her facul¬ 
ties. She reiuembercd having heard that in an extremity 


the great good fortune to many a man of superior mind, of this sort tlii!rc is often a stratum of clear air near the |{ 
who had had the. penetration to discover the better qiiali- gi. ind, though even a fqw inches above it suflbeation |! 
tie.s of her nature beneath the layer of prejudices and would be inevitable. Accordingly, she dragged herself i 
false impressions produced by a neglected cducittion. and her child to the door, and found that, by crawling on | 
.After all, there is always peat hope oi com’ctiiig tUu hands and kiice.s, it w its possible to breathe. The ascend- ij 
errors of youth, which. I firmly lielicvc, except in c.asos of ing siiioku even pormilted her to sec the feet of chairs and 11 
natural incapacity or innate ilcpravity, struggles towards tables, and a portion of the furniture, by which means ! 
(he right, and only nccils a helping hand to lead it on, she made seine little ndvanee towards the staircase, I 
instead of what it too often finds, the evil iidlucnee of her piercing .shrieks being beanl the whole time above J 
snsdld minds and iinrruvv intellects, to lure it into tlie the din of the cnpvd and the blessed sound of the pour- | 
by-paths of Kelfi.sh worldliness, in truth, it would not ing water; for ciigiucs had arrived, and the cvci-rcady, j 
have been very easy to recognise, iu tbc KolK'red luiinls ami all-helpful liS' brigade ! 

enlarged synipaUiics of the two young mothers, the selfish, The period of Fanny’s absolute danger might be counted 
thoughtless girls wc first introduecil. by seconds rather than niiiintcs ; and yet did it seam 

Years pasM'vl swiftly away ; news came often from the to her an eternity of agony ; but at’the moment when 


lingering hope was yielding to frantic despair, she saw a 
man’.s stroiigly«shovl feet Moving rapidly towards her, and 
the next instant felt herself and her child caught up by 
vvliat seemed the anus^f a IVrv'ulcs 1 As he neared the 
street with his burden, the t^cers of the crowd rose with 


the thought would rise to her mind of how diftereut her a deafening shout; hut her rescuer tottered on the steps; ' 
fate would have proved hail she wedded her early lover; for, despite his ‘ siiioke-p'oof’ head-gear, he had suftered^ • 
but fortune never threw him iu her path, and she wa.s much ; aAd as some of the bystanders almost tore it ofl’ ! 
coimdetely ipioraiit of his fate. him to alforil him air, while others supported Fanny and | 

^'he hitherto happy career of Mrs Dormer was not dcs- lier>thild, she recogniseil in her deliverer the not-to-be- 
tined to remain unchequered. On the death of an aged forgotten features of Wnltor'^l’ierce ! •He had indeed 
relative, her husband prepared to take possession of a found an occupation for which, by his noble heart and 
large landed property, to which he was heir, whcvi, to his dauntless cuurage, ho was jiwiliarly fltteil. High in the_ 
great dismay, a rival claimant appoarevl iu the field. scrvice''of the fire-brigade, it was his to save instead ol 


to slay, and to brave the most frightful death in endea- 


meut WM reduced as much as possible; but Fanny, true the contemplation of their doings. 

to the better impulses of her heart, remained faithful The first vivileiice of the fire abated, and the lapping 
through all, performing tripled duties upon reduced tongues of fiame stayed in their devouring, there w-as 
wa^es, as many an attached servant—to the honour of time between thanksgiving for life sparcvl to recognise 
Hie class be it said—luts done under similar circurastouce-s. and bewail the loss of property. Captain Dormer remem- 
Toucked by her fidelity and affection, Mrs Dormer pro- bered with indescribable agony that a tin box, contala- 
posed, after a while, receiving her child Into the house, ing the papers which secured to him his inheritance, was 
Among-several children, she said, one other little month either already consumeit, or awaiting ceAain destruction. 
WM not much to feed; but Fanny felt grateful, never- Once more M'altcr Pierce came to the rescue. He heard 
theleu, and srith all her manifold labours, she was hap- the description of the box, and was himself the oje to 
pfe at this period than she had etcr been. draw Captain Dormer back when he was on the pomt 'of 
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ra(>hiiiz into the buinhij; home; for he was a brave man 
ax well as a doting fhtherf 

‘ 1 must do it/ he excfeiraed, struggling with Pieibe, 

* or lo; children are b<^^' 

* I will go, sir,' replied Sie other; ' I am a father, and 
can feel for you. But we are used to these scenes, and, 
herd not the danger.' 

So saying, he disappeared from Captain Dormer’s 
sight; but all made way for one of the brigade; and 
a few minutes afterwards, a moment before’the rtof fell 
in,‘ the cheers, not so loud as when life had been rescued, 
but still hearty cheers, announced that our hero was once 
mo^ safe and successful^ 

It was a curious scone whiuh took place the following 
d», when, in consequence of Captain Dormer's iiitrcaty, 
\Valter Pierce waited upoii'hiin at his temporary residence. 
As was natural, the conversation began by inquiries coq- 
nccted with the catastrophe (though nothing was known 
with regard to the origin of the fire beyond vague conjec¬ 
ture apd imputed carelessness); but in a few minutes Mrs 
Bonner entered the rooiti, anxious to join with her hus¬ 
band in grateful acknowledgiuonfs—having heard from 
Fanny to w7ioi» it was they were so much indebted. 
Though Walter Pierce was somewhat disfigurud by the 
recent singeing of his hair, and ii wide soar upon his cheek 
—the result of a wound received by a falling beam some 
mouths before—she recognised him in an instant, sooner 
even than he reinembered her; and she felt that it was 
not enough to thank him with every expression that conid 
emanate from deep-feeling for his iicfoic conduct, but to 
.ask pardon for the slights she had put upon him in her 
girlish days. Prompted by her in-tter fei'^liiig, '••he shunk 
bis hand warmly, and aekuo\(lcdged her early %ults, 
adding, ‘ There is another who is aii.-tioiis to see you-^ne 
whom, wilh aor only child, you sarcil'lii.st night. Fanny, 
come in,’ siio ooiitiuuod ; for the trembling woman still 
paused at the door. , 

'Fanny! is it possible{’ cxclauued PiertHs. ‘And it 
was you I saved! This is indeed liappiness.’ 

Poor Fanny would hare sunk to the gixuind, hiid not 
Mrs Dormer placed her in a chair. ' 

* Yes, Fanny—door Fanny, great happiness ; for though 

we both are niarriitd— and 1 only hope you arc as happy 
ns 1 am—I have always thought of you with kiudnoss 
and interest, and wished that we might meet again. I 
assure you, 1 have often talked to luy wife about my first 
love.’ '■ 

‘ Your wife I And whom have you married ?’ exclaimed 
Fanny with some na'ivete, and iiiiding it impossible to 
repress the largo amount of feinmino curiosity she pos¬ 
sessed. .. 

‘ Why, mine is rather a romantic stoiy/ replied Pierce ; 
‘ luid if 1 should not be intruding it on tjio comiiany, 1 
will tell it os briefly as I can.’ 

A sign from Mrs Dormer, and exclamations from all, 
intreated him to proceed.'' ^ *' 

. ‘ 1 came to Loudon an adventurer, as 1 think you know ; 
and but a few weeks afterwards, while wandering about 
tlie streets one night—for my mind was too i«,itless for 
me to be still—I had the opportunity of assisting to rescue 
the inmates of a house in which fire had suddenly Ij^irst 
forth. This puf^it into thoughts to offer ^nyself as a 
recruit for the brigade ; and being neither faint of heart 
nor weak of limb, as I hod proved, 1 was gladly accepted. 
1 was promoted as rapidly as possible; and have,,for the 
last^ three years, held an office of considerable trust in the 
corps. \VitU/egurd to lajr marriage, it came about thus: 
I was happy enough to save the life of a tradesman’s 
daughter, a beautiful young woman, and one who unites 
to a clear and cultivated Intellect qnc of those gentle 
natures which are usually the greatest admirers of anj^- 
thiug like daring courage. You .see it was just an acci¬ 
dent my saving her—^nothing but in the routine of my 
duty—yet somehow neither ^ nor her father ever felt it 
so, nor can 1 to this day make diem understand it. Well, 
it was what the xqrld would call a mati^ above a poor 
man ; and had 1 net loved her very dearly—for yoil see 
they would inyiU me constantly, and give me the oppor- 
tttuiv of falling in lore—-I never coidd have mastered 


my pride enough to woo hot. But you guess the end of 
the story. Wo ai-o the happiest couple in the world. I 
do not think the whole earth contains such another dear 
little wife; and she thinks, I believe, that the meanest man 
in the fire-brigado is greater than the generalissimo of die 
British aniiy. But-this periiaps is natural to one who 
well nigh perished in the smoke of a burning bouse.’ 

* Perhaps tho brave and somewhat blunt Walter Pietro 
did not think at the moment how pcculiftfly capable his 
‘ first love’ was just then of echoing the sentiments of his 
wife. 

Pierco resolutely refused the roll of bank-notes Dormer 
strove to press upon him ; but the captain managed, a 
week afterwards, to invest double the sum in tho funds 
for the benefit of a little chubby uifant, who took the 
name of Donucr Pierce. 


MR BROOKE IN BORNEO. 

, MA»B KAJ.VH OF SAHAWAK. 

In a former article, we traced the progress of Mr Brooke : 
from the time ho entertained the idea ofc carrying ooin- ■ 
mcrce and civilisation into Borneo, to the conclusion of ' • 
his first visit to Sarawak, during whicli he had surveyed , i 
a considerable portion of the adjiuent country, and ac- i | 
qnired a knowledge of its pnaluee and capabilities. We i , 
shall now follow him through his second and subsequent |' 
visits, which were signalised by the suppression of i; 
rebellion niid xiiracy. and finally by his installation as . i 
rajah of Sarawak, with a mixed community of Dyaks, j 
Malaya, and Chinese ns his suhject.s. | 

In August 18'tO Mr Brooke landed a seixmd time at | 
Sarawak, andfouml his frieiid Miida llassim still linger- 
ing there, wliile his fonxss were'ctideavouriiig to quell a ! 
reliellioii among the Dyak tribes of the interior. Tlio i 
rajaii’s cause lieiiig just, and Mr Bnwke feeling tlwt no 1 
security could bo given to commorcia) pursuits while i - 
the natives were in this distracted state, reiullly vo- '| 
lunttereil his assistance, and proceeded m tho seat of ; | 
war witli part of his erew, properly eqnippeil for tlie , 
occasion. Tliis relH:llioii, although it had continued for ■ 
more than a year, seems to have been a very paltry 
affair, and one 'wliich a troop of Britisli soldiers would | 
have brought to an issue in a couple of days. The j 
native trib«.s, thougli not destitute of personal eourage, 
could never lie brought to (qa'u conflict, their tactics ' 
consisting in taking each ntlicr ratlicr by surprise than 
by valour, and in endeavouring to reduce to a eapitu- , 
latiun by threats and blockade. For these purposes, 
they were eontinunily planting stockade after stockade, ; 
and striving to cut off each other from supplies of ftxxi ; 
and water. Here is a graphic picture of their pro- ' 
(Xidure‘ Dawn found ns on tho advance to our proper i 
positien. A thick fog concealed us, and in half an hour i 
the iiuoplc were on shore Irasy re-ercetiiig our fort, loss ! 
than a mile from two forts of the enemy, but concealed 
from them by a wint of the river. No oppositibn was 
offered to usand in a few hours a neat defence was com¬ 
pleted from tlie debris of the former. Tim ground was 
cleared of jungle; piles driven in a square, atout fifteen 
yards to each face, and the earth from the ccntie, scooped 
out aiK^ intermixed with layers of reeds, was Heaped. 
up abuul: five feet high inside the {dies.' • At tlm four 
corners were small wateh-towers, and alonrt the parapet 
of earth a narrow walk connectingtheni: In the centre 
space was a house crowded by the Chinese garrison; a 
few of whose harmless g^ngalls were stuck up at tlie 
angles, to intimidate rather than to wound. Whilst they • 
laboured at the bixly of the defence, the I^akt sur¬ 
rounded it by an outer-work, made of slight sticks run 
into the ground, with cross-tending of split bamboo, and 
bristling with a duvmtx rfe friae (if it may he so styled) 
of sharpened bamboos about breast-high. The rosteti'-. 
ings of tho entire work were of rattan, which it ^nd 
in plenty. It was commenced at 7 a.m., and finished 
•about 3 F.M., showing how the followe can get through 
1 business when they choole. This stockade, Tgrying' ki 
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ascend tlie Sarawak, and these must bo repulsed. News 
reach him that the erew^ of certain shipwrecked Eng¬ 
lish vessels are at Uorn^ in great distress, and that 
others are ilisiwrsed in slfevcry along the roast: these, 
God willing, must he released. 'Plie Koyidist is there¬ 
fore despatched on these missions of mercy, and Mr 
Brooke dirci'W, cnconrages. and reforms at Sarawak— 
the rajah and he having^ hecome sworn friends and 
I brothers. During the absence of tlie lloyalist Mr 
j Brooke ascenda several of the rivers, examinc's the 
I country, hunts, makes the aequaintaiieu of the native 
! tribes, listens to their t.ales of distress, intercedes for 
; them with Muda llassim, and in almost every ease is 
i successful. At length the Royalist arrives, liaving re- 
I leaded the shipwrecked eaplives—.Sarawak is visited 
; by a steamer from Sinca|Kire—and everything tends 
, favourably to stn-ngtlien the position of our pliilari-. 
I thropic countryman. I’assing. tlierefore, over ni.aiiy 
[ interesting visits to the interior. ;iiid descriptions of 
native eustoins, ns well as over much preliminary liiplo- 
niacy, we come at last to the cessation of Sarawak—a 
district sixtj' miles coastwise, and aixmt fifty in nvcriigc 
hroailth—in periHJtuity to Mr Brooke, who was conse¬ 
quently installed ‘mj’ah,’ witli the customary native 
i' oeronionies, on the 1st of August 1842. 

Our space will not permit us to detail the wise and 
benevolent laws which Mr Brooke promulgated on the 
occasion; suffice it to state that, respecting as far as 
possible the native customs, his endeayour was to estab¬ 
lish lllierty to all, free right to Labour and its produce, 
equal justice to the poorest Dyak and most iKiwerful 
I; Malay, and a fixed taxation instead of rrhitrary and 
I' overreaching avarice. Under tliese eircninsfana-s, lio 
!' thus juiirnalisesuntiic Istof J.aiiuarv 1843:—‘Anotiler 
!■ year past .iiul gone; a year, with all its .anxieties, its 
j I troubles, its ilaiigers, u]K)n which 1 can look back with 
s,atisfi»ction—a year in whicli i iiave been'usefully em- 
!! ployed in doing good to otlicrs^ Hinee I last wrote, tlie 
j. Jlyaks have been quiet, settled, and improving; the 
■ Cliinese advancing towards prosperity; ami the Sara- 
I wak THaiple wonderfully contented and industrious, re- 
lieved from oppression, and fields of labour allowed 
I tlicm. .Tustice 1 have executed witli an uiiflineliing 
I : band; and the amount of crime is certainly siiuall—tiie 
I: petty swindling very great. 

‘1 have nothing to say about the couqtry, except that 

■ 1 have given Fangeran M.acota orders to lea-^% which lie 
; is obeying in as far as preparing his iiaat; and I lio[ie 
' ttiat in six weeks we sitall la: rid of iiis cnmiing and 
I' diabolieally-intrigujng prcscnct. Jlic Rajah Mnda 
i, ILassiin, liis brothers, and the tag-rag following, I al.so 
i: lioiie soon to be rid of; for although they behave far 
1; better than they did at first, it is an evil td liave wlicel 

; within wboel; and these young rajahs of course ex- 

■ poet, and arc aceustouicd .*<>» a lioi^se avhicli I will not 
' I allow'. Budrudeen is an cxciiition—a striking and won- 
! i derful instance of the force of good sense over evil eilu- 
i 1 cation. The rest of tlie people go on well; tjp' linic 

I revolves quietly; and the Dyaks, as well as the Malays 
I and Chinese, enjoy the inestimable blc.ssings of i>eacc 
{ .and security. At intervaR a cloud threatens the fe- 
i renity of our political atmosphere; but it speedily blows 
i ■ over. However, all is well and safe; so safe, that I have 
resolved to proceed in person to Sincapore. 

I * My motives for going are various; but I hope io do 
good,' to excite interest, and make friends; and 1 can 
find no season 'like the present for my absence. It is 
I now two years since I left Sincapore, “the boundary of 
civilisation.” I liavc been out of the civilised world, 
j living in a demi-civiliscd state, peaceably, innocently, 

■ and usefully.’ 

I Having visited Sincapore in the spring of 1843— 

I where, no doubt, he represcmt^l the capabilities of his 
! acquired country, and the commercial advantages likely 
to accrue from it, us well as the difficulties which would 
be eiqierienced so long as piracy was suiibrcd to prevail 
in the Indian Archipelag^>—we find him returning to 
Sarawak on board her majesty’s ship JKdo, commanded 


by the Hon. Captain Eeppel. This vessel had* been 
ordered to visit Borneo and the adjacent islands, for the 
suppression of piracy—amission wliich, in the course of 
a few months, she had so far fulfllled, that every pira¬ 
tical stronghold on tlie north coast was aiinibilatcd, and 
I tlic rnfflanly’ hordes dispersed. We cannot follow Cap- 
tfiii Keppel in his spirited account of liis rencontres with 
tlie pirates; but the following extract from kfr Brooke’s 
journal will sfliird some Idea of tlie nature mid character 
of a piratical fleet; for in tlie East piracy is not a single 
effort, but a system of sea-life not imlike that of the 
old Beandiiiaviaii rovers:—‘ In the evening I pulled 
tlirniigh the fleet, .and insiiocted sever,al of the largest 
pralms. Tlic entire force consisted of eighteen boats; 
namely, three Malukus and fifteen lUannns: the small¬ 
est of these boats carried thirty men, the largest (they 
are mostly large) upwards of a hunilHal; so that, at a 
moderate computation, the number of fighting men |j 
might he reckoned at from five to six hundred. I’lio i 
lllanun expeilitioii hail been absent fnitn Mngindano j| 
upwards of'three years, during wliicii tiiiib tliey liad Ij 
cruised amongst the Moluccas and Islands to the east- i | 
ward, hart haunted Boni Bay ami Celelies, .and beat up i | 
the Straits of Makassar. Many of their boats, how- ' ] 
ei'cr, being worn out, they had fitted out Biigis prize ' 1 
pralms, and were now on their return home. 'I'iiey had |' 
recently att:icked one of the Tanibelaii islands and had | ■ 
been repulsed ; and report said they intended a de- i j 
scent upon Sirhassan, one of the southern Natunas , 
group. 'I'licsc large prahus are too heavy to pull well, I 
though they carry tliirty, forty, and even fifty oars; i 
their armament is one or two six-jxiunders in the liow, | 
one four-pounder stern-eliascr, and a number of swivels, j 
liesides musketry, spears, and sw'ords. The boat is 1 
divided into thrcaj sections, and fortified witli strong i 
planks, one heiiind tlie how, one amidships, and one ! 
astern, to protect the steersman. Tlie women and !. 
children arc crammed down below, where the unhappy .! 
prisoners arc likewise stowed away during an action, ll 
'Their principal plan is tioarding a vcssi'l. if possible, j! 
iiiid carrying lier by numbers; and certainly if a iner- | 
uhantiiian fired ill, she would inevitably lie taken ; but \ j 
witli grape and canister fairly directed, the slaughter 'j 
would be so great, that they would he glad to sheer i 
oil' before they neared a vessel. This is, of course, '1 
supposing a calm ; for in a breeze they would never ’ ■ 
liave the hardihmid to venture far from land with a 1 
ship in sight, .and would be sorry to be cauglit at j 
a distance. Their internal constitution is os ibl- •' 
lows:--One cliicf, a man usually of rank, comniatids i: 
the whole fleet; each boat has her captain, and «' j 
gener.ally from five to ten of his relations, free men; 
the rest, amounting to. above fuur-flftlis, are slaves, I 
more or less forced to pursue this course of life. They 
have, however, tlic right of plunder, which is indiscri¬ 
minate, with ciTtaiii exceptions; namely, slaves, guns, 
money, or any other heavy articles, together witli the 
very finest description of silks and clotlis, belonging to 
the chiefs and free men ; and the rest obey the rule of • 

“ first coinc, first served.” .No doubt the slaves become . 
attached to this predatory cour.se of life : but it must ' 
always lie remembered that they are slaves, and have 
no option; and it ap^ars to me that, in the operation : 
of our las^s, some distinction ought to be drawn on this'! 
account, to suit the circumstances of the case, 'ilie : 
datus, or cliiefs, are incorrigible; for they are pirates 
by descent, robbers from pride as well as taste, and 
they look upon the o(x;upation as the most honourable 
herocUtary pursuit. Tliey are indifferent to blood, fond 
of plunder, but fondest of slaves: the^ despise trade, 
though its profits be greater; and, as 1 hare said, they 
look uiion this as their “ calling,” and the noblest oocu- 
pation of chiefs and free men. Tlieir swords they show 
with boasts, as having belonged to their ancestors, who , 
Were pirates, renowned and terrible in their dayi and 
they always speak of their ancestral heir-loom as de¬ 
cayed from its pristine vigour, but still the wielding of. 
it as the highest of earthly existences. That it is, in* 
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reality, the most acctmied, there can be no doahtj for 1 
ita chi^ support itre slaves they capture on the different 
coasts. If they attack an island, the -women and chil¬ 
dren, and as mhny of the yoans; men as they require, 
ate carried off. Every boat they take furnishes its 
qdota of slaves; and when they have a full cargo, they 
quit that coast or country, and visit another, in order 
to dispose of their hninan spoil to the best advantage.’ ' 

I Since the expedition of the Dido, other war-vessels 
' have cruised in tho Asiatic Archipelago—all tending 
; to suppress piracy, and encourage iwtive trade .and 
commerce. 'Fhe island of Ijalman, olf Dorneo, lias been 
' ceiled to England, anil Mr lirookc ajquiinted agent for 
the British government—an appdintineiit which confers 
on him additional ]>owcr and influence. Thus, in the 
j course of five short years, has a complete revolution 
heen worked in one of the fairest jiortions of our globe, 

; and a new and Iwtter system of things been established, 
i all througli tho cnliglitcucd and philant1iro]>ic energy 
I of a single iudividiial—^showing how much can re.ally 
' be ncciimplished when an honest, cordial, aivl unseilish 
nature is rttgngod in a lioly cause. We rugaril the pro¬ 
ceedings of Mr Brooke as the irammencement of a new 
I era in tin-, history of the Indian Archipelago—an era 
which, under the favour of moro ciiliglitenedj^icws at 
liome, is yet destiueil to realise all that was planned 
, and )iro|ioiwded by his model and prototype. Sir Stam- 
I ford JiaiBw. 


!■ JOTTINGS FIIOM JllJMK’S LIKE AND 
;■ COHUESl'ONDENCK.-' 

I - A -wuKK in two large volumes on the life of .an eminent 
pliilosophir, is not iit suliject for treatment in llicsc 
i pages. We merely propose—with a giaieral ai-kiiow- 
i, ledgmeiit of tlic industry, judgment, and good taste of 
, tile autlior—to run trippingly over a fciv of the more 
i ■ lively and appreciable points of ids work, aiming rather 
to umnse an idle half hour for our renders, than to allord 
them an insight into the recesses of a iinifouiid suhjeet. 

'' It will lie new to the public at large, that David 1] iime 
j I wiis ever ill love, or ever wrote jxiotry; but Mr liurtoii 
j brings forward eviciciuw for I'oth eonehisimi!-. Tlio fol- 
lowing is a spceimeii of his verses—M-ritteii to a lady 
'■ iWu) expressed a siispieiou that the frieiid.sliip of men 
i, to her sex Mways eoiiecaled a more daugcruus passion:— 

‘ Jlnnit, ni\ lyre, upon Iho willow, 

Wijrli t<> wimK tliy noUnt forlotn, 

* Or iilotHc*(bo foaniunff , 

I \ Float, tlu‘ wrci'kmK tenjpi'sf’rt scum. 

I. AliN 111111)010 thy wsirbliiitt 

I \ SiilIi Laura npvpive: 

l^aura orns her i>octV praiM's; 

II ArUcEH fripudtrhip—vttlls it UiV(% 

{ JmpUniH love, tliat, spurning duty, 

! HpuminK rhustedt tio*>, 

1 MookK thy tonr«, drjoctecl beauty, 

I HporU with falK'U virtur‘b huiUtk 

* Call it Invo 1)0 moro, profaning 

Truth with duTk HiiH]>k*iou*H wound; 

I Or, if tstill iho torni retuinliiff, 

Choiigo the R(*n»c, pim*rvo iho wtuad. 

I \*«R, *tiKi love, that nanio Is slvon, 

I UKcls, ti> your piiroAt flmnpi;; ^ 

* flitohnlavo ANincritiihoavoii, 

j Hoavon'o dlvinest imago clniinH.* 

I ' Perhaps the love of Mr Ifume rarely or never ex- 
I ceeded these very spiritual limits. As not irrelevant 
to the subject, we may cite a passage from a letter, 
I written in 1748,,in which bo gives an account of the 
I love affair of another intellectual person—i’npeV Earl 
ij ofMarchment. 

I '* Lord Marehmont has had the most extraordinary 
1 adventure in the world. About three weeks ago ho was 

! ■ * Ilfs Slid Correspnndeneo nf Itevid Ifome, from the papers he- 

I qoMthad his n^ew to the Hoyal Sw-ioty of Bdinbiux>)i and 
I other orixiual soucoes. By John BIU liiutmi, Esq. Advooate. 
j ^vi>ls.Svo. Edinburgh: W. Tail. 1846. 


at the play, where lie espied in one of the boxes a fair j 
virgin, whose looks, air, and, manner, made such a 1 1 
po«rerful and wonderful oBect upon him, as was visible j 
to every bystHiider: _ His raptjiTes were so undisguiseil, i 
his looks so expressivu of paMiuii, his inquiries so ear* | 
jiest, that everybody took iiolice of it. He soon was ; 
told that her name was Crompton, a linen-draper’s 
daughter, that had been bankrupt last year, aiid-had 
not been able to pay above five shillings in the pound. 

The fair nymph herself was about sixtecu or seventeen, 
and being supported by some relations, apjieared in 
every imhlic place, and had fatigued every eye but tlurt 
I of bis lordship, whicli, being entirely employed in the 
severer studies, had never till thkt fatal moment opeded ' 
upon her charms. Buclj and so powerful was their '! 
effect, as to lx; able to justify sail the Kliaramomls and j 
Cyruses in their utmost extravagances. He wrote next 
ihorning to her father, desiring leave to visit his datigli- \ 
ter on honourable tenns; and in a few days she will bo ! 
Countess of Marehmont.* All this is certainly true. 
Tliey say many small fevers prevent a great one. i 
Heaven lx; praised that 1 have always liked the persons 
and company of Uic ftiir sex! for by that means 1 hope 
to t'sc.ape such ridiculous passions. But could you ever 
suspect the, ambitious, tlie severe, the bustling, tho im- { 
petuous, tiie violent Marehmont, of beiaaniiig so tender ) 
and gc-iitle a swain—an Artameues, an Orixiudatesi'’ <' 

Someivliat later (n.'))), he has to tell a lady friend '1 
(Mrs Dysiirt) that his cider brother, tho laird of Nine- ;, 
well.s, is married, lAiii that he and his sister will cunsc- ': 
queiitly hiive to quit the paternal inansioii. Wo give ■ 
.Minit; droll passages of tliu letter:—‘ Our friend at last 
plucked up li /esolutiou, ,aiiJ luts ventured on that d:m- | 
gi-roijs encounter. Ho went ofl'on Monday morning; 
and tliis is the first action of his life wherein be has 
engaged himself, without Ixiiiig r',ie to compute exactly . | 
tiic coiisequciv^e.s. But what aritiimctic -wiU servo to i 
iiv the pro]H)rtioii between good and bad w i -.'OS, and rate j 
tho different classes of citch ? Hir Isaac Newton him- J 
self, who could int.'sure the course of iho phincts. amt 
w eigli tlie earth as in a pair of scales—even he had not ■ 
:ilgei>rii enough to reduia* that aniiablo part of our s]iecies | 
to a just equation; aud they arc tlie only heavenly boilie.s • 
whosi' orlms are as yet uncertain. * * Since my j 
brother’s departure, K.atty and 1 have been computing | 
in our turn, :ii:d tlic result of our deliberation is, that | 
we are to take ifji house in Berwick; where, if arith- ' 
iiietie and fi%gality don't (jeccive us (and they arc pretty 
certain arts), we stiall be able, after iirovidiiig for hunger, 1 
•waniith, and cleanlhiuss, to keep a stock in reserve, ' 
wliich we may afterwards turn cithsr to the purposes 
of hoarding, luxury, or charity. * * My cumprunents \ 
to liis solicitojship.'f I’nfortunately I have not a horse ; 
at present to carry my fat carcase to pay its respects , 
to liis superior oliesity. Bijt if be finds Uuveliiug re- 1 
ipiisite eitlier for liirPhealt^ ^ the captain’s, wc sliall '' 
Ix! gl.ad to entertain liiin here, as long ns -we can do it . ■ 
at auother's expense; iu hopes wc siiall soon be able 
to do it at our own, . | 

‘ l*ray tell tlie solicitor that 1 have been resiling ; 
latqly, in an old author called iStralxi, that in sonic 
cities of iiiicient Uaul there oras a fixed leg<al standanl ! 
established for corpulency; and that the senate kept a | 
tneasuro, Ix-yond wliich, if any lx;lly presaiiu'd to in- i 
creasix tlie proprietor of that Ix'lly was obliged to pay i 
a tine to tlie public, proportionable to its rotun;jity. | | 
111 would it fare with Ids worsiiip and l*if sneh a law j 
should pass oar parliament; for I am a&aid we :;re j 
already got beyond the statute. 

• I wonder, indeed, no harpy of the treasury has ever 
thought of tliis method of raising moiiei. Taxes on 
luxury are always most approved of; and no one will , 
say that the carrying about, a portly belly is of any use 

t Tlu* marrinf?^ t-ook plaod AccM.>r4lngly on thv day followtag the 
datt* of the letter s naxnel^r, 30 th January. Sh&wati the second 
of Lord Marehmont; his tlrfit itountess, ^vho«nrallte was Westam, 
iiaviug died <»n 0th May of tho previous year. 

i Aleicunder Home, scUeltor^gcnenU ht ScotUti4. 
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or necessity. ’Tis ft more saperfiuous ornament; and 
la a proof, too, that its proprietor epjoys greater plenty 
than he pnts to a good use; and therefore ’tis fit' to 
rcfiuoc him to a level with hie fellow>Bubjects, by taxes 
and impositions. F 

‘As the lean people are the most active, nnquiet, and 
ambitions, they everywhere govern tho world, and may' 
certainly oppress tlieir antagonists whenever they please. 
Heaven forbid that Whig and Tory should ever be abo¬ 
lished s for then the nation might be split into l^t and 
lean; and our faction, I am afraid, would be iii piteous 
taking. The only comfort is, if they oppressed us very 
much, we should at last change sides with them.’ 

It appears tliat bis hdusekeeping, oiler all, began two 
years later in Edinburgh, whme lie had procured the 
situation of keeper of tiie Advocates’ Library, witli a 
salary of forty pounds a-year. ‘ I shall exult and 
triumph to you a little,' he says to Dr Clcphane, * tliid 

I have now at last—being turned of forty, to my own 
honour, to tiiat of learning, and to that of the present 
age—arrived at the dignity of licing a householder. 
About seven months ago I got a iiouse of my own, and 
completed a regular family, consisting of a head, namely, 
myself, and two inferior membcr.s. a maid and a cat. 
My sister has since joined me. and keeps me company. 
With fnigality I can reach, 1 find, cle.'inliness, warmth, 
light, plenty, and contentment. Wliat would you have 
more ? Independence ?—I have it iu a supreme degree. 
Honour?—that is not altogetlter wanting. Grace?— 
that will come in time. A wife ?—Eiat is none of the 
indispensable retjuisitos of life, liuoks ?—that in one of 
them, and T have more than I c-an use. In short, 1 
cannot find any blessing of consequence 'Afliich 1 Am not 
possessed of. in a greater or fess degree; and witliuut 
any grea*' effort of philosophy, I may be easy and satis- 
fled.' 'I'l)c s(a‘ne of this singular contentment was 
‘ Riddel’s Land, Lawnmnrkct,’ probably a ]x>rtiun of a 
floor of one of those lofty cmuposite houses which 
abmnd in Edinburgh. But Hu&ic was more th.an an 
easily-satisfied man. He had a true indeiwndcnce of 
spirit, directing him, in narrow circumstances, to be a' 
burden to no one; and though needful of means, and 
possessed of talents for many profitable drudgeries, lie 
BO loved letters, that for their sake he could eudurc any 
degree of poverty. 

When our philosopher liod a thous<md |>onnds, he 
thought himself Indeifcndcnt. In 17.^>fi,' when forty-five 
years of age, and after the firjt volume of kis history of 
England Imd nppr.tTcd, he plumed himself on having a 
fortune of L.1600, producing, at five per cent., the pay of 
! two French captuns. But these traits of scholarly sim- 
plieity are nothing to what we hear of ids friend Wilkie, 
a clerical poet, who, when assistant minuter of Ratho, 
had twenty pounds a-ycar, and ‘could' not conceive 
wliat article, eitlier of human cmtvcniency or pleasure, 
he was deficient in, nor '4v1^t any- man could mean by 
desiring more money.’ Tins man, who wiu immensely 
orudite, had originally been a farmer. ‘ Two or tiirce 
years ago,’ says Hume, ‘ Jemmy Russel puf a very 
pleasant trick on an English physician, one Dr Itocbuck, 
who was travelling in this country. Russel carried jiini 
out one day on horseback|to sec the outlets of the town, 
and purposely led him by Wilkie's farm. He saw the 
bard at a small distance, sowing his com, with a sheet 
about hio), all besmeared witli dirt and sweat, with a 
.coat and visage entjrdy proportioned to his occupation. 
Russel says .to bis companion, “ Here is a fellow, a 
peasant, with whom I liave some business: let us call 
him.” He made a sign, and Wilkie came to them. 
Sqma questions were asked him with regard to the 
season, to his farm and husbandry, which lie readily 
anawe)re<^ t but soon took an opportunity of digressing 
to the Greek prods, and enlarging on that branch of 
literature. l!>r Roebuck, wliali^ scarce understood his 
rustic English, or rather his broad Scotch, immediately 
compreltended.Itim. for his Greek was admirable; and 
on leaving him, he coold not forbear expreiling the 
highest odmlratimi to Russel, that a clown, a rustic, a 

mere bind—such ns he saw this fellow was—should be 
possessed of so much erudition. “Is it usual,” says 
he, ” for your poa.sants in Scotland to read the Greek 
poets?” ‘‘Oh yes,” replies Russel very coolly; ‘‘we 
have long winter evenings; and in what can they em¬ 
ploy tlicmsel ves better than in reading the Greek poets ?” 
Ttoebuck left the country in a full ])ersuasion that there 
arc at least a dozen farmers in every parish who read 
Homer, Hesiod, and Sophocles every winter evening to 
their families; and if ever he writes an account of his 
travels, it is likely he will not omit bo curious a circum¬ 
stance.’ 

It is interesting to find Hume, after several blazing 
years of lionuation at Paris, and aiding tlicre for a time 
as tlir British ambassador, returning (176(1) to his little 
mansion in James's Court, Edinburgli, and joining 
once more in the homely and familiar society of his old 
friends. Hu thus addresses his firieud Adam Smitii- 
wlin was then composing liis treatise on the Wealth of 
Nations in an equally humble mansion at Kirkitldy. 
The letter gives an ^d ide.a of the difilcultics ubieh 
then besef .a ferry, now traversed hourly by well- 
appointed steamers. ‘ 1 am glad to have eoinc wlUiin 
sigiit of you, and to have a view of Kirkaldy from iny 
windows; but ns 1 wish also to be within speaking 
terms of^'ou, T wish we could concert mc.'tsurcs fur tiiat 
purpose. 1 am mortally sick at sen, and r^ard witli 
liurror, and a kind of liydrophubia, the grralpulf* that 
lies between ns. I am also tired of travelling, as much | 
as you ought naturally to lie of staying at huiiic. 1 
tliercfore propose to you to come liithcr and pass some 
days with mu in this suliiiidc. I want to know wliat 
you have been doing; and propose to exact a rigorous 
account of the melliud in which you have employed 
yourself during your retreat I lun positive you .are in 
tlic wrong in many of your speculations, cs{xir.ially 
where you liave the misfortune to difier from mu. All 
these are reasons for our meeting, and 1 wi.sh you would 
make me some re.asonable proposal for tiiat piirpo.>.e. 
There is no liabit.ation on the island of Inelikcitb, other¬ 
wise 1 should ciiallciige you to meet me on that spot, ; 
and neither of us ever to leave the place till we were : 
fully agreed on all points of controversy. I exjicet 
General Conway here to-morrow, whom 1 shall attend 
to Uosencath, and I shall remain there a few days. On ' 
ray return, I expect to find a h-tter from you, eont.ainhig 
a bold acceptance of this defiance.’ . 

To Sir Gilbert Elliot of Minto, grandfather of the 
present Karl of Miiito, he thus playfully details some of 
ills studies at this time:—‘ I liave been settled Iierc two , 
montlis, and am here body and soul, without easting the 
least thouglit of regret to laindoii, or even to Paris. I , 
tiiink It improbable that I shall ever in my life cross . 
the Tweed, except, iicrliaps, a jaunt to the north of ,j 
England for health or amusement. I live still, and 
must for a twelvemonth, in niy old ho;ise in James’s | 
Gourt, which is very cheerful, and even eWgunt, but too ' 
small to display my great talent fur cookery, the science 1 
to which 1 intend to addict the remaining years of my i 
life 1 I have just now lying on the table before me a | 
receipt for making so»/i« a la reiite, copied with my own j 
baud: for beef and cabbage (a charming dish), and old 
mutton, and old dacct, noMdy excels me. I make also 
sbcep-li^nd broth in a imuiiier that Mr Keith speaks of 
it for eight days after; pi'd the Due <lc Nivernols would 
bind himself apprentice to my lass to learn it. I havh 
already sent a challenge to David Moncrelf: you w^ 
see that in a twelvemonth he win take to the writiiig of 
history, tho field 1 have deserted; for, os to the giving 
of dinners, he can now have no further ptoten*it>A4. * T 
should have made a very bad use of my abode in Bari^ 
if 1 could not get the better of si mere provincial like 
him. All my friends encourage me in this ambition, 
us thinking it will redound v^ry much to my honour.' 

Here it may be pertinent to Introduce the fifilowlng , 
remarks of the author;—‘The impression of Hunle’B 

♦ TbsHcairfP*^, 

' ‘ I- 
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cknnicter,^ acquired by one who has sought tt in the 
tenor of his works, and the history of his literary career, 
is quite different from that which we derive from thiMe 
who knew him, and were connected with the socitd 
cirdc in which ho lived. The former is solitary, self* 
relying, and unimpressible even to stemneis; the latter 
is good, easy, simple, social, and amenable to the sway 
of genUe impulses. These two representations arc not 
without a harmony of principle. In all serious matters, 
in Ills projects of literary ambition, in the philosophy 
he taught mankind, in all that was to connect him with 
posterity and the intellectual destiny of the human 
race, lie was re.solute and uncompromising. But the 
exhibition of his strength was reserved for the arena aC 
his triumphs; and in domestic and social intercourse 
1 ms put aside his liclmct, with its nodding plumes -, feel¬ 
ing that the intellectual exliibitions suiteii for that 
sphere, should spring from whatever Nature had be¬ 
stowed on him of sweet, and peaceful, and kind—what¬ 
ever was 'fitted to drive rancour or angry emulation 
from the bosom, and to render life deliglitfal. Hence 
to appear in the social circle as an intcllcctu;il gladiator, 
does not appear to have been his wisli; he was content 
j if he gave himself and others ploiuurc.' On the same 
• point we have some iiiemoraiida from the late Chief 
! Commissioner Adam, who had known Humb in his 
! boyhood In all the intercourse of life, and in all he 
I s.aid, andWrote, and did, when not employed in his 
' unneccs<'ary metaphysical scepticism (well-named by 
, a friend'of mine intellectual rope-dancing), he was in- 

■ oocent, playful, and nmnd, and most natural in his con- 
viirsiatioii: tqually pleasing and instructive to the yo'irg 
and old of both sexes, lie could bring himself down, 
without effort, to tlie most fnniili.ir playfulness witli 

i young persons; and particularly deligUted ill the coii- 
, versatioti of youthful fcinides. 

* Mr Hume was one of our constant visitors, making, 

I as was the custom of tliosc days, tea-time the hour of 
I calling. In the summer be would often stroll to my 
} father's bcantifnl villa of North Srcrchisftm. On one 
i occasion—I wm then a hoy of tliirtcen—ho, missing 
; my mother, made his tc.i-'drinking good with two or 
; three young ladies of eighteen or nineteen (his aequaiiit- 
j aiiees), who were my mother’s guests. I recollect per- 
; fectly how agreeably he talked to them; and my recol- 

■ lection has been rimdered i<erra:incnt by an occurrence 
j which caused some mirth and no mischief. IVlien the 
I philosopher was amu.'.ing hhnsclf in conversation with 

tlu*. young l.adius, tlie chair Iwgan to give way under him, 
and gradually brought him to the floor. The damsels 
were both alarmed and amused, when Mr Hume, re¬ 
covering himself, and getting upon his legs said in his 
broad Scotch tone, but in English words (for he never 
used Scotch), “Young ladies, yon must tell Mr Adiun 
to keep stronger chairs for heavy philosophers.” ’ 

SUMNER’S PEACE ORATION. 

■ Tuk 4th of July has been set apart by' the people of the 
United States as a national holiday, in commemoration 
of the achievement of their iMlitical independence, and 
is in tnmo parts of the country signalisisl by public 
assemblages, at which an'oration of a patriotic kind is 
delivered. On the last occasion of fills annivaritary in 
file city of Boston, the customary oration was ddiv’ered 
to a largo audience by ChitHbs.Bumner, an American- 
born citizen; and, to toe surprisc iff dl present, it con¬ 
sisted of a fearless denunciation of war, on general 
ground!, os wdl as in special reference to its ftdd en- 
cpiiragemcnt by the citizens of the United States. The 
satisfaction with which the addtess inspired the local 
authorities having led to its publicaticn, under the title 
6f the ‘True Grandeur of Nations,’ copies have reached 
EugWnd, and a pamphlet, purporting to bo extracts 

the original, has been just issued by the committee 
of theT'l'vorpool Peace Society. 

Hiose living remote from large towns in Great Brltiun, 
lire probably not aware that latterly, in various places. 


there has been_ a considerable, though nut, obtrusive 
nmement, against the princiide and praetioe of war, 
ajid In favour of umvcrssl peace. Observing.with dea- 
Bure the dwty progress of humane sentiment,' #e can 
liftTO httle ^ hesitation in s^ing that thSa anti-war 
movement is llhxiy to incrcSse in volume aod power, 
^and, in tlie long run, to be effectuia for its obiect To 
all who feel interested in the great destiniw of our 
race, such a movement will be cheering in no ordi¬ 
nary (Ipgree, and everything which marks its progress 
must be to them a matter m the deepest cuncern. De¬ 
sirous of aiding, however feebly, a cause so grand and 
momentous, we beg to make our readers acquaint^ 
with the oration of Mr Sumnfor, which for taste, %lo- 
qiicnw, and 8chdlarslup,^s well as for fearless intrepi¬ 
dity, bos been rarely equallsd in modern harangues. 
Mr Sumner .states, in commencing, that he docs not pro¬ 
mise to pass judgment on the wars in which his country 
has already liecn engageil. Gn each occasion the people 
acted in accordance with the notions in which they had 
been cdttcatcii: but now they are able to recognise the 
supremacy of tlie moral faculties, and to despise an ap¬ 
peal to bnite force for the settlement of their quarrels. 

‘ In our age,’ he proceeds, ‘ there can bo no peace that is 
not honourable; there can be no war that is not dis¬ 
honourable. The true honour of a nation is to be found 
only in deeds of justice and in the happiness of its people, 
all of which arc inconsistent with war. In the clear 
eye of Phristian judgiiient, vain are its victories; iiifa-' 
mows su'c its spoils.* lie is the true benefactor, and alone 
worthy of honour; who brings comfort where before was 
IV rcichcdiicss who dries the tear of sorrow; who ponrs ^ 
oil infb the wounds of t|ic unfortunate; who fccils the ' 
Imngry and clothes the naked; who unlooses the fetters 1 
of the slave; svlio docs justice; who enlightens the igno- j 
rant; who i-nlivcns and exalts, by his virtuous genius, ! 
in art, in litcr.ature, in science, the lioiirs of life; who, ■ 
liv words or actions, iqspircs a love for God and for man. ! 
This is the Christian ncr6 ; this is the man of honour in | 
a Christian land. He is no benefactor, itor deserving of 
’honour, whatever m.ay be his worldly renown, whose | 
life is passed in acts of force; who renounces the great J 
law of Christian brotherhood ; whose vocation is blood; i 
who triumphs in battle over his fcIlow-mcn. Well may 
oi.l Sir Tluinias Browne exclaim, “ The world does not 
know its greatest menfor thus far it has chiefly dis- | 
corned the violeift brood of battle, the armeil men spring- { 
ir.g up froni*thc dragon’s teeth sown by bate, and cared j 
little for the truly good men, children of love, Crom ■ j 
wells guiltless of their country’s blood, whose steps on ' 
earth have liccu as noiseless us an ungcl's whig. It is | 
not to be disguised that these views diller from the gene- i 
rally rcceivoil opinions of the world down to this day. 
The voice of roan has been given mostly to the praise 
of niiiitory chieftains, and yie honours of victory have 
been chanted even b\* the ijiisuf woman. The mother, 
while rocking her infant on her ktiees. has stamped on 
his .tender mind, at th.at age more impressible than wax, 
the imaj-cs of war; she has mirseil his slumixsrs with i 
its melodics ; she has pleased his w.aking hours wHh its 
stories ; and selected for his playthings the plume and i 
the sworA The child is faflier to the man; and who ! 
can weigh the influence of these early inipressions on i 
the opinions of later years ? Tlie mind which trains j 
the child i's like the hand which commands the end of a , 
long lever -, a gentle cflbrt at that time suffices to heave I 
the enormous weight of succeeding yearst As tlie boy ; 
advances to youth, ho is fed, like Adiilles, not only on ■ 
honey and milk, but on bear's flesh and Bou's marrow. ' 
He ^ws the nutriment of his soul from « literature ; 
whose beautiful fields have been moistened by human 
blo^. And vrlicn the youth becomes a man, hisbmin- 
try invites his services, to war, and holds before 1^ 
bewildered hnaginathm ftie highest prizes, of bonoUr. 
For him is tb« pen of thb historian ana thd verse ^ tfie 
poet. Ris soul swells at the tboughtHllat he ali^ il a 
soldier; that his name ahsU be entered on tin Rst of 
those who haVe borne arms in the cause of thebr ; 
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and perhaps be dreams that he too. may sleep, like the 
6reat Captain of Spain, with a hundred trophies over 
his grave.’ ^ 

Witii regard to the character of war, it is clearly ffii 
attempt, on the part of teo nations, to overpower each 
otiier force. ‘ Rensofi, and the divine part of our 
nature, in which alone we differ from the beasts’, in 
which alone we approact^tiie Divinity; in which alone 
I are the dements of justice, the professed object of war, 
i I ore dethroned. It is, in short, a ti-niporary adoption, 
j by men, of the clmracter of wild beasts, cniulatiifg their 
i ferocity, rejoicing like them in blood, and seeking, as 
I with a lion’s paw, to hold an asserted right. Tl>i.s cha- 
' raster of war is somewhat disguised, in more n>cent 
j days, by the skill and knowledge wJiicli it employs; it 
! Is, however, still the sayie, rf..'ide more destructive by 
i the genius and intellect which liavc been dcgr»ded to its 
I servants. The early poets, in tlie unconscious simplicilo’ 

' of the world’s oluldhood, make tills strikingly appa- 
, rent. All the heroes of Homer are likened, in tlicir rage, 

• to the ungovernable ftiry of animals or tilings devoid 
i of human reason or human atfection.’ Modern litera- 
' tiirc is full of many such allusions. 

Tlio orator considers the oonsetiucnccs of a resort 
to tliis brute fome in tliu pursuit of justice. ‘ ’fhe im- 
i mediate eftfeot of war is to sever all relations of friend¬ 
ship and commerce lietwecn tlic two nations, and every 
' ’individual thereof, impressing upon each citiitun or sub- 
.. ject the character of enemy. Imagine tliis lietwecn 
; England and the United Hiatus. Tliij iiinuiiicralilc ships 
I of the two countries—^tlie wliite doves of c.iimmcrce,hear¬ 
ing the olive of peace—woulil lie driven from tlie sea, or 
1 turned from their proper purposw, to be ministers of 
! destniction; the tliroiids of sndal and business inter¬ 
course, which have become woven into a thick web, 
j would be f.inidenly snapped asunder; friend could no 
' .longer coiuinunieate with friend; the twenty thousand 
letters which each fortnight are speeded ‘from this jiort 
I alone across the sea, could tus loiiger lie sent; and the 
; human Hlfectious and desires, of wliicli liiesi: are the 
\ precious expression, would seek in vain for utterance.* 
I Tell me, you who have friends and kindred abroad, or 
i i who are ^und to foreigners by the more wnridly relations 
I i of commerce, are you prepared for this rude separation?’ 

I; But this is nothing in comparison to tlic scenes of Jiorror 
I' caused by war. * At Tarragona, aiiovc si.x thousand 
j' human beings, almost all defenceless, pien and women, 

' gray hairs and infant innocence, attraetiv^. youth and 
I' wrinkled age, were butchered by the infuriated troops 
tj in one night, and the nioriiing siiii ruse upon a city 
whose streets and Imiises were inundated with hlooil. 

; And yet this is <!.alled *• a gloriuus exploit.” This was 
, a conquest by the French. At a later day, Ciudad IJxid- 
rigo was stormed by thc,Britisli, wlien tlihre ensued, in 
the license of victorj', a frightful scene of plunder and 
Violence, wliile sliuuts and screamy on all sides fearfully 
intermingled witli the groSiis of the wounded. The 
churches were desecrated, the cellars of wine and stnrits 
were pillaged, fire W’as wantonly .’ipplied. to ,di{fetent 
parts of the city, and brutal intoxication spread in 
eveiy direction. It was only when the drunken men 
drop^d from excess, or fell aslciep, that any degrf;6 of 
order was restored; and yet the storming of Ciudad Rod¬ 
rigo is pronounced [b^ Alison] “ one of the most bril¬ 
liant exploits of the British array.” 'riiis explo^ was 
followed by the storming of Badajoz, in which the ssme 
scenes were enacted again with added atrocities. Let 
the stoiw tie ^Id in the words of a partial historian 
[NapierJ :' “ Shameless rapacity, brutal intemperance, 
sav^ Ipst, cruelty and murder, shrieks and piteous 
lamentations, groans, shouts, imprecations, the hissing 
of fire bursting from the houses, the crashing of doors 
and windows, and the report of muskets used in vio¬ 
lence, resounded for two daysiand nifihts in the streets 
of Badajoz I On the' third, when the ci^ was sacked, 
when the soldiers^ere exhausted by their'excesses, the 
;|toiilt rather suraided tfasn was quelled I The #ounded 
'Vm then kxiked to—4he dead disposed of.” ’ 


After some farther illustrations of the same kind, Mr I 
Sumner refers to the terrific sufferings of Genoa at the ! 
close of last century. ‘In tho autumn of 1799, the i 
armies of the French Republic, which had dominateil i 
over Italy, were driven from their conquests, and com¬ 
pelled, with slirunk forces, under Mossena, to sepk ;j 
shelter within the walls of Genoa. After various efforts j, 
by the Austrian general on the laud, aided by a bom- [: 
bardment from the British fleet in tho liartour, to force , 
the strong defences by assault, the city is invested by g : | 
strict blockade. All comiminication with the country j 
is cut off on the one side, while tlio harbour is closed by ', 
the ever- wakeful British w’atch-dogs of war. IVitliin the ^; 
beleaguered and unfortnnato city arc the peaeoful inliabi- . j 
t.aiits, mure than those of Boston in number, besides the . 
French troops. Provisions soon liecome scarci". scarcity :' 
sharpens into want, till fell famine, bringing blindness '! 
and madness in her train, rages like an Erinnys. Picture !i 
to yourself this large population, not pouring out .their 
lives in the exulting rusli of battle, but wasting at noon- ' 
day—tlic daughter by the side of tlie mother, ttie bus- ; 
band by tlie side of tlio wife. Wiicii grain and rice fail, ■ 
lliix-sccd. millet. eiK’oas, and almonds, are ground by 
iiaiid-mills into flour;'and even bran, baked with honey. .' 
is eaten, not to satisfy, but to deJulen liunger. During .| 
till' siege, but before the last c.xtri’uiities, a pound of t 
hiirse-liesii is sold for .12 cents [ Is. 4<1.1; a jHimul of 
bran for .10 cents [Is. Id. I; a iHiuiid of flonq|p ilollar 75 ' i 
cents [about »is. lid.'J. A single bean is soon sold for ; ■ 
four cents [2d.J; and' a biscuit of three ounces for 2 dol¬ 
lars 25 cents [alaiut 10s. Od. J; and finally none arc to lie ■ 
bail. The miserable soldiers, after ik-voiiriiig all the . \ 
horses in the city, aro reduced to tlie degradation of : 
Ik’ding on dogs, cats, rats, and wonns, which are i ■ 
eagerly liuiitc’d out in the cellars and eonimnn sewers. [, 
H.’ippy were now, exclaims an Italian historian, not ; 
those who lived, hat those who died! The day is • 
dreary from hunger; the night more dreary still, troiii 
hunger accompanied hy delirious fancies. Roconr.se is ; 
now had to In-rbs—monk’s rhubarb, sorrel, iiiallows, 
wild snciiory. I’eoplc of every (snnlitinn, women ! 
of noble birth and beauty, seek on the slojio of the 1 
mountain, cncloscil witliiii tlie defences, those nliin(-nts 
which nature dcstineil solely for t*'e lieiists. A little • 
cheese, and a few vegetables, are all tiuit can be afforded I 
to the sick and wounded—tliosc s.’iercd stijieiidiiirics ' 
upon human charity. Men and women In tlie liist > 
anguish of despair, now fill tbe air witli their groans and 
siirleks; some in spasms, convulsions, and contortions, ' 
gasiiing their hst breath on the unpitying stoms of the 
streets. Alas! not more niipityiiig than man. ('hil- ! 
dreii, whom a dying mother's arms hail ceased to. pro- | 
teeb—the orphans of an hour—with piercing cries seek 
in vain the compassion of tlic passing stranger; but i 
none pity or aid them. Tlie sweet fountains of sym- j 
patliy arc all clored by the scdfishness of ".ndividual dis¬ 
tress. Ill tlic general agonj’, the more iini<ctuous rtisli I 
out of tlie gates, and iinpaie tlieinselvos on the Austrian . | 
bayonc-ts, wlnle otlicrs precipitate themselves into tlie ; I 
sea. Others still (pardon the dire recital!) are driven to 1 
cat tiicir shoes, and devour the leather of their iiouclics; ; 
and the horror of human flcsli has so far abated, that i i 
numbers feed, like cannibals, on the bodies of tho dead. I; 
At this ^tage tbe French general capitulated, claiming ! | 
and receiving what aro called “tlic honours of war;’’ i 
but not before twenty thonsaiid innocent persons, old 
and young, women and children, having no part or in¬ 
terest in the war, had died the most horrible of deatba. 
Itio Austrian flag floated over the captured Gfenoa but 
a brief span of time; for Bonaparte had already de¬ 
scended, riko an eagle, from the Alps, and in leas tlian a 
fortnight afterwards, on the vast pkina of Marengo, 
shattered, as with an iron macc, tlie Austrian empire 
in Italy.’ 

Our next extract will ref8r to a branch of the subjigit ‘ 
which may be said to lie at tlie basis of the whole qhel- 
tion. We allude to a selfish or exaggerated loVe of 
country. Exclusive love for the land of our birth Iw 
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not less irrational tlian irotnoral. *It has been a part tliat there ore, throughout tl^ese states, seventem mU- 
of the policy of rulers to encourage this cxulusire pa* lions nine hhndred thousand paupers, Qf persons sub* 
triotism ; and the people of modern times liavc each sisting at the expense of the Muntiy, witiiout contri- 
inherited the feeling of antiquity. • I do not know that bilting to its resources. If these miwoDt tl^ pqUio 
any one nation is in a condition to reproach the other debt, forming only a part oL what has snpite4 in 
with this patriotic scldshnesa Ail are seiflsh. Among war, could be apportioned Aiong tliese poor, it .sronld 
us, the sentiment has become active, while it has de-<, give to (mch of them L.78, iJt 6i—a sum which vovd 
rived new force from tlie point with which it has beep place all above want.’ 

expressed. An ufSiter of our navy, one of tlie so-called JUxccssive os are tiie hurilbns imposed on Europe 
heroes nurtured by war, whose name has been praised nations by war debts and current war expenditure, it 
in churclies. has gone beyond all Greek, all Koman appears that the proportion of outby on war is much 
example. •" Our country, Oe she ri^ht ur wrongl" was his greater in tlie United States—a fact which will astonish 
uxelsmution; a sentiment dethroning God, and cuthrou- a niunbcr of our readers. * Let ns observe the rcla- 
ing the devil, whoso liogitious character should be re* tive expenditures of the (Tnifed States in tlie ^ale 
buke<l by every lionest heart. “ Onr country, onr whole of the nations for military preparations in time of 
<»Hntry, and nothing but our emmiry arc other words, peace, exclusive of payments on account of tlie debts, 
which have often been painted on banners, and echoed These expenditures are in proportion to the whole ex- 
hy the voices of innnmerahle multitudes. ('old and penditore of government: in Austria, as 33 {ler cent.; 
dreary, narrow and selfish, would be this life, if nothing in France, as 38 per cent; in I’rnssia, as 44 per cent *, 
but (iur country occupied our souls; if the thoughts that in Great liritain, as 74 per cent; in the Uniteil 


wander through elernity, if the infinite alfectiuns of our 
nature, were restrained to that spot of earUi. where we 
have been placed by the accident of birtli. 

‘ I do not iiuailcate an indiifertnee to I’ountry. We 


States, as so per cent. I 

‘ ISy a tniilc of the expenditures of the United States, 
exclusive of payments on account of the public dcld;, it 
upjM'ars that, uitlic iitty-thrcc years fhom the formation 


incline*, by a natural sentiment, to the sjait where we of our present gorerument in 1789 down to 1843, there 
were born, to the fields whicli witnessed the sports (d‘ has ia'cn .spent tlic enormous sum of scrmlem hundred 
ehildlnxHl, i.u the seat of youthful studies, and to the nnJ 7n!//ains id'dollars (L.361,458,333)—a sum 

institution under which we have been tv.iimsl. The lwiy<»iul tlic coa''eption of hninan faculties—sunk, under 


institution under whiuli we nave been tv.umsl. l lie 
finger of (9oil writes, in indelihle colours, all these things 
upon till' heartof man; so that, in the dreml extremities 
of death, he reverts in fondness to early associations. 


the sanction of tlie govenimcnt of the United .States, in 
mere inwcfid prejiqrtttUmx fbr war; more tiian si't’cn times 
as niucU ns was .dedicated by the government, during 


and lungs for a drau,C!ht of cold water from the bucket (the ^auic period, to all other purposes whatsoever 1’ 
in his father’s well. 'Phis sentiment is indepcndeoi ot I Mrn>'Uinnur«sei!ins to be very properly aware, that of 


reflection, for it tiegins before reflection, grows witli onr 
growth, and strengthens witli our strengtli. It is blind 
in its nature, and it is the duty of eaeli of us to take 
care tliat it does not absorb the wliolo ehariuiter. lu 


such stiitenients the mind fails to take any adequate 
grasp. The idea of hundreds of millions of money is 
apparently bej ond ordinary com prehension ; and to this 
fiict is perllaps, iii no small degree, owing the heedless- 


the moral night which lias envehqied the w-orld, each ness as to w-as expenses. In order, therefore, to bring 


nation thus far has lived ignorant and e.areless, to much 
extent, of the interests of others, which it iiu]K‘rfc.ctly 


t’l.e matter more cfea'dy before his auditors, the orator 
refers to the comparative cost of certain venerable and 


saw; but this tliick darkness has now been scattered, luscful institutions, and that of a war-ve&scl lying at 
and we begin to disixirn, all gilded by the beams of anehor in the harbour of Boston. Tie refers first to the 


morning, the distant mountain-peaks of other lands. 
We find that God has not placed us on this earth alone; 
that there are otluT nations, equally with us, children 
of his protecting care. 

“ Viewing, then, the ditferent pt'oplc on tlie glolie as 
all deriving their Idoud from a common suuree, and 
separated only by the aceideiit of mountains, rivers. 


Harvard university, the oldest institution of the kind 
in the states, * the most important seat of leaniing in the 
l.ind; po.sse83ing the oldest and most valuable library, 
one of the largest museums of mineralogy and natural ■ 
lii.'-tory; ii school of law, which an{iunJI,r receives into 
its bosom nuire man one Imiidred and fifty sons from all 
parts of IhuTiiiou, where they listen to instruction from 


and seas, into those distinctions around wliieli cluster pndessors whose names have beixime nmoiig the most 


the assoeiations of country, we must regard all tiie 
children of the earth as members of the great human 


valnsiile possessions of the land ; a school of divinity, 
the nurse of true learning and pietyl one of the largest 


fumny. Discord in this family is trea.son to God ; while and most flourishing si'hools of medicine in the country: 
all war is nothing else than civil war. It will be lu liosides tbpso.'a gencrallMidy of teachers, twenty-seven 
vain that we restrain this ixlious term, importing so in mirober, many of whose names help to keep the name 
much of horror, to the petty dissensions of a single of the country respi^italilojir^ every part of the globe 
state. The muse of liistory, in the faitiifnl record of where science, learning, rJId taste arc cherished. It 
the future transactions of nations, inspiml by a new appears, from the last rcjiort of the treasurer, that thc 
and loftier justice, and touched to finer sensibilities, whole available property of the university—the varions 

■ vs W j. - si_ ..._1 __I_ ..f >.^*^...........1 ..........a! atmsAsiMnn >vn>isa_ 


shall extend to the general sorrows of universal man 
the syinjMithy which has been profusely slied fiir the 
selfish sorrow of country, and shall pronounce all war 


aiTUimrfativins of more than two centuries of gene¬ 
rosity—anionnts to 703,I7S dollars (r*lii2,3.S4, 48. ad.). 
Tht-re now swings idly at her moorings, in this liar* 


to be civil v’or, and the parUtfters in it as traitors to Gad bonr, ashl)>ofthclino—the tfliio-<!arrying ninety guns, 
(uul enemies to man.' casting, witli its armament, 834.84.'! dollars (L.180,fl49, 

• Having e.nipioyed various arguments to show' the folly 1 be.) j more than_ 1 oo.otW doUars beyond all tlie avwlable 


• Having e.uiiuoyeu vanous arguments lo snow lue loiiy loji.;! inori.-uirto 

and crime of war, he observes that there is still one more accumulations of the richest and - roost ancient seat of 


consideration, yielding to none of the others in import¬ 
ance—that of the enormous cost of actual warfare, as 


learning in the land. • 

'I.ict us pursue the comparison still*farfher. The 


well as of the preparations for war in time of pence, account of the expenditures of the university dunng the 
The summary whjcli he presents on this heail is exceed- Lost year, for the general purposes of tiio college, the in- 
ingly striking; but instructive as it is, we must neces- stnjetion of the luider-grailuates, and for the schools of 
sarily give it in a condensed form; and. for the sake of law and -livinity, aroounto to 45,949 dril^ (L.95ail» 
clearness, shall turn his calculations by dollars into ster- 9s.). Tlie cost of the Ohio for one year in service-^ 
ling money. salaries, wages, and provisions—is 220,000 dollaitl 

'According to tlie most recent tables, the public debt (t.47,0C6, ISs.), being 17-’5,OW doUars pU38,I31,. 4iy 
of the different European states amounts to one b\Uum more than the. annual expenditures^ tpo nnlTe(vi|y'i 
f/iree hundred and durty millions six hundred and twenttf- more than four times os mucl). In oOler word*! 
f.ve thoumnd poanifa—all the growth of vrar. It is sifid annual sum which is lavished on one shlpi of 
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inKtitutioM like Hairacd uniTatfly might be nu- 
Uined throughout the country! MU ftirther let us 
pursue the coraparison. •Rm pay of the captain of a 
;shipliko the Ohio is ddUars (L.97D) when in ser- 
Tice, 3500 (ioUiucB 0^71^ $s. SA) when on leave of 
absence or off duty.. RiejH^ of the president of the 
Harvard univeriitjris saC^P^rs (L.477, 16s,), wittj- 

Pasai^ OTC^ awtieron^ urgumenli proving the un- 
ohtistiiA duumcter oi wstr, we wtive at the orator’s 
expositi,on of the remedy tor this universal diseasb. ‘ In 
nea^ every iustauce, war Ms to secure the rights for 
which arms wjere taken up. Each party, as the war pro¬ 
ceeds, becomes tired of the contest; and the affair geiie- 
CBUy ends by leaving tlie matter in dispute where it stood 
«t m outset Thus, tlie hut utsr witli tlie United States 
and Britain was utterly fhiitless in any result but loss 
on both sides. It being impossible to obtain justice | 
by war, what is the alternative? The various modes 
which have been proposed for the termination of dis¬ 
putes between nations, are negotiation, arbitration, 
mediatioD, and a congress of n.ations; all of tlieni prac- 
ticaffle, and calculated to secure peaceful justice. Let 
it not be said, then, that war is a necessity: and may 
our country aim at the true glory of taking the lead 
in the recogptition of these, as the only proiaa modes of 
determining justice between nations!’ 

We hewr^ with that Mr Sumner may be able to 
impress these considerations on the minds of his coun¬ 
trymen, who at the present moment seem little disposed 
to'Conrigu nationsl disputes to just and peaceful arbi¬ 
tration. 


A GREEK ALLEGORY. 

Disp fn a foNst Jay the shepherd MyshM, 

VVhere the thiok toiighemade twilight dim all day ; 

And the preseed fayaclntbs, in scent ddlolous, 

Bestda hlm hreathed their ftall pure lives awsy t 
lie, evermore, through the wood's stillness erylng, 

‘ Scho, sweet echo, listen to my dghing.* 

• Echo, sweet echo, rrft t hear low voices 
' Btirring tho leaves and whispering In the grass, 

And my side heart leaps up In wild irioloee. 

To think U msy be thou who near dost pass; 

I, who have hoard thee once, must ever pine, 
lentil I look upon thy form divine. 

Ttympli, goddess, shade, whicho’er than art, oh never 
Will this mad longing from my spirit fleu; 

Nor seeklng,^Ill 1 shrink from the endenvonr. 

Until I clasp grim death Itself—or thee I ’ 

Peath came i but never In the'hatmted shade ^ 

Did Mysius goice ujion the phantom-maid. 

And niai^ a r ouag heart, in after ages, 
lias funned, like him, some idol for its htirine— 

I'aipr, poesy, or love—which all eugagoa 
Its powera, and with ita everj- thought docs twine; 

A voire is heard, a shadow glads the eyes; 

The soul's idcid ever onwards flics. 

V ct life has treasures rich to give, love-worthy 
And hrautifni, oh fimllsh Shcpheril boy; 

Uadst thou but seen tho fair things that bloniiusl for thee, 
The woods, the skies, tho flowers all breathing joy. 

Thou hadst not pined away In Inno unrest, 
lint drank of nature's fulness, and been blest, 

n. M. »t. 


FUKERAL-FANCVINU IKX!. 

attention was recently taken up by reitding in 
Clmmrrs's Mitrdbuty a very interesting altiele, entitled 
‘ Anwdotea of Dogaand tho instances Hilduced by the 
Writet of the personal attachment fidelity, educability, 
aagacity, benovolenoe, and ecccntriint.ics of dogs, are highly, 
amuaing and antiwiaing. I was pariicularly struck with' 
an account given of a dog whicli, a few years ago, at¬ 
tended all the fires that occurred in f-ondon, .as forming 
A Vffly cioso resemblanoe to a dog wiiich I knew, n few 
Tears »go, belonging to Mr Uendenton, late poat-iuaster, 
•Poft-Williani, which attended every funeral tliat.took 
idaecin that village and neighhoiurbood. Thcro was nothing 
'tenuukabio in his appearance. lie was a puigh, thick¬ 
set,^atout little animal—-a cross lictwectt a cooker and a 
teiricr. His master taught liim nothing, nor seemed to 
take much votioe of him,' Gilliemor was Ids name, and a 
snil^, surly tittle ftUour he was, as all the urchliia who 
used to.play about tho ymst-ofSce could testify: for 
, he had a mortal Imtrcd to their noise, as bp had also to 
Wgm*, at whom ho would bark and snap furiously. lie 
■ particularly attached to any person, 

nw did ho care much about^ing emnssed ; neither did 
hb ,aMpriate wHh other dog*’ Tlio only remarkaiile fc.v 
: taxArffi. hlfr character was dtis predilection for attending 
..fhBen^ whenever a fbneral happened, although It were 
tbn’W ltea distant, and althdugh he blad to cross ferries, 
often- anna of the sea, the moment the cofiin 
GilBemm appeared also, and never loft its side 

imlHH^iMhcd,thefai]Mtu|(groand. There he tmujd loidt' 
: ani}^a |7 on-whilo the body was being interred ; and that 


Bjcnownao aatend many funerals in dlfibrent parts of 

a ime’dny. when any pemon died near hie 
mcoj M the day of the faneral GUUcmer,.ae 
sd hbiMlf in driring away the noisy ehtidieif 
p within a few minntes of the hemr speei- 
ttu I^ags, when he would shake MntselC a* 
d tfttdi* away to join in tlio steoinAil. pro- 




CONTF,SIFLAT>ON. 

Contemplation is the peculiar attribute of man, who 
alone dives into tile cau^ses and eflbots of things. IVitiumt 
it, memory and ohrervation ate in groat part useless ; for 
wo can profit but little by what we see and rcmerolKir, nn- 
Icas wo rightly tiiink. ft forms facts into systems, even as 
the architect erects with his materials, and reduces into 
liannony and order, tlie discordant and confused. It csiic- 
cially distinguishes great minds, and separatca them from 
the herd of the superficial and tho shallow. Rocausc some 
men neglect it, they are passively moulded into any form 
which cliancp or fortune in its caprice may choose frr 
tlicm, and, like straws ufion the stream, they ate carried 
onwards by the current of opinion. Did yon contemplate 
oftencr, you would no longer complain that your studies are 
laborious in pursuit, hut sterile in thrtr consequences: yon 
would glean more knowledge with less toil. Ihe mind 
should view the subject it considers in all ita phsses, and 
should divide it into its elements, even as the prism acts 
upon tho light. It should search for theories to explain 
details, and for details to itliistrata and confirm theories. 
It should be perpetually on the wing—armnging, comparing, 
analysing, deducing. Do yon know a man superior to all 
tho rest of your acquaintance, be sure he ts-habituated to 
contemplation; it te this ndii^ lias given such strength to 
suoh depth to his judgment.— 

.. '■ t sow TO BE lAlVED. 

To W really loved, we should cultivate, by all our lan- 
^Jniige and conduct, a certain reverenoo in others towards 
ns; even^in those between whom and onrselves familiarity 
has been longest established. At the same time we should 
trite wre to excite no afqireheiiaiop; either by ill-natured 
exhiMtions of wit (if we have it), or by displaying any 
species of i^er ot svperiority.. Genuine attachment 
naturally alues itself with renxsetfhl deportment; and the 
most rooM dislike is the offlipring of di^ Ob express 
sU in a disticiv— . 

IhustovstawhijMvesoftlatinenrsrwsyna; . i 
To grin their hatred, An to make them lesr.yon. 

—Kilrmrji /<Toret»,iB49,'' 1j^ 

■'W.’; and it, {tnansm, Street, Edtnbunih, 
OfMiAnnas, WMftiw Strsot, Uisagow; ir. & ona, 
AWm Oriw, Awrimi; riUt d. M'abAsaAn,*! D'OUsr Binet 
0ntUa.7.Mat^ by and ft. OvAMssas, JSdlnbugh. 
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OLTBY IN ALL IHINGb 

It is^ny to nng the chAnjtes upon a let of wordi but 
unless unr uords express distinct ideas we m ty as well 
extri «e < ur luKcnuitj upon a peal of bells in cither 
cai>e our scns'> oi melody may be (;ratifled, bpt wo shall 
ratkt small proiprcss m the one greit purpose of human < 
intelluR.iice—the development an 1 apx>li ation oi truth 
1 ct us then oiideavour to understind clearly wliat we 
mean by lotlry’ 

Oftin ns the question lias been repeated it docs not 
as >ct appear to hive been inswered satisfactorily 
Inhel the rephes tre m vanous as the minds whieh 
have put them foith, and 'dmost as vague as the 
(clebrate 1 e mm iruros of JXlphos But must wc there 
i( n supp 1 e til it p letry has no clc ir and df final k h i 
r icti i ? Is it (om eiv ible that a power wlueh has in 
ill if,ts taerusid so mighty end so dirot an influcim 
up n 11 et s imnds is in its own nature so vague or 
B) iiiuertaiu, that it eannot be brought withm the grasp 
of human intelligence or that its essentiU quilitics 
(aim t bo c\pn esed m the compass of a dcfaiiition * 
Surely n t 11 )w then is it that, with so much won 
druus ml soul thnUing poetry in the wiarld men 
slimll be so little agree I about what is essential to 
its n iture ? It is because poetry is the voice of the 
Inflnitt lud e an accommodate itself to the c epauties of! 
all Man s conception oi Deity has ever been inilueiictd 
1 y*his 1 leal of yiertcetion , and lus feeling for poetiy 
wUetlif r (onatiouiily or uot, must always be rcgulitel 
by th it winch constitutes lus ruling love Wb eteier a 
man most loves, will be to him the poetry of lus hie 
thus men have judged of poetry from their ovm cape 
rieiKC , and their opinions have been as various as their 
ieelings base been different But tho attributes of 
l)i ity are not dependent upon the conceptions of man 
and the essenbal nature of poetry is uot based upon 
human imagmations Ihe highest poetoy is a hving 
reahty—universal and immutable > it u eoeval with 
creation, for it is tlie likeness of Qod, reflected In fais 
works rho trilGst poet u not creative, as some liaae 
imagined, he mcniy secs and feels moro deeply than 
others lie looks around upon tho wonders of the um 
verse, he penetrates the recesses ot the humai\ heart 
and every good thing speaks to him a wondrous In 
telligenoe and an exhauiUess Love The true poet has 
been not inaptly desenbed as one who u ever striving 
after tlie pure and perfect, and what can be purer than 
luflmtc I ove, or wliat more perfect than Zpfinlte Wu« 
don^ Ihis IS the ' divine idea’ of all true philoeophy 
Gqfi in all things, not as a vagne abstcaetMit, but os 
the creator and upholder of the uoivcrso 
This high order of poetry, hitherto, has been but iboUy 
•developed. We have caught a {^impse of th* eternal 
tru&, but wo have yet to learn its practical vajus 


There is, however, aiiotHbr oiider of poetry, which lias 
yielded a more abnndant harvest Less divine in its 
diiaractcr and perhaps more evident ib its signifleanco, li 
it li IS been better suited to that lower condibou of bU* J 
manity from which we arc gradually progressing Bi« [’ 
stead of seciug m every object of creation an inflmte { 
intelligence and a boundless love, poets have been <»&> i 
trut to trace thruugliont nature merely human attributes 
and utter uiccs And this, although not the highest 
tliat nature n capable of revelling is nevcrthelen real 
tru'hful poetry Tlius men have felt their joys and 
sorrows their struggles and llicilr triumphs, sWedor 
reflected by the living or senseless objects by winch 
they are surrounded Instead ot nature being a met* 

11 n cni( ncc by winch they are to supply their matcrud 
w antsashe is f«lt t > be a living comp inion, symp ithising 
with every emotion, aiM speaking m tones that can 
touch tin heart, or animate tile soul to exertion This 
cons Cl iting with nature is mo e or less the charao> 
tensti of ill poets and he has lietn indeed a true poet 
w1 o li is made men fcq^ that the whole created umverse 
IS knit tn..ithcr in one ctcmtl bond of harmony and 
I companionship 

Peril tps of ill men Sbakspearc and Boms have been 
m this rcs{ cet the most successful, not because tbqy 
liaac awert I this relitionship more deflmlely than any 
utherb— this mas be, an 1 often has been done, with small 
aid from pcetiy—but bteiuse tbey have actually ««»i- 
fiittd tins unis erSal symp iths, as the expeneuee of their 
own hearts * In tins point of view, it would he difficult 
to establish the ] octie superiority of cither one over the 
otluT Ihis asserti n may appear rash to some, even j 
of I’ums B inest ardeut adtuirers, while to the true !»• 
liescrs 111 the divinity of Lnglands bard, it may seem 
little short of poetii hcKsy nevertheless, it is not made j 
without due consiileratu n ^ w c will presently endea> j 
TOUT to show Notw%h<taiiifig tlio admitted disparity 
between the wide surveymg intelleet, tho human omni> 
science of the greit Irimatist, and the more hmited, 
yet not l^ss deai sighten vision of the Inimble lumstrel, 
in ^tio genius they are twm brothers Though the 
oneAs to t^i other gs the sw^et and simple late to the 
ffill baud of instrumental harmony, yet is it the same 
universal melody, the same heartfelt strain, that finds 
utteraoco in each Although, in intellectual capacity, 
tliey are as distinct and wide asunder as the law^y 
hawthorn and the giant oak, m poetia endowment they 
are identical The question jSsvulved In tiite statement;' 
u not whether they have given to the weffid ui equal* 
amount of genume poetry, but tatber whether we egn , 
find txamplos of truer poetiy in the one than ms^ tie,; 
fiQ^ In the other f ordto to deter mne tins 
Any degree of dearness, iPwiB be necessary to Uiidep' 
etand what it is that constitutes them poets. Si 

We have already said that a poet d esta»tU||}L 
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who sees and feels more de^ly than others. Let us 
endeaTOur to expltdn this moro ihU7. to be a poet, a 
. than must not rest contented vith conventionalities and 
outwnnl shows*, with mere, arbitrary distinctions,of 
j right and wrong, however Scions they may appear: 
he must have that dlrec^ku and deamuss of vision 
which can at once disciViinate between the essential 
and die accideiital'i bets^n that which exists in the* 
very nat^ of things, ana that which is merely of arti- 
ilcial growth.' 'An InteUectual discrimination, however, 
is not all that is required. A man may be very atute in 
detecting fallacies, and even in discerning truth, and 
yet have but a small claim to the character of a poet. 
Tolled poet, be must ilbt only see beneath the surface 
of things, but he must feel ^s deeply as he sees: ho 
mtist not only see that a tiling is true, but he must also 
feel that it is true; else whatever it may be in itsel(. 
or to others, it can be no poetry to him. Let a man 
possess these two requisites, and if he is but true to 
himself, if lie will but give scopo to his own nature, 
and not fritter away his life acid talents by striving to 
cramp them into some artifleial mould prescribed by 
custom, he will be.a poet in the truest sense; if he does 
not write poetry, he yet cannot fail in that which is 
often lK‘ttcr, for his life will be a real poem, doubtless 
sadly chequered in its course, but ever eloquent in its 
significance; ever earnestly striving after the real and 
immutable. To the mere conventionalist, such a life 
may often seem it vain, perhaps even impious struggle. 
Blit why should he venture to rebuke that which ho 
cannot comprehend ? Shall the bam-dooV fowl nibasurc 
the flight of the eagle? Shaft the pert sparrow pre¬ 
scribe limits <0 the wing or the warbling of the lark ? 

To the mere prose-tliinking mind, n beautiful tree is 
a certain well-contrived ornament, or pPrhaps .a very 
useful and orimmental proilurtidli, showing a jierfect 
skill in tho adaptation of means to a given end. But 
to the poet it is all this, and far more than this ; it is' 
a li'f^ compaiflou. That unconseions treo has for him 
a thoiisand syinp«}|iie8, ever .speaking to his Iioiirt. 
Will it be said tliat' this is all ‘ imagination,' a bcaiiti- 
fbl fiction? that poetr^'ia but .a comely garment, hiding, 
ratlier than revealing, tlie truth of natpre? Away with 
the godless thought! Are we then to bclicre that crea¬ 
tion is but a dumb. Show, a mere incnlianical contriv¬ 
ance, and that all the beautiful and soul-tiirilling poetry 
that has so often'kindlefl and delighted the world is 
really an invention of man’s ? Do wo generally find 
more to admire, more to awaken our sympathies with > 
truth, in proportion as we depart from nature, or as we 
unfold her hidden loveliaeft ? IJgnly tho greatest poet 
is he who gees the deepest l^neath tiie surface of things, 
and who feels the truth of what he thus discovers. No 
One who really feels the beauty of a poetic thoLglit, but 
must also fbel that it would degenerate to a mere ele¬ 
gant conceit^ if it did not convey some truth touhis 
mind. And it may he welPhere to r^m.’irk tHht we can^ 

I not, in any strict sense of the term, be scud to invent’ 
j that whieh is sokdy a devedopment, or cm applica|ioa of 
I truth: we may invent errors, or fallacies, but we cannot 
Ihvent what i* true. ■ Truth Is essentially that which 
ei^tf : and proxiraately, the laws by which things exist, 
.or sOe relat^to each other. It must be cl^ then, that 
the tiioiA w^an do is to discover truth, and api^ it, 
To discern it, to sec its vaxions appUcationst is simply 
an intellectn^ operation; but It requires a deephr' and 
' more vitoil principle to develop it in its power, or in 
anyway te m«ixe it omr own; to do this, ^ mart he felt, 

, At nnrit -be conjo^eii with bur very life: and this is the 



source of all poetry, whether developed in action or in ■ i 
worda 

The quality of any giveii poetry (or tho nature and 
application of the truths thus developed) must, then, , 
evidently depend upon the quality of the heart from* ■ 
which it sprung; whether it bo tho awful and selfish 
daring of a Lady Macbeth, or the sweet simplicity and 
mnerotts affection of an Imogen. Thus even selfish¬ 
ness may be manifested poetically; and altliough it can 
never bo genuine, rightful poetry, inasmuch ns it is 
based upon a perversion of trutli, yet is it tlie only 
poetry that the utterly selfish could appreciate. All 
trutli, however, being essentially of divihi| jjrigin, to be 
truly and rightiy felt, must appeal to, and't^reAognised ■ 
by, the diviner prlneiples of our nature. N<nfc, the feel¬ 
ings by which we may be brouglit into the closebt com¬ 
munion with the divine, are evidently reverence, .and 
love. Truth, then, to be vitally received, must appeal 
to at least one of those sympathies; nn<l to do so, it 
must bo felt to be cither beautiful or sublime. Tliat 
wliich wo <ihn cling to with a deep and o.vhaustless love, 
we instinctively regard as heantiful *, while tlmt which 
we revere, and wliich fills tho mind witli a feeling of 
immensity and of power, we speak of ns sulilinie, Ueniity 
is the innate loveliness of trutli; subUmit.y its immea- , 
snrablc grandeur, its immutable strength. Tliere isi 
however, a factitious bi'auty and suhliinity, ns well as 
a genuine. To the selfish, that will ever be felt as 
beautiful wliich liarmonises with his self-love i and tliat • 
will bo felt as sublime whieli overawes liim by !iii ap- 
pearaneo of resistless strength. 

Poetry, tlien, may lie defined to bo truth inspired liy • 
feeling, and breathed into forms of beauty or sublimity, , 
Tins definition seems to express the cssentifil eh.iraetcr- ' 
istios of poetry, in all its manifestations; whetlie; the ■ 
inspiri'd thouglit be devcloiied in painting, in scnlpturo, 
in architecture, in music, in language, or in .action; they ' 
all range themselves under the sqnie formula: for tliey ■' 
are but various moiies of expressing the s.ame divine ’ 
prineiplft. Of this we shall speak more fully liereafler. 
Tx>t us now apply tiie foregfiing observations to tlie 
eluciflation of the supposed identity of poetic genius in 
Rliakspeare and Bums. . “ 

If tlie view here taken of poetry he correct, the ques¬ 
tion for us to "onsider is—what was tlie nature and 
depth of their poetic insight ? It evidently consisted in a 
clear and intuitive perception of the social relations of 
man. They arc pre-eminently, tho poets of siK'iiil life, i 
Tho most obvious and superficial view tliat we c.an take | 
of the great family of nmnhiiid, is that whieh omliraeea | 
only their oonventional, and merely arbitrary relations; j 
and this is the standard by Which meU are usually ! 
judged. Society has ever hail its own special standard ' 
of murais, of rank, of human worth; the same being an I 
embodiment of the changing spirit of tlie times. But . 
besides tliis fluctuating and partial standard, there is I 
another, founded (m the intrinsic nature of matt, which j 
is universal and eternal, and thus applicable to every j 
form anil oondithih of society. It is only by this latter j 
standard that wc cah appreciate tlie tnittrorth of any 
givdh character or custom; imd it is tins power tliat 
especially belongs to Shakspearo and Burns. They 
saw> mimkind not merely os they were connected by 
the odstoms and regulations of society, but in their 
actual relation one to another. They saw not mevtjly 
the ariritrajy relation of' outward rank, but also the 
steriing vidue, and genuine relation of heart and of in¬ 
tellect. This is what they developed more clearly than • 
others; and tliis they saw with equal'dislinctocss,and 
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felt vith equal power, Thi« appears to Iw the fjjit'de- those—the br^htest stars in the sodel firsehoicnt—we. .. 

finite adranee in genuine poetry: It raises man shore roust not forget that there is a higher poetw* tbab'cten : 
mere sensual enjoyment, to the higher poetry of sotfial they disclose to out hearts. The fiirtlier .flP'reloproent ' 
life; it does not reveal tlie deeper mysteries of Mr of this higher order of poetry, howe Ter..i rill probably • 
being; it does not show t)ie great purpose' of lilh, ll form, tbejiubjoct of a future njper. 
consisting in conquering self, and'striving after ooi^<‘ . ■ ,i ■ ‘ ^ 

junction with the All-perfect.’'This is the Wgliest of'v ' T , y ' ' ' * ■ 

human iwotry; and it has yet to flndapoc^to giro ft *'■ ? THTt 'P'Wn ’Jrn'PTtvc '.J 

utterance. Ahw! how much easier is it ^ 0 ^ the wanlf1 Wt) OTTOS. . 

tliau tf) supply itl -Twealing men were standing in the hookingiofflee of ■ 

ft is an old remark, that the niost astonishing charac- the C&jiiav dUjgences, having taken places in one that' 
teristie of Shaksiieare's writings is not llio depth or was aboutro start for Knysersberg. They Were appa* 
the intensity of the iioctry whicij they contain, hut the rently of the same age—j^rhajw four-and-twenty; bat 
e.i>mprtdu nsive, oil-surveying intellect whicli tb^ matii- there was a striking difiercnce In their persons, and in 
fi’st. It is neoeasary to keep tliia in view in forming the expra|eiou of their countetfaaces, 'flie ahorter of 


TflE TWO jfOTTOS, '-.Y/ 

mek were standing in the hookin(^offlee of ■ 4, 
dUi^oes, having taken places in one that' ' 
K start for Knysersberg. They Were appa* , ' 


an estimate of their actual value, for in this reject 
tlvy lire altogtitlier without parallel. This compiefieu- 


the two was slightly made, pale, and dark, betraying 
bis southern origin at a glnncR,*by his quick movements 


sivcncss of intellect is, liowcver, essentially distiuot and impatient gestures. His companion, tall, fkir, and 
from the poetic ijowcr; indeed it may exist in con- Mooming, was a good specimen of that mixed ./aeo of 
nevicp with the veriest prose; but it is not, on tiiat iu?- Alsace, in wliich the vivacity of the French is tempered 
count, of little value even to the poet i it affords the mind by tiie equanimity and good-Jiumour of the Germans, 
a wilier ran.TC of tiiooglit,’although it does not enable it At tlieir feet were two small portmanteaus, to which fhe 
1 o peru tnitu di-epcr into the niyaterjr of exisffincp. Wo addresses were affixed by sealing-wax. On one might 
cim iin.agino tliat Sfiakspcorc’s capaciuuji intellect would be read, Henri Forila of Marseilles; and on tlie seals 
liavc been equally well adapted to tlie production of a were the words ‘ My right’ On the other w.as wr.cten, 
si't treatise on the’ various workings of the human mind; .foseph Mulacn of Siraaburg; and the motto on the seals ; 
be could doubtless have been as unparalleled in the cha- was * Cliarity.’ 

riictcr of a prose philosopher, ns ho is now iq tlint of a The clerk had inscribed their names on hislist, and was 
ilr!imati.st. Ift-^is respect the genius of Burns is far adding the quantity of luggage txilonging to each, when 
mmv limihxi. He lias the same poetic insight, but not Henri asked^to have it weighed. The man replied that 
lie .•ciinv intellectual c.apacity. They are equally ro- it would he'‘done r* Kayserslterg} bqt the Marseillais 
TuarKiroIc for tlu« sterling trutlis which they educe from objected, alleging tlie inconvenience of siroh a formality 
tliur Hutijcc.t--truths which strike home to the -i,,,!,! all tlie bustle of arriving, and inalstcd upon its 

hilt, they arc widely dilfiSfiut in their treatment of liie being fione at finec, 8.ayii}g iic had a riglit to require it. 
siiiiicct itself. (Sliaksjieare sketches a coinpieto eluirac- 'flie offiep-k(‘c)Hfr, with equal obstinacy,refuseii to com- 
tcr. wliile Burns gives only,A.few, or hut one of its plj-, and a w.arm and angry diseussion ensneiL Joseph 
pluise.s. Yet they both to the heart of the tried to put an end to it by oVerving that they had 

suViji'Ct; they laitlx develop tfflPiauie poetry of social barely time tq dine before the diligence Started; but 
life! In short, the one is a drav^tist, the other a min- llcnri, who prided luiiiself upon acting up to his motto, 
etrel never would yield wlieti lie thought himself in tlie 

•. .. t ... _ . 1 , .1 _.,..1— -,-1.1_J.I-. -a.1_ 


or more truthful tlian that of Burns; but it is broader 
and more varied—in one wont, more conij'rcliensivc. 
Till! liinglitcr of the one heamq,from the wiiole visage, 


vented liia ill-humonr. 

• You would make a saint swc.ir at your Indlfferondc,’ 
cried he as socn as tliey were alone. ‘ Not even to sup- 


tlui'iaugliler of the other nmy Ixj'best seen sparkling in port me against that obstinate fellow." 


till! ey... q'lie one delights in hroiMl jests and inany- 
.si'i "1 w it, the otliur inciuaint simplicity and sly lutniour j 

. .4 .■ 4 .4 4 ■tl . _J.J_ _1 


• i tliouglitslio needed support more than you,’ said 
Joseph laughing; ‘for you piled up arguments against 


the niirtii of Iwth is cqnrfly suggestive of glowing liiiii, ns tliough your fortune or your honour depended 

. _t _•-!_«>nA*vl4> * * 


lliongtits. of social poetry, on the result’. *i.x « 

'.V;tli Sh.skapeare, poetic insight forms but one ele- ‘Then you think it would be better not to assert ones , 
nient of his wondrous mind; witli Burns, it is that rights?’ ^ 
i wliich has rendered him remarkabld; he is essentially ‘When those riadits are not worth-asserting. 

' and almost splely a poet. Hu does not present a coinpre- ‘ That is like you,’ interrimted Henri with warmth; 

li lionsiveviewoftliedetailsofhwsuhj'ict; butheseizesat ‘you are always ready to to every one; vou 

! once upon thatwhieh give.%,ftvitalby, which imparts to would bt‘ trampled oti before you would dream of de-^ 

■ it a living and eternal intgr^ Witness his ’ Bannock- fending yourself, instead of looking upon the wiwld as" 

! ■ burn.’ Shiiksiicare has nothitig that surpasses it Even a field of battle, you seem to consiiier it as a drawing- 
1! diriolnmis, as a iioutic conception, can only rank, by its riMim, where civilities are exchanged. ,. . „ , ^ , ■ 

I' siiie. And wliy is this ? Simply bisjausc lie has a}ioken ‘ Not so.’ said Joseph ; ‘ hut us n Ship lull or pas-, 

i' the very truth of the matter in .jji^s coming from tlie sengers, wlm ought to show Wiitnal kindness and fm- 


side. And wliy is this ? Simply because lie has spiken ‘ Not so.’ said Joseph ; hut us n Ship full or pas- 
tho very truth of the matter in .jji^s coming from tlie sengers, wlm ought to show iputnal kindness and fw- 
licnrt. Many have confessed tb’l^lvb®bility to discover bearanoi.'. Every man i.s niy incnd until he declaros 
the poetry of' this glorious ode, JAkw 1 they looked for himself iny enemy.’ 

‘figures of ei«-ech,' personifications, obmpariso^s, and ‘Ami I think every man my enemy until ho h«ae- 
other technical,abstractions, Mfeing these, however dared liimsclf my friend. I have alwYsmuhdJlus sort, j 
lohi and truthless, the essential^.poetry. These, in- of prudence the most succossfid; and I g”"" 


other technical,abstractions, wiming these, however dared liimsclf my triemi. 1 navo aiwYs ioona yin wjrik, j 
lohi and truthless, the essential[^.poetry. These, in- of prudence the most successful; and I 
deed, may ‘seem,’ like llamlet’a'‘eustoraitry suits of y''« ti'tb'i saim-when wemiyeatKayser , 

solemn black;’ they are, howetcr, but the • trappings’ We shall itiwt there with the other ,; : 

soth show. fortune, and depend ui>on it thfr,.wiB do ajl m tlieip, ,;, 

,%'iw pW-etiUnontly power tosomre the best share 1 fot my'pwt I am 
«. 'ftiein, .lfiat tWr solved not to"make the slightest oonfsession. ^ }:S 


“I of tliat within which too often fi 
j, 'ShAksjieiirc and Burns, we tg 
■ tliofpoots of social life. .Hb’’# 
. j jxietry should lie welcomed ajif 
• t?»o huniau heart boats in sj m 
i #ionder tliat their iiiomories ra 
j elated with the most liaUowe%< 

I But whifo tre iVecly ami g 


' «dated’ whhrevor 
ai^ joTectiife) no, 
loved SiAq naw- 


'Ehe young travelers bad now reached tno inn whgtp >• 
Oiey intended dining. Op enterijfig. thoy fpbnd * 
public room empty; but at the firtliet end ,wa» a telw, 
laid fbr tliree persons. Henri desired ^he lan^u jc .w';; 
Iftdng plates for Joseph and himsett 
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! ‘Excaso mo, sir,’ said the■wonianj ‘but you cannot 
■ be aorved here ’ 

‘ Why not ? ’ asked tho young man, 

‘ Because th^j^porsona for whom the table is laid hr.ve 
requested ti^’dm^ne,’ 7 ^ 

‘ Then lot tliiwfl* Stay' Ij^tlieir own room,’ returned 
j I Henri shar^ i * this is Ae public room and tho public 
' I table, and surely every tmVellcr has an equal right td 
' enter uiti to be served hmc ? 

'■ I * What does it signify whether we dine here or in an- 
other room?’asked'Joseph. ^ 

‘, ‘ And what is it to those persons if we choose to re* 

.1 main here?’ 

I ‘They came before you, sir,’ remonstrated the land- 
i laify. . 

I ‘ Then it is tho first come^n ho give the law in your 
; house?’ '■ 

‘ They aro known to us besides, 
i ‘ Their money is not better than ours, is it?’ * 

; ] ‘ It is our interest to oblige our customers.’ 

j * And all other travellers must ol)cy their caprices ?’ 

M ‘You can be waited on in unotiier apartment. 

I: ‘ W itii the remnants from Uie table of your privileged 

!. guests, I suppose?’ 

I Tlie landlady seemed hurt, and said, ‘If monsieur 
thinks he uannot have a good dinner at tho White 
I, Horse, there are other inns in Cernay.’ 

‘ Very true,’ rephed Henri, hiking his hat and walk- 
! ing out, regardless of his cousin’s attempts to detain 
i him. 

j Mulzen knew by experience th.it*the best way to act 
; with liis couriu was to leave him to himself until the 
i lit was over, lor every attempt at To.isoi>ing only added 
i fuel to tile Are. He decided, therefore, hpon remaining 
I wlicre he w'as, and requested to have dinncT served im¬ 
mediately in iuiotlicr room. He was about to go tiiither, 
when the periods wiio were expected made their .ii)j)ear- 
ance; they were an old lady with hcr^ niece, and an 
elderly gentleman, who seemed^ to be tljcir protector. 
Tlio landlady was giving them an account of wliat iiad 
passed, but perceiving Joseph, slic left oil’ abruptly. 
The latter bowed, and was leaviiq; tlie room, when th% 
old gentleman stopped him. 

! ‘ I am very soriy,’ said he in a IWondly tone, ‘ for tlie 

. dispute tha^ hiis taken place. We Iiad requested to 
i dine alone, to avoid tlie company of certain individuals 
I wunse free manners and conversation miglit be dis- 
I agreeable to these ladies, but not to Mve otlicr travel- 
I lers away, as your friend seems to liave sripposed; and 
< as a proof of it, i‘ hope you will oblige me by sitting 
' down to table with us ?’ 

Joseph thankeibhim, and endeavoured to c.\cuse him- 
I self, saying, that far from feeling offended at their de- 
'■ sire to lie rione, lie thought it a very natural and proper 
' prccafttion; but M. Uosman, which was the name given 
' by the ladies to their protector, insisted in so frank and 
j good-humoured a mannCr^ that ffoseph thought it best 
I to comply, llie old lady, who seemed little used to 
"travtdiiiig, sat down opposite to him with her niece, and 
gave utterance to a deep groan. v 

' ‘ Are you very tired, Charlotte ? ’ asked M. Kosman. 
‘Am 1 tired!’ repeated the old woman; ‘is t^at a 
question, after being shqjken all day in th£t swinging 
, diligence, eating out of my regular hours, running aU 
j manner of risks; for I am sure it is a wonder we were 
not upset fifty times; the diligence was always lerning to 
I onq side. I would give a good year of my life for this 
I jimmcy to bp at an end,’ 

I ‘ Happily for us, dear aunt, you cannot make such a 
I bargain,’ said tlie young lady, smiling affectionately at 
I her. 

( ‘yes,j^*« yn® njay laugh,’ returned Mgdame Char- 

I !ott(!,dryiiig to look displeased; ‘ young giris are afraid 
of nothing-now-a‘days I They travel by. railway, by 
steamboat>-tItey would goiby balloon if-they isouldl 
It it the Bevelutibn that has made them so bohl. Before 
the Hevolntioii^fbe. most courageous were.'content to 
travel in a cart of on a donkoy—and tlicn not unlai it 

i. , • , ^ 


was absolutely necessary. I have often heard my dear ; 
departed rootiicr say that she had never travelled other- ; 
wise tlian on foot.’ ; 

‘ But then she never went farther than the chief town 
of the department,’ ol^erved M. Kosman. 

‘ She was not the less a worthy and a happy woman,’ | 
replied Madame Charlotte: ‘ when a bird has built its i 
nest, it remains in it. Tlie present fashion of being i 
•always on the move, diminishes the love of fireside cii- ; 
joyments: people get so used to be away from their ' 
homes, that tiiey cease to care for them, and find a ; 
homo everywhere. It may be more advantageous to i 
society, but It makes individuals less happy ami eon- { 
tented.’ I 

‘ Come, come, Charlotte—you have quite a spite ! 
against travelling, because of the jolts,’ said M. Kosman 
smiling. ^I hope this soup will distiel some of your pre- | 
jttdices; it comd not be b^ter even at Fontaines. I ap- j 
l)cal to your impartiality.’ ! 

The conversation was continued in tlie same pnom- - 
barrassed and cheerful manner; and Mulzen, wlio at first ■ 
imil discreetly kept silent, soon felt quite at home. 

M. Rosm&n frequently addressed himself to him .and ; 
they were talking like old friend.s -when it wjis nn- 
nonneed tliat the diligence would start in a few minutes. , 
They quickly settled witli die landlady, and liasteiied to 
tlie office. ! 

As Joseph arrived, he saw his cousin hurrying to- ; 
wards the same place. Whilst he had partaken of an , 
excellent dinner, Ilcnri had been running from one inn > 
to another, without finding anytliing prepared; and ns |; 
the time was gone, he had been forced to purchase a j i 
small loaf and some fruit to appease his hunger. This ^ j 
aiiclioritc's repast had by no means improved his tem- , j 
per; whicli Joseph perceiving, forixirc to make any j; 
remark; nor had tie tim^ for tnc other passengers had ;; 
already taken their ph^. As the cousiiiB were pre- '; 
paring to follow, tiiCT' were stopped iiy the office- ■ j 
keeper, who said he h.id made a mistake in booking ,; 
them, for tlie diligence was already full. 

‘ Full I’ cried Henri ; ‘ but you have taken our fare ?’ , 

‘ 1 .1111 going to return it to you, sir.’ ' 

‘ Not at all t’ said the Marseillais; ‘ wlien you took ' 
my money, you engaged to convey me to Kaysersberg. . 
I iiavu a right to go, and go I will.’ And tlius saying, ' 
iic took hold of the Icatliern strap, and mounting to tlie 
top of the diligence, took possession of tiie only se.it 
tliiit was not yet occupied. Tliu person to whom it’lx;- 
loiiged requested liiin to give it up; but Henri refused . 
decidedly, saying that no one hud a riglit to make liim . 
come down, and that if foroe were attempted, lie also 
would use force. In vain did Joseph remonstrate, and 
urge him to give up the contesteil place—tlie contra- 
dietic.ii lie had met with, added to his frugal meal, had 
completely soured him, and lie persisted in his refUsid, 

* Let each have his right!’ cried he; ‘ that is my 
motto—yours is cliarity. Be as charitablo as yon like ; j 
for my part I only pretend to be just 1 liavo paid tor ! 
tliis place; I have a rtghtto it; and 1 mean to keep it.’ i 
The dispossessed traveller urged priority of pusses- ' 
sion; but Henri, who-was a lawyer, answered him witli i 
scraps of law; and thus they continued exclianging | 
angry explanations, recriminations, and menaces. Ma¬ 
dame Charlotte, vi'ho heard all from the cuupee, groaned | 
audibly, and began to exclaim against travelling in j 
general, and public conveyances in particular. At ' 
length Joseph, seeing the disputants becoming more ! 
violent, proposed to the offlce-kccpet to nire a cabriolet, i 
in which be and the ejected traveller might follow tlio ; 
diligence. The expeifient was adopted, and tiiey all 
setoff: ‘ 

It was November: the air, already cold and (!{pp 
when they quitted Cernay, became freezing at Hha 
approach of night In vain Henri, accustomed to thq 
sun of Provence, buttpned his coat up to his cliln: ho' 
trembled fropi hedd to foot in the cliilllng niglit fog^ 
His face became almost,blue j his teeth chattered; and, 
to add to bla disoomforli a small drizzling rain bc^n to 
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beat in liis face, and soon pcnetrncd his garments. Ilis 
next neiglibour, who was well sheltered under an ample 
and warmly-lined clu^, might have given him a share 
I of it, without inconvenience to himself t |mt be was a 
stout elderly ahopheeper, very careful of himsdf, uid 

I very indifferent about othera When Henri had taken' 

I I such forcible possession of another’s place-, he applauded 
; Iiiin, saying timt each travelled fur himself. The yout)g 
I ’ mail then tlmught his maxim perfectly just—now ho 

had a practical ^lustration of it.. Once during the jour¬ 
ney ills corpulent companion turned to look at him, 

; and observing his miserable condition, said, ' Yon look 
I as if you were cold. Sir?’ 

I ‘lam wet to the very bones,’ replied Henri, scarcely 
: able to speak. 

j Tlie shopkeeper drew his warm cloak more tightly 
; round him, as if he enjoyed it the more from the con- 
! trast, and remarked philosophically, *It is very in- 
1 jiirjous to get wet: wlien yon travel again, I would 
: adviSc you to get a cloak like mine; it is warm, and 
j not dear;’ and having-delivered himself of tins sage 
: advicx!, ho again buried his chin in the worm folds of 
j his cravat, and resumed his comfortable doze, 
j It had long been dark when they arrived at Kaysers- 
I berg. Henri, half dead with cold, hastened to the 
kitchen of the inn, wliere a Are was blazing brightly. 
Among tlie travellers who surrounded it lie perceived 
Joseph Mulzeii and the stranger whose place lie had 
taken: tlie cabriolet had brought them a nearer way 
. across ilic country, and they had arrived full an hour 
before the diligenee. Joseph, seeing the state his cousin 
WHS in, gave him his place near the Arc; but os fur his 
companion, he could not refrain from laughing licciiily. 

I ‘Upon my word,’ said lie, ‘I oiiglit to be very much 
obliged to tlic gentleman. Witlumt bis usnr])atiun, I 
should have been frozen like him, instead of being here 
warm and comfortable.’ Tlio Marseillais, too mueli 
I out of temper to make any reply, sat down and warmed 
{ liiniself as well as lic'was able. As soon as lie bad in 
some measure recovered himself, he gsked for a room 
.md a licit; but there had been a fair at Kaysersiicrg, 
ami tlie inn was full of persons, wiio intended leaving 
tlie town the following day. Joseph and ids companion,' 
.Hltliirngh they had arrived earlier, had only found onu 
; very indillercnt bed, which the former, with his usual 
' good-nature, had given up to Bie stranger. After a 
> givnt deal of bustling arid searching, liowcvcr, it was 

■ found that tliere was still one bed disengaged; but it 
j was in a room already occupied by four {leillars, who 
j declared they would not admit any one else. 

‘ Have they engaged the room for themselves alone i ’ 

■ asked Henri. 

I ‘No,’ said the innkeeper; ‘ each pays for his bed.’ 
j ‘ 'I’lien what reason do they give for refusing to admit 
I another?’ 

‘None at all; but as they seem to be quarrelsome 
! fellows, no one wishes to interfere with them.’ | 

‘ Jb'or my part,’ smd Henri, ‘ I shall not sit* here all 
night because those insolent fellows choose to mono- 
•polise more beds than tlioy con use. Show me to their 
room, and let tlicm oppose me if they dare.’ 

‘Take c.arc, Henri,’ said Mulzen; ‘they are low, 
vicious men, and will probaldy insult you.’ 

* And is it because of their-vicos that li must lose my 
KSt?'he asked angrily. ‘Notl, fdth.I 1 shall go to 
bed in dcAanee of them.’ And taking his travdting>cap, 
he was leaviltt the room, when M. Rosman, who had 
come to look a]mr his luggage, and had heard the words 
exchanged between the cousins, acedsted them in his 
. usual pleasant and friendly manner. . 

‘ You are at a loss for beds, I peroeive, gentlemen?' 

, ■* I shall not be' so long,’ replied Hfnrl, going towards 
the door. , , 

^ * Stop a moment,’ said M. Rosman j ‘ thoM men may 
' himdle you more roughly than you would like. You 
will A.Al it difficult to convince mem that yon liaws an 
cqusl right with them. If yon wS|Tacccpt a bed at my 


house, it is at your service. I reside only a few doors j 
from here, and shall feel pleasure in accommodating you.’ 

Ihe young men bowed, and thanked him; but tliere j 
was a marlmd diffcrencegn their manner of doing so. 
Joseph looked pleased am^^atcful j whilst Henri, w-ho J 
had not forgotten that M. Iwaman was the cause of bis ' 
having lost his dinner at^ernay, was constrained, 
though polite. I , j 

•Yon are very obliging, sir,’ said he, sof^ning his 
tone; ‘ but I should be sorry to put you to any incon-' 
veniertce; besides, I think it will not be amiss to give 
those fellows a lesson, and teacli them to respect tbo 
rights of otlicr travellers.’ And bidding them goM- 
night, bo left the room. • 

Joseph, fearing tlie consequences, followed his cousin; 
but whether they were drowsy, or that the resolute air i 
of the Marscllais deterred them, the pedlars only mut¬ 
tered a little; and Henri took undisturljed possession ; 
of bis bed. Seeing there was nothing to feu, Joseph i 
returned to the kitclien, where M. Rosman was waiting 
for liim. 

On reaching the house of the latter, they found Ma¬ 
dame Charlotte and Louise preparing tea before a briglit j 
Arc of pine cones. M. Rosman said a few words in a '' 
whisper to the ladies, who received Joseph with cour- ; I 
tesy.aiid made him sit down to table witli them. Louise ! 1 
poured ont the tea, and Madame Charlotte, seating her- ;' 
self ill lier easy-ehair, eoiiqdaincd that she still felt tlie , i 
motion of tliu diligence, and that the bubbling of the ' 
kettle reminded l^cr of tlic noise of the wheels. She 
asked Josepli wh;it liad become of tbo young man who 
h.-i'l taken an outside plaw by assault; and M. Rosman i 
answis'uJ by relating wiiat had piissed at tlie inn. 

‘ He seems determined to li.avc wars and route-stations 
wbei'rver be goes,’ observed the old lady; ■ if he con- 1 1 
tinne, be will be, feared by cveri body.' I 

‘ A better heart tlian his eoulo scaree,ly be met with, j 
said Joseph ; * imt, unfortamitely, he is determined to ' 
act up to ids favouiitc motto—“ I,,et each liavc l,is 
rigid.” ’ I 

, ‘ Wiiilst yours ii,—Cliarity,’ said tlie old woman .sniil- ’ 
ing; ‘ we licard it al! at Cernay.’ i 

‘ Y>o you travel togetlier?’ asked M. Rosman. i 

‘ We are cousins,' replied Joseph, ‘ and liavo eonie to 
Kaysersberg to be present at tlie opening of a will, 
wliieh taketf^plaec to-morrow morning.’ | 

‘ A will ? ’ repeated Mad.amc Charlotte in surprise. j 
‘ Tli:it of our /lite unele, Dr Il.arver.’ 

I'iie two Ridies and .^f. Rosman exchanged looks. ! 
‘So you are the doctor's relatives?’ said the latter; I 
‘ well, chance could not have directed you bi-tter. I i 
liave long been your uncle’s most inftmate friend.’ i 
Tills species of recognition served as an introduction . 
to siicak of the departed. Mulzen had never seen liis j 
uiieic, but be iiad felt for him tliat respqctfiil affeetiou ; 
that nature seldom fails tq gstablisb between distant 
members of the sadfe fanii'*y. He listened with deep U 
interest and emotion to the details of his life, and the ,! 
particulars of his last moments; and after one of those ■ 
long, iin^eserveil convcisations, from which all restraint ! 
is banislied, and in wliich licarts are laid open without i 
disguise, Joseph retired to his chamber, delighted witli ; 
his new fiflends, who on theiPpart were equally pleased : 
with the young man. ; 

It was late when he rose the next morning, tlie fa- I 
tigiie bf the previous day having made him oversleep j 
himself. Ho dressed in Imte, intending to call on hU j ' 
cousin, that tliey might go together their uncle’s ; 
lawyer; but on descending to the parlour, he found the | 
latter tliere, together with Henri, who bad been scut for, j 
and M. Rosman. Madame Chaslotte and Louise soon 
joined them; and when allifere assembled, M/Rosman, 
addressing himself to the young men, sMd—‘ No one 
here is ignorant of what brings you to Kaysersberg, 
gentlemen; for my siiter-in-tew, Madame' Chariot^ 
Bevel, and her niece, Louise Armand, whose ^ardiah I 
I am, are also come to be present' at the ojoeiun’g of the 
^ will of their brother and unde, Dr Harver.’-- ' 
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I The youiif; men bowed to Madame Charlotte and 
' Louise, who' returned tlicir salute. ' 

* I thought,* uoutifiucd M.-Rosman, ‘ tliat as chance 
; had brought hither the p4r^|e interested, tlic dbetdt’s 

. last directions mippht tdad » my house.’ ' 

lieiirl bowed his Ms^t duiey all sat down; and the 
notary was about ib'hrcart the seal, when he stopiied, 
and said-~* This, will Is (already of an old date, and 
during tl^ few last months of Dr Uarvcr’a life, he fte- 
<iuently expressed his intention of destroying it, so as to 
teare to each’of ins heirs the share assigned them by 
law. I Cun only attribute his not liaving done so to the 
suddenness of his removal. I tiiouglit it niy duty to 
dcuhtre this; and now I, usk all tlie lurties interested, 
who are here present, if they are willing, witli one ac¬ 
cord, to destroy this wijl, without knowing which of 
them is enriclied or set aside hy it ?’ 

■ Thi8_unexpectcd projiosal was followed by a x>aus(i 
Mutzen'was tlic first to break silence. 

’ * i'or iny part,’ said ho modestly, ‘ liaTing no special 

• claim to my miele’s regard, I cannot tliiuk it any sacri- 
'ticc to accept of an equal share, and 1 willingly agree 
to the proposal’ 

* As far as I mn concerned,’ said >ludaiuc (Jliurlutte, 

* I Iiave nut the slightest objection.’ 

‘And I consent to it iu my ward’s lume,’ added M. 
iiosman. 

‘ Thorc remains only this gentleman, then,’ said tlie 
noliiry, turning to Henri, who seemed suuicwhat em¬ 
barrassed. „ 

* Like my cousin,’ said he, ‘ I liave no reason to cx- 
|)CCt a decision in my favour, but on that very aceuunt 
i withhold nijr consent. 'VVliatever may.liave bcf ii my 
uncle’s intentions, his whi should be regarded as saereil. 
To alter it would neither be just to the testator nor to 
Ibe uukiioi. !i legatee.’ 

‘ In that case let us say no more alanit it,* said tiic 
notary: ‘unanimity could alone legitiiniLC sucli a pro¬ 
ceeding. Ixit each have his rigitk as the gentleman re¬ 
quires, and be so goial as listen:’— 

‘Of the four indlviduids wdio have any claim to my, 
fortune, I am only acquainted with two—my sister, 
Charlotte Revel and my niece, Louise Arin.iud; but tea 
these two have long had but one intere.st and one heart, 
and iu reality form but one person, there is only Louise 
■ Armand to inherit on that side. It was my first inten¬ 
tion to leave all I possess to her; but of my two un¬ 
known nephews, one may lie equally wortby of my re¬ 
gard : the difflculty is to distinguish betweem tlicm. 

‘Not being able to do it myself, and knowing the 
tact and iutuUlgoncc of my niece Louise, I leave it to 
her judgment, amf declare my solfe heir whichever of 
her cousins she chooses for her husband.’ 

A long pause followed tlie reading of< this singular 
will The young men seemed einbaitassed, and Louise’s 
. eyes were fixed on the gi^owid* 

‘ The doctor lias given n*' niedS n difficult task,’ said 
Madame Cliarlottc at length. 

‘ Not so difficult as you imagine, my sister,’ said M. 
Rosnian siniling. ‘ 1 hare long known the coViteiits of 
Harver’s will; and tlie inquiries I mode in couseituence, 
have satisfied me Uiat, however she may dioosc, shedias 
nothing to fear.’ •' 

‘ Then let the jrouiig lady decide,’ said tlic notary 
laugliiiig; ‘ siuce it is in all safety, it coii only be a 
matter of iuspirhtion.’ 

'You must decide for mg, aunt,’ said lomise In a low 

I tone, hiding her face In Modauie Charlotte’s bosom. 

‘ My dear child,’ said the latter,.‘it is very emhar- 

I; rasslng. I really do not know--’ * 

j; Pronouncing these worik, with a look of uncertainty 
I' sheglauwdatMulzcn. Henriperuiivedit,gudexclgimsu, 
j; *I see your choice is made, madame; gad though I 

I I must regret it, I cannot but approve of it Ma^emoi- 
selle,’ he added, taking ,Juse]fii'g jianJ, and Jpadiiig’hira 

' to Uie young lady, tymir aunt has seen dad judged 
i aright: luy eouski is more worthy than T.’ 
j • WLut you say ptoves' the eo.ntraiy,’ said Madonie 


Cliarlotto with emottou; ‘but we already knew M. 
Mulzen; and — you deserve that I ^ould be candid 
with yoil* 

‘ Say on,' interrapted Henri. ' 

‘Well, then, his motto idves mo confidence—yours 
makes me fear: hd prothises indulgence—and you ju-s- 
tico. Alas! my dear sir, jflstioe may suffice for the 
qpgnls, but we poor mortris need charity.’ 

‘ Perhaps you are right, matlame, said Ilcnvi pen¬ 
sively : ‘ since yesterday, it seems as if everything liad 
conspired to teach mo this lesson. My determination 
to defend my rights has, in every instiuieo, tinrncd 
against me, whilst my cousin’s genennis lieliaviour lias 
always been to his advantage. Yes, Jo.>epU is right; 
liis motto is better than mind, for it oumes nearer to 
tlie divine precept. Christ did not say—Let each have 
his right: but “ Love your neighbonr as yourself.” ’ ■*. 


SIR RODERICK MURCHISON IN RUSSIA. 

Tills distinguished geologjst, knighted a few weeks ago 
liy our qiiebii, produced iii 1840 a splendid hook on tlie 
lowest reeks which contain memorials of life — tlie 
Silurian System. The field of observation in tliat case 
was a portion of the west of Enghuid. He lias now hud 
claim to even brighter laurels, hy presenting an equally 
important work on the geology of Russia in EuroiKi. 
Tlic summers of the years 1840-4 were devoted by ■ 
Sir Roderick, in company with two cuntincuiul giiiitlc- 
lucn of kindred taste, to a geological cxiiloration of that 
mighty ngiou, where, owing to the comparative rarity , 
of disturiiauces occasioned by mountain ranges, par¬ 
ticular formations (seen in Uttle stripes in Enghuid) , 
are developed in tracts equal to the Whole surCicc of our ' 
island. In this undertaking he mot the cordial appro¬ 
bation and assistance of tlifc czar, who naturally is glad 
to lie informed of the mineral wealth which the crust of 
the earth coiitaifts within his dominions, and iierhaps 
has a h)vc of science besides—a taste winch has not 
hitherto been found incompatible with despotisiii. 

In tills superb publication—wbieh seems dcsigncil to 
show tliat the age of great books is not yet past--wc 
have many details of jonrueyings and cxploriugs; on. 
the shores of tiia White Sea, along the banks of tiio 
Dwino, throughout the great Ural range, and iu tliu 
southcru provinces; in the stepiies of the KatmnekS, 
and on tho sea of Azof; next in Poland; and finally 
in Scandinavia. The labour appears to have been 
immense, the adventures often painful and jK'riluus. . 
Mines were dived into, forests and mountainous tracts . 
penetrated, and hyperborean oceans defied—all for 
the sake of science alone; for tlie whole of tho piwty > 
were muR who could live at homo at ease if they chose.. ; 
tiueh things ore, wo tliink, worthy of particnlar notice; 
for they show the gilts of fortune not cgiervating the 
possessor, but only enabling him to render the more | 
important services to his fellow-creatures. Finally, he ; 
prepares an elaboiste book, not only giving us a history 1 
of wbat,j )0 did and saw, but containing a vast unraber \ 
of plates, illnstrating the additions which Imhas thus i 
made to the store of numaa kuawledg& 

Before the appearance of tills work, It was known : 
that the deposits former^ described by Bir Rederick j 
(the Silnrian) are dov(do]^,iu America aqd other dis- i 
tent portions of the eat:^l, containtog kindred fostils,' 1 
and tiius showing that the . seas of that epudi w^ 
everywhere inhabited by. k. similar .spt. of tenants.'' 
Here ho brings forward Russia and Schndtnavia.; to 
I attest the same fact. So it b with bighc^fonnatiohs, * 
amongst which he devotes’ particular attehtiou to those 
conneclcd wUh tlio^llwer New RCd.SaudiftOtt^a group 
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eo amijly and so interestingly developed in tbo prpvince riso out of a slightly-indined voody region. We traveled 
of Tormia, i]iat he now rsdst* it tp a distinct place in rapidly in our “ tarantasses”—the carriages of EMterii 
the geological scale, under the name of the Permian Russia, whicli. have the body of a csl^lie on long elastic 
Systent. This system lying 'uhconlhrmably upon ^e ptues, that serve as springs—and joined the Isseta near 
coal formation, ire become amre that ^disturbanees’ the station of Laginof, iojtytseven versts from Ekate- 
took place just before its deposition. The tbrnils, never- rindiurg, and where tho riveribecomcs deep enough, even 
tiicless, cxiwricuce no violent change., Wa only see here i in dry. weather, for ttic navigation of small Viit? Here, 
a continued decline in their numbi^ Strange .to sayv taking to the canoes, wo s^n learned to how mneh' 
however, tlie nexttaigher strata—ttie Lias—thbugh lying trouble we had exposed a whole population i\ order to 
quite conformable to the Permian, exhibit shells which satisfy onr geological inquiry. Mowing with some ra- 


are ):eld by geologists as new. * This,’ says our author, 
‘ is an important fact, and we dwell upon it as a proof 


lUilityfrom the eastern slopes of the Ural, and through 
a thickly-pcb{tled tract, well covered witli grain, the 


that tl»e most marked distinctions between the fossils inhabitants naturally avail themselves of tins stream to 
of succeeding formations cannot always be referre<l to grind tlieir corn, damming it up to establish Uio ui-^es- 
violent piiysuml revolutions of the surface, by which, as sary iiiill-races. At each village, tlierefore, often not 
it lias been supixisud, one class of animals was anuihi- mure than a mile asunder, we were cumpeliod to disem- 
Inted anterior to the creation-of anoUicr.’ hark and walk round the dam, whilst the boats were 

Leaving scientific results, as sean^ly suitable at any hfied over by nnmerous peasants, assembled at caclt 
»!xtent for our pages, we feel tenqited to accompany the station for the purpose.’ 

entoT'prising travellers on their journey to tlie Ural 'I'lie descendants of DemidofiT, the agent employed by 
nioiintuius, the great mineral region of uussia. Pirst Peter the Great to explore the mineral resources of the 
explored in the days of tho Czar f’etcr, tli^ produce of region, are still Uvingat some of tlie mining establish- 


tlicse mines now contributes to tlie most important 
branch of the indnstry of the empire. A marked con¬ 
trast exists between ttie inhabitants of tiicse districts 
and tliose of tlie agricultural iioftions of the country; 
the former being much more active and intelligent tiiaii 
the latter. During this part of their journey the travel¬ 
lers entered Asia, and obtained a ‘ peep’ into tlio dreary 
wilds of Silieria. Everywhere they found tlie name and 
authority of the emperor secure thAi an lio.4pitabie re¬ 
ception, and f ile readiest means of transit. 

A large portion of tlie Ural triwit is covered ‘ *itii 
dense forests and impassable marshes—diversified solely 
liy occasional stony {leaks, lifting their heads through 
iiiiiMiitonous and silent woodlands, whioii would to this 
day liarc liecii peopled by a few wild Voguls only, liad 
not tho )>rccious ores led the Russians to colonise ami 



menls. At Neviaiisk tlicy keep up a large and coinnio- 
dioiis house for the entertaiument of uU strangers, free 
of oxjicnsc. 

Rijny Tagihtk is descrilicd as .‘the chief zavod of tlic 
Deinidoif family. With a population of 22,000 souls, it 
is truly a well-ordered town, in which the comfortable 
dwellings of the workmen, the capacious hospitals for 
thoir relief, tlie s<du>oU for tlie education of youth, the 
elegance of the jiimlic buildings and liuusus of tbc chief 
imoo'^crs, ami, nbqyp all, tlic skill with wliich tlie iiia- 
tdiin^gv, forges), aiid^orks are conducted, would reflect 
the hig]ic.,t credit upoii«ny Europcau estuhli.sliriicnt.' 

D.i all convenient oueasiuns the travellers availed 
tiieii.sclvos of water conveyance, as tlie banks of^tlie 
slresiiiis .'tll'orded tlie best soctio. s of tlie strata tlirougli 
wliii’h they fiowed. t)n arriving at the St-rebrianka, 


clear Miem. . . . lii these districts all difiicullies hare, in they found to tlicJr disappoiiitnieiit that * tlie river bc- 
triitli, vanislied before tho perseverance and energy of iiealh the water-works was nc:u‘ly dry. The iuijierial 
the Uiissian miners, wliose labours liave tliinnod tlic l,instrucUiins, liowtier, for the fnllilment of our wislies 
forests, ei\.cleil cumiiiodiiras aiidofteu splendid buildings, were not tobcsliglited; and by daybreak after tiie evcii- 
ilraiiied the niiir.shes. filled the gorges with lakes (for iiig of our arrival at Scrchriansk, tlic worthy diivctor of 
water is their great mining power), ufitl rendered tlic the e.^Cahlishmeiit, M. Moskviii, having let ofl' a large 
tracts .around their zavbds, or mines, the residence of a body of water from the upper reservoirs or lakes, 


{lupiilation mure advaiieed hi knowledge than any with liad in one iiiglit created a river for our use, on wliieli a 
whicli it was our lot to meet in tlie greater part of the few canoes and a larger boat were already afiout and 
Russian empire. Yet in no work of'geography or sta- manned!_ * _ 

tistics can the general reader acquire an aiiequate con- ‘ In this littlefiotilla we descended the wild and uniii- 
cuptioii of Uie highly flourishing eomlition of tliesc habilod gorge, thougii not witli facility. The body of 
centres of industry, each more putmhms and tliriving water was insufiicient for our larger boat, laden with 
than many towns which are marked on majis in large provisions and baggage; and even iif tlie smaller canucs, 
letters i and though it is not our object on tliis occasion it was difficult to avoid tho rocks; so that, after descend- 
to enter into economical details, we cannot avoid stating ing for some hours, one of them was upset, and tlie geo- 


tliat these eitablishiiieiits, both imperial and private, logisbi were well dreticlied iu the rapid stream. Tlie 
often contain many thousand industrious workinan, large boat, often lifted throt|g;h the rapids by our hardy 
wiiose iiuuses and essential comforts wo have seldom and ehcerful boatmcll, was w length worn through by 
Keen suniassoil in the iiiauufacturinir towns of Eurone. tlie rough treatment of the proiecUng rucks. When 


seen surjiasscil in the mauufacturing towns of Eurojie. tlie rough treatment of the projecting rucks. When 
'fhe town of Ztatilust, or “ gold-mouUi,” situated at the witliin two miles of tlw mouth of the river, we were 
'fiiot of Mount Taganal, an elevation which, from its compelltll to ahandon the flotilla, and endeavour to force 
form, the Bashkirs call the “ tripod of the moon,” has our way by night along the edges of the wild, wtiasidcn, 
j become the great imperial workshop of the chain, and virgin forest on the bulks of the Serebrianka, not 
I Under the direction of the able engineer and metallur- reaching tlie warm and dry huts of the peasants at Ust- 
' ■ gist General Anosoff, this establishmonk whetiior for Serebriansk until two in the morning.’ 

! the superiorite of its Uades of damasked steel. Or its In crossing tho Ural by the Katchkanar, the party 
' .jichly-embosseil ornaments, niay truly be called the took ».road which had not been used for many years} 
Slieffleld and Birmingham of Eastern Russia.’ workmen were therefore sent in advant^ to prepare the 

: i iProra Ekaterinebiirg, the capital of the Ural, tho way. ‘'The director of the mines of Chmto-vodsTis- 

K descended tlie river Issetz to Kaltcbedansk iu geusk, M. Graube, a most intelligetit baxon iiuner, 
ia, with a view to the examination of the rocky mado every arrangement for tum expedition, consisting 
i strata »niW shores. Evorjt fcciiity wea offered by the of twenty horsemen, and alio ^mpwicd n«.fo th.e 
Ideal authorities for tiioir advaiiee; tlie Inhabitants of Katohkauar, and bivcaaek^ with ns for tlie night wi 
i 'the vilStoes on the hanks of tlw'Stream were forewarned an ojhju shed (“balagan ) oomt^cted on tlai mo- 


' -isifBcr recoguise tl»e chaiit he hai passedi w able Uralian custouii A f^ **5*^ be\^rage. •, • 

li^rJcpilblo i« the slope; the gay'apSre# and towws of Lyint? in the b^agau hclbre-mentio^, with our feet 
thrown feet above tlio ee^ geemihg to towards a large fire, we tntky xeniark that scarcelj could 
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the smoke dcfenJ us from Uie myriads of mosquitoes of 
I these northern forests, wltkh, in tiie height of the sam< 

I mer, overpower the strongest man, and render geologi- 
F cal observation difficnlt evon.in such gauze masks 'hs 
; we wore. ... In a fhw n^utes the broken and jogged 
j outlino of the Ratchkanar.mirst upon tlic sight under 
I H fine bright sun, and anlid the merry sung of birds. 

I 'i'ho dull, wet, and marshy woodlands were now ex* 

I changed for sunshine, rocks, and gorgeous vegetation. 

! I At Icngtli, then, wo had found out n true mountain in 

■ i the Ural; and leaving our horses at the first buttress 

I I wliieh rises above the forest, we ascended the iuipend- 
! i ing crags, Acenstomed as we have been to the wildest 
i 1 features of the western lliglilands of Scotland and tlie 

Alps, we are unacquainted witli any seenc presenting a 
finer foreground of abruptly-l^roken rocks; and never, 
certainly, l)ad we looked 'over so grand and solitary a 
trackless forest as that which lay around us, and froiq 
wliieli sonic straggling distant peaks reared their soli¬ 
tary licads.’ 

The aspect of the southern Ural is described as far 
more cheerful tlian that of tlie northern regions. Vego- 
totion is ricli and abundant ‘ liight-running waters 
have access to beaut(>ous glades, wliieh, peopk-d by 
picturesqueiy-elad llaslikirs, clicer the sight of the tra- 
: j veller, wlio contrasts them with the gloomy ajid un- 
11 peopled thickets of thc^orth.’ 

i j From the peak of Sugomne ‘ the panor.amic prospect 
I is very striking. To tlie west is a vast roiling surface 
I of mountains, made up of ridges separated from each 
I other by dark depressions, and all, tlie'exception 

I of the (Ustant stony crest, or “ Ural Tan,” covered with 

I I tiie densest forest On the east f^foria jics nbsulately 
I at yonr feet and minor inequalities of tlie surface'ueing 

merged, looks like one vast plain. The lake and zavod 
I of Kishtyiiisk. witli rich meadows aruniid thcni, arc in 
I the middle ground, and the distance is cuinposed of a 

■ I woody and partially-pastoral tract, iiiliatijtod by Bash- 
;' kirs, in whicli, as we were iut'ormed, at least a liundred 
j, lakes exist, ninety of wliieh belong to the proprietor of 
. I Kishtynisk.’ A view is given of the dreary and bound¬ 
less plains, wliieh tlie travellers describe as one of tlieir 
most striking * iiecps into Silieria.’ 

‘ We spent .a night amid the peaks of Irendyk, in the 
tents of the Baslikir cliief, Moiiaiunicd .fohn, wiiu was 
: cncaiii})ed liero for tiic summer pastures of his lierds of 
I marcs and flocks of sheep. ... lu his tent, where we 
I slept upon fresh-clioppud flr-leaves, wa were refreshed 
I witli excellent tea, whilst surrounded by iiunr^rous black 
skins filled with kumiss, or mare’s milk, and onia- 
I ineiitcd cliests, from which one of his wires unpacked 
;! his best crockery. ..The small horses of tlie Bashkirs 
I; nro unequal to heavy labour, and eight of tlieiii, somc- 
j, times nine, with four riders, were deemed essential to 
) conduct our “ twrantass” along tliis “ commerzi tract !''* 
j Our attelage measured forty-five feet from the leading- 
I horse to the carriage—■w'itS surfs long cords do these 
! wild people fasten on one little pair of horses before the 
' other 1 The relays of horses, boys, and men* were 
I usually stationed in the glade at sonic ferry osjiiatural 
j j boundary upon our route,’ 

’ I it is a reinarkablo fact, that the metallic deposits^ of 
n the Ural follow generally, a meridian line,, a course, 

I indeed, that is taken by the whole mountain range. 

II Relics of the piommoth and rhinoceros have lieen found 
I in great quantities in tho superficial deposits qf the 

mineral region. These fossilised bones were regarded 
, with "great veneration by the Bashkirs, who said to the 
, earliest ltussu& miners—Take from us onr gold if you 
I will, but for heaven’s sake leave us the bones of oue an¬ 
cestors.’ So abundant is Uie produco of gold from this 
region, that it threatens, at no distant day, to canse a 
general reduction in the value oi the precious metals. 
The mines near Ekaterineburg have yielded, in uiuety- 
six years, 52,000,OOP of poods of ore, or 679 pQoda of 
gold. In eleven years the Peshanka mines yielded 

e Cominercliil toad. 


10,000 Russian pouniis * of the metal; while near Minsk, 
whore tho richest deposits lie, tlie gold has lieen found 
in solid lamps, one of which, discovered in 1843, weighs 
about 78 English pounds.' Gold, in smaller quantities, i 
is also dug with the iron ore.; the mines around Kish- i 
tymsk prraacc 250,000 poods of iron and 17 poods of 
gold annually. Tim chromate of iron, so extensively , 
used in dye-works at Manchester, is supplied from tlio 
lAines at the foot of tho Ural: one establishment sends 
20,000 poods to Moscow every year. 

Though the volumes before us are barren of Incidents 
of travel, we occasionally catch a hint of the difliculUes . 
attendant on locomotion in remote and wild regions. 

At one time, on tho Cossack frontier, when the party | 
had travelled far beyond the limits of civilisation, their | 
escort consisted of Kirghis, armed with bows and ar- ; 
rows. Even here, at Trqjsk, a town of 5000 iuhabi- , 
tanta, they found on annuid fair. ‘ Four to five hundred 1 j 
Bokharians, a few Persians, and not less tlian 20,000 ; 

Kirghis, are said to firequent it annually witli tliuir ' 
various gocsis.’* These, principally silk and cotton, are i i 
sold to the, amount of 3,000,000 of rubles. A great ;! 
source of discomfort was experienced in the swarms of i! 
mosquitoes, which arc said to have been mure numerous 
tlian tlic drops of rain. ‘ They constitute tho rfiief iin- i! 
pediment to geological researcli during the liot suiiuncr ! 
months in all these high latitudes, and partieiilarly . I 
where wood and water abound. Tliu hardy natives . 
are even compelled to work in cowls, like those of ; | 
Capuchin friars, through which their eyes, nose, .and ,; 
mouth only are seesi; and we were driven to tiio use of '' 
masks and veils.’ ! 

An attempt is made to account for the changes of | 
surface which Russia has undergone, and which arc ' | 
going on at the present day: the gradual filling up of . i 
licr inland sc.as—thc drift of loose rocks and stones from 
the Baltic to the >>'11116 Sea, a distance of 2ui)0 miles— 
and tho ‘black cartii,’ which, possessed of the ni..Kt 
fertile properties, overspreads so large a portion <si the 
country. Tiic limestone of tho boundless steppes is 
supposed to be tlie relic of a great inland sea, now 
shrunk down to tlic narrow limits of tb.e present Cas¬ 
pian. The mountains of tho Hindoo Koosii and Cliinesc 
Tartary formed«its boundary in one direction, Mliile in 
the otlier it reached to the Unsb cliain. llcscareiies in 
every part of the vast region favour the supposition, . 
that here flowed a sea exceeding ‘ in size the present 
Meditcrran(>.aii. No ore, in truth, can have stood upon \ 
the xiromontories of tho Volga and the Barpa, and have i 
observed their salient and re-entering angles, so like tiio 
worn coasts of the sea, nor have gazed, as wc have done^ -1 
over tlie vast cxqianse of lower steppe at his feet, covered ! 
with marine exuvim, some of them identical with the | 
forms uuw living in the Caspian, and others closely 
allied to them, without being convinced that there was 
a period—and at no 'very distant {icriod of time in the 
hntory of the planet—when the waves of a former 
Casxiiau washed against these shores.’ 

Before tlie party returned, tliey mounted to tho sum- ’ 
init of one of tlie loftiest peaks of tho mountain range— 
Uralskaya-Sopka--whore, 2500 feet above the level of 
the sea, with one foot in Asia and the other In Eurojie, 
they sang ‘ God save the emperor i’ 1'hey speak 
highly of ‘ the hearty hospitality and generous support 
of all dswses of Russians;’ and remark that, with regard- 
to that distinctive traR of national Muscovite chAractet 
—a will which admits of no obstacle—they are bouivd to 
record that their own impatient ‘forward’, was ever 
cliwrfuUy resxiouded to by the mS/naf of-the nativeia 
With this bdismanic word, the Russian, has'indeed 
i^sed monunients on the. Moskwaapd'die Nisva. that '.'' 
rival the grandest efforts of ancient and niodorh times.. 1^. 

Amidst such a people no real dUBciilty could bo ex¬ 
perienced. If a bridge were broken, it seemed xebuilt 



* A Ilnmlan tiouodis 14 os.7dr. . , 

^^bltenLlly, ' U U iXMsthis'—e'Xrfvaliint to the aaI!uiW ‘ Ay, ayi .' 
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by mayic; though a rivcr-lxHl was ilry^ tlie traveller* 
IwliL'lil it (inverted, os if miraculously, into a navigable 
stream j was the water too BlioUow—then did the 
athletie {wasants cheerfully lift the boats over rocks, 
cnlivviiiiig their progress with a merry carol. Wet or 
dry, hot or cold, no murmur escapod these resolute meo; 
and miijna was thehr wily cry. 


MRS KIRKLAND’S ‘WESTERN CLEARINGS.’ 

Mrs KiRKbAMn is the same lady who, a few years ago, 
under the name of Clavcra, presented a lively, descriptive 
volume on tho far-vxtt, whereip, it appears, she is a settler. 
A new- volume, called ‘ Western Clearings,’ consisting of 
a series of brief tales and sketches, is another gathering 
from the same field. The perfect originality and fresh¬ 
ness of life, os it exists in the bock states, insures that 
almost any account of it should be worth listening to; 
but in the present case, wo have it handled by one of the 
acuter class of female minds, one with much literary 
dexterity, and an unusually keen eye for the ludicrous, 
so that the * Wcstem Clearings ’ is really a very prcsentabl c 
treatise. Tho fetes, dancing meetings, and other hospi¬ 
talities of the clusters of half-civilised, yet not unkindly 
people of these wildernesses, are sketched with a particu¬ 
larly free and lively pencil. 

There is one paper, to us most attractive, but hardly 
fit to make any impression in detached passages, on 
* Idle People,’ treating the backwoodsman form of that 
passion of us all to be busy with anything which is not 
vo/'I*. Industrious application is in vogue there; but 
still there are people who like it not, and these arc forced, 
in their sauntcriugs, to do something which will at Icajt 
appear as having some solid result in view. They fiih, 
giitlicr whortleberries or plums, nr take to hec-hunling. 

• Diiiting for wild bees,’ says out authoress, * beguiles 
the busy shiinner of work into many a wearisome tramp, 
many a night-watcb, and many a lost day. This is a 
most fascinating cliose, and sometimes excites the very 
spirit of gambling. The stake seems so small in compari¬ 
son with the possible prise—and gamblers and bonoy- 
seekers think ail possible things probable—that some, 
who are scarcely ever tempted from regular business by 
any other disguise of idleness, cannot withstand a bce- 
Uunt. A man whoso arms and axe are all-sufiicicnt to 
insure a comfortable livelihood for himself and his family, 
is chopping, xwrhaps, in a thick wood, where the voices of 
the locust, the cricket, the grasshopper, and the wild bee, 
with their kindred, arc tho only sounds that reach his car 
from sunrise till sunset. lie feels lonely and listless; 
and as noon draws on, ho ceases from his hot toil, and 
seating himself on the iteo which has just fallen beneath 
his axe, ho takes out his lunch of bread and butter, and, 

fusing as hp eats, thinks how- hard his life is, and how 
much better it must be to have bread and butter without 
working for it. Itis eye wanders through the thftk forest, 
and follows, with a feeling of envy, tho winged inhabi¬ 
tants of the. trees and fioweu, till at length he notes 
Mnong the singing, throng some half-dozen of beef. 

* The lunch is soon despatohed ; a honey-tree must be 
near; and the chopper spends the remainder of the day¬ 
light in endeavouring to discover it. But the cunning 

. insects,scent’tho hhman robliw, and will not' approach 
their home until nightfaU.' So out Weaiy wight plods 
homeward, laying plans for thehr dntruetioh. 

' The next morning’s sun, as ho peeps above the horizon, 
finds the bcc-hiinter burning honey-comb and old honey 

. near l£e soene of yesterday’s inkling. Stealthily docs he 
wsrtch l^bhline of bait, and cautiously does he wait until 
^e'first glutton that finds himself sated with the luscious 


f^t sets off in a « hce-lino”—“ like arrow darting Item 
the ww —betreyer of hU home, like the bumen 
mehnftte. This is enough. The spoiler asks no more; 
an* the first moonlight night sees the rich hoard trans- 
icrr^to his cott^e, where ij^metimes seires, almost 
uniwded, as food for the wMh family, until the last drop 
w consumed. One hundred 4nd fifty pounds of honey 
are sometimes found in a single tree; and it must be 
owned the temptation is great?j but the luxuryyis gene- . 
rally d^rly purchased, if the whole cost and consequences 
be counted. To be content with what supplies the wants 
of the body for the present moment, is, after all, tho cha¬ 
racteristic rather of the brute than of the man; and a 
family accustomed to this view of life trill grow more and 
more idle and thriftless, until poverty and filth, and e fcn 
beggary, lose all their terrors. It is almost proverbial 
among formers that bcelhunters ore always behind¬ 
hand.’ 

‘Another paper, styled ‘Ambuscades,’ relates tho eiTorts 
made by a village belle. Miss Cclostina, or Teeny J‘yc, to 
entrap a dashing young hunter, yclept Tom Oliver. .She 
was the niece and protegee of Mrs I’urflc, a lady possess¬ 
ing a small competency; so the villagers much 'cap- 
iii-hand to her. ‘i’orii, however, was not 'to bo caught. 
After many plans had failed, * Mr Ashdod Cockles came 
amongst us in the character of an artist, having hi.s 
wagon loaded with wax-figures, jpppets, niag'ic-loutems, 
and all those temptations which the pockets of western 
people, lank as they are, always find irresistible—includ¬ 
ing a hand-organ of course.’ Being a nephew of Mrs 
I’lii-fte, he puts up 8^ her house. * Most exhilarating were 
tiic preparations.. The village ball-room was to & tho 
si-oni- of tho grand exhibition of Jlr Cockles’s glory, and 
the stairs which led to that honoured chamber were well 
worn during that day of oeaseicss bustle and excitement. 
Not tliat tho common eye was |)«rmittcd to get even a 
glimpse of the mysteries within; for a thick curtain was 
susi)endcil inside, so that the assi-rants could pass in and 
out a hundred times without one’s getting a siiiglo peep. 
II it the buys and idlers still thought they $h<yuld see 
something ; so there they stayed from morning till night, 
scarcely titking time to eat. 

‘ Hut while all promised so fair for the multitude, what 
W'as tlio siirpri«e and grief of Mr Ashdod Cockles to find 
that one of his wax-figures, nay, the one of all others that 
lie could worst spare, ha<l been completely crushed by the 
superincumbent weight of the hand-organ. The Sleeping 
Beauty! That afie should have been lost I What is a 
wax-work withou# a Sleeping Beauty! Dire was the dis- 
appoiiitmcnt^f Mr Cockles, and loud his lamentations 
(in private), and much did he try to make his factotum 
acknovwiigo that he hod erred in tho pocking. Nick 
knew his business too well for that; but he noverthcloss 
condescended to suggest a remedy; namely, that hlr 
Cockles shouli\ induce some pretty girl of the village to 
be dressed in the glittering drapery of thc%rushed nymph, 
and perform the part fur that night only.* This seemed 
the more feasible, thatHhc fr^ft wi^ to be covered up iu 
bed, and thu performance would thus involve no fatigue. 
So it only remaincil to obtain the handsome fata;; and, 
touchingvthis delicate point, Mr Cockles consulted Mrs 
Purfle.’ 

TJie lady communicated in a whisper her belief that 
Celcstina vyiuid undertake thi^part, if properly requesled. 
The reader will appreciate tho value of tho hint, when he 
knows that Miss Pyo was thick and short, with the com¬ 
plexion of a stewed oyster, and a mouth so pursed up, 
that it seemed at first glance as if she must always have 
been fed through a quill. ‘ “ Ahem !” smd Mr Asfidod 
Cockles, who was troubled with a cold—ahem I yes, 
ma’am—but it would be asking quite too much of your 
niece. I think we had better——" 

“ Not at all, not at all I” insisted tho lady; “ Teeny ia 
so obliging, she’ll not think anything of it. I’ll ask net 
at once.” 

“ But," persisted Mr Ci^kles, fidgetting a good deal, 
‘‘ she is really quite too short for the character. A taller 
figure-” 

“ Oh, you forget sh* is to be conrcyed'under the quilt i 
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1*11 manage ail tliai,” aaid the zealous diplomatist j ^ 1*11 
i dieaa her, and cm^thinf^" - 

I * And ahe left the room, aad retumod ia a ymy short 
' tiaie with Miss Pye*a .uah«iitatisg oonsenh tio ■ftlr 
:; Cockles could not ool. maim obliged ; and Mrs 

•J Purfle, ill the highe^ Spicitv<<t)^t Bn® off «tt once to Mr 
' I OliyePs, to teHliiia Iro mist bo sure to come to the e*-, 
hibltiou. " Aud, Brim,” ^e added, " if YOU tell him a' 
word about yea aaow vrhn, 1*11 skin ye 1*' A favourite 
■ figure of^pe^ of Mrs Purfle’s. 

• 

" What exhibition. !*' said Tom, aho had but just re- 
turned froiu the woods. 

“Oh, every thing in the world !’* said Brim, who was 
as^nueh excited ns an^iiody; “mid Miss Teeny- —— ** 
But here he thought of ids al^n, and no jumuasions of 
Tom could extort auolhov word on that pouit, though he 
^' was iiuont on the luolu subject. 

<' * The oveiiiiig came at last, and the weather chanced th 

! he pleasanter than it generally is on great occasions. The 
' hall-roum was elegantly fitted up, with susjH'udcd cro-ssos 
of wood stuck with tallow candles—rather drippy, but 
you must keep out of their way—(1 have seen geuclciucu’s 
coats completely iced with spermaceti, which, if more 
genteel, is also more destructive). Instead of glass-cases, 
a screen or medium of dark-coluurod gauze was inteiposed 
between the eye and thb wax-figures, in order to produce 
the requisite illusion. Tbe puppets and ttie luugic-laiitcni 
came first in order; and so gi^t was the delight of the 
spectaturs, that it would seem that any after-show must 
'have been an auti-cliinax; but tke experienced Mr 
Cockles knew better. It was not until all this was done, 
tliat he urd'jred Nick to draw aside the baize which had 
veiled the grand attraction. Great clapphig and Mpping 
ensued, and it was some time ‘before Mr Cockles could 
venture to hogiu; this being a part of the exhibition in 
which ho expected to shine personally. 

“ This, ladies and gentli men,” he began at the upper 
cud of the room, ** this is the New Orleauh beauty. She 
. was engaged to be married to two gentlemen at once; 

and, to avoid the torments of jealousy, they settled it bc- 
. tween ’em, and first shut her and then each other Ihroughs 
tlie hi»irt! And tJiey’re nil buried in one comb; tiu<l 1 
sboulil havu had the toiiib'too, only it was rather heavy 
to carry.** Kverybody orowiled to this interesting sight. 

“ This,” continued the exhibiter in a high-toned and 
theatrical voice, waring at the same time a gilded wand, 
which excited much admiration—“ is thp celebrated Miss 
M‘Crca and her murderers, from likenesses ,/ukcn on the 
»liot by an o^W'liiess.” 

‘ A shudder ran through the throng at this aiimiuncc- 
meat, and the grinning liidians were closely scnmiiisctl, 
and the fierceness 'and many evil qualities of their race 
commented on in an tmdcr-tonc. 

“ Here is a revolutionary character, ladLs and geiitle- 
meu,’* Mr Coclaes went on, as his familiar edged him 
along on his wheel-chair he pointed to a stumpy ul<I 
man in a blue coatyaceaa.vith /ed, who brandished a 
. wooden sword as high as the eeiling would allow. “This 
'was one of my forefathers,*’ observed the orator with no 
little swell; “ my great-great-grandfather, or ^nio such 
relation. He was a man by the name of Horatio Cockles, 
who cut away the bridge at Rome just as the British .vas 
coming across it. You've t£l heard of Hume li suppose 1” 

* A murmur of assent went round; and one man ob¬ 

served, “ I was bom and Inought up witbin fire mle of it, 
but I uovw heard tell o* that ’ere ftller !** * 

“ Ay—yea—maybe not,^ said Mr Cockles, quite undis¬ 
turbed ; ** _bttk4o you understand bistoiy!** 

* The objector was posed, end the ora^r proceeded. 

: I “ This is Lay Fyett; and this is Bonyport, with a man’s 
, head titajt he bos just cut otr vri|h Ms sword. fIeusac|to 
; do that whenever he got mad.’*' 
i ' A shudder, with imious exclamations. 

1 “But hero,**’said Mr Cockles,.'drawing oridfi with a 
flourishing air a. mystorious-luoking curtain, which had 
j I excited a good bf ciuiusity duiiog tire evening, “ tl^is 
here it tin Blen^ B^ty. Her infant iMaghtat got 
broke a-comlng.*^ 

1___r: ' • ' • - 


‘ And there lay a female figure, in whose well-rouged 
cheeks and dyed ringlets no one recognised tho heiress of ] 
Mis Paifie’s worldly substance. Bveii tho eyebrows, which ! 
nature had left white, were entirely altered by the ex- I 
pwicuced skUl. of the artist, who had felt himself at ] 
liheriy to put them on where he thought they would,look { 
best, the indginal ones being invisible by candle-light'. A > 
vety elegant eap, full-trimweil with artificial flowera, . 
had been arranged by Mrs Purflo; and the sky-blije pil- i 
low fringed with gold, sad tho purple quilt whioi be- •. 
longed to the character, made altogetlioz a very mafmifi- ' 
cent afibir; though Mr Ashdod Cockles had not thought , 
it prudent to suspend more than a singln candlo within ; 
tho diiutz curtains and the gauze blind. '! 

‘ Just as the concealing screen had been withdrawn, and < 
while u buzz of admiration was still in circulation, Tom ' 
Oliver, who had been in no haste to obey Mrs PutAv’s ^ 
hint, made his way into tho room. He took a momentary i 
glance at the attractions Which lined the walls, and then , 
sought tho obje.ct which now fixed the eager otowA. It j 
took a good look to satisfy him; but with the help of | 
Brim’s hint, and certain potent rccolloctiens, the truth 
came upoii him at once; and with a very audible 
“ Pshaw 1” he turned on his heel and'made for the door. , 
The string by which tho Sleeping Beauty’s candlo was ■ 
suspended passing along near the ceiling, caught Turn’s ‘ 
cup in his hasty retreat, and ruin ensued. In on instant 
Mnw Teeny’s gay hcad-itress was all in a blaze, and one 
whole side of her curls was burnt oif before the cnicl 
flames could be smothered. Tom was among tlic most ' 
active in endeavouring to repair tho miscdiicf he had 
done, and then, much mortified, darted out of the room.’ ' 
The story cuds by Tom marrying another young lady. 

In lUIJS a fever of speculation took place In the for- ' 
west, land being the matter dealt in. Both the sjx-culu- 
to'.s, and the ‘land-lookers’ who helped them in the busi¬ 
ness of their purchases, were odious to the actual settlers, 
because, by thus buying up land, they tliresvtencil to 
maintain a wilderness round the clearings for years a 
serious disudiautage to Ihcse already too-solitary men. 
So much being premised, and with the additional know¬ 
ledge that the backwoodsi.icn ore gunerally very hospit¬ 
able, the reader will apprehend tho humour of the follow¬ 
ing sketch. It was at the height uf the fever that a re- 
hiMicUblc-lookiiig middle-aged luon, riding a jaded horse, 
find carrying with him blankets, valise, saddle-bags, and 
holsters, stopped in front of a rough log-house, anil ac- : 
costed its tall and meagre tenant. - 
‘This individual and his dwelling ’rcschiblod each ! 
other in an uniisnal degree. The house was of the ' 
roughest; its libs scarcely half-filled in with clay: its ■ 
“ looped-and-wiiidowed raggediiess” rendered morO roix- 
spiciiuusby the tattered cotton sbccls wbidi Igpl tong done 
duty as glass, and which now fluttered in overy.breeze; : 
its roof of oak shingles, waiqioii into every possible curve; - 
and Us stick diiqiney, so Uke its owner’s hat, open at riie 
top, and janiiued ip at the aides; aU shadowed forth .the 
contour and equipinenis of the execediugly easy and self- . 
satisfied person who loaned on tho fence, and tfiaptieilihia '! 
lung em't-whip'^ while he gave such aiiewera as suited him' ^ 
to the gentleman in the -India-rubbers, taking especial' 
care not to invite him to alight. . 

“ Can you tell me, my fnend——civilly he^ Mr 
Willoughby, 

“OhI /risjMj/’’ Interruptsd tho g«WlML“who told-, 
you I was your friend I Frionds js scans in wose. parts.’’ 

I “ You have at least no reqspti to be pthj^ise ” replied 
the traveller, who was hl^ed with a Vqivp^tiCpt tempOiv 
especially where there was no use in getting Oogry. 

“ I don’t know that,’*, was tho rop^. . What fetched ' 
you into these woods I**' .> ’..' 1 .; . 

“ If I should say * tny lio^' tho answer would perhsjps I 
bo aS civil as tho question.** 

“ list us you like/’ s^d tho otiiery ®1‘ Ms Mel 

and walking of£ ' ■ 

“I wished merely fq ask. you,** resumed Mr-Wil*' 
loughhy, stalking dfter uie nonchalant son of the relrost, ‘ 
“ whether this U Mr Fepper’s land I” * ' 

“Ifowdoyoul^oif.itaintttiiial** ' , : ' 








“ I*in not likely to know itt proeent, It mseCia” stUd 
the traveller) whoee patience was settiof a little Ikayed^ 
And taking out hie memorandntp-lwk, he ran over Itis 
niinutog: “ South half of north-west quarter of section 
foopteen-r-*-.-■aro.ur namo is iLeaudec Pepper, is it pot 1" 

“Where did you get so much news! You aiat tite 
, shorifiF, boTol*’ • . . 

"Pop !” screamed a white-headed urchin fn>m the 
I house—" niani says supper’s ready." * 

“ So (uutr I,” replied the papa; “ I’ve got ail my chores 
' I to do yet." And he busied mmself at a log pig-sty 
on the opposite side of the road, half as large as the 
'' dwelling-house. Here he was soon surrounded by a 
I squalling multitude, with, whom he seemod to hold a ro- 
',. gular conversation. 

!r 'Mr Willoughby looked at the western sun, which 
was not far above the dense wall of trce.s that shut in the 
I! smell clearing; then at tho heavy'clouds which advanced 
]. from tho norifa, threatening a stormy night; then at his 
watchi; and then at his note-book; and after all, at his 
predicanient—on the whole an unpleasant i>rospect. 

: ISut at this inomoiit a female face showed itcmif at the 
door. Our traveller’s memory reverted at nheo to tho 
testimony Ledyaid and Mungo Park; and he had 
' 1 also some floating uml indistinct poetical rcicollcctions of 
' woman’s being useful when a man was in diliioultic..), 

^ tiiou^h bard to please at other times. The result of these 
leuiiuiscenccs, which occupied a precious second, was, 
that Mr Willoughby dismounted, fastened his horse to 
tho fenco, and advanced with a brave and detcniiiued 
, air tu.;>brow himself upon female kindness and sym- 
. pathy.' 

‘ Ho naturally looked at the lady a.s he approached t'lo 
' door; but she did not return tho compliment. Slie looked 
at the pigs, and talked to tho children; and Mr Wil¬ 
loughby had time to observe that she was tho very dupli¬ 
cate of her husband—os tall, os bony, as r.agged, and 
twice as cross-looking. 

" Malvina .Taue!” she exclaimed in no dulcet treble, 
“ lie done a-paddlin’ in that ’ero water! If 1 come there, 
I’ll-’’ 

“You’d better look at Sophroiiy, I guess,” was the 
reply. 

, " Why, what’s she a-doiu’ 1 ” ♦ 

“Well, I guess if you look you’ll sec!” responded 
. Miss Malvina coolly as she passed into tho house, leaving 
j at every step a full impression of her foot in the same 
' bhilek mud that covered her sister from bead to foot. 

'The latter was saluted with a hearty cuiF as .she 
emerged from tlic puddle; oad it -was just at tho propi- 
i tieuli taoincnt when her shrill howl aroused the echoes, 
that Mr Willoughby, having reached the threshold, was 
.' obliged to set about making the agreeable to the mamma. 

; Ami he called up for tho occasion all his politeness. 

! “ I believe I must become an intruder on your bospi- 

' tality for tho night, madam," ho began. Thp dame still 
lookeil at the pigs. Mr Willoughby tried again, in. less 
i courtly Phrase. 

“‘Will it bo eonvenlent for you to lodge rnc to-night, 
i| ma’am t 1 have been disappointed in my search for a 
^^'..riiunting-party, whom I had eugiigcd to meet, and the 
’i night-threatens a storm.” 

I “I doiit know nothin’ about it; you must a.sk the 
I old man,*’ said tho lady, now for the fli-st time taking 
a survey of the bint comer: “with uiy wilt, wo’U lodge 


B#good, yet could not help it. The S(di<)olmaster (it was 
y*™/ wt teeing a tattered qovely and rocking the 
cradle occasionally when tho children cried too loud, 
^■old my-h^tu Indian was curiously ocouch^ over a 
large tub, ehelUng corn on the edge of a h^; but he 
ceoaed his noisy emp]joyj|nA when ho saw the' stranger j 


! imbody.’? * 

' lltis was not ve^ encouraging, but it was a poor night 
for the woods; so out traveller persevered; and making 
BO bold a push for the door that the lady was obliged to 
retreat a Uttle, be entered, and sMd he would await her 
husband’s coming. fi , ' 

''' * Aikd, in truth, he coiild- sdiimely blame the' cool re- 
c^tion ho hod experienced, when he,beheld the stotc of 
aflairs' within those. muddy' precincts. The room was 
: large, but it swnruied "with human beings. Tho huge 
^opeii 'firepluw, with its'hearth of rough stone, occupied 
net^ly- the whole of one end of the, apartment; and near 
it sCoo^'a long cradle, eontaining a'pair of iwininwho 
otied—a sort of hopeless cry, as if they knew it %«uld do 


Near tho only window was placed the work-btooh and 
entire parapheinalia of the shoemaker, who in these 
regions travels from house to house, shoeing the &mily , . 
and mending the harness as he goes, with various biter- -! 
ludes of songs and jokes, ever new and acceptable. This ! { 
one, who was a little, bald, twuikliiig-eyed fellow, mmlc ! j 
the sjuoky raftem ring wit^ tho burden uf that favourite '. 
ditty of the west— * i; 

" ail klndii of game tu Iiuni, my boys, ttli.0 tbe back and doe, 11 
All down by the banka uf the river 0-bl-o; ” j j 

and chili]i.-on of all sixes, clattering iu all keys, completed ]! 
the picture and the concert. 1 1 

‘ The supper-table, which maintained its place in tho 
midst uf this living and restless mass, might remind one 
of the sipiure stone lying budded in the bustling leaves , 
of tlic acanthus; but tlic' associations would be any but 
tliuso of (ioriuthian elegance. The only object which at ' ’. 
that moniunt dirersitied its dingy surface was an iron 
hoop, into which the mistress of tire feast proceeded to , j . 
turn a quantity of .smoking hot potatoes, adding after- > 
wards ii howl uf salt, and another of pork fat, by courtesy 
d<:nominatc<.l gravy^ plates and knives drnp]Kd in after- . 
wards at tho discretion of tho company.’ . i. 

The traveller haring received a cloudy assent from the 
settler to jiut u^ his horso^iu tho shed, supper enmnieaced. | 

‘ The grown poople were accommodated with chairs and ;, 
chests; tlie children prosecuted a series of flying raids '1 
upon the good cheer, sriatuhim' .t potato now and then . 
as they could ipid an opening under the raised arm of one |' 

I of tho family, wid then retreating to the chimuey-eorncr, i 
tCMsiiig the hot Y>rize {join hand to hand, and blowing it 
stoutly the while. 'J'hc old Indian ha'.i disappuared. 

’ ‘ To out citizen, though he felt inconveniently hungry, , ^ 
this primitive meal seemed a little meagre; and ho ,j 
Tcnturcd to ii.sk if he could nut be accommodated with ; I 
some tea. j 

“ Aiut my victuals good enough for yout” 

“ (ih, the potatoes arc excellent; but I am very fond 
of tea.” * _ i j 

“So be !•> but I can’t haic everything I want—can .1 
youT’ 

‘This produced a laugh from the ohocmaker, who 
.seemed to tliink hU piitrou very wlttj; while tho school- ; 
master, not know ing but tbc stranger might happen to be : j 
one of his examiners next year, produced only a faint •; 
giggle, nml thob, rcduciiig his couutcnaiKie instantly to an *. 
awful gravity, li'-lpcd himself to his seventh potato. j I 
‘The ruin', which u<*v pouted violently, not only out- jj 
side, hut through many a crevice III the roof, naturally ' i 
kept Mr Willoughby cool; and flnding that dry potatoes i | 
gave hiu^tho hiccup, he withdrew from the table, and 
seating himself on tho shoemaker’s bench, took a survey 
of his quaiUT!<. 

‘ 'two Joublc-bcJs and the long 'lladio soemM all the 
Bleeping apparatus; but therdrivaa u ladder, which doubt¬ 
less led to ft lodging above. The sides of the room weye 
hung vrith ahundauco of decent clothing, and the dresser 
was well-stored with tho usual articles, among whitdi a 
teapot and canister shone conspicuous | *0 that tbd ap- 
m-aranco of inhospitalily could not arise *Btom poverty, 
and Mr Willoughby concluded to set it down to the ac¬ 
count of rustic ignorance.* 

The question of bed accommodation for the traveller 
Ity and oy came forward. ‘The lady, who had by tide 
tune drawn out a trundle-bed, and packed it full of chil- 


“ Well, juft OB you likV* ^id hit h^t} ** but Solomon 
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I'.yleeps there—and if ^ou like to sleep by Solomon, it U 
I more than I should.” 

I ■ * This was the name of the old Indian, and Mr Wil- 

I. lou^by once more cast voRJ glances towards the Ibd- 
I der. But now the lehdiiiiaM^, who seemed rather dis- 
I' posed to be ciTili'declared 'tlWj|F(V<C0ttld sleep vety well 
! in the long cradle^ and would relinquish bis piace besidq, 

. the shoemaker to tbb gue|t; who was obliged to content 
himself Vltii-tbia'.arrangement, which was such as was 
most UBuU in those times. 

* The storm continued throughout the night, and many 
; n crash in the woods attested Hs power. The sound of a 
' I Btorm'in the dense forest is almost precisely similar to that 
' of a heavy surge breaking on a rocky beach; and when our 
. traveller slept, it was only to dream of wreck and disaster 
j. at sea, and to wake in horror wtd affright. The wild rain 
jdrore in at every crevied, and wet the poor children in 
the loft so thoroughly, that they crawled shivering dovip 
the ladder, and stretched themselves on the hearth, re- 
I gardlcss of Solomon, who had returned after the others 
I , were in bed. 

‘ But inoniing came at last; and our friend, who had 
I no desire farther to test the vaunted hospitality of a 
'! western settler, was not among the latest astir. The 
'! storm Imd partially subsided; and although the clouds 
! still lowered angrily, and his saddle had enjoyed the 
. I benefit of a leak in thd roof during the night, Mr Wil- 
j i loughby resolved to push on as far as the nest - clearing, 

; { at least hoping for something fur brcakfivst besides pota- 
,' toes and salt. It 'took him a weary while to find his 
j j horse; and when he had saddled hirnfaud strapped on his 
I ^ various accoutrements, he entered the linusc and inquired 
I what he was to pay for his entertainment—laying somc- 
j what of a sti-ess on the last word. Jli^ host, fiolhing 
j daunted, replied that he guessc'd lie would let him off fur 
I a dolhir. Mr Willoughby took out liis purse, and as ho 
! i placed a silver dollar in the leathcni palm outspread to 
I: receive it, happening to look towai ds the j^earlh, and ]>er- 
I. ceiving the preparations for a very substantial breakfast, 

! the long pent-up vexation burst fibth. 

I “ I really must say, Mr I’epper,” lie began : his tone 
I was certainly that of an angry man, but it only made 
his host laugh—if this is your boasted western hospit- 
j olity, I can tell you-” 

! '* You’d better tell me what the dickens you are pep¬ 

pering me up this fashion for ! My name isn’t I’epper no 
more than yours is! Maybe that is your name you 
seem pretty warm.” , 

“Your name not Pepper! Pray what is if then i” 

; “ Ah, there’s the thing now. You land-liunters ought 

; tn know sich things vt ithout askitig.” 

“ Land-hunter! J’m no laud-hnntor.” 

! “ Well, you’re a huid-shark then—swallowin’ up poor 

^ men’s farms. The less 1 sec of such cattle the better 
I. I’m pleased.” * 

' “Confound you!” said Mr Willoughby, who waxed 
; warm; “ I tell you I’vt T.othiuf to do with land. I 
i ■ wouldn’t take your tfitole sfito for a gift.” 

I « What did you tell my woman you was a land-hunter 
' for then!” . 

J ‘ Ai>d new the whole matter became clear in a moment; 

, I and it was found Mr Willoiigltby’s equipment, with 
; the mention qf a “nntinjMiarty,” had completely mftlud 
; both host and hostess, ^d, to do them justice, never 
Were regret and vexation more heartily expressed.’ A 
good breakfast restored all to hannony, and Mr Wil- 
. loughby parted with his entertainers on the best of 
terms. 

I ' Mrs Kirklghd, in extenuation of the coarseness of 
things in the west, says, ‘ Those to whose apprehension 
; sympathy and sincerity hare a pre-eminent and indepen¬ 
dent charm, prefer the kindly warmth of the untaught' to 
' the icy chill of the half-taught, and would rather be 
I welcomed by the woodsman to his log-cabin, with Its 
, tough hearth, than make one of a crowd who feed the 
! ostentatidn of a dtiBtonatre, oi’'ga 2 !e with' Sated eyes upon 
j costly feasts which it would be a mockery to dignify with 
v - the name of hOspHality.’ - Ibis may be true']' bat wts'oan- 
not doubt that, when-* people exchange the roughness of 

. . . .. .- :- 


the early settlement for the refinement, and, it may be, 
greater coldness .of a higher civilisation, .they do it by freu j 
choice; and therefore, it may he presumed, from finding 
that, upon the whole, the latter is productive of grtmter 
happiness. 

CHADWICK ON RAILWAY LABOURERS. 

"Mr Chadwick, tlie indefatigable enunciator of enlargw. 
views on many subjects of social economy, has just | 
laid before the imblic some papers of startling interest 
on the demoralisation, loss of life, and injuries occa- ^ 
sioned by tho present system of railway excavation. | 
The facts which ho produces are contained in statements ; 
from members of the statistical society of Manchester, i 
and appear to be the result of careful inquiry; in all 
particulars they so essentially correspond with what 
we hear daily of railway workings, that they can admit 
of no debat^ and demand the most carefm considera¬ 
tion. '■ " 

The digging of large masses of earth, and the blasting 
and removal of rocks, for the railways lately formed, and ; 
now in course of construction, have called into operation ! 
a class of labourers almost new in tlie country. First ! 
employed in cutting canals for inland navigation, these 
men received tlie .appellation of ‘ navigat'irs,’ or ’naveys;’ 
as the word has been abbreviated. Collected principally 
from the liills of Lancashire and Yorkshire, they display 
the strong Anglo-Saxon type: in point of physical sta¬ 
mina, they are altogether unequalled by any other race 5 
wiiile, under a rough exterior, are good mental qualities, 
susceptible of a high moral cultivation. Being reared 
without educiition, like tho peasantry of England gene- i 
rally, tliey are valuable alone—^to spe.ok coinnierciuUy— 
as engines of physicid labour, and arc drawn together 
in vast numbers by the temptation of higli wages from 
railway contractors. Latterly, as railway digging lias 
inereasod, they have become blended with hosts of mis¬ 
cellaneous labourers, and with Irisli in still greater 
numbers—in all cases tlio groups being cimipused of 
men unprepared by culture fbr an absence of discipline 
and supervision. 

Bnch are thfippcrativos employed in tho stupendous 
public works now advane,ing to maturity througiiout 
tlie British islands—in England much more than else- j 
where. Unfortunately, tlie c.tecntion of these works is 1 
seldom in the hands of the actual pioprictarica 1 h.il- 
way directors are usually gentlemen connected witli city ' 
life, who know notiiiug of engineering or manual-labour 
operations •, and if it were otherwise, they cannot over¬ 
look the progress of the works nominally under their 
charge. It is found to be the best policy to let out 
portions of a lino to a contractor, who engages to eoni- 
]i1ctc the excavations, bankings, Ac. at a specified price. 
Contracting for railways lias thus become a great busi¬ 
ness •, so gredtithat there are men who will now undertake 
the wliole works on a lino—earth, stone, and iron work— 
all together! they again lotting out portions to sub-con¬ 
tractors, and these sub-contractors letting lesser bits to 
wliat maybe called sub-Uub-contractora In such ar-' 
rangenients, it will be observoil, tho proprietors or 
directors of tho railway lose all connexion with the 
progress of the works: ftU they look to is having the 
contracts fnlfllled by a stipulated day.' Down and down . 
through all the subordinate contractors .there' is the 
same disregard of everything but the completion of en¬ 
gagements; and hence the' operatives'—the me'h who 
are tho real railway-makers—are at the mercy of a set 
of persons vety IftUe, if at all, removed above them in 
station, and who, from tbeit vety obsclirlty, are removed 
ftom any chance of obloiltiy. ' ' 

The consequences may bo anticipated; a state' of dc- 
moralisatloD, crimes; tioM, and cpnmsion, fearful to con¬ 
template in their present ospfict; but' slsU more so in 
what tliey are likely to hecomcv. '-'Should the sanction 
of parliament be tb any Considerable x>roportion 

of the new' railway works'presented for its considera¬ 
tion,- and'if no new precautions be taken in respect to 
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the mode In which they are conducted, some eight, ten, ailde to prevent it ' Tlie labourer,' nibservee Mr Chad* ' 
or twelve millions per annum, or as much as the imniul wick, * who might want employment has foun^ that he 
expenditure^ld^f) whole of the efTectiTo and non-e^ec- could only get it on the recommeoilatibn of the beer 
, tive naval aiiMmlitary force of the couatiy, will shortly slmpkecpwi or the tally shopkeeper { thblkbPUi^ has 
bo expended as wages fortlic payment of manual labour 'alsu found that somehow o](,otlier, he coui^'not retain : 
in railway undertakings. To aggravate the dangers to .his employment uolesMiMi took a certain aiiautity of 
be apprehended, masses'Of untrained and inferior work- beer fr^ the beeMI^ or of goods frem the tpUy- i 
men will be congregated; while the snperintendence, by ' shop.’ Supposing, however, that truck could be reaped !', 
competent engineers and . superior officers of practicH and put down, what is to pfevent tho sub-centracten | 
experience, must be diminished. Tet it would be diffi- from keeping tally and hoer-shops, and only employing j 
cult tp conceive anything worse tlmu what now is ob- those picn who would spend them wages at these estab* | 

> servablc oh various lines in progress. lishmcnts f Such has actusffiy taken place in making ! 

j Mr Robertson, a correspondent of Mr Chadwick, re- the Itouen and Havre Une. The wages are paid in'i 
i lates tho followillg particulars of what he saw last June money, but tb^ are only transferred to the hands of | . 

•; on the Sheffield, Ashton-under-Line, and Manchester sub-contractor^who keep chahdlery-shops. ‘ -} 

: railway. At the highest part of the country which the In Ireland, as we observe by an articte in tho Free-; 

I railway has to cross, tho line is carried tliruugh a tun- man’s Journal (March ll), the mode of paying railway i 
I nel'the Imigest in the kingdom, extending to live thou- labourers is fully worse than anything we have heard 
I sand one hundred and ninety-two yards, or nearly Sf in England. It appears that it is a practice on the ' 

I three miles. Here, as in most instances of railway Mulingar line to pay wages montlily hy biU, the bills be- ' 

I workings, there is no town or village in whicli tlic la- ing liable to a discount More the money can be realised. ' 

' bourers may reside; and rodo hoveh hare been erected Many of tticse bills are for so low a siun as one tkiBing, 
for their accommodation near tho innutlis of the shafts and arc made payable from twenty to thirty days after ' 

. which penot^ate the surface of tlie bleak moor, and at date, at an office in Dnblin. Tlie prevtdence of practices . 

, the two terminations of the tminel. ‘ Tlie lints arc a of this sort is a scandal to the country, and ought by sdl; 
curiosito. They arc mostly of stones’ without mortar, meana to lie checked. Railway directors should be com- i 
; the roof of thatch or flags, erected by the men for their pcdled to be more careful in the selection a( their con- 
own temporary use; ono man building a hut in whicli tractors. ‘ Tiieir contracts for the execution of railway ' 
helivM with his family, and loilgos also a number of works,’ says Mr Chadwick, ‘arc often undertaken at ■ 
j, ills fellow-workmen. In some instances .-is many as prices which their engineer, if he be a competent and 
ij fourteen, or fifteen men, we were told, lodged in tlie iionest person, miftt know cannot pay the contractors. ! 

1' same hut; and this at best containing two apartments, 1 liavc been informed of one piece of work undertake!^ j | 

I an outer and an inner, the former alone having u (ire- by a tew contractors, who will lose by the work itself,!, M 
' place. Many of the huts were filthy dens; w-bile some but wlm will liiakc upwards of L.7000 by the truck of ! f 
; were whitewashed, and more cleanly.’ In these wreti-hcd beer and interior provisions to the wotkmen. Here the f 
, hamlets, far removed from civilisation, from nine to flf- interests of the contractors in the sale of beer were ' ' 


I teen hundred men had been crowded for the space of si.x 
1 ; years. Living almost like brutes, they were described 

I I as dcpr.avcd, degraded, and reckless. Drunkenness and 
ll dissoluteness of morals prevailed. There were many 
I; women, but few wives j loathsome forms of disease were 
■ universal. Work went on in tlic tunnel without iiiter- 

I mission, on Sundays os well as otlicr days. No provision 
i had been made at any period in reference to religions 
I instruction, public worship, or visitation of the sick or 
I u oundod, by any of tiiose having a pecuniary interest 
j{ in, the works. There appears, liowever, to liave been 
I: a surgeon. A school for children, supported by tlic 
' men, liad been discontinued. The list of aceidciits rc- 
I port^ to Mr Robertson embraced .IS fiital, and 140 
I .severe eases—feactiircs, bums from blasts, contusions, 
lacerations, dislocations, eyes blown out, &o. A large 
I proiKirtion of these injuries were caused by the men 
I ifiiltiy ta work more or less in a state of intoxication, 

Tlic wages paid to joiners were 6s. jier day, masons 
fis., miners from 4s. to 68. Sudi wages seem fair, if 
not wliat would be called excellent; but the wliolo 
tiling is practically a delusion. Hero we axrivo at the 
execrable practices of the sub-contractors. The wages 
>wo. allude to were paid only once in nine weeks, and tlic 
piiymciit took place at a public-house—a heer-selling 
hovel. Tiiiuk of a working man waiting nine weeks 
fur hia earnings, and getting-from L.8 to L.10 in a 
lump I However, few.sDr none have much to receive 
when tlie pay-day arrivos. Tho groat object of the 
cuntraetors in thu8.4taving off payment, is to drive the 
men either to take goods on Cremt at certain shops— 
tcchi-.ie.nlly called * tolly shops'—with wljicli they are 
cunneuted, or- to accept of tickets, which, .like cash in 
hand, they can exchange for articles at th^ establish¬ 
ments. 'rhe high prices chaii^ed for every orticlo, and 
the fcoqucnt'eximangc of tickets for beer, absorb aU the 
pdor men’s wages *, and the .nominal 6s. a-day is not 
wortii perhaps two or three shlUings in ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances. 

The pr.actice of paying wages by orders .on riiops for 
goods, ^r, as it is csltikl, tiie truck system, is contrary to 
tow I but, in the present state of things, it seems impos- 


greater than in tlie good execution Kif tlie work, and i 
men under their arrangements were often at work in a ' 
state of intoxication.’ 

Due result, as already shown, of the intemperance , 
wliich prevails at tiiese works, is the number of fatal 
'and severe bodily injuries which are’constantly occur¬ 
ring. Anotlicr unhappy consequence of the general ' 
debauchery is deterioration of race. The children, bom j 
and bred up in the crowded hovels, are physically in- - 
frrior to tlie parents, and are still more depravciijnorally. 
As long ns the works arc going on, these and otlier 
evils arc not vury olisrrvable by the public; for the 
hordes of Mbourers are living considerably apart from 
the rest of the community; but when the Jieriod of 
disbanding arrives, it is to Iw feared that predatory 
hosts of vagrants will he created, ivliom it will be diffi¬ 
cult, as.well as expensive, to repress. Of the present 
course of deiporalisaticu to which these really useful 
men arc exposed, iicrhaps enough has been said; but 
the tew facts presented foil fur short of thb truth. The 
railway workers fork) a i^ify. goiumulating mass of j 
savagery, witls the worst vii*8 m civilisation. They 
realise within the bounds of the United Kingdom a | 
spccimeil of habits cunimon only in tlie most barbarous 
trilics. Among them Christian and surasmes disap- 
perf, and they become known and are entered in tlie 
contracton’ books by the soaie species of cognomens oa 
are fancifully adopted by roving Indiana and other wild, 
races. 

As the condition of affairs we have been fMnRy pic¬ 
turing is neither creditable nor safe, tho question natu¬ 
rally arises—how is it to ho efiectaaUy remedied? 
Nearly the whole of the miscliiof may w said to he 
traceable to two things—the mqtliod of paying, and the 
metW of lodging the men. Mr Chadwick suggests ex¬ 
press legislative iiitcrterenee. RMtway directors should 
bo made responsible for the good behaviour of tlie la- . 
furors, as luso tlie ii^niiea which they may suffer by . 
improp^ methods of working. *1116 directors must bind 
tiieir engineer to overiook and pay for the work of the 
contractors weekly: because, unlesq tke contractors get 
their money weekly, they camiatb|||Btoted topay itoiQt 









ioun^Aiu 


to their operotirei at tlieae intemdA Tbe.m^’ shc^ld 
,. be in detachmeni*—go many oti Monday, eo many 

00 Tuesday, and so on j mrer ml ^ a jnttaa, and neter 
at longer intorvaig weefc The payment mnsUbe 
■ made in cash oft the in a public-house. Mote- 

'. able wooden habi't^'ana,’eaa]ib^tl]nat least two apart¬ 
ments, weater-tigmt, and well’'.^wllHted, must bo wv- 
Tldcd in Buffldmt abundance to accommodate families* 
in d^Dcy and hpalth. !Wegns for moral supervision 
I and instmctioii aro eailm ‘for, and might be pro- 
1 tided ift rgrioua wftyli. - Ad ,to‘shops, it is exceedingly 

I likely tHati if the men were paid promptly in cash, 

II etwy. tmll-regulated colony would be erovided with such 
I. establishments by ordinary competition. 'Oiis, however, 

1 ^ MI other matters, wtmld t^ unnvniitng $ laws of the 
1. most' stringent order would go pretty mucli for nothing, 
y axM the present horrors woul(f remain unabated, unless 
; .this supervision of such works were placed under an au- 
! ’ th'oritativc offleer appointed by government. ProperlJ 
; <}nsj!fled ftinctionaries would require to move about 
I among the lines in course of construction, everywliere 
i seeing that the legal provisions were obeyed, and’ act- 
; ing as magistrates to settle all petty disputes lietwccu 
! ■ workers and contractors ou tlie spot. We agree with 
Mr Chadwick in thinking that all the degradation, 
iniquity, and misery which linve been alluded to, is no 
i, morb a necessary consequence of puidic works, timu 
' plague was to past populations, or thim fever is now ; 
i and that if the means we speak of l)c adopted, there can 
be lit^ douWi that railway labourers will become as 
1 ordeiiljr as any other portion of the community. 

iiy USAGES OE SOOTETY. . 

i F A^obbesponbust, a groat BthTtler for etiquette, hands 
nsNhe foltowing hints •, a knowledge of wliicli, iiowever 
commonplace, bethinks may be useful to those not up 
j to the mark in this weiglity subject. ^ 

I ‘I shall begin wdth calls. When you call at the 
i house of an acquaintance, or indetd call anywliere, and 
|. do not happen to find the party at home, you should 
1 leave your card. Leaving your name will not do ; lie-' 

I cause names left verlailly are auldoin correi-tly ilulivered, 

I if delivered at all, and your c-all may be said to go <br 
I nothing. Your card is tho enduring evidence of your 
j visit 'rhe card is one of the most nsefol tilings in 
I modem society. All arc supposed to carry a sniall’ 
j stock of these pasteboard represcntatircs aliout w'itli 
I them, and the giving of one is very on many 

! occivsions. Eor example, in visiting, instead of sending 
in your name by a servant, hand in one of your cards, 
and then yon may be sure there will lie no mistake. 

* Having either seen your acquaintance, or left yonr 
card, it is now- the duty of your acquaintamxs (supposing 
it is a call of ceremonial intercourse) to rbtuni iho call 
within a reasonable time. If ho do not call, you do not 
, repeat yonr visit. And s^y so b Because it may be 
. nls wish to drop youf'acquwntancc, and.your continu- 
.in|t to call on him may be disagreeable. Knowing tliat 
'tuch is the rule, a second call from you seams like 
fbiming yourself on his notice—a determination tiiat fio 
shall not rid of you. The rule of call for qpU, 

thmlbre^ is on tlie whoi&^tiot a bad one. .It affords 
. every tine an opportunity <ff dropping an acquaintance 
when Iw i^ie^ is no hipger wanted. In good society, 
no ohe ever complins that an acquaintance has not rg- 
tgipied a csin—‘tile thing is silently dropped. . 

'' ' (Galls of cq^emotiy, which are not usually performed, 
tffi. past one or two o’doc^ ore seldom expocted tb Isat 
mi^, t)^ tea <«. fifteen miuutes, and, as erembody. 

' kftioink, ^ ^Hbrmedia a plate WBiking;dress. fJehtie; 
men, te tds^g foraioon calls, or attending.'sMj^et,.do 
. not lty>4pwd thsir hat ift the lobby, but carry it in.iBMr 
hand into the rdotp, and never let. U go, howeyer lopg 
they stay; .Thur te a tot odd piw of etiquet^ that 
;' has often anqiqsKid tee,' 1 neqpmtly see gentlqt^ 

; ‘..log about a fht hours; each. enddSteJ-W* 

'Imbelovrfaisarroliif.lt were a crime to part with it 


)d never let. U ((o, howeycr loite 
riOT odd piw of etiquet^ t^mt 
1 neqomtly see gentlete^ 


even for a moment A man might as oonyeniently carry 
about n child's dram under hfs arm; yet he cannot well 
escape from the annoyance. If left in the hidl at.lat^' 
parties, and worth the stealing, the pnfnrtnnato hht will 
in all probability be never more sem by its owner; for 
there appears to he nothing Uke conscientiousness in the 
matter, of hats.' How far the dread of losing the hftt led 
to the practice of parading about with it under the arm, 
bs of little consequence, Ihe modern ciutorn of keeping 
fast hold of it dmliig short or extemgoro visits, is con- i 
sidered to Indicato mat you do not intend to stay any | 
great length of time, nor expect an invitatiorf to Remain ; 
to dinner, or any other meal; in short, that it is your j 
design to vanish after a little friendly IhSt-chat, Thus, 
laughable as it seems, there is reMIy a meaning, and : 
not a bad meaning either, in the practice. A. ''^ho j 
wishes you to remain, or at least not to' go in a hurry, | 
will beg tfi relieve you of yonr incumbrance. ' ! 

* Next as to invitationa When Jroti ask a person to i 
dinner. let it, if possible,' be done a week of ten days in i 
advance; liecanse, to ask a person.only a day or two | 
days before, looks as if you hod bfecn disnp;^nted of j i 
somebody disc, and had asked him as a mere stop-gap. ' i 
A siiort invitation is only allowable for off-hand parties, | 
or with strangers who sre passing through a town. 

‘ When you invite a iicrsou to dinner, or any other ■ 
party at yonr hnnsc, specify only one day.' JDon't say i 
you will he glad to see him on either of two days, as j| 
Tuesday or Wednesday next And why? Because tiiis j. 
person may not wish* to dine with or visit jm# at all; | 
and so far from, a choice of days being tliought an act ‘ | 
of kindne.ss, it m.sy be considered one of servility, if not ' I 
rudeness. Alw.ays state only one d.ay; and let the in- 1 '■ 
vitiition, like the answer, be unequivocal. ' j 

‘ Invitations for several weeks in advance are almost ■ 
as bad as invitations for alternative days; bceansc long i i 
invitations convey the impression that the'invitcr is 'i 
desperately ill off ibr guests, and wishes to insure a nnm- [ 
her .It all risks. Tho person invited is also apt to fi ;l 11 
that it is not hh pleasure or convenience that is con- ; 
suited; and to raise a feeling of this kind is nuytiiing 
but consistent witli true politimess. ' ! 

* Tlie receiver of an invitation lias a duty to perform ,' 

ns nell ns its jfiver. It is incumbent on him to say 
ye* or no at onoo—not to allow a post or a day to elapse . 
before answering. Tho reason is obvious: a delay on i 
his part looks as if he were wiuting for a better invim- i 
tion before he made up his miiuL. Not to send a speciTv | 
reply, therefore, is one oi the worst pieces of breeding | 
of whieli a niiin can be guilty. It is also not using the ' i 
inviter well: for a dinner-party usually consists ooly 
of a (Mirtain number; and if yoii cannot accept tho in- !. 
vitatiou, say so, in order that time may bo allowed to ■ I 
invite another person in your pace. T/Ct the answer 
also bo distinct; no uncertainty is allowable: and if 
the invitation tas accepted, let it he kept. ■ 

*The answer to an invitation should be directed to ; 
the lady of bouse. ; 

‘ I now come to tho fulfilment of the engagement. ! 
Some time ago it was faghionablo to be rather late—. ) 
twenty minutes after tlie hour being ransidereil a fair 
thing. STbw, prompt tp the hour is the rule, which is 
a great improvement.. In attending two or three ' 
dinners lately, 1 found that all had assembled within 
tho spam of ten minutes.. 

*A drawing-room is the dbmai* of ladies, and oif 
entering, you first make your, obeisances to the lady of ■ 
the mansion, who js of, course ready to receive you. 
Leading the ladies down stairs to the dining-room is 
a aimple affair; yet wiemay be k novice in this as well 
as in Bveiytliteg else., rale is, for the Jady you 
take down to sit un jmiir light hand, if that can be 
managed conveniently. 6 ut when you' take down the 
lady of the house, yotf sit on lie# ri^t hand—that is, 
you have the seat of .himo^. .^Tt wllj not do for any 
guest to rush forward ^ offer ids ahn to jJie lady of the 
houK,. The .honour of le^h^g her dowD, if not assigned 
by the host to a fkvonred ^Sst, is taken by the most 















I elderlf gentleinBn, or ihi narty'o# iiAlc 

I preoent To gate all donbl; op,.jthls .poiftfc;'t^ie,;PM, 
lUinost ttlwajrg' ask* otie of l^e p^jr'to 
take Mrs Sn-'nnd'io^dqwn stdira. < '< WA^ i^ig-p^'We.. 
puncralljr Strang^ "t^ OaOh- otlier, it'w W 

the host to roak^* a BimUa;t jf^iiegt th4 Atfer 
men as respects the pthpr .ladies^ : T^ielidlt .sl^ficts t{ip 
lady of greatest cohsoqtience, and leads fim drst 
The hostess waits jb) go down last—Sees idl go down^ 

1 before her; , ; ■ . 

I ‘ In going dc^ ttalrs, ttie lady ghonli! hate the widest 
I side, supiwsing the stair to hare a narrow and a wide 
. side, ns is the case with wlnding-staira Better, how¬ 
ever, take the wrong side, than make any fiiss about 
' correcting so stnall an error. 

* A custom, latelt'.Oome in, seetnS to be deservedly 
gaining ground: instead of sitting at the top and bot¬ 
tom of the tdble, the host and hostess sit opposite each 
other at the middle i by winch means they arc more at 

. case, more in the oefttM of their guests, and better able 
to coiilinunumte with each other. George IV. adopted 
this practice twenty yeat* ago: it Is followed by the 
present qpeen. According to this arrangement, two 
persons can be accotnniodated at each end of tiic table-^ 

I not a bad point where there is limiteti ntatommodatinn. 

I ‘ A dinner-party usually Ituts four hours. If you go I 
: at six, yott may onler yoiir carriage at ten; if at seven, 

: it may come at.cd.even; and so on. 'VTliat dinner iipurs 
; :)re by and by to come to, I cannot telL JKot many 
! years ago, dinner at live o’clock was thought miglity 
genteel; tiien we had half-past five; next came six, and 

■ pix and sf-half—both of which are now general; but 
seven is :ilao far from unooinmem. lliat tho fasliionable 

‘ tiiiiiier liour will l>e pushed on to eight, to nine, or to 

■ ten, is what we may reasonably exjKX’t. VTicn it comes 
' to this pass, will dinner hound back to its ancient hours, 

or will it be extinguished as a formal meal ? 

* So niucli for dinners: now fur a Iktlo about personal 
! dc(*ora1i(m: ami here I address myself chiefly to ladies, 
i In giving a dinner or evening party, take care to dress 
I somewhat less elegantly than any of your expected 
, guests; because, were yon to dress much more clc- 
j gaiitly, it might be supposes! that you invited tl:e party 
' only to astonish them with your finery, or at Iwist to 
I show' them that you could iifiTord to dress better than 
I they—a thing not likely to bo agreeable to tiieir focl- 
! ings. As under-dressing, may be considered disrespectful 
. to Quests, it is equally to be avoided with over-dceora- 
1 tion. Good taste will suggest the prop<w mediuni. 

I ‘ [ must sny a word on tokens of sympathy.. “ If you 
! wish me to weep, you must we:*p with me,” says the 
! Ilomnn iwft. Quite reasonable tins. If you wish to 
\ condole with a friend, you must at least employ the 
I emblems of wo. In calHng on an acquaintance who is 
, in mourning, put on a little mourning also—don’t go in 
flasliy attire, out of character with tho occasion.-' If 
I your correspondent seals liis letters with black, seal yotfr 
' replies with black also, These may be trifles, but if 
i they tend to give any oiie grafiflcatlon, why hot practise 
' tiiem ? A thousand cpmforts in life depend on what arc 

r liitrinsicaUy trifles. 

‘' 11)0 prompt answering of lettws is considered an un- 
eqnivoced mark of a gehueinaa gnd a man of business, 
ij Why is delay the reverse? Be^se not to answer a 
11 letter (supposing it deservci to answered) is the same 
i thing as not aiiswerlK when you are spoken to; and 
! I everybody knows thaHhat is bail enough. • Yet some 
I people, who niewi nothing wrong, but are only ignorant 
i of what is due to the^^feelinf^ pt othersi are niMt remiss 
! in the answering' of letters, and wifl allow days and 
. weeks to dapW,before dei^iftqhihg.fi r^ly. When 
letters mb'conceived' in aCfiitlMtthteiff, dir 
spisit, it is of course idlowablif H|i4 featdnable to let 
I them” remain tinknswered. FCTSdhf .of'liqfotlety, for 
example,, who atepeqtered ,wlth letterq.jqit JlU sorts,of 
frivolous subjects, frequently for mt {ntii{jjr.|nttpqsq thaMi 
to get hold of their autograph, may vdry-^CiUasbly talcc. 
some latitude in regard to ‘ 


: ;'JN«>^i«ftoriheheid£hcf' 

«^itt,^-heif,j)jpopto iiah)e'apd.^|e, nnlbss ft w a. ' 
/fiotid. Ask tor or Miss afid sd on s nSTer;' 

ilay. “lidw it ypta wife??* “I ,hop» jtm daughtw Is 
■ wi^?!'JSto. Any, such mode, of address w irttoletoWy 
ovnr-fitbij^, an ^yjak ahrisg t t cettaiii to' igiye dfencA 
CsUtog petsona “S^BiFBr,’’ or "My gqbd fellow,*’ to;. - 
speaking to them j aGm holding thom-by the budton^'4 
anofibnee denoitoced ^ Otegerfleld—art, for 
reason, objectionably’^ ..ir’j’iifilif 


» irofB'K,: /-"rr?! 

i siriNOS^ luaks. * '■ 

A ecavosponCent, jljmlDg himself * An Ktigllshmaa,' ntakSi a ttw Jj | 
rcmsrfcs nn the p^r nn Savings' Banks whtlih appaarad In the v' 
JouriMl of .Tanuary 17, betag- chtefly'an abridgiuont of a paper ! 
by I>r Chalmeif in u>e Sortlt HrH^h Striae, This wnttoroan 
iHincnts that, ^ that paper, tlie viaw of odvanisaes in>aL.tltih>-i 
ayiumulntions to the working man cdiould be m'tnwh ItmltOfi to '' 
provision naainst sirhnew and n!d ago. Ife contcniplaiea, and It > 
appoan to ns with Justice, bciionts gilding and iinpimng this i 
ncntl entrant of the labouring man’s existenM, ae a possthta feauli J 
of saving. In many circnmstancea ‘ a labourer,’ he says,' * having 
realised a few pnnnds out of his wages, mavrent an acre oTtio in , 
I.and, buy nn sdditlonsj pig, take advantaga of a right of pominon ; 
for a cow or a sheep: ashegnoson,homRyaddfleldto,8ef(f',ttl1iiS 
has almost a farm. Ruoli things are done; and undoubtedly not ! 
only is a bettor stylo of living so nttslnsil, but oven greater security • 
Is made against evil days of nvery hind, than by oahtinuing to -J 
hoard in a savings' bank. In other elroamstatieoe mon niuy Uh- '' j 
prove their condition by similar tneana linndreds of .-«itabW-l i 
exiKsUeiits suggest tlioniselves to tbe fnig.al and vigilant man who !' 
ponscssos a little money. 1 remember some rrmarkable iustanoca {| 
of coUlors advanoing tlmmselves, by dint of little savings, fnnti tho ' 1 
common working sitiiallun to that of rentors of lovels, and that , 
whilo they nere still young men. I know an instanee of a yoong ! 
man -..ho, from an oecmiatioii yielding one pound a-week,raised .] 
himself so one briilging in live hiiiidivd per aitoBm; and wliat were - 
tlie means for effcvtiiig such ir elmiige ? , A lady gii'vo him XolS to j 
rent a level in the railway oonstriiettun ; which w-bv speedily repaid ' 
with gratitude. So wrvicenble injiy a lUth- acriiniillation prove | 
even in file humblest walks of life!' W,. are couCent that them I 
remarks should sneak for tbcniscives; only deeming it nccnwiuy ‘ 
to add. Hint thcrc'niiiy In- virinn and happiness in tliohiHiies of the i 
l:il>. .iriiig ..lasses without Fitch hn employment of sevhigii; but i 
P is iinduiilited that, in the preeoiit ennstitiithin of suelety, we go- j 
ncrsllv see bolh linpro) .-d in proportion ns absol jte poverty is ' 
.tehind. ■ , 1 

TTIF. onUflflUr VAXIIT. j 

I IVilh reference to n iiaper In No. 102—Ikw Tnlmf ffO in tie flala I 
Line f—a eorresjiondent 'streugthens our argument for a so-far fa- | 

I voiir.al>li. answer to tliat qiiestloh, by tclllog iw that the series «( j 
Oregories holding professional chairs in tidinbiirgh during tllelg^ 
liuiidn-d years, is of the same family with tbe eqiiiill.v eelcbrntv^,. 
inathcinatielnns of the preci-dlng century. As this faiulljt history 
may be regardt g ns a onrioiis natural fact, showing the king dmeeht', 
n'oertnin characters of mind, we give some of the dotnila dt our 
0 "i'«'spondeiit '8 letter. 

* ‘ The first man of any note In tho family was ynhn Orrgorj, 
nlster of Dniinoak, son of a burgisis of Aberdeen, whose Tathor w 
grandfather was a M'Grcgor from Olenlynn, a yonngcr gon of 
M’dregor of lloro in that valley. The minister of Dtnnroak livoT.} 
daring the civil v«rs, and seems to have been “.gay Oiomy,” fbr, j 
like the vicar of Bray, he stnek in through alt tnq troiiMcs, and 
bnnglit a good estato—Klnairdy in Banffshire. - IIo married a lady ' 
named Anderson, tbe davgbter ot^ ixismiming rotnarkable ' i 
ranchanical abilities, and hcniclf“ rifimSh of supinior intellect, i 
Phe it was who Is siipiiosod to have brought the talent Into the., 
family. Of the minister's eldest sun, it'hr only recoi'dcd that ho i 
was stabbed In a fray by Crichton of FrendranghC ■The second, I 
Dasiil, tho eldest of Miss Anderson’s cblldran, siieeeedM to thO i 
estate. lie was taught mathematics by his mother, and was eon--'! 
slilerAl a good geomctrlcl.an, thoiigli only aaan amateur. David;;.! 
had twenty-rTIne children, who ofdonuiKe ate up hts oetato] bnt ' 
itercoofthem were professoni of raatbmnntloe at one time; oamety;: 
David, first of Udtnbufgh, afterwards of Oxfurd, a-frteud of < 
Newton., and a iimt-ratv mgthranatloian: Jsmw, and 
‘the sonm David became professor of history .at Oxford, iD|# iu)kwwi i 
tff Ohristehnreh. llo had three sons, who, being by'tiisfr tlMthiX> ‘i 
oonnectod with tho English arlstooraay, took 'to'lsmues awd dogs, 
and Soon died ont. The dmn's fine Ubi^ wsa bsUMUDied to (ho. 
lata Or James Oregory of Kdlnbiirgh; bng Wg» pegleeted 

at Oxford, and, 1 h^Iovo, finally m H^'dmflnSled. BIOiAr, 
James or (Ihsries, the bfothera of the first David,' had a don" 
Ohisrles, aim a pr^otsor of ifiateeinaties. - It fai also' frorthy Of 
notk that ffom two danghtSN'^ 'Bte first David Gregory e»«sl; 
two other profbSBors j nsmelin yro f li e to f .Tqdae ot Mariscdia]' Dil-'- 
logo, and the eelobrated Dr TlMmat Reid, author’of the Inquiry,: 
intothellninan Mindi'bato'.ofwdtomiiietoiuathematfoiaBs.'' - f, 
*D is well known tlmf'Xir-B«ld-<fi«a Originally o'eletgTtnani'j! 
teoufth; his Aumitlsanot lytut thni'way, hs'ye^aeqntito eisr'' 
r^utatlOn In tho jprafssstod. Tho fidlowlrgi, .(origmal) anaodoto St • 
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' the great metaphysician, atrlkingly protw tha tnapplIoahiUty tif 
hb pnwers to the pulpit. Inaporl^oloeetoOld Aterdeeqliveda 
kind of half idiot,.who had oii'amaiiing memory, Inaomtich that 
hs cnalil repeat any sermon whioh he heard even after years had 
elniwed; and bi.t great plaoiurewaalfllbtiming to eerraonaari^ re¬ 
peating them. tVIutn U^, w ad elderly man, visttod hla edd uni¬ 
versity of King’s College, be nesrdM this than', and was anxious 
to SOB him. Ho went oogntdlrtgl^MKi the man's laird, who In- 
tngluced Itcid, and requested the mlm 50 give a specimen of his 
11 pott'ors hy repeating the sermon of thd preceding Sunday. “# 
. I dlnna hop,” says the man, can do that; but I'U tell ye 
1what 1 can do; I’U lot ya hetgrjBlbgmon that your freend here 
.' preachod hi tar kiWaiMmx djlMBiyne. Atweel he was a pnir 
j I hand." Held did not mumMmR^lio rroiiosul; hut ivhen he 
j i heard tlie fellow hcgln and repeat oorred ly a sermon which he 
j had actually yweacbed there about twenty yean before, and which 
! was rcaUy a mteemhle production, ho tumgl on bis heel ivithont 
wooing for tho conclusion o( thb rcmsTkabldV roof of memory. 

I ‘ I have now to go bock to James, the third son of tho old minis¬ 
ter, and the younger brothor of l^vid. This wi^ the inventor of 
tho reflecting telescope, lie was professor of mawema-ics first in 
Aberdeen, afterwards in Kdinhurgh, where he die > early of apo¬ 
plexy, follewlng u sudden attack of amantusia, whioh is said io 
1 have come on while he nos showing his pupils tho planets of Jiipi- 
'■ter tlirongh that tubehy wliioh liebiHl so mucli increased the power 
.of vision to the rest of mankind. lie was, os well ns his nephew 
' David above-mentioned, the friend and correspondent of Kewton, 
many of nhose totters continue in tho posseHsioii of James's 
I desi'endunts. In fact these Gregorios wore among the first to 
a<l(ipt and teach Newton’s views; they did so long before tliuso 
I views wore admitted at Cambridge. His son Jam^ became iiro- 
I fessor of medicine In King’s College, Aberdeen, holding the very 
. Biunc chair which, abundeed years later, was occupied by one of his 
descendants. Ho was a man of strong sound pmctieal sense, and is 
.. still remembered locally as the author of many iiiipTOvunienis. He 
, planted, in ITSfl, tho Medicitur't Ok'bc with the fine treesnow orna- 
' lucnting It; and a dike im tlio Don is still called after him Grcgorifs 
j. DiAr. Me acquired a fishing cm that rivcrBiwhlcIi now helongs to 
I, one of his descendants. He had two sons—James, who at one time 
! held the same medical cliair; and John, who also held that chair, 

I but was invited to Edinbiiigb, and there distmguished himself. 

] Ho wrote a “ Fathoft Legacy to his Haugbters,* an ofterf-printed 
; book, and “ A Comparative View o^Mnn and tlio Animal IVorlcl,” 

I one full of common setise, ami which lias eentrihuted nio-t power- 
I fully to tho i'ltrcii-.ictloii of rational habits among our ladies, in 
' reference to the iiiirslng and physical education of tlicir chiMren. 

. Ho 01.10 puhllsb'-il "Lectures cm the Duties and ^l.iislificaliiius of a 
I Physician," a work distinguislied by a high strain of morality, unit 
i, etiU lotfited upon os a standard. ' 

I ‘Dr John Gregory had two ivjns—James, professor at the institutes 

I of medicine hi tho ICdiiibnrgh university, and wlio stuod at thq 
head of liis profosiion in tliut city, aiitlior of tho well-known 
' *’ Conspectus Medicinati’’ and IVilUnm, who ciitered the English 
ehuTch, and had a stall in Canterbury catliednil. Of Dr James’s 
I family, one is the present professor of chemistry in 1‘Minbiirgb; 
i' nniither, Donald, wlio died in ifl.Ki, was a profound and aeeiirato 
I antliiunry, mid author of a bunk of extraordinary rescarrli, entitlcil 
' "A History of tlie Wcsteru Highlands and Islands;’’ a tliird, 

'' David, died in youth, but nut heforo ncquirit'g the clmractcrof a 
; first-rate nmtiiematician at Cambridge, where hojrnd estahlislic'd 
i and conducted 11 mathematical Juurmil. Tn him the origins! 
tidi-nt of the family niignt bo said tn have blarsal out in all Its 


reflooting tolescope. With snub a family it may seem our friend 
Bob could have hail little communion. Dut civil war is a e|«oIes 
of misery whioh introduces men to strdnge bcdfrllowa Dr Oregory 
thoifiiht it a point of prudence to claim l^ndrod at eo oritical a 
period with a man so fonnidalde and Influential. Ho invited .Bob 
Roy to his house,, and treated.him with eo mnob kindness, that bo 
liroducod in his generous bosom a degree at gratltudo whioh suenied 
likely to Doeasian very inconvenient oATeets. 

‘ The prpfea^r had a son about eight or nine years dd; a lively" 
stout boy of his age, with whoso appearance our Highland Rohm 
dlood was much t^en. On tiio day before his departure from the 
bonse of his Icantcd relAtlvo, Bob Boy, who had-pnnderod. deeply 
how bo might requite his cousin's kindness, took Ilr Gragory aside, 
and addrea^ him to this purport“ My dear kinsman, I have 
been thinking what I could do to ehow my sense of your hospitality.' 
Mow, bore you have a fino-spiritod boy of a son, whom yon are 
ruining by cramming him with your useless hook-Ioarning 1 and I 
am deter^ned, by way of manifesting my great good-will to you 
and yoiirs, to take him with me, and moke a men of him." Tho 
teamed profesaor was utterly overwhelmed when hie wnriiko kins¬ 
man onnonneod bis kind purpose, in language which implied no 
doubt of its bciug a proposal which would he, and ought to bo, ac¬ 
cepted with tho utmost gratitude. Tlui task of apology or explana¬ 
tion was of a most delicate description; and there might have bnui 
considerable danger in siifierliig Bob Boy to perceive that Mio pro- I 
motion with which he tiireatcned the son was, in thefnther's eyes, . 
the ready road to th6 gaUowa Indeed every excuse, which lio ' 
could at lirM think of—such as regret for putting bis friend to i 
trouble with a youth who hod been educated in tho Lowlands, uml ' 
BO on—only atrengthcncil the ebieftain’s intdlnation to patronise ^ I 
his young kinsman, as lie siipiiosnd they oroso entirely from tlio ! I 
modesty of tho father. He would for a long time take no apology, ,! 
and even spoku of carrying off the youth by it certain degne of | j 
kindiv violmce, whether Ills father consented or not. At length ,; 
tho iwrplexed professor pleaded that his son was very young, and 1 1 
in an infirm state of licalth, and not yet able to rndiiro tlio hard- ,. 
ships Ilf a mountain life; hut that, Iniuiothor year or two, lie hoped 
his health would lie firmly estahllshed, and lie would tie In a fitting 1 ' 
condition to attend on his brave kinsman, and follow out the splen- 1 
did destinies to which lie opened tho way. Tiiis agreement being I 
made, tlie cousins parteil. Bob Roy pledging his honour tn carry | 
his young reliitiun to the hills with him on ids next return to 1 
A)inil(s..nshire, and Dr Gregory doubtless praying in liis secret ' 
soul that he iniglit never see llob’s lliglilond face again. {' 

‘ James Gregory, wlio tiius escaped being his kinsnum’s reeriiit, '' 
and in all probahillty his lienchraan, was aflerivnrds professoi of .. 
iiiedieino in the college, ami, like most of his faiiiily, distiugiik,li!-d |. 
by his Kciontific acquirements. He was ratlicr of an initablr .nut ! I 
pertinacious disposition; and bis friends were wont tn remark, j' 
when he showed .any symptom of tiu-so foibles, " All, this comes ; 
of not having been ^ucated by Hob Roy’ I 


SONNET. 

Tun mirthful spring hath conio tn us at Inst: 

Down her bright brow she sbaKei tlie spiirkllng dew, 

A nd from her leafy screen peeps laughing through, » 
Coaxing to distant Himos tlie nippiiig blest I 
The mossy buds spring proudly up and fast; - 
For her while arm and robo of wavy blue 


. pristine lustre; for tho two intorinediato generations, altlioiigh 
', entitled to he called goad mathematicians, had not distinguished 
I theiiisoli'es In this line. Finally, It ought not to be forgiitton that 
I: one of the daughters of Dr John Oregory was tho niotlier of Dr 
I; AV, F, Alison , wild succeeded his uncle in the chair of the institutes 
I of medicine; and of Archibald Alison, author of llio History of the 
Vroneb Itovolutldn.* 

It thus appears thn^ilfof(wie dAxT Miss Anderson, who 
lived in tlio time of Cromwell, navo proceeded foarhvn priifetton, 

' some of tlirm men at extraordinary ability, and one of them a 
, groat inventor; besides other men of eminence in litOT.atnro and 
' philiisnphy. Astalenthas Ihusdosooiidcd, cversincethefirstgenc-. 
ration, from male to mide, it would appear that thefavnurite theory 
of its descending invariably through mothers is inransLsientwith 
facts. One particular in the hiatory of tho Grcgoric^Is pcotularly 
striking—tlie sudden outbreaks tlie original inathematlcal talent, 
after having had only a subdued oxlstcnco through three genera* 
tieus. We are foraliily reminded by it of what Washington Irving 
. tells of Hie revival of Amily features in groat-great-gramlshildren. 
]• tdna somewhat curiutts to rvfiect on this long list of einineat 
men having had their remoter origin in tho solitudes of Glonlyon, 

> amongst the wild cion Giegor. This reminds us cf an aneedote 
. which Sit Walter Scott gave in the final edition of hie novel at Bob 
; Boy, and whlchsoannot be tho worse of being horOraprfnted. Rob 
I was,it semSs, gent by the Bgrl of Mar, in 171 S 'to raise tho arm* 

> bearing man efa portion of tto clan seated near Abcideng. ‘Wbdle 
: In Hils ol.^, he niet a rc.lalion of a very dlifetunt daas.ahd obarac- 

MTmrn^ those .whom he was sent to summon to arms. This was 
Dr James Gregory ihy descent a Macgrqior), the patriarch of « 
dynasty of iwofcssortfllstlnguiiibed/or literary and setontiflo talent, 
and the grandfather of tho lata eminent idiystolaa and nevompllshed 
ecbolar, Frofessor Grogoty of Bdinburgh. ‘nila gentlglnon was at 
the time ptefcFsojr V tnediolfio in King's College, Abertleen, and mn 
„0t Or James Orcgoiy., .dist^uished in science as U|o inventor of Uie 


Daintily o'er tiieir tender iJinots she threw, 

TUI the fierce Wind King sliuiild have ridden p.’ist. 

Now, undisturbed, we foci her dear carosiTCS, 

Now from the rainbow-foam strange m<i.iiu sending. 

Now, ns her graceful foot the green earth preaics. 

The forest minstrels their soft tunes an) blending; 

And the rich inoctlso from her amber tresses 
Comes from her golden throne In clouds doseending. 

F. II. 8. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE VEGETAIILE KINGDOM. ^ 

In Great Britain a very laiHo proportion of tbo imports 
cousists of raw produce, obtained from tho vc/lietablo king¬ 
dom. Thus in the year 183$, the nvt^roduro of tiio 
custoimhouse duties MRounted to ifc22,774,391. Of this 
laige sum not less than L.2I,127,4K was collected upon 
vegctablo, L.1,177,091 upon animal, and only 1 j. 72,3'J.3 niion 
mineral an batanccn. These sums are certiunlynot in pro¬ 
portion to the importanoe to the coimtry of tiio throe 
kingdonu of nature, as the.oi^rts consist.#lefly of mami- 
factured articles, both of m&eml and onttnai inducts, as 
well as of the v^table gubstances previously imported; 
but tiiey veiy stnUngly confirm the commercial import¬ 
ance of the vegetable /toj*). 

FabBsbod by It. and B, Cuaisax^ High BtrgidUBiinbuigll (also, 
M, MlUsr StnstV (Ua^pw)'; and, with their iiersiission, by W. 8. 
Dan, Amea.(’onier,;Ig)ndon.—Printed by DiiAtumiv aiifi Evans, ■ 
WhItsMurs, London. 
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■^MY bather the laird. 

[It tiAy be vrell to ateie (hat this piece—the flrat of a short series 
li) wltfth, as It appears to tas, dotnestlo life is okotched with singa* 
lar spirit and fidelity of penc07-is really what it appears to be, the 
rompi^tton of a lady advanced In life, the dnuahter o( a Highland 
proprietor of ancient name. This iirst paper depicts the uorth- 
C'luntry gcutletnan of the eonoluslou of what wu may call the ago 
of (dd-wi^d things—the time when thive was no systematic sgri- 
culture, no struggling oaUrity, and only a simple and autiiiuatod 
hind of roflnement A seoond paper shows a transition state of 
tilings in the middle irf the last War; and a third, we believe, will 
sot forth the contrast afforded by tbo present stogo of sooioty.] 

It must lip aboTO a hundred years since my father was 
born, for he did not marry early, and I, his youngest 
cliild, am now something past seventy. 1 have always 
hi-ard that ho was near liis fiftieth year at ray birtli. 
My first recollection of him is ns .in elderly man, grave, 
yet kind in manner, passing through the quiut routine 
of his life with the dignity befitting tlie laird of the wild 
lligliland glen that was his heritage. Of his yuutli I 
know little. In those days children held but distant 
intercourse with their parents; they seldom shared 
their confidence, cither as to luemorics of the past or 
plans for the present or the future. Orders were given 
and obeyed, with a little sternness oii the one liand, and 
e.\trcme submission on the other; and thus was prc< 
served the distance in position then considered e.ssential 
to jgood fkmiiy government I learned, however, tliat 
ho had been partly educated at Aberdeen, that he had 
: made one or two journeys to Edinburgh, had even been 
‘ in London, and, upon some particular occasion, had gone 
from thence as far as Dover, where he had had a peep 
of the French coast 

!My motiier was not aHighlauder, on account of which 
defect she had. never been thoroughly iiopaiar among 
her husband's vassals, whom, perhaps, she did not suf* 
ficicntly understand to ho enabled to conciliate. She 
; was of an ancient border race, descended firom some of 
. tiiose moonlight riders whose fame has hardly passed 
^ iiway with tlieir rude age, yet who were so little ac¬ 
counted of by tho proud' dans af the Highlands, that, 

' despite her beauty, Itet grace, her unwearied benevo¬ 
lence, my mother, never, ih th^r eyes, filled tlie place 
, of her predeo^or^ nay ^ndmoliher. the Lady Raolicl, 
i a'tcrniagant of a vfOman, wlio ruled her whde bouse- 
! hold by tlie help of a good stick,- and fed ever so many 
i rebels iu t|» cavetf^and woods la the very face of the 
; governmeuf-:;.',,' ■ 

; The beku^ful^ glm. miy ancestors se- 

’’ vcral long agbt 'erh$^.ib)ght'’ «idi^'ri^ii’ all over 
tlie * north conntrie,* i^axa up-int^ the chidn of hilb 
j which strctelies hOfQSjli'.tiie. omtral £Dgh).tii[ds, lost in a 
I pine foi-cst al the and at m odiav ezj^d- 

; *ing towards one con^^^.}a^.i4t#- 

• 8ec^g°these soUtu^^-i^Rpadl river,' 


terrupted iii & course by rock/ birchen-wooded banks, 
fijils within S mile of the lake, over so steep a precipice, 
as to entitle it to the reputation it has long maintained, 
of being one of tlie finest bits of’scenery in the district. J 
About the middle of its descent tlie Stream is broken 
by a high, black angular rock, dividing the water Into ' 
two diverging cataracts. On a sort of natural terrace ' 
raised from the meadow, barked by the gray mountains, ! 
the lake in front, the stream at hand, tlie waterfall in , 
full view, stood, in my father's day, tho ruins of an old j 
massive tower, with the usual long, high, parruw steep- j. 
roofed house attached to it. It was the ancient seat of |' 
tlie family; but n)y fatlier, dnee his marriage, had 
never lived there, -my grandmother, the much-tovered j 
T.ndy Rachel before-mentioned, having demurred as to j 
the neftsssity of removal from tlie plrwie she was used j 
to. My gentle mother, tTiercfore, had prevailed on him 
to occupy, in the meanwhile, wliat iiad been tho join- ' 
turc liousu on the property, a mile or two farther up . 
the glen; and avheu, in the course of years, the castle 
became vacant, they Ind grown unwilling to leave this 
their humbler dwclling-iilacc. They found, too, it would 
be cheaper to add to it than to repair the more chief- ' 
taiiily-looking residence. They therefore built two 
heavy square wings to the lowly centre, with what was * 
called a back ‘jamb’ fo. kitchens; walled in a bit of 
ground behind for a garden; set the barn, the poultry- 
house, tho forge, and a labourer's hut or two, down in ^ 
full view on ^mc %ide; the stables and cow-slicds in an . | 
equally conspicuous situation on the other; with a duck- | > 
pond in front, and a sun-diol before tho door, to a-atch > 
over it; and the^wholc premises bqing at a most re¬ 
spectful distance from every appearance of a tree, it ' 
was altogetlicr the only ugly spot in tlic neighboiu- ,, 
iiood. - ' . . - ' 

Witiiin', the arrangements corresponded to tho 
taste displayed withoitt. I Ohncii^iforget now liofr all 
the different rooms were connected; but I knoWi tliat 
half the fj^niiiy lived on tho ground-floor, the remainder 
up in the garrets, leaving the first floor entirely for com- | 
pony. My father and motlior occupied a small parlour, ; 
witn a slc^ing-closct adjoii^ug it, in one wiug; my 
French governess and I had the same oktent of nccoin- ' 
modatiott in the otlicr; the old but-nnd-ben were 
turncd*into rather a liandsome eutranco-ball, a nd what, ^ 
Vroold have been really a fine dining-room, baa >tiie 
coiling been higher. Titerewos a good staircase too, 1] 
Icoiliug up to a long, narrow drawin'g-hi»m, and tho bed- | 
diambers fur visitors. My fqir hrott^j^n, wi^ tlieir ^ 
tutor and the servants, were oR ftiray In tlw i 

I garrets, as were the appleiVthi^ and tbe ouiesfl^ ^ 

The,furniture was (qt the amitt part plain enou^..}[ 
In the'dining-room I rotkemherf lieither curtains nor 
' carpetj yet I think .^kgre .must liave been a blt bf.ca^"; 
pe^ French foshion, found the long. tsMe. Thet^.^M:; 
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a'sort of beAnfet at the wd of t^e XOOiMi ^efl {tiled irith 
plate and rIas; upon occfUtUnif erlver mugi^ abd jui^ 
end liorns deeply tipt; ii large yndter or tiro^aiMl.s 
(ample of vase*, with plenty'(tf'lDng<Rtall(ed, though 
very small glasae*, 0(iem of them witli aplrid eteing 
cmrionsly emlxwaed d' flalied 4 >gpd three di%rcnt-s{zed 
real oliina puochrbdwls, |bd A great quantity of small 
silver-edged hero todks." ‘My mother’s parlour, where 
we always brahfattcd whep alone, had, in the winter, 
a hoine-anade earpet, dipra Wack, yellow stuff our- 
tains, tod & hlgh'oKBfeed'ooifeh. ‘ ^ a closet nto the 
Are, she Wat in the habit of puttingLall anch deucacies 
as she reserved for our private entemininent; or rather 
for hbrs -and my father’s, ns we uhil^n seldom came 
in for more than the ]dainest fare. Vte mantelpiece 
was covered with snuff-boxes, of every solL of shape and 
value, amongst which were aTew foreign UicUr. Over 
it hung, crossed, my father’s two swordsV'n dirty red 
bags. The drawing-room was more magnifleent. ThI 
curtains were of silk, iHnged the same as the bed- 
hangings and thc^curtains of tlie be.st bedroom, wiiich 
oj«ined out of it.' The carpet, though not quite cover¬ 
ing the room, was a purchased one, and handsome; the 
tall chairs, ranged in rows against the walls, were 
n)vcred with my nmther’s own needlework j the walls 
thfiniselves were hung with family portraits—tlte T,Rdy 
Koclx;! figuring there in dislievelled hair and a fiame- 
coloured gown; and on the mantelpiece was a large 
gl.asB-cosc, filled with wliite pai>cr flowers, inanufactnrM 
by ray French governess, w'ho had also made a flligrc!e 
basket, inlidd with what wc childreiidcalled sheep silver, 
gathered from the granite stones by me, her pnpil. It 
stood on a small tabic near a barpsichord, oppiisite to a 
neat cabinet, There was also a round table, omwbich 
was set a tray of tea china—tlRicnps liardly bigger than 
tliose of tile (lull sets of tiiis age—made of the clear egg¬ 
shell ciiina, a.'id really used, as I hare seen, in an after¬ 
noon l>y my mother and sucli lady guests us occasionally 
occui>icd the state bciirooni. Tea waft not at tliat 
time a daily luxury with ns. As a muni, niy mother 
never got roeoncilcd to it; lier own nsual breakfast 
was soup, and wheaten bread baked on the girdle, with, 
a very small glass of brandy after it. Meat, fish, wine, 
spirits, bread, milk, sonietiinos cboeolatc, were served 
before the guests. I think my father generally took 
porridge. The breakfast was late—.so w.os the dinner; 
j but niy recollections of these very early days are con¬ 
fused, as I mixed but little irith the ojjppany. 

When alone, my mother’s usual morning dress was a 
chintz bed-gown over a quilted petticoatr and on her 
liead a square handkerchief of cambric, trimmed with 
I lace, placed straighj; across her fotuhead, and pinned at 
I the back beneath its extra drapery,* which, hanging 
I down Iwhind, formed a lugh ear on either side, some¬ 
thing like the coiffure of the old Kochclla fisberworaen, 
or the prints of our Henry of DoUngbroke. Uy the 
middle of the day she (Ifaased in her dark silk full- 
skirted gown, or h(»»;^;^h of warm cloth in winter; 
a lode handkerchief, or a thick shawl over her bosom, 
according to • the season; her hair slightly powdered, 
and pulled oddly up from her forehead to threrown of 
her head,'supporting a fiat muslin cap, with a deep 
flaming frill, and long ends of ribbon dangling from it 
In fuller dress tliero was ftoore cap, and molhlace, and 
more.powder; and t reioinuber once oft twice a little 
iiat, with pn&.pf ribbon end feathers; to honour w}ii(^, 
jJter long aiamond etfr-rings were added, tod a* single 
stmlTf i)earlB; or a Mack velvet band with a diam(^ 
clasp, fixed round her throat. Her brooch in ftiU droM 
was my father’e ^cture set, in briQiants, -altogether 
about the $ize of a modern card-iksc. She bad one dre» 
w}iich .{.do hot remcuitKir to bavp ever seen her wpac, 
and whito llkye tiow beside me, hmoug'nther vgnhri- 
cnriosldes.... The pettteoat was white‘qouted shtte, 
covered With -a rilVer net, looped up by eilver tassels; 
the gown livhs..i^pen.' edged with silver flmgOj^tod Com¬ 
posed ci white whlwed lutesfring, ernlfroiim^tii'aUveiii. 
It was prohaUjehChwedding-di^''froth ihi lelM tliat 


was taken of It Her occupatidns were' oU quiet, for 
her health was Indifi^rehti yet I.always rememher her 
as busy and cheerM She rose early, gave her mders in 
family, heard me read my * cnapteh’ reed herself 
for a short time hi Some .serious book,’' took. g turn in 
the garden, gathered iieri»,'pTepared caftt^ionary, 
or her siriips, or! her inhudons—^for lAS was both head 
cook tod head apo^ecary^aiid then she worked chair 
(nvers, and stools, and rags, like her gi«at-^rand<diUdren. 
She seldom moved from home; neither had she often 
ceremonious company to entertain'; but a tmance visitor 
was a very frequent occurrence, as my faftier’S Was a 
house where the passing gnest was always welcome. 

My father’s time was less fully occupied, ss Iti.his 
day the care of property was a very, simple matter. 
The little crofts, stolen the thick birchwcxri that 
clustered upon every bank thipu^opt .the gleiv.were- 
iet in small patches to innumeraue tenants, 'who paid 
their trifling rent in kind or.labanr— so mahy days’ 
work, so much corn, so many peats, so inucli poultry: 
our own ikrm supplied the rest: and ail the mondy he 
ever looked was what his large flocjft of sheep pro¬ 
duced him.* His pipe was therefore of some lmpbrtan(»; 
he opened his red-flapped gold-laced waistcoat after 
dinner, reclined in one of tlioso comer chairs with a 
low circular back, which presented, its loSenge-set seat 
to the curious in antique corafbrt, and holding the long 
pipe lightly across the fingers of his beautiful hand, ho 
indulgcMl in a reverie no one vemtured to disturb. 1 
have liim now before me—calm, serene, placidly en,ioy- 
ing the quiet he loved. His wig was short-tailed, 
slightly powdered, off his forehead, and the strings of 
stiffened hair that fell from it nearly reached bis shoul¬ 
ders ; the wide long-skirted coat possessed no collar, nor 
did the shirt; and the deep cuff of the coat-siceve did 
not reach down within an inch or two of the full 
shirt-sleeve, which was finished by a donlde raffle, that 
allowed to much advantage the shape and colour of his 
hand. I don't think he was handsome; there were no 
features of particij^r beauty; no (^iression but sere¬ 
nity; yet there on moments when my early-fonned 
taste, shocked by the bustle of modem manners, has 
reverted with regret to tlie gentlemanly repose of mj 
father. 

He had two brothers, one of whom he had long lost 
sight of; for, by some stranm accident, very uncommon 
in that age, he had gone In nis youth with Ills regiment 
to India. The other, my uncle tlie captain—for, vis 
a matter of course, he oIbo had been a soldier—hod 
seen some service in various parts of Europe; lie liad, 
however, |«tired early from ills profession, owing ^o 
some disgust he had received in it, and he had lived for 
many years at a small farm not very distant from our 
own. The captain being a bachelor, pasted much of 
his time at my father’s; he had hui long pipe too, and 
tie sat at the opposite side of the Are to the laird, keep¬ 
ing him siTent company. Tliey were'very unlike. Tlic 
laird, negligent in air smd in dress, seemed to p|to with 
his whin of tobacco; While it waa‘'||ttite a mhtter of 
business with the captain, who, stiff, erect, with plaited 
stock and ribboned queto,'and riiort decisive man-v 
ner, smoked in good earatet so many ptd^ to tiie ' 
minute. , 

My uncle's home waft a mere ccAthge; q.fi§rioue with 
the usuid sleeping-dqset adioinhtg it, a spttd rbom fur 
a IHena, and the klhfflen. Very tetoty tfps the ftir- 
nlturc. Very ftw the tervatats, vdCy simplh the fare*; 
but they suited both the habit!' and the finances of 
the Oaptoin, with the Mr pf Uie laird’s fireside. My 
brothers tod I liked to virit'.the.ctiftoia, t.'tl^esides {he 
bowl Of broken, milk, the iautii>^ cheese 

luid tblckjtyTbutidhBd Oa^euteeikd. id* p^^^tekaoper 
gave us, iuy whito wo 

daiUiiaighs, t^et '{ff fife, fright- 

fiii tea-stormt 'lHi'hild AteMwma kr ldtetransporte, 
and the ubuid 'degtto’bf hod been ‘ 

requited irUh, r a very snwrriul 
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arrsf of ivordi, piitols, and ,c8i>bine«^ '•ritl}.* 

mititary saab fesbmra arj^und tltoiiii Bo haiaatuiul 


. , . , . .. of leafoingj w Oiai iritb^ 

rDiIitary 8800 fesbmed arj^und tltowi Bo hadaottw) toemM,tt»ttaL , ^ . 

gardes, in whioL booide^ the cotmnon TOgetahles the^ We had no neigbtioiiri t the Oit 

'cultivated, voji ,n ued^ w^beiri'iea netor pronod^ Wd vere my father’s t tho bio Oroo fii^ eotiugli 


BO full hfldi^ Ifgit, ainrif of ooiirse, buf'jio Bvmti vo 
highly-flavourod, I ismtild'.glTe all uto gigantic iiulpl<U-; 
ties of ti^se gipdenioK^dayi fbr one Bcu^ #nt or tny 
unulo the captain’a gooioberriet. He 0001 % 
pride in thein. biiiiMlf, ahd had particular pleasure in 
observing , thism* to ripen by roy mover’s birthday—a 
gain-day duly, oelebrsted. Our neturer ^ation^ when 
they could be reached, were always invited to it, with 
many of their retainers, and ril our own people, from 
every <^ner of the glen, Hicrewas a dinner in the 
long dihing-rob^, and a dinner in the bam, wliicb was 
afiorwardi cloax^ for danchig—gentle and simpio meet¬ 
ing in.,perfect felioihihip. 

Upon thio ooc^ioD the captain invariably wore his 
uniform. It was a little tigbt—for his regmar habits, 
and bis native air combined, bad rather encouraged an 
incliiiatimi ip his dgme to rotundity—^yet it suited iiim 
well I the loiiig qfieue flgnrlug almost as an upright, 
while his bcM was bending low before my motlier, 
with whom the etiquette of years had established that 
lie was to open, the ball. Tbe chapeau bras pressed 
tigiitly under one arm, the otlier was extended reso¬ 
lutely to touch with its single-fingered point the gently- 
raised hand of his x>Artncr.' Quietly and gracefully I 
remember my mother moving through the slow strnth- 
s^Kjy in her long, ricli,full gown, her stately head and 
diamond, drops t while my uncle’s busy feet—in tlie 
neatest of low-quartered shoes, where sparkled most 
j brilliant buckles—worked merrily away in double time 
I to the family ‘ rant’ 

I I hud two aunts, both of them younger than my 
I father, and both married long before Miad any recol- 
I lection of them. Tlicy were settled in difiemit dircc- 
j lions, each more than what was then a good day’s 
journey from us. Tliey had married well— lairds suiteil 
to such ladies. My UDcles-in-law wij|ii ‘ well connected 
and well descended,’ and fur their means they hud acres 
enough, whatever they made of them. One attribute 
of wealth they posses^ in abundance—overwhelming 
fiuuiiies. My Aunt Grace had latterly brought five 
sons and two. daughters to the fhmiiy gatherings—^lier 
stock; while my more discreet Aunt Penuel seloited 
for^inspectlon only a few apecimens from tlie eight or 
ten sturdy urchins that enlivened her liomc. 

I wish I could call to mind more accurately tlie habits 
! of those long-past days-, but, as will be seem my con- 
i nexion with tliia dearly-loved home of my childhood 
' was early severed i and thus deprived of any assistance 
ill recalling what bos left so few traces of what was 
once existing, my young memory proved faithless to 
many of its first impressions. 

My brothers were studiously kept as much apart 
from me as possible: tbe only meal we ihaied together 
was dinner. It was my mothw’S wish that lier daugh¬ 
ter should be (Vacated, in advgpoe of the aget and this 
she tliougbt would be e^ted bf in-door employments, 
i,^nstca(} of heidthy rompiag without My governess had 
no delight in exercise. A French novel, her coffee, her 
I cmbroidciy—^tlipso were .her lecreationa She particu¬ 
larly dUlikei|''tbe inter, wli(K.W 4 W.tob young for a lover, 
too unpoiisbciii £i» « companioq; Woat ,he taught my 
brothers I nevser ku^ seemed te be moslly 

occupied, in flriiing, tawin&^rijdi^, and, in the proper 
season, shooting .itesristilk^. 'Ftiey i^rtainly 
passeii a fe^e hours wl^.ki tjm^'agii^ whsm.vrhatevet 
studic^^ypprsued ^nek'^np^liavt^b^ 
entertuihing> W..k»wd 
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mote fiiUy-tinhabited opposite shore. We Utete .there- 
Aze little disturbed by Its populsrion. A bridle road 


bursts of ioerri,meatw^^iisabd n^ 
My • mother sobie^te^ - yentursa 
gentle way, that she.dojut^ ^hetiiqr .n 
making laocb pn^gi^t.. 
the boys looked heaitt^ 1^. ^ 

qdded, lhat.id- 

'wusei.much more conssqu^q te aik 


i:iaMittfc 
;in. .he* 
sft.Wste 


l^htS(.t^ 

and Bte 


were therefore tliroatn upon ourselves fer our occupa¬ 
tions, dhd upon ohm humbler retainers for our general 
companions, 'niw not few: <dd servants, some 
still capable of wir duties, others retired on trifling 
pensions to sn|fll turf-huts erected for them; ifid 
tenants of vatmu degrees, from the humble tiller of a 
few acres, toMbe dtstanterelatjon With a larger form, 
and perliapwie half-pay of alieuteuaut in addition to 
iki and the young of Ml, with whom ire habitually 
mixed—none of any rank ever for a moment losing 
sight of our relative positions 1 for there is an. inde¬ 
scribable superiority of manner, 1 believe 1 may say of 
character, among tiie Highlanders as a peoplik wbieb 
raises the humblest of them completely above tlie rank 
of modern peasantry. They were tluui quite unsldtled 
in the ways of life beyond their mounteiua—nnse- 
quoiiited with any of the refinements of luxury, even 
with many of the arts necessary to decent comfort t 
full of old prejudices, bigoted to old habits, devoted to 
old attachments, not over-cleanly in house ot persoh. 
Idle, Irritable, and qpon some points ImprscUeable. Yet 
there was a dignity of mind common to tlienl—a self- 
possessed deportment, springing from their peculiar 
condition, which made them no unfit associates for the 
higher memtiers of the Man with whom they felt Hiem- 
selves to lie connected. 

My father had a' grieve—a Donald Dhn, or Bladk 
Donald—whose father, grandfather, and, for Ml I know, 
l^at-grandfatlfor, had been grieves before him. He 
lived in one of the* many dwellings close at hand, and 
his wife tended the cows and the poultry for my 
ijiotlier; in fact tliis wife—a pretty and a stirring 
woman—was tlie reM head of the whMe establishment, 
for she had tbe most perfect control over Donald; 
Donald was Ml-powerftil with my fatiicr; and my father’s 
slightest wish was law to my mother. Donald and I 
F.piiie were careful creatures, honestly guiding tliefr j 
master’s business as they would have done theb own— 
badly enough. 1 bdieve, but to the best of their ability. 
They were far from being overworked; tliey had IMsure- 
time te fill our young heads with the- grandeur of eur 1 
ancestors, the pride of feeling requisite in our important i 
station, and auch other topics of fludM principle as j 
suiteil the haughty spirit of the Highlandera. Towards ' 
nightfoll of a avinter afteruooU my brothers and I, 1 
when Wb could escape feom our respective ^uperinten- | 
dents. Were hM py to gather rqugd Eppie’s neariy-swept ' 
hearth, which ^e would rendt,>«<Win Mieerfifi by setring ' 
a smMl torch of bog-fir on a stone slab, left purposely : 
for it in the chimney; and there she would entertain | 
us not only with teles of tlm elans. Or anecdotes of our ; 
own family, or stories of the late rebellion, but witiji | 
legends of the goblin inhabitants of every spot of note j 
in tlie counriy. Some of thescilang-descended snpersti- . 
tiona were beonrifnl in their imagery, poeticM in every 
sense, with generally a morM tendency even in the ferw 
instances of retributory horrors oceasionMte iMerte^ 
among tbe lighter fictione. fb« Highfond ifilry iswot 
a sanguinary avenging demon; there la noNihig Of tbe 
gloom of the Goth among thO (hipemattirM oMuta td 
our traditions, at least rarely, iniek, With bu feellc 
foe, la more akin te the misdbtefous reveb of o«r foys 
andl^wnies, whlMi,for the moat pmftirhtliceMded than 
imp^ed the aifolra of tlte race with wUch tliey wet^ 
counet^. I recnlle^ however, thgl When an Allkter 
l^iQiore-rlitetelly Mes^vSited^, bt the Big Sbepltenl, 
aa his name bad heewtitasiHNIadisa for my mothte^ abuth- ) 
xee-ignoiimce^joined tete.lbfeide paiVi^Ahft b^ieitda of 

mva end folriea aaaemed e muMi more luurrowbig form. 
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eiAployment fisater 

of the 7ewKf«'a, glwm bad baept 
over bis mlDd. F$dIo;7JSg.]^:;|h»]t q* jta the h<jiUo\r« 
unoog the hue hii^. l|o^\d^ for v^s hU loSely 
bothio, or steepbi((;b3t.w plaid beneath a stone, track* 
ing the stragglers .mrbr^ the heath and forest, or to 
the silent cortles near tbfl rocks, he came to imaj^a 
voices Intbestorni, sbapM.in the mist, the graves.of 
the mvipdvw^ near eveiy cairn, or the wau of the 
droVned by torrent and idong the shores oif the 
lonely lake. . l^iere was a very agtd cowherd, ftr bow- 
' man, aS'in.ttioee.dayB they named ym—his office hav* 

. big, In^oldim times, obliged him tqmrotect hie cattle 
wMi'a' ffiotb’yard shaft—almost in l^dotagc from the 
‘weight of years, who had liimsclf, in^is youth, been 
spirited away to fairy-lpndiaand thoughk after a while 
restored to his lamenting relatioDS, he Hbd never tho> 
rong^jr recovered from the eSbets of till- spells than 
thrown round him. An ugly red shock-headed fox-hun¬ 
ter, a great ally of my eider brother’s, had had hie expe- 
. tiences of these deceptive associates—liaving danced a 
whole twelvemonth with them with a sack of meal upon 
bis back, the cords supporting whicli liad -worn tiirougk 
tlie akin to the bone, from the weiglit be had borne on his 
shoulders through this long reel; ibr it was on Hogmanay 
night that he had been persuaded, by a little group of 
nierry folk in green, to enter a bothie with tliem, and 
join their revels, he being on his way home at the time 
j with this imvision for his family; and it was on Hog- 
mansy agun, a twelvemonth after, t^at, on the ending of 
the reel, he t^k bis leave of bis pleasant entertainers; 
without an offisr of refreshment, however, which ac- 
eounted for his sjiectre-like appearance g>n his return to 
mortal society. An old ‘ BriV too, had in her youth 
seen many wonders, and heard of more, so that our 
stores of such learning quickly accumulated; and though 
all these legends were in a manner discouraged in the 
parlour, my father and my mother, and even the cap¬ 
tain, hsid each heard of one or two extraordinary facts, 
8b strangely autlienticated, that they ctinfessed they 
I hardly dared to doubt them—the mysteries of nature 
I being acknowledged by them to be unfathomable. 
fathomed them all by the help of our numerous humble 
acquaintance; for we knew all, each and all, by name 
and calling, and fott an interest in their fortunes fully 
reciprueatod. 

I Several times a-year my father collected Ids fol- 
I lowers around him. On my niothcFs birthday there 
was always, os I have mentioned, a dinner^id a biffi; at 
harvcst-iiome another; on Cliristmos-day—old Christ- 
mas-day, for in our glen wc knew nothing about the new 
style-^-there was g ba’-playing in the morning, a supper 
and a dance at night; and in summer, in the clipping 
{ season, when every one was collected a^tho sheep-cote, 

{ .high, up towards t1;c bills, tlds most serious business 
of the year was flaishrf with perhaps the merriest of 
' . all his bntertainii^^|#r it tos in the bright June 
weather, put in the fresh air, all that was beautiful in 
' .mountain scenery around us. These were liappy times; 
. 1 ^ least I was a happy child, flnding, like otHsrs of my 
amusement,ia the objects around me; and if there 
. ite trujtti in the importance of early impressiou|, re- 
.^ting on a ductile iq^nation such ae tended to 
nouriaoa wild poetry of .feeling, whic^ like other hu¬ 
man associations, was fruitfril both bf good and evil 
Edu cated in our youth my brothers and I were mot; to 
aVWU' such babite as were considered beneath the dig¬ 
nity of a sog'or daughter of our race, was the extent of 
our moral trsdning. We had the example, too, of the 
. nUoral}/ high-br^ manner of our parents; and so far 
as th^, causes could isfluence tempers, pars iwere re- 
^gulatM.' Our ‘princely’ position tanght pa to.Jchow 
.. VAaf ph par aflhbillty depended the ease of all with 
jsrhom We associated: n^lect would have 1>eCn pain- 
/fOlly fott; any want (d’courtiey would have be^looked 
,|Dfi da ahkinan^,.^Ri, wai .^tefora ^ nepp^ that 
pditeneas ’giew,^i^ US; .R'waa not .con^elut<^g^ iin- 
. pertinently-dondesCcnijtng petitenes^ Usi^ vifit lt 


haughty: it was simple. It was tiie noble; neither 
jealoua of Ids rights, nor arrant in theb exercise to¬ 
wards the vassal too secure in self-resiiect to refuse the 
homage due to his chieftain. My father was Indeed the 
father of his cfon. Accessible to all Interested in all, 
be was evei^thing in every way to 'all his people. I 
have a pleasant reooUectian of my father, he was so 
thoroughly tiie gentleman. In Ids rude dwclung, with 
his simple habits, unlearned, unrefined, he. was the head 
of iui ancient race unroistakeably. ' ' ’ ’ 

E must not forget, among these sketches of the olden 
time, tlio minister, as his t^ad lore made his company 
of some consequence In our quiet home., Yet there was ■ 
little to mark him by: he was upitber ti rigid disciplina¬ 
rian, nor a moving preacher^ dor a btiiy, meddling con- 
surer of foibles he wa# himself exempt ftotn. He was 
‘ just an honest man,’ as Miss Helfy, another afiec- 
tionate friend of my childhood, described lum; taken 
up with the core of his little glebe, and th'o value of his 
boUs of victual and the decent bestowal of his only son, 
and of his several industrious daughters, in some suit¬ 
able emplpymmits. The wife I don’t at all remember; 
yet she was there, in the kirk on Sunday, at tlie manse 
when called on, and onco or twice in tlie year at the 
house by invitation; still I cannot recollect her in the 
least The minister I well remember—a sliort, rosy 
/nan, in his well-worn suit; tlie best maker of punch in 
the parish, and always the life of the company. 

Miss Nelly was a distant relation; from what parti¬ 
cular dcU, or haugii, or mountain-side she camo, 1 know 
not; neither am I clear as to whom among our nume¬ 
rous cousins she was descended froni. The purpose for 
which she camo to us was to ‘ keep Uie keys,’ when my 
motlier’s increasing delicacy of health made the manage¬ 
ment of her family too great an exertion for her. Miss 
Nelly, thougli of a good height, and what the High¬ 
landers call handsome—that is, well-sliapod—was far 
from being a beauty; indeed her foce was plain, without 
one good feature, a little pitted with the small-]iux, and 
freckled; her coiiidexion suiting the liglit sandy linir, 
she wore unpowdered, neatly twisted round a higli 
comb at tlie back, and kejit in order by tlic snood, tliat 
was bound rather low on her. forehead. Hut who that 
knew her worth ever thought aliont the beauty of 
Miss Nelly ? She was like an abiding gleam of sun¬ 
shine in the house, so gay, so active, so kind, so good; 
cheerfully, faithfully doing her own duty, encouramiig 
rather than commanding all around her to do tlimrs. 
After her arrival, all had to bestir themselves; even 
Black Dmald had to look about him, for the keen eye 
of Miss Jrelly penetrated far and near, What churn¬ 
ings and yernings followed her care of the dairy; such 
baskets of eggs, such fat fowl such well-reared calves, 
had never been seen about the place before; and how 
tlie wheels birred of an evening in the kitchen 1 .Such 
webs of linen, and woollen, and Uiisey, as filled tiie old 
diests on the garret landing, In my mother’s quiet 
reign, as much was not spun' fti a" dozen years as Miss 
Nelly had off to the weaver, the result of one winter’s 
labours Yet the whole bousehuid liked her. Then 
she sang with a voice of such sweetness, and powpr to), v 
when she chose to exert it, a few good merry songs and 
several plaintive ballads, as the ‘Ewe Bughts,' which I 
well remember. But she shone in her airs, the - 

lilts kpown to the shepherds and the dairv-piaids, and 
the boat-songs of the western islesi They Vere bemi^ 
tiM in themselves, most heautiM aii she sang them. 
Then for family history die was at good as i chronicle. 
She had every incident of the ifefemon off .by heart. 


thpugh she was only hoto M'jli Ifo 
chririened with c.wMto 
Prince Charles fiomya oti'Q fofol 
devoted adherent fafeVeK 1 
la atwx,;.almdit 

allowed iw to have %^n’ttf K 


it forth} was 
n her ii»p, 't:Seti by 
t, jiftd jms made his 
jpt.thii pfebions relic 
, .and the sometimes 
She dso showed us 
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i tower, down near the lake, and pointed ojkt 
window in the lower storey ont of whicli my'griwd' 
piother, the Lady Bachel, used to sallw^wit^. K^, confl- 
I dential maids to carry provision to theirli!dins!‘Pl4c% 

I It is like a drcaitL to me npw theie [reec^otitioiis at 
I my childhood. The unhid we live ih'h( SQ.pptike' ihiei 
time long past.' I often thinks of it tO sadness, for the 
marked oharacter of the icenery and ^e people m^e 
impressions never to he removed from a paitsSrer in alP 
tile associations of a chieftain’s state, 'We were rude 
in those distant Highlands, for we were removed from 
the course of civlllsatioii, which was even then polishing 
away the pcculiaritiea of distinctive races; and we were 
proud, for wc Ijad nei^r seen our superiors, and wo had 
but lilUe intcroonrso with our equals. Have we gained 
by tlie change of hahits which tlie progress of ‘ improve¬ 
ment' has produced ? I am too old to feel myself suffi¬ 
ciently unprejndioed to answer this wide-spreading 
question. I have undertaken to give my grandchildren 
my iiyprcssions of their Highland ancestry, and I will 
j leave to tlicni the comments on my simple facts. 


ai’ HFXENS AND ITS GLASS-WORKS. 

Tiicrk irt no county in Kngland to whose importance 
manufactures have ho much contributed as that of Lan¬ 
caster. Nature has denied to it the charms which arise 
from a rich soil or a variegated suifacc, but has given in¬ 
stead ricli beds of coal, and two important navigable 
ri\-ers. When, therefore, machinery began to be commonly 
u. ed, and America sent large quantities of raw cotton, to 
be spun iiy Knglisli skill into clothing, tho great resources 
ol l.aiicashiro becatno availaUc. Steam ma'l'incry was 
established where it would bo nearest to its requisite fond 
—coal; and cotton-mills sprung u]) in that district vtbich 
was nearest to the great port that communicated with 
America. Population was attracted to the county, and 
almost every village that had a favourable situation grew 
apace into a large and wealthy town. An attempt will 
bo made, in the following sketch, to |ive a picture of one 
of tiiRsc, which, though non' Containing a population of 
about vighteeii thousand, was, twenty years ago, but a 
small and insignificant place. 

Tho town of St Helens is situated about eighteen miles 
to tho west of Manchester, and is reached by a branch 
railway, three miles in length, communicating with the 
lii^e between Livcipool and Manchester. It is in the centre 
of a rich coal district, and has, by means of railways and 
canals, tho most easy communication with the port of 
Lircriiool and other parts of Lancashire and Cheshire. 
So plentiful is coal in its neighbourhood, thdt, from an 
eminence near it, the country is seen for miles around 
thickly studded with collieries; and while that mineral 
is selling in Liverpool at fifteen shillings and sixpence 
per ton, it can bo purchased at St Helens for seven shil¬ 
lings and sixpence, at the mouth of the pit. In a few 
places the cou-beds cron out in the soil, and in passing 
over one or two fields, the attention of the visitor is di¬ 
rected to what appears to be a quantity of coal-dross 
scattered about, but which, iu reality, is the edge of the 
coal-seam. This excellent supply of fuel renders St Helens 
an admirable site for those manmaoturing processes which 
require a powerful heat; and this oqnsidcration, together 
with its Vicinity to the extensive s^t-minea of Chester, 
have made it one of the most iipportant seats of the glass 
laanufactui* ^ Endsnd. * 

The first view pf St Helens, as of most other manu¬ 
facturing towns, IS not very imposSOssing. It lies on a 
piece of level mund, sutrouilded by a few gentle emi¬ 
nences, and seldom,^ any.wedk-day is it without its 
overhanging cloud qf gmdee. Thmuj^ this the vititor 
sees irtegumt masses .of Mdc houite^ ^ or tbres diun^es 
.with square towers,.^! chim^ yosliting jmoke, and 
conical glass-hoi^'givini^ o'^t ..Qc«asi6iMtl bright flashes 
of ilamo. The-clank of kamisi^ rifij^g againit iron is 
heard from many a forge ahd fjimtUti, atul'a ttrange com¬ 
pound of smells prbcc^ jfrom a'^^ehiiqii.witok irtiich 
rears its head dole railwayetii^on, aind in,th« 


SttbujtbS df _tiie, town. been •. 

^ any ^ah, iit^e|iani»,rdr. jnteiest ^bt , 

dbre0^;4ffd houses, which arB 'chiqfly' if two stersyt, 
mess pwu as a comhination'' of-Ilme shd- hiidcs baa 
toll be. In many of the streets ebly im aidaM'^li- 
buQf and there are iherefhre Taiioiiis vacaoi iipiM^^ef, : 
groi^id, which, iu nuny weather, contain pools w vahVtV' 
fnd 'prove anything but condueive to b«^th. r^|4h(|!<- 
maay other manufacturing places, 8t Hel^s seeins to^ : 
have been built in a huny, the attention of the iubahi-^ ' 
tents bqing so much al^tb^ m advancins manufactures,' 
that they would can^ttle about the kind of houses they 
should provide for xemsclves. There is much truth in a 
remark which wa^noe made, that‘our manufacturing' 
towns too much^wmblc the hasty meampment of su¬ 
tlers in a nei^rount^, anxious to avail themselves as 
speedily as pomible of its flatuial advantagea.' And yet 
it is to sucli^wns that Britain owes its greatness as a 
nIhnufactuTiiig country; and it is out of St Helensbhat 
wc obtain that clear, pellucid, and moat trai^arent..of 
all substances—giass; which is of such vast importance 
to man, and which is daily used, in some way others 
by almost every human creature. ‘- 

Manufactarm glass is of three kinds-^plate, crown, 
and flint. TIte first is used for mirrors, shOp-frOn^ &c.; 
the second for glazing ordinary windows ; and the third 
embraces all such vessels as tumblers, decanters, he,.’ Hi 
St Helens all these kinds are manafactured. There are'> 
two establishments for making plate-glasB,two for flint-' j 
glass, two for crown-glass, and one where bottlM (green I 
glass) are made. Tl),8 most important of these ie sitnated . 
on a gentle eminence in the neighbourhood of the town, I 
and called Ravenhead, the road to which is strikingly { 
charaol^riatic o£ the present age. The visitor walks for ; 
some distance along the lainks of a canal which coimects {' 
St Helens with the Mersey river. On each tide of this | 
canal are seen various manufactories, with their tdl | 

' steeple chimneys’ clouding the ur with smoke. On the 
water various vessels, called flats, arc seen loading and un^ | 
loading with glass, coaLand ether articles. The canal tei> 
m InatM at a large csiablishmeut for the smelting of copper, I 
and near it is a confused heap of sai.dy-looking refuse, cast i 
Sut from some manufactory. The road then ascends to ' 
Ravenhead—the largest plate-glass work in the kingdom. ! 
It was established in 1773, at a time when foreign nations 
were so much mote skilled in manufactures tiian the 
British, that the first workmen ha<l to be procured from 
France. It waa carried on by its original founders at a 
pecuniary loss; im 1798 it changed bands, and came into 
the posscssioiWof a company called the * British Plate-glass 
Company,’ by whom the manufacture has ever since been 
conducted. The eslablisluncnt ,at Bavenhead occupies 
more than thirty acres of ground; thomriginal cost of the 
buildings was L.30,d00, and upwards of three humfr^d 
hands are regularly employed. The cottages of miany 
of the workpet^de surround the works, and the whole 
establishment is like a little colony. • The various stages 
of plate-glasaiiiaking be tjg/d^aibed:—It is well 
known that gloss is obtained D^HI%ision of sand. To 
enable the sand to fuse, it has to be combined with what 
chemists aall an alkali, or a body which combines with 
an acid, and produces salts. The alkali used at the works 
in St Helens is soda, obtained from common salt. The 
8ani^emplo;jed is procured from the sea-shore at Lynn, in 
the county of Norfolk, near tlA estqaiy .of the sea called 
The ’Wash. Various other chemical ingredients are used, 
and the proportions of each substance necessary to feix& A - 
^ood plate are thus given by the chemist, Mr PatVgg^p^, 

Siliceous sand, washed and sifted, , ^ ?20 Ibai.' 

Alkaline salt, or soda, . . ... 450... 

Quicklime, slaiAed and sifted, > • 80 ... 

Nitre, . . . ,.* 11 . , 25 ... 

Broken plate-glw, • ... , 425 ... 

1700 ibsT*" 

This mixture, which will yWd, on an average, 12001^ . 
of good ghutty U p^l Into and iheo placed in W' 
iteiaees. Xfe ia auM^ly axAndeed whlla the 
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proceM in fioing on, and gniuallj tofiaod until it i« found 
to be in a fit etate for 

The huu.oe at Bavenliwd in which, this ptocest is per- 
fonned is rcmarkabls'.w its -sztent and appiunnce* It 
is nearly SoO foot wsd 1^0 brOhdi entering, 
the visitor sMsi passages extending the 

whole length Ufo tnuldhag, and %hted only by the 
bright glow proceeding from apertures in some «f th6 
funiaeei. In-the centre ate the furnaces containing the 
prepared mixture, and at each side are what are called 
the * anbealing ovmis.' These are ^anibeha in which the 
glass, -after it hhs been cast, is suwerted to a alow and 
gradnallr'decreasbig heat, until it iA^uite cool, in these 
ovens, ]^te-slsss usually remains V^^nt dfteeii days. 
Glass lich Is not subjected to this^ <v)cesB is sure to 
fall into fragments when exposed to aiiWbange of tem¬ 
perature. The well-knnwn ‘experiment^ the llapert 
drops, which, after being held in tlie handler some time, 
suddenly explode, and become a mere mass of iiaiid,^4s 
performed with nieces of glass which have never under¬ 
gone the annealing process, but been allowed to fall 
■among water. There arc upwards of forty of these 
ovens at ilaveiihead. Each is sixteen feet in width, and 
extmds forty feet back. Various groups of workmen 
are seen moving about in the most strange and striking 
costumes. Sonio have the eyes protected front the heat 
by a piece of transparent cloth or gauze, which hangs in a 
curious foshton from the cap on to the shoulder. "Their 
dress is very scanty, and of course not at all clean. 
The face and hands are streaked with black, caused by 
the perspiration and coal-dust. At^eoch end is seen a 
massive iron table, on whicli the glass is cast. These tables 
rest on a framework, and are healed by a quantity of hot 
coal placed in a pan underneath their entire letigtii. They 
are on a level with tho surface of the annealing ovens, and 
are supported on wheels, by which they are moved on a 
railway from one end of the building to tho other. They 
are composed entirely of cast-iron, and are fifteen feet long, 
nine broad, and six inobos in thickness.c Across each is 
seen a heavy cylindrical roller, aiql aloiigsidu is a massive 
crane, and other apparatus for lifting the metal. 

When the'composition, or ‘metal,’ as it is Usually 
called, is in a 6t state for being cast, the pot containing 
it is hoisted Out of the fuinace by means of the crane, and 
suspended over one of the tables, which is carefully swept 
down, so that no specks of sand or dust may rest on its 
surfoce. Small iron slips, of the same height os the thick¬ 
ness of the required sheet of glass, are placed all around. 
The pot U then inverted, and the inefol alloweil to run 
gmdually over the surface of the table,''reaching no 
higher than the shallow borders of iron. The heavy 
cylinder is then rolled* over its surface, to smooth it 
down into proper Aape. The whole of the operation is 
conducted in perfect silence, and the glare of the red-hot 
metal cast on the grim, attentive features of tho work- 
mhn, gives a fearful, as well as picturesque appearanco to 
the scene. The glass, as the roller passes over its sur- 
f^. display, like do1(*hin, a great variety of 

billliant coloun. f^'pfocess requires to be conducted 
moat carefolty; for, should any air-bnbhlcs bo produi^, 
they will cause Mistere to appear on the surfece of tho 
plate, which taiust consequently be cut across at the. 
plufe where thw are seen. ‘The basting’ usually takes 
place dnee ea<m day, ar^ the quantity cq^t dai^ at 
Raveiiliatd is genonlly eight tables, or about one thou¬ 
sand sqnar^ifeetof glass, 

■ The Biud^ ef. the plate being left rdugh by t^e east- 
to uhde^ various other processes before it can* 
j^^jked. After Inng a sufficient time in the onnoaliiig 
ovens, gad after the rough edges have been out away, it 
is convey^ in large quantities, by means of a reUfay, to 
' sfaeninding-sheds. The appearance of these is entirely 
diSwent from that of the building wJhexe ^e pMtirm 
iss is performed. The casting-nouse is gtoon^ and 
t; tite grinding-shed is foil of Tight and noise. Plates 
of gbw are here cemented to largo stone-flu^, which 
ate placed.dU'sd|}foM|'df'r«^ar Intervals. . fltWj^lates 
are cemented to mates tbon. The^tofr^ ofBie u^r 
plaM «» plaoei 1^ f^ jforfocss of iJtoqe bttsie&iM t6 


the stone, and the frames are connected by nn iron rod 
with machinery, which causes them to revolve. The one 
surface of glass is thus made to grind tho other. These 
frames are attended by boys, who throw fine sand and 
water alternately on the surface of tho lower piece of 
glass, and who <^nt a rude kind of mng, to keep time 
with the screeebing noise of the machinery and the grat¬ 
ing of the.plates of glass against foe sand and each other. 
M^en one side of the plate has been gi-dund enough, it is 
reversed, and the .mme process is adopted with the other 
side. The glass, on being removed from fois shed, pre¬ 
sents a dim, obscure appearance; foe surface is rough 
and scratched, and it is not yet fit fur use. 11 is then 
conveyed to another shed. wnere it undergoes a similar 
but finer process of grinding. Here tbo upper plates of 
glass are fastened to a frame, which is moved by women. 
If foe plate is small, one woman only .works at it; but 
if large, two or more are necessary. The gloss is then 
taken to he polished—one of tho most doHcate processes 
of all.' This is done by small iroodbn-blockH, rnym-d 
with cloth where they come in contact with the glo-fs, and 
working in frames, which push them backwards and for¬ 
wards oves the surface of tho glass, oh which is strewn a 
reddish hind of polishlng-postc. By the cnnstaiil action 
of these polishers, the plate is at last brought to a beauti¬ 
fully smooth and transparent state, and is then quite fit 
for use. 

Those plates which ore intended for mirrors arc faken 
to another house, where they are ‘ silvered.’ This is iie- 
complishcd by laying down a sheet of tinfoil on a stone 
slab ; nn this somo mercury is poured, in a qiiantily regu¬ 
lated by the size of foe plate. Tho gla.ss is then earefiilly 
pressed down on foe mercury, the pressure loung eqii.il in 
every direction. In a day or two tho mercury eonibines 
with foe tinfoil, and both adhere to foe back of the glas.s, 
thus forming a mirror. This process is likely ere long 
to be superseded by the cheaper and more siraplo proce.ss 
of Mr Drayton, described in No, OB of our present series. 

All these processes are performed on a great seitlc at 
Ilaveiihead. Different houses and different workmen are 
appropriated to foe difforent processus: and so distinct 
arc foe various operations, that a worKnian who 1ms a 
perfect knowledge of one is often very ill-informed iiiioiit 
all tlio rest. Since tho abolition of the duty on glass, 
the demand has become very great, and the quantity 
of plate-glass now used is enormnus. Its effect on the 
appearance of foe shop-fronts in our forge towns is parti¬ 
cularly striking. The great aim now is, to have only o<ie 
pane of glass in one window; and thus shopkeepers are 
unablcd to display their goods to more advantage, and to 
produce a more pleasing efiect than could be done iindi'r 
the old system uf numerous pones. 

Tho manufacture of crown-^lass is a process quite dif¬ 
ferent from that which has just been described.' Tlic 
' metal ’ is prepared in a similar manner; and as .soon as it 
is ready for use, foe workman inserts a tube into the melt¬ 
ing-pot (which still remains in foe fUrtiaoe), and gathers 
on the end of it such a quantity of foe metal as, from 
long experience, he knowii i'WsuffleiMt fo form a etrcular 
piece of glass, 'Ibe metal adheres r^ily to the iron, and 
is kept from filling off by the tube being turned miiidly 
round. It is then rolled on ui iron ridb, ahd, by a lillle 
blowing, is mode to expadd and Msaihe a long pear-like 
form. At fois stage foe itubb is handed to qneth'cr 
woricmiui, who blows it still more, and heats it at other 
funiaces, until it expands into a nearly form. 

When ibis is accompfiiihed, foe blower reilk’the tnbo in 
a horizontal jiositton, and miofoer workman gathers a 
stnall portion of mefol on foe end of ab iron rod, by 
means of which he attache fob ori|[bhl globular mass to 
his rod. The tube is then wifodfown, and the globe eon- 
veyed to foe mbtifo of rfobfoer jfonmuie, i^forc which it is 
m^e td revolve. It if bsapti^l iixi, W' how foe glass 
then gradually expands!, cehiftfiigll^, IfotH, ib a (ew 
mibutes, it acquires a form of about 

five foet in diametfo. iCbf.tl^r'efTmd awtw, the edges 
glowing irf a bri|iht*red..folf|lfo end placiid on a soft 
where fob ik leating on the sor- 

fitef.ef wit foatk it ueually foiled a 
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‘ bull’« 9 yo.’ The piece is instantly lifted and placed in 
a peipciidiciilar position in the annealing oven, where it 
reniaiiis about two days, after which it » read; fi>t usoi - 
There is another kind of glass made, in St Helens, 
called sheet-glass. It was first maanfactur^ % Qe^ 
many, and the principal workmen engaged in 'it hero 
arc foreigners. The process in eomh respects i-esomhlel 
that by which crown-glass is ihade, the difference beihg, 
that the glass is blown ipto » oylinderi circular at one 
end and i^nuvex at the other. As may he imagined, it is 
rety difficult to make the glass assume this form. After 
the workman has blown it into a long oral ah^, be 
stops the end of the tube, and heats the opposi^ end 
of the glass at the furnace. The air is thus made to ex¬ 
pand, and to break, for its escape, an aperture at the end 
of the glass, which, by heating and turning, is enlarged 
until it is precisely of the same diameter os the whole 
iiinss. The convex end is made to fly off by causing it 
to 1)6 heated and then suddenly cooled. A hollow glass 
cylinder then remains. A diamond is drawn across this 
from top to Irottom, and it is removed to an oven, where 
it is |)iacod in a borisontal position. The action of the 
hi-at pauses it to divide where the diamond has been 
dniuii, and the W'orkman, by moans of a piece of burnt 
wood, Biiioutbs it down to a plane surface. It is then 
plafpil upright in the annealing oven. None but those 
who luivo felt it, can form any idea of the intense heat 
which has to be endured in many of these establishments. 
Tlic visitor, iinaorustoiiiGd to it, is, soon after entering 
1 1)0 gliiss-Iiousc. bathed in perspiration'; and there arc 
low who Pan look for more than a few seconds on the 
j\:nrfull.v-bright white glow of some of the furnaces. 

itesidos these gloss-work's, St Helens contains fivo 
found rips—three for brass, and trfo for iron; several 
manIIfactories of earthenware; and various other works. 
Imlopd, from thcqiiantity of coal used in thp.so establish¬ 
ments, iind the elaborate seicntific processes wliich arc 
llicre <-arriod on from day to day, this town may be rc- 
•riirded as a great laboratory, where the coarsest end 
Didpst materials are, amid smoke, rubbish, and intense 
licat, changed by the skill of iiiaii into hoautiful articles^ 
to miiiistor to tho wants and luxuries of life. 


THE MIBNIGHT BIDE, 
nv PKItCT n. ST TORN. 

Ss>MK years ago, when the Amcric.an fhr company and 
the lliidsuii B.vy traders carried on a powerful opiMisi- 
timi 1o each other in the wild and rocky territory of tlie 
Oivgoti, several little forts were erected in the interior, 
wiicnre the commerce in peltries was made with the 
Indians. One of tliese, to which our tale refers, was 
Iilanted in a green and secluded valley, where pasture 
for oittle ami comfort for man were as much as possible 
combined with security and safety, A little stream, 
bordered with cotton-wood and aspens, affonlcd a con¬ 
stant supply of water; while in the grand and magnifi¬ 
cent valley d! the Bayou Salade, at no great distance, 
pastured, in inexhaustiMe thousands, the buffalo and the 
elk; its rivers .ifixiundbg, moreover, with the bearer, 
whose skius pdneipaljly induce the hunters to tempt the 
dangers of the grew'Atuericati wilderness. In this spot, 
known as Spofcan Eort,- dames hlTberson, tlie 
owner ,au4 gov^c* of wild locality. M'Pheraon 
was a ScotchmfinI’ who in early days had left^fe native 
miintry a poor lad, And now, by the exercise of that 
|>crseverance ^hitiraoterutie of bis country men, bad ■at¬ 
tained the posittoR of* A wdli-to^o mercliant. Of an 
enterpijsing dUpQsiri<gi, 'he had into tlie in¬ 

terior in seandi of wesl^; AUd havhig fur some 
two years settled blm'self ^ ib^ thhre driven 

a thriviug trade with the {ndiaus, ^,e impedi¬ 
ments tiirown in his dray by his Nothifig can 

equal the excitsSnebt of this pSeeAidons commerce. It 
is tho edhstant effuft On 'Btb part ^ uppoaitiop -epm- 
panics and.tra^s to.outrg^crmBte .either, to^aiutttwy 
blind their opptoents as ^ thek degtinisitieis and piAds, 
as w^ M to be ever ia the ffNt ’tmih effl^ 


give rise to almost superhuman exertions, And tend to 
sharpen tiic wits of all parties in a verjr sensible man¬ 
ner. He wlio shows the greatest knowledge of Indian 
tastes, of the haunts of the*bMirer and liou9klo,’'af the 
tinm to move and the tihie to gq Ihio ^in)^ quartens, 
is sure to make the most sucoetkhi ciamps^. llTtier- 
soil was shrewd and acut^ wad these qwftiea tWrvfng 
him in good stead, his afiairii advanced in a very satis* . 
factory manner. • ■ 

Itgvas about tw years after the establishment of tHd 
fort, and when ajfwere in activity and bustle, that Ed- 
wmd Bay, a yamg Louisianian, obtained sn appoint¬ 
ment uuder tm^wner, and travelling the whole d'utance 
from New OJeans, liad conveyed a cargo of inerdhan- 
diso for theMK of the company. In addition to this, he 
bad taken «), to rejoin her father. Miss'M'Pherson and ! 
a female ^tendant. So peculiar and so long a journey I 
had thrown tho young people much together, imd with- 
out any reflection with regard to their difibrcnce of ; 
{Hwitiun, a mutual aflectiun had arisen betw^q them. 
Under tlicse circumstances the voya^ up tlie Missis¬ 
sippi and across the vast interior plains was of a must 
agreeable bhaiacter. Both lingered upon deck to admire 
the bluffs and grassy plains, the vast interminable 
prairies; and never wearied of their gexe. The desert 
even had. charms; and when the Itocky Mountains 
burst uiioii them in all their sublimity, their pleasure 
w as complete. At length, however, tliey arrived at their 
journey’s end. Bay becsirae a clerk, and Miss M'l’hcrson 
presided over the*estHblishinent, as the daughter of tho 
owner was-in duty bound to do. Whatever might have i 
been the lady’s feelings, the poor clerk sought not to ' 
leanff lie fc4t the difference of station, and, shrinking ' 
from any manifestatioif of his aspiring hopes, attended ■ 
to his business honestly and diui^nily, but without : 
ever showing the slightest enthusiasm for the avoca- [ 
tion. Under these circumstances he was considered use- ! 
fill in his way, hut failed to excite that notice which 
might have led to Ins advancement. Beserved and 1 
taciturn, even liis mistress thought herself deceived in 
him. With the excitement of their happy journey, all . 
his energies apjieared to have departed. The truth was, , 
tiiat Kay, wlio was not of a sanraine disposition, saw ] 
no means of rising to a level with his master, and al- j 
lowcil despondency to unnerve his spirit. | 

Aboiit three months after his arrival, tlie time ap- ' 
proaclied whciiAthe annual interview with the various | 
Iniiiaiis toidc place: a meeting of much importance, os ! 
then the whole fortunes of the year were decided. U j 
was usual to appoint a place for the natives to camp,J 
with their beaver and other skigs, where the riyu ! 
traders then repaired, and whoever offered the-best ! 
price, obtained a ready and profitable market. About ' 
two days before the time apfointed, the beads of tlie ' 
fort were seated at their evening meal.' I’leitty and 
variety made up for ^eUeaefeiinnd seasonings. Buffalo, 
deer meat, trout, salmon, wnMMH^ all alxmndetl on the 
board—round which sat MTherson, his doogliter, Ray, i 
and tlirge otlier clerks. The whole party weicengag^ ; 
in discussing the good things before them, when a j 
bustle was heard without, and, after tJic pause of a mo- | 
miht, a lialf-bred hunter a^ared ou the threshold. | 
‘ What news, Niek?’ saiiTOlThcrsoq, who recognised ; 
in the intruder a scout sent out to fearn the proceedings | 
dftim rival traders. I 

‘Bad,’ said Nick, advancing. ‘Master BtthlgjlUfei-i 
ahead of Simkan. The Indians all at camp alftady, i 
with plenty beaver. Master Sublette bl^' Up all, but j 
him got no tobacco, so he send away to Brown for some; 
then smoke, and buy all Uie beaver.’ ■ 

‘ Why, tiiat is good news,’ said M'Phcrson laughing; 
'if Sublette Ims do tifoacco, all is right. W.e'JjjMe 
tdent)’’; and not an Iqdiau will scU a skin until heTM^ 
hsid a good puff at tlie pipe of peace. So up, my men,’ 
be contiAued, addjesiiin^Uia clerks; ‘you must away 

, Bod out-general Suhtette, by taking Johnson a good sup- 

f ply (4 the wi^’.' 

I All vMy nnet’ yaM Kick with a knowmg j«tk of bis 
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I head; ‘but Sublette him^lniqw a.tdck worth two of 
i that. A hundred Blackfeet are outlying in the wooda, 
: and not a soul will teadf the maim until ^ey are 
' gone.’ ■ j,; i' 

I * The BIaekfoett'<t0M,U‘Pberson ; * then we are de* 

' feated surely. What i> to he done f ’ 




I: ‘If JohnVHi, out agent, had but one,’ replied the trader 
despondlngly, ‘all would be right. It is impossible, 
however; and tUa year is lost to me.f, e ' 

'By no meant,' said the clerk, riJ^g, with all his 
native energy and fire beaming in hisPeye; ‘Johnson 

I shall^aye the bale, or my scalp shall in a Black>^ 
foot lodge befbre morning I’ 

' * Edward I’ exolaimcd the daiighter with«n alarmed 

II which opened the fatiier’a eyes to wim hitherto 
! had been a profound secret. 

jj ‘Are you in earnest, Mr Ray?’ said M'PIieraon 
j I gravely, and even sternly. 

! I *I am, siri give mu Wild Polly’ (a favourite m.ire), 

I ‘ and trust to me for accomplishing your wislics.’ 

I ■ You will go alone then?’ 

i ‘Twill.’ 

M'Phcrson ordered the mare he valued so much to 
be saddled, and in half an hour Edward Ray, with two 
bales of tobacco behind him, and armed to the teeth, 

' sallied fortli from Spoken amid the plaudits of the whole 
party, whose astonishment regarded less the pcrilous- 
i ness of the adventure, than the character of the man 
j wlto undertook it. Miss MTherson,'conscious of the 
I interest she hod betrayed in her father’s clerk, hastily 
retired to her chamber; while the fatlier, after care- 
j fully fastening the gates, and pqpting proper sent&ms, 
I lit his pipe and seated himself, absorbed in reflection, 
I by the huge fireplace in the principal apartment. Great 
! smokers are your Indian traders, who in more things 
than one resemble the men with whom tlmy have to 
deal. ^ 

Meanwhile Edward Ray, after leaving the fort, rode 
slowly down the valley, reflecting on the a iscst course 
to pursue. Before him was a journey of seventy miles, 
with a hundred wild Indians thirsting for a pale face 
victim; tho no less welcome that he owned a horse, and 
I carrial a rare prize in the shape of two b.ales of tobacco. 
I Ray felt that he had rashly ventured on a wild and 
doubtful enterprise, and, under ordinary circumstances, 
would have soon turned back; but he knew the opinion 
his fallows had of him, end felt with pride that no one 
had offered even to accompany him. Besides, in tlic pre- 
«cnco of her he loved, he had undertaken his bold task, 
and was determinedathat she should not think him in¬ 
different and timid. A ride of half an hour brought him 
out of the vall^, and upo^ the skirt of a plain of some 
extent. Here Ray halted,' and gazing upon the prairie 
that lay at his feet, endeavoured to discover some sign 
of the Blackfeet Tl;u miMin shoj;} brightly upon the 


. 11 ot tne jJiaoKreet. nj&tWAn sho*;} brightly upon the 
I waters and woods, ainr^rc 'a sound disturbed the still¬ 
ness of an American night in the wilderness. Ray felt 
the influence of ilie hour and the place; and fnegetting 
all but the delight of travelling by the moonlight over 
that plain, removed thousands of miles from civilisation, 
sot spurs if. his mare, and totted swiftly along the path 
leading Jn the direction o^tho Indian mart It was 
I some tithe ere the young clerk paused, and then a sudden 
I hesitation on the part of his mare brought him back to 
•4 •'CbAMyNSMtiss. Raising his eyes, he found himself dose 

I upon a wood, l^twcen wliich and a somewhat broad river 
'' he had now to''pass. A single glance told him that In- 

II dians were near, as a Itoht smoke rose from amid tho 
'; todi; whether they had yet discovered him, was a inat- 

ter of nnhertainty. Rav tlierefore determine^ to make 
. o -hoM dash; and, trusting to his beast, rode ii a hard 
lollop along the skirt of the forest. The moment he 
: neatra the trees, his hand upon his ri^, he listened with 
I the most anxions attention. Not a sound, save the 
clatter of his nnidiod maie^ was besfd, until he'hdd half- 
cleared fha dank^us cover. 'Ihen eanie the ilOd&d of 


with the crack of rifles. His enemies were in ftiH chase. 
Now it was that the gallant steed put forth her energy-, 
and nOw It was that Ray’s spirit rose, and that he felt 
hltsnself a man, with aH a man’s energies, and also with 
all a man’s lore of life Looking back, be saw the wad 
Lidian warriors coming fast towards him, but still not 
gainiog ground; and he felt sure, did he loosen his pre- 
ciAs merchandise, and give it up to tho pursuers, that 
he could with ease outetiip them. But he was resolved 
to serve his master's Interests, and he urged his laclen 
steed to her utmost. An hour passed in this manner. 
The howling, whooping Indians, half a himdrod in num¬ 
ber, galloppi^ madly after him, their long spears waving 
in tho moonlight, and their black htdr streaming to the 
wind. 

Before him lay a cone-brake, where the reeds rose 
, ten feet, dry, parched, and crackling. Tlirough this lay 
the path of the fugitive. Ray looked forward to tho 
welcome shelter, determined to make a stand; and there, 
at the veij entrance, stood, mounted on a tall horse, an 
opposing foe. Clutching a pistol, the clerk elcnehcd his 
teeth, and rode madly against this new opponent, who, 
just in time to save himself, cried, ‘ All right—Saucy 
Nick!’ There was no time for greeting, and away tliey 
scampered through the cane-brake; not before, however, 
the half-bred had cast a br.md amid the reeds. Tliey 
had not proceeded a hundred yards ere a wall of fire 
rose between th^m and their pursuers. Magnifleent 
was the scene which' now greeted the ndmiriiig eyes of 
Edward Kay as he halted on tl»e other side of the brake. 
The reeds, scorched by the summer sun, were as inflam¬ 
mable as straw, and the flames spread with aslonish- 
ing rapidity to the tight and loft. The poor birds that 
sheltered in the morass below, alarmed, rose on the 
wing, and flying a few hundred yards, halted to gaze at 
the fire, which seemed to fascinate them; the wild ani¬ 
mals, too, clinging to their lairs nntU the fire touched 
their very nostrils, would then unwillingly rise, and, 
leaping over it, scour over tho black plain of cinders in 
the rear of the flames. As the two fugitives retreated, 
‘the scene became more magnificent, for the blaze was 
then seen in the distance creeping to the right and left 
in sparkling and brilliant chains. Then, as the wind 
arose, it hurried after them: as the roar of a distant 
cataract it was heard; while the heavens were overcast 
with the dense volumes of smoke that ascended. 

‘ Aw.ay r cried Nick, urging ills steed to the utmost; 
‘ the Fire-spirit is awake; he rides in yonder cloud 1 
Away, or our hones will be mingled tvith those of the 
red men upon this plain.’ 

‘ But, Nick,’ said Ray, as Bide by side they dashed 
across tho prairie, ‘how met we? I left you at tho 
fort?’ 

‘ No 1 Nick start half an hour before. Wouldn’t let 
brave warrior go by himself. Found him chased by In¬ 
dians—Blackfeet; but Indian no take Master Ray. N ick 
know trick worth two of that. But hnsht’ lie added, 
as they gained the entrance of a valley; * the hoofs of 
our horses liavo waked the great Fire-spirit; but wo 
are not yet free. Blackfeet in valley,* 

■ At this intimation of their bdng i^ain about to meet 
aTarty of their enemies. Hay prepared Ijh arms bnee 
more, and then patting the neck of his ^antr steed, 
urged her at a tattling pace through, tjie ivaltey. A 



borses'i&''punmt, and then tiie Blackfeet war^hoo^ 


lowed uowly for some.time.' At,length, Binlsfled that 
he had baffled pnrtiiU, the halt'jisw once more entered 
upon tho usual track, sind, befeto daylight reached the 
great camp, where the Indlshe. had. pftch^’th^ tents 
with a view to traffle witii, ^ irtyal white nien’. 

To the rfeht 'trere the" \in%onl of BuUette; to the left 
thOM t>f Jofipsoh, M^otton’s agent. They found the 
latter bi'vetjr bM spliitB, as his rival was expected to 
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receive the neceHary supply of tobacco in the course of 
the afternoon, when nil chance for Spoken, woi^4 have 
been over. As, however, Bay details ^ (Meet of hie 
journey, and the success which had.ll> the 
agent’s eyes glistened, and at length his e^^aflned with 
n chuckle, ‘ Bravo, Mr j, I should just Kke to he' i» 
your shoes; for if you iuiveu*t mado old j&lao’s fortune,' 
my name is not j^ohnson. Sttch prime beavers you 
never saw. By the immoirtal hehd of General Jackson 
but you are a lucky dog]’ Bay expressed his satisfac¬ 
tion .it having been of such great service; and after a 
hasty meal, the traders began their day's work. Birst j 
tiie chiefs were summoned, and regaled, to the conster¬ 
nation of Sublette, with a liberal and identlihl smoke. 
Seated round the agent’s tent, the Spokan, Eamioops, 
Chaudieves, Sinapoil, and other Indians, enjoyed with 
nnmixed satisfaction what to them is a most precious 
luxury. The agent was most Uboral of the weed: not 
a fdnglo Indian was forgotten: and when the barter 
conimencol, the gratified aborigines 'testified their de- 
liglkt by disposing of their skins in an caually liberal 
manner. Such, indeed, was the activity of tlie Spokan 
agcr.t, and of his assistant Bay, that when Sublette re¬ 
ceived at length his supply of tobacco, not a beaver nor 
even a sknnk-skiii remained for which he could trade. 
Well aware that the Blackfeet, when once dircovered, 
would draw off, Bay, after a brief hour of repose, bor¬ 
rowed a fresh liorse, and hurried back towanls the fort 
Bis journey was tedious in the extreme, for tlie smoul¬ 
dering grass rendered it as unsafe as it was disagreeable. 
At length, however, the young clerk, to whom had re¬ 
turned much of his former despondent fi’chiig, came 
once more in sight of Spokan, where he was received 
witli open arms, as was Nick, who accompanied him. 

M’Plicrson, eager to learn the result of the young 
man’s journey, drew him to his counting-house, and 
motioning him to a seat, installed himself at his ledg(>r, 
with pen in hand. Bay began his story, and, to the 
evident surprise of the merchant, related the dangers 
which had befallen him, and the manner hi which he, 
had escaped. At length ho came to that part of his 
story which referred to the ex.traordinary quantity and 
excellence of the beavers which had been obtained by 
means of his bold undertaking. 

‘ Know, lad,’ said old MThersou, quite delighted, ‘ that 
yij|U have brought me the best year's trade I have had 
yet. Besides, man, 1 count it no small thing to have 
beat Captain Subletto—the roost cunning trader on the 
frontier.’ 

' I am very mndi gratified,’ said Bay, ‘ tliat I have 
been anyway instrumental in serving you.’ 

‘ Ah, that is all very well,’ interrupted M’Pherson, 
pnsliing his spectacles from their proper position to one 
above his eyes; ’ but just tell me fraiikly, Mr Bay, 
why you, who are geuerdly so slow and cold, should i 
all of a sudde^ take so much trouble to do mo a ser-1 
vice?’ 

’ It was the first time,’ replied Bay, ‘ that 1 ever had 
’ an imporiunity of doing what others would not do.’ 

‘ Of),’ said the trader, still more eutightoned, ' and 
do you not expect any share in the great advantage of 
lost night’s adventure?' 

‘ That I leave to you, sir.' 

* New, Mr Bay,’ said the trader with n smiley' I wish 
you womd bo tiiqroughly ftank with me. I can see 
plainly enohgh l^t you nave had some reason for your j 
constant lack of 'energy, and. some equally good reason 
for. suddenly, when, you could re^ serve me, risking 
your lii^to do ^ X sw. again, spei^ out. Have you 
any coipupt .of^n^hie m which to .complain? Is your 
salary too Small?' Ytitir'^cliaaoM of pomoUon—do they 
sdcm too remote ? You have doubled, my fortune: let 
me do you some serviqftin return.’ 

Ray determined to he plaip. 'He saw that the 
’ worthy merchant was s(^ In paH lit the dark, and he 
resolved to' enlighten turn. ’ My ambition, 8ir,.ha8 keen 
to share your good fortune; and did my bop^ ext^d 
as fu as my wishes, I might say 1 have hoped one day 


te jibiSeis' all jrou now hdd.*'. Thif was said with a 
Ijfrktng smile that still more pnxsled M?£^ersoiK, ' 

‘ What I would you he a ggrtner. jronbg man ? 'fhe, 
idea is a boM one; hut, after whs^ you havel dona; I tek 
.nO insuperable bar to it.’ ■ 

‘Sir,’ said Ray hnrriedly,' ‘I am content'to be Vour 
derk, if you will, aU my Ufisj hut you have a, daughter, 
witliout whom wealth would be contemptible, and 
poverty insufiTeraUe.’ 

‘ 'Vfheugh S’ enpd the astonished merchant; ‘ sits the 
wind in that qu^r ? And pray, sir, does my daughter 
know of this t'J 

• She does.^ou will recollect our long journey, when 
we were inwarable companions?' 

‘ OI 4 I r«olIect all; find pray, does my daughter en¬ 
courage y»?’ 

I ‘She #ul speak for herself, dear fhther,’ exclaimed 
the young girl, who, entering, bad caught the import 
of their conversation. ’ I did encourage him, because 1 
thought he deserved to be your. son. Of late, Mr Bay 
had almost induced roe to regret my resolution; but 
his recent devotion in your service convinced mo that 
he was still the Edward Ray I had travelled with from 
New Orleans.’ 

‘ And BO,’ said the old man iicttishly, * you have ar¬ 
ranged it all, it seems, and I am to have no voice or 
will?’ 

' We have arranged nothing, dear father, and leave 
it all to you.’ , 

It will readily be believed that Edward Ray and Mary 
M'Plieraon had no great difflcolty in talking over the 
ktnikhearted* trader. In a few weeks after, Bay was 
not only son-in-law, but partner at Spokan; and I be¬ 
lieve that none of the parties has had yet any cause to 
regret the ‘midnight ride’ over tlie bluff-surrounded 
prairies of the wild Oregon. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

THE RAGE FOR CROUWERl:. 

We shall now probably have a rage for Cromwell, to 
last some time, as a make-up for the injustice witli 
which his memory baa been treated during tlie past two 
centuries. Mr Carlyle has set the fashion, and already 
Cromwell ribbons are sported at many inferior Lipells. 
No one caj)i ndiv be suffered to s.ay a word against this 
celebrated personage, under pain of an irajputation of 
Dryosdustism, fiuukeyism, and many other urms terrible 
to weak brains. What perfect f^lly, nevcrtiieless, ia 
all this! The man who slaughtered thousands of de-. 
fenceless people, in order to terrify a nation into 'sub¬ 
mission—a vmry pretty example, truly, of the principle 
of ‘ doing evu that good might follow’—who, finding 
parliaments troublesome, ma^e liis council ordinances 
pass as laws—who,niavinj!lRHMllirown a monarchy, 
professedly for the benefit of the people, was not un¬ 
willing to take the crown to himself and his own family 
—tills man to be an object of undivided worship! 
Surely nothing but the hatred of something else coidd 
make men love Cromwell so much—like Ilazlitt lauding 
Napolcon'beuausc he was ■> detested by the legitima- 
tists. Svhat on eartli is thero to object to in the good 


Wliy should wc not see and acknowledge tliat Crrah^Il 
was only one of the class of warrior grants, although 
comparatively a well-meaning one. Surete hothlng but 
a ridiculous truckling dread of tiiat to'.wnich he stood 
in oppositiiOD, could dictate Sn exclusivisra of piane- 
gyric so utterly absurd. 

TBK FREQUENT BREXXDlG 0$ UBOS BEIXS. 


An ingenious mechanieul correspondent suggests, that 
the ftequent breaking pf large bells, by whicli so tepoh 
expense is occasionally incurred by car^rations* cathe¬ 
dral chapters, veitrk^ gnd otiier. bodies, ia very pro- 
bal:^ owing to the partial manner in which tine mking 
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icreral yean. In the year 1824, he wm . I 7 

ill health to travel, and he visited Eoxope, and. 
over England, France, Germany, and Hollaltd, o^tottng 


an iin{)fovement in book's for the jmuntf, estahUshed* 
himself in Boston, and commenced the or profes¬ 
sion, os it is more genteelly .called, of anthorlhipt Sinw 
that time he has produced riomethirtvand odd volnmii 
under the signature of “Peter Parley,” wnidi have 
passed through a great munbct' of oditions In America 
and in this country, and inany of them have been trans¬ 
lated into fttreim language*. Hr Goodrich informed 
me that a fi'iend of his had actually met with oue of his 
books “ done" into Persian t wid I have seen a Constan¬ 
tinople edition of one ot ^e earliest of the “Parley” 
series. 

‘ Of some of these work*, more than 60,000 copies are 
cireiUatcid annually. In 1824 Mr Goodrich published 
“ Tlie Token,” the first annual which ever appeared in 
America; and for fourteen years he continued to edit 
it, during which time he contributed most of the poems, 
of which he is known to he the author. IliS “ Fireside 
Kducafion ” was composed in sixty days. Whilst be was 
(liscliarging his. duties as a member of the Hassautm- 
Bctts senate, and superintending his publislibig estab¬ 
lishment. 

' lie told me, in the course of a conversation, that he 
had adopted the name of “ Peter Parley,” as he wtstied 
the talcs be told children to be related by a pssipiug 
old gentleman, who could talk‘and “parley” witli them. 
“ When [ first used it, I little thought,” ssdd he, “ tlmt 
before long it, would be better known than my own.” 

• During the disastrou* panic which occurred some 
ye.ars i;go iu the American money-market, Mr Good¬ 
rich, in common with hundreds of others, was a sufferer 
to a very serious extent. Previously to the calanuty he 
hud built himself a beautiful mansion at Koxbury, near 
Boston, and near It a lodge of very clogant design. 
Here he hod fondly hoped to spend the evening of his 
days in the enjoyment of competence, and even of 
afHuence. Bat the crash cante; and one dreary day 
Peter Parley, after aU his hard work, found Uimself 
stripped of every dollar; and, instead of being inde¬ 
pendent in circUmstancoS, ten thousand dollars in debt 
But he was not the man to despair; and, acting upon 
the principles of perseverance and industry he had so 
often iobulcated, he “ never gave up,” but set Ids shoul¬ 
ders once more to the wheel, and, with a willing heart 
and cheerful hope, commenced life anew. He was not 
so young .-is when he Jrst wrote books; but the mine 
was yet inexhausted; his arm was still vigorous, and 
lie recommenced Working in the veins of knowledge, 
lie was a prvident man, and so he sold his large house, 
imd, with Ins accomplished wife and young family, re¬ 
moved )q the lodge, which his taste soon converted into 
a charming home; “ and,” said Mrs Goodriidi to me, 
when I visited them a .tew mon&s ego, “ we are just as 
happy as we were there.” Day and night toiled Peter 
.Vartey, flinging off hook after book witli unc.vampled 
rapidity,,ml[ttl fortune B^Hed on her patient wooer, and 
partially' restored him that of sriiich chance had de¬ 
prived nhfl. Etlfl he U toiling ter ttie diildren, and, 1 


indescribable ehUriu Vhtch pervades Petm''B later works I 
may be ascribed ICo thlsisircumstiBnce.' 

Talk With interest of a literary life spent in garrets j 
aim iirle^fejl How iuflnitoly migre interesting this pic¬ 
ture ai outhorm^ practised amidst the 

.unosteutmbuh'udhiteili whje)) iflidm k rutioiud man’s 
aufiideiicyh'''■ 

“ ■ ". mmk'tMB ifoors. ' ■ 

, To a conmsdn being ^ tiii's Wortdi'igire alraost inevit¬ 
able ^rtonately not invmiablo) result of h^g patel- 
mouii^ exalted above hi* feuow-c|teatiiah% '^0 


neee^ty of applying to any useful emidoyment; is the 
bteation of‘a peculiar selfishness. He'.upmite think of 
the lyorld a* made for him and hie ^one; the 
other daises appear as mere servfla shpendo^ whose 
merits are to be estimated dnly b^ne they 

give and the services they render—too well onw they. 

. make a tolerable living, and by no means cutltied'to 
cmnplain if they be occasionally cheated out of^e 
fimits of their labours. Against such a spirit’it VfouM 
apparently require all the efforts of a high princi{de to 
makediead. It is}perhaps the moat dangerous {unrti- 
culor in the posit^ of an exalted class, however other¬ 
wise circumstan,^, for it gaUs the very soul of id 
beneath them, ^ 

It is curiouP'to sec two men so identified with W 
cavalier priMiples as lliiilter Scott and David Hume 
allowing mat natnral feelings on this point to escape 
Ifiem, as wgrfind in their resjiective biographies. The 
farmer does so in speaking of his tether as an agent for 
landed men. ‘ Must attorneys,' says he, ‘ have been 
sua]>ected, more or less jusUy, of making their own 
fortune at the expense of their clients: my tether’s fttc 
was to vindicate bis calling from the stain in one in¬ 
stance, for id many cases his clients contrived to ease 
him of considerable smna Many worshiptel and bo- 
knighted names occur to my memory, who did liim the 
honour to run in his debt to the amount of thousands, 
and to {my him with a lawsuit, or a commission of 
hankruptoy, as the case happened But they are gone 
to u different accounting, and it would be ungenerous to 
visit tlieir disgrace upon their descendants.’ 

We have an escapade of Hume’s tbclings in reference 
to a gentlcmai^of noble family (the brother of an carlX 
who cfiose to make up tqhkn when he thought he cooid 
be of service to him, albeit he had previously overiooked 
the pliilusopher. The chreumstauco occurred whjsn 
Hume WHS secretary to the embassy, and in the Maze of 
distinction, ntiParis in 1764. We may imagine with 
what teelings liis friemi Dr Blair read the following, in 
reply to a letter in iriiich lie had requested lluum to 

introduce Colonel L-‘ to the f.‘ood company where 

^011 arc,’ and ‘ put liim on the best methods of joying 
and improving himself at Paris—‘ Before I was fe- 

voured with yours, I had seen Colonel L- , who 

waited on me, as is usual with the British who come to 
I’aris. I returned his visit, and introduced him to the 
aiubasaador, who asked him to dinner among seven or 
eight of his countrymen. You will be surprised, jx-rlwjw, 
when 1 teuton that this is the utmost of the civilities 
which it will ever be possible for luc to show Mr L — 
For as to the ridiculous idea of foreigners, that I might 
introduce him to the good company at Paris, noUiing cia 
he more impracticable. I know not one teinily to which 
1 could iiresent such a man—silent, grave, awkward, 
speaking ill the language; not distinguished by any 
exploit, or acience, or art. . . . Your -recommendations 
have great weight witji me; jAULl am not mistaken, 

1 have often seen (kibnel T/-=T"face in Edinburgh. 
It is a little late he has bethonglit himself of being am- 
biijmit, 8»you say, of being introduced to my acquaint¬ 
ance. The only favour 1 can do liim is to advise him, 
as as he has seen Paris, to go to a provincial town, 
where people are less shy of admitting new acquaint¬ 
ance, and arc less delicate juugca of belwviour.’ 

No one can reasonably doubt that botii Scott qwi' 
Hume^verc alive, where necessary, to tlie sdfislMteMi'So 
besetting, as we have said, witli those wliom, a*i«'(^s, 
these men worsliippcd. Both men, too, manifested in 
life a hardy spirit of practical independencewhich seems 
totally at variance witii their temtps teitpeetiing arUft- 
ciol distinctions of andent date« I>o^ not this tend to 
make moraand mote dear the prindplsi tee lately ouaea- 
vonred to illustrate, that men sometimes cmbracessm^ 
profess obnoxious tlieoriea, hem^of HiO very purity^ 
their own hearts firoai oB HiesS theories 
With the great mioatid and the prat philorepber.imke, 
the andent rapka and institatioDa were favowntos 
of the imBgination» noil tha reason. They gave stihem 











qudities out of the ricfiM'c^ fkhcy, as men do 
weir mistresses, and dewd. fund yoHhipped 

' them. Snt all tide ^ahqiute ebmpatihle'vith dis^8i> 
time on their wn pairt'tdosfe humhle and Mndlyfin 
CTcry respect of jdiose which an undue ex> 

altatibn tends to create; and such, we know, really were 
the predominant moral qualities of both men. , 


8UMMABT Ot SAVINGS' BANES. 

A hf the collective accounts of the savings’ 

hanlU diattdbuted over Great BritaKi and Ireland, has 
rece^y hpen drawn up and publi^;^ by Mr John 
Tifd Pratt, the barrister appointed tm(^rtify the rules 
of friendly societies and savings’ bank&v The account 
is closed to the 20th of No-ramber 1844)^nd presents 
data for redectiona and deductions of an ex^^emely 
tiiying and interesting character. 

It would be rash to condndo that the amount of de¬ 
posits in these provident institutions is an indication of 
universal prosperity; because two sections of the cora- 
munity do not share in their advantages—namely, those 
who are too poor to have money to save, and those who, 
being too rich, make use of bai^s of higher pretensions. 
There is, however, a third section of the nation—^hap- 

^ far from a small one—consisting of frugal and in- 
trious individuals in the humbler ranks of society, 
who may be designated the savings’-bank class. They 
arc the working part of the community—its sinews; 
and, in . BO ominentiy-p^uctive aiM manufacturing a 
countnr as ours, unquestionably the most important 
part 01 the nation. *1110 inference, thc^^orc, is as in¬ 
evitable as \t is pleasing, that ^lie larger the capital in 
savings’ banks, the more healthy the condition of the 
nation at large. Keeping these considerations in view, 
all must be gratified to learn that at the end of the year 
1844, the deposits in the 577 Havings’ hanks existing 
in tlie three kingdoms amounted to the amazing sum 
of Xi.31,275,636, accruing from 1,012,473 separate ac¬ 
counts ;* the average amount of each .account being 
L.27,18a Since 1844, twolve additional savings’ banks 
have been established—a circumstance which leads to 
tlie anticipation that, when the 1845 account comes to 
bo made up, it will bo found greatly to exceed its im¬ 
mediate predecessor. 

By the rules of regularly-appointed savings’ banks, 
no depositor can invest more tlian L.36 in any one year, 
ending on the 20th November; nor more than L.1.50 
altogether. Should the maximum sum be permitted to 
lie and accumnlatc at interest, no interest is idlowcd 
after it has risen te L.200. The rate of interest payable 
to the trustees and managers by the government is 
L.3, 5 b. per cent., whilst that payable to depositors must 
not exceed L.3, Os. lOd. per cent, per anilum. The dif¬ 
ference in these rates of interest provides a fhnd for 
office expenses.f - *.» i 
^ When w« look inrome particulars of the summary, 
find a few fiv.'ts which speak for themselves, and 
. others which admit of interesting comment. i,To begin 
vritb England;—At tho end of 1844 it had 445 banks, in 
which 813,601 single depositors had placed L.23,469^371. 
More than half of them Qmmely, 461,195),were credi¬ 
tors for sums not exceeding L.20. Besides individuals, 
18j689 friendly and charitable societies had placed in 
the English saving’ banks L.1,643,494; so that (he total 
of %cc«unts was 832,290, and of deposits L.25,112,865, 


e The nnmher ot dopoittors greatly exooeds the anmher of ao- 
oohnti', Inaeihiieh as 10,631 of the latter are those ef Mendly 
societies, each made up of at least twenty timea .tlw' numher of 
memtert. It may thenfore he reasoaahly (wmiiqfed, that ihe 
MOber ot parsons In Immediate and Indirect commmlileatton with 
nwring*' banks-^asladlHg the worlcmen in variona malmfactorlei 
who cluh together d'slogle account—is not mnoh under one million 
andahsU. t, < . . 

i Tbelaetia(meaa.taof parllamont kr whiob savtag^ hsnJN are 
jpyw to August 1844. U Is thf ^ iutid 8th of 


Taking these facts as a data for England, we find that, 
contrary to general ex^tation, the English are more 
provident ttmn their nmghhours; for, qs the single de¬ 
positors amount to 813,Mii out ^ a popifiation of more 
than fifteen millions, ife.foUowi tiiat one in^idual out 
of t8| was in 1844 a saving^’ bank depositor. The 
average amount of each deposit was L,38. 

In turning to Scotland, it-Is natnrai to expect evi- 
Sencos of. that frugality for which the people of the 
north are celebrated bronght out by the savings’ bapk 
returns. But the very reverse is the fact. In Scotland 
(population in 1841 about 2,600,000), there were, at the 
end of tho savings’ bank year; thiri^-rix savings’ banks, 
containing L.966,149, arising from 68,791 single depo¬ 
sitors, tbree-fuurths—namely, 52,442—of whose no- 
counts were for sums not exceeding L.20; whilst 103.'i 
charitable and friendly societiei vetre creditors to the 
amount of L.77,034 more, making a total 'of 69,824, and 
L.1,043,183 tterling. Thus we find that only one person 
in about every 384 was in 1844 a depositor; whilst the 
average amount of each deposit, as well as tho propor¬ 
tionate number of depositors to the gross population, 
was half that of England; being only L.14. These 
figures might be apt, without explanation, to overturn 
the current notions of the frugality and Imarding habits 
of the Scotch. The fact is, that the excellence and 
general efficiency of the local banking-system of Scot¬ 
land ofiurs so many advantages to persons possessing 
small accumulations, tliat it draws away the better 
class of depositors from tbo savings’ banks. A small 
tradesman will, for example, go on making use of tho 
latter till he has accumulated from L.10 to L.20, and 
then withdraw it to estoblish a credit at a bank of 
issue. Although such banks allow him about one per 
cent less interest than the savings’ banks, yet liis 
capital in their bands is more current and pliable; he 
can draw and pay in when it suits him; he can get 
accommodation in loans and discounts; and, in short, 
render his little stock of c.ash of infinitely mure use. and 
therefore of more value to him, than if it were-locked up 
in a savings' bank. For these reasons, the line which 
separates the savings’ bank class from thht which 
deals with issue hanks, must be drawn much lower 
in reference to Scotland than in England, and wo must 
expect it to cut off a vast proportion of the moro 
affluent amongst the savings’ bank depositors. And 
thus it happens that, while in jBkigland not much above 
lutlf the depositors before referrod to were in possessiuii 
of sums not exceeding L.20, the proportion of that 
rate of depositors to the whole of the savings’ Inulu 
contributors was in Scotland abqve three-fourths. 

In Wales, there were, at the period so often referred to, 
18,007 single depositors, whose accounts united .to make 
up L.61S,34S; and adding 683 friendly and charitable 
societies’ deposits, wlddi came to L.81,448, there was a 
total in Wales of 18,690 accounts, and L.599,796. Tlic 
Welsh, who have no superior facilities of general bank¬ 
ing, or perceptible cause to remove them from the rule 
we have laid down, appear to be cither pooter or less 
provident tlian the English; for, out of their population 
of about 911,000, they haff onlv 18,007 depositors; and 
it follows that, ocoirding to this calculation, one person 
in fifty only contributes to the twenty-three saving^ 
banks distributed ovSr the principality, ^' 

Ireland, when 1 rought to this tes^ hew out ite unfor- 
tnnatd'cbaracte'.' for poverty and Impro^idettcftTfor in it 
only one individual in about 9Qi' bad dealings with the 
savings’ banks (of which there were 79) In )L844'; there 
having been 90,144 singla de^itofs^to a j^pulation of 
more than eight millions. Their united cuiltal was 
L.2,66S,698; to which, whmi we adfi 1089. toMmes, with 
a deposited capital of L.63,919, Tse ol^lg^fotalfor Ire¬ 
land of 91,243 ae(iounts,^«nd Ic2;?'4£QU. in deposits. 
The average of each deposit was LA9-: .Tka'ptopnttion 
of persons whose savfo^ did net exceed was below 

that of the others ire have liiltflioOed,, bdng less , than 
half, or 41,646; ' - 

In tegarding the sdTings’ banka of C^t Britain and 













Ireland tbroaglr tiio medianv cK’l^ ojpf]iiNli^% 
sive summary,- one- -of jbtm'; m<Mt ‘inteieitiqg jpointit 
view- from "whlifli to bbiseTO'.lJteim lli 'ftr twa^^ io 
their ]ou4 sltnamn.-' Tim ^|togH 9 l|fV.d!.ss;riagr Maks 
forms a stiilv,hy vrbleh'Aii<4'Amte .« fciu>#]ed|;e of 
the comparatlw providence of'pebjde Ui vatitWe locaU- 




districts to seek fx the most extensive empioynaent of 
these inst'itutidus. TIuntgh hot the largest, the mosir 
' populous'OOunty'ib Enmnd is Lancashire; and here 
we find that, tO a po^htion fin 1841) of 1,667,064, 
tlicre are 67,159 aecohnts in wrlv-five banks (only 
one less than all ScoUand can coast of), yielding 
L.2,150,766, makin^anavcragoofli.80 for cow account 
Yorkshire presents a more doorlahing state of things; 
for altliough the populatioa is lower in number than 
that of Lancashire (having, in 1841, been l,S91,584h the 
savings' hanks aceoilnts srere larger in 1844. They 
stand thus:— 9!i hanks, 71,114 accounts, and L.9,256,843 
sterling. Warwickshire, which, though it Includes 
liirminghatn, is partly an agricultural county, liad, 
with a population of'403,121, seven savings’ hanks, and 
21,684 accounts, from which an accumulatioh arose of 
L.502,389. The amount of deposits in the great com¬ 
mercial and manufacturing towns was as follows:— 
Manchester, tiie highest in the empire, L.56S,313; Liver¬ 
pool, L.474,453 > Newcastle, L564,077 ? T^ds, L.262,908; 
Birmingham, L,2S0,080; Sheffletd, L.182,838. In Staf¬ 
fordshire, the seat of the pottery trade (population 
510,206), there were L.520,470 accumulated from 15,953 
accounts. 

Tlie raining districts make a very respectable show 
in lliis summary for 1844. Cornwall, with its 841,260 
iiiliabitants, had ten gavings’ banks, and 13,167 ixcounts, 
amounting to L.525,922. In Cumheriaud (population 
177,912), there were seven estabiislmients, 7638 ac- 
I counts, and L.219,457. Durham' lind 7467 accounts, 

I and an accumulation of L.209,988, to a population of 
I 824,277. Northumberland, with a population of 250,268, 

I contained seven banks, holding 13,114 accounts, and 
I 1*477,476 in'deposiiji. 

I Amount tlie agricultural and sca-imrd districts, 

I Doronshlre appears to stand foremost for thrift, in. 
reference to d^lings with the banks fur savings, even 
when we consider its large population. Plymouth, in- 
i eluding Devonport and its dockyard, had, iu four b.ank8, 

; 15,962 open accounts, th^: total of which was T*565,999. 

' the quiet city of Exeter, the surprising sunt of one 
million three thousand pounds had found its w'ay into 
one bank I 

In Scotland, the greatest amount of wealth, and per¬ 
haps of prudence, appeafs to ^trevail in the capital. In 
the threo savings’ banks (two in Ediuburgh, and ouo in 
Leith), 23,479 accounts remained open in November 
1844, amounthig to L.350,\97. The other savings’ bank 
in tills county is in Dalkeitli, whioli quiet little place 
contributed 668 accounti, and 1*5356 deposits to its 
hank. In Glasgow, with, a vast excess of population over 
Edinbut;^ ana Lrith, there were only 20,118 accounts, 
and 1*322,144. ' 

The highest accounts in Ireland ore those made up in 
the uorth,. over which a large proportion of prndent 
Scotch hlc^ is diffiued. Antrim contains tliree savings’ 
banks, which do with 6209 dopositors, and hold 

I*l3t,993< population of the county is 276,188. 

I lltc noisy county ^'npperary, in the sout^ withraouhle 
' the popuiatiotu has only 3567 accounts, and L.116,000, 

I in five saving’ banks,- In the city bf Dublin there are 
[ iwo hasdes,'containing L.568,947, belonging to 23,542 
I depositors.' 

Pew iMtoriida for ooosidering savings’ banks with 
refierelioe to the tWjatians of d^sltors exist. Those, 
.ho)(ever,'to whlcn'we have had aCeisss,' prove tliatihe 
most frequent dqtositors am damestic servants;..next 
come clerks, shopmen^.^d portoto; alter them opera¬ 
tives; and. last of alh^lmiranB em|d<»ed in agilciiltom 
I One c^, much in-n^ of Mving habits, hate recently 
beoii s^orded ihe ''qj^rtqto 1 y m putting by the''ve^ 


«n;fdfspam.ButnBtheymayhat^; wem^ widiers. by.; 
.a wat^t issued in October 18 ^ mgii^itd.bainkt 
aarin^ were, established. ThisVhave shCo^^dod beyohd ' 
ekpsbtotton.., Emm the date m their .bigmnendipneht |o ’ 
fthe Slat Match 1844 (icarcelwsik ihikttbak-iliHtklum 
dtoen L.I5to69,3a 2d. ^aced at into^ 
ritors. ' ‘ 1 

Besides tho banks to which we have referred, a &w ' 
ore set on foot by in(Bviduals—cpteAy with thorOim tit 
encoura^ng prudent habits amongst such pooriaa they. 
happen lo possess any influence over. These are private 
concerns, not in c^muuication with the auihorifiee, 
and from which, civsequently, no official accounts can 
be obtained. Though existing in England and Scotland, 
they abound in Ireland. While giving the oti^- 
nators of thesj' concerns (;^edit fbr the best intentions, 
we most lamimt that they should keep aloof from the 
gj^at natioj^ system; thus depriving depositors of the 
broad security which that system offiirs, and also con¬ 
tributing to defeat an important end—the realisation of 
exact statistics as to general savings. In sonic instances, 
tlierc is reason to believe these private savings' banks 
arc illegal, in consequence of not having thdr rules 
cerriSed by the author of the summary before us. Eor 
various considerations, we earnestly press on the ma¬ 
nagers of these concerns the necessity and propriety of 
uniting them with the national system.. 


TUB OONDOLIEBS OF VENICE. 

The well-known peculiar arrangement of Venice, as a 
city planted on a cluster of isiauds, with the’ inter¬ 
mediate stripes of w.ater, or canals, serving as streets, 
ligs gifen dccnJlon, in all ages of its history, for boats 
and boatmen as a means *of conveyance: There axe, it 
is true, sonic land passages througlt Venice, by means 
of narrow alleys coimeetM with bridges; but these are 
inconvenient a 4 >d circuitous cuntpor^ with the water 
conimuiiieation; and, accordingly, boating has ever bmn 
iu requisition, and tlic^ondulas and gondoliers continue 
to this day to bo amongst the most ch^ractoristic things 
connected with 

‘ The pleasant ptaoe of all festivity. 

The revel of the earth, the masque of Italy.’ 

Reduced as Venice now is from her ancient dignity 
and affiuence—a mere appendage to Austria—the re¬ 
mains of former tuHgn.i licence, and the number of persons 
of fortune s|iU maiding iu it, tender it an interesting 
city. About two thousand public gondolas are re¬ 
quired to serve the ferries, and convey psissengers from 
one part of tlie city to another. Tl)£sc ferries, we may 
remark, are farmed by little assocmiuns of gondoliers 
from tlie government. It is now proposed to reduce 
tiicm, by the fraction of another bridge across the 
Grand Canal; and if this measure be,carried, a serious 
blow will be given to tbe gi^dolior interest, tdreody 
much damaged by the^rectioSiaiJaMbridM to toe main¬ 
land, in connexion with the Milan railway. A few 
years hc^ce, we may see, indeed, but toe gliost of that 
maritime intercourse which was once tlie most charac¬ 
teristic feature of the‘sea Cybeie.’ 

While this likelihood is pending, we ma^ be tlie more 
ciirioas to "know how the goiidolM of Venice were con¬ 
structed and conducted, and what sort of person were 
their conductors—a raco coeval, wo believe, with too 
dty. The gondda, then, may be described: os asptdes 
tit canoe, with a long projtoting 'swan-Bke' nmPic,kand 
in general having a place fitted up in thfwaentre, much 
like a carriage or fly, for the accommodation of p^- 
sengers. Tiie general form is so tdig and narrow, that 
a stranger, at the first glance, 4toiidid dHipose toe shape . ^ 
toMgrossly improper; and anorthem would bolndu^.! 
to bdieve that the ntode of pto^tiog beatsr ta vd^ie^ 
he has been oocustomedr.Vf^d be much more effienmt 
than the method of the nuddiert, who manage' togir 
kfng-shafted oan .W ^hrolng them oiit; and ntd.by 
drawing them in. TM litolthoitoVer, i|, that.lMJi;^^ 
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tian canals, especbiBy at ebb tide, stfe. so narrovr, that 
boats of the ordinary bitedth foshi be unable to pass 
each other; and thevat^ befiag'.often pot-.iiBiare than 
tirclrc inches deeft the tatedbi axe In conseqa^ce made 
hat'bottomed. ^%a*ldad of eight or nine hundred* 
pounds, these Tess^ draw not more than ten inches.^ 




narrowness, it cnilf attdnabla bjr means td .excessive 
length. < yntii regard to the manner of rowing, the em¬ 
ployment' of two men for short distances is regarded os 
a luxury of the rid). One rower is the ust^ tiling; 
and it it,necessary that his eyes sh<hld be directed for¬ 
wards, that he may turn on one sMo or the other at 
instant. Moreover, he has to ahont out at every 
adpe, to avoid coming'in contact witl^the iron prows 
of boats going in a contraryr direction, tbd not yet in 
sight. It requires a good deal of practi^tu manaep 
tlmse long gondolas properly with a singleV>r \ 

In a particular clnes of gondolas, not the least grace- 
ftil, the place for the nccommodatiun of passengers is 
without a root or covered merely by a light awning of 
Btri]ied linen. Such is the fashion of a great number 
.of the public gondolas, as it is found conducive to cheer¬ 
fulness ; and ih these instances there are usually gay- 
coloured cushions and green-painted seats, fur the sake 
of greater liveliness. But the leading kind of gondola, 
and that to which all the private conveyances tielong, 
present a receptacle like a dose carriage, of a sombre 
apiioarance; being not only painted black in the sides, 
but covered with black doth, and trimuiod with conls 
and tassels of tlie same colour, the dOor-luiniMe and win¬ 
dow-sliders licing of bronze or gilt. This mouriifnl 
uniformity has its origin from an old c^ict which stili 
influences Mio custom. Un(|er the liogc Barbarign 
(U 86 to 1500), commerce had expanded to such au ex¬ 
tent, tha£ the net income of the state was rate>l at 
twelve mUtions of ducats. N^otwitbstaiiding tliat from 
that period tiuire was a gradual deulinesof prosperity, 
luxury continued to spread itself so much, that govern¬ 
ment deemed it exn^ieiit to impose sumptuary laws. 
The nobles strove to emulate each other in the deco¬ 
ration of their gondolas; and this was a source of su< 
much extravagance, tliat an edict was issued command¬ 
ing gondolas thenceforward tq be of one uniform black 
colour. Previously, the variety in the hues, and the 
riclmess of the materials, must have had a bcnntiful 
ciTuct. The bridges ocoasioned the shape of the low 
round roofli; but the small space assigned ilir seats is 
not so readily explained; for, strictly speaking, sit¬ 
ting-room is only provided flir two persons. A thini 
person must push himself through the little narrow 
doorway bankwarda, and must take some pains to avoid 
treading or falling upon the two others. When he Ims, 
by gom luck, accomplished his entrance, he finds a 
miserable Utflo stool close by the door, tv here he may 
indulge himself by sitting abnosf upright, provided lie 
take his hat off. c 

The inotkm of a f^omg oarsman is pleasing and 
gracefiiL How beautiful must the gondoliers Itavc 
looked in their old picturesque costume! Non-a-days, 
thv kre testcdessly habited as livery-servants, in coat 
and" round lat^ hat. Even the gondoliers prqtier 
(Barcsnvlen} have pothing peculiar in their attire save 
a red nr J^dle, to (Sningalsh the party to which 
thi^ bekmg:. Iw kre sU either CasteiJaiti or Nicnlottl, 
and w'orm adherents to their oolaur. Just see what a 
sen 8 ation.ynu .wlfl excite by colling out, as you pass an- 
othei^ gondola, C^tdtano t He to whom the question is 
addressed tVBTeiUier reply eagerly. Si, si, signor; dastel- 
buio/—(Yes, yes, sir; a CastellanoS), or motoiely grumUe 
to Idmsc^tas he passes ,pu; wMbt SAcli gondoUets as 
happen ;t 0 ,be thereabouts will sing out, ivo, signor; inn 
air t be it» Nicolotto I), usually adding 
^’gme hickname. A stronger.who f^aiaeBned 

tp amttsfi Itimow Vrith this .parfy-spiiit, will do .weU.to 
have a little money iii.readiiHks,eltW to hMtme .peaooi 
or to prove th»^(ersBt.implied.in B|s lnqfi^es» . It is 
Btrongethatlltejiteo^e tiienuelmdoiMt.sesm.teJteow 


anything positive of tite'hrigiu of thia division. If you 
ask. any questions oh .this hoadi, they reply, that it has 
dways been so,'ipid. that 1^ lI]t!(flotti..jffl(d1|ar!ier pot- 
I session of one side o>f Site Hrafid C(uial toap tHeif opt)o- 
I nents. Whether thaif JU any. trath ip ,flMa3ltetemQnt, .1 
I do not know; but certidn^ the Caatellcf sk^ds on the east, 

{ and the ohuieh of St..Mehatlas on thp teeSt of the mty.. 

! Tlie abodes of the boatmen m nOif'nO ipnnr kept in dis* 
uuet quarten, according to their .party. The profession 
of a gondtdier is hereditary; ^d there ace spffie families 
amongst them who may contend, in point Of .antiquity, 
with many nohle houses. I myself Mve seen a book in 
the possession of a gondoUite which, had belonged to Ida 
family ibr three huimred years. Thus the tend, wlint- 
ever may have been its origin, is tenacieualy prescrvetl 
like au heir-loom. The regatta, which takes place 
yearly, has its share in keeping tlm strite Olive; and 
the quarrel sometimes waxes suwMm,.tbat obts of open 
violence are perpetrated. A few years siitce, one of the 
clan CasteUant, who bore tlie well-known namo of 
Morusino, had carried off the pxize, in spite of some 
trickery op the part of the Eicoiotti, and was; in conse¬ 
quence, so severely handled, that the authorities deter¬ 
mined to suppress the regatta for the future, h'or a j'car 
or two nothing of the kind took place ■, but latterly, it 
has been revived., The boats used on this oceasiun iiro 
built expressly for the purpose. They are slender and 
fragile; even the weight of a single rower would double 
them up, were the edges nut kept apart by means of 
cross-bars. I was much surprised to sec only bLsek 
girdles taking part in the training ter the regatta; and 
1 inquired if it were pride that restrained the Castcllaiii 
from preparing tliemselves for the contest like their 
oppniients. The Kicolotti ore a good deal ympluyed in 
smuggling, and tlms acquiring great expertness in 
managing tliclr Iwats, one would suppose that it was 
rather the Castellimi who stand in need of a train¬ 
ing. Indeed tlie latter liave the reputatiim of being a 
proud set They form the aristocratic party; imter, 
when young, into tlie service of the more dlstingulsliod 
nobles; pay a greater regard to a respeutatee ap]^arauce, 
and still more to a good name, than their rivals; and look 
uiioii smuggling us something beneath them. After 
many inquiries, I was unable to learn any furtiier par¬ 
ticulars touching the origin of the quarrel upon wf;ich 
I can place reliance; nevertheiess. I may mention, that 
one day as I was passing the llepolu Bniace, on tlj^e 
Grand Canal, niy bcatroon, who was a Chufiolhino, 
told me the dissension lietween his cl&n and tlie Kicolotti 
had its rise in the political contests which, in the time 
of the Doge. Tiepolo, divided thf city into twq contend¬ 
ing parties. 'Without treating tl4s tradition as an his¬ 
torical fact, it is interesting to see how the bopnlar tales 
connect the present state m thinM with pau times. On 
this account I may bo permltteu, perha^^o bestow a 
few words upon the pOllticai coAtests alluded to. 

Two of tlie Tiepolo fhniily were caUed to tl«, dimity 
of doge not long after one another. Jaoopq' Ttepolo ^ 
reigned from 1389 to 1249, aod JLutensp-XteiKdb.^Irtiifi '< 
1268 to 1274, succeeding liauiero iSeao; atidet.udgibl..a.j 
new and intricate law of electioh waS piwiulg^ This'-' 
law had Its rise from the apptolienSious f^tt OfOat ] 

Council, in conshqUence of pew schttete .Bie 1 

nobility, who tided either witii the the Dan- i 

dolot. ^ese families had been Inb^i fNn sini^ 1226, 
when, at the electioD that Mqived £‘tei^.||tani's death, 
Jacopo Tiepolo and Baniero Daiidoto equal-, dwh-. I 

berofvotea Kootlterin^ef9etBn^.0Ve)twe,4i^olly i 

oflhred itself except the bavipg yqQoqtw i 

this appeal to chanim, Ttepotp'am* ilte wimter» . 'At that 
time the dignity hoA any! it -j 

wu comme^ 

Ambitious men eipud si the yitnjh.ffid povttous mea .j 
attl)emeansofacqfiteIflg.ail^ miii^. 4^ the death 
of Bauiere Zeno in «:firoat atoisflte of 

teod..itt.y6idce,.apA j(^^^ttSit '.Wb 

ditcofifehted ^ 

0(niteigi4.by the ai(il^tekj^Wh|i^es^itlty.tht>se of 












nowl7>enitobl9d ftmiiy, tt> tiira &0';po^>1 

lar haiiioflr to t)eo;pte i 

Bgaiust the anoietditAHipcrc^. Ta^j|».iuriiiQii^y,tN 
Dandolos b«U)i|fl||i|A( tm 

one of the t«^-e.tt^ a^k^'4uiaifaallo, in. 

897. Lorterij^Jto^lfbwfe^iit ^head 
of the other pawi. aha p<( iJs^blpi F^, exMiiereSed 
at the rewlt of wti..electiQn to Wen A oegreei that Lo¬ 
renzo and OioVahiii t>eq4ob.iott all oomm'and,o«r* 
thennelm ‘usd pttUteiy hiautted the d(%e la {3t Maw's 
Square. Af thltf tihheard-of 4iet, of vic^nce the dissen¬ 
sions becanie tndra geiiefal. For sotne time all inter¬ 
course between ttiO' mr parts of the oify ceased, and it 
WHS dented wlhethee.or not the brldg^ of the Bialtf 
should not be remorni. At length the doge succeeded 
in putting an end to tlie ihmine by commercial treaties 
with Greece, Tunis, and England. 

We ought to haye adrert^ sooner to the songs of the 
gnndolien, asthete bare served, more perlmps than any¬ 
thing else, to give them celebiity. Who has not fdl 
deliglft in the homage,Ipresumably paid to genius, in the 
singing of Tasso’s poetry by the Venetian gondoliers ? 
Tliere is, we believe, no doubt that these men had learned 
by heart, and handed down amongst themsdves, favourite 
passages of both Tasso’s and Ariosto’s poetry, which 
they s.-iag in alternate stanzas, in the manner of the 
Gn^ek chorus, though much corrupted in the course of 
transmission. The custom, of late years, has died abnost 
out 

* In Venice, Tasao's echoes era no moro. 

And sOcut TOWS the aonglose gondolier,’ 

/ 

says Byron; who nevertheless tells us, as it were pri¬ 
vately, in a note, that he met a man who couM sing 
three hundred stanzas. 'The present writer can say, for 
his own part, thdt he Ims frequently, at a more recent 
period, heard the gondoliers singing-verses wiiiuh were 
jiartly improvised, partly repeated from memory; and 
amongst uic latter lie recogt^d stanzas of Tasso. Mr 
ITIsrocli, whoso acquaintance with Venice was in an 
earlier age, desorilies the singing of Gic gondoliers as 
harsh and screaming when heard near, but beautiful at 
a little distance. .Omended by the noise, while shut up 
in the gondola, be was induced to go ashore, leaving one 
of the singers in the boat, and sending the other to the 
distance dT some hundred paces. To pursue iiis own 
narrative: ‘ They now begun to sing against one uii- 
otber, and 1 kept -walking 'up and down between them 
both, so as always to leave him who was to begin his 
part. 1 friHiuently stood still, and hearkened to the one 
or the other. 

‘ Here,’ ho says, * the scene was properly introduced, 
'flic strong dedamatory, and, as it w'crc, shrieking 
sound, met flic ear from afar, and called forth the atten- 
tiorti the quickly-succeeding transitions, which neces¬ 
sarily required to be sung in a lower tone, seemed like 
plaintive strains sneoeeding the vodferntions of emotion 
or of pmn. The other, who Ustened attentively, imme¬ 
diately beigau where the fpirmer left off, answering him 
I in muder er. more vehement notes, according as the 


hither wd thither, increased the striking peculiarity of 
the scene; and,' amidst Sfll these circumstances, it was 
easy to confess character pf this wonderfbl harmony. 

*‘ it suits nerfbetiy’Fhlf FiQi an idle solitary mariner, 
lying at length in hisvess^ at rest'on one of these 
canals, waiting for his'cotnpt^, or for a fate; &e tire- 
Bomenciii of Fhibh situ&nea it sCmewhat alleviated 
^ the sonigb aad hh bijit in memory, 

Ue often riised M'hb Cnn^hich ex¬ 
tends itsdf fo.a iriist ^^^dl mlworj 

and, as all is ^ill arbqnd, ^be fs,As w Fl^-inAfc^tudb 
in the midst Of a large.'iuid{ib]rakte& .tov^b. ilere U no 
rattling of carriages, ito owe .01 i A sfftot 

■goudda glides tfOF of tbh 

splaBhiagsoftbeoars'ai«iKWtpyte.HAOm -... ; 


t At a distance he Shdiher, 
known to him. , Mhlody and verse %giimat 0 iy gtteob 

J iwo strangers} he becomes toe fes^ttvw a^ to 
drmeiv and exerts himself to ^ heard, aa'ho heard 
other. By a tacit eonventem, tbcF alternate Vetse 
|br terse. Though the song should last the. whole 
through, they entertain themsdves witliouf fotiguer 
the hearers, who are pasung between the two, Mtrt 
in the amusement.’* '• * 

Such are—perhaps we sitpuld rather say wete-rdhe 
gondoliers of v^ehiee, i 


*‘''*]ilOW A TAILOR COLLBOTEJ) A DEBT. 

.irSsn ths olose of tbe last ceutury, a l^lor, who oiemlseil lits av^ 
cation in rhiladriiSna, was fanmacd npno by a penon wbo.cou- 
triveU to get a suit of <4atliss on Rodlt, and afterwards eloped with- 
oeai»ying for them. The account -was placM on tbe poor man's 
beftes, and soogWorgotton. Somu yean afterward* he wasoraintning 
hie old ruooids of debt and credit, proflt and loss, when bis atton- 
tion was attracted to this account, and all the circumstincce at¬ 
tending it cauio ftesli to big miud. Suddenly aii odd thought sug¬ 
gested itsidf. 

*m try an osperimont,’said he (o himself i ‘pertiaialmay (Olo- 
coud In catching the rogue, and getting my money.’ 

Ho immediately prriiorcd an advertisement, in subbianoe as 
follows, whiub he Inserted in tho FbUudelphia Osaolte-:—‘ If 

J-C-. who was in Philadelphia about the inontb of- , in 

the year 1795, will send his address to tho editor of this paper, he 
■win hear of something to advantage. Printers In tbonelghbonrlag 
states iwe renuosted to cop>.’ The latter clause was inserted from 
a vaguo busplclun tliat tho roguo lutd taken up Ills iihodo in New 
Vork. 

Having Instructed the editor not to dlscloso his name to the 
debtor, if he slumid calll hut to retiuest him to leave his address, 
the tailor patiently awaited the result of his eaiieriment. In a 
riiort time be was Infbmicd, by a note from the printer, Uiat the 
individual alliided do in the advertisement, having arrived freuB 
N||r York, might he finmd atgi. given place in the city. 

Till' tailor lost no time in proparing a transoript of bis account, 
lint forgetting to charge interest from the time that tho debt was 
iupiim^. Taking a ruiistahle with him, who bore a legal process 
Milttsl to tlio iiccasinii, he soon arrived at tho ludgitigs of tliu 
debtor. Tho ismiilahie was instructed to stand oif at a little dit- 
tancB till a signal should indicate tho Unio for him to appynach. 

Tho tailor now rang the ^11; and when the aervant appeared, 
rL-qiicsU'd him to iiifurm the grntlemau of whom ho was in seoteb 
that a friend -wished to siieak with him at the door. 

*Tbe man obeyed tho summons, and soon both debtor and oredltez 
were looking each other in the face. 

■ tluw do you do ? ’ kindly inquired tho tailor. * Perhaps you do 
not know me?’ 

* I lielicro I have not had tho pleasing of your acquaintance,’ 
politely answered our hero. 

' Ho yon rcn'umber purchasing a suit af oloUies several years ago 
of a poor tailor, and fyggettlng to pay for them t ’ 

' Oil no,’ saiq^Uie gentleman, blushing slightly j * you tnnst be 
mistaken ui the person. It csjinut bo me that yon wished to 
8 nd.’ 

' Thera Is no mistake; you are the very man I wished to see. You 
have on at tills niomnnt the very waistcoat that I made for yihi i and 
you will acknowledge it was of good stuff, otherwtw it could not 
hitvo lustei; so long ? ’ 

‘ Oh ye*,' said l^o goutleman, appearing suddenly to rt-cnllrot 
himself t ‘t do remonilier now the riveumstanecs to which you 
allude. Y'es, yos; I had intended to call and settle that little hill 
befhri! leaving Philadelphia, and you xmy depend on my doing so. , 
1 have ooine here to take poskssion amount of propierty 

which has fallen to me by will. See!-here is tho advertisciuent 
which apprised me of my goid fortnna* I 

Here ^ handed the tailor a New York paper? containing a copy 
of the advertiseinent whose history we bavo given above. 'liio 
tailor looked at it with impertiirbable gravity, and said—’ Yes, 

1 see ^1 lira in good luck; but as my demand i* a sindl one, I 
think I must insist on payment before yon coma into po.<i!«iisiap of 
your property.' * .- 

The pniper signs! hero brought the constable'lRto the preamwe 
of tho isirtiea The swindler was particularly aatouiahed at Hie. 
appearanrii of this funotlonary, who imniedlat^y began ta -£xei^B 
his part of the drama. J' ^ • ' 

* Whatl’ exclaimed the regno in an angry toil|k'.*y6a‘ sturely . 

haven't sued me?’ ^ 

■ Yes I have,*replied the tailors *an8 yen should be tbankfhl 
that nothing worse has happened to 

‘ Come in then,' eald the debtor, undiqg lilQtntf itdily caught s 
‘ come In, and I will pay you-, if 1 must.* , 

Tho throe went into the house together, and- the slippery geaL'rjt i 
man haring uscertaiepd the aoiottnt of the hUl, paid it in full. .. .t' 

The tailor having signed Hifi moatiil, placed ;t In Zho band* of .tha 

r ^ ! A. / I . ‘ 
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lato i^ltor with fedinga mieh as may be readily Imogihad. The 

■ .ainadler.tDok it, and for the first time gltooed at me i^Cus itwne 
' «f which it was coihhased. -,9e said Uothbag till he came to the 

■ last, oharge, which was 'jbr oiuMtrinff,’ when ho broke forth— 

' Halloo 1 whot’a thief 't JfortadvoUtinfft" fiat's an odd charge' 
Inataflor'ehiU. yoii’iebhpatthgmol' r 

‘ Oh no,’ coolly lepl^.the twor;' 'that la all ijght. 1 bavo 
oharged you tho cost of puhli^iing ttw adverUsoment which yot 
bavo Just now dutwM me,' 

Here the swindler demanded, ' Do you moan to say that ydit 
oaueed the pnlfltoatlon of that advertlsomunt f ’ 

' Tridy^ did,* replied the tailor with most provoking ooolnoes. 
'Tbe;! you told me a falaubood in it,' quickly retorted the 
nwoe.^''. ' o 

' ConiJaee me of that,' wid the tailor,' 'and yon will find me 
ready to eOnfesa the fault.' • 

' ' YoU soldi should hiNir something to my advantage if I would 
o^nehese.' 

• You aro mistaken,’ immediately jesixnided tho tailor: ‘ I only 
promised that you should hear of ■' something tcindvaiitago; ” and 
is it not to the advantage of a poor taller to ooltoot an old debt f ’ 

- if I can catch you in the street,’ sold the swindler in tho d^ip- 
sat rago, ' 111 give you such a cow-hiding as wuv not ic-avo \bo 
Incatb in your body.’ 

' Nonsense now,' said the tailor; * if you really intend to do any¬ 
thing of that sort, WO had better stop out into tiio buck yard, and 
fipiw the business at once.* 

Tho rogue was completely nonplussed by Uie eoelncss of tlie 
tailor, and stisxl spoocbloss, and almost petciiivd. 

• Now,’ said the toUor good-naturedly, ‘ let me give yon a piece of 
advice. When next yon have occitsion to get a suit of clothes, you 
bad better not attempt to uhcat tho isxir tailor, but imy liiin 
hoiioetly ; fur tbon will your conscience not disturb you, and your 
sleep will be sweet and mfeeshing. Foruivell ! ’ =( 

togetherwith tbofurtberoamforttfabqtloroduoaHon, oonoeming 
which vd will not now' aplkik mtuq'pmtlculariy, MdwhuwiU 
gainsay, who wilt oeniUN, 'br who will deride ibis acirt of pro 
■perity 7 The mao wbo wUbilly tUeefrotu hafiqucti that ho may 
^ay i^e Bpartan, or tho honalt, on bUok broafi, acqulros a right, i 
whirii we wiU not diaputo or eiivy him, to laugh at this smug felt- { 
city. But the ninety-nine men out of a hnudred who get or eiijoy 1 
whatever they ean, have no right totio anything but be thankful | 
that others diaro crith tbemsolves tbs favoutu of a honellocnt Fro- 
Tidonce, and tho fruits of honost exertion, . 

But take only a still roOTUBumoroua family, the eldoraBtfll more \ 
hard-worked, tliclr juoomo stlU more limited, their harddilpe, and . 
laboun, and denials still more considorablo, their ebildicu still ; 
more numerous, craving, and wsetcful—take the great family of , 
the nation—and though the ease is really just the same, an absnrd 
aflhetation provents many peoplo fimn rucogntslng the elements of ; 
its prosperity. Bettor trade, buster ports, mom ships, give them ! 
no idea than so niuoh selfish mercantile hubbub. They think only 1 
ef a few speculators, orafewmanufaeturersmakiagthulrfortimos. ' 
lint It Is evideut that. If than is a larger iutroAuotioo of tho gifts of | 
Frovidonoe, there is mom for every one to enjoy ; and though some : 
poor creatures ore so utterly destitute and dosorted that noUiing ! 
will alleviate their condlUou, a very great pro^rtion of the iwople ; 
miist experienoo that increase of om^orts of whichr we hare given ! 
above n purtloulor illustration.—Tiwai , j 

1 

THE TROUBADOUR AND HIS SWAI.UOW, i 

[xnoM run vanNcn.] 

Thn warm breath of summer 

11ns burst the ffost’s cimin ; 
llie earth la all bluhsoin ; 

But the bird of niy bosom, 

My iHgiutifid sw:iUow, returns not again. 

JOHN BULVS HOUSEKEEPINO ACCOUNT-lSll and 1H4S. 


Thb question of cumi’iu'Otive prosperity Is one of sviilcli peoplo 
have K much mote distinot idea in its private than in its iniidic 
nppiieatlon. Any mio with that very usual decree of resources 
CBpreased by the term ‘ a limited income,’ t iidcrstand clearly 
enough what is lueaut by being a liuie better oir one year t|^ 
another. Wenppcnl to a sniall traitesman, or a snuitt elcrgyinan, 
or any other siuall jwrHOn, with nut u small family. Siijqiuso be 
1ms got pn in the world, ami is not quite so pinched as he was; 

{I the difTerciicR is this—he has two er three Joints a week iiisteait of 
onlyune tlo sometimes secs a sirloin on his tadle. Oiico .aiiionth 
or m Ash is substituted or prellxi'd, ^ Instead of tlio everlasting 
* light' dumplings, and suet dumplings; aud batter puddings, with 
which he was coenpeUed to satisfy or deaden the huugcr of his 
chOdten, ho can all'ord an ooeasienul pluuipudding; luitl is not 
deterred from rioo or fruit tarts by tho caiiousivo apiwudage of 
sugar. Tho batter betraj’S a little mure of the egg; and winter is 
healed witli Jam and preserves. Cheese comes in after dinner, 
notwithstanding the old housewife’s saying, evidently a tradition 
ef the (evolutionary war, that ‘ cheese stands in no stead.' After 
that also now and then there ts a desM-rt. Oranges, Hlmonds and 
raisins, tigs and prunes, ate either, spread out hi state, nr made 
the subject of an agreuable KUiqirise atsomc lg>s solomii hour of the 
day. The young gentlemen and ladies arc curligr deliveied from 
the hundogo of milk and water, and miule freu of' tea and colTue. 
It is no longer ar'ile that the third cup sliail be without sugar; and 
the presiding matron has not quite so aiiaioiis an rye on tho butter 
pot. There are two oendlcs instead of one on tlie table; and if any 
of tho family should bo discovered reading, or talking, or playing 
by oandlo-light in another room, it is not thought as bad as schism 
m' rebcllhm. Then the cliUdteit do not go so long out at the elbows, I 
or knocs, or toes, or heels, or ottior salient pointl of their structure. 
Newhidgloros, andnowtUk pocket handkerchiefs, oftcucrruinind 
the elders of their first Infantine delight at ‘ new clothes.' When 
the family becomes a largo m tho bouse, and tiie orowdud 

popnlution of tho uuteery begins to emigrate into seimratu bed- 
rooms,' tho father either himself builds another ‘ ngnu below and 
booin abqvb,’ or goto his landlord to biuld them wiili b.jr!se of rent. 
As tliu fuinitoTB has thou to ho ro-arrangeil, the mintress of the 
boiiso takes the opportunity of dignifying herself with a new 
mabofiany wardrobe, and perhaisi a new drawing-room tabl.'. 

Tlierttiaaotncthlng Very intelligible, and not at nil low.iuhidod, 
or utilitarian, or imsliglous, hr othcrwleo olftnsivo, to those at 
leaei who are tbtdnsclves the subject of this happy change. It is 
wltat tho master of the house has toiled for, and denied himself 
many a ploasuiotp obtain. Ho has slaved at bla courdcr or his 
dos)', off Wpi^ than either, in bis school-roinn: be has taken no 
hsllday's, no'imnimer exoundons ; ho has drunk no wine, mounted 
W bonn, kn|feiio dog, gooo to no iiartlos, had no friends—of a con- 
viviai sort at least; indulged in no tastes, had no hobbSos, built 
hacasttesj Iim Ufa word, been that slave of .s>aves, that king of 
drodgod-^ thihlly man; merely that he might have tho moans of 
Ihowwteg aatbsoe poor creature-oomfoits to hie wifoandcliUdi-cn, 

^^^---- 

* Wp 'fiiMl't^-abova piece of drpllery In a poriodlaiil entitled 
‘ The Spectator,'pphihhed at BooMale—ouo of UuMO moidl oomitry 
'napetewhigh Htoptedeing to toe shying up in dUbimit patle of 
Knigland end Seeritgtoid-'Wthhve tak« the Uber^Ot altering eomo 
of theea|neriaiuP 


1 lioar its gay fellows— 

More faithful, alas !— 

The bright dawn saluting; 

IVith rapid wing sliantinc, 

1 SCO Uieni across tho blue bike's siirfavo iKtss. 

Long known—long bciovod! 

IVheii wilt thou return 
To cliccr me, heart-weary ? 

Ill alisence so dreary 

b'rom thee, 0 my swallow i 1 linger and mourn. 

None other can give theo 
A life half so fair; 

I.iko thino was my iiaturo, 

Tlioii bright joyous creature; 

Tho same food and shelter with ino thou didst rhare 

For thee docs my window 
Half opisi remain: 
tVhat binders thoi% dearest ? 

Can it he that tlioii fcore-st 
In mt a harsh tyrant with prison and chain ? 

Tigs flower in tho wild-wood 
Otves place to the fruit; 

The summer on stoolelh; 

And each day roreaieth 

My liope of thy coming grown fainter and mute. 

My strain, oneo so gicesome. 

Is now a sad song t 

Art thou faithful no longer 1 ’ ’ ' 

11ns death iiroved the stronger f ' . 

No mattort thy minstrel will pinafog thooloug,, 

'll. 


» ^ , UITKAK BnpTHEjgflioon. 

aweo of mankind would purit^ did they ec.aso to aid 
caoKathcr. From tlio tinio tlmbHho trtotlmr hinds tlio i 
chiliTs head, till tlm momont that some kind assistant '' 

wiiios tho death-damp bom the hrotr of the-dytog, wo 

cannot exist without mutual hi^ therefore, tlmt 
need idd, iu^e-a' c^ito tUk It firam raeic .&How-mortala ! I 
no one whv'hottn tHe W 
without mUIti-HSS' 

' ' '• - ■ 'Vw • 
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, Prick \\ J . ; 


I. 

i MY BROTHER THE LAIRD. 

) 

I WAS Tcry young when 1 loft the Ilighltinds. and I was 
tiiaiij'*years nhaenffroin the wildly-beantiful glen in 
: wluiJr had hetn ]>i»s8C(l my h-appy inAinc^. When, 

. ahiiust na a stranger, 1 returned to it, iiiy brother was 
ihe lair-l—not niy noblc-spiritod elder brother, the first 
; in the <'hase, the foremost in every • ploy’ of daring, the 
' friend of the shock-headed fox-hunter. He had fallen 
I itt the battle-field, far from all those who so proudly 
i gloried in him. Nor was it my second, handsome, light- 
; hearted brother, the guy promoter of all the mirth we 
j had enjoyed, ITc must‘serve’too. Tiiere was no other 
I profession hnt tliat of arms tlicii thought of in the High- 
: lauds, and tlic transport he w,is embarked in we*- loijt on 
; its w.ay with tro,)ps to Amerlea. My third brother, a 
small, tlelieate eldld, quiet in ail his plays, solitary in .all 
his iinliils, tl)oiigIitfiil, serious, the embryo student ratlier 
than tlio worthy doseendaiit of Highland cliieftain or of 
Border inoss-tnmpcr-—lie it was who w.ao destined to 


^rs than^therc is need to mention, before dretun- 
stances enabled nio to fulfil tho treasured wish-of roy ;; 
heart—a viiiit to him. ■ i 

Jfy husband and I travelled from Edinbttrgh in a j 
way I cannot now look back on witliont smiling; Tlie -[! 
same horses took ns on from Perth by very easy stages, j! 
getting through but two in a day, at five miles an hour, ; 
or thereabouts. When I quitted the Highlands, 1 had f j 
ridden from home down the bridle-road for near twenty |; 
miles to a small inn or rather dachan i for there were 11 
several black huts collected near a .small stream, a short i' 
distance from the ynlitary road. The principal hovel J. 
urns then of tiirf, like the rest, bnt much larger, with an \ 
open cliimney-top over one gable, and a stone-and-lhnc |, 
chimnoj -stalk nft tho other. Of many smaller black I, 
lints round, some were fiarns, and some were stables, | ‘ 
and some were sheds for cows and poultry; a few were 
merely peat-stacks; while a f.w more were the habita* i' 
tion.s of humanfK ings, as was known by the hole in the j 
roof, through which tli« smoke issued. All had troops 


we,ar and to transmit the honours of liis line, lie liad 
been latterly educated in lOngUnd witli onr younger 
brother .aii<l myself, wlm, at tlic deatli of our p.areiits, 
liiwl been left-to the care of onr Indi.an niiele. 

The colonel had brought b.ack witli him from tlie 
E.ial an English wife, a handsome fortune, and tlic same 
warm ITiglilaml heart lio had taken out witli Iiim, 
vliieh prompted him to visit niy father with tlie least 
possible delay after liis return. He had no children of 
his own, wliicli porliaps made him take so fondly to us; 
and when, ns orphans, we became entirety deiieiident 
on him, ills affectionate solicitude for our .welfare np- 
jiearcd to redouble. Ili.s wife did her part to repair the 
loss of our parents, as far as was then understood to lie 
tlie requisite attention to the yonng. She was always 
kind in manner to us; provided us amply with the 
necessaries befitting our station; and encouraged my 
nuelc in various littio plans for our amusement. They 
lived in London, in a good house in Lower Brook Street, 
, and wo were placed at seliool. My brothers wore sent 
to a clergj'man near Henley, who took a limited number 
of pupils. I wont to Queen Square, in common with 
most young ladies of our station. Aly lioIid.-iy!i, in wipter, 
were spent in my aunt’s drawing-room; in snmnier 
I at some watering-place. more fortunafe brothers 
I passed their summer holidays in the Highlands, under 
i the care of onr uncle the captain. ’ I therefore saw little 
i of them; and wo were soon ^tirdy separated; for they 
j went to college in GlMgow, from yheiico my youiiger 
I brother proceeded to India—-my,uncle, the colonel, hav- 
*^-ing influence enough, to procure awri^jjhlp for him. 
j Tlie laird went to travel with a eolleje friend, an Irish- 
I man, who took him oVor to his own green isle. There 
ho marrie;!. He h.id been settled for some time on his 
Ilighlaiul property, with his handsome Irish ^fe, more 


of half-naked children playing in the mud, and dirt, and j 
lyick-pools bcfoj'vi their untidy doors, looking, with their 
siin-burnt skins and sun-bleached hair, like nothing ' 
human. Nom', amidst such of the old black huts as 
still remained, tliero were several stone-built cottages, '; 
windowed anil chimneyed, deserving of bettor care than . i 
they liad met with; for Hie oid dirt about the doors 
remained, wiUi tlfc .addition of dong-hcaps under the j 
windows, I looked in vain tow.ards the burn for the 
IiumWo blaek ‘ puWie.’ In its place stood a three- ; i 
storey-high stone building, faU of gaod-siaed windows, 
witli a good square of ofilccs behind, and upon the , 
flight of steps lending qp to the door was a smart little 
Englishwoman, i!lic wife of tho llighliind landlord. The > 
old hridlc-road was gone. No^ horses waited at the 
chichan for tho guests ®f tho >iii?i''Of tho glen. Our 
carriage rolTcd on over a fine well-engineered road, 
which at t^is spot turned ofif into tlic mountains. It 
followed the course of the stream for some miles Uirougli , 
the dreary moor, enlivened only by a few wandering 
sheep,* and la few scattered ti^ hovels, each with its 
patch of com ; then winding up a hill, wo left all that 
was bare behind us, and at our foot lity the wide lake, : 
with its fertile shores and its distant walls of jpoun- ' 
tains, its further extrenaity lost beneath tho high-pea](S;d. 
hill on which the lieaeon-flres of our clan had in Ibrmcr . 
days been liglited. 

On descending this rising ground, tlie road divided— >; 
a branch diverged to each side of the lake. A dozen J 
miles of beautiful scenery, and of somewhat perildBS-- 
travel in tliose rooky parte, where wo journeyed alotig ‘ 
galleries cut from the bank high above the water, 
brought us ‘ liotnc.’ We were expoctod, and I had iiopetl ; 
to have met at the march some our litany Humble . 

friends to give me welcome: but we crossed thelnim ' 
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irbich divided dw brother’s pioMtty Irow the -little 
kingdom of the nmghbouring sobs^ without ono vmc^ 
to greet us. We passed on atnohg the birch thicluts ; 
and I was ben^ng foran^ to patch the first look of, 
the old tower of my fothwsi when a shout, perfectly^ 
astounding, ttot tho carriage had emerged’ 

from the wood upon a plain of meadow land stretchintn 
across ail the lower part of the glen, where the stream 
wliich atmost dashed titrough the upper end of ti>e 
valley, after falling from the rodey ledge, ^randered 
quietiy forward to the lake. A litUc back stuuU the old 
castle on its terrace, and between it and the river had 
been, i» ray fober’s day, n marsh, constantly overflowed 
iifth'e lAmmas floods did Avinter speats, where my hro- 
thpra had' spent many a long day duck-shooting. It 
was now dry, Arm, and level, and, at tlir n.omont we 
entcrud on it, coAxrtd with troops, hy whom, it 
clear, I was to be received with military Tionours. I 
had never thought of tho volunteers; but there they 
were—several companies of well-appointed men, in the 
belted plaid, with plumed bouiicts and glittering arms; 
and when niaumuvring in measured step with flie firm 
and springy tread of tlicir race, the chequered hose and 
tassclled garter on every Itandsunic leg, a (legrec of eifeet 
was given to their inandiings and counter-m.archings 
not to he appruaulicd by a regiment less piclurcsquely 
iiocoutved. Several mounted officers ivero galloiiplug 
over the field, and cyery here and there flag-stalTs were 
erected on it. Near one of these more marked stations 
was a group of ladies and gcutleuiea on horseback—one 
of tho ladies in rcginieutnls, as nearly as they could be 
nflccted. She wore a sc-arlet jacket wiOi ^old lacings, 
a tiirtan petticoat, .and the blue boimft witli IKathers. 
lier gay and graceful air, wlfli a certain habitual as¬ 
sumption of authority in her manner, showed her at a' 
glance to be ‘ tlic ladj.’ Tlio officer in command had 
given some orders to his troops; tor, q;i ceasing tlicir 
shout of welcome, part left the lines, and iioiiuding on 
witiiont order towards tho liili 'tc were descending, tlie 
military mob in a few moments surrounded and seised 
tlu! carriage, unharnessed the horses, and. with anothip- 
wild linrriiJi, tliey bore us aluiig the idain and through 
the river to the foot of tlic terrace, my London inan-of- 
biisiiicss liusbaud fully as mucli amazed as pic.ased with 
the theatrical grandeur of our reception. At tlie castle, 
all tlic ri'st of tire people ivcre collected. Women, girls, 
old men, and children—iill eagerly watching our trium¬ 
phal progress, and rushing forward with 11(: w arm sliakc 
of the hand, tlie blessing, and the smile of real love, that 
So truly welcomed home the child nurtured amongst 
them. • 

I was several days in recovering from the agitation i.f 
my arrival. When my fceling.s liad leisure to compre¬ 
hend wlmt Avas passing around me,/how everyway 
changed apiiearod tlic Inibits of the once quiet abode of 
my father’s i-etircd ^ 

My brother had nWfir lived at tlic new house, lie 
had, before his marriage, repaired the old c.astle, very 
inucli altered its interior arrangements, asldcd some 
kitchen offices, laid out a garden, and a* as now laicupicd 
in building a second toAi er—not cs.actly resembling the 
aueieut gf^y. building frr^ whioli the Ladg Uaciitd and 
licr maids had i^ued, bnt modernised u(^n tlic same 
idea, and cregted at the other cud of the long steep- 
roofed house, the side wall of which he had batt}praeuted. 
Jilq InM also filled up all the old Ul-matelied windows, 
8ubstitatiii||; correct ranges of Gothic lattices opening 
from stone miillions. He hud been his own arciiitw^ 
and he had done his business well, though probably not 
very economically; aigl there vras aonie confusion among 
the various crooked passages wittiin, leading to the 
nMhiitional apartments, which Avould have been avoided 
by ait expe^nced professional man. None of the fur¬ 
niture I reroemhered was anywhere tn he seen. The 
whole house' Iwd been fitted up by ii Lon^n uphol¬ 
sterer in the dassical style of the day. In the drawing¬ 
room coiintlesf yards ef chintz ivere festois^-over the 
Avindows by tlic help of Homan battle-axes at one sjdc, 


Danish spean at the other, and Turkish crescents in 
tjie centre. Uncomfortable chairs,-with tlie slenderest 
supporte compatible Avith safety, thinly lined the walls— 
a feAV pWn, Ingh, naked tables among them. A Grecian 
couch stood on each side of an EfgypDan fireplace, where 
two heavy sphinxes seemeil to 'peij^ down tho ends of 
the fender, while headwdiy caryatiaes Uphold the pon¬ 
derous front of the grate. My sister-indU'w not wing 
musical, there was no instrument; and hot being lite¬ 
rary, there were ho books; and not liking her needle, 
there was no work. Nicknacks bad not come into 
fashion. A large Indian box for cards and counters, a 

E air of glass girandoles on the mantelpiece, and a small 
asket made of pasteboard, ribbon, and gilt paper, into 
which notes were throAvn, comprised the omainental 
details of her reception-room. Tlie bedrooms, uiiear- 
peted, and some of them uncurtained, contained littlu 
beside the heavy-draperied beds; no extra tables, no 
eosy-chairs, and a seaiity washing apparatus. 1 can’t 
look back on tlie skeleton rooms of that day without a 
shudder. There were only tAvo parts of the house 1 had 
any pleasure in entering: the nursery, at the top of the 
old tower, filled with healthy, happy children, presided 
OA'cr by the kindest of Irish nurses—iiii old famuy-piece 
imported Avith her handsome lady, who, whatever A»-as 
doing heloAv, managed to keep all right in her own ter¬ 
ritories ; and my brother’s study, .where, besides tlie 
books, plans, prints, maps, and instruments neces¬ 
sary for his own pursuits, stood tlic only memorial of 
the past I could discover at the lime—the corncrod 
eliair in wliich niy father reeUned with ins pipe after 
dinner. 'J'lie dining-room had a prim-looking side¬ 
board in lieu of the old bi-aufet, and a well-covered 
side-table remained in it the livelong day; for eating 
went on almost AA'ithout interrnptiou during all the 
w-akiiig houra KA'ery gue.st of every degree was ofiered 
refresliracnt. It was etiquette to decline at first; but, 
on lieing pri'ssed, all fell to, beginning with a dram. 
AvhatCA’cr might be tliO hour of the day, and generally 
ending Avith one, ladies and genUemcn and all—none of 
the ciders of eitlicr sex ever tasting breakfast, at any 
rate, Avithoiit tiiis provocative to appetite. This b siig 
the custom in the parlour, the fashion Av-as of ciiurso 
fully followed in the hull, Avhere bread, cheese, and 
whisky Avero served to all comers—two large bottles of 
spirits per day being the usuid allowance. Tht-re aa-bs 
a constant coming and going of the family fuUuAv^s, 
each native of the glcii seeming to think it incumbent 
on him to visit the castle unceasingly, whether he had 
business to cm-ry him there or not. 

It AA’as much tlic same up stairs. My sistcr-in-laAv 
delighted imeonipany. biie Avclcomcd all. The minis¬ 
ter, the doctor, the sclioolmiister, the better rank of 
tenant fanners, the half-pay officers, the poor relations, 
the cousinh'iod of liighcr degree—all w^e Aselemneil 
with a warmth of manner which made her peculiarly a 
favourite among them, and which hod contributed, as 
much as her liveliness and beauty, to atone- in tlicir 
eyes for iier foreign extraction. Hhe was unrivalled in 
her reception of company, putting the must timid »t 
ease, seeming to know by intuition tlio topics of conver¬ 
sation most suited to her visitors, and the proper dis- 
tonce each rank required her to attend them on tlicir de¬ 
parture. She pressed them to stay, heaped their plates, 
shoAi^d them to advantage, all so easily, that she threw' 
a checrfubwss over her hcterogeueoiu society which her 
exquisite tact alone could hare Insured. Add to this 
no small skifl in matters of cookery,, and an admirable 
taste in dress, and who coiild desire a fitter ‘ hul^’ when 
she was in good-huraourr 'When bet temper failed, it 
AA'as for want of amusement; ^d .as she was at those 
moments alone, this d<dect had iiardly then been dis¬ 
covered by hpr many admirers. 

My htoth«*a'iVg 4 i|j wife lived iq a of company. 
Besides the unceasing visito M tbe mimeroiis ffiraiiy re¬ 
tainers, the new roatn. o|i^cd oil through the country, 
brought them into boinadl with a large circle »f neigh¬ 
bours. is metOly comparative; and the High- 







land lairds of tho«e by thp 

extent of their prtopern^S) thbi^bt Uttle of a jpuri^ of vas little with her { and I never i^ooght the sort of life 
from ten to fr(tv miles to' agpteeahle acqtiunta^. tbcf led sui^ to his natural inciiaationf ' He might 
Other lairds had ponfornied to the times as well as roe 'i>e almost said to act the solitarv in his hrpwded house, 
laird of- the glen; gay fifties were constantly goi|g remaining much in bis own study, oir wandering atone, 
forward among.theni. My 8istser<in*law’s lieaVy coaili, or with his different overseers, about tiioie parts of his 
drawn by four large hprsps, driven by a httle old m^jj property be was engaged in improving. Hp had one 
and a smart b(Qr, in Jackets and jockey-caps, ns postilions, constant companion—his little sou. Tlie child was sel-''' 
and Muw'ed by tvvo outriders, often cony eyed us to dom aliscnt from his ikther’s rambles: sometimes caper- 


places which, as a child, 1 ha<l hardly beard of, where ing across a stick beside him, sometimes on his bhetlatjd 
the same extent of hospitality seemed to prevail as in imn^, sometimes hnnif in hand, tl>ey would wander the 


the same extent of hospitality seemed to prevail as in imn^, sometimes hand in hand, tl>ey would wander the 
our own modernised Cfkstle. In due time tliesc visits summer’s day; and, strange to say, ho was appealed 
were returned: eilunUy heavy coaches, with the same to for his opinion on any points at issue between tlie 
attendance of serv^ts, drove to my brother’s open door, master and tlie workmen; and the boy answered readily, 
setting dpwn in 'quick sucKSession company most cor- and was listened to, and attended to—tlie factor, 
dially welcomed. Our extending roads had also brought forester, .••.iid grieve, untting in deference to him. My 


diatly welcomed. Our extending roads iiad also brouglit | forester, .nut gnevc, unitmg iit deterence to iiim. ily 
tlie far-off world upon us. War having closcil ttiu coii-aUbruther’s purs'iits were all tranquil, etiually unlike the 
tinent to the rambling ISnglish, they were obliged to rliabila oAhe barou of old or the moilern fine gentleman. 


wander nearer home; and crowds began to turn their 
alens towards the then almost uiiknuvm liighluiuls. 
With introductions, or witiiout, »U made their n>ady 
way from one liospitaidp roof to .another; nqt always, liy 
the by, requiting the attentions paid them; for ailhongii 
some of the mo.'it valued associates of niy aftcr-lilu d.atc, 
with me, our mutual nsgard from tlic accident of onr 


Yet, (M as the laird was undoubtedly considered, I 
question wliother one of ids race ever lived more truly 
til the hearts of lus people. In person he had no resetn- 
liliuice to iny fatlicr, except tliat, like him, he was fair, 
lie was fcxtreniC'ly polished in manner, and very exact 
in dress. Hoing high ff'ory in politics, he wore powder 
till long after it had been discarded from the toilets 


tims meeting, many a lively companion of oiir long of all but footmen; and he long preserved his queue, 
monntaiu rambles showed, by their cool recognition of lied with broad black ribbon. 11c, always wore stock- 
such imqaaiutancc, that tlm scenes they had so mucli ing pautidiKins, Ucssitui boots, aud the red I'itt waist- 


enjoyed while among them, had left very faint imjircs- 
sions upon their memory. 

They were merry days too that were thus c.;wily for¬ 
gotten, Mornings passed out of doors in icxpioriog tlie 


Coat. (•.v.cLjit ill full dross, or wlieu lounging about among 
his plantations wdicn lie sported a sort of woodman’s 
gray frock, full of pockets, and covered witli straps, 
fiom wliid) hung ail axe, a saw, a large knife, .and a 


thousand beautifttl recesses of our mountain solitudes—I lu)t>-la>t. Ile^tiaik his own levels, laid out his own 


pony rides in groups or parties—boating, tisliing, im.b- 
iiig steep liill-sides —always surrounded by limiible at- 


draiiiB, engineered his cfwii ivads, niiirkcd out his ovin 
plantations, pruned ins own trees, built his own house. 


tendauts full of anecdote, full of enthusiasm, re.ady to planned all liis cottages, managed Ids farm, tuid trained 
succour in little ditUciiltios, familiar, yet courteously his volunteers There never ’vns a busier or a happier 
respectful; fur tlicrc was a simple diguity in the man- man. Hu had no turn for field-sports, yet he had gixid 
ncr of the Highlander of tliat day, to be deeply felt, yet dugs for his friends, iffid the proper array of keepers rc- 
not described, which made the society of the merest qmred by the extent of his moor!". He c.'ired little fur 
peasant agreeable to the most polished geiitlcwomau. ^horses, though lie rode a handsome charger, and had a 
Our evenings were mostly spent in dancing, even .after creditably-tilled si.ible. His house wgs rather over tiuui 
all the fatigues of the day: dancing whicii Viugati in the. iinder-servanted, aliliougli his iudcpeiident liabits iiiudu 


parlour often ended in the hall, most of the men-.scr- 
vants playing the violin. We were at no lu.ss, ttiere- 
fore, fur both a first ami seeuiid fiddle, and my brother's 


him pursmudly iudilierent to iiiueh altendaiic(< 

lie had intrudiu-cJ many judicious refuriu.s among his 
[icopie; he emiiluyed his onn liirc<l labourers, instead 


vttl<|t euold play a tolerable bass. 'The jicriodical balls, of reijuiritig Iheyuieient rent-service; he abolished all 
tiKi, were never neglected: indcid my brother li.ad ad- rent in kiint v,itli tiie e.xciption of tlie kaiu or duty 
ded to their number—his wedding-day and the j’ouiig fowl, wliieh, being also an frish custom, and ennsidcred to 
laird's birtli being both duly celubrated. My sister-in- lie very convenient in sucli an liuspitalile houseliolii, niy 


law was tlie life of all these parties—the bcrldest in our 
niurniiig rides, the keenest in the pursuit of all our 


varied out-of-door amusements: she was the gayest in tenants to do so likewise; he liad also assisted them to 


the dance at night; she luid canght, as by inspiration, 
tile ffjngs, ami cuts, and shuffles of the Highlanders, 
cracked her fin;^ra with the best of them, and Inul 
taught her own jigs to a set of her peculiar favourites, 
anil cmwuraged the merry laugh with which the per- 


draiu and fence; in short, lie was for Ins day an im¬ 
proving landlord—a sln.iing light in lus darker ncigli- 
tKiurlioud. liis homc-i^'cnpatiijji^'ere also numerous; 
for he couhi draw his pl.ms on*i5iuy days, and when 
weary of lnisines.s, lie read, or arranged a goial library 


funnatiee of them was greeted. Some of the older pcoide he li:ul cuUecled.-or wrote acr.isties on liis wife’s pretty 


Iqoked back with a grave sigh to the quiet diguity of 
luy inotlier’s slow strathspey with the laiptaiu ; but the 
young race (Wwing qp halfrworshippcd her pay siieecs- 
sor, who, amid all lier fun, never for one instant forgt>t 


her merriest Her usual morning-dress was a habit 
which particularly became hpt stylo of figure, and her 
Uncapped head of lyavy dark-brown hair, h'or the 
evenings she hod an endless 'variety of Indian mnslin, 
gauze, aud other light materials fur drqsaes, which wore 
tile fashion of the day-icrossejj in frdl folds over her 
’ fine bust, and etcistching out in a lnjg-t|iiii half over 
tlie floor behind licr., 

My hrotliei ovideritly admired hce exceedingly; he 
))crmitted her to do whatever riuiUked: he seemed to be 


sister-in-l:tw’ h:id prevailed on him tw contiuuo; he had 
rcchiimcd a good deal of waste land, and encouraged his 


Irish name, wliieli li*'' also Uuliaiiiscd in sonnets to her 
bc.auty. lie li:id his soldiers too—a little l>ox of w-ell- 
arrail^l ba^l:illuns, with tlicfo attendant Hags, iilliecrs, 
and fuglemen, wliicii he placiiu in different pu.si(k>i)8 by 


that she was the Lady. Slio was taller than tny dear rules laid down for the guidance of sueU improviso 
mother, slighfoc made, with dark liair and oycot and commandants; for ho was muck interested in the train- 
skin of snow, and teetli of pearl. She was quick in all ing of his volunteers, and very proud of the insfAictUig- 
ber inovcments, yet not ungraeeftil, not even when at general’s annual praise of the fine boily o&pacn lie hail 


taken such pains to discipliue, without any aid from 
the captaid, who, regarding the wirulc affair ns child’s 
play, liardly even worth smiling at, looked dop'n ou tlie 
volunteers from the heights of liis * lide ’ rceoUectioiis 
with very coiiteimptuoiis indiffereuca ***’ 

I have always heard my brother say tliat fie cuitsidered 
tlie calling out of these vidunteers os the 'first step in 
tiie civilisation of our countrymen; it trained them to 
habits uf order, and eleanUuess, and o^tence; and 
rousi'd tlicin from tlie sort of lethargic indifference to 


pleased wiQi wliateviar pleased aud to agree with-1 their condition which liad so long contributed to their 
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ii poverty. Tlic people thetnselvei^ dl^glitcd in tlw aol- made a necessary exorcise of her activity. They seldom 
! diorm;;; it was as second natare to them. They did entered the upper part of tlieir large house, flnding tlio 
, i not take BO kindly to all other'innovations, conformlnK grfvind*tloor tnnrethan guillcicnt lor thuir aceinumoda- 
to them a little against the*grain, ‘ to please the laird/ tie,n, with help from tl»e garrets. Tlie drawinp-rooin, 
i Donald Dhu, who was still tiio grieve, often shook his tlwcforo, renuiincd much as my motlier had left it. 
i head over the new modes of management; while Kppie 'I\io Itedrooins adjoining had been stript of some little , 

1 very openly grnmbleii at the extra e.ari's imposcxl rijwn ft.rtilture, to a«ld to tlie capabilities of tlic Ciwtle; but the i 

•) her. 'Withhold Kell times liad rather improved. The deserted clmmbcrs still retjuned the l<x>k of the old times , 
I foreign lady—knowing little about yarn, whether of —a melancholy .air of the p-ist to me, but on which tlie ; 
linen or woollen —never failed to praise the finijlied ciiptain eomnientaid very gaily, giving, in-his conipari- 
webs when they happened to full in her way; but ns sons, ail tlio advantages to the present. Happy in his 

; to the number of yards they liad stretched to. or tlm homei looked up to by the iKsoplo, .always welcome at tho i 

cuts-f'ieldcd, or the hankj spun, she left it .all to Jicll, e.astle, the evening of life was closing chcerfnlly on the i 
who therefore guided the avhecls at lier own i)Ieasiiro. captain. My brother the laird treated him witli the i 

1 had found most of the old fiimily retainers in their most studious respect. My sister-in-law the Lady liked 

places: all who were still left, remaiuod where my him above all her new connexions} for, besides that tlio 
i father had fixed them. 'I’hcy appeared to me to haveMiigh tone of his gallantry both amused and flattered 
' improved in many of their habits. My IirotHer, as f | her, ‘he jdayed," she said, ‘ a most capitsil good game at 

' have mentioned, attributed much of this to the volim- whist, anil he had no objection to bragge 'or loo when 

I toers, and a little to the roads; ami perhaps witti reason, the loo w.as limited.’ 

I But after I had lived for some time his inmate, 1 deter- The captain’s lady did not exactly follow the times witli 

II mined that ho h-id himself contributed in lu) slight de- equal coiitidenee. She never said a word in disparago- 


' ■ gree to their advaneement. Poetically attached to tlie 
11 past, he was tenderly careful of old prejiidiees, while 
! I insinuating rather than oriforeiiig the praclieally-nsofnl 
i ch.angcE ho felt to bo necessary. He mixed much witli 
11 tliem, listening to every petition, assisting every one 
I in need of help, receiving every application air.ilily, 

I granting cheerfully, denying kindly. Ho was courteous 
I to all. And though failing in 80 lne^>f liis many pro- 
1 jects, mistaken in several of liis intentions, and imsteaily 
' in a feu' of his undertakings, he was so gp()d-bumoure;l 
I when jested witli upon sueli subjects, tliat iic was Hfltber 
' tho Iietter loved fir Ix'ing fallililo. There was nmeh of 

ray fatlier's elmracter revived in my brotlicr the. laird, 
and a cario.is riixturc in liis iiuauner of my fattier ami 
the captain. r 

1 am glad to speak again of ''\jy unelc tlio captain. 
It was one of tho sincerest plejisnrcs awaiting mi' in my 
native glen to find our giwd old uncle living, liealthy 
and netivc as before, and much more Iiappy; for lic; 
was married. Ho had not lived for so long tlie intiinato 
companii^ of tho wortlo' Miss NVlly, without discover¬ 
ing how admirably she was fitted to enliven the deelin- 
■ ing yiuirs of an elderly gentleman. Desolate indeed 
would have been bis latter days, .aft(>r losing the Laird's 
I fireside, if ho ligd not bethonglit hinrself of tlie wise 
I' plan of contriving a cheerful cliimney-corne': of bis own. 

II The captain and Miss Nelly liad therefore mad;; eom- 
I uion cause of it afirr the ftimily break-up. They liad 
; settled down wher’o they were, in tlio big bouse; first 

remaining there in care of ttie place for tlie young laird 
—ttie captain’s valnatiles arriving in detaclmients from 
the cottage, as year by year lie, felt morb seeuro in ids 
new possession, till at last it was fcirmatly ceded to him, 
01 my brother dctcr^j^^ug to Cx his own residence at 
tho castle. 1 found tlicm where I had left them, and 
almost as I had left them—in the little parlour niy 
mother had aln'ays lived in, whieti was umitianged in 
I all Hiings but the want of the coriiercd-chair, and Uic 
I addition to the two swtwds over the mantelpiece gf .all 
. tho otlier warlike family ^weapons which Igul formerly 
I figured upon tho walla of ttie, cottage. My undo was 
, much leas changed in appearance than could liave liecn 
I e.xpectg^—a little shrunk, not quite so brisk,,hut hale 
I iflid hearty, and hospitable as in his less aillucnt days ; 
j' for my brofiier had not been unmindful of the good 
1 captain’s comfort, and had taken the occasion of tho 
* marriage considerably to increase hi.s worldly means. 

! Miss Nelly hadebanged as little. She even looked liettcr 
I captain’s lady ttian she had done ns the elderly 

i^den cousin; for she had imperceptibly acquired a 
i higher composure of manner, befitting her advance in 
i station, while the certainty of her provision had added 
to the contented expression of her homely features. 

I She continueiUior thrifty housewifery, storing up gear 
i never to be of use either to iierself or to her carefully- 
attended husband, but which early busy habits had 


nieiit of aught pertaining to tho family; but there was a ' 
certain little nod, followed by a raising of the head, and 
a seriuving of llic mouth, wliieli very plainly iiidiciited , 
that, tluuigti it was not her part to condemn, stiu diil 
not by any means n]ipiovo. i^he had a dry baliit of 
repeating any remark she did not think it proper to ] 
answer; wbieti 1 never beardwitlimit uncasimiss, and ' 
wliieb years after recurred to me ns prophetical warnings , 
of iiti tiiat Iicr sound eonmion sense enabled her to fore- ■ 
.see. ‘ My brottier has such fine eliildron, dear aunt’— i 
‘ Such fine cliildren, niece.’ ‘ What a large meadow lie, ; 
has drained, aunt’—‘ Drained, nieee.’ ‘ This unexpeeted ; 
ilemand for wood will make liis fortune; so many sa’v- , 
mills j such a felling of timticr ’—' Sneti a felling of tnn- 
ber.’ ‘ He is so happy with his young g.iy wile’— ' 
‘ Young gay wife.’ tilie idmost provoked me wiiU her 
perpetual wet blanket tliriiwn over those hritliant •In) s. 
Tlic cajita'm's lady anil the laird's lady hardly pot on ; 
well togollier; yet there was no open variance.' Tlie 
aunt liiiro with the niece j and the nieee, in :,pilc of her- I 
Self, looked lip to tlic aunt, and in manner ireaied lier i 
witii particular defurencc. Indeed there was au infinity 1 
of eoremony between tlicm. At their visits the one 
ri'se and advam-ed to receive the other, placed the 
lionoiired ehair, made the greatest parade of rcfreiih- 
ments; and on the leave-taking, there was such coinlu-t- 
ing .Slid nsiondiicting, that I liave known tliom j ao'; 
the s!imo bit of the road for half an hour before polite¬ 
ness permitted t'oem formally to separate. My siitor- ^ 
in-law would then skip gaily back, as if fur th- day 
relieved from duty; while the captain’s lady, witli the 
moutti svell screwed up, moved stately home without a 
gbiiiec on cither side. 

The cottage deserted by the captain had been given 
to tho factor, a person wlniin tlic increasing business of 
the property liad rendered a not',es8ary assistant to Hie 
laird. Tbis responsible agent united the employments 
of factor and head forester—tlie mannfacturo of tfe fix 
timber grou ing in tho upper part of the glcu having ' 
then just risen into a very important branch of thu 
economy of Highland estates. He was chosen for tho . 
mansigemcnt of my brother’s affairs for a thoroughly' 
llighTand reason—tho liaviiig been particularly unfor- , 
tunnte in tho rare of his own. He was one of the far- ' 
away cousins with whom nothing had ever prospered; ■ 
and having an equally ill-managing wife, with,a large ; 
family of children, it Was matter of nec!c.»sily fur tlie 
heail of the house to provide for tticm. A second cot¬ 
tage, at a little distance from the first, was built for tho 
children; a distent maiden cousin, an inferior Mi.i3 
Nelly, provided to look.•iftcr .them; and, with a little 
plenUhing, giie'iierad among the better-off family con¬ 
nexions, tho factor settled down for life, in thorough ' 
happiness, on one of the prettiest of thu many lovriy , 
nests stolen, as it were,'{rom the birchwoods. 'Hisprin- i 
cipal rae^i was his revy beautiful playing ui'on the ; 
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violin, liobig little' inferior to oM Nicl Gow WitoWilf in 
tiic tones lie drew from tho iastrument, auii tlie oxitfes- 
sion he gave to the more meknolioly airs. Itwaa no 
small treat to hear snob music, ^ The onl^ tierson inren* 
siblo to his geitiuB was his wife, who had.litUo patience 
for any kind of harmony, for she passed her days rel 
gretting tho tea aud card parties of the provincial town' 
ill which her husband’s mercantile speculations had 
f iilcd. llis most devoted admirer was tho undcr-forcster, 
also a new acquaintanco to mo. He was a stranger, 
brought from some wood-cutting' district to sot my 
brother's Baw-mills properly agoing—a little handsome 
Highlander, the host dancer. Die best ba’ player, the 
stoutest walker in the country—he gained all tho men’s 
hearts, and broke half tho lasses’, making great impres¬ 
sion even on mine; for 1 liked no one so well to guide 
my pony’s steps on our excursions as tho handsonic 
forester, who, child of nature as he was, liad the tastes 
of Die highest order of minds, llis enjoyment <if scenery 
was ,intciis«!; Ids deseriptions, as he triuislated them 
from the original Gaelic of his thoughts, quite pcrfi.Ml; 
his observations on tin* world without, and pn the liltlo 
world around—more interesting to liiin—aero tlioso of 
the acute, feeling philosopher; the results of a little good 
reading uod much rellection. Ids half-solitaiy life throw¬ 
ing hi» mind back ij])on itself, c.xcept wlien easu.ally 
eiicouragoil to open its stores to another. I have often 
hiiiee, wlien most interested in Die go-ahead progniss 
of onr awakening nge. Dionglit of wliat my brothel s 
forester wxiuld have said on passing events- -w h-it shrew vl 
remark of his would have peiietriited the p(;r}i!e.\iti< s 
encompassing the now lights wliieli are shiiiiog on ii,;. 
And 1 have always felt tluit I never passeil Imiirs of 
higher enjoyment than when—wandering tliro.-.i'ii ilie 
forest oil a long siirimier's day, niy pony's eertaiii foot 
enisliing the fragrant heallier, the buride dancing along 
its rocky lied, the straight pines now e.iclo-dng us from 
Die <1 ry, nte.v opening on some auimy croft or glade—I 
had for iny chief companion tliis nature's I’eiitl'-inan, 
a eharaeter in that day liy no means rare m ilie lii-;Ii- 
liiiids. 

I love to rt'inembcr the glen as it tlieii was in its rude 
benuty. jMiles and ndlespiway froui any niarket-ti'wn ; 

• its own resources almost suliieieiit for its few wants ; 
noiv.s Very scardy j Die jKist but twice a-wi ek, an-l s. iit 
for 1o Ibe ol.icliuii; not a bridja; over the many streams 
: v.'Jiieh flowed along the Diousaiid aeiinestered dolls - be- 
‘ Vend a plank, often witlioiil a hainl-ndl --for foot-jias- 
i-i-iv‘,ers; bolts, and bars, and looks unknown, even -to 
Die eastle iloors and windows; and t'le people so di- 
peiideiiL oii, yet independent of, their chief, coming to 
him as to a father, paying him the ivspeet of eliildivn 
without any of the submission of servants. I ]iiirlieu- 
i laily liked tho Sunday, for it was a day of cheerful rest 
at that period among Die lliglilainlcrs, when all giiclieveil 
' ill tho barn-like kirk, oddly ciiongh situated on a pro- 
! inontory running out into tin; lake—Die most far-away 
i point at tho suutlicrii extremity of the estate. Yet, dis- 
■ tant as it was from the upper end of tlio glen, few failed 
j to .attend the service: not from any particular vunera- 
, tioii for the preacher, who, worthy tnan, troubled liim- 
I seif blit little about doctrinal matters in lits addi'cssca 
to them. _ Jt was more a family reunion, which all as¬ 
sisted at in their liest attire, with their happiest faces. 
'J'lie laird’s large pow was opposite the pulpit—lais ser- 
vdinl.'. all Lehliid him. Tile captain and ills lady on Du; 

I one hand—tho factor with his town-dressed wife and 
j dozen rosy .'hildrcn on tho ottier. Tho gnandees being 
I tiiii.s dis|>oscil of, the rest of Dm congregation fell into 
suitable places without mnch pru-aTrangement It was 
a beautiful assemblage. There was the old white-headed 
man. Die rugged lines of whose eouiitonancu seemed 
sofkmed by Ilia ilowiiig silvery locks; Uierc was the 
dark, gray-spriiiklcd, iiiiddlu-agod^Jjaw^ noar him, tho 
thoughlfiil featnrra bcgimiing to contr.iet into tho fiir- 
•rows Icngtlienud year,s would deepen; and Diero was 
the yoiaig, guy, j-iyoiis llicc, wlieto the bright eye dashed, 
and Die raven curbs waved as in tnuuipli ovy tho quiet- 
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looking sandj^-liaireil rival at.its sida,, The-plaid enve¬ 
loped all; really w'rapping the age^j it decorated the 
young, being thrown across Die shoulder with a jaunty 
air, tho peculiar fling of wliich seemed to have been 
' caught iVoni ray friend the forester; for much male co¬ 
quetry was displayed in its arrangement. Nft wonder s 
for how many moilest eyes stole a glance a£ by moments 
towards the smartly-belted plaid. The youiigllighloud 
girls were piirticularly comely: their fine 5 W 11 , theif 
healthy colour, their neatly-dressed hair, 'smooth and 
bright! braided over the forehead, bound by the sno^, 
and turned up d la, grecque behind; with'thc homeiqran 
gown, neat kerchief, bright scarlet plaid, and a string' 
of glass heads, or a narrow bajid of black velvet ti;jht- 
cned round each fair throat, made perfect picturc.s of 
these niountaiii heautiest who seldom sharided their 
^ell-dcvdojied feet with either shoes or stockings. The 
aiatroris, Vowover young they married, all wore iiigh- 
erowiied caps: snow-white muslin steeples, almost 
v.ving in height with the Norman peasant woman’s cap, 
tiilcd the kirk ; deep Lace borders, shading features 
uliich. tliough bunny enough in the bride, family cares, 
luard work, and e.xpnsure to weather, soon rendered 
sullieieiiDy homely. To tlie high eap the wives added 
an nuli-i- slmwl over tho kereliicf, and tho universal 
]ilnid ; which lieeaiiio grava-r in its many eolimrs as the 
wearer iolvimeed in years, till it looked little better than 
a eiiequcrod blanket with the very aged. It was a 
i-uiiiiivi ixiciie, but nut a quiet one; for tho dogs hud 
Dii-ir part in it- Ijiesc faithful attendants never in any 
circuinstiinccs deserting their iwst beside tlieir masters. 

' 'I'lic minister was not my old friend with the good 
rl'irit-s, but a lull, spare man, absent in manner, confused 
ill ideas, and who frequoiitly, for lack of higher niiiftcr. 
iiik-i birili-d his scniiona with the (.•iirreiit news of the day. 

1 i. I'y door in the glen was open to him; fur all the piuplo 
loved a qiiiel elial wiUi Die worthy miui, who was equally 
wi'K'oiiie at till; castle as ut tbe cottage, both my brother 
and my sister-in-law# really liking his society. Tho 
; number of e'ljw of tea lie could swallow wa.s his most 
n-iiiarkalile peculiarity. 1 have seen my wicked sistcr- 
•iii-l.uv oil'L-r linn, in succession, near a dozen, prefacing 
Oil'll with the remark Diat ho always liked a third. 
'J'lie only pari, of his clerical duties which much Inte¬ 
rested him wu'i Die scliool iny brother had e.st:iblisiied, 
und w hicli, being left, to the inaslcr's sole guidance, who 
cdiic.-ited boys aii.l girls together, was far from working 
out as iiiiich guofl as w.as inteiiih-d. Tho hib.c aud the 
l/itiii laiiguagt; occiqiied the poor children taught in it 
niiii- or ten years of Dioir young livts. Seven hours 
a il.iy of toil, umiiixed witli play, but plentifully seasoned 
with birch, I'y help of which it tiiriJod out several very 
fair scholars." to whom niy brother gave OolJsinith’s 
works as prizca 

The only remuiniiig subject connected with the glon 
in my iirothcr's tiiiio was his aj|rangutiiciit 8 furtlio sick. 
My mml!i‘r'.s skill in iiildu:iiic.<*X.'J having deseonded on 
licr succe-ssor, ho had .agreed with the garrison surgeon 
of Die neighbouring fort to visit oueo a-wotk at the 
castle, wlfero a riKini Inid been fitted up as a di.siicnsary. 
'riiilher all who wore able came to consult Die doctor, 
iiiidsto tlio.se who could not leave thi-ir home, one of tho 
laird's IiorsSs carried him. ^ dinner and bod on Uieso 
oecahi.m$, nud H.I 1 ) a-yeiir, fully remunerated this clever 
entcnaiiiiiig man for his day's work, lU) he h.ad tho eluiuce 
of prai^iee .iiiiong the rich by tho way. By l^is direc¬ 
tions my brother iwimiiiistcrcd the necessary lueditSnes, 
and tile equally' necessary' nourishment Aunng his ab- 
sciiec, till he grew to gnat skill in most of tho diseases 
iiicidi-nt to his people; nay, was considered by' many of 
them to ba much more succcssfBl in his mode of treat- 
luont—tlie old feudal feelings inclining them to favour 
the laird. 

I must mention my aunts before taking lottvc of the 
glen, as 1 saw them both during this visit Tlicir lairds 
were gone, and they were widows. My Aunt I’eiiiiol 
hail left her sun's house, and taken upalicr residence in 
Die prorineiol town, where she sent me word she shot4d 
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be very iiappy to receive me, if 1 had time to aparc, 
bwt that she waa too in^rm herself to undertake Jour¬ 
neys, though slio was some 3 'car 8 ^onnger than wy 
Aunt Grace, who crossed the lake the first week of ray 
arrival, bringing her eldest grandson with her, the head 
of another hopeful ftock. Iler own family were all dis¬ 
persed about the world, with the exception of one daiigh- '• 
ter, who bhc said remained to nurse her. She lived on 
in the old^ilaice with her son the laird, whose wife she 
spoke of jis a sort of anjp:!—her own kind heart inclining 
her to see hut good in every one. Jly Aunt Peimel's 
family had all Ixjen settled much niopo brilliantly. The 
eldest son had married nobly, the second riclily, and the 
thitd was in high uiilitafy einjjloymeut; the dauglitcrs 
had Iscen bestowed on ibo greijtest houses in the nrigh- 
bonring north, lint our connexion with them seemed tp 
have been broken, as I hardly saw anj’ of tl^eni duriitj, 
this gay summer j while those of iny Aunt Grace's family, 
who Iiiiil continued near at liand, cainc mid went jier- 
petnally, as still belonging to tbciv mother's race. It is 
all like a dream to look back on, eo ditterent from the 
way.s of llie world we live in were the habits of tlmso 
days in tliat distant glen. “What a revolution in niaimers, • 
even there, has one life of ordinary length witnessed! 
lint the completion of this strics of contrasts must lie 
the subject of another paper. 

CRIMINAL STATISTICS Ob' PRANCK. 

.Tuwciat. statistics have reeently *exi ited nmcli at¬ 
tention in Urilain, and deservedly so, as it is now, 
cloarlj' perceived that a large aecumuhuion of facts is 
an indispensable prornninary the .'.afiufaetor/ solu¬ 
tion of many social problems, ami to safe and satis¬ 
factory legislation. It is interesting to inquire nhetlier 
some of the eonclnsions alrt-ady arrivisl at are eorrolsj- 
rated by tlic < .tpcrlcnw; of investigators ia i.lber l ouii- 
fries Ilian (mr own; and to none .•an we turn wi|!i more 
expectation of profit than to tlio.se of Fr.iiice, wlnre in¬ 
quiries of this description have been pursued for a con¬ 
siderable jieriod with diligence and. ;,ii('ce'.s. .\ va!iiablis.| 
document was jasned by the goveniineiit of that couiitry 
at the iH'giiming of the present year"; namely, ‘ A .‘'tatJ- 
nient of the Adininistfation of tlriniiniil' Justice in 
Franco during the j'car 184.1.’ It is an imiiiuiisc quarto 
volume, which, like so many of the ‘ bluc-lsioks ’ in oiir 
own coiinlry, tvould det<!r,*by its very bulk, any but 
prsoiis fully impressed with flic importanc" of the snh- 
jeet from apjiniaching it. Professor Michael Levy lis.s, 
however, fiirniiiiicd to a J''rtiich periodical an iihalysi.s 
of tlie more iutcrcstc.ig conclmiions, some of wliicli, with 
a few of file remarks which accompany,them, wc pro¬ 
ceed to snhinit to the notice of our rc.idprs. 

1 . jlge of ihr. persmi!^ uiimcd.— In car" animal report 
this is observed to be remarkably similar, a f.ict viliose 
ex|ilaii.ation appertains 5.i mucl^ to the domain of tlic 
pliysiologist as to tliatlif the statesman. The .ages of 
the 72'J6 persons tried in 184!} were ns follows:—r>G 
were less th.an sixteen; 1170 between si.'Cieeii and 
tweiitj'-one: 1122 hetween twenty-one and twenty-five; 
1171 between twenty-five and thirty; 1«48 between 
thirfi' and thirty-five; MO between thirSy-flve and 
forty: 11C5 between fort/^and flftj'; 433 between fifty 
and sixty; 186 between sixty and seventy; 44 were sep¬ 
tuagenarians; and 2 Were octogenarians. Of loopcrsoiis 
accqswh'of crimes against the person, only 1.1 were of 
less than twytity-ohe years of age; while tho proportion 
of such accuseil of crimes against property wn.s hut 10 
per cent. _More aged pcirsons are likewise accused of 
crimes against the person than against property. It is 
during the reign of the pas.sions, ahd tho perfection of 
, his*^ysical orga.nisatioii, that man tends to transgress 
the limits of justice ami honcstj', A sod lesson it is, that 
during the most ilourishiiig period of the exertion of his 
free-will, man roost frequently violates thO laws of so¬ 
ciety, and is subjected to the greatest nronber of fatal 
. errors. • 

Sex. —The proportion of the sexes among tho 


accused is remarkably uniform. From tho year 1836, * 
the number of women luiciised has never exceeded 20 
tier cent,, nor been less than 16. Tlic crimes most fre- 
[nontly committed by tliem arc infanticide, concoal- 
nent of birth, abortion, and then poisoning. With re¬ 
spect to this last, M. Levy obsbrvbs—‘ It would bo inte¬ 
resting if wc could ascertain to what detijcc milalwn, 
80 active among women, has contributed to augment 
the aimnal total of poisonings. It cannot bo denied tli.it 
th.e publicity given to certain trials, and tho almost 
nattering curiosity exhibited towards some of the he¬ 
roines of the assixo courts, have acted upon many an 
itiiagination, exalted the secret passions, aiul excilcd 
wicked ideas in minds ill-contented adlli tlielr position, 
or the subjects of conjugal hatred.’ 

It is a enriuus fact, that in tho country where tho 
social cmanoipatiou of woman luis least advanced, the 
smallest number of female cfiiiiinnls is found. In 
Corsica — where the wife does not even sit at t.iblo 
wiHiout tlie permission of her husband, and where she 
is subjected to severe rural and housebuld labour, 
obliged to receive the law from her hnshaiul, and only 
naiioti ly participating in tho Iwiieflts Of civilisatiou— 
tlierc is :miina1ly a smaller proportion of women sent 
to till- iwsizes for trial than elsewhere. T'hixs, in 1811, 
of 112 prisoners, not one was a woman. A Christian 
rosignalioii to the sufferings of their eonditioii, a great 
purity of mind, pride of eliiiraclcr, -fideUtjr to legiti¬ 
mate iifieeiiuiis, and a deep sentiment ot .duty, are 
traits wbiidi an iinparlial iieu I'aimot refuse to tlie.se 
noble Cm-hiean women, ami wliicli render the raritj' of 
tlieii- appeariincc before tho tribunals nowise surpris¬ 
ing. Among tlic other departments wlueli oxbiblt few 
w-omcn in their criniiiial returns, .arc the I’yrcnees 
Orieiitalea, La Haute Marne, Maine ct Loire, and the 
I’liy dn Douk*: whili' other proviiiecs, wliicli are at tJio 
hea.l of the national civilisation, as r.a Mouelle, I.a 
Ateiirtbe, Les Vosges, &c. pi-eseiit a much larger propor¬ 
tion. Ill tho dcpartmenl of the Seine, there are always 
17 per cent, which is the mean nntiiiier of the entire 
kingdom. 

,1. Mtirrliiiie .—As women commit fewer iTiiiies than 
iiion, we might conclude,« pridH, that the living together 
of the two sexes in tho state of tnarriago must exert a 
favourable influence upon tiie morality of men; and the 
statistics prove the justice of this opinion. Of UK) 
m.'ile persons tried in 1843, .67 were bachelors, 40 iiia.-- 
ric'd men, and 3 widowers. _0f 100 fenudes, .62 were 
oiimarried, .10 married, and 12 widows. It has been 
elsewhere .shown that immarricd persons also oiler the 
greatest mnount of mortiditj', suicides, and insanity. 
It is always in those departnients which eontuin the 
most populous towns that tho proportion of unmarried 
criminiils is fonnd greatest Among,the accuseil per¬ 
sons, those who have been horn out of wedlock, and 
those who have liad natural children, form a largo prn- 
portiim. The dreadful mortality of very carijr life 
chiefly occurs among these unfortunate illegitimate 
children; while of those who survive, a large proportion 
go to swell tlic calendars of crime. 

4. Inttiruetion. —t)f the 7226 jiersons who were tried 
in 1813, .1719 were completely illiterate; 2116 could 
read and write imperfectly; G.IS derived some advan¬ 
tage from these accuuiplislimcnts; and 236 had re¬ 
ceived a superior education. Upon this tabic M. T<evy 
remarks—* We observe, thud, how few persons really 
instructed are upon tho lists of criminal justice. A su¬ 
perior education acts preservatively by multiplying tlie 
resources of existence, and tendering it needless to re¬ 
sort to unlawful means, os also by elevating morality 
proportionately to inforpnaldon, and pioducing a salu¬ 
tary reaction of the intellect upon the conscience. Let 
there be an end pf bUephemlng the intellect, and of 
doubting tho i^uit* of cultivating the understanding. 
When tho culture is complete, it produces c.xcelleut 
frnits. Ignorance is a near neighbour to crime, and 
seems to Muce It $ for if we piece in one category tho 
illiterate pvBons, and such as had only an imperfect 
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notion of reading and writing,, wo find it done repre* 
Bents 83 per cent, of the entire htunber of crimiods.’ 

5. Occupations.—Of the 7226 persons, 6102 exercised 
soino calling, or possessed myans of living, ‘This rol 
suit conveys an important lesion to those whose ideail 
on tlie reformation and amelioration of th'e condition 
the masses are limited to providing for their matraridl 
wellbeing. 'I’he certainty of provlsioh for to-morrow 
does not seom to 1)0 a preponderating clement of the 
moral manifestations of man; for five-sixths of these 
persans belonged totho class of persons gaining a liveli- 
liooil by their occupations, or whose condition in the 
world was such as enabled'them to dispense with labour. 
The nature of the occupation exerts considerable in- 
flnonpp. Thus the manufacturing classes, token gcnc- 
rjilly, furnish 33-hunilrc<ltliti of the entire nninher; per¬ 
sons engaged in'tlio,Salc nr transport of gbods, 12‘; the i 
united classes of inn and cofibe-liotise keet)cr8, lodging- 
house keepers, bjmI doincstlo servants, lo-. Hut the 
ninimfacturing population is surpassed in number in the 
criminal tables bv persons engaged in agricultural pur¬ 
suits, which of all classes connnits the greatest amount 
of crime, and whoso numbers amount to SH-,’ 

6. Sri/mns, —^Thc social Systeui, ns ■ttcll aS that of in¬ 
dividuals, seems subjce.led P) a law of periodicity. The 
regularity, almost the fatality, of the variation of tlie 
ainoiiot of births and deaths, is rcmarkahle amid a 
variety of causes which would seem to dispose lo the 
greatest fluctuations. And even crimes sccn» to observi: 
a certain order in their distribution over the je.iv. In 
winttr and autumn, those against property increa.se 
in number; wiiilc, during summer and spring, those 
iieainst the person preponderate. 

7. /.oca/to/.—U is in the southern dopartmcids [the 
most rur!ilj that crimes against tlin person prevail, and 
ill the central, western. Sic., dcpartnionts [where tluie 
Bio most comniCTCc and maunfacturin.g industry] that 
those against property predominate. Two ileivirtinents 
always stand at the hwui of the melancholy list; namely, 
Corsica and the Seine; the flr.st in the departnient oi 
crimes against the person, which are as !(() to 10; the 
Second for crimes against projK-rty, which are nearly in 
the same proportion; namely, a.s 80 toll, llcspect for 
human life Is undoubtedly the bust mo.'isuru of tliu 
civilisation of a country. If proiicrty lie seldom at- 
tackwl in (Jursica, it is because the soil is fertile, the 
]KipuIatiuu small and of temperate liabils, pauperism 
almost unknown, wants limited, tastes simiile. and 
lii'cury confined to the towns on the coast; but the 
liwiT passions, such as hate atid vengeance, distiiro 
tliese liery natures; and an island that seems to enclose 
williin its .shores a riice of geniuses and lierows, is lior- 
rildy suturuted with the bhxid tif her children, who slay 
each other in part from habit, and in part from a fulse 
niilion of hoiamr. On the other'hand, in a large city, 

' such as Paris, where wealth and poverty arc brought 
: together, ■ the loading temptations have reference to 
I propertj'. 

■ _ 8. lichpxes .—This is the most important of all the 
i 'questions connected with those statistical tables. In 
i 1843. as in 1842, onc-fourlh of the persons tried at the 
; assise courts were relapsed crimhud.s. Of these, 160 
! had been formerly condemned to hard labour; 90 to sc- 
I clission; 607 to a year or more of imprisonment; 911 to 
loss than <1 yew; and 40 to a fine only- The nufcber of 
relapses has progressively increased from 1820, when it 
I was 11 per cent, to 1843, when it was 25 per cent. 

: AVoinen have, however, only fbrfiished 8 ]^r cent 
j tlrimcs against proixjrty arc always followed by a greater 
I numlior of relapses than criniM against thp person. It 
I is imiH>rinnt to 'determine Ihb infidcitce of the central 
I prisons (tnakons centrales^ and the hulks (bagnes) uikhi 
I the number of relapses. An ejtomi tmtip n itoows, tiiat of 
! 6841 convicts wlio quitted the tli*sy*TOpte* of Toulon, 

, Brest, and Itochefort, during ten years (1830-9), 1753 
-—26 TOT cent.—were tried for new crimes witliin five 
years Vf their liberation; while of 54,192 persons dis- 
jeharged from the central prisoful, 15,881—^ure than 29 
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per oent~wera apprehended again within the same 
space of time. In both cases the number of relapses 
hu ihoreased from year to year. Two facts sre worthy 
oi^oticc—Ist, That more thpn thrcc-fbortlis cf the re¬ 
lapses in those discharged from the central prisons—as 
also from the bagnes—occomid within the two flriit years 
of their liberation; and 2d, The relapses vetfi ratlier i 
ihore frequent among those discharged from the central j 
prisons—who had sums of money exceeding ,200 francs ' 
in their pos.vesslon—than in those who, when discharged, ■ 
received less than twenty fraups. ‘ If the relapses had i 
occurred at a more remote epoch, we might iiavc attri- . 
bated them to the intervention of new causes powarfiil 
enough to destroy the work pftmoral redemption, which ' 
had Wn attempteii to he produced during the deten- ' 
tion. lint the e.wly ptriftd of tlieir oecurrcnce testifies 

t ot only to thu uselessness of tltc detention as .a means 
f reforinSRlon, but even also to the increase of the moral 
perversity by llio contagion to which it h.av been ex¬ 
posed, and which only seeks occasions for breaking out 
into new crimes. In the same manner, tlic savings 
from W'ages during imprisonment—which should, on 
the discharge of tlie prisoners, he a means of obtain¬ 
ing cniployiiictit for tlicm, and the recovery of their 
position in society—arc dissipated in oi^ies which arc 
but till! preludes to now' crimes. Nothing Is better 
I'l-ovcd iiian the endemic moral x^stilence of these 
central pr'isons and bagnes. Their only effbet is to si- 
qiKjtralc and deprive the criminals of their liberty, 
lint .should our clSirts at repression lie confined to this? 
Is the external and apparent e.\]nation of the crime to 
bi> our only objects ? lta.s society no other duty than 
r’.iiit «f strikir^f, without correcting? Ear be it from us 
to recommend llm inert! conversion of places of legal 
cxinatiun into schools of instruction in morals and la¬ 
bour, where more cave would be lavished on the eilnca- 
lion of erimi^als than upan t’.St of the poor children 
of the peoi'le; where, fed, loilged, clothed, warmed, prA 
vided wiili bmiks, mrti surrounded by masters and coiF 
.siJcrs, they would only require a little jiatienco to pass 
, through their p<-riod of sequestratio.i. Neither the one 
nor the other is desirable! ('liiwtisement alone does not 
meet tl-.u wants of society; tlie progress of civilisation 
alone would change the character of prisons, and soften 
tlie vindictiveness of the laws. Let us unite the two 
conditions. Do not allow legal Teiigeuiicc to annihilate 
tlie moral being in the prisoner. Instruct, ainrlioratc 
thu condition u^the man who has violated Imm.'ui and 
divine laws; but let him never forget whence he has 
conic, and tlie expiation wliicli. his crimes havo roii- 
dcTcd necessary.’ » 

--- - -- r' - -t-- ■ ■ - .. 

STOllIES A'ND TBANSLATIONS FROM TASSO. 

It is surprising how littUi the gcner.al reader is ac¬ 
quainted with the pcraliar panties df a poem whose 
title is as familiar as ^ouseliiAu'word—the ‘Jerusalem 
Delivered’ of 'I’iisso. The unleamcii lover of poetry 
hikes alarm at the formidable appearance of a volumi¬ 
nous tran.slati<)n in blank versc---c(?rtainly an unwise 
mode of conveying .i just idea of a poet whoso chief 
beiflity eot^sists'in the liquid softness and imitative har¬ 
mony of his rhyming stanllt>»^Tho commonplace Ita¬ 
lian scholar is often disinclined Tswresumc the study of 
the twpnty long cantos through wlfiqh he wearily toiled 
in the days of his noviciate, in soarelNrf beauties which 
were then unappreciated. The Gfrusco^me, like Spen¬ 
ser and Chaucer, is scarcely suited fbr conflnuous study; 
a few dajfrlingly-bcautifnl passages, and Some toucliing 
episodes, are succeeded by leng^y and tiresome descrij)- 
tions; even the sweet rhythm of the verses adds to their 
wcarisomcness. To interest the eyory-day rc.adenafthcse 
gems with wliieli the poem is Studded require to be 
pointed out, and the thread of a story followed from 
canto to canto, where it ifiis been discontinued and then 
resumed, bo as to make a perfect whole. Begin we then 
with the first episode introduced, aiW nearly. If not 
quite, the most boauUM—the story of Sophrouia and 
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Olindo—giving the subskincc of tiie less interostiiig 
pasaagt'g, and translating almost literally the stanzas 
wliioU arc richest in the charms of poetry. 

The army of the Cr^aders is leagued round tl»e [I 
Holy City, within which mo besieged a mixed popula¬ 
tion of Cliristians and Molffraiucdans. Tlie Mussulman 
king is advised by Isiucno, |j» apostate Cliristian nnd^ 
luagiciiiQ, to carry away firom tlie Christian church the ' 
veiled of the Virgin Mary. ‘ Then, 0 king! ’ 

says he, ‘ place it with thine own h.and in tlie mosiiue. 

I afterwads will work so strong an cncliniitnietit, that 
while the image remains, thy city will be sjoure.’ The 
tyt^nt was persuaded. Impatiently he ruslied into the 
house of God, and irrevcreutly snatched thcoec tlie 
image, and bore it to tlio mosfjue, whore, over it, Isineno 
muttered his charms. Rut vfhon day broke, the statue 
had disappeared: they sought it iu every pliue, hut ii) 
vain. The enraged king imagined that sl;ne one m 
the Naziirenes had stolen and hid it. ‘ But,’ adds tlu' 
IKJCt, ‘ whether tlic deed was tlie work of a faithful 
hand, or whether Heaven exerted its power to snateh 
the sacred image from pollution, is still unknown: faith 
and piety ascribe the mystery to God.’ The tyrant 
searched the houses and churches of the Cliristians, 
offered rewards, and threatened punishments—the truth 
remained uiirevealed. Tlien hcbrdercd that tho faiUifiil 
should bo pursued with lire and sword; that, innocent 
or guilty, they might meet im equal death, r'earinlly 
the Christians hc.ard; the terror of death fell upon 
them; they attempted neither defence nor (iigiit. neither 
prayers nor courageous opposition. Rut in tlicir utmost 
peril a deliverer arose—a maiden of their ov, n faitii. 

£lie wa. a vlrio'n in ri|)c wiiiiianli'iO'!; * ’ ‘ 

lUcH In luHU thniiglitj and ilolilo., t oi y fttir; 

But fniiu III rtsclf the lo\ cHnt -v- all \ iosvt'd, 

UnstR'ju, orcbo .inhi’cdetl, won tmcarc 
Savi, :i' t prido; the vdUudo 

Of If. r chiH'j liGinc '^Ixo hid hi'r litMuty r.i^; 

I'lyiu;; fitini idle Ka?;’) d«mI ihittiTiiit; Pxu’, 

Shu idicUcrvd thurci and jtii'iu*. 

But ncvci* yot was earthly wall tii* pri'sun 
j Of |Kinui*Mteh lovctlincs^ iiitwun to lihh': 

I Forbid it, JsGVC! who gavVt her tu the vision 

! Of ouo who fur thS fsure»t maid lon^ sirflud, 

; Love—who now Mhtd, now Aivas-cycd —th> iu»-si »’i 

j fVrfomi'st ^vith Khtneo:* veilwl i.r thirtinsc wido, 

I Who throukhn thoU'»nnd guarthi that woiiM tiiti .day, 

j h'uto u inaidcu'n bowf-r oais>t picii-'c aiw ay. 

I Sopliroiiia sho, and ho Oljiido was; 

Both ofom*oity, bothoiio faith ; th'fjoiith 
M(Kh!St, an sho in boauty did buria's": * 

Wished liiuuh* ho)H.d Uttlo, noliiing in truth : 

■ Bouiit, Xcar, t( (ruined hib tonxiio ; aiui e>hi% nht'j ’ 

' Saw not his h|vv% or oKo u ith luml uni tiih 

Boi>pl4cd it; ao !u 9 luussion burned 

■ 1 Unnoticod, or vouloinncdy or um‘i.iurni.d. 

, The virgin hears the nmrderuns coniiuanil, .md re.solves 
to devote herself for her people. Timiaity and maiden 
shame strive with nobjp courage; at last tlie latter 
triumphs. ’**' * 

The maiden frum the urewd went f.irtii nlc.nc ; 

&h0 idiowod utft her xucok beauty, nor crau'ealrjd ; 

Her ©you bout down, h**r veil ii!*omjd hw (iiMHii, 

I moved in noble purity rvvo;U(,Hl; 

'Whether adoiiied or ciircleas, none hnd known, < 

, If art nr nature did tlm victory yield; o 

Her negligence wasuvtmoc divine, 

I Given by nuttir^jve» and Heaven benign. 

1 ' Winning nil herself regarding sumo, 

! Xbc noblofnrgln passed unto tho icing; 

* * Kor 8hriui|f back, though she hhw hi.s wmlli liegun, 

I; But Qfr'iindaunted heart did thither bring. 

I, * 1 come, sirs, to reveal tho guilty uiio,* 

She cried; * 1 peay thee ceoMt from punlfching, 

And rein a while thv people’s frantic rage, 
j TUI on ono hoad tbon mnyst ttiy wrath assuage/ 

! ’ 40V At such onwontcd l^fddne&s, and yet niUd« 

‘ ] At the swift lightning vif MM*h aaaalliut ohamis* 

' * The king, cbnfused, bulf-comiuurcd, and begnUi%l, 

^ I llestfftJns Wo wrath, hlsfmjKry frown disarmss 

Had tho severe aud cold piou<l virgin mnilody. 

\ Hla tyrant soul had felt love’s soft alarms; 

‘ I But beautygculd, charms wit a heart so rude, 

« ' And tender graove ai'o love's sweutost fntid. 


It WAS not !ovo; *iwas wonder and doBglit 
a'hti t moved a while the tyrunCs bosum stem. 

* Doclore the whole,* he cried; ‘ jny vengeftd might 
Avolnsi thy Ohristian iiatfoii c.1uUl not bum** 

Then Uio—* Hic xulUy ono Is in thy eight: 

'J'Jie wui'k Is mine: tide luind thou dcfit discern 
Rt4k1u the fair image, hallowed and niost dear! 

Thou ecok’st the guilty—puuibli 11 am boro I * 

S*> unto death iJie bow'cd her noble head, 

And wljJied alooo her people’s doom to bear. 

Oh virtuous faltwhooiH to such ntotlves wed, 

That may with beuiitcouB truth cHnnpare I 
Tiie king ivniafned aghast, oskuilsh^d, 

Nor yielded to hia wrath so quickly thoro 
As he wofl uont, but ftoftly Undo the maid 
Jloveai who counselled her, and gave hur aid. 

‘ T would not ftharo the glory of the deed 
With any one,' sho itnirvvt'rcd; * 1 olutio 
Coucolvod the work, which JtcnVeii nuulo sncf^od; 

1'hr thought And the {icrfomnancoall mine own/ 

Cried tho lierco King, * 4>n thee, thy,nution freed, 
tflmll fall iny w ratli, and for sueh guilt atone: * 

She KiMike, * just; ne £ with none did share 
The honour, i utouo the doom should hear/ 

Tih*u hotter grt*\v tho furious monarch’s ire; 

‘ Wilieieliaht thou hid thy theft t* ho fiercely wUd* 

* 1 hid ii ivtt: 1 hurned it up witJt iiro, 

U( jolcing, ns the holy Ihimo.s uutsprond. 

That iinbeliosor's li.'ind might ne'er C4»i«o Higher, 
t»r with \i!(> touch iHillutothatsdintcd lusul. 

Si ck’st thou tiio rubber ? Lo, king, 1 uiu sho! 

Tho stiured thufi on curlh tliou'lt never bCe* . 

And yet uo theft it was—no thief am I; 

J hut n^htonnl w hnt by foul w rong yc took/ 

The intuqnd iiinUlen spake, nnd wrutlifiilly 
Tlu* t>runt all n^stramt l^uu pasbion shook. 

Ah ! hope no more to hud .i pitying e>e« 

’I h.ui modest heart, high soul, and uiigul look'! 

'Wliih* of tliy jX'uiloss beauty fill it*vi*a1c«1, 

Vainly love tiics tofriime a liowcrlc.s'* slueld. 

’i'hL’ genilo niiiid they f.eixe: the rulhkss king 
Booms iier to )iensh on the niging p.\re. 

Alre.uls her eliast-* veil they from her fling ; 

Htr ornjs they einiiii, w’hioh no Muh boud^ mpiiic: 
r4:iilo.h, though mute. sliehtatuU, nnimirnimiiig. 

A (I,tie is the Mrengheurt ino\Gd as nighor 
Stc:'I.-> thi* ilroad liour, luid tfie •»wih t face diK'S wtii! 

A line wlm li searee is )siUs but purd} ian. 

q In* Uiriidion.*, iiinieur gr(»tvs; the jx'oplo tlirong 
I itiii the ecein*. <>Lindt» 'monght tliu rest. 

'rne(((sd was knowii'^tlie doer uncci’inhi long: 

laith* lie dernusl ’twu» she he loved the host, 
lie *.iw tlie bcmitcs'iH cajitivo hound imioiig 
llei >11 iidh, her doom on r\ury face e^pn's.si'<d: 

B.irtiJiv. ii" madly daslivii UiC vri/wdaMde, 

A nd J usi,e>l befiii'C rite monarch’ll Utruuc of pride. 

* O king, thl.'iliuild 4h ionocetd,' Iio cries; 

* Tluj d4*cd slu* iniuUy httaslft U n>»t lier own : 

ITow coulil u fcfbJi* ttiil the theft devi'a*, 

Of cxcci'.U, luiaided and alooo ? 
itr iiow elude the guards* unwearied eyes, 

At' I the imago ? lA't the dtM.*d l>c shov. ii : 

If true—1, only I, Mit* woik have done/ 

.ilns>, gti ncll ho lovctl the unloving ono! 

Oltuilu llicii repeats a feigned tale of liow bo, .it dcail 
of night, eliuibed in by Uic opening which aJiiilttiHl 
light and air into tlie iiioaquo, and secretly conveyed 
away the image, lie coneludus by passionately elaiin- 
ing, as his just due, the chains and the burning pib' 
■wliich tlircatcncd his beloved. At these wild exclama¬ 
tions of lier lover— 

Sdplirunia mlwd lin* head, and on liiiii bent, 
Onnipasbionately, her sneet fpintle eyes? 

<; Wily art tlioii here ? for tlmii art imiocont r 
Whou! rniiiiM.'! sends tlieo in snob fraptlo guhic f 
Can J lint wiiliout Dice in tbis fate blcuf, 

Kndiiro whatever man’s Ncrce anger t^a T 
I .alvo li.ive a fearless heart and liravo, 

Ahinc to tiaro tbo torturo and the grave.' 

i-o 9)>ake she to her lover, heeding not 
If Uo replied, or aiteooe did niaintalu. 

OU noble sight I when for snub bitter lot 
Virtue nnd Ibve contending strivn In vain f 
Tho viotor's meed, to lie in death forgot. 

And safea/fl^ii^ the vanquished utmost bano. 

But <ierce« ram the tyrant as he sees 
flow caoh, Bssnroing giult) the otlior frees. 

Tho king, imagining that by this iioblo strife Vtwepn 
the two ycung CUrittlgns Ida authority is coniuiniicd, 
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orders both to' bo united in one fate. The yottth is 
Ikjuitd to tlio some stake as his beautiful naistrese, being 
tied so thill filed is hidden from face. 

Around them docs the (nUl nribo, 

AlrOflily creep the bteaUns flunos abavo. > 

When the sad youth broke forth In niouriifut odes. 

And said to icr he tofed, with such deep love, 

* Js this then the sweot bond—are them tlie tics 

With which, entwined with thee, 1 hoped to inoro 
I'liKinsh Ufe t la this the evOT-burninft dre 
That once 1 thought would our twin hearts liisplro? 

Iiove promised other dames and bonds than these, 

To which most enust furliino makes us bow; 

Too raiieli siic severed once our destinies, 

And niouriifiilly at last unites them nuw. 

My soul in tilts one thought some comfort sciis, 

III death. If not in life, iny S|ioum urt thuu; 

Itelovcd! only for thy fate 1 siglij 
Kot for iniiM) uwu, since at tliy side 1 die. 

And rih! bow fortunate my death Mould be, 

IIuw blissful nil them liuriiiiig tortures Meie, 

If J, close frittered, fuiai to face with tliec, 

• Might hreathe my spirit on thv Ups so fair; 

Ami thy sircot soul uuuld likewise mingled bo 
With mine, togot her our la't sigh to siiarc!' 
tVoepmg lie sixiki;; sho luisweml mild and swfet, 

And In them word, slio gave him coimscl meet: 

* l''i lend, oilier thomrlita tliy last sad momenta i laim; 

tilher liiiiieiits iliaii these to llua: are meet; 

Tiiiiii. on thy sins, willi meet: and roiiliito sliaiue, 
Itioiiioiiheriiig Ifeaieii’a prrinnieil giieidou s\vf,d ; 

Vaiit Mill be liirht, if sub'ered in Oiid'a uuine, 

And Joyful tliou shalt r*‘aeh thy heavenly wat. 
lawk Oil tlio glorious Niiii, tile sliiiiing sky, 

They MCleimio theo to lumiortality.* 

At tliC'eC* words evon tlio I'lioiiiis wciit aloud: tlio 
Cliri'-.tiiiiis dared not show their Rrief. The tyrant’s j 
lu.-art was strangidy moved: lie would not yloM, t.:'. j 
turned away from tlic mtiio. Kophronia, alone the oh- 
,ji‘i;t of so many tears, wept not. t'liddeidy there ap- 
poared at a distaneo Clurinda, the maiden warrior, wlio 
iiad borne vii’torions arms from lier eailiest loutli. 
She, seeing Iho preparations for ik-atli, and curious to 
know the cause, spurred on her coiirser to tlio soeno. 

Tiio Muriior-virgiii pieri'ed the yielding eiuMd, 

Mearer to view tlie twain togetlier i'o.iiul; 

Onn hlleiu, ealiii: Uic other greaiiiiig loud; 

And in (lie feeltlor sex most euiiiiiKu fuiiiul. 

She sci's the youth in helpless nnKiiiili b<>weU, 

In pitying love all sdflsli ernn drowned; 

Andiixisl on licaveii the umidi n'e saiiit-Iilie eyis, 
filic seeming h.df eclestiiil ere slip dies. 

riorinda's woinan-hoart was melted wilii compassion; 
a few unwonted lours fell from her ej cs—tears slied for 
tlie one «h() herself did not weep; for silence moved her 
more than laiiientatiuns. Without delay she turned to 
an aged innn who stood by, and inquired tlie retison of 
sueit a punisliuient. All was deebired; and iimnediately 
Clorinda guessed that both the lovers were innocent. 
Slio boldly exlingiiished tlie rising llames, and ordered 
tliat the fate of the condemned should be deferred until 
she had spoken to the king. The guards, struck ivith 
her regal port, silently oheyed, and the Amazon ad¬ 
vanced to the king. ‘ I am Cloriiula,' she said ; ‘ thon 
.mayst have iieiual niy name: 1 conic in defiMid tliy 
kingdom and our eoinmon faith against tlie Clirislians.' 
(Alurtenusly and gladly the king received tlie noble 
warrior, whose fame lind epre.ad everywhere; and she, 
as the reward of her promised aid, asked of liim the lile 
of the iiinoeent condemned ones. Tlie innnareligjv ished 
ill eoneiliale her, and her prayer was graiiled. * I si 
them havo life nnd lilxsrty,’ lie s.aid; ‘ I can deny iiti- 
thiiig to si’ch an intercessor. He it justice or cleme.iev, 
1 free tlieni if iniioa-ut—I p-ardoa them if guilty.’ 

Bo tliey M'ere freed. .Adventurous, In sooth, 

(Hindu's furtime wiis, ttgit showed tlii-uiigli pain 
Ilislovc; and In s Ihisoui fiiil of truth 
And noble tliiiughts, awakbmsl love again. 

Vnnii pyro tu inurriagc-iiltar wuikthc youth 
With li Is fair spiiUM>, no longer hpw^p vnlii; 

For Iier Un feared nut ikRlli lt»elrtii dure, 

, Tliei'efure willi liiiii she vvillud tier life in slinre. 

Sorf-ndii this beautiful episode of courageous virtue 
tun’ dvvot‘ d love. It is s iiil UiatTav.o, uiKler thy guise 


of Sophronia, portrayed his own mistress, the Princess 
Leonora, in jierson mid mind; and himself as the hope¬ 
less Olindo. (Iritics often discover recondite meanings, 
of«vliieh tlie author himself never dreamt} yet it is 
pleasant to believe that so lovely an image of wommt- 
hood eanie from the poet’s osm heart—the hidden source 
of all true poetry, however it may be interwoven and 
^guided from the world’s eye. 8oplironia, in her pcp-' 
feet imrity, her fearless self-devution, mid l®r pious 
faith, forms a beautifiii contrast to the wars and tumults 
ill which the poem abounds. ly. M. M. 


PIUKSIDE Ciyr-CIIAT. 1 

NO. VI. 

'^cy talk of public monunienil, titles, and other weighty mnttcrii. 
” Stukelff.^— I have just come from a walk through 
WestmiosTer Abbey. What a glorious old pile that is 
—what a inunlier of heart-stirring monuments tu great 
■nun! 

(Jihiroo .—.Some of the nionnnicnts arc deserved; nearly 
all may be considered line workmanship, with liero and 
there ii:st!iiK;cs.of a {loor taste; hut a great m.any, both 
there aiul in St Vaul’s, arc intended to preserve the mc- 
moi-ii-s of men who are either lost to fame, or had 
boiler he forgotten. 

S'hiie .— t'orgotten ! Why, if.they are in any danger 
oi hiiiig forgivttcn, the luumiiuenls sovve to kceji them 
in renieiuhrani'e. This is jiLst the {lurpuse of monu- 
metii.'. Is it not n*fine thing tu see apeoplc thus taking 
I !i iiledge, as it were, never wlinlly to cease being grateful 
! I'-o- ilu; merits^if its great iiion? 

1 f.'iA—if the sulijeeU jtif the inmiunients were, in gc- 

I mv.il, real henifaetnrs to tlieir race, there might be litllfe 
to say a-raiiist rlieni. lint in niiiety-lliiio eases in the 
hundred, Tinhliu moiiuments are eonimemorative either of 
men who havf done notliing t.> deserve kisting gratitude, 
or of persons wlioso Jives were positively disreputable. 
Kings .are nut inlo liriuss or marble, no matter whether 
!'i)od, had, or indiirerent. There are .as many, I lielieve, 
>of t'iiark ; II. ai.d George IV., two selfish sensualists, as 
Ilf any betfer inoiiarolis. 'riic next class in freqiieiiey 
are tlie successful eomniand'.T.s. Few are those designed 
t-i honour the quiet triumphs of literature or philosophy, 
lint it ii lUTilless to eoiiiplain of the selection of per- 
toioic.e.s: for it is not made by anything like a delibcrato 
choice ef tlio mdioii. A set of persons club their funds 
to i elehrate^’oy tliesn meaiiH a king or minister whom, 
as party p,iliii(;ians, they .admire. Another set raise a 
statue to t/irir favourite hero, 'riiis is the way lhat 
monuments are usually got up. AWuu expression of the 
puhlie Voice, they are nearly useless, and the public has 
no res})iinsUiility about them. 

XiiiAc. —Yfe’J, however erected, are they not calcu¬ 
lated to be of u.st in stimulating nicn.to worthy deeds, 
conveying, as they i’», the il^iiircssion that no extra¬ 
ordinary doings in the public service will he overliwkeil 
by lino jiarty or another? 

am loath to satiotion such a princiiile, because 
thu love of such distinctions is a motive of only a seeon- 
d.il^' class, and the persons most susceptible of such 
an infhicwce are not the iixost worth having as public 
servants. A ti nly great .an" Vkactliy nian nei’ds no siieli 
I bribe tj make him perform nua'J^rious deeds; while a 
bad la.m is certainly nnibeserving^f any mark of re- 
nienibraiiee. ^ • « • 

/lSIu/o’.—’I' liat is as good as sayiug tlnt^ is no need of 
niuimnients at all ? 

(iil.—Wty nearly so, as mattera stand. Bupposing, 
for the sake of argument, that the ereetion of public 
nionunieiils is good in principle, the way to proceed 
would lie to poll the intelligence of the nalioiFo* to 
t!ie propriety (d’ all existing nioiiunients, anil al.so .as to ' 
supplying naimiinental ijefieicncies. We might then 
cxjieet to see nil mnmunents to bad men rctiuivud as a 
national scandal, and numerous new nionuiiiciits ercetetl 
as a national lu'iiour. At proieiit, uic whole thing, I 
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say, is a burlesque—a jumUe of principle and no-prin- 
ciplfr MonumenM to men of vottU erected within a 
stone’s throw of inonumentt to then whose reputatious 
arc the pollution of hleto^. - " 

Siidie .—At all evwti they are generally ornamental. 
A statue erected .oA of a fine Corinthian co- 

■ liimn is a handsome decoration to a street or square. 

GiL—^, I dari»ay, was the golden calf which the 
Hcbrcws.took a fhney to set up as an object of worship 
—a very handtome piece of workmanship, a fine speci¬ 
men of the arts, really a pTetty-lo<'kiiig tluujf. But 
haudsomencss is no reason for ador.ition. A raunu- 
mont may be ele^nt and oniamental; but if it be the 
inspersonation of a vicicris or discununcndablc principle, 
It is worse tlian bulfooiicry to set it up—its exaltation 
is demoralising. 1 believe, hoO c ver, that moiiutticnts are 
Mnerally of littlo consequence one way or other. Aft^i 
tlio novelty of looking at them is worn off, fficy apjicnr 
to be unheeded, and are of no more account than so many 
stiK-ks and stones; which they in reality are. Of the 
myiiads who ilaily stream past Charing Cross, how few 
look at or tlihik of the equestrian monument which has 
there l>een for ages erected I It is tlius tliat the ordi¬ 
nary pursuits of mankind, the obliterating eU’ects of 
time, .and the novelties of the passing hour, render all 
our schemes of perpetuity alantivc. 

Slukr. —You would not. Imwever, say the same lliing 
of t)io priv.ate and well-kept monuments in clinreh- 
yanis ? 

(Tit—Alas! yes, and ranch more., 1 grant that it is 
an iuuiable feeling in the main which prompts jx'ople to 
raise stones over the remains of their deceased relatives, 
ft gratifies a j'caniing of the heart; af.d we mist riot 
btf too severe in' scanning atub estimating such foitilos. 
Blit it often seems to me as if more pain were incurred 
hy seeing tin* neglect into wiileh all molr monuiiients 
fall in a litth time, than there can lie pUjisure in erect¬ 
ing them, in no e.hnrc.hyard have 1 ever seen a tomb¬ 
stone three linndrcd years old : <)ieldum do they reach 
two hundred; and often, in lifty or sixty years, they 
are mutil.ttcd, thr.,wii tlown. or .\lrogctiicr removed, 
This tell* me such a talo of the ileeting nature of 
Imninn feelings, and pcriiaps, I may add, of the vicissi¬ 
tudes attending the fortunes of families, that 1 could 
almost wish tliat no such ‘frail memorials’ were erected 
over tlic dust of the dead, I soinetinms think that a 
ehurehyard may las compared to an inn, which is cim- 
htaiitly receiving new guests. 'I'lic hfeit epmers hanish 
all trfM'ca and recollection of their predecessors. 

•Sllititf .—I liave been told that (Juakers never erect 
loinbstunes or montpneitts of any kind ? 

fVi 7 .—Such is the case; and ttiis is not the only thing 
in whie.li that orderly and intelligent lM)dy, the Society 
of Vriends, have got the start of the public generally. 
Ti>ey protested against war, witli all itsViekedness and 
misery, more tlian a cont^iry liefore tliu rest of the world. 
Tlicy took the lead iiwwehoratifig the condition of pri¬ 
soners and lunatics. Tliey have been laornost and tion- 
sistent opponents of negro slavery. They lia^ hwl the 
coursige to do that which other people have not yet 1>e- 
gun to think of—disused persouri titles. 

Sluke .—^A mere crotchet; as much a pieep of priUc as 
anything else—the priij)}#!?. being singular. 

Gil —"that is scarge^ charitable. We must not, you 
know, employ swiping condemnations. But Ik* tins 
as it may, the ^cmnstance of a resi^tablu body of 
mbn’disclaimin'J the use of any appellation beyond their 
own proper nitraes, is edrious and suggestive. 1 believe 
it is the first time that such a thing has been carried 
out permanently since the beginning of the world; it 


could onijr, i apprehend, take place among a people ot 
refiqp^on 'and deep mor.il qualities. Atbong a rude or 
impassioned people, it might be attempted, but not suc¬ 
cessfully. The French, in tlieir revolutionary paroxysm, 
threw down titles; but, mor&Hy unprepared for such a 
step, they took theta up again; and everybody knows 
that titles, andsorders, and bits of ribbon, are now to 
them abiost necessaries of existence. 


StaJs.—You speak as if titles were wor^rfess—things 
not to be respected. 

GU.— 1 8pe.ak of them As tJ;cy are lik% to be spoken 
of In a century hence; very silly ad’tlitions to our,ordi¬ 
nary names—as useless AA.wodd be the wearing of gold 
lace on the dothei, id otder to dakzlo diUdtim. The 
worth of a man should hot be estimated hy a title, a 
feather, or a piece of lace. ' 

StaAe.—True; but do not forgot that what aU view 
with respect and admiration is wortliy ftf bring .sup¬ 
ported, hoa'ever valueless in the abstract. Titles, tlmro- 
fore, as I apprehend, serve a iiscfol purpose In society j 
and if so, why abandon theta? 

Gil —Blit I anticipate more enlarged and correct 
views. ^ 

Stufie. —A dream! The love of title seems to be in¬ 
herent in mankind; and so far fonm cooling down, it is 
increasing in fervour. The Alriericans, a professedly 
go-a-hcad nation, seem to lie fond of titles, Althougii 
they have ncitlier a king nor an aristocracy. Great 
crowds of tbcin, on visiting England, hunt up foinily 
coats of arms, crests, and mottos, at the herald's college. 
As politicians, they may pretend to lay aside things of 
this sort; but as men, tliey cling to them. Next, look 
at the mass of our own people. In my yoUng days, 
workmen took nothing but their own plain names; now, 
they generally give each other the title of Mni‘:r, The 
title of Kxi/tn/'e is now Incoming so common, percolating 
so fast down through the mass of tho middle classes, 
tliat 1 imagine it will soon reach tho manual ojieratives. 
According to your notion, this is .advancing baekwanls. 

fAV.—1 account for it in this way. Ine working- 
classes iibscrvo otliers employing titles, and tlicy see 
no reason why they shoitld not employ them also. In 
one sense, Iho adoption of the practii’C by them arises 
from a cominendatile motive—a wish to rise and Ihi n - 
spected. r.nt let society nilvnnce to the point already 
attaiiird hy the p’riends, let tlie higher cla.ssi's quwdiy 
reliiitiiiish, or cease to care for titles, let us hear nenUe- 
nicn speaking of each other resjwetfnlly by their (’liris- 
tian or surnaiues, and then the operative classes, having 
no factitious example hoforo their eyes, will abandon 
what, a.s far as their respectability was concerned, it 
was quite unnocosary for tiiem to assume. 

Let the higher classes relinquish titles, and 
so will llie lower.’ That is your proposition. But I dis¬ 
pute tlmt tlicy will ever come to tiii* point. The thing 
is an entire siijiposilion on yoiir part, uuwarrantnil hy 
fact*. We see no midenee of any class lining likely to 
relinquish titles—wc in truth see the reverse. Wo see 
a growing love of titles everywhere, and yet society is 
said to bo advancing. 1 cannot understand how you 
arc to reconcile these inconsistencies. 

(ill —1 think I observe symptoms-of a growing dis¬ 
regard of title’s among the more mlleeting portion of. 
society; and were tlie liigher dasscs better eduentod, 
whidi they will be by and by, we should see this dis¬ 
regard much more extensively manifested. I have no 
doubt, in my own mind, that the day is not far diriant 
when members of the aristocraoy will pray to he re¬ 
lieved of titles and privileges which not only, Injure 
their uscfolncss, but mar their fortunes. Witiiuiit them, 
liowcver, there will be a progress towards greater sim¬ 
plicity of address, as there has alreaily towards 
simplicity of attire. If any man a hundred years ago 
bad said that, in a century hence, gentlemen would not 
wear powdered wigs, queues, laced coftts, swords, and 
buckles, he would perhaps have been set down os tho 
kind of visionary which you ore pleasril t<> think I am. 
Yet tho wliiile has come to i»ssi On the same principle 
of advancement, why mtfy ite not predict the finish of 
namc-omaments—titles ? - There may be a silly craze 
at present for adopting Ellquire^ but I Overlook that in 
tho many greatfef%mptoms of a contrary tendency. 

5 fMAe.—StiU, I do not readily abandon the idea of, 
titular honoura As rewards for important puMIc ser¬ 
vices, they are matters of some consequence in oub social 
poUoy. 5 . 
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GiL —UhfoHiiinatdf, thw are M indefeiiUbte dii tHis 
score as on ai>^ other. If has been too long the prac¬ 
tice to bold out levrturds of varions kinds for meritorious 


. . _ _ they 

;ude—MI perceiTcsome of them are already .beginning 
jO doj-into the ordinary stream of society, as regards-J. 
such trifles, the better. 


Attire which h&pt»ns to provaitt leave tbe.whoie aflhir 
^ the tailw, as unworthy of serious copsidetation. I 

. -- — I sm sorry tliat. the iVienuB have not viewed the matter 

actions] so loag, that disinterested services of any klndiin this light, 'they have mode themselves singt^u for 
are considered Quiiotio, and.ate, in fact, not believed Ino good purpose tliat I can see; and the sooner they 
in. Societgr-is so mnch acoustomed to think thatevery.- Igl'' 
tiling is, or oiii^t to be, done for a selfish purpose, that {fc 
faith in purity of sentiment is become one of the rarest 
virtues.^ 1 cannot but think this a hardship. When a 
man pcrfbmtk d benevolent or heroic action for the 
pleajiurc it ib ^oulated to impart, or because it is his 
duty to do so, lie cannot but foci hurt tliat his motives 
arc misintetpteted, that every one imputes to iiim tiio 
hope of soriie paltry reward. 

Stuke. —cannot exactly see what all tliat has to do 
with the spontaneous distribution of honours? 

GiL —Only tliat the distribution, as you call it, estab¬ 
lishes a sort of coin iu payment of what it was quite 
unnecessary to pay. Then ulmt mischief is nut done 
by tlie capriciousness of the distribution—wiiat vanities 
are pampered, what inortifloations are created! Tliere 
is as iittle principle in'the bestowing of Iiunrmrs as in 
the erecting of public monuments. With some few 
exceptions, the rule in Bugland scents to consist in 
giving honours only to soldiers, fly a false, mode of 
speech, it is inferred ttiat no one seives his eouiitr}' 
except by ilgiiting in its cause. Tlie educator, tlie 
lawyer, the philosopher, the divine, the man of letters, 
the merchant—none of these serves liis countrj-, or is 
worttiv of BO inlicli as thauks for a whole lifetime of 
usciiiincss. The only man considered deserving of 
public approbation, honours, rewards, is the fighter. 

The world yells in acclamation of a well-fiiuglit fUlil. 
and courts haston to load its hero willt fiivouis. Jn 
Kranee, there if. a little more liberality in tliis tespect: 

Iioiuiurs .are there distributed iu nauseous profusion, to 
nu'ct the national appetite, mid often with little regard 
to decency. I observe byllie nowspaiicrs that the king 
of the Pivnch the other day graciously entcrtaiiied at 
bis table a butcher, who had made a present of ii fat o.v, 
to walk in a religions proeessiuii in I’ari.i—a elicap way 
of getting admitted to court. Kidieuloiis as tlii.s is, it 
is not more so than the origin of many titles in Bngland, 

Sir Rieliard Arkwright was not kniglited for his valu¬ 
able inventions in macliinery, which one could have 
iiiiilcrBtuod, Imt for presenting a eorporati m luldress to 
11 /e reigning mouarcli—a mere piece of ceremony. Sueli 
tlangs e.ast a species of odium over titles. Like our 
])itblic nionuinents, they teacli no tnitli, pruinotc no 
virtue. Tlie J'Viends arc quite right in having uoUiing 
to do witli them. 

Stiikr .—flack again to the Quakers I Among your 
eoinmcndatlons of tlicse personages, I wonder you do 
not mention their oild sort of dress ? 

Gil. —Because I do not tliink it deserves comnu-nda- 
tion i yol it is not unwdrthy of notice, if only for the 
purpose of showuig bow men with generally clear un¬ 
derstandings may sometimes fall into petty errors. 1 
do not know why the Friends have chosen to adliere so 
closely to a garb prevalent in the seventeenth century in 
Bngland. 1 should think it is not from religious prin- 
ci plo j certainly not from any attachment to old costumes. 

'i'lie dress is more probably worn for tlie sake of dis¬ 
tinction, and iu disregard, perhaps contempt, of current 
dianges of fashion. From whatever cause, the uihge is 
anything but pliilosophicoL A principle, to be sound, 
must be siisceptiblo of being carried otit consistently in 
oil ages, and iu ,aU climes aud countries. What is right 
in principle in England, must be right in principle in 
Timbuctoe, wherd the ganucuts We are talking of would 
assuredly never iteswer. Thus we sec tliat fixedness in 
dfqss is a ridiculous notion. Gostame must always leas 
or more depend on degrees of lat itude, and should be 
. left to alter according as new lights^lfeBfc in upon nian- 
.kind. A person may dress in the fashion of the day 
witlionj; biing chargenblo with'vanity, I rather tbime 
that tno best way of showing that dress £ccupics no 
.Tbrm of 


iress oecupi 

part of our thoughts, is to adopt exactlj^hat k 
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VipIT 'JfO THE CaOCODir-K CAVES.* 

Ox a ^no sunny morning, w itii a light wind, my boat floated 
quietly down the Kile, its brosd waters rcflecfing ^•i)lBgo 
after village, and grove after grovo of dato-irces. I.ong 
lines of ix-litaiw edged the sand-lflinks; they did not m/Ao 
for IIS. I mused oti tlic same, with wy constant friend 
mv side— my pipe: all was franquilllty. I could but kinent 
Milt, iu a few short weeks, I must bid adieu to a country 
which hadsko much interested me ; and with deep regret 
I contemplated the lime when, in sketches and recollec¬ 
tions, I must fry and conjuro up the magic scenes by which 
I had been so many months sun-onnded. I had rcvcHnd 
iu tcmjilcii fjiardon the expruseipu), I bad lived in tombs, 

I laid boiled my tc;irkettlo with mummies’ liones, de¬ 
scended into labyrinths of passages—poking up from their 
long-hidden places birds ami beasts; in sliort, 1 liad be- 
eumt! artist, nalariilist, aii.J lialf-Ar.ab. 1 bud ridden a 
caini'l, and I had shot at—but never killfd—a. emeodilo. 
lioiv' my train of mnaing was at once out short, by tlie rc- 
mcmbraiu;.' tliat I had never been in the crocodiio pita- .so 
grajibically deser'dicd to me by my Fr/nch coiiqianions at 
'riicbcs. 'J’rue, they faid it was a dangerous undertaking- ■ 
tliat low aceotiqiUsbed it; nay, they had a story of aonin 
traveller liavuig either lost liiimsclf, or some of his people: 
b:’l wijat of th.'Mr If one never attempts a difficulty, he 
c.iii nowr cx|icriencc tho gdeasurc of overcoming one. So 
willi this rellcction I filled my piiic, tisik up my map, 
just to sec whorealioutethe ]ilapo miglit be; .and to my no 
sma)l"ple:iMiiro "liseovered that by to-moiTOw morning we 
shoidd arrive iiB tlie “pot—d/o/; i.'o/rf .... betuwiny mind ' 
was made np. Tho rest of the .'liiy [ teased tlie Arabs with 
questions and erohs-i|uA>Uons, to see if I could prooiiro any 
uiformatiuii; .and in tiio evening, when .joined by my Mlow- 
Iravellers—iir (! ,'iii ICiiglisli gciitlein:' i, with an abundant 
Slock of good-nature, and my Krcncti friend, lifonsienr Ih, 
with a violin—^it was settled to inako a parly. 

.Vliout live ill the moniiiig we awoke by the hCcl grating 
on the sand, and tlie Itilinby of tlie Arab sailors ceasing 
with liicir rowing. 'I'lie.i inako a rasc.allj' noise, but travci- 
ler.s i>iiiisc it—like Tasso’s songs liy Iho gondoliers in Voniee. 
I’vo liciird them iiotli, and wlicn I've not bion in a my 
jioetieal inooM, wislicd 1>i,i.U tlie Arab sailors .nid Venetian 
.goiulolicrs at .... X wont sJiy' wiicrc. Allcck was dc- 
spalchcd to tlic town to inquire for .a guide, and i>rocnro 
iggs. tVe l•omlnenet•rt washing—tUaJ. is to say, myself and 
m\ Knglihli friend; but Aronsienv ri. foTCstallcd bis niern- 
iiig’s liil>ours i>y a tune on tliat dial>oIieal fiddle. It was 
found lirokeii one d.ay, and right glad was I of it—ir put an 
cud to tlie iiiii't* fin a viine In half an liour, .just as the 
sun began to peep over the sand-hills of. the desert, as if 
’twas a novelty to hiit^ <.iir lA-akfast w.as announced— 
boiled ri/’o, dates, figs, ei.lVoe.’eggs, and now broad— 
and wo did .iustici: to it. Siiortly after, our guides made 
tlieir appearaiiee, and informed its thql the pits were on 
the other side (if tlie liver, at. Ainjibni. This was soon 
obviated. Wo east loose, and got into tlic stream, and a 
few Sninutes took ns to the otlicr side, wlici-e we fotmd the 
b(kat of an jvuidisii geiitleni.if...,w)io was retmuiiig from 
India, but, i>y an injury to liis aV’^ from a fall from his 
camel at Tlielics, had lieeii an iuvik^l— had put him,self 
under lai Arab doctor, been enpjKal wnth a, cow-bom, and 
iniirtyred witli certain Uttin iiiseetH wlil^i inakh Ui« ac¬ 
quaintance of htiangiirB witli groat pertintni^. Ho w.as a 

* This skctcti is slightly sttcred from the Art-Union of March, 

111 w hieh it appears, with illuetratlnM from the pencil of its la- 
nicutoit author—the late WiUisin Mitner. ' It is,' soys the editor 
of that clogunt journal, ‘ a graphie description cf a most extraor¬ 
dinary sisinc; and a striking record of one of the many p>.^s tho 
aoroniplished writer underwent in his seateh .iftcr knouiedKO. It 
was written by Mr Mutter for the Art-Iinii.n many months ago; 
he had previously fiumished Uk with the sKetchm, wluVh wo tra- 
mvdiately engraved. tVo were, however, for some time oivlcr the 
Impression that the descriptive matter iirnl net been prepared; 
fortun.ate1y, it was found entire, and ready for tlie printer, among 
I his pB]ieis, and was kindly transmitted to us by ilia brolber.' 
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gentleman of consUleraltle information, and fond of pnnmits 
of a iimcli higher nainro than ordinary travellcra. In gco- 
I. logy and hutauy ho had made cxmsiderablc advance ; and 
i many pleasant cveninge I had spent with him in Upper 
Kgy))t, generally gaining ipnob volnahlu infomi.ition. i)ur 
]' iiiuetliig was n ploaHitro'; and, on hU hearing our intention 
of visiting the crocodile pita, he reqttCJited ]>eniiisaion to' 

. 5 V>ln our party: of nourao wo were moat Jiapi>y. ,( 

The guides informed ua it was neccaa.ory to tJikc iinna, as 
in the desert there were some very had men ; and aoon 
iho inhabitants of Amabdi saw us loading guns, iionrisli- 
ing sabres, &o. But now came tiio tiiost diiileiilt part— 
as to tbc reward of onr swartliy servitors. After much 
banter, noise, and gcMtun*, we agretsl to give them thirty 
piastres; so, forming a linn of iiisreli, our p.arly adv.aneed, 

, edhsistinj; of about liflcdh persons, with guides, boutmeti, 

I onraclvcH, Ac. Our w.ay lay along tlio plain, through he.au- 
I tiful eiover-fields, the fragraned'of whicli was most grateful; 

its luxuriant growth astoniahing. Half an hour Itroiigt. 

, j ua tt> tiie margin of the desert; and it is eurioiuato sec what. 

! a iiositivc line vegct.ition lunhcs with tire sand: ,iust as far 
I as tliu waters rise during the inuudatiuu, >uu have rieli 
! fertility; hut past that, ett'nial sand. 

Our fsath lay hy a mined convent, long deserted; and 
' I then we beg.m to asi'ond the hills, wliieh .are hero of eon- 
■■ .sidcmhlo hciglit—some tlioiisand feel. AV(‘ fouml ahiiii- 
I d.nnec of shells in tire rocks; the eeliiuus wa.s eimimun. 

■ We kept on loading our guides, and eliould Itave liad .a >(>ry 
I pretty uiuseum, if the cunning rascals hail not Kejil. Ihrow- 
' ing away in nearly tho tsame proiiortion as we gave. them. 

, I Having crossed tlu; hills, w>e came onoe more into tire 
' s:mdy plain, bottiided by hills in tire distani'e.—tire peculiar 
|j eharaetcr of most deserts. Ourguidesii/iwpointedio asinall 
11 spot in the wide expanse ; this was lire unmtli of tin' pit, 

I i and the object of our scaroli. On arriving at if, 1 fiuiiul a 
; 1 perpendicular hole, or slmft, of perhaps liPecti or eighteen 
feet, partly covired by a l:irge«bloek of stinie, and the 
;' entrance surrounded by iiumln-rs of fragiueirls nf croco- 
' I dUes,"aa also a great nniirber of siiiall iielihles, wliieli tliat i 
auiin.al at ‘i.nes sw.allnws—I lieliine to assist liigdstioii, 
j Amongst thiibe, I was urformod i>y a Jewrat Cairo, they 
I souictiuies find atones of vrtlne, that must Inve been j 
washed from the muuutahis • if A! iy!!suii:i, and earned dow u 
I hy tiro M ilc. 

Our party made a ludt, our girides ihn olf lln-lr clot lics,^ 

I and, witli tho .as.sislanee of the sash worn vuiiuil tire waist, 

■ I deaceiKlod, and was followed by a guide. On arririiig, 

1 however, at the bottom, I could not diseorer, at tire first 

I; instant, where in tire name of fortune mir direetiou would 
I! he ; but as the eye boe.aiiio aceusti.rucd to the eliattge of 
j. light, I o1>s( rved a small hole. Just I'trge eitotrgli tn admit 
j a person to errtcr by lying flat on iris fhe. t. 'J’lie jilaee 
I' had a disagrecablo stiiell, ilitli reirt from anyi’murmij-jiit I 
ivineinber; and what (lid rrut eitliuitee itxgeni riil appear- 

■ arreo, was a number of large blaek raM-ets crawling nhnut, 

I Tiro .\ral> lit sonte ^ax candles, inotioricd to me, attd at 
once placltrg iiirnsclf fiat on tire grouttd, cxteiiding his arm 

i with tire orvndltr, eomtircneed to enter tliis inysteiiims ahede 
of silurrcc. I followed, and tlieu tlrere was loom for lire 
rest of my friends to come down. Mr N.cdc( iitted fire at- 
i temi>t, as his arm was far from wull. We proeeoiled ; tlio 
p.a<isageH heiitg iorluutrs,^^'oil theUrata most niimerorrs, in- 
I Huniuch that at times we feared they wottld extinguish tho 
I lights. We soon, however, arrived at a small cirauiber. 

. wlien wc left off |>r,acti.sittg our lizard-liku exe eise, ntril 
': began to look at one another', and to rest for a aeeottd; but 
eu amiit Wo now cluirrged otivprevioits order: my stout 
: friend <J. went before: tire jiaasagc became narrow ftr,*!nso- 
!; nincli that more than otj^; two bats that were hangiitg 
'! to the roof came to ms^mtimuly end by being sipieezed to 
death by the backg,^the forenrost of <mr party ; and }>oot 
i tt., who was iniu^ the stoutest of our ‘ set,’ in m.e place 
J t stuck fa^t and Ann. My latrgli was unavoidable; but it 
I: sounded strqp^o to tiro car, as it echoed througir tiro loirg 
' passage. By dint of much exertion he got freo ; and once 
': mcire we came to a clramber of rralhcr Itii^: dimensions, the 
; I'.roof ornamented with blcroglynhics. Several small holes 
^ surrounded it; our miides fixed on onr, and agaiti wo ron- 
j timvdour roulc. The heat was tiemoniious; and it was 
!; with no small pleasure wo found ourselvcH in a vast eavcm, 

, the roof of which I could not well ats- with ortr Hinnll nusnis 
of lighting it. Wc 8.at down on sotno Inrg*'. blocks of fitone, 

I I .and begatt to tahe brr.Htii, fur our exert i(>os had liecn great. 

;, Thu guides, wh%l(k>ked like twu fiends tVoin tire inibnial 

regious, hegau to undo a piece, of w.md (triido from the 


fibre of tho date); this they tied to a Iwgo stone, then , 
eorunteitood scai'ching alaint for Use entrance to tho next 
jKtssage. All tlrii caused a suspioion (m my mind, and I 
detormined to nuirk the passages as we entered end as wc . 
floft tlretn. 1 think, in thd se(iuel,I, as. well os my com- J 
ip'Utions, had much rcasou to be thankful for tlfis prepau- 
.tiou. 

Wo went once more creeping, tho last Arab taking iti 
bis hand tiro cord, .and cauro to chamber No. 4. Hero" 
large blocks of stone fui'nicd the ground, until a chasm, the 
depth of whieli I know not, pnnentod i^df. VA'e ttim- 
nioned our courage and our sti-eugth to jump it, and all 
gained the other side: it was a place, to use the words of a 
fitvonrite aiitiior of mine (Vorayth), * tliat ettriosity iniglit { 
stand appalled to gaze witJiiu.’ AVo entered another pas¬ 
sage wUicli led us to the hugest oltambur we had yet been 
in. Hero it was disnovcrcd that the cord lindbrokeii- Uie 
t iireail to our labyrinth gmu;! ’i1ie twu guides began now i 
looking about for the next jtassago, but in vain: lunougst ' 
ilic many, they could not ilotcnnine. They entered some, j 
and then came out again; 'we beard them shouting to one { 
anotUcr, as tin* voices of sonui demons, bnt nil to nq pur- i 
pose. We .sat with patience ;'wc liud Wen under gnmnd | 
all liour, or very nearly so; our candles began to burn ' 
sliort; amrour pa(ien(«>, much like our eandU’.«, oould not * 
cmiliune for ever. The iiuiihi began crying, beating them- j 
selves', and jn-rfunning a very pretty farce ; but it would not. ] 
get us oil, and we uinde lliem signs to retuin ; hut in (Ills i 
w i> w ere as imfortmiale. Passages on all sides of 1 lie ehani- 
lier, they knew not wliieti to tako ; and now came tlie full i 
lioiTors of our situation before ns. We niiglit hiive -1 rayed i 
so far from the right \iath, that, in e.iKe of ouv friend and 
servants seeking ns—and lliey Inol no guide—they might ■ 
not find IIS. Wiiero and to what may not these jia.sssge.s ' 
lead.!* How far may they eoutiime? And to what extent ? 
'I'liwe were ipiestious which foreeil Ihuiiiselves upon oiir I 
miiid.s. Our eaiidlcs went on huniing, audimueli like tiiue ' 
to llie ill.Cited man about to lie exi'cnted, e.aeh imii.ieiit 
sliorteiiH both. Truly (lUi-I oiisleniiilion was great -to Im . 
buried alive in sueii :i place! —vvitlioiit light, without assist- . 
aiiee, vvitlioiit tlie means of iimkiiig ourselves heard. A\'e 
gazed on one, aiiuttier, and the full truth of oiir silii;>lioi> 
seeiiied to occupy our iitiiids past tlie isivverof uttormiee. 
Tills, theu, iiiiglil he the termination of nil onr Ir.'ivils, of 
all our liopes, (ii vain laid our pretended guides soiigiit tin' , 
paili by wliieh wc entered; they sat down, and for a ino- i 
iiieiit :iil was sileiiee. I’liat liliiek gulf over wliieh vvejmiiped 
presented fresli horrors; tlie little niirrovv winding tliroa'l- 
iike pas.sageK, all e.iiiie Imfure tlio eye, and the |iiel.iu'ii was 
des;viir. No word spoken — siioiiee. dei’i> and profound, 
.'iloiie seemed to oeeuiiy thi-i aliyss: Hie niomeulH seemed 
lioiiri. .Still file eamlles linrued: He; kiiowledue of tlii.i 
roused iis. Wc for tli'j first time, in a low voice, began to 
eomnmiiieate our ideas one to Hie otlier: Hic voice now 
Koiindeil like, .'o’lie diseorduiit noise. How different from 
will'll we evilMvd!—tlie laugli, tlie jest; llien all was iiiirtii, 
now ail glnoiii. 

W(! knew well limt thoso vvlio 'were without -our n-r- 
vants and friend—iniglit never liave it in tlieir power to 
assist us; tlie fiirincr from Kuperstition .and fear (Hu; In-s 
ei poor licgli's guides in tliis phiee iiiiiat lie freHli uu tiii'ir 
miuds); and tlio latter (Mr N.) coiiUl have little power to 
eaiiKO us tn be Huiigbt, Wo had tried nil in our jiower to 
discover the piiHsage; we talked over all tiic prubablfitien 
of llii'fing it. In vain I iiad sought my ]>ieeu of ]>aper. All 
was despondency: the ideas of a lingering death —famine 
in its woift form—liuuntcii tlie. brain, and filled it wifli 
terrihle forebodings. The candles were becoming sliorter 
•md sliorter; tlio truth of this seemed to fiash upon my 
iniud uioi-c ttiaii on my cotn]ianious, and at oneo I deter- 
minedKo act. Tliat determination 1 believe saved ns. How 
alisnrd to waste tliat mi whieh our only power of esejipo 
existiK'—thc means of light! I immediately pmposi’d iho 
putting out all hut onC, dividing tlie few inntehes wo had 
hetwecu two of our party, and then eommonbing a seareli 
for tlio ]ka]ier with tno utmost attention, as that was our 
only cine. Wc left Our Vroncli Wend sittlng^lonc; not bnt 
that ho was a man of cbiinigo and considerable tlinnglit. 

T could not help at the instant expressing a wish that 4 ie 
had had his ‘ vliiliti pour pa«i& le lemp;’ he Mvo mvi such a 
look. But I iBsKv^ melancholy ns much ns 1 did my ' 
situ.-itlun ; and if tho worst came to tho worst, eiir enter-.. 
tatnnieut iwoiuistul nothing Ixitter than eating onr loon,* 
dry, brown Arabti ui>—-and that was not oxautly l>'e thing 
one would Vke. Tlmsu {oflections eamu into my bead ns 1 
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w-aA poking it into ono liole after ttio other: and ]iow I rc- kma ccaeed. All wn< silence. ‘ How bcantifti! is uijdihl * |{ 
grottod the vmx that kept on flilling drop after drop; how At Icwt so I tlionght. My tnind, neverthclcBS,' turned to , i 

WA nt.^v urnnt! tft (n fliin InftvniMl vukfriAtas'I ! fl'icildM. i h 2 ul ftsw to froiililM mv niinil tliiLt f(m<» • ' 1 


we oiay want in tliia infenittl i>etrjfle(l region! I friende. I itad few to troulde my mind aboni nt that time; ; 

Wo iHid gone on jwarly round the oluinibcr, when nil! and then to Uoms— that was more easily disposed of, for I ; • 
seemed hopoleifs. ^lltore rtmainod but one or two holcsl had no nartienlar siiot in the w^rld so called. After these ' I 
more. A sWut df joy broke from us both: there was thof and varioiis other subjects, but all in vain, I Iiit upon tl»e j 
paperl But was it possible weliad entered by that litUolright one—siivp. But my kind-iicnrtcd niusictd iijend was : 
boleIt must he so. It was truly so small, that we bad nof a different opinion, lie u^icncd a box, took out a Ult](i^ | 
overlooked It in our former seareb, and not rcgiirded it as miniature, and then 1 heard a sort of sttmeking noise. Ay, I 
wo crawled, into the cavern, linxaat Poke np those black ay, luy fine fellow; my head to a Imndfol of spliti>eas you 
devils, and come along, n»y boy! In our .joy, the Arabs were wont do tluit ton ycars_ hence, I pulled my beurnoosc 
more frightened than before: they must Iwvo tliought it tightciftover my face. What Ik- did next I could not see 5 ■ [ 
was mir song previous to a cnnnibnl feast. But how the hut In tlic iniddio of the night I .awoke with the idea tliat ' 1 
rascals showed fheir teeth when they saw ua light the the boat wiw on fire; it was only Monsicnr writing a long 

candles, and hegiu the cnawling exercise! Witli our p-os- letti'r, hy camp-light, to.no matter whom, lluorl. 

sage out I will not iiiflint the render: he must be :ls tired night, a.gnin, M. B.; and once marc to slccpi with hoi>c%ef 
nx wo wore, emiecialty as he has to dosceiul again. iVc a:i early breakfast. ' ' 

gained the mnh air, all perspiration .and sarrd: ne congra-_■_______ 

tKt«th“£t^oSr I^IOFESSOR FARAD.4Y>S FO^ RBSEARCII1« 

to abuse the pretended guides. 'I'licy lookeil rather rpiccr M.WxABJ ISM. 

when they found wo did not intend paying them. But wo T.n No. 114 of the jiresertt series of the Journal, we gave a ' 
liad nnt seen ll>o fMcodi|cn. brief rcisjrl of Mr Faraday’s lecture on the relation of light 

\Vc were regretting this, wlicn on a sudden wo sav an -itid ningiulisin. .Since its delivery, he has explained away 
old man with aioiig hoard coming across tli^ desert: lie a niisnppielienshin existing in the minds of many persons 
was of a most venorabje ajipc.arauec. All shtiutcd out, as to his experiments, nhieli it was imagined wore incaiit 
f/ii's ia tlir. true ptiiilc: II 1 U is.I forgot Ins uuiiie, llo to pri>\c tli:it I lie Inmiiioustiess of a ray of liglit is dun to 


lan.glicd nitliasort of inward satisfaction whi-ii hnbeai-d 
onr story, and told us he expected it. lie had heartl of our 
departure, and, witli antlcipatien of ils proving uiisnetess- 


iiitu'iietisiii. Thu truth, however, resolves itself simply into 
this: that, re.gardless uf any of tU>< exii.tl||g theories on tlie 
nature of light, whatever is nia.gnetio in a ray ouly luui tieeu 


fill, eauio after ns, had brought some randies, Ae.; this wis „ii',.( ted ; tho lino of iiiacnctin force was illnminatcd by 

_!.!l ll!l_a _xi_ TV. .. . . r. . .. 


civil, I liked tiielook of the old gciitleiiian. 1 had faith in 
him ; itideed so we all had, and wc disliked heing fnilcl in 
.auyti iiig wc aticniptcd. SVe made certain we should go 


the ray of ligiil used in tin- experinicut, as the enrtli is 
illuminated i,y Ihe^siin; there was no creation of liglit; 
the ray was iei|uircil to siiow that light, in common with 


down ngii'ni; an,I so wo did; hnt wc took with us our in- |,ori« 1 i iiilde matter, is acted on bv magnetism. 

J ..i ... ft.ll. ^ . A __ t I*. »_ 1 _ . . xl- I . s . ’ ... 


I.Tpietcr, fiilloweil a dlll'erent route, and did net |,.iss the \ mthhiI lei^nro was delivered hy Mr Faraday, at tho 

ehas'n or I'le large hall. He sliowe,! ns his marl - .. tK'giinnn.c of .March, ‘ (In new ningnutio aetions, and on the 

siih's of tin: ivjck, seratelied into the stalagmite, n'hieh w.'is ina.enctic condition of all matter.’ So grc.'it was the in- 
of a lieiintifnl hrowu colour. I'ould Hie e.xhalaltinis of the eseilcdby the aininmicenicnt of the subieef, that 

bil'iincii have nii.xed with it? lie g.ave us p.irtii'nlav can- lli., cntranco-'iafi of the iustirntioii was thronged, long 
ti'iii as wo hi'.eari to enter one jasssaee, to mind .mil not let hefore tlie h ^iv of admission. .,y a dense body of indivi- 
thncaiiillc fall on the,inlhnmnablesuhstimces by whieli tho ihiaU fiom .sniona tlie most !.eieiitificclass, whoaftcrw.ards 
gi'imial w,as covered- d.ato loaves and old pieces of r.ig. filled tl'e theatre to •,\erfh,whig, miiiiv iieing imalile to 
(111 pme.'ediiig a little farther, judge of onr snijirisc : we olnain .se-'N. It wi.s imiio<-.'-i)>le' to look round on the in- 
\,eri> literally erawllng over the. boilies of once living hit- tidlectiia! lenking .asseinhiv, without I'cing struck with tho 


were literally crawling over the. boilies of oni’c living i.u- telleetiia! leuking asseinhiv, wiiliout In'ing struck wi 
man beings -nntmmii s! Werctlioso the m/-//'oVed.-Mioii- "redection tlial toey had n'let to do homage to some of the 
fned to the {•vorodilo, as some authors assert? llio head highest tiutlis of seieiice. 

i brought out with me, and afterwards sent to Bond,ay, had Pniietiial to the lioiir, the Icetuver made his ap|icarance, 
rui/ /iu'r--the learned nui»t decide. Tlierc was wiiiietliiiij^ and ohserviiig that, he vvonbl not waste time in idle ivgrvts 
a little novel in this, W'c eontiimed tliirfy or forty van Is, tlmt j, poHloii of Iho audience was mnddv to find neeom- 
wlK'n the old man stoiiped, turned ronnd and pointed, (h-n medatioii, pnieoi'ileil to the disenssion of the snbjcet. The 
loiieliod hiiiiself, and tlu-n aomething on tho laound. _ '1 Ins a|>),aratns used on ihi> oeeasion was the same a,s at the 
war tlio hody of a man; .jnst |tehiiid him ainillier. Tliese ii.rnier lertjire. *vilh 11 little dilVcrenec of arrangement, 
vv.jre the remains of J.egh's guides; tlicy died (roiii the me 'fin' In lix stood perpeiulieularly on the fioor, eonncetrii as 


phitlc vai»onv, he narrowly eseai>ing. One was better ]ne- 
served than the other; it was in a lient-up position, dried 
with all the flesh on, .and a jiart of the blue dress still Inft. 
I lifted it. It 111,ay have weighed ten or fifteen pounds. 


la-fore by wins witli the electro-galvnuie battery; .-uni the 
large hois,--shoe magnet was jilaced so that two |iotes only 
were seen rising thnxigli openings to^ level with the .surface 


I lifted It, it m,ay have weighed ten or liftcen pounds. of flic table in front of the operator, who, hy this ajrauge.- 
M 1! now enfeteil ilic chambn- of crocodiles, the oliji-et of ment,had the great pow er of the iipiKiratus eoniplrtely nmler 
all our i«rsuit .and adveiitim'. There they lay, of all sizes, eoniniaiid, wliiif! it affunled tlie best ineansof exhibiting tiio 
from five inches to twelve, feet, and 1 daresay more: thon- elVects. A few expci-imtnts were made to display the energy 
sands p.-ieked on tlmnininds, nud so ptickcd for thousands of tlic magnet ic force, ^th lessAhan vvliii-h, thc'lcelurer X 
of years. 1 soon ol itained a lino large head, and some half- served, it would ho in vain t o look for the phenomena. Ho 
dn'/.en small eroe-odiles, all b.anitagi-d in cloth. There was svicccedcil in showing, with a iiunntitv of iron nails, the line 
, little to ohserve in this sanctum s.anetormn, and no know- of forc<-passing from -me polo of the’magnet to the otlH-r; 
hslge how f.ir it coutinued: it i-viilcnily li.ad not boon much idon,g tlii.s curve thev w ero seen clinging t o each otlier, and- • 
visited. At the end of the p<ass(tge, which might have been describing ;v regular arch several inehea in Iciiatli and 
I weivo or fifteen feet high, the IsMlies formed a boUd mass. hch>ht; which position they reUined until, on bi-caking ' 
It was from tho sides I obtained tho specimens, conminiiidhtiun witli the bidterv, they instantly fell in a 

(.liir retnrn, however w.a« rather ludicrous; one of the eoufused lira), (<> the t:dile. * i 

Arabs stuck the he.atl on a spear, and l^ked a I'l^ln like Mr Faraday next adverted to tWu>opnlar ideas of mae- ; 
•J):t\i(l of old. I chalked, or rather printed, tho lino of netisiviwith rog.ird to iron and soniA^tlicr metals, whicli { 
Dante over tho entrance— ixiint froi-Iy north and south, and exfkiined Hio Iptnort- | 


Dante over tho entrance— 

* T.asciati agni speranza vot cho cnlratc.’ 


|>oint frot-ly north and south, and expbtncd Hie ipiuprt- 
aneo of showing tho rukation of the pow\jhe einploycrl to 
eommoii niagnetism. A small bar of iron Vas sus|K'nded 


Wc gained our boats at a late hour in the evening, enjoyed liy a thread to movo freely iu the lino of force lictween tho 
boiled rice and fruit; and ,inst as we were coniroencing to {voirs, .and, on charging the. magnet, the bar was seen to 
light onr pipes, the fiddle sfrucknponmy ear, with ‘Diinoii, obey the natural law hy pointing north an,I south, in a line 
t.ho’lvravc.’. 1 wi.shed him at a place in the coimtiry ho was from one pole^to the other, or wliat the loetnrer t^jrnis the 
bound to—Jericho. ,a-iW line. 'ITiia simple o.xperiffient was necessary tTbiiaWo 

One by one the stars shone sky boctuuo of a tho audience to unilemtand the allusions to the axial line 

deep purple, then to an Indigo, the moon was high in the iu the Mibseijucnt portion of the ioelurc. . 4 mi)ng the 
heavens, the plnmod date-trees slept in lier intver light, metals, nickel, eolialt, iilntinum, palladinm, titanium, and 
tin- slender ininareia of Manfalont painted into the elear a few others iiosscsscd of the same property, are classed as 
v.ai It of tho sky. All was repose. My frleyVs imiMc had magnetics, • 

• • r 

Ttr;,:-- -■ ~t .. rzr.r.. r. ,• -t.. 
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Tlie power here afforded for testing the magnetism of all 
sniistances, was notierd and exemplified hy suspending! in 
the place of the iron, a small bar of copper, which was 
found to be neither attracted nor repelled, romnining, with, 
the exception of some Ter^ feeble manifestations, inAfTe-h 
rent to cither fiosition. A'^iecc of paper was also tried, aud,h 
after soiiio vibrations, proved to bo mapetic, by remainingf 
_8tHtionary in tho axial line. / 

Mr Karaday then niejillod to the memory of his hearers 
the exirerimcat in his former lecture, showiiiji: the peeiilhir 
action of> glass on Hglit. On that oeciiaiou tho piece of 
glass, through which tiio inaguctism found its way as^readily 
os tliough no substance intervened, was named a dlaniag- 
notic; and it was to the testing of this peculiar proiH'rty 
that tlie snbBC(|ucnt experiments wore directed. To insure 
a fatisfaciory result, moir than ordiniiry earc .md delieary 
wore rcqnircd in the n)ani)>ii1atiun. Tlireads of eoeeen 
silk, free from I orsion, were used as tlie susiHinding medium, 
bcuriug at tlieir lower extremity a sinall stirrup of ii^' 
inngnctio palter, in wliicli was laid the suhsttmei' forming 
tlie’’ subject of (he experhnent, and tlic whole was Imng 
inside a glass eliambi r, to proteet it tVeni enrronts of air. 
On placing .1 suiail bar of the lienr'y glass in the stirrup, 
instead of pointing north anil south, it took up ii ilireetly 
eentrary direction, east and west, or wlutl tho lecturer 
tinned the equatorial, in coutradiNlinclioii lo tlie axial 
line; describing it further as ‘ a tendency of the parlieies 
to move oiitw.ai'ds, or into tlie position of weakest mag¬ 
netic action,’ th^vhole of the inirtieles being jointly exer- 
eiseJ in produehig the effect. 

Of nil the metals, bismuth is fomnl lo be the most ener¬ 
getic diamapetic; and to show tliat snch subslaiiees are 
nqtellcd hy cither I'lole of the magnet, a long glass tnlte, 
hrijnneed horizontally, was charged dith a pieic of tlie 
iiielai, at the end within tlie lino of force; at the ol Ikt i ml 
.1 piece of coloured poin'r was fixed, wliicli., '’5' sweep¬ 
ing ares it dcscrihca, demonstrated tlie reiM'lling isiwer of 
(lie two poles as the pioee uf'liisnmtii was alternately 
lirunglit within their mnnence. Suflleienf care was taken 
(o sliow that tliis is not uu aceldenial, but a eonst.'uit result 
in the numerous snbstanees which have lie/;u put to (lie 
test of i yperiim'ut, among which \ii>re pbiisphoriis and 
water; tlie latter, eonslitiiting uinu.tenths of nature, may 
play amu..t important jiart iu her oju-ratioiH as a diamag¬ 
netic. All natunil substances are atfeeted one nay or tlio 
otiier, cither magnetically or iliiimugnotieally. A slice of 
.apple cut with a silver knife, a pitee of wood, beef, bicad, 
and a tliousand other objects -a man, even eonld he be 
sie-pended with tlie leqnisite delicacy- ail would piiint, 
east and west, or in the eijuatorinl line. 'J'liey are all acted 
oil by magnetism, tliongh not magnetic, as iron. 

fkimc emrious facts come onl with regarjl to gases, wbieli 
apistav to fill a place, ns yet imoceiipied by a^y other sub¬ 
stance, between the magnetics and ilianiagiieties. M )ietlii>r 
dense or rare, the phenomena. )iroduecil are tlie same; 
from which it ha.shcen inferred ‘ that irirnmsi have a great 
.and perhaps an 'l..•trt■o p.art to play in the physical and 
lerrcstiaal arrangement'of magnetic Kirees.’ 

Mr Faraday considers air to lie a zero jsiiut, from which 
the magnetics and dianiagnctics start ov an ascending 
and descending scale; the former rising through ■> avioiis 
sidisUnci. s and metals to cron, thq, latter sinkiiiu tlirungU 
gold, water, Hint, glass, Ac', to bismuth, ns tlie most sensi¬ 
tive of the dinmngneties. It is a enri'ons fact, however, 
that a tube of air, though jierfoetly neutral whci) ivf.sjiriide'i 
in the magnetic field, in a natural or nrtifieint atinosph.Te, 
betohening, as it were, a normal condition, yet on idunging 
tile thbo into water, alcohol, or tur|ientme, it iniimidiavely 
Iiccumes magnetic, and niow^ into the axial Hue'. It is tho 
same with a vacuum, cijyfconie acid gas, hydrogen, siilplm- 
rims acid gas, and ytMMt of ether; all ])oint axially whem 
Kiirroundcd by waty^ but ecpiatorially wlicn in air .nr ear- 
lioiuc;ieid-gns. i^is interesting to learn that all the com¬ 
pounds of the npignctic metals arq affected hi tho same 
way as tho nie^s themselves: * even the solutions of the 
ft rrugiuoiis salt^ whether in water or alcohol, wore mag¬ 
netic. A tube, tilled wltli a cleat solution of jiroto- or iht- 
snlldiato of iron, was attached by the poles, and ixiiuted 
very \^U het'ween them in tho axial direction. These solu¬ 
tions iiuppty a very important means of advancing tnSgnc- 
1 ical investigation; for they present us with the power of 
making a magnet which is at tlye same time liquid, trans- 
isircnt, and, within certain limits, adjustiblo to uny degree 
of strength.’ It is also obvious that here wo have the 
opportimily of looXmg into a magnet, and noting the resnlts 


of different {lottions of niaguctio natter placed ope within 
the other. ' 

Heated iron, which Is Insensible to tho actipn of au ordi¬ 
nary magnet, is affected by the clcctro-magnct.aud txiinls, 
though but feebly, in tho axial line; but on (Pooling, ft suoii 
regains its active magnetic properties,'ind leaps to the 
polo by which it is attracted, ^lis experiment will tend 
to throw a further light on tlie question of the magnetism 
of heated metals. 

Seme cx]>criment 8 were next Introduecd lo show that 
the results are frequently modified hy rimonnding eirciini- 
stances, rendering caution ncccEsary In tho deduction of 
conolasions. Chroniatc of load, on being subjected to the 
magnet, took up tho eiiuatorial position ; hut crystals of 
tlie biehromatc siiowcd themselves slightly magnetic. And 
again, a HoluUiin of tho latter pointed cquatoti'illj; but, <m 
tiic addition of r. little uloulio), resumed the axial jicsii'.mi. 
Tlie lecturer ilUistrated this fact still farther by bringing 
fonvanl a glass jar, the dower half of whieh contained a 
solution of sulphate of Iron, tho upper Iwlf witer. Tliis 
was jikaced between the iiolea of the mnpet, and the tube 
of air suspended in the fluid: in tho water the tnho 
puiiited as before, north and south; but when lowered into 
tin; solution, it bcesniu a diuuia;mctic, and pointed east 
and west. In eoniiexiun with these apjisrcnt aiicniaiies, 
it may akui be nntieej, that although blood and 'flesh, href 
anil nmtlcn, contain iron, yet they arc not magnetics. 

Till! general smii of the exjieriiiuints may be liest given 
111 a ipiotalion from Mr Faraday’s x'nblished obfeervations 
on 1 in; subject •— 

* I laving arrived at Ibis point, I may observe, (bat we ean 
now have’no ditlieulty in admitting lliat the phenomena 
abiindaiitly establish the existence of u magnetic jiroperty 
in matter, new’ to our knowledgi', ... All tlie pliemi- 
intna resolve tlicniselvcs into tills, that a portion of sucli 
matter, wlioii’iinder magnetic ae,tiun, tends to move from 
atniiiger to weal.er i>laces or points of forie. . . . 'fliis 
condition and cffei t is new, not only as it respei’ts tlie 
exertion of power by a magnet over bodies previously siiii- 
poM’d to be iiidifl'ci’ent to its influence, but Is in'w ,ih :i mag¬ 
netic action, presenting us witb a second mode in wliieli 
the magnetic power ean exert its iiifliieuce. . . . All 
matter appears to bo subject to tlie magnetic force .’is iiui- 
vcrnally as it is to the gravitating, “ an’aiiging it.self” into 
two great divisions- tlio magnetic, and that vvliieh I havi’ 
efdlid tlie diamagiiotic class; and between the.-e elasses 
tile contrast is so great and direct, thuuglt varying in de¬ 
gree, tliat vvliero a snUstance from the one class will be 
.’.tlr.'leted, a body from tho other will be repelled.' 

Mr Faraday eoiisidera that the uses of this power will 
eventually be di:vulri]ied. * It e.innot for a moment bu sup 
posed tli.at, lieiiig given to imiiunl bodies, it is I’itbor i.iipt i- 
iluous, or insntlieieiit, or mincccssiiry. It donlilless bas iis 
aiilHiinti’d ollice, and thst one whieli relates to tbe wbrde 
mass of till’ globe; nud it is probably beeanse of iln relation 
to the whole eurtli, that its amonnt is iieecssarily so stnall, 
so to sjKXik, ii. the portuios of matter whieh we b-indli' 
and subji-et to exjicriment. . . . M.a.(ler cannot thus I'c 
affected by tiie magnetic forees, witbont being itself con- 
cerued in the pliunemcnoii, and exciting in turn a due 
amonnt of influence upon the in.agnetic force. . . . >Viu n 
wc eonsiderthe iiiagiietio condition of the eartli as a whole, 
without referenee lo Us possible relation to the sun, ami 
reflect uism tho cnornions amonnt of diamagiiei ic malti’r.s 
which, to onr knowledge, forms Its erii-.t; and when wc re¬ 
member tliat magnetic curves of a rerlain amount of force, 
and imlveisal in their presence, arc passing throiigii these 
niaituTH, and keeping them constantly in that state of 
tension, and thcriifore of action, wliicii I hope sueei’ss- 
fully to liavB developed, wo cannot doubt hut tliat sonm 
great purpose of utili^ to tho system, and to us its iiiliabi- 
taiits, is thereby fnifillcd, which now wo shall have the 
pJoasnre of searching out. ... If one might speeidato 
upon tho effect of the whole system of curves upon very 
huge nmascs, and tlicso mosses were in plates or rings, then 
they would, according to analogy with tho magnetio field, 
place themselves diuatorially. If Satnm ■were a magnet, 
as the earth is, and his ring composed of diamagnetic .siiIh 
stances, the tendency of . the magnetic forces would bo lo 
place it in the posltiop wUeh It actually hag. 

' It is a cocrioasrrt(Aj,to lee a piece of wood, or of beef, 
or an apple, or a bottle of water, repelled by a magnot; or 
taking the leaf of a tree, and hanging it up between the 
polos, to obserre it take an equatoriiu position, 'Whether 
any similar ofTcets occur in nature among the mytiads of 
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observation.’ ' land wbea tbo last day-coaob was gone, and we vei» left 

Tl»o lecture, wbich ooenpied nearly two houie in the Xwitllout another chance until the evenmg, I had so little 
delivery, was listened to throughout with \uidivlded atteiir lof the, traveller’s heart niuiHliiid^ in mo, as to turn a deaf 
tion bytlio auditory, who,’ot the close, manifested their ^ar to the suggestion of iny brother In misfortune—that the 
pleasure in Wd wd pntnurtastio plaudits. "We cannot Jlhest way to nil up the time would bo by ‘ dinner and 


THli WORLD IS NOT SO B.4.D AS IT IS BELIEVED 
TO BE. 

[tom a pleasant UtOo votmne, entitled LUo-ary Flvrrtt, by Hr 


on returning, I saw niy friend already at bU post, on the ! 
s]H)t we had so firuiticssiy ocenpied In the mnnihig. I ! 
tliought too that his greeting was not quite cordial, lint i 
almost iiiimediutoly tlie ettuing coach tlroVo ttp; it tiad ; 
^>m for I)oth out^Mo ; ana as wo wit together, I took itu : 
^portuiiitv to say tliat vexation at the imagined {Kissiliility ' 


Tlionias Cioimv^liCunststiugot short pi(ici.'3 ill plow and in verso of being rifjit another niglit at Devirus, when it Wiis of 
—‘tin: prodnets.’HcconliiiR to the author,‘of ninmonNiisHftiK for great constqucnco to me to he in London i.arly llic next 
uomofe.imisvrtanteniilloynicne Hondon: 0. Chupiiinn. IMS.] d.iy, had rendered iiio not‘i’ the vein’for good fellowship. 
I vi'Mxnnit this obseiTstion to my companion over .an The rvciiFo was accejited; and our talk was ehceiihl until 
excellent breakfast iu the travellers’ room .at'the t’roun 've had jiassed, as dayliglit was fading, the great narrow of 
Inn, Devines; lie was a vcrital.le ' liaveller,’ ariivcd Lde Sdl'ury, wlueli my restorul companion sixmcd intcieBtcd 
tho night ht fore ; bu|, I had Iwun siieli hy e-urt.-sy only, was not, as ho had always summsed it to be, a 


wdiile uiakitig this inn tny iiead-qiiarters for some pro- 
ri'diiig days, devoted to iintupiarian researr-hes in tlio 
iieigiiliourliood. * No,’ wdd 1 , in nusuer to a remark wliieh 
I (lioiiglit too depr<!ciatdry of men in general, ‘tho ivorld, 
ill mil oiiiiiiou, is net so bad as it is believed to be.' 

‘'I’lii' world,’ rei'lied my new acquaintance, ‘f think .a 

^ _, , I ..,1 I. .1.. _1.. 1— .. : 


rather coiisiclerahlo natural hill. When informed, however, | 
that this same b'arrow was a work of the ancieut Britons, | j 
and might hoa<-t all aiili< 4 ui<y of at lelilt two lliousaud ij 
years, lie hoped lie should be allowed to ‘tell tiul again j 
with some dUcouiit.’ j] 

But now a new niqdrasaiitness began to he felt by one 1 1 



Iv.iiel.’wliifli, oceuniiig to mysclf'imt above aweek be- w oil spar.a hiiviiig another top-<‘o,at and a doak Imsides. i 
foie, hiid proved, to my own salisfaetion at any r.ate, lliai deinurred to theoftev, unci! I should be only tlie worse oft 
till: world liifi somelhiics trust tliose whom it dis’s not for liavmg aceAiled it w'lieii he got down at Heading. But 
know. I iiad readied Salislmvy after dark, and all tlie ">y needn't get down «t Reading,’ was hus n-ply; 
shops Were elosed. Notwilhstimdiiig, I pri'siiined to knock here .s a ea id of our liouso m town; you c.an forvvanl it. 
Ill !i hookseller's opiiosite iny inn, and beg to bo .'illowed to "d'cu >oii arrive. Tlu; eonversiitioii of the iilornuig Hashed 
piivdiioea •guide’ to Did Sariim mid Stonelieiige.Bs it was iroiigh iiiy iiiiiid, and I liardly repressed an exclamation 


I hem the next muniing. Tlie worthy Iradesninn was ‘out 
of the guide,’ but would with ideasurc lend me a bogk- a 
]Mirtly volume, and W'itli plates, vvliieli, lie assured me, I’ori- 
iaiiied nil (lie inronnatioii I ri'qiiired. Surprised, I stated 
that C wa.s only at the—iianiiiig where tiie eoueh had set 
me d'iwii--for a night, and slioiild quit in all probahilit) 
soon after daybreak. ‘Tliat.’hc said, ‘need make no dif- 
lereiiee ; yon ean leave it for me at tlie, inn.’ Even my di"- 
■•ii'e to make a ]>iop(;r eoiuju’usalion for the loan was not 


one wliose name even he did nut know, and as to whesc I 
wlierrabouls ‘in town’ he m.ade no inquiry ! As I donned 
with tlmiikfiilupsAthe comfortable bnbiliiiicnt, having first 
deposii ed in? eard witli its owner, I could not avoid reiicat- 
iiig, ‘Trust no man any further than yon can see liim.’ , 
‘ Pooh !’ said ho; ‘ safe a.Uiiu batik at Salisbury.’ He shook 
my liiiiiil heartily when he .aiigliteihnt his destined lios- 
telry ; and. a nap I soon afU'rwards obtained hi his coat 


aeeeded to. on the delicate ground tliat, as the hooks did fnrw’‘tdeil, I make no doubt, by my often niurmurcd 
not *< iiviiiate.’ lie, thcbooksi'llcr, was ignorant of tlie]>ro[ier reyielilions of, ‘^lie world i» not so bad as it is believed to 
rdiarge. ,^k 1 told my story, nietliuuglit the traveller's lyes 


opened wider ; and when I had done, ho was so rude us to____«__ 

give the lowest possihlc whistle. But, apologising, ‘I’ll • 

helievo ;/oe,’ he. said; ‘though it's the strangest way of TAKING A N E AV SI* Al* li B, 

tnniiiig atoek 1 ever heard of. Not very likely to make • , [I'mia «a .1 .lariVua pnWfcoffoii.] 

Iill> \n'v ol’iit. of Ins inuiicy. \veli, people axa uot ui\v«ys . , . ,, . 

axvakc. Hut 1 say Tnist no man any further than bodd ono ftaincr to uii. 

you ean see hhii.'” Ising before o.„.eonversltiou Had pro- 

f t t.fu fl thus w, \\ 0 had, I should tiuiik* equally arrived at * Vorv fnond AUrni. ^ *»v nexvN {* returned the indivi- 

the ojMnioUs that two perc-onfl C0U14 hardly be mure unlike dualaddro,s^il.' 

(':ieh ollieV) iu their wnolo turn of mind and ]mrsui(m tlnui * Nothinfr of inuBu taDre. I Itaxocall^Nl if you wouldn't 

\U*ro my eummuion and myself: he entirely devoted to Join OauH*nti'riiiiditi>>clfiu taking this year. Tlioiitico 


‘ .Niithiiig eheap tli.it you don’t want,' retur^d GaskiU ink iClsi- 
tivc tiuic. ‘ I dout believe in uewspaiiersj 1 ntv(t heard of ono 
doitia any kwsI. tf an old stray one bappsns to get Into oiu' hnuv<‘, 
lay gain arc eriuy after it, andnntbtngcimbegot ontof tbcmimfil 
it's read tbruiigb. ’J'liey would not I^guod 'for a cent if a jiaiwr 
canic every week; and, besides, dolftra aial picked tq! iu every 
ooi’n-IilU.' 

‘But think, nelgiibimr GaskiU, how mucli infoiU].al]on yThrgals 
wontd Kot if they had a fresh newspaper every week, iilled with aU 
tho bites. inteUigence. Tho ttanc they woiil i spend In reading 
would be nothing to what thcy*would gai n.’ 

* And what would they min, t wonder ! Get their hoods CUed 
with nonsensical stories. Look at 8aHy Black: isn't dio a flns spe¬ 
cimen of one of your nawgpaper-rcadizig gaUT Not worth to her 


persuaded, gave a zost mntnally to our breaklhst. 

It appeared tliat we were going the same road ; though 
ho only aa far as Beading, and I tlirough that town to 
I.iondoii. Having settled with tbp Miuuso/ therefore, wo 
look u)La poaitioii in flrout of tho ‘Giown,’^to be ready to 
mount Hie first eoanh from Batik J**, •those days stage- j 
ciiuelios were in Ihclr glory; and several,'whoso aestiiiation 




o^taittod. 

rq»f.|=r: 









2S6 VCIIAJlDERS'S EDINBUKOH JOUBNAL. 


' fatlior iHt«r pumpkin 9ccd. T mncmbcr well enough when sho wah 
11 ono of tlio JiuMt promlilng bodies about hero. Uut her futlier wah 

I [ fool enough to take a ncwe]>Aper. Any ono .ooiild see a change in 

j I Siilly ! f<ho began to spruce up and to look smart. First came Og 
\ I bow on her Sunday bonneti and then gloves to go to moeding. elftc-n 
. j that she muRt 1>e sent to'schtml again; and that nt the very tini<| 
I: wlion she iK'gnn to bo worUi nnnething about home. And now hh<f 

I I liiu got a forty-pianO| and a fellow couum every week to teach huw 

j * Tlicn yon w'ont join na, neighbour?* Mr Alton said, avoiding^ 

I UAClow r^ly to GnsUilL 

j • Oh no-«-tbai 1 will not. Money thm^vn away on ncwsjiapora iR 
;! worse ^an wasted. I never heard of ihclr doing any good. Tlie 
time spent in reading a ncwspai^r every wivk would Ihi biioiigh to 
i ralHo a hundred bushels of jmtatoov Yyiir ncw.spapor, in my oph 
nion, is adear bargain at any price.*' 

Mr Alton changed the subject, and soon loft, ncii^hboiir OaskiU 
terh Is fancies. 9 

• About three months afterwanls, liowcver. Ibcy again met, w 
tliey hod frequently done during !*-.« intormciliato time. 

1 * Have you wld your yet ? ’ a'^kt'd Mr Alton. 

I ♦ Yes, 1 mid it day hoforo yeatertlay,’ 

I ‘How much did you get for it?' *' 

, ‘ 1hghty*five.* 

‘ No more ? Why, I tliouglit every ono Knew that the price had 
; Advanced to wlnetydive ecnt-% To whtiiu did yon "** 

I • To Wakeful, the slorokcrjicr in It——. Ho mot ino daj* lH’f»»re 
j yesterday, and H'<ked inc if 1 li»d sohl my cr‘*|) yet. 1 ssnd I had 
not. He then ofFored to take it at oighty-fivc mits, lliu uuiKet 
'' price: and I t»aid ho might us w*cll luivt* it, as there \vh^ <l()iihtU'.'s 
. little chance of*its rising. Vcfttcvday ho wjit over '\ ■rwi, und 
! took it away.' 

I ‘This was hardly fair in Wakeful. ITc tMiiic lo me jiUo, nml 
ofPored to buy my crop at cighty*li\c. Hut I h.i I jiisl iLciMvod my 
newspaper, in whicli 1 saw that, in consequ^m o of n( counts fnuii 
' Knropo of a short cn>p, grain had gone up. Lask'M him ninctx- 
ilve, which, after soino haggling, ho oonsentod to c,iv:*.* 

* l>ul liepayyOttnitUJty-hveceiit*?’e’ccluBlim'd <iaAiU in nnrpiivi 
ami chagrin. 

* Ho certainly did.* 

* Too b.'uli-^too b.acl! Ko hotter than downrlAM tlc'nthjg to isVe 
I such Ah.nraefii' advantogc of a ninn''^ignorimcc.' 

'CVrtHinly Wakeful cannot he Justi/icO in hii ciindiuf/ rcfdkil 
Mr Alton. * Jt is not right for one m.'in to take .a(lv*aii(:e.:t' ef nii^ 
other man's Ignorance, and got his goii-Ls fur th.m tiny are 
Wurth. Dot diics not any man «leh(‘i'\(' thus to sulh-r who reiiiauis 
wholly ignor.iut til a world where ho Knows tIuTf i\re always t non-'U 
ready lo av*,il tbeiuhClvui of hi** ignoiaiiee? M.td yon h'.'cu willing 
to ex]Kmd two doUflrs for the iw ;* n^wspa]>cr fi»r a wl^do your, 
you would have savctl, in Ihe single item of your wheat er.'p.fllo!i ’, 

* fourteen dollars! Just think of that! Air iV'ikeful takes th> 

, newsiiapers, and, by watching (hem clo-w'ly, j-i always pisqiand t^ 

' make good batgainv u lilt some hulf-do/i'n others annind her > w hu 
liUi’C not wit enough to proviiU* tlnaiistdMH with tliu OMiy sitrc* 
avenue of Inforniution on all suhjivtH—the newspapi*i\' 

* Have yon bold your potatoes?' asked HasKill with &r>nie eon* 
ceiii in his voice. 

* Oh Jio—notyet. Wakeful has been making meofT.’rs for ihe last 
ten days. Hut, from the prices they nvo Inmgipg ht lUid.'ulolidiia, 1 
um w'ull salibiicd they are worth about thirty cviits^i re.' 

•About thirty! Why, 1 »>ohl to W.akefiil for about twenty-djc 
Cents!' 

* A groat dunce ypu wore, if I miiht Apeak plainly. Jle «tT»‘re«l 
me iucuty'niiio cents fr.r four Imndred hubhkl«; but 1 declined. 
And f was light, 'fhey ai^ worth thirty to-day, and nt Hint 

1 am going to acU.* 

* Isn't it too bad?' ejaculated the mortified farmer, w.-ilkiinj hio K- 

ward^aud forwards impatiently. 'There ore f w'ot«ty.Hv«‘ doll.irA 
literally Rank into the soiu ThatWuI.cful h:o> eheuWd me niMst 
outrageouttly,' • . 

,. * • Avid all because you were too el^ to take a new-paper, 1 

, xltculd call that saving at the spigot, and letting out at the hung- 
I hole, neighbour ClaakiU.' 

’ * * I should think it w'as Indeed. TIiIa vny day I'll seiHl off money 

.; for a paiicr; and If any ono gets ahead of me again, la ’ll h.tvi- to b ) 

. ^ w idc nw'ake I cun tell him.* 

I * Have you heard of Sally Ulnck V asked Air AUon af‘er fHiricf 
, Bllenoe. * 

1 »No. What Of her?' 

‘ She leaves homo to-MOTTOw, and goo« to K—* 

Mndccd! Whatfop^* ^ 

I, * Ifci* fftlher takes^o newspaper, > on know V 

i’ nTs.' r 

<i ' And has gl^oi^(»‘agood cdticatum ?' 

}. * So they i»y; but I could never sec tb.it it has done any good for 

; tier, except to make her good for nothing.* 

I < Not quite AO bod BA that, friend GaskSU. Hut to proceed £ two 
I weoka ago Mr Black 8aw*im advertisement in tho fiaper for a' 
I young laily to teach music, and some other biimches in Gie scpl- 
'■ nary m It—^ Ho showed it to Sally, and she fudeed him to ride 
1' over and see about it. Ito did so, and then returned for Bally, and 
I went back again. Tho tmstces of the seminary liked her very 
I much, and engaged her at a aalaryof four hundr^ dol][(irs A-year, 

; To-morrow she goes to.take charge of her olassea.' 

* You cannot Hur^y be in earnest?’ farmer Ga^kttfbaid, with a 
look of profound asf^tsfsbincttf. 

« ‘ It*H every word tnio/ replied Mr Alfon^ * And now ynn will 


hardly say that a ** newspaper is dear At any prlct'," or that the 
roadiiig of them iuvs s^iolled Bally iilaek ?' 

Oivd<IU looked upon the ground for iiomc m!iiiife.R. Then raising 
his head, ho half-ejacuUied with a sigh, * If I haven't been a c<m« 
founded fool, t cauie plaguy near k! Hut J bo a fool no 
longer: TU subscribe for a nowsiiapcr to morrow-il^^C I don't! * 
-:----^-;- 

AFnICAN HAtR'DnGSBTMa. S' 

Some of tho tribwi of tho interior have h partioulnrly 
troublesome nictbod of plaiting tho hair, and Avhich ia cou- 
stantly neon in Bongncia, They divide the hair into many 
thon.and lUtlo braWo, and, considering tho peonliar onriy 
nature of llio negroes’ looks, this must retmlro eonsidoTablc 
art, and a good stock of laiticnce. A rod, yellow, or hlue 
l>rad is drawn over the end of each braid; or, which is 
perhaps more frofincnt, each plait is covered witli as many 
various-coloured beads as it can possibly hold. Wlicn tlio 
hair is thus arranged, it hangs down over tho slionidcrs, 
and makes a noise at tlio slightest morement; whereas, 
w iien till rc arc no heads attached to tlio braids, they si and 
olT sliOly all around tlio head, aud give it a vtry nirly aji- 
)H‘araur.e. Tlinse who wear their hair in this Mcdfisii liKu 
fa-lilun, invariably ]iIaeo thd a<1<iiti(iiial orttiiment of a 
heautifut C.'.'itlior on the crown of tlic bead or hohind flie 
ears. Tlie most prevalent mode is to sliavo portions of the 
head, according to individual fancy, and form the reinaiu- 
ing hair into tho most ridiculous tufts ; some, fur inslauc'*, 
shavi' it quite close, witii the eTCoption of a small biineli, 
wliieli is left on tho crown, and which looks exactly like a 
worsted tassel. This almost appears to Im an imitation of 
the riiinesc’; but the hair of tho negrfie.s is never so long, 
nor ill this eaui is it ever braided. OtluT ni'grnes have only 
a narrow strip of hair rumiing from the liirehond to the 
nape of tlio neck, and is evidently iiileiidoil to rcsemhle 
the mane of a wild beast; andtliiis the ohjeet of aoqiiir- 
hig a savago and warlilto apfiearaneo is iiiuiiiestionably 
attained. Others, again, shave oiie-half of the head --either 
one aidi^, tho back, or the front—^leaving the other in its 
iialiiral slate.— 7'a»m'$ iS'ind/i - li esfer/j Africa. 

DKATH I.V I.ONOOM. 

Tlio Hegistrnr-fienoral of liirllis, deaths, and marriages, 
lias rcecntly ifsiicd ids annual tables of tlio mortality in 
the metropolis for the year KUd. Jil the year 11! (I there 
were eoiiipiitrd lo reside within the city and siilmihs 
l,!)I.’>,10t, of whom 1,I)1!I,();)1 were feinalos; being in a ma¬ 
jority of niniibers over men of some hundred thousand, 
or these, and siieh as have been a<ldod siiiee, there died in 
llU.i--males, 2-1,4.06; females, *23,8.’hi; forming a total of 
4K,3:('2, or, us near as can bo eomputed, about 1 in every 
41. No fewer than 14,637 died of diseases of the respira¬ 
tory Di-gaiis, The most f-iT,nl mouths iu the ye:ir were De¬ 
cember. Jaii'i.ary, Kebrnary, and M.arcb- -the fewest deaths 
oeeiirriiig in .lime an'l July. In n’ferciieo to the eoinparat ivo 
liealtliiiiessof I'lrioiis Idealities, the table shows that f heloW’ 
level distrh-ls on the aoiilli side of tho. Thainns are the least 
snJiibrioii.s, whilst the higher grounds, towanls the opposite 
point of the enmpa.ss, and the flat sandy divisions towards 
tho west, arc the most so. Affixed to this useful table is 
a register of the daily tomperaturo tliiring tlio ye.ar; fmni 
wliieh it is seen that, during varying and cold states of the 
almoisphere, tho greatest number of deallis take place. 

SLTIMNO SCAt-K OF AUrSK. 

The emperor abuses his courtiers, and they revt-ngo 
tlicmselvi's on their subordinates, who, not llnding wonls 
siitliciciifly energetic, iniso their hand against those wdio, 
in their turn, finding tho hand too light, arm themselves 
with a stick, which, further on, is replaced by tlic wldp. 
The peasant is l>etvten by cveiyliody: by bis master, when 
he diWcenils so far to demean himself; by tho steward and 
tho tiamaia; by the pnblio authorities ; the ftnmimi or the 
iaprai'nifi; by tho first passer by, if bo bo'not a iieasniit. The 
poor fellow, on Ills parteliaa no means to imlcmnify him¬ 
self cxeejjt on his wife or his horse; and, accordingly, most 
women iu Jtussia urn IieatOn, .and it excites one's pity to Mio 
how tho horses arc used.—./fiisw* uatder JSliehnlas /. j. 


' rulil'r.hed by W, and B. CsAtmeMi, High BtrCef, Rdlnbiirgh (also 
»a. Miller Striwl, (Hasgoit); sad with Ui.tr permlsslnsaby tV. ft. 
(iRH, AnimConSts^iVildon.—I'rintoilby rinAOnvav and Kvas.s, 
WhiUtriam, London. 

(Or Complete mts of the JpumaT, ftnl Iberia, In twelve vdiimcs " 
BndBlaoaddnnmberi to complete sets, may 'behail frnnvth” i'<ib- 
Ushers or thrir sgents.—Astiunpi-d edition of the .Tnuvii.ni is mw 
Inned, price Sid., to an free by post. 
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! GOSSIP. * . 

j Tiikre is a general prejudice .igainst gossip; yet every 
' one more or less indulges in it. Small country towns 
j are m.odo Hght of in inetropoliUti ones on necnnut of 
j this propensity; and yet even in tlie greatest:, we iicnr 
I inucli cunverantion wliich cannot be regarded as any' 

! thing but gossip. Why is tliis ? How comes it that 
j men have universally the grace to condemn what they 
1 have universally the bad taste to give way to ? Ifay it 
not bo that there is an error in the condemnation of 
gossip, not in tlie indulgence in it? If we could sup- 
{ pose such to be the case, the practioo and in ineiples of 
■ inauk'i-d would on this point h;: in lianuuny, excepting 
only f(>r the anomaly of our eondenming what is iiul 
j cniitleil to he eoudemned, 

; The truth seems to l>e, that gosdp comes iii lor a 
gn-al de".l of tlie oilinin duo to its step-sister Heandal, 

I and this in eonsefpieuco of a confii.siun'in the use of tlie 
' Words. 'We often sjieulc of a coterie being ii'ldieted to 
j I seaiiiliil, when it is fond murely of gossip j and as fre- 
I qnently tliat is softened into gossip which in reality i-i 
I seaii.lal. And dcuiiticss there is some reason for 
I tliis eonfitsion, seeing tliat tlie two tilings are oeea- 
j sioindly seen slnuling into cacli otlicr so liiicly, tliat 
j hardly anybody could dL-teriiiiiic where the one Itegiiis 
I and llie oilier ends. But things may be blendingly 
i connected, and yet perfectly distinct—as (to take ii 
I palpable tliongli not new illustration) tlie clicclt and 
1 chin melt into c.acli.other, and yet arc unmutukcably 
separate tilings. Wlien wo set ourselves scvionsly to 
distinguish between the two entities in qnesLioii, no 
diirieulty is experienced, and the innnceiiec of Madame 
(io.ssip becomes as manifest as does tlie spilefulness and 
ivickcdncss of Miss— (yes, for she is an old maid)—51iss 
Scandal. 

Miss Se.andal is n very dire old lady, with something 
like tliat interest in tho morality of a country which 
tlie hangman has; that is to say, she lias a sensible 
graliflcatiou in seeing errors committed, because, with¬ 
out occasionally having such to comment on, she could 
not exist. Slic snulTs a trespass afar oflf, watches its dc- 
vilopmcnt with fond anxiety, and would suffer grievous 
disipiiointment. were it in anyw'.ay to go off abortively. 
It is necdlcs.s to ask why any one should delight in 
battening on tho faults and follies of other poor mor¬ 
tals : .08 w'ell inquire why tho crocodile and vulture 
seek their highest enjoyments in putrid animal sub¬ 
stances. Enough that there are such Jieings. 

Very different is that good-humoured matron Mrs 
•Gossip, She takes an interest in the affairs of lier 
neighbours, but it is in matters whidirthcrcl is no harm 
: is speaking of. If resident in. a country town, she will 
tell ybu p'ho is to have a dinn.er-party to-day, and who 
i are to lie at it—what jellies have been ordered at the 

1. 


^nfectioner’s, aqd which of the two extra servants of the 
place has icen hired in to assist. What mischief, how¬ 
ever, is there in this ? In a cathedral town, she will give 
you every particular of the shades of opinion of the va¬ 
rious clergy, and how each of them stands affected to the 
white, gown; hut is there any harm in merely talking 
of such things ? - Again, in a mercantile place, you will 
hear from the same excellent authority how much cer¬ 
tain parlies arc doing at present in cottons, and what 
certain otlicr parties are understood to have cleared 
by their lute speculations in railways. But licro too 
lier tongue is innocuous. Every kind of place, not 
excepting London itself, every great profession, every 
•Teat interest, has its own gossip — gossip being, in 
sliort. Slothing iRorc or less than the particulars respect- 
I jiig tlie many private pl-rsons, characters, and events 1 
wiiicli come witliin the range of observation of parti- | 
ciilar parties. But in adverting to, and commenting I 
upon, such iiiuttera, there may l.-e no harm either meant [ 
or done. If tlicro. is igeccly an indulgence in a natural | 
c’lrio'ity, or perhaps an unbending of the mind from 
severer studies- some being gratified, and no one in- 
jlirrd—what can reasonably lx- said against it? 

(iussip is sometimes coiidciniied upon what nppo.irs 
at first natliLT plausible ground; namely, that it is an 
iin wiirraiitable interference with the affairs of our neigh¬ 
bours. ‘ Mind your own concerns ’ is, for sundry rea¬ 
sons, a favourite maxim, (fossip violates it, and gossip 
is therefore ft-unded as something very Ixid. All this, | 
however, is a fallacy. It is quite impossible for any 
person to mind only his own affilrs, and take no con- ' 
corn in those of his fcUow-creaturcs. Were it possible, 
it would be at once absurd and wicked. Bat it is not 
possible. And t|je reason simply is, that we ate social 
licings, and nut hermits. If I am put, into a world 
where 1 cannot pursue »single*object. or indulge in a 
single pleasure, without being more or less brought into 
connexion with other parties, it appears to me tliat to 
say, ‘ Mina not the affairs of your neighbours,* is liko 
bidding a man be cool whom j'ou have placed at a 
roastHlig lirc^ or telling him to lie clothed when he has 
no elotlics, and nothing whelf-with to purchase tiieni.. 

If I .am to he in the world at all, I must take a concern 
ill everything pertaining to my ueigh^urs: I must 
knowniueli of their character, tlieir dStacstic* halHtsi 
their connexions in life, their means, or I smiU not know 
how to deal with them in any of our unavoidable rela¬ 
tions. Either I shall, in ignorance,^tnut them too much 
or too little, according os my (AutTousneaB may dictate; 
and thus, in one way or another, commit an error. 9t is 
not merely that I shall ho in the dork as to their' fide¬ 
lity in affairs touching pocugiary interests. Borne men 
speak widely, some precisely some are sanguine, others 
too despondent. It is jieoessary to knoqgthe character 
of meij in these respects, in order to know how to re- 
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ceive anything they say—what allowanes ^ make, affd 
what defect to supply.. Hnndn^s things we do every 
day, ore done with any degree, pf cohddence or accnrncy 
only in cniisequenpe of our having preyiou'sly consnilcd 
with this saipo Madame Gossip, who ^ at the sa>ne 
time in so much odium and so. ranch request It wilh 
'not do to say, ‘Inquire into cliaracters and circmni-^ 
stances ss'hcn occasion arises s’ wo must have n large 
stock of such knowledge ever on hand, in order to bo 
able to act with promptitude, or to any good imrposc. 
In {het, in idl but extraordinary cases, it is‘neces¬ 
sary to have the knowledge in si ready-money form, if 
we would act at all; for, if we had to seek for it, ^he 
Oi^portunity would stole,' and the dixjr would close. Per¬ 
haps, going to seek for it> we should not readily find it. 
It is therefore nwessaty, 1 Ay,' for all men who arc to 
take a part in worldly afl'nira, to have, tlicir curs 0 |>da 
to whatever they can readily hear reganlilg persons 
and things. Often they will hear what is incorrect; 
sometimes prqiidicc will mingle in the tissue; but for 
this there is no reineed but in he:tring mudi, and test¬ 
ing one man’s discourse by another's. 

Thera is even some liiglier ground on which a con¬ 
cern in the affairs of our neighbours miglit be advocated. 
We are to love our neighbours as ourselves; and un¬ 
doubtedly if wo do not feel kindly towards onr fellow- 
eroaturos generally, and busily seek to benefit at least 
some of them, and bo more concerned for the welfare of 
a certain ffw than for our own, we e.annot be tnily 
happy. lint how are we to carry- out this beautiful 
maxim, tbe deep and eternal b.asis of all human mo¬ 
rality, and that which is yet to make the earth a rose 
garden, if wo are never to listen to a single eircuntataoeo 
ri'sjjeetiiig those neighbours. nSver to take a moment’s 
interest in anyone of their domestic concerns? It is 
ni.uiifestly iui;.ossible. A love, then, to hear of that 
wliidi toueht s the weal or -wo of our nfiigbbours, ab¬ 
stracted from all tinge of oflh'ious and imdicious inter¬ 
ference, seems to me casentiallv d good point in humuii 
natnre, something leading to and assistant of the work¬ 
ing out of the great moral apothegm in qiu-stiun, au^ 
without which life would be a dreary and sapless w'aste. 
(,'idl it gossii), or by any tjtlicr smile-provoking name you 
please; but, regarded morcU’ as a cerbiiu form or ex¬ 
pression of the interest which man feels in iu:m, ;is his 
l>ri)thcr in this pilgrimage, 1 think it not merely a de¬ 
fensible, but, under limitations, an admirable thing. • 

Have wc not here an Instanw of the fuilings giving 
forth a wiser response than the intellect? Mankind 
Inve gossip; this Is the language of tlie feelings. They 
condemn it; this «s the decUrlttion of the intellect. 
I.<H)ktng narrowly, we find tlnit the clictum of the feel¬ 
ings is susceptible of a better defence than that of tbe 
juiigmcnt. Wondrous, wondrous are the 'w;;ys of the 
mind in dealing with wdiat sturounds 'it in this mazy 
BOene t ' a , 


meal from tbe wearer’s,back, when it was replaced with 
a new one^ only to undergo the soine process^ 

( Happly, much of this deplorsiblc ignofanco has dis- 
Rippe.aTed before the increasing si^iread of knowledge and 
information. In a work now before us,* by a medical 
writer, tha whole question of the cuticnlar economy is 
thoroughly investigated. The author explains the na¬ 
ture of the outer and inner skiu, the perspiratory 
system, the oil-glands of the skin, and the influences to 
which It ^ exposed ftom diet, clothing, exercise, and 
bathing; and the causes and progress of disease. The 
descriptions are assisted by engravings, which represent, 
on an enlarged Bn:de, the anatomy and app^ance of 
the membrane. 

The interior, as well irs the exterior of 'the body, is. 
covered with*a skin: in the former case, from being 
constantly moist, it is known as mwoun metabrane. The 
difference l)ctween the two, which arc connected by the 
perspiratory tnhes, may be seen in the inside and out¬ 
side of tlie'cycHds, or wlierc the skin of the fa«e passes 
into the soft red skiu of the month. The outer skin is 
composed of two layers: the upper, or that raised by a 
Mister, is the scarf-skin, or epidermis; tha under layer 
is the anisitive-skln, or dermis. The offices they ]>erforni 
are different. The srarf-skin, as may be seen by the 
finger-nails, is horny and insensible; while the other is 
possessed of the most acute sensibility, except where 
duUeil I»y nnustitil tliieknuss of its covering. The latter 
is formed by the exudation of a transparent fluid from 
tlie blood-vessels, rryst.allis(!d, so to sneak, in immmer- 
aMe gnsiinlos, each one endowed with life, on the sur¬ 
face of tlie sensitive-skin. Tliese granules increase in 
size by constant aceuniulatious from beneath, and form 
cells, which gradually become converted into dry llat- 
toMcd scales, yielding to every niovoment of tlie body, 
while they protect the sensitive surface from unwhole¬ 
some influences. These little scales are worn off by 
wnsliiiig and fritd.ioii of the clothes; hiit their plac<i is | 
conlmmilly supplieil liy otliers. They are too small to ' 
be visible, except when they peel off in large niiisses, ns , 
in some cases of fever, and on t!ie scalp, ‘ where they ' 
become entangled witli the hair, and give rise to the ' 
appearance Ciiiled “ scurf.” This observ:;tiun will show j 
how futile any :ittompc must be which shall liave for • 
its object to prevent tlie fonnation of scurf. It may lie 
removed, and shueld be removed, every day witli tlio 
hair-brush; but prevention is impossible, Inasmucb an 
it is opposed to a law of nature.’ i 

The chemical composition of the scarf-skin is found { 
to bu albuminous, similar to the white of eggs dried. 
The philosophy of ablution is explained by the. fact, tliat 1 


THE HUMAN SKIN. ^ 

Tok writiuga of Drs Southwood Smith and Andrew 
Oombe were among the first to direct iiopulax attrition 
in tills country to the im^rtnut uses oudifunetions of 
the skin. Before tlie pubacation of their works, a large 
proportion of tli^coniiaunity regarded the cutaneous 
coa{ as a mere steering, intended to keep thtf fat and 
muscles of tl\(F body in thejr place, which might be left 
to take its ^anoe amid the wear apd tear of life. The 
daily ablution, so essential to its .healthy action, was 
seldom if ever thought of: there were thousands who 
neygr washed the whole of their bodies frum the day 
they ceased to be Infhnts to that of their death. The 
most peruicioua and absurd notions prevailed, ifolpecting 
the clothing wqm.next thw skin. It was is mauy in¬ 
stances con^ered essential that flannel, when tuice put 
on, should on tfo acobunt be taken off agatfl; hence the 
garmedt remMned unchanged until it dropped qiiecc- 
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albumen is soluble in the alkalies which enter into the I 
substance of soap. * The excess of alkali combines witli ‘ 
the oily fluid with which the skin is naturally bedew’cd, ; 
removes it in tlie form of an emulsion, and witli it a i 
portion of the dirt Another portion of the alkali , 
softens and dissolves the superficial stratum of the ! 
scatf-skin, and when this is rubbed off, tlie rust of the ! 
dirt disappears; so that every washing of the skin with I 
soap removes the old face of the scarf-skin, and leaves 
a new one.’ ‘ ’ ’ • ; 

After showing that the objtetidn to soap, ‘ as an 
irritot,’ may be Rtiributed to weak heall^ or foolish 
habits, and the iqjmoos effecfo.of * wash-powders,’ or 
any other ‘ sluttish expedient,' in lieU 'of'soap, for the. 
cleansing of the'sftto', the authof spbiiif^'tKe tnifiuence 
of ii^it oh the sux^^' of fhb body; The'^dementary 
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' granules of the ■CAif>ddp cgntain a colouring pi^a^ple, 

! BiMcciptible of a high degree of etiniubtion, vhoce light 
and heat are in cxceai^ a« iu the torrid eone> where U- 
habitant! are the datli^stef the race.. The aption of tljh 
suminor’* eua i* acen io ohr own temperate latitude! ih, 
increased hrownooM of 'this ikln, M compared with th% 
paler complexion Ih winter^ In thia respect the h«m8i\ 
bidng i^>pear! to he subject to the same * law of culuiir* 
as the Vegetable world. 

The nails, as portions of thn scarf-skin, claim a share 
of atteotimi. WiSi ordinary Care tli^ may be kept in 
i proper condition, and the deformities avoided which 
I afTect more particularly the nails of the toes, and owe 
; their oridn to tl )0 wearing of short or tight shoes while 
i the foot T» growing. 

I It is the dormts of animals, fVom which ttio hair and 
I scarf-skin has been scrapt^d otf, that is tanned into 
I leather; its inner Surface is couijwsed of mesiies con- 
i taiiiiiig fat, which, resting on the fat of the body, enable 
it ts resist a sudden blow or pressure. It is by this 
I contrivance that the skin of tlie sole of tlie foot Icis the 
• iiO'ver of sui^rtlng, ft>r a long pericxl, the whole weiglit 
, of tiie body; and that the cricketer catches tiu- fust- 
dyibg ball witli impunity. 

Tlie petspiratory system consists of the pores—tiie 
'! minute tubet widen Winetratc from the surface to tlw 
i meshes lying beneath tlie sensitivo skin, with tiio oil- 
I glands aiid liairs. The tubes arc ciruuliir, and twistmi 
like a cork-screw, the perspiratory gland i>cing forim-d 
I l)y a pcculbir fold of the spiral; whiln the externul on-* 
' lice or pore, in consequence of these conrolutiuns, * pos- 
' ses.ses ail the inlvantages of a valvular opening.' 

• Taken separately, tlio little jH-rspiratory tuiaj, witli 
its appciidcd gland, is calculated ui awaken iii^ln mi.id 
■ I \f;ry little idea of the importance of the system to wliicli 
it ticlongs i bnt wiicn tlic vast numbers of similar oigiuis 
' coi!'{iosing tltis system arc consldert’d, w'p are led to 
, form sonic notion, liowcver imjierfect, of their priilwble 
iiilliictice on thohealth and comfort of tlio individual.... 

'' To arrive at something like an extiiimte of tlic value of 
; the perspiratory system in relation to tlio rest of the 
:' organism, 1 counted tlie iierspiratory pores on the i»alni 
; of the hand, and Piiiiid .1.528 in a sipiare inch. Now, 
each of these pores being tlio aperture of a little luiie of 
'' nlamt a quarter of an incli long, it follows that, in a 
sijuare incli of skin on the palm of the iiand. fliere exists 
a lengtli of tube oqu.!! to S82 iiiehus, or 7.11 feet. Surely 
; sneii an amunnt of diaintuw as seventy-tlireo feet in 
' every squ.are ineii of skin,, assuming tiiis to be the aver¬ 
age for tlie whole body, is something wonderful, and 
tlie tliouglit naturally intrudes itsidf—wliatif tliis tlram- 
agr were obstructed ? (lould we need a stronger argu- 
I ■ iileiit for enforcing tliouecessity of attention to the skin ? 
i \ On the pulps of tiie fingers, where tlie ridges of the 
1 , sensitive layer of the true skin arc somewhat finer than 

I in the palm of the hand, tlie nttralicT of pores on a square 
i inch a little exceeded that of the palm; and on the heel, 

II where the ridgi‘8 are coarser, the number of pores on 
the square inch was 2268, and the lengtli of tulie .567 

' inches, or 47 feet. O'o obtain an estimate of the lengtli 
I: of tube of the perspiratory system of the whole surface 
' of the body,'I think that 2800 might be taken as a fair 
I average of the number of pqres in the square inch, nud 
I 700, consequently, «'f tho numlKT of inches in Icypgtli. 

' Nl^iw, Me nttinber of sgmra inv/us qf sur/ave in a man of 
I ordinary height and balk i« 29tX) y the nntnier of pores, 
j therefore, 7,000,000 ; and the number of inches of ^spka- 
\ lory tube, 7,730,000 ,• that is, 145,833 feel, or 48,600 yards, 
j: or nearly twenty-eight miUs.- 

\ ‘ 'Fho i^plation of the temperatutt) of the body is 

•. only ono or the purposes fulfilled by the perspiration; 
j anotlier, and an impor^t one, is the removal from tho 
|- system of a Atuftber of compounds noilous to animal 
|1 hibl It was es^ated by £avois%f .and Seguin, that 


cold,, the whole of these mattefa fiifl of being removed, 
and afe cifeuktod through the systhin w the blood, 
^nder favomlable eireumstaheos, they are separated, 
fr-otn the latter by tho kidneys, thei Hver,' or the lungs, 
but not without disturbing the equilibriuin pf action cf 
those organs, and somethnes being the caute dlitesae.: 
The perspiration is a fluid, wliose regularity and con¬ 
tinuance of exhalation are not merely coudttclvc, but i 
absolutely necessary to health.’ • ' ' 

Viewed as an absorptive agent, tho skip would be 
exposed to the danger of transmitting infee.tious miasm 
to the fluids of tho Wly, were it not for tho oily comli- 
tion of the epidermis when in a state of health, whicli j 
renders absorption impossiblS. Medicines have, itow- j 
ever, lieon applieil through the skin by a process known ; 
|is tlm endermic method: the acarf-ekin is removed by | 
"nieans of a blister, and tho medicines sprinkled on the I 
ex]>used Surface, where they have been found to act as \ 
rapidly as when taken ioto the stomach. Tho practici* ; 
has been fljllcwed in hydrophobia and other diseases, in ; 
cicies wlien tlw introduction of remedies by tho natural ; 
means w,is impossible. • •• j 

I’liere is gnait similarity between the perspiratory ! 
apparatus mid that 1 >y which the surface of the skin is ■ 
oiled : tlie tubes jH-iietnite the two skms, and terinirmte 
in glands in tho network beneath; with this diirercniw, 
tliat while tlie former arc spiral, and found on every 
part of tlie body, the latter are, with very few excep¬ 
tions, straigiih larger in diau>e,ter, and arc defleieut in*, 
certain parts, as on the palm of the hand and sole of 
tile fo'd; while in situations wlicre tiiey are most re- j 
qnired. they njo most abundant, as on the face, nose, 
bc.id,* ears, '&c. They qpen along Wie edge of tlie eye¬ 
lids, and prevent tho eyes from becoming glued together 
will n closed; tliey supply wax to the cars; and cluster¬ 
ing tliickly in tlie scalp, ‘oiwu in pairs into the sheath 
of the hair, supplying it with .i pomatum of natiure's 
own iircparing.’ , 

.♦very remarkable fact in uiitural Idstory, associated 
with tho oil tidies, was discovered a few years ago by 
|»l)r Simon, a German physician—^nan.ely, the presence 
of minute animals in tlio unctuous matter. Air Wilson 
I li.aving rend of the discovery, devoted liimsclf almost 
I exclusively,during six months, to its investigation; and 
I in tlie course of ids inquiry, examined many tliouaands 
of the aniniuls in their devclopinciit from tlie egg to fhll 
growtli, of v'liieii he gave a full aecmiuc in the I’liiloso- 
phie.d Tran*aclions tor 1844, ilesoribuig tho aninialeuUo 
by the name of enlozfHmfullieutonim.* 

Tliese little atiimnls are invisible witliont the aid of a 
microscope s ‘ forty-five, placed end to end, would mea¬ 
sure in lengtli only ono incli. In form and shape, in 
the perfect state, they are very like caterpillars, and 
have a distinct head, with feelers, a chest, with four 
pairs of legs, and a long tail. Tlie whole body is so 
transparent, that its inlprior iiihy be easily seen, and the 
animal always oeciipios tlie same position in the oil-tube 
—the iiead being directed inwards, ami the tail towards 
tlio apertilre of the tulH', as though it iwd crept into tliat 
situation from witiiout.’ No age or condition of life is 
firce^from tlioso luinute intrmfers; but they are more 
numenms iu old age, and during sickness, than at any 
other period. Mr Wilson Aneludcs that the auimels 
serve R liencflceiit purpose, by ‘disintegration of, tlie 
over-diateuded cells, and tlie stininbition of the tulics to 
|icr(t>rm tlieir ofllce more efficiently.' .Ite has dlscovensd 
them in the horse and dog as well as in tite Ij^uman being. 

We liavo imxt a chapter on the natiuA and slructure 
of the hairs, and Uie purp^s they serve iii tlic aniimd 
economy, in connexion witli tli» oUy and perspiratory 
apparatus; from wtiiuh we gather, in pitssmg, th^ tlie 
beard grows at tho rate ‘ of six inches and a liaif In tiio 
coarse of a year; and for a man of. eighty years of age, 
twenty-seven feet will havg f^len before tlie. edge of tiie 
raxor.’ The author disbelioves the statements that huir 


to thirtSi-three c^unces in twen^-ftmr hours,» .When 
the perspiration is checked, from dhMer of the skin or 


* TIio living inhabitant of the ftiUicIes (that Is, oil tiibosl of ftiu j 
skin. ' ' 
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hu turned \Thit« in a ringte ^lght^.of nrw in vsingle 
week; the firat atep in tlvt,c)>fi^gatil^y; ^a 7 n been nude 
Ja B> single nighty and on tnai njjg^v.weelt^thd whole fit 
1di« hairs of the becomewhite at their 

roots; this is Mtfectly. possible, and the onljr reasonable 
explanation of tjie (drcumstance. 

‘ '^c iii&uen^ of diet on the health the skin' is tlic 
part of t]&e. subject next, treated of.. ‘ The temperature 
of henlt^V we are told, ‘ is a genial summer over the 
wh(de aunto; and when that exists, tlie sj^stem oannot 
he oth^nfise than .well. This brings mo to the rule of 
healtir. whioih I wish to cstablisli; namely, by food, by 
jrament,^ exorcise, and bi/ ablution, to mainlain and pre- 


eprbe, aa agreeable warmth of the thin. Everything above 
this is ^snspicious: everything below noxious and dan- 
■.g^ewvk’ ' After showing in ^at way food contributef 
io Jhe heat of tlie body, and insisting on the necessity for 
its Soundness and /reshness, combined with nIRxieriition 
.in eating, Mr Wilson discusses the question of clothing, 
which ‘ in itself has no property of bestowing heat, but 
is <diiefly useful in preventing the dispersion of the tem¬ 
perature of the body. . . . Our garments retain a stra¬ 
tum of air, kept constantly warm by its contact with the 
body •, and as the external temperature diminishes, wc 
increase the number of layers by which the person is 
enveloped. Every one is practically aware that a loose 
dress is much warmer than one which fits close, that a 
loose glove is warmer than a tight one, and that a loose 
boot or shoe,in the same manner, bestows greater wannth 
than one of smaller dimensions. The explanation is 
obvious 1 the loose dress enuloscs a thin stratum of air, 
whicli the tight dress is incapable of ^uing.’ In the 
remarks on the suitability of vnyious articles of clothing, 
we learn that the greater warmth of thick troollcn tex¬ 
tures over thin ones of the same material, consists in the 
retention of a greater body of air in their meshes. Linen, 
though ‘a soft and agreeable covering . . « . has its ob¬ 
jections: it is a good conductor, and bad radiator of licat, 
and therefore the very opposite of a warm dress, which 
should be a bad conductor and gooil radiator,' Although 
cotton does not impart that feeling of * freshness’ to the 
skin communicated by linen, it is far preferable as a 
covering; it absorbs less moisture, and niaintains the 
body at a ,inoru equable temperature. ‘ Wool is one of 
the worst conductors and best radiators of heat, and is 
on this account a valuable and indispensable moans of 
preserving the lK>dily heat in the wint^ of cold climates 
like our own; and even in the summer it isoi serviceable 
defence agaiost colds and rheumatism.’ 

Mr Wilson urges the necessity for regulating the 
amount of clothing >ia accordiinee with tlie season and 
external temperatore; and gives a table to show, by 
comparison, the greater age attaincil by those whqsc 
citoumstancos enable them to attend to this particeto. 

Qf one hundred persons of the richer and poorer classes 
respectively, fhom the age of eighty to ninety, the com¬ 
mon rate of mortality being nineteen and a fraction per 
. cent, while tlie whole hundred of the latter died, only- 
vdlhirteeD died of the forater. The fatal efibets of cola, 

Ixrth in infancy and old age, ore pointed out. ' The 
QiortaUty of jnfanta during the first year of their life 
amouqts, in Paris, to nearly nineteen per qgnt.; ih the 
whole of jounce, to twcntj^;one and a half jper cent; in 
Fhiladi^pbia, to twenty-two per cent; in Berlin, to 
twenty-fire per cent; and in St Petersburg, tq thirty- 
Qne*pertent' / 

The aathpy<quitly animadverts on the folly and cruelty 
.of dressing children as ‘ young Ifighlanders,' or in any 
- other Insttfildent and ihntastic manner. ' -There can 
enter into the pmnt>nnnd no more baneful i^a than 
thntpf.Tebdering children “hardy’'by exporih|; them 
umf^Miar!^ to cold, and by clothing ^em ineificiently. 

. . ,,,On9i^irth)^,Ae i^ftths of young ehddrpt^ it limit be j,.™ vuuw.u«u 
Tcmemi)6c^, r^tjwn cm.' In cohneition with this the question of 
part of thp auejeotiWe find observaBons on thd danger- of treatment I 
Otts consequences of long exposure to a lo# temperature, attention; ahd, 1 
. and tlie aupptireton fa perspiration, in producing de^ tobemoTOea^ 
rongement of ilie Intehiu organa '• ' Thoau^OTCont 


Mr Wilson has some sensii^ yeiharksoh tjieinfii^nce 
of exercise on the skin. HiS Idea of exercise is;,;-^at it 
Oliould embrace the mind'ks vrell as ihei hody,'What 

J 't it,*, he asks, ‘ that .makes ^ filfifetehco'l^een the 
xercise of youth and tluit of-the felOte'Oh - the 't,read- 
(fheel; between the pedestrian.ln'Ote. lsldof'Wightor 
Switzerland, and the pedestrian flhnijChel^.to the 
Bank; between the light and quick footstep wending to 


St home? Is it not mind? Is it hot]the'young and 
buoyant joy of the schoolboy that Inspirits bii'laugh and 
his leap? Is it not Uie novelty or the beauty of tho 
scene, the'pleasant weather, or tne immunity from cus¬ 
tomary labour, that gives spirit to tho pedestrian’s tour, 
aa compared wiili the dull, desultory repeBtlph of the 
same sights, same persons, same things, and some path, 
from and to business? .... In mind hes the great secret 
of beneficial exercises and without ih exerdte ika mis¬ 
nomer, and a fraud upon tho constitntion.The 
injurious effects of neglected exercise cannot be b/itter 
illustratcil than in the medical history of those who are 
compelled to lead a sedentary life. In each pemns we 
find a imllid and discoloured skin, depressed spirits, in¬ 
capacity for exertion, headaclie, frequently palpitadons 
of the heart, fnlncss of the head, dyspepsia, tendency to 
biliousness, and general Imperfection and irregularity 
of the alimentary functions.’ TI'C absurdity of repress¬ 
ing tho noisy and boisterous sports of childhood is too' 
obvious to require comment. The equally absurd cus¬ 
tom of confining 3 'oung girls in stays, and of repressing 
their merry games ami their appetites, with the view of 
rendefing them ‘ ladylike,’ cannot bo too forcibly repre¬ 
hended. 

‘ Walking, when practised with a proper regard to. 
physical* conditions, bestows all tho advantages which 
arc to he derived from exercise. It favours digestion 
and nutrition, facilitates respiration, stimulates the skin, 
and promotes its action; Increases the tempeTature of 
the bixly, and invigorates tlic physical and iiicntal 
pou’crs.’ 

At this point wccorac to the remarks on tlie influence 
of ablution and bathing on tiie health of the skin, to 
whinli the preceding uhapters servo ns a substructure. 
We have already seen that the scarf-skin is constantly 
thrown oil' in minute scales: the clothing, however, re¬ 
tains tlicm in contact with the surface of the body, 
IV here they mix with the unctuous and saline excretions, 
forming a crust, which, while it collccte dust and dirt, 
chokes the pores, and impedes transpiration. There is 
also the risk of absorption of the ctTete matter while it 
remains on the slrin, in which case tlie Inngs, kidney's, 
liver, or bowels, are called upon to perform double duty, 
to.rid the system of the noxious accumulation; by 
which means these organs frequently become diseased: 
while, ou the other hand, the obstruction of tlie pores 
interferes with the chemical processes of nutrition, the 
animal temperature is lowered, and cutaneous eruptioiiB 
are engendered. ‘With such considerations as these 
before us,’ says our author, * ablution becomes a neces¬ 
sity which needs no further ar^ment to enibree strict 
attention to its observance.' 

Mr Wilson enters into the aubjcct of tlie varions me¬ 
thods of ablution, and recommends trat'nfito to Bible un- 
acciutomed to wash the whole antflice of the body daily, 
beginning with worm or tepid wateT, aa ' most agreeable 
to the sensations, and gradually dimiifishlng't'he tem^- 
rature, until quite colAmay be ikmstaatly used. Tem¬ 
porary trials are, however, uselelB: thepradtice must he 
persevered in to insure the whote moral, and physical 
effect. Those with whom it tea daily hahitf can alone 
appreciate 'the 'iri^'gdow,’'‘while tthethrulofihealth 
wliich follows is ]^ti'«^' dellcaoua,’- > 'Vi ft- 'a'M't- ■ > •, 

The concluding pdrtlbtt of the vrorkte CCenpied with' 
the question of tiie dlseases'of yha sKlDVited tmtemode 
of treatment .Warte'.endedrni.eoiiMt'in'ft»4a share of 
attention; add, like i^t 'eutMintjb'ttf fllsesdenj are shown 
to he mote ea^ of retot^l than Is ettumbnly imagined. 
The authn condeihidk- the^'praetiett' of ignoratitly using 
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' ! ■%Y..JIEPttEW THE LAIBD. 

The proj^ietio'.doubto of mf good aunt, the captain’s 
shreird^jodging lady, did not fail in time to ho very pain¬ 
fully realist Though widely separated from my High¬ 
land kindred, 1 bad kept up a coirespondenco with tlio 
prindpid members of my brother’s family, sometimes 
'hearing from himsdf of some new golden project, now 
'and .tiuai frbm, his wife—latterly to complain of an in-, I 
creaUng dulpess in the neighbouring society—and very 
tdonatantly fihm the elder children, to whom I iiad bad 
the; extreme comfort of sending a young woman, of 
' superior understanding, as their governess. About tlie 
time that my two eldest nephews came tq England, to 
a public school, rumours of my brother’s embarrass- 
menta Wgan to be current around him. Witiiout any 
very expensive habits, lie and his lady gut through 
large sums hf money, which even tlic better re¬ 
sources of their improved management failed to sup¬ 
ply. Besides their hospitubio summers, there w'cre 
winter visits to Edinburgh, Dublin, and soniotiracs 
London j with no farm at hand to aid in houstkecpiiig, 
when some ready money being of .absolute necessity, it 
iiad often to be raised at ruinous interest. Tlieii camo 
the system of long credits, bills renewable, a trust-deed 
—all vain attempts to stave off, for some indefinlJo iie- 
ridd, the crash, which every expedient to awrt tended 
bub to aggravate tlie weight of. If came at last, and 
it was ovcrw'heioiing. The trustees entered upon the 
administration of the property, and my brotlior had 
to remove witii Ida family, to live where lie pleased, cm 
a very slender annuity. 

At first they went abroad, but the continent not 
suiting cither himself or his wife, principally from their* 
ignorance of modern languages, they were advised to fix 
at Cheltenham, to which they were the more inclined, 
as we were enabled to lend them a house there. Our 
Indian pncle, the colonel, had bought a villa on the 
outskirto of what was then a pretty village, and this 
bis widow had lately left to me. fSoou after the 
completion of this arran^ment, our younger brother, 
who had gone .out early in life to Madras as a writer, 
returned liomc a wealthy man; and he tt» settling at 
Oheltonhani, to lie near the ‘ laird’—for never has ho 
been heard to call his elder brother by any other name— 
and also with a i-iew to the happiness of his wife, who 
was of a Gloucestershire family, he gathered his scat¬ 
tered children from their various homes, and, applying 
to the ‘laird’for advice in every circumstance of the 
life.equally novel to both, the old age of two men, used 
to the most active habits in totally dissimilar spheres, 
where each had commanded, is gliding away, 1 be¬ 
lieve, In quiet happiness. 1 had feared that my 
brotlicr ‘ the laird’ would have felt very pMnfoUy his 
descent in position: hut no; his seems to be a mind 
. which .oraommodates itself without efibrt to events, 
■lie considers himself the victim of philanthropy; and, 
’persuaded that his patriotic attempts to improve) his 
place and peo^o.-werp the sole cause of the min brought 
on him and tueip, he hardly even regrets lb It was 
the Gonsequenep of good intentiona; aud the schemes 
in thO'Highlands, fiiiling, he has .begun another series 
in tlie''jk>ttU>r. not 80 'cosuy.at any rate, bring principally 
to his study* hip.fertUebrrin and ready 
wenpy him verypr<)flteb^, AS he writes fdrseverm 
cttslte higncrr.toited periodicals. . 

My sister-in-law is dertidh!^ 'more in .her natural 
sphere where iShp is.' dods not afifect to- conceal 
■tlint •the chani»' Js‘ agrcBjdde ,to her, The, perpeturi 
little party-giving is quite tD. lier mini; so are the 


dt 

AKthl, . . _,_—a 

rather ibeteiriod.as.'iMore Vo 
{l^ned. HDlaci^&r.my»othte^tliOndtbh^'ed.iniu^ 
dHighted in w'sls, not alwayavliiiiilMj’' bw?^i^n tudl 
brought some degree of prudence sdcrig wl^’tMtei'efiia 
her gains are beginning to preponderate ovrir Iter toaseit 
She was still'a fioe^looking woman when IIi(j^sa#‘1ieri 
ten years at least younger in appeanuice tl^' her Sm 
age. She had latterly devolved the mandgemeut ^ 
household on her eldest daughter, who has been fahgM 
by adversity the prudence ordinarily the mult of mif' 
a life’s ex^rience. The second daughter, who;'frOm 
the more intellectual expreteion of her Conntenqpofs 
surpassed even her mother's early beauty, had (oiirri^ 
just as the family wera leaving the Hiridanda She 
^liad married greatly—the young.* muter.^of tbenelt^- 
bonring^ioblc domain, who'discovered, attiiO prospect 
of patting, that he bad been cnltirlting the socicfy of 
the brothers for the sister’s sake.- Hiough the brjide 
WHS portionless, she was received with action,' and 
parted witli without elation: like Sought like. There 
wiis nothing the Highlanders considei^ tincomtiion iii 
an accident 'which -wc, more worldly-miaded, ihoQl^b 
so fortunate. . 

My brother’s eldest son, he more peculiarly the'shbi 
jeet of my present sketch, had been educated, white at 
school, 'with my own Ixn’s, passing, too* the most of his 
holidays witli us. Before his coUege days, the fuqdi 
were wanting to complete wliat bad been begun t he. 
studied one year only at Edinburgh. The two following 
he spent at a German university, which he left to acoom- 
pany Ilia family home, upon tlieir tiring of tlie contiiieht. 
\Vo tliouglit him anything but improved by his fiurign 
travels, .and wc fancied his character still furtlier deterio¬ 
rated by a couple of seasons at Cheltenham, where, as 
a handsome beau—S mustaches—he bunged away the 
mornings, with other idlers, in the High Street, or iu the - 
bUliard-rooms, or «n the cigar benches, white at tlie 
eTOiing balls he was the covetwl partner of every fair 
exhibitor, unchecked in his advances by any maternal 
frowns i it being well known that the Highland estate 
was entailed, and of course redeemable. His motlier. 
rather encouraged his numerous fiirtations, almost gioryr.- 
iiig ill his easy conquests: his father, occupied in his' 
study, knew little of what was going forwardtlie 
gentle rebuke of his sister he only lauglied at. SuddenlV* 
he vanisli^: lie joined a party to shoot in tiie High-., 
lands, and’n turned no more. He had ventured to his' 
own glen; he wrote his sister word; and lie mCant to. 
remain there on a visit to my old friend the torettec-' 
The next thing we heard of him was, that he vraS'in-' 
Edinburgh at college again; then domesticated in some 
farmer’s house in the Lotliiaos; next back to tlm High¬ 
lands ; and then came a joint letter from tlm trustees 
to announce tliat, being dissatisfied with tile gCntlemaii 
liithcrto charged witli the mlnagemcn^ of the property, 
they had reltevcd him from his duties, and had appoiifted 
in Ills riead the person most interested in tlie. retrieval 
of its (nfflcttltics, and, iu their estimation, best qualified 
for a task of such delicacy, from the high testimonials 
li 4 had brought forward both as to character and abili¬ 
ties. In^hoit, the new i^nager was my nephew, who,'.' 
awakened to tlic value of afi he was well-nigh losing, had. 
been fitting bimself to attempt the recovery of hlS blnh- 
rights We regretted bis iieiirt step i for, after’ a yetx or’ 
two, he married a wife of high degree, brought 'Sp'itn'a 
homo of luxury—a daughter of the noble btptee Into whiclir 

is sister had been adopted. Years patted ou, and when 





the measarea he was carrying4hrodgh necessitated my 
brother’s revisiting Scotiitmd,' frotn'vrbence he returned 
indeed landiess—having made over bis whole inlRritSiteo' 
to one sole trustee, hjia son, toT ever; who took sped' 
bimseif every existing debt^ and commenced- bis’ite^ 
of undivided authority by doubliug tiie anuuity paid 
the estate to his father. * . ! 

All the news that ever reached us fmai the nwu id- 
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diMletly, told of the wonderfiillmpro-rtaieDto iriy nephew curried up to ti fiftbie ehd, it* t*”* ithwoWiCnteplentB be* 
the laird had been aacceSBfblly oarrytnjg; on there. But low .altered Into one large bJ^rjhndoMTf the.tdrffPilWd roof 
a few appeals ha<i bicn inade directly to the okl kin! of which, filled with flowers, terred ^s a Belcpiijf toTtiie, 
concerning the constniufch^ of-certain of his son's tro eniargad casements abpte. ..A wide port^ luiAb^- 
c-hanges, which had filliN^'attficttonate heart with aaded to the doorway, coverod with cipepfBgr .^liHi|*t^ 
grief In soine came 'wltpk &milies, whose existence And thie in a wild Highland glen l—irild no IbBgBt.".TJ»;, 
iMion the lands bad bee'n coeval with onrdwu possession /tountain range around, Uhd the little. .4bdittin|[ r^NV'. 
of tlu?m. Having been deprive*! of their small holdings, now scantily fringed with hitch, were all tenuuUea . 
had emigrated to AtUerica i others had abandoned tlieir of the rude Highlands. . \ 

homes to settle in the burgh town, or to seek their pre- The change within was even greater. My tpptlte^a. 
carious fhrtunn elsewhere; white a lew liogcrCfi on parlour and bedroom, tlitowu into ope long tiwin. by ■ 
where they were born, loath to leave scenes that •vvero the help of supporting inilars, was fitted up os a Ubrury, 
dear to them, though withotit any menus subsistence and was the sittlug>room of the flimily. .Jn the rwess 
beytod the cluiiity of tliejr relations. My brottier feit *if the bay-window was placed a large, round tobte, 
sohro delicacy in interfering with a son who Itad acted covered with books and writing-mateTids; in ilic side 
SO generously to himself, while he wiis distressed at tho wail, doors of gloss opened into the epnt^atoly'| at 
idea of abandoning the interests of those over whum'utiie farther end a pianoforte, a vtolonceUo-oase^ ^d a 
Providence had once placed him as their i^otoctur. high stand full of music, denoted the happj' em^cw-.. 
Prom ray nephew having passed so much of his boyhood meiit of many an evening houri Pei^ the fire #nls the 
in my farail}', he knew that he had an old afiectlon for old cornered chair, ncw-uoveretl with needlework, ex*. 
me, and that 1 had some intiuence over liim; so he actly copied from tho faded, worh origtPal t all my 
tliotight it would bo of eonsiderablo use to all parties if mother's clnprs found placies, too, os statTonaries, inter-' 

I could'make up my mind to pay a visit to the glen, mixed 'with some of a lighter make; tlio little tea* 
It was not altogether an agreeable tkity; but it was one tabic, with its egg-sludl china, was set before a side 
'which seemed to have bt'on thrown in my way, and window, opening on a smallcuurtyani at the back of 
frpm which, tlierefurc, 1 did not feel it right to shrink; tlie I'rceniiouse appropriated to x>et birds'. Tlie wlipto 


so I consented. 

My former journey north had occupied nearly a 
fortnight: wo were fivo days on the road between 
London and Edinburgh, and' five more between Edin- 


thing spoke of homo-occupations and liome-liappiness, 
to increase wliich, every memnrial of the past appeared 
to liavc hcoii studiously introduced; and-lt atfcct«'<l nie 
even to fears wlien 1 found myself ivloiic there, after 


burgh BiKl the glen, witli a rest in Ediiihnrgli, much walking up from tho steamboat a mite and a half or 


needed. On tlie present oci'asioii w'e landed at my more, unnoticed by nny one; for iVe had not been 'ex- 
nephew's door on (lie tliird evening utter ieaving totwn, pected—they had not looked for us till tlm next Ixiat, 
travelling liy railway to LiverpiKil, iiy steamboat along not reckoning on our timing our changes of conveyance 
the coast, and up the lochs to the new pier, built out so nccurately. liy tho advice of tlto governess, who 
near the promoutory where stands the ciiurcli, just shortly made her ap^a-.arancD wltli the yimngcr part of 


eoncoated hy n bank of wceping-bireh froiii tlie castle. 
A thriving viilagtj had risen round tho pier, in wliicli 
was a good inn, several sliups, ami a i>t>sl-otUce—^ 
mail now going regularly across tiiat part of tlie eoim- 


her Imppy-loukiiig charge, 1 occupied tlie time that 
must tic passed before the return bomo of my ncplww 
and niece with tlieir elder cliildren, in taking a review 
Ilf the pretty cottage into whicii the old iiuuse had I>cen 


try which ■was formerly termed the new road; besides metaiiiorpliospd. Taste and comfort were liappilyblendeil 
two coaches—one daily, tlie other tiirico a-ivcck—and throngiuiut ull the nrraiigeniciits, united with tiie most 


an omnibus, for tourists only, who engaged it for the economical sii 
trip, whiuli always occupied the same immlior of days, had left was m 
and embraced tlic siune round of scenery. A road really suited to mm 
new to me •tamed up iboni this village tlirougli tiio liad liecn shor 
glen, passing tlie old castle, and stretching up across an oiliee; fur 
part of the forest to meet another new liim of road, piirsue<l here, 
conuectiug districts hardly known hefiire. Tlic castle iiideflnitoly as 
was in liigh preservation, the iilcasure-groiimU much siitieriiitciiiteil 
extended, and lieaiith ally kept; white the wide meadow looked feudal 
on cither side the stream lay in large level fields, bear- walla my fiitl 


it for the economical simplicity. Nothing iny good Aunt Nelly 
r of days, had left was missing, though there were many additloiis 
oad really suited to modern rofiiieincnt. The old diniug-i’uuin 
rough tho had liecn shortened, to give iny nephew not a study, but 
up across an oiliee; fur it wag plain that husiocss was in cunicst 
1 of road, piirsueil here. The back ‘jamb' had been oxteiiJcd 
riic casllo iiideflnitoly as part of a range of farm-ofiloes, evidently 
lids much sntieriiitciiiteil by a lady’s eye. Thu cntrance-hall alone 
e meadow looked feudal; for in it were neatly arranged Upon the 
.■Ids, bear- walla my tUtlier’s swords, the captain’s pistols, aiui 


ing the most luxnrlaiil crops, far up into the birch some old b.attte*axes, leathern shields, old claymores. 


wooding. My nephew did not live there. It was let. and such-like antiquities, intermixed with Stags' hotns 
with the shooting, to an English millionaire; wlio paid and stuffed otters. Which niy nephew had fallen upon in 
nearly us much for his six weeks’ ainuscmeiit as sup- the gairets when renmdelling his residence. 1 wag par- 
ported my poor brother’s ftiminiskcil state at Chclteii- tlciiUrly touched by this careful prosurVafiou irf every 
nani. My nephew lived In the new liousi*, as it was still oliject cuiiiiected witlt the olden time; for even ^ie- 
I for the captain and his worthy lady w^ both llower-oase and the filigree ho* of my poor olil Erthch 
The widow had imteeil been living wncu my governess remained iu their own pkee, Hiough the 

drawing-room did duty now as the children’s Btutty.' 
Wbero tiie Qrecian and Egyptian curiosities had taken 


called; for the captain and his worthy lady w^ both 
dead. The widow had imteeil been living wncu my 
nephew first returned to the glen; and he had gone, 
at her desire, to visit her—a visit which never ended, 
fbr they mmained together (jil her death, when he Jn- 
1 _t... __»<■ v.«. 


Where tiie Qrecian and Egyptian curiosities had taken 
refiigc, 1 know not: probably in the bodrobma c^'the 


herited all her worldly goodsTall the gatherings of her castte; tot no remains of them were to be se4a',i]a the 
later savings, all the laixmrs of heir busy years, with cuttog^ and the mhlioiiaire had entirely refiiMiMii^bi* 
the various heirlooms of the family, earefully coltected reception-rooms in what he cMied the HlgblaHdtityU^ 
ami<>treasuFed up by this last of the old race. 1 bad all tartan, dirks, broadswords, and bc^ oaki - 
expected imprpvements to have been made at tiie man- 1 was warmly welcomed by niy nephew and ilie&l 
sibn, but 1 tvBs quite unprepared fur their extent Tiir made one of the family at ohee $ consulted, and 
Mre moeprhad become a perteci garden; laraoflidds lay ployed, and appealed to as wibthbr <iA tlfiXitil^vei r 
arouudi Intersected by brits of plantations almost to tlm where all, big and Uttits master and 


arouuA Intersected by. brits of plantations almost to tlm where all, big and Ut^ master and 
door, from rfhich they were separated by a slottbbery, and child, seemed to have bat cme 
encToBii^ a pCrfbct gem of a little flower-garden, With a We wbre early up, early td b^, buw .idl' 
small ramsdrvatory attaubed to tho house. One of the wo unjqyed our short ^venfpfi as pn}y{{liH*4''dW'i^jby 
square wings wos gone, Its materials having asslstnt in the hours of relaxation who"ha'^ eorndd tneni by 
- the erection of a cobintodious set of offices behind, to daily duties well perforrail^ did live, alone, 
which all the straggling sheds of fonher days hM ateo Several of tito nearer Unided 'jiropridtim whcise -pur*, 
.contributed. .l%e other wing liad bad its ftunt 1i^ suits went liei^lunlng to.kMlniUtite;m|oli^4!^reeMth' 
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16 ^ nepK<iW’i»>'Vftli iddlUofl) ofccHtonmlljr, the 
imily agi^Ue McieQr, amoiint 

'irho ae^ed to et^djl 
the eiiay inieM^M {ffariiling in their nncer^ot 
iiii)itt>tefN't(^he aliDtllto: All Rie mot^ that display 
was hltbgi^li httthdttght bf ai'a bode of entortsiu^ 
ro&i ■ Hi^er Somws of et^oymimt have opened upon 
the risliig generation than were ever dreamt of by 
their ahtiestors. ^nversing with my hephew on bis 
wimdetfi^ altered habits, he told me that he dated 
the Ctiauge fbm the time that a sense of duty dawnol 
upon him. Ho hiid wakened from the follies of, a fri* 
voluus ei^tence to sCc the inheritance of his family 
passing from them; the people, whose interests had 
been delegated to his care, snffering from his desertion. 
Uisij^ndb of birth, first humbled, was then aronscldt 
and thb keen desire to redeem his station took entire 
pnssOssfqn of his veiy energetic mind. Encouraged by 
the forester, stimulated and assisted by the captain’s 
whlOvr, ho first fitted himself tbr the serious task 
he hiid Undertaken; Und then beginning by managing 
for'otiiers, he proved himself to have become the best 
manager for aU. His character liad won him his wife. 
Her littlo fortune, and her father’s influence, had been 
of considerable use to liim in assisting plans itc still 
pUnrtied as a trustee. He lived upon the allowance 
he received as manager, grudging no outlay ou tlic 
estate that would afterwards pay, yet restricting even 
that to a certain uonual sum, wiiilc faithfully, year 
after year, relieving the property of its heavy eucuiu- 
liratices. lie had no factor, managing all Itis own 
alfairs iUmself. He had two working grieves and a 
forester, who received their daily orders, and bad 
their labours daily Inspected; and be had a book- 
keewr, chosen, like liis other a.ssistants, not for his 
kindred or his destitution, but for his cfilcieney in 
his partienlar department. His farms wpre models; 
and ho had many—for licro it was tliat tlie young lainl 
hod ofl’endcd. The good of tlie property was ids aim so 
exclusively, that he never permitted private feelings to 
iuterlfere with wliat ho tliought essential to it. He 
said that where he had found it possible, he had left 
all the old people in tlicir old places-, but that tiie 
cliatigo of maimers had necessitated many removals, 
lie required no baud of idlers round liim; tiierefore 
some were tlirown out of bread, whose fonner dejicndeiit 
existence had quite unfitted them fur regular work. 
A few he had quite reclaimed; some partly; some were 
not tu be reclaimed, and they had cither hung on at 
bonie, living on more industrious relations, or they liad 
enlisted or emigrated, often assisted by liunselfi os lie 
oked tlielu help, and was willing to give it. He liad had 
most trouble with his dass of small tenants—liuncst, 
respectable inen, living poorly enough on the few acres 
their ancestors for centuries bock had tilled, much in 
tlie SiUne style, too, with their own riovouly system 
of management; for they were proud, idle, poor, and 
doggedly opposed to any innovations on tlie habits of 
.their fpr^atberi These continued to live in the smoky 
toi^huts, and to lie in toe airless bot>beds: they called 
trbos big weeds, and tliobght flowers an cucunibraucc; 
rad the bettor crops, and the increasing comforts of 
. thdr. tnero docile neighbours, ail so many prepara- 


liad ejtrdndy difficult to deal u was these prin¬ 
cipally,who liad emigrated to tiie now world rather than 
coqfiirtn. to> the topes jin thpir old places; and some of 
them, gaspilB toair .qbsUnacy, t ^uld nut but regret; 


who .lote.QiGpe ifwiy roots wse,. py thpir own exer¬ 
tions, to toe higlteti honours of the state. Rut my 
nepliew vto not m an .age ta a temperament to believe 
there would dvet. bh ^ .waut of force to fill the va- 
eaucl^ t'to hito.tocto totiters pf tho syeat wero 
to mray..oto|hi4te w toeoi virho were pieratormlned 
never to try to exnitei its fito Vaiuo from the soil s and 


titeteforPi In. his eyes only enentnbering it; he joyftflljr 
tdxed every (qqiortunity of assktinf in their removal.', 
Ho wag Opposed to toe wholb syiMto tef'^ohlflng. Ho 
safd it had hitherto been theyhin of the oonfitf}^,' u wo 
might see in out own fhraUy, and ih totit- of toy poor 
Aunt Orace, the last of whose descendants, tnd' boy 
she brought over the lake to see me on-myfortaer tisit 
to the north, having just started tor Auste^ii^ sfW 
parcclliug oat wliat was once a fine property amongst ii' 
whole bevy of small purchasers He womd put ndnh 
Into situations thV «mld not honestly fill; he would 
help the unfortunate to the best of his ability t but he 
wonid leave Uu land with Black Donald's son, or any 
other body's son, who would aot or could not imi^ve 
it; nor should old Bell's grandson mismanage a saw* 
mill, Imd {tie old wuinaa been foster-sister to a score 
•of lairds The factor, our cousin’s son, need not 
have briii^cd up at the ill usage he met with in being 
passed over for a stranger. He requiretl no factm:: tlie 
stranger bookkeeper did what the cousin could not do 
—work; to which he had been bred, and for which lie 
was well fitted. With these seutunents oil in active 
operation, the glen had indeed made strides Three or 
four large farms managed by my nephew’s advice, were 
in the hands of young scions of some of the old stocks; 
the rest lie superintended hinnself, and cultivated to 
tlve utmost—large, level weli-fenecd, tliorough-draincd 
fields, bearing crops tliat were a mafvel in tiie High¬ 
lands. Still 1, like tiic old useless retainers, felt some 
regret. A wise writer has remarked, that the actual 
living present has little interest for the bulk of man¬ 
kind 5 tliat tlie young are looking hopeftitty forward to 
tiie tfnknown fiiture; wliilo the elderly return in thought 
to the fimdly-eberislifd past, where the melancholy 
Which forms tlie tenderest part of memory mingles 
witli all recollections. It must have been this natural 
inclination of tlie mind whicli umde me, in thinking 
of my" native glen, pass over its iircsent flourisliing 
coigiiticn, and revcit tu it as I knew it in uiy youth, 
during the bright summor I spent acnorig its bMuties 
when my brother was the laird. Tlie people were then 
just beginning to arouse from the slci-p of ages; new 
ideas luid new wants were just dawning upon the riring 
race, wliilc the old feelings, and Imbits, and prejudices, 
were still the creed of their fatliers. It was this tliat 
made tlicm so interesting, so unlike tiie werld we left 
when we came to visit them in the reees.scs of thpir 
iiiountaiiise aiftl tins w:is wearing gradually akay 
bi'forc the advance of more useful business habits. 1 
could never reconcile myself either to the smOko, and 
the flzaiiig, and tlie racket of the stearulKiat rntoing 
over onr once secluded lake, or to the bustle of tlio 
village on its shore. I missed too, through the glen, 
all the pretty crofts, stolen, as it were, from toe birch- 
woods : tlicy ^erc all gone, tlie timber of their hanging 
banks cut Slid stacked for sale, the heights and hollows 
levcllrd, aim nil tiie liitle wild paths through this once 
graceful weeding, leading from one little sheltered fiirm 
to anotlwr, existed now only in the nieinnry of such as 
I, who lind loved to linger tlie long summer hours 
among scenes so quietly bc.iutiful. 

fii tlie forest tem, we no longer came uiwii the soli¬ 
tary wooqiuau tolling and igirking ids tree, or on a half- 
ruined sa»’-mill with its leaking watercourse, offering 
itself to t)io iicncil with all its picturesque infirmities-^ 
the sawyer bizily reading, while the tanly log,inoVed on. 
AU tills liad vanislied. A smaU part of tlie forest %as 
cut down ill rotation yearly, unmediatelyscnclosed, rad 
Icfr to nature to replenish. One baud of active work¬ 
men to'iled, another barked, augtoer stacked; all roots 
were raised; burses for the purpose carried the logs to 
toe only mill au immense bidldiogt Hvlth a larg^ artifi¬ 
cial supply of water, rad a yard attached, where tiii 
wood Wt-is sorted. The thorough air of businesd Inte¬ 
rested me iicre in spite df tuyulf: the regularity totow 
nisheil me; as did the amount of work dotid, by wiych 
no one, however, seemed oppressed—wctlod mraitega}! 
easy, eveu to lligblandkirs. With his vroflunieto piy 













nephew was a faYouiite, nor can I say that he was out 
of favour with anyt even of those drones whom he would 
banish from the hive. He ifu forgiven mudi, on ac¬ 
count of hU position—acting, as they insisted, for tny 
brother; redeeming Ms fhther’s property at his osrn risk 
—and they excasw his stem utilitarianism, on account 
of-the several disadvantages he had laboured under. A 
foreign mother, a foreign nurse, latterly a foreign educa¬ 
tion, they could not expect his heart to be all Highland. 
The wiser among them were bcginniim, too, to be quite 
seusiUe of the substantial benefits his rule had brought 
with it i money, with all the comforts it can buy, being 
no longer scarce with the industrious. They h^ regu¬ 
lar, pay, good houses, shops in the village at hand, a 
market at their door for tl)oir produce, help in sickness, 
a good minister, and a good‘echool. It was in these 
latter departments that my nephew’s wife most inte^-* 
rested herself. _ e 

My niece was scarcely handsome, being fiiir and 
slight, and wanting height; yot she grew on me as 
be.nuttful, from licr sweet! cheerful temper, lier goodness, 
her activity, and her j'lcverness; aU these resources of 
her mind, too, callc<l forth solely by her love of iioinu. 
It was to enliven her home that she produced her accom- 
plishmonts, to improve her home that she exerted lier 
various talents; regulating lier household so quietly, 
pursuing her various employments so steadily, asso¬ 
ciating her elder children witli all her works. She was 
rc.ally a help meet fur her husband, Ixdnvcd tlirongh- 
out Ills whole estate, the support and the solace of all 
around her. No ‘ lady’ had ever yet so truly possessed 
the aficctions of the iieuplc. She was of ancient High¬ 
land blood too, and tinderstood their ways, and shared 
most of thoii feelings. 'I'lic young I.aird owed more of 
the respect he met with tlinii he was at all aware of 
to the ‘ gentia Lady Anue.’ 'J'he employment which, 
next to litr home duties, appearcsi the, most ]tarti- 
cuharly to interest her, was lier charge of the newly- 
founded scliools, where she tauglit tUiily, not as iiii^ltc 
old times of birch rods and l^itin gramm.'i.r, but ac¬ 
cording to the improving views of tlie age ujion lids 
most important subject Then she had a sciuiol of in¬ 
dustry upon a plan of her own, where all of any age 
got work, if they wished for it, with a small magazine 
where their labours were sold. A dispensary wiis under 
the care ofi an hospital assistant, witose practice was 
directed by the weekly visit of the doctor from the 
neighbouring town, and who received'a s^all salary 
from the lai'd to compensate for thu low i>ricc of his 
advice and medicines. A soup-kitchen and a linen 
store belonged to the iiistitutioii, carefully superintended 
by my active niece. And ail this was done so rasily, 
so cheaply, time being much more abundantly bestowed 
than money. 

Such is the glen as my nephew has roafie it—changed 
by the progress of years, glided by the energies of one 
powerfhl mind. lie has taught bis x>copiki to help 
themselves; he has altered their blind submission into 
arei^nable attachment; and though, from,eiremu- 
atances ns much .'is from cliaracter, he may liave been 
a littlo rigid in the straiglU course, the cud was certain, 
and worA achieving at any price. Though theT)(x:9ry 
of the connexion lietwcen the laird and the llussnl lias 
undoubtedly suffered by tno tie to the rdee being 
broken, yet affection for tlio man, always given when 
deserved, may be.a higher and a surer bond lidtween 
theti.' With snch thorough business habits, it will not 
be supposed that he much encouraged the gaieties for¬ 
merly so essential to the happiness of the Highlander, 
He Kept up the ball and supper at harvest home, the 
dinner at Christuias, alld the feast in the lull at ttie 
sheep-shearing j hut there was no whisky admitted to 
the entertainments, and they w’ere early over. He dis¬ 
countenanced in every way the expensive funerals, the 
noisy weddings, the iiurnerotsa excuses for gatherings, 
which seldom ended in the gowl of the younger part of 
the company. Imlecd the tastes of the pec^e were 
outgrowing the insrlU raised by the imnch-bowls a t^n'o 


of higher enjoyment was mdtully eKpandhi^ over their 
foclings, which was assiduoudy fostered, and wisely 
directed. ■, , . '•! 

d The minister was another of my nephew’s Itidfcy hits— 
a truly well-educated man, anxious mrtllb;mdrals of his 
■flock, proving by his dwn habiCs the worth of tlie Cliris- 
> ti.'in precepts he inculcated, lie was neither kith nor 
kin to our family. He preached well, visited Ids floclc 
unceasingly, abounding in the works of trply gospel 
charity. His congregation was large, and extremay., 
attentive, but by no means so interesting to me as that- 
of former days. The young men in their fashionable 
attire did not look half so well as in the plaid. The 
smart caps, or the rciy finely-trimmed bonnets of the. 
younger women, were friglitfnl to me, whose thoughts 
returned to the glossy snim-bound hair of their comely ■ 
mothers. Old age was less marked, youth was less pic¬ 
turesque ; there were few high caps, no groans, no dog^ t 
and the psalms, skilfully sung in parts by-the children ' 
of my niece's schools, had no rcscinbianco to tliqKnc- 
by-line-delivered noises of the ancient precentor, taken ■ 
up in every^key and every tune guessed at by the con¬ 
gregation. < 

The world has reached tlie glen; every-day life now. 
meets us there: the romance of the Highlands is gone: 
they will soon offer fetr distinctive peculiarities. An- 
otlier generation will very faintly trace the remains of 
tlk' inanucrs of their primitive forefathers, and the re-' 
('ords of scenes I have lived in will be as Itobiii Hoad’s . 
tales to iny grandchildren. 

I took leave of my nephew witli sorrow. At seventy 
odd years, old ladies, even in tlicse days of steaming . 
comfort, travel uneasily. I felt, when 1 quitted the ' 
glen, timt its Ixiauties, except in memory, had closed on 
me for evbr. 


UNHKSTJIICTEI) DANGEllS. 

Two things, involving liability to great loss of life and 
damage of property, are left almost without any means . 
of prevention or control in this country. The first is 
'the erection of houses, and otlier buildings of various 
kinds. It i.s found that the greater numlicr of fires 
originate in fines. Beams of wood are carelessly built 
in eoniiexiou witli elumnnys : the ticanis c.atch fire, and 
the hou.se is burnt, to tlic gniat loss of the proprietor or 
tho insurers. Tlic beams which support the flooring of a 
house are also sometimes coo slender and too short; in 
some instances the eii'.ls have not a rest of more tlian 
two inches on the wails. The builder coolly and stupidly 
secs this done, Hi.d nobody but himself knows any tiling 
about it. Some day, years afterwards, there is a more 
than usually large niceting in one of the apartments— 
lierhaps a sale of furniture, perhaps a festive assem¬ 
blage. All at once the slender beams yield to tho 
pressum, and, slipping out of the wall, down got's tlie 
floor, with all who have tiie misfortune to be upon it. 
The aceUletit, as it is called, produces a great sensation; 
several people are killed or maimed; bpt the author of 
the disaster is unscathed; the builder has long singe 
been p.V«l for his job, and he is such a decent man, that. 
nobody thinks of blaming him. From similar blonders 
a iicwly-btiilt factory fails down, and many Work-', 
men arc destroyed, leaving a number of prpbMt' and 
widowifto be supported by the public; yet great,a* isi 
the loss, it leads to the adoption of no prevetiiiva— 
everytliii'g goes on as usual. ^--.A 

The second, causing a still more ^grant loaa'of life 
and property, is the employment of any kimiftf ahljps, 
and any kind of skippers, in our,contmerclal,marine.i 
Although a ship is rotten, and wiflt foc.-serv^it-lrilt' 
be loatted with goods for a distant p^',it^' t^.tfrwlU; 
and as to the commander, he may 6f 

navigation than his mvn calun-bey, if^eysttiarmuch. 
But do uot tlie shippers of goods look. intO'fiilsf. No. 
Beoause, if the ship is lost, the entire v^ng goods, 
is paid by the insnrera. Thee, do itotthei|njnterit.l(k>k, 
into it? No; Tliey charge for what they tymsidw tlie' 
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risk, and Sfhave nMde a'eo^ fnofHt and that neafty two thonaand perith anhttiiBy iti'U^ 
The whole thia^iii a Bpedeaof gambling. JiallfeiteU de^ Thus bninheds of widows and ihofisahds of' 
were seawortby, and a^ captata- able ^men,.under*' ehSmren are thrown on the precariony charity of the 
writing'i^oBjd.DC neariy ext^gfdthedr and that would pnblifei' . ' - - ' 

not he pleasant.' ■ ■ ’ • - ■ ’ It appears to us, as it has long since apj|)eared to 

The revelations made before parliament on this sub-, others, that tlie only remedy for these public and'pri* 
ject are «pp«dling. The following piece of evidence Igate wrongs is to place the erection of all edifices, and^ 
occurs in a blue-book on shipwrecka A witness being the saHing of all ships, under the supervision of educated > 
asked how shippers ^ goods in merchant vessels sltould and rosponsible surveyors; and to oblige shippers to' 
proceed in the very strange way tl»ey 8ecme<l to do, he cmploy,only propef y-trained and licensed comm.-mder8. 
answered that it arose—^‘Prom a variety of motives: The legislature, we believe, has some such amingeraeot 
frotd being perfidy irresponsiblo; from there lieing no in view; and if so, it k very desirable it were hastened 
authority to invesUgnto their actions or scrntinisc their to a practical issue. 

conducti and from ,t):e destructive ciTucts of insurance- . * :. ... , t . 

in removing all motives to care. No one can go into atvwt'wttitji? ni? uKnMAW mvtvtttk 
the city, or have transactions with the fitting out of » ADVENTUBB OF HBBMAN MBLVlI.Lk. 

merchant ships, witiiout witnessing, in daily transim- Xn Mki.viu.k, according to his own acconnt,* was a 


rocrciiant ships, witiiout witnessing, in oaiiy transiui- xit aiki.viu.k, accoruing to ms own acconnt,' was a 
tions, tlic fatal extent .of the carelessness which prevails sailor on heard the ‘ Dolly,’ an American whaler, which 
in the'selcction of the master, officers, end men, and in visited tiie cruising-gronnds of tiie Pacific in the year 


tlie eduipmeiifc of roorcliant vessels. Any man wlio can 
procure n loading for the vessel from any foreign port, 


The vessel had been six months at sea, out of 
siglit of land, chasing the sperm-whale beneath the 


will seldom be refused tlic appointment of master, or scorching sun of the line—the sky above, the sea around, 
have.anyiiKiuiry made into his character. I have even and nothing else. Many weeks had elapsed since her 
known a rorismouth-publican who commanded a vessel fresh provisions had been all exhausted; tiierc was not 
trading from Lisbon to London.’ a single yam or sweet potato left; nothing but salt horse 

*Waa tliis man versed in navigation, or capable of and sea-biscuit, nntlnng grecu or fresh to look upon 
taking an observation had the vessel driven out of its save tlic inside of her bulwarka, and tliese were of a viie 
course?’, *No: he bad evidently not tlie most distant and sickly iiue. To aggravate these evils, unendurable 
conception of it, hut depended on the empirical know- cnougli in nil conscience, the commander was a harsh, 
ledge of one of tlie seamen, I once sailed from l'..(>ndon sclflsli fellow, who would not have cared, so long os Ids 
with mnety persons (in 1835) in a steam-vessel wliich own wants were attended to, tliough his men had been 
was iiighly insured, commanded by n man wliose tho- living on salted-plank. No wonder that; under these 
rough ignorance and habitual drunkenness were such, '•ip utfishmees, the crew became landSsick, and that 


ledge of one of tlie seamen, I once sailed flora l'..ondon sclflsli fellow, who would not have cared, so long os Ids 
with mnety persons (in 1835) in a steam-vessel winch own wants were attended to, tliough his men had been 
was iiighly insured, commanded by n man wliose tho- living on salted-plank. No wonder that; under these 
rough ignorance and habitual drunkenness were such, '•ip uifistances, the crew^ became landSsick, and that 
that I was called niion by the officers and crow, ter the visions of verdant islands, happy valleys, tropical fruits 
safety of tlie vessel and lives, to take the command out and flowers, desertion and liberty, floated before their 
of his hands; wldch I did. When lie got on shore, he minds. The captain's store of delicaides was not ever- 
cut his throat in a tit of dclimm fnriietis. Tlic man’s lasting, however; an apiieal to ids stomach was more 
character must have become known to tbe owners, liad powerful than one to liis heart, aiid so the Dolly’s prow 
it been their interest to make any inquiry upon the was at length turneil*liiiiiiw:ird. I'lie Marquesas was 
sahject. I once came home from Portugal in a brig of lur destination; and thitlicr, in eighteen or twenty 
two hundred tons, wlien the second mate was the only days, the gentle tnidc-winds wafted h-ir yearning crew, 
one on board who knew navigation, the master being It was in the summer of 1842 that they dropped anchor 
perfectly ignorant of tliat science; the result of wiiicli in the b.ay of Nukuheva, and just at tlic time that tlie 
was, that, in a run of five or six days, witli a fair wind, Frcneli Bear-Admiral Dii Petit Thonars was taking 
we made Capo Clear instead of ttie Land’s End, being measures for the subjugation of tliese islands. The 
bound to London from Cape Finisterre. Seeing the liny ami valley of Nakuheva were of cours^ in great 
evident danger of »nch iguoratice, I was compelled to eommoiion. It wis liigli gala-day with tho crew of the 


interfere to control tlie vessel. Such instances are con¬ 
stant and notorious, from the circumstance of examina- 


Hon being neglected, and qualiflcntioii being considered liml experienced at sea, told among them, ns miglit liave 
unnecessary in tho merchant service. Not only is tlieru been expcoteil. Here, then, Herman Melville, in com- 

Vtsitxlfl Vksif fliAisn ie n -TAaivfiil tktiTiv wvtlt niiAtliAi* eliinnintA mndf* im hia mSnil 


no interest in getting good bauds, but tlicrc is a fearful 
e^cct in going short-handed. Alcrehant vessels arc to a 


England in a brig wliich could only afford two hands ILiving niade*tlieir « 
to each watcli. 'rho man at the helm was frequently dress, witli no iinplemciils sage their knives,'.and no 

obliged to leave his post to let go ropes in a squall at stores save a few biseim, a pound or two of tobacco, 

night. In one case Oie ves-sel w.as almost lost from this and a piece of calico to i 
cireiimstance off Gape Bt Vincent. In a moderate gale, iu case ctf need, our 

it was necessary, to cut away from the yard a fore-top- heights of Nukuheva, 

sail,' wliich could not bo furled, from lier having only departure of tlie Dolly,; 
three men and two hoys in a vessel of 250 tons.’ bitaiTts, wlqj never leav 


If tlie lives of tho men are lost, does the widowhood eacli tribe .possessing its ovfi vale, to which they are 


wa^, and the parish snpimrts the widows and orphans, 
if any of the men bappon to be married.’ 


Dolly, and tlae temptations of tlie island, rendered doubly 
powerful by the tneniory of tlic liarsli treatment they 


paiiy witli another sliipniatc, made up bis mind to desert, 
and to take his chance among the natives mitil some 


shameful extent inadequately manned. 1 once came to more kindly craft miglit appear for his reception. 
England in a brig which could only afford two hands ILaving niade*tlieiv escape in tlieir ordinary sailor 


stores save a few biscuit, a pound or two of tobacco, i 
and a piece of calico to serve as a present to the natives 
iu case ctf need, our two runaways made for the ' 
licights of Nukuheva, whence they might walcii the 
departure of tlie Dolly, and Ixi out of reach of tlie iiiha- | j 
bitaiTts, who never leave tlio bosoms of their valleys— i! 

_S. ? ! ia- —. A.. ...I.:..!. Ah...... . 


tiicir viiy through jungle ima cane-braKe, 

the skin by lieavy rains, bruised, torn, and bleeding. 

At tlie lieiglit of 3000 feet night feO aroundkthem, cold. 


, - ‘ Asss'the losses oscribable to ignorance, and are those weary, and liungry; the ridii and fription had ground ' 
lossesitwry great?’ * Yes; .1 believe it has been nscer- their biscuit to pulp, and this pu\g Vas rendered all but 
; tat^, beyond contradiction, that the number of British uneatable by the juice of the tobacco, which had been 
ships wmefaL'ia lost Is more than one in twenty-fhur; tlirustinto the same receptacle. Tliey looked aWund 
I* and'thai'Propqrty tO.Uie value rtf nearly thfee millions them for fruit, but they were above the region of 
{.anmially is,thus kilt to the natian; chiafiy through cocoa-nut and bread-tree; and, unsavoury as theft bis;' '| 
* ignorance gja^ tlie present systeni of nautical iiumrance, ____ 

, which- premium’ however , a Po«r Months'B^ceaiuons thoKaUm,of 

.unsafiS'w; ffisoeyed.- .•Burthcr, that for every iewnteen j^vslloyof thoMaryueiiaslstsii^ My Uermaa^^viUs. Loadoai 
sailors who die, flaelee are drowned or lost by shipwreck; Mutray. iiMO. 


* KorrsUwi of a Foot Months' BesMence an^g' tho Katives of 
Vsiloyof thoMaruiieiiaslstsiids. My Urrmaa^elviUs. Loadoai 
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coi£ piilp might be, it ViU their Dflily resource. 'Wliat 
they hna might huTe saficira for h Bmglo meal, but tlie 
IhiUy would not anil for ^ht dr ten days, and to de* 
sceha from their ^ouritst tim then, would be to deieat; 
tho project for »‘mch ftey had already haaorded thdr 
fame aud fortune. Whkt then was to be done? ‘Alter 
a*l)rief dUeusaiorti in which both of ua expressed ouf' 
resolution of hot descending into the bay until th»shi{)'s 
departure, Isuggested to my companion that, little of it' 
ns tliere was, we should divide the l^cad into six ec^ual 
portions) each of wldcti should bo a day’s allowance for 
both of US. Tills proposition was assented to; so T took 
the silk kerchief from my neck, and cutting it with my 
ki^' into half-a-doKcn iHiiial iiieccs. proceeded to make 
an exact division. At lirst Toliy, with a degree of fas¬ 
tidiousness that seemed to iu8 ill-timed, was for piekiijg 
out tto minute particles of tobacco with which tld. 
spongy mass was mixed; hut against this piiceeding I 
protested, as by sucli .an oxicratiuu we must have greatly 
diminished its quantity. When the division w-as au- 
ooniidished, we found that a d.ay’B allowance for the 
two was not a gre.at deal more than what a table-spoon 
might hold. Each scparalo xiortioii wo immediately 
rolled up in the bit of silk prep.ared for it j and, joining 
them altogether into a small package, 1 eoniiiiitted 
them, with solemn Injunetions of fidelity, to the custody 
of my coin{innion, Eor the rcniaiuder of that day we 
resolved to fast, as we iiad been fortified by a lircakthst 
in the morning; mid now starting again to our feet, we 
looked about us fur a shelter during the nigtit, whieli, 
from tho appearance of the heavens, promised to Ixi a 
dark ami tenipwtuous one,’ 

Still liulding ihbiinl towards the centralhcights"of the 
island, from which the valleys riUliate like the spokes of 
a wheel, our adreiiturers eaiiii. to a waterfall, under tljc 
cliir of whieti they iiroposed to rest till the inoriniig. 
Tlie niglit was wet and gusty; so, Blantji.g a few fallen 
branches iigalnst the pre<:ii>iec, and covering them with 
loaves 'and withered grass, they crept umlcr and dis¬ 
posed their wearied bodies as tliey could best eoutrive. 

* Shall I ever forget that horrid uigUt ? As for xwur 
.Toby, I could sc-aroely get a ivord out of him. It would 
'have been some eohsolation to have lieard his voice; 
but he lay shivering the livelong night, like n man 
afilicted vutli the isdsy, with his knees drawn up to ids 
head, while his back Was supported against tlie dripping 
side of tlie rock. During tills wrebdied night tliero 
seemed nothing wanting to complete the perfect misery 
of our conititioil. The rain descended in such torrents, 
that our x>oot shiUer proved a more mockery. In vain 
did I try to elude the incessant streams that ]iourod 
upon me. By protecting one i»nrt, I only exposeil aii- 
otlicr; and the water was (xuitiiiuidiy finding some new 
opening tlirongli which to drench tis. I Imve liad many 
a ducking in the course of my life, anti in geiierai cafe 
little about it; but tli« accuipulated horrors of that 
night, the deatii-Iikc coldness of tlie xdace, the appalling 
dorkiiessi and tlie dismal sense of our forlorn condition, 
almost' unmanned me.’ As might lie exiiCetcil, the 
earliest peep of dawn found them stirring from this un¬ 
comfortable rcsMiig-place; and having desxiatched their 
scanty breakfast of biscuit pulp, they were once more 
on their journey. After tRrcc or four days of toilsonic 
wandering by day, and lairuig hy night under tlie 
shelter of rocks or fallen trunks, their miserah'.c stock 
o^proyufon wa^ conklinied p.Hiid there was now no alter¬ 
native but to descend into the first valley, and risk a 
receptiou 'w'fth-the natives. To turn back to the Nuku- 
hevans would iiave ^-n madness, as these people were 
sute to ddiV^er them up to the vessel in hope of reward) 
to lii^e ft bap-hazard descent Was a more lifo-Iottery— 
they^ight full into the hands of the tnlM and gentle 
Ilappi^) but they were quite as likely to enter the 
valley : of tbo Typees, reputed the most fierce and 
cannibal of. the Marquesaus. Descend, however, they 
must, or starve where they were, I'heir biscuit brumbs 
were gone, and” the chewing of 'saocolent dibotg and 
y'outtg buds was but a teniporary exxicdient 


Taking, then, the first watercourse that ofibred, they 
commenced their descent tp the more fertile low lands. 

I* Ermn the harrowness of tlie gorge, and tho steepness 
of its sides, th^rc was ho mode of advancing but by 
wading through tho water f stumWihg'every moment 
over the impediments which lay hidden under Itt sur¬ 
face, or tripxiing against tlie hngo roots of trees. ...But 
tlie most mmoylug hindrance we encountered was from 
a multitude of crooked boughs; wliich, shooting^ ant 
almost hurizoiitally from the sides of tho cliasm, twiafod 
tliciiiselvcs together in fantastic masses alomst to tlie 
surface of the stream, affording ua no passagti ex¬ 
cept under the low arches which they formed. Puder 
these we were obliged to crawl on our hands and feet, 
sliding along the oozy surface of Bus rocks, dr slipping 
into the deep pools, and with scarcely light enough to 
guide US. Occasionally we would strike diir ^ds 
against some projecting limb of a tree ] and while im¬ 
prudently engaged in rubbing tiio injured part, would fall 
sprawling among fiinty fragments, cutting and bruising 
ourselves, wliilst the unpitying waters flowed over our 
prostrate bodies. Belzoni, wonning himself through the 
subterranean passiiges of the Egyptian catacombs, could 
not have met with greater im^iments than those we 
here ciieuuutcred. But we struggled against them man¬ 
fully, well knowing our only lioxH) lay in advancing. 
Towards sunset we halted at n sxwt Where we mode pre¬ 
paration for passing the night. Hero wo constrocted a 
shelter in mucii the same way as before; and crawling 
into it, endeavoured to forget our sufferings.’ Having 
continued their descent on the following morning, they 
soon came to a rocky x>rocipicc, iic.arly <a hundred fee^ in 
deptli, that extended all across the elmnnel, and over 
which the wild stream [loureil in an unbroken leaii. On 
either liand the walla of tlic ravine presented their over- 
iianging sides both aliove and below the fuU, affording 
no means whatever of avoiding the cataract by taking 
a circuit round it. Dcstieratc men will often accomplish, 
it is said, what would utterly baffle the most skilfol and 
cautious; and so it was with our adventurers. The 
sides of the ravine were covered with eurious-leoking 
nxits, some three or four indies in tliickiicss, and sevenfl 
fret long, which, after twisting among the fissures of 
tho rock, shot iicrjpendicularly over it, and ran tapering 
to a point in the air, hanging over the gulf like so many 
dark icicles. 'I'liey covered iie.arly the entire surface of 
one side of the gorge, tlie lowest of them reaching even 
to the water. Many were moss-grown, and decayed, 
with their extremities Snapped off; and those in tho 
vicinity of tlio fall were sliiiiiery with moisture. Their 
scheme was to intrust tliemsclvcs to these treacherous- 
looking roots, and, by slimiing down Cram one to another, 
to gain tiio bottom t Toby, the lightest and most active, 
eoiiinieticcd this dangerous desexmt; our hero followed, 
cautiously transferring himself from tlie root down 
which he first slid to a couple of others that were near 
it, wisely deeming two strings to his bow better than 
one, and taking care to test their strength before he 
trusted bis weight to them. ‘On arriving’ towards 
the end of the second stage in this vertical journey, anil 
shaking the long roots that were round toe, to pi# cou- 
stcniation they snapiied ofii one after another, Ukd so 
many pixie stems, and foil in fragments agnihstthe aidb 
of the gulf, splashing at laat into tho w'gters bbn<>ath. 
As one after another tho treacherous roots to 

my grasp, and fell into the torrent my hetirt 'sank, 
within mo. The branches by which I.was Susi^ded'' 
over the yawning clianh swUi^ to ^ in tliejir s, 
and X expected them every moment to snlii'. jfo'. twUn^ 
Apfialled at the. dreadM fate that- iuenaesd.. me, 4'^ 
clutched firantieally at the mdy.lari^ rppt ' 

mained near tuex but .in vaita .1 iL 

thoiigb my flngerA were.witlilUjfl of it. 

Again and again I foried to reach It At. lengtii, 
maddened with the thop|dit Of L/tkayeil 

myself violently by stHkhftoy mm fif 

tlie rock, Slid at the toltanl ill^tat^^toie)^ili.tB$Rrgo 
root, caught detperatoly ut to 
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it. Xt vibnted riolontl^ under tbe endclen 

fortunately did lint fflire vay, SjjT' biNMn gtev, 
with the idea of the mi^tfbl.idJdK t had Jurt mn» and 1 
involuntarily.idbted my eyei io dhut i^t the Tbw nf the 
depth beneath mb. . Vor the iUatayit I wa» iafe^ and 1 
ottered a devout %}aoalatjio>t uf tliahliEitilviDg for my , 
etcape.' 

We need not follow our adventurers through every 
difficulty and haUbreodth escape i» their desjjjnt to 
the volley i enongji fo state that they reached, it, worn- 
out and hun^, and found it the abode, not, as ex¬ 
pected, of the gentle Ilappar, but of the warlike Typee. 
They were first discovered by a boy and girl, who in¬ 
stantly gave the alarm •, andin less than twenty minutes 
they were, surtouiided by half the inhabitants of the 
valley. After considerable scrutiny and qaestiooing—a 
questioning which was all but uiiintelligible—the natives 
Seemed plessed w.Uh the new-comers, admitted them into 
one of their best bamboo houses, and placed before them 
a reiiast coniMing of cocoa milk and poci«-poee—the 
latter a staple article of fmid among the Marquesatis, 
manufacture from tlie produce of the bread-fruit tree. 

‘ During the repast, the natives eyed us with intense 
curiosity, observing our minutest uiotious, and apiiear- 
ing to ffiscover abandant matter fur conimuiit in tlw 
most trifling occurrence. Their surprise mounted the 
highest when we began to remove our uncomturtablc 
garments, which were saturated with rain. They 
scanned the wliitcness of our limbs, and seemed utterly 
unable to account for the contrast they presented to the 
swarthy hue of onr faces, embrowned by a six moutlis’ 
exposure to the scorching sun of tlie line. They (elt 
onr’skill mucli, in the same way that a silk-mercer 
would handle a remarkably fine piece of satin; and rvmiu 
of them wont so far in their investigation as tif apply 
the olfactory organ.’ After supper they were regaled 
with a pipe) luid aliout midnight the group around tliem 
uruduHlIy dispersed, leaving only those who apix’iui d to 
bti jiidirmancnt inmates of the house. Tliese individuals 
now proviiled them with mats to lio upon; and tlien ex- 
tinguisliing the tapers tliat had been burning, threw 
tlmiusulves down to sleep, allowing our adventurers to 
follow their example. Thus entered tliey upon their 
sojourn in the valley of Typee, ignorant wlietUer on the 
morrow they were to be treated as friends, or served U}) 
us a banquet to the cannibal natives. 

It WHS broad day when our hero awoke, and by this 
time ‘ the house was nuorly filled witti young females, 
faneifully decorated with Itowcrs, who gazed uiion me 
ns I rose with faces in which childish delight aim curio¬ 
sity were vividly portrayed. After waking Toby, they 
seated tbeinwilves round os on tlie mats, and gave full 
p)^ to that prying inquisitiveness whieli, timo out of 
mind, has been attributed to the adorablo sex. As 
tlicse nuaopliisticated voung creatures were attended by 
no jealous duennas, their proneedings were altogether 
informal, and void of arUfloial restriunt. Lung and . 
minute was t^o investigatiuu with which tlicy honoured! 
us, and so uprorioiu their niirtlt, that I felt infinitely 
sUeepish.) ^d Toby was immeasurably outraged at 
tlieis familiarity. These lively young ladies were at 
tlie same time wonderfully polite and humane, fanning 

* aside the insects that pccasibiudly lighted on our brows, 
prosentiog'i^ with fooii, and cumpaasiouately regarding 
niqln, the mjdst .of iny offiietions. But, in sjflie of ail 
their Wandishmente my feelings of propriety were cx- 
cwditigljr sbcxdted, M 1 could not but consider them as 
havii^overtteppeq the due limits of female decorum. 
Having ffivex^ timmidves to thiilr.heart's content, our 

• ybnng vuitahts at lengtlr withdrew, gnd gave place to 
SHccosslite,tthb^ of the jother sex, wbp epptuiuea flock- 

tlto. haute untU.near noont by which time, 
iia.^Mt, thP ptgter pafi m the inhabitants 
% vh^y-hi w .tabmtelViet in the light of our 


eU. thii, ^tinbtton, Jitelidlie folt ill 
^ ||i^b. which' he^liad ihjered I9, dosoend- 
: tbs ratut(l.biigw$p glAudfig Bym:^au} «n4 


os ttp medical aldwas near, the suspigiim orofs^ his 
ndiid.tbat.he mi^t remain'thm. a disabled pHfbner 
for lifo, if indeed the disease might not Bit,, 

doni^ion, strove to clieer hiip. 'the natiVe ddb'tor; 
exhibited his skill in frictions and cntoUientaf'biit to 
little purposei and for the meantime there vtgt nd'rb- 
sqprce but to submit to be carried Idther and thither, M > 
the sdiief commanded, on the shoulders of a herqiil^n. 
Typee, some six fqet throe inches in height, ui ^s 
style he was borne ti the stream to bathe, to the chief’s 
residency to the salrcd groves—in fact wherever hit 
curiosity suggested. Tliougb comfortable in every re- 
8i>ect, nay, though doted on by the natives, our adven¬ 
turers had no wish to become adiipted Typoes, and weri^ 
consequently plotting tlieir escape. Bor this purpose it 
was agreed that Toby ahouhi steal across tlie frontier 
ri4(e, pass the Ilappar valley, and make fpr .Bukuheva, 
where, teUi)|g bis tole to the French, he might in4acC 
them to send a boat to ransom or rescue his disabled 
compaoion. In tills attempt, however, he was com¬ 
pletely unsuccessful) for .even before he had crossed the 
frontier, a party of straggling Uapiiars fell upon him, 
and he only escajicd by a rapid flight into the valley of 
Typee, thougli not before ho had received a javelin 
wound, that disabled him fur several daya Au hope 
being cat oft' iii that quarter, they now waited in m- 
tienw! for sumo lioat to touch at the valley to barter 
with tlie Tyia'cs for fruit, pigs, and water. Such an 
oppurtuiiily at length arrived; but, unfortunately, Mel¬ 
ville was still unable to avail himself of it) and Toby 
left him, under premise of returning in three or four 
days witli help )fr»ni Nukubvva. Of ids companion, 
bi-.wi'iif, he wasBestined never to hear again. Whether 
iie had gone off in tlie laiiAs of some passing vessel, had 
reached Xukiiltcva, and there forgot his promise, or liad 
lx ell niassacreil by the natives in his attempt to escape, 
Melville cutild qcver learn. The Type-es could not by 
any means tie brought to mcnti-m the name of Tnbyj 
or,’ if tliey did, it was Vaguely to denounce him as an 
Uii.>ratcfiil runaway. 

lint whatever might have been Toby’s fate, now that 
li? was gone, Uic natives multiplied their acts of kind¬ 
ness and attention to Melville; treated him, in fact, 
witli a degree of deference which could hardly have been 
8ur|>assed had he been some celestial ^visitant. Jii spite 
of idl tills, lie was nevertheless a prisoner: tiiwathletic 
valet was never from his side; he vvas guarded and 
tended witli tj)c sttictest care; and none of the natives 
would listen for a moment to any conversation respect¬ 
ing ids departure. The cause of till this kindness ho 
was utterly at a loss to discover. Did they regard a 
white man as a curiosity too valuable to part with* or 
—horrible Uumglit—did they nurse and nonrisli him as 
the future victim of some of tlieir cannibid fostivals? 
Such Uioughts lie could not altogether repress; and 
tliough never uttering the word departure, it vvas tlie 
one tliought ever upiienftost in Tiis mind. Ills iiqured 
limb being so far recovered that he could walk without 
support, hg now roamed over tlio valley, attended by 
his appointed valet, visited every, nook and cranny, 
studied the enstoms and manners of the natives (to 
wliiclt wo shall here.afUr allude), conformed himself so 
far to their Vfays as to adopt ^cir dress and oven con¬ 
sented to he tattooed; and, u we may judge from his 
relation, was about to accept a Typee bride, on whose 
beauty atid geutleness he dwells in jp) jQtfasp rgj t eriUs. 
But though our hero thu’s^vellea in all urWu^y* 
uients of rolyntsiaii life, it was enjoyment under to- 
straiut. The glorious festivals of the chiefs, the danc¬ 
ings and rejuiciiigs, the tove-wandciinn with hlachosen 
Fayaway, would have been nqecMfl at any hour for fho 
liail of an En$dish voice, or the sight of a whaler’s fodg- 
boat Nor was he destined long to dream of subli an 
occurrence; for one moroing the valley was startled 
from its propriety by the arrival of a natSve sttanger, 
whose looks, gestures, and words were regarded by tbfi 
Typoes witli more than human reverence. This was a 
tabooqjl Marquesan from Niflcuheva; one wbu had rl^t 
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.to vander where he chose.,irithoot noleatation, and one 
wliose presence was eagMy eovght after by the chiefs, 
who were anxious to learn the proceedings of th^ 
Erench. * Marnoo’vat his name. He had bwn taken; 
when a'boy, to Bydnay by: the captain of a trading ves¬ 
sel, and had, imadditton to liis other qualities, acquired 
'a smattering of English.. From this individual Melvyie 
learned what was going on at Nukuheva; and a scheme 
might have been concocted for our<'hero’s release, had 
not his anxiety betoayed him; and/oo and Mai^ioo were 
instantly separated by order of tlio chiefa Was ever 
poor'adventurer born under a more unlucky star? 

Another month had scarcely passed by, when the 
walloy again rang with shouts of ‘ Marnoo pemi,’ and 
the tabooed stranger once more made ids apjicarancc. 
This time lie had come froln his native valley of Uimc- 
arkn; and the thought instantly struck Melville tnat 
tbitlier he might escape, and then take 1i^ ciiance of 
getting to Nnknlicva, provided ho could enlist the 
sympathies of Marnoo in his behalf. But ‘ my heart 
sunk witliiu me when, in his broken English, lie an¬ 
swered me that it could never be elTectcd. “ Kaiiuiika 
no let you go nowhere,” he said; “ you taboo. Wliy 
you no like to stay? I’lenty moee-moeo (sleep)—plenty 
ki-ki (eat)—plenty whiheneo (young girls). Oli, very 
good place Typoe! Suppose you no like tliis bay, wliy 
you come? You no hear about'i'ypeo? All white men 
afraid Typee, so no white men come.” These words 
distressed me beyond belief; and when I again related 
to him the circumstances under wliieli'I had descended 
into the valtcy, niid sought to enlist his sympathies in j 
my behalf, by appealing to the bodily misery 1 endimsl, 
he listened to me ivitli impatience, andlf cut me ijnnrt by 
exclaiming juission.ately—“ Me no liear you talk any 
more-, bybylCannaka get mad, kill you and me too. 
No j you see he no want you to speak to me at all—you 
sec? Ah! by by you no mind—yon get well, lie kill yon, 
eat you, hang you head up there, like Happar Kaiinaka. 
Now, you listen; but no talk any more. By by I go; 
you seo way I go. Ah I tlicn some niglit Kaimaka all 
moee-moce (sleep); you run away; you come I’ueearka. 
I speak PueearkaKannaka—he no harm you. Ati! then 
I take you my canoe Nukulieva, and you iiu run away 
ship no more.” ’ 8o saying. Marnoo left liim, and cn-! 
gaged in conversation with the chiefs. 

Here, ihen, was a way of escape for poor Melville; and 
he instantly sot about to accomplish ^t- But night after | 
night, as he attempted to steal from ttic Ihmsc, his cver- 
wntchfhl valet was in a moment by his side; and his 
excuses for rising at such untimely liours were as in¬ 
stantly nullified by the objects he sought being placed 
by his side. His-lost and only lioiic was to wait tlie 
arrival of some boat in the bay, his determination being, 
in aueh an event, to reach the sea at ail hazards. Uu 
had recently witnessed tilings in tlie Valley wliich made 
him more uneasy tlian over. The men who could revel 
over the carcase of a Happ.ir, would have little coin- 
pttQction, in case of offence, to do the same with the 
plaiupor body of an American. Nearly tlsrcu weeks 
had elapsed since the -second visit of Marnoo, when one 
morning the vaiiey was startled by the shouts of, ‘ Toby 
has- arrived herel’ and tlie reader may-well gufesa of 
Melville’s sensations. W^iethcr it was Tooy or not, it 
was <^ar a boat was in tho bay, to whicli tlie crowd 
- was fast hurrying; and, mounting on his valet’s shoul- 
dcrfi, adrec.tm«7 was grucoeding seaward with the 
Ihrolig. Mark, however, his disappointment when the 
oldefs ordeied him to stay, and forMe any one to render 
Mm- assistance, believing fdiat bis lameness would pre¬ 
vent bih getting to bracb. The crowd still hurrying 
seaward, left Melville in a gre-it measure to himself; so, 
spear, he supiiortcd himself as he best could, 
cOtd toade fbr the bay. When he reached the open space 
that, lay between the groves and the sri^ be saw an 
English >w|Mderboat lying With her bow poiiked from 
tho ifa<we,' aDd only a few fathoms from it She was 
manned'hy .ftvtoislBnders, mid a sixth, dressed ih Euro¬ 
pean dotbes, stood on the shore, negotiating with the 


Typees. Tliis was I^rakoec, a tabooed Kannak, whom 


hero, and .who w.-is treating tor his ransom by oaring 
a musket some bags of {xiwder, and several pieces of 
CfUica The Typees, however, turned from his offers 
with disgust, mid motioned him from their shores, 
threatening to pierce him with their speOrs if he ad¬ 
vanced another step. Our hero now urged the Kannak 
in an agony of despair; but ho too was seized, and com- 
{icUed to sit down. , , 

It was clear the Typees were not disused to pa.t 
with him. fk-eing this—‘In despair, and rejikless of 
consequences, 1 exerted all my strength, attd shaking 
myself free from the grasp of those who held me, 1 
sprung upon my feet, and rushed towards' Karakoec. 
Tlie rash attempt nearly decided my fate; foV, fearful 
that T might slip from tliem, several of the islanders 
now raised a siinultaneous shout, and pressing upon 
Karukoce, they incnueed him with furious gestures, 
and octnally forced him into the sea. Appalled at their 
violence, tho poor fellow, stiuiding nearly to the waist 
in the suif, endeavoured to pacify tlicui; but. at length, 
fearful that they would do him some total viulcncc, he 
beckoned to liis comrades to pull in at once, and take 
him into the iioat. It was at tills agonizing moment, 
wlicn I thiniglit all ho|)C was ended, that a new contest 
arose beriveeii the two parties who liad accompanied me 
to the sliorc. Blows were struck, wounds were given, 
and blood flowed. In the interest excited by the fray, 
every one liad loft me excciit Murlicyo, ICory-Kory, and 
poor dear Fayaway, wlio clung to me, sobbing indig¬ 
nantly. 1 saw that now or never w.os tho moment 
Chwpiiig my liands together, I looked imploringly at 
Marheyo, and moved towards the now almost deserted 
buaeli. The tears were in the old man’s eyes; but 
iieitiuT ho nor Kory-Kory attempted to liold me, and I 
soon reached the Kannak, who had been anxiously 
watching iny movements. Tlie rowers pulled in as near 
as they dared to the edge of the surf; 1 gave one parting 
einbrac'e to Fayaway, who seemed speechless with sor¬ 
row, and tlie next instant I found myself safe in the 
itoat, and Karakoeeby my side, who told the rowers at 
once to give way.’ 

The danger, however, was not past The javelins, 
of the Typees were now hurled after them in showers; 
and as tlie rowers had to pull against a strong hcail 
wind, the boat made so little way, tliat several of the 
ciiiefs stripped, and, with their tomahawks in their 
tcctli, plunged into the water, in hopes of detaining 
her. ‘ It was all a trial of strengtli; our natives pulled 
till tiieir oars bent again; and the crowd of swimmers 
shot through ttic water, despite its roughness, with 
fearful rapidity. .By the time we had reached the head¬ 
land, the savages were spread right across our course, 
('‘ur rowers got out their knives, and held them ready 
between their teeth, and I seized tho boat-hooki Wo 
were well aware that, if they succeeded in intercepting 
us, they would practise upon us the. manosuvre wliich 
has proved so total to many a boat’s crew in these seas 
—they would grapple the oars, and, seizing hold of the 
gunwale, capsize the boat, and then we-should en-, 
tirely at their mercy. After a few breatlilesg moments, 

I discerned Mow-Mow. The athletic iriander, with liis 
tom;;hawk between ids teetli, was dashing the wiiter. 
before him till it foamed again. Re was the nearest-to. 
us; and in another instant be would .have ,fCiW one of ', 
tile oars. Even at the moment I felt borior at Rie aci" 
1 was about to commit; but it was no time fi|Jf;'pify or-, 
compunction, and, wlUt B.true aim, and.MCrilng.idfmy 
strength, I dashed the'.boqt-hook at bi^.. lit strnckJ 
him just briow the throat, and torced. hito dtrirAwarda ' 
1 had no- time to repeat my bkmbut I r 

Al-.. ___4_ Al--_e_a.-lsf Jj .s_J 


seized (he gunwalev.but.;tbe'Jc^ts;'pf'oar rowers so 
mauled hHi wristk ,Sliced, to quit bis hold, 

and the next minute we wero'past'them all, and in 
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toHdator of the French monuchy, pd vho died nt 
the age of 71, after he hud reigned forty-seven years 
as king of France, and three y^xta at the first emperoc 
of Ocriiinny. l%e secon^tvas Irfjuis XIV., whoaetreign 
ft Mmsidered tlip most.hrMliant in the annals of France, 
vrhose court fn^nated all Enmpe, and under whom 
the dominion of t|ie French was greatly extehde<i. Louis 
■ was sovereign tor seventy-two years, and died at the ifte 
. of 77.* SeVon of these French kinps lived to excew 60 
years of age, and the ages of siy were under 30. Of 
' the latter, one was poisoned, and ft was anspocted that 
the deaths of other two were brought about by the same 
means. The ninth Louis, who, after his death, was canon¬ 
ised as a saint, reigned forty-four years, and died at the 
%go of 56 of tile plague,*o(rthe coast of Tunis, in Nortlierii 
Africa. 'I'lie great Hcnry^IV. was assassinated in tho 
thirty-eightii year of his reign, and fifty-sixth of«j[)i8 
age I and Charies VII., after having reigned 39, and j 
lived 60 years, died in 1460 from want of*^ood, which 
he refused to oat, from the fear of being poisoncii. 'I'he 
average ago of these Frcneli kings nt death was 52f, 
and tile average duration of each reign 22 4-.'5tli 3 'ears. 

Tile liistory of Spain is a very ravelled skein, in con¬ 
sequence of the country having been at one time divided 
into a number of separate kingdoms—such as tliose of 
I Navarre, Aragon, Castile, kc. It is therefore difilcult 

I to arrive at any positive conclusion witli reference to 
tho ages of the kings who mied in it. However, from 
the time of Ferdinand of Aragon, under whom Spain 
was, in the end of tlie fiftcontii century, consolidateil 
into one monarchy, to the death of Ferdimuid VI., in 
17.19, eight kings ruled, whose average age at death 
was SS 7-8th8, and each of whose (reigns ayeragod 

I 35| years. It was during this iieritKl that Si>ain ac¬ 
quired so much strength and iinpurtanue among tlie 
I jiowcrs of Luropc. Under these monarelis she obtained 
an enormous amount of wcnltli from tier Amerie.-ui 
colonies; end during tho reign of «nu df tlieni, I'lillip 
: TI., slic fitted Out tlie so-called^ ‘ Invinciltlo Arinad.a.’ 

I Tliis king reigned forty-t.wo years, and was the only 
i one among tliese Spanish monarchs wlio readied the 
I age of threescore and ten. lie was surnamed ‘ Tlw 
I I’nidciit;’ tiiougii it is probable this title was earned 
i fiejbre liis great naval imprudenee—tiie unfortunate 
I Armada. His immediate predecessor was the renowned 
I Charles y., who was em^ror of Germany as well as 
:; king of i^in, and who, surfeited with the splendour of 
j; courts and the caros of royalty, reared to a convent, 
j j after he had roigned about forty years, aiA died at tlie 

I I age of 59. 

I The empire of Tlussia was under llic dominion of tho 
Tartars until the middle of the thirteentii century, when 
it was freed from their ride by a monarch iiiamod I wan, 
or John. Tlie dyn.osty wiiich has now possession of tlic 
Russian throne Mongs to ttie family o{ liomanuif. The 
first c^r of this name was Michael, wlio was elevated 
to that dignity when he was ovly seventeen years old. 
This prince was taken from a convent to fUi tlie llusshin 
throne at a time when the country was in a distracted 
state, and when his father, an archbishop, waA prisoner 
in Poland. He reigned thirty-three years; and from 16 lU, i 
when he ascended thq tlirone, to 1825, when Alexander j 
died, Russia'Was governed by eleven monarchs (cxclu- j 
site of two who died in chftdhood, and whoso reigns did 
hot last a year each), whose, average age at deatli was i 
44i, and each of whont reigned on an average, for 21^^ 
tte «‘*W^ia, we find an illustration 

W a Tide that holds good in many other cascs—that tlie 
lon^t rei)^ is the most conducive to the ccHisolkiatioii 
aniLextenelon of the power and development of the energy 
ahd hMlnstiy of a couctry. The longest rule is. that of | 
Vetet Uie Orest, which extended to fori^-thtee years 11 
this iSar '^ihg at the age of 53. None or ^gse Russian ' 
SdvercijfQS attained Oie age of threescore mid ton; tho 
oldest'was the Empress Uatl^grinc, who died at the age 
ot 68, aftsx she had reigned thirty-four years. Elizabeth 
’ and Anne, other empT^ses, died at the respective ages of 
62 and 47. ThF Biusian empresses have hgen laager 


liven than the emperors t the average agn of four of 
the Bomanoff tine is SI j, wiiUe of tlio emperors it is only 
40 3-7th years. Their reigns are.> however, shorter j 
the. average boingi7, while Uiat of the empetora is 24 
years. • 

'The flnt emperor of Germany was Charlemagne, who, 
as has Iwien stated, was likeivise king of Franco, and 
died at the age of 71. The last emperor* of Gornmny 
was the late Francis II. of Austria, who died in 1835. 
Between these two sovoreigna—that, is, between tlie 
years 800 and 1835—there liave been fifty^three Oy,''- 
tnan cmiierors, thus sliowiiig ihat each reigned, on an 
average, nearly twenty years. Cakulatidni based on the 
ages of twenty-nine of these, show that their average 
age at death was .15}, and the average duration of 
their reigns 224 years. This shows these emperors to 
have itved as long ns tiie kings of Spain, and tu.iiavc 
boon exceeded in age only liy Uie kings who.reigned 
Britain from 1603 to 1837. This is, tb a great' ^teht, 
nceounted for by the fket, tiiatr nearly all tltgse Qcraiitn 
cm]ierors were men of experience, and adviuided in yextrs, 
before they obtained the imperial crown. There are 
only two'^whose ages at death were under 35 1 one of 
tiicsc was poisoned in 1001, and the other died of small¬ 
pox in 1711. 

Tlio kings of Sweden do not appear to have lived 
to a great .age. Of ton monarchs who reigned from ' 
1.123 to 1792, the average age at death was 50|, and ; 
the average duration of eneli roign 21J years. Here i 
again we perceive an instance of the same general'rule I 
til wliieh allusion was formerly tnmlu; for tlie longest of 
these reigns was that of the great Gustavus Vasa, who | 
elevated Sweden to a high position among tlie nations ' I 
of Europe, and of whose lieroic conductj both wliile : i 
ivorkiogiii tlie Dalecarliaii mine, and when seated on tlie |! 
Swedish tlironc, all liistory speaks in high terms. He I; 
died at tlie age of 70, after a reign of thirty-aix years. ;' 
Another Swedish king who filled all Europe witli Ins ' 
fame was Gustavus Adolphus, who was killeil at the ; | 
battle of Lntzon, whore he was ‘ victorious for the last I 
time.’ He lived 38, ami reigned 22 years. The otlier 
great military hero of Sweden, (fimrlos Xll., iva-s killed I 
nt the siege of Froderieksthall, after lie hail reigned | 
22, and livinl 36 j'cars. Tho lives of these two kings ' | 
stiow few years, but many actions; and the restless | 
activity of Charles caused his life to be so crowded witli ' 
dcods, both good and bad, that it may really he said of ’ 
liim, though nut quite in .ioimsuti's meaning, ] 

* Tic loft n nawo at wbich tlic world Rrow judo, • i 

To imiut a iiioral, and adorn a talu.' ' | 

His successor, Frederick I,, formerly Pnnee of Hesse, ' 
was the oldest of these Swedish nionarclis. Ho lived 
75, and reigned in Sweden 32 years. 

Tho ages of nineteen sultans, who rnled tho Ottoman | 
empire from 1453 tp 1789, are ascertained, and show . 
an average of 49, the average duration at each reign. ’ 
having been 17} years. Only one of tlieio Uved to lie ' 
threescore and ten. 'That was Solyman IT., wiio died ' 
in 1566. In this list of nineteen are include five Ma- 
liouiets, the youngest of whom died at tho age of 44, \ 
after reigning eight yeadi. 

'I’he history of the Chinese, as pre8ervc4 thenir ■ 
selves, is perhaps tlie most gomplete. record possessed ‘ 
by any natdqn. It mrtonds gs far back as the common j 
date for Noah’s flood; aqd though much is regarded ! 

some as fabnbua, still the portion that may gon- ' 
sidered authentic embraces a more ejficMivp ]^riod > 
thsa the history of any European natidh. 'Thg present . 
inquiry will not, however, bo.assisted by ^nefrating ; 
into the very remote portions,of Gidnesw.'history: a ' 
period of about eight CG^turiM, h'|« ihMgfore been : 
selected, from which to asceffain m the em¬ 

perors. Of thirty-s^ who salt onttnie CJiifteSsi throne 
from 9i77 to 179S, tim average ageat-deathWiliS 46^,'aiid' 
^0 average duration of each Wgn.gbotiii 'twenty^oars> 
(X tide na»)her six wgro'<^$n.a«.SCi,'sixteen uniter 40 , 
and. nmetei^ under SO y^ 1 ^ ^ In. thii year 1721,' 









the entpeipr oo^le^ the tbctieUi j^enr of his 

roifni. ' He was the first -jOhlnesc; epi|ie^. Whose nfie 
hsil lasted so bq^, 'and the rejoieihgt of himself and his 
subjects on the .Qoeasidn were r^.graat His reigfn, 
Whbh lasted another'jesh is the longest recorded in 
the Chin^ iten^s^ He died at tho s^ of 69. His 
reign was marked by two vety important circum¬ 
stances. The first was the commenoement of the trade 
withHuropein tea; and tho second, the introduction 
among the Chinese, by Father YerUest, of the art of 
OMting cannon, -'^is Father Ywbiestwas a missionary 
ortho Jesuits,'and rose to be chief mathematician to 
the Cidnese emperor. lie was greatly lampooned by 
many of his brethren in Europe, fiw putting such power¬ 
ful instrumonte of warfare into the hands of the Chinese ■, 
blit he bad the satisthetion of receiving tlie approval of 
tlie high dignitaries of the church for what he had done. 
The grandson of Eang-ly was Kien-lung, who, on 
mounting the Imperial throne, took a solemn oath that, 
in the^evegt of the gods permitting him, like his grand¬ 
father, to feign for Sixty years, he would then show his 
gratitude for such a distinguished favour by resigning 
the crown to his heir. X ciirious vow, which lie lived 
to keepj for in 1795 ho abdicated in favour of Kee¬ 
king, father of the present emiwror of China, 'flic 
reigns of these two cmBprors, Kang-)y and Kien-lung, 
extending as they did over a period of nearly a century 
and a (piarter, are perliaps the most important in 
Ohinosfi history; for in them was first commenced tlio 
breaking up of that exclusive nationaiity whitii iiad 
jealously guainled the Chinese people from intercourse 
with fifeigners, and prevented that interchange of 
tlmughts and commodities which lias hitherto proved 
mi etneient promoter of civilisationMgWd an admir'ihln 
preserver of peace. 


be g.ble to repel; and that is the greatest fbufibrity which 
1 Know. '' ■ 

I, .dtgwsfM—-Goorgo is intended to be my servant some 
dayw-he luw told me so a hundred times: ho must then jie 
subthunivo and rBS{>cctfn]. • •' *' 

^ *“bmis 8 iv 6 exeept in those 

tiuQfl 111 wiuci) no hiiaII iiavo o^oGil to obey you i he will 
00 re 6 |) 6 ctful but po long you are not wanting in 

etrllha^ sa /lives W/v I.Sm. A _ a .« ‘ ^ > 
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SKllVANTS.—UV MAHAUV. GUIZOT. 

[ JlDiMMir ilo Pniinpl—Augustus, bis Son.] 

Af. tin 7t.--Aiignsiiis, I hope yon liavo rotiuriicd lli.it 
mask tli.it you took (rum (Icorgc, as I dosired yiini’ 

I inimiiis {in a y«vc(s// lone), —T wjis ohiigr,! to return it as 
yon ordered me; hut t liiwi not taken it from liiui-.I was 
giving hiiii what, it cost. If tieorgo was sulky, and would 
not take tho luoncv, it was not iny foult. 

'If. </(■ H ,—He did not want your money, but wislied 
to K( ep Ins mask. You liad no right to compel liim to dis- 

JIOK* of it. 

.Uigvutm.— I have a very good tight to msko George do 
as I elioose. 

M, (In Is, —And wliat gives you iliat right ? 

^ivtfHstns.— llii father, Antoine, is your servant. 

M. Jn IS. —And is that a reason why George slionid have 
no will of his own ? 

Angustus.~'No ; hnt it is a riaison why ho should give up 
to mo ; (uid as a pi-oof that Im knows ho slioubl do so, lio 
always does give up to nu'. 'J'o-day, tliongh, he would not 
sell me his mask; he Inul no idea of tailing it from me; and 
only for you, he certainly would have made me keep it. 

At. th li. —^Wcll, ho will aooii think dift'erently, and will 
hereafter resist vonr authority. 

Augustm .—1 shoiild like to see him attempt it. 

At. ih ft—You shall soon have tliat satUftiction. An¬ 
toine had forbidden his son to uso any violence with yon, 
lest im mifpit hurt I have just boon telling hiin that 
if he does not order George to defeod himself against yon, 

wIiaIAA.'MIAWs w*/>L<a 5/VMMAinA 'j... 1.-_s W . t i ’& % 


savings, tho Arrant would he free to refuso. 

Angustus.- People do not require sneh tilings as thoso 
from a servant. 

At. dt ft—It is equally foolish'and unjust to ssk them 
to work and rim about for ym, so as to injure tiiemselvos, 
o»to oblige them to give up what belongs lo them at a 
ffiiee tliey do not agree to. If you try to compel your ser¬ 
vant by fongu to do wliat is unsuitahje, then he lows his 
restwet for you, and resists ns miicii as ho can; and he has 
a riglit to do so, for lie has only agroud toohey yOnr orders:, 
he lins not engaged to ex|iaHe hiuisolf to any other risk, 
if ho disolicys tlicm, limn that of being reprliuAndod or 
discharged. If you go further, yon hi-eak your agreement: 
abuse, as well as a Wow, rele.iscs a servant from ail duty. 

—Tlicre are, however, servants who continue 
tiioir duty although tiicy are ovcrworkeil or ill-treated by 
tlieir master. I havo licard my cousin Arrannd ahuso his 
groom, and even throaten him with Ins wliip, heoauso he 
was bleeding a horse Iwidly ; and yet Jock contimted his 
work witliout answering a ■nord,lKs'iiuse ho knew very well 
that ho most hoar It. 

M. dn H .—What would he havo done to Jack if, as his 
master very well dcsen-cd, ho had answered lliiti imTierti- 
ncntl)V • • 

.t igiLdiis .—He would have turned him out of doors, .and 
not linvc given liim a eliararter, so tliat be would not liave 
been able to get anotiier iilacc. 

At. dc IS.- -So, Hu n, masters have the power of ill-treating 
tlicir servants :m mueli as they please • and if every inastir 
werc to act in tliis way, nil scn-iuts would lie obliged to 
hear it ? ' 

Afi'iutlns .—Of eonrsc they would. 

.if. rfc ft--Biil if all Kcn'aiits were to take it into tlicir 
bi'inls to refist tlic^" masters, liieii the ir isters woiiM liave 
to hear it, or to <lo without scrvaiUs. 

IThat is what eati never iiappen. 

.1/. de IS.- It is wh. 1 t would h.ip|ieri were serviec to lie- 
oomo si> intolerahle that laiiple eould not endure it, and 
eon.sequeutly )».id no hilere.il in attemling Iht^ masters, 
iiut m.isters and gervants, heing iieee8s.iry to eacli other, 
liaie fumid K lor Iheir advantage—tho one to he kind, 
the other to be rospeetful and submissive. It i-s, then, !)«• 
eause them are many good mahieis, whom it is Umir in(c- 
lesl. to serve, that sirvanlsare resiieetftil even to Iwd ones. 
Therefore lie wlin abuses this tcqa'ct is a Coward, who 
takes advantage of tlic goodness of others by sheltcriug 
himself buliind them, that he may do wrong with im¬ 
punity. • 

JU VENIIil? BHiAnqUKXCY. 

At the last CliesUrc qu.irtcr-HO.ssious. held at Kmitsford, 
Sir Sadler, cliier constabi'' of Sloekporf, made his first of a 
series of formal rcjmrts to JlrTiafford, tlie elialinian of the 
sessjpns, on tlie state of juvcnili: iletiriqiieney in tltU divi¬ 
sion of the gpunly, and of the eaiises ineitilig thereto. As 
rill! subject lias now beruniqgime of great ami aWirhihg 
interest, not only witli the leglilaturo,' hut with the piihiio 
generally; and as riio docuiamt in nnestiou has become to 
sumo extent jniiilie prope^^^WBii4llllig^miiar|M)eroted 
to the following rattier fen^^ye.xtractTTy nomRlrf n<fc- 


. ™ :.r ^ wwwijsyw.v inv jwu fruuit liisvutw 

hiDiorto done so. ' ' 

dw/asfj».—It wonld ho a pretty thing for Goorgo to treat 
moiikcoaedfhiaoqnlipsntom! ' 

Af.dt JS.~Yph half o' only to 'ayeld bring too famUiar with 

Avpiutiu^i is nilt being fomiliAt to wirii to make liim 
, do wfiat I piMio,• 
Af^ ft—When yon hav&uori^t to ojeaoti ohedienco,- 
yon am only ohtrin It by ri>t3Mir;.by nwfcin&it a request 
as you would from m eqnah^r bjr force, whleh he shall 


sume extent jniiihe prope^^^naiwimiiiiai^miiafaMleroted ! 
to the following rattier Icnf^y extracts by nofRIIaHnSfc- ' 

lessly occupied. Air Sadler eoniiiu’iieea by oi^erving:_ ‘ 1 ; 

have taken finm mir prison ri‘uister the names rd 280 '■ 
juveniles, nil under the age of IS yqgts, whose'arrest.* ex- i 
tended over a period of ficvcTals|-e«rs, slid have made i 
inquiry into their ixirentagc and condition at the time of ' 
apprcliciiHion, as far as wo were able, with the filifw of ■ 
aseertaining tho canses leading to so mnuh Juvenile de- i 
pravity, ami, if possible, of suggesting measures |o prevent | 
it. ... Of these 280, therebre 98 6f whose cir^tuasthheet 
1 shall sjieak partloniarly. . . . There are S6 whd'Wete,'. 
strangers unknown to our police. . . . i^d the 
184 l^hall only allude to by a general obaervathm' 
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elusion. I will conimonco by otwenring, os a genural 
winimaTy, timt of the 98 juveniles, 86 luivo been trans- 
TOrtod, all of whom have been more than once in custody;, 
32 have bui-n in Custody more than oueo, but no^ yet 
trhnsportcd i and ^ only onoe in custody. .. . Again, of 
these .‘lil juvenile", 6 were orphans, their parents having 
been dead aotne years; 3 of these have been transported, 

■ anil 2 more than once in enstoily; 13 left without father," 
in infanuy, 9 of whom have been transnortod, and 3 nsJre 
than once in custody; 10 left witj )ut mothers, with 
fathers living, 3.of whom were trawjiovted, and 6 more 
1 than onoo in oustody; 7 left wilhoutpinotliera, ai«l wliosc 
fathers were men of bad cli-iraetcr, 2 triuisporled, and 1 
more than once in custody ; b left \\it.hoiu fathers, whose 
mothers were bad characters, 2 transporti-d, and 1 more 
than once in enstodj f 6 left wiiticmt fiiUiors, wliosc 
. mothers'became prostitutes, 2 transported, 5 more tliiin 
i once in custody; 8 wliose fathers were felons, 2 trags- 
i ported, and .3 more tluin once in enstody; 4 wluisc motlidi-s 
' wore Wnns, 3 transported ; 4 both parents felons, 1 traus- 
i ported, and 3 more tlian ouee in enstody ; 22 hnth parents 
living, lint tiad elmiaeters, 8 of whom have Iieen tvniis- 
ported, and 3 mure than uiiec in enstody; 10 whose 
fatliors won' draiikards, molhers creditable, 1 tranKjiortcd, 
5 moro tliaii once in custody; and 1 wliosn father was 
creditahle, hut niotiier a drunkard, ouee in custody. In 
speaking of ehiiracter, 1 include only sucli parents or guar¬ 
dians as were known to be guilty of drunkeiines", or gross 
immorality, botli in language and Iiabits, and leading 
vagrant, idle lives; many subsisting on the food or iiioiwy 
obtained by their children, e.vpressly trained for such piu- 
iioses. 'fliose known as felons arc separately noticed. 
V'hat Jiortiun of the 131 wliich I have not particularised 
may have received proper instruction, i.s not for me to 
, deterniino.’ Tn another portion of ti.e report, Mr Sadler 
tliii." onuineratos Die eansea leading -tc eriiiieKiitire 
absence if projs'r iiwtnielion.iattrilmtalile to the igiio- 
ranee or indifterciiee of parents; Die ioflnenec of bail 
c.'camplc, prortigate or drniikeii babits of parents ; paieiits, 
who from idleness, neglect to provide their families with 
ucecssury food; uliseiiee of dne restraliit *oii the part of 
parents, regarilless of what nssneiatioiis are formed liy 
' their children; parents who are tlicmselvcs vagrants or 
, pedlars (and this is a large class); pircnts wlio train their 
childmi to hatiits of niendieaiiey, and live tlienisclves 
! upon the proceeds ; wlieivj parents arc tliemselves Diiiaes, 

• fturl train up Dieir children as such; tlie sHnetions or in- 
I diiceiiieiits of vicious eompaiiionship; children left to their 
' own resources, without parents, home, or shelti'r of .any 
kind. The,remedial measures neecK-sary to eounterart these 
, evils, and wliieii nn' pointed out at length in the re|K)rt, 

; may be thus summed tix>:—Mor.al and ri-ligions iiistrnc- 
tioii, end iiroiior family diseipline; an nlldiiiDuti of tlie 
poor-law, so .as to meet the condition of siieli ns are not 
only loft without parents, but.wliero neglect or gro.ss jiro- 
I (ligacy can be proved with regard to jiarents, by compelling 
snehto supjiort their eliildrcn in the workhouse an im¬ 
provement of the iioliec system, and of prison disci]iline, 

I siiggest'uig the principle of bcpamtioii in the latter ease, 

, tcmjiorary rositicnco in an o-sylnm or -lioii.se of refuge, 

I banishment from the country for a term of years in ex- 
i trcnio cases--* the prcsclJt treatSiient of transports being 
j somewhat mitigated ns regards inveniles’—"iiiiimary ociii- 
j mitment, increased rigour in the treatment of adult {iri- 
soners. Mr Sadler also states his opinion tiint the cost of 
I the alterations, means, and apidinnces tieee.ssary to carry 
I out this scheme, ivould be saved by the diminution ip tiu- 
I nnmbcr of pTosecuttons, and charge for the ^laiiilenance 
j and apprehension of prisonum, whioh would result from its 
! adoption.— Manelmtcr Dititaian, February 1046. 

i ‘ ■ 


. twi, vemaa* 


• ^ I,.idOCtt AND R^CnEAnON, 

Bocreation is Intended to tlio mind as whetting is to the 
scythe, to shiurnen Uci edge of it, which otherwise would 
grow dull and blnnt. He, therefore, that spends his whole 
time in recreation, is ever wiictiiug, never mowing; his 
grass Ifiay jprow’, and his steed starvo: as, eontrarily, he that 
always tolls and never rcorcates, is ever mowing, never 
whetting; labouring mneli to littlo purpose. As good no 
scythe as no edge. Tlicn only doth tlie work grow for¬ 
ward, when the scythe is so seasonably and modeiately 
whetted that it ^swy cut, and so cut that it njay hare the 
lielx> of sharxieniiig.— liinhop Unit. t 




THE PORT. 

Amid life's busy hum and clamour hoarse, 

IlimsrU thongh not uusveing, yet imse^i 
The 1*001 still pursues his placid eoiinie. 

With qttlot pace snd upturned rye vCK'no, 

Ho ImiUs regretful on Uio tinsel scoih-. 

The swollen nothings on life's wltohiug stage: 

All to his taste is prollllvss and mmm j 

Far higher thoughts his towering mind eiigogu—• 

A fairer, nobler home, a worthier heritage. 

For he, whiir others crawl along life's rood, 

Fronis the hose dust, and soars to fancy's howers— -v 
Makes, hick-like, in the air hla liriglit :il»itlc, • 

Hath his own world of sulillglit, love, and flowers: 
Around his lioort Joys fall In plenteous showers. 

And add new vlgaur to his tireless wing. 

While cartli-born dullards count the weary houis. 

And to their parent dust contmtod oling. 

True to bis native heaven, he stlU doth soar and slug. 

Nature and find his animating Ibcmu, 

The flelds his sliuly, and the woods his books, 

He HX’ks the grassy dell and winipling stream. 

And haunts tho shadowy groves a:idrushy blmks; 

Even in the ntc.vnost things reads hapjiy luokH, 
lloans joyful utterances i:i tnngiiclcss things. 

Finds sweet cunipanioiiship in lonelii'Sl nooks. 

IIow much of Paradise to eiirtli still eliiigs. 

For, far beyond tho wurld’a cold dull imaginings! 

Hut nil, ho inrnims whrn.'thgugii, like princely feast, 
IWiity lies Biircoil o'er every hill and phiin, 

Mail still will grevol like the brain loss iK-nst, 

To .Maniinoii's drudgery Ixiund w itli Iron cliain! 

Pli.ill Spring put oil her tieniiicniis dross in vain. 

Nor lionoiired man, earth's great high-priest, afl'ord 
A loving glaneo at Nature's fair doiiiain 
lbs only weiiUli llic dross in iviifer stored— 
biriiig alono to get, and gelling hut to hoard ? 

He griuvctli too tliat man on man should fmw n, 

T|;at creed, UunditUin, eoiintiy slioiild dii iiiu: 

'I'liat lilusfellng Might shniild Meekness trample dow n. 
And hloaled Wealth o'er Poverty should stride. 

How long, how long shall Self Is- deilieil, 

Imis'i'ioiis Maininoii fiX^hisH’roncfnl thione ' 

Ity hlisd and sorrow are uot all allied ‘t 
(til Hint fair J.nvc again would elahn hi.i nn n. 

That eaeli might livu for all, tiiut all miglit liii a-i one! 

Itiit thniigh for this his bosom grieieth soro. 

With liojs'fiil heart lio tunes Ins lofty lay : 

Nor ilci'm Ills words mere ligiires on the sinu", 

Wliieli Hie next tide sliall rulliloss sweep away: 

No; ho may dio; Ills words shall not decay. 

Nor only live to grace a lady’s bower: 
lint kings and senators sliall own tlielr sway. 

<i tt-at 'motig tlie grealrst is the Poet's pow er, 

He moves the wlieels holllud, whoe'er may .sliiko the hour. 

The venerable nrong, the hoar iibtiso, 

Thu sueiiil mischief, tiio truth.seeming lie— 

Tlic Ills that fashion, caste, and prtdo iiuhtee— 

Knit iivainst tlicso his sharjH'st arrows fly: 

And aew liclayshisunlovwl tlmiidorby; 

Ami, ns tin.- tainbnw, smiling fair aliove, 
iiinbniees, glnddeiis nil that ‘iicutli it sigh, 

I’orsnasion's miglitier power ho seeks to prove. 

And charm a hocdlcsa world {K'relinneu to tnitU end love. 

S. W. P. 


FAI-HEnoOD. ; 

Kiilselinod is, Intlecd, on all accounts inexouaabic, anil can i 
never iiroceed Imt from some unworthy priiicililc—ns cow- 
ardice, malice, or a total contemiit of virtue and huiiimr. j 
'Jlio diil'icultlca it runs one into arc net to be nuiuben'd. ! 
One Jic requires ten others to supiiort it, and tho failure of | 
probability iu one of them ruins all. Tlio pains neccssasy i 
"to patch iqi a jilansible atory, and tho racking of the iiio- 
TOott to keep ulwiiys to tho same circuinstaneea hi repro- 
scnfing thin^, and avoid eontrad'tctions, is insuflerahio; 
ant}, after all, it is a thouBand to one bnt the artifice is 
dotceted, and then tho unhappy man is iincstioncd as 
much when ho is sianero as when he disgemblcs; so tliat 
he finds liimsclf at a full stop, and.can.neither gain his 
ends with mankind by. truth- nor falsehood -—of ^ 
Human Nature. .-f ’.-■»<’ • t 
. ... ..— . . 
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SUSPICION, OR THE LAST APPLE. 

The parlour bell rang, and Mrs Bridget hurried up 
stairs^at an unusual rate, for she judged, by the hasty 
and iieeuliar tinkle, that she was summoned upon no 
ordinary occasion. Bridget had li\’ed with Mrs Simpson 
as maid, or rather ns confidant and humble wnipanion, 
for nearly twenty years. The term humblo companion 
ntay perliaps have been rather laisapplied, as it gcnc- 
rally hapi)cncd ttiat Bridget’s opinion took tile lead, 
thougli the mistress was not always aware of it. It 
may, lu'wever, Iks justly concluded that, during sucli 
a lapse of time, Bridget bad become so well aeipiaintcd 
with th'* temiier and habits of the lady, as to understand 
to a sorr of Imir’a-breadth nicety her mistress's humour 
by tlsi* slightest cireunistance. For instance, when Mrs 
Simpson returned liomo from an evening party, tliu 
((uiek-sighted Bridget could tell in ono moment, by tiie 
.sound of her footstep, or even, sho declared, by the liang 
of iier .shawl, whether she had been gratified or other¬ 
wise. On the present oceaaion, tlicrefore, the ringing of 
the bell indieated something remarkable; and in baste 
and perturbation Bridget made her appearance to in¬ 
quire the cause. • 

* Bridget,' said her mistress in a quiet tone, whiuli 
did not altogother accord with tlio hasty summons, nor 
yet witli the agitated looks which accompanied it— 

‘ Bridget, come here,’ repeated tlie old lady, who was 
st .Sliding near the window. Bridget obeyed, and look¬ 
ing ill the direction to wliicb her mistress pointed, saw, 
and at once comprehended, wliy sho hail beoii sum¬ 
moned. 

* Gracious goodness!’ exclaimed Bridget in almost a 
scream; * tlic lost apple gone 1’ 

‘ It is indeed,’ replied Mts Simpson; ‘ but how is it 
gone, that’s the question?’ 

‘ The boautiftil apple!’ cried Bridget; ‘ the finest on 
the tree; indeed the only one that could be said to come 
to perfection. It was but yesterday morning that I 
sUkkI admiring it. One side was so sweetly streaked 
with red, and I said to myself that apple must certainly 
j be ripe, for it had got that fine- gold-colunred tinge all 
over it. Indeed, ma'am, if you recollect, I wished you 
to gather it some days ago. But, os you say, which way 
could it have gone ? Certainly by no fair umans.’ . 

‘ I think not,’ replied Mrs Binipson; * the weathcl is 
' so mild and still, that it con hardly have fallen of its^.’ 

' ‘ That 1 am positive it haa not,’ cried Bridget. ‘ If 

; the high wind of last Monday did uot bring it down, it 
could not have dropped since.* 

, • ’ However,’ said ttm old lady, ' for my own satisfoc* 

I tiou, wo will just loowTound the gaMen.’ 

,, ‘ As you p h ase , ma’am, though I feel convinced it 
will bs^ no purpose.’ 

Mrs Simpson aud her connlan^KCordingTy set out 


tlio important search; the mistress, with her spec- | 
tacles on, slowly and carefully peering on cither side, ■ 
and despmriugly sliaking her head, as every step siic ■ 
took allowed the scnrcii was useless. Bridget took a • 
less accurate survey , as sho kicked the fallen leaves . 
about, so thoroughly assured diii sho feel tliat the apple j 
had been spirited away. Having thus traversed the > 
whole round of the garton, it was a settled point tliat ' 
the apple was gone to all intents and purposes, and 
most pathetically did the lady lament that sho had not I 
gathered it before; nor did Bridget, in the midst of her I 
coiidulcr.co on the occasion, fail to remind her niistre.HS ; 
that it was about the hundredth time that she had had | 
good reason to rcpjjnt not taking her (Bridget’s) advice. I 
Indce<^ though plic servant’s loss in the apple was equa 
t'j th.it of her mistress, ns the favourite fruit was always 
shared with the favourite maid, yet sho had infinitely 
more of consolation in llie business; for there certainly 
was some s.alisfaction in the ide-v of her mistress being 
imnisbed for not attending to lier counsel: aud next, 
iiaviiig declared her assurance that the apple had gone 
buiifiiir means, site was, in truth, not sorry it could 
not be found, 

* Well, ma’am,' said slie, ‘yon sec I was right; in¬ 
deed, from the first moment that it was niLsscd, 1 felt 
certain tlmt the apple had been stolen; and now, ma'am, 
.all tiiut remains is, th.at you will catch your ifeath with 
cold if we stay any longer. 1 can positively atfirm 
tliat we havAought over every inch of ground; and I 
once more reixiat, that some one must have taken the 
! pple.’ 

‘ I am quite of your opinion,’ replied the lady; ‘ and, 
as you say, there is no gowl in sci'king any further.’ 

Mistress gnd maid then directed their steps towards 
the house, re-entered tiio parlour, shut tlie door, and 
1 seated themselves by tlip fi.re,<n Order to discuss the 
subject. Tlie matter of extreme importance now was 
to ascertaij^ the otfendcr. 

‘ Who can have taken it ?’ cried Sirs Simpson. 

‘ Wliy, ma’am," replied Bridget, ‘ tlie truth is, I have 
but Ihtle Bcyiplc in saying 1 firmly believe that Tom 
Randal, the imtchcr's hoy, is Abe tliief; for, besides that 
ho is one of the most iiudacwus laiis I ever knew, he has 
always cast such a keen 

tliat I often thought it wodJ^nSenexOi^HiinSCTWf tl» 
fruit escaped him. Tlierc is something insoltnt in Turn 
Randal's whistle. I am positive he is daring eiioygli 
for anything; and it will only 8U||;^i8e mo if tliat boy 
docs not come to be iianged.’ 

* I hope not,’ exclaimed the cliaritablo mistress, ‘%ven 

if he has taken the apple, it is hard to prophesy that he 
will come to the end you mention. Besides, we cannot 
speak positively; for though Tom may lie faucy at 
times*——’ e 

‘Mi^y bcl’ interrupted-Bridgets ‘indeed, ma’am, 

* 
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there’s no “ may" in the matter. He is at all times the 
most insolent chap titat I ever spoke to. . It ^vas only 
yesterday morning that, because I made him go hack 
for^the suet, vhicl^ ho haihforgotten, he went ofTmutter¬ 
ing. I am sure tliat 1 would not for the world wrong¬ 
fully accuse arty one; Imt I only wish 1 was as sure of 
some ot]ier things, as I am sure that Randal stole thf 
apple.’ h 

‘It may he so,’ replied Mrs Simpson; ‘but now, 
Bridget, I will tell yon wliom I siispecit as at l&fist as 
likely to have taken the apple .as the tmteher’s boy: 
why, no othw jieraon tlian .Tenny Price, tlie washer¬ 
woman’s niece. The pfrl is civil ami well-behaved, Imt 
yet to me she apimars artful.’, 

Bridget, though gmierally pretty positive, ehang^t* 
her o])inion, ami in an instant transferred^ thc guilt 
from Tom R.andal to .Jenny Price. Slio gave her mis¬ 
tress u nod, ns inueli as to say, * Vnu iiave liit it!' 

‘ It never struck me iKiforc.’ cried she; ‘ but indeed, 
mn’ani, you are rigiit .fenny is as artful a little 
puss as ever breathed. I siuill never forget, when tliey 
had scorched my licst lace frill, Iiow onimingly the 
young gipsy put it underneath tin: other thijtgs, sup¬ 
posing tliat 1 sinmld not And it out. I c\mld suspect 
tlmt girl of any ♦ri<;k. And let nre see—she was lierc 
late yesterday afternoon, and was dawdling aiumt Ijclow 
for some lime; for, after I tiuoiglit she was gone, to 
iny surprise I saw my young madgpi creeping out at 
the gate. Now I say, uiiat t)u«iness hal site to ajop an 
instant after she had been paid? And wiiat ooulil slie 
be doing ? But Pll go to her aunt this blessed day, and 
if I don’t -iiakc the little deniuro wretch confess wliat 
slie has done, my name is not-’ , 

‘Stop, Bridget,’ exclaimed th^ old lady; ‘we nmsi 
not be in too great a hurry. Thinjgb I mentioned 
Jenny I’rice, yet wbore so many people have been in 
and out, she is only one among ntliers ; Oc^ides, 1 liavt 
had anotiier thouchk Did not tlie. cheesemonger's lai] 
conic liere this morning? Ilow can Wo be certain tiiat 
lie did not take the apple ?’ 

Bridget paused, aud looked much concerned. ‘ 1 liave 
never seen anything.’ said she. ‘Yliich could give 
me reason to suspei’.t him of such a thing. Indeed 
he seems quite a resjiectable sort of lad, remarkably 
wcH-beliaved, and never fails to pull off his hat wlum- 
evet he meets me. I should be sorry to tiiiiik any Jiarm 
of him.’ 

The circumstance of his politeness very much in¬ 
clined Mrs Bridget in his favour, esiieSially as slie did 
not ill general meet wifcli miK^k ruvility. lieing one of 
tiiose acting managers adio take upon themselves iull- 
nitely more than tlieir superiors, Airs Bridget hmi a 
notion tjiat the sure way to make herself of consequence, 
was to find fault and give as iniicli tronhle as she po.s- 
sibly could. Con 8 equeutl 3 ', while tlie shoiijccopert, for 
the sake of profit, bore aS(»Mtient1y as they could with 
the fault-finding housekeeper, their assistants and slie 
were generally at warfa;|^. *'l'hc politeness of thcchcesc- 
ljcoiTl|»»y irdingly, and it was with 

some dcgrqe of reluctance that she allowed the possi¬ 
bility of his being the culprit. But the lunger she con¬ 
sidered the matter, fne more did circumstances appear 
against him. ** 

‘Urn sorry for it,’ oried Bridget; ‘bu^ to be sure, 
boys will-bc boys; and, upon fortlier considwatian, I 
am sadly afraid it was poor JVilliam. He was here very 
early this morning, ma’am—ftill two boars before yon 
were up; and jui he came along the garden with a 
basket in his liand, be stopped for a moment cipse to 


i the apple-tree, and I certainly observed ono of the 
j branches shake a little; but T thought nothing about it ' 
|'.it the time. So Hannah took in the things, and the 
lad was going aw'ay again, when I recollected that we 
wanted another lump of butter; and wishing it to lie 
from the same dairy as the last, which was remarkably 
good, aud thinking he would be more likely to attend 
to my orders than to Hannah’s, I ran down stairs and . 
called after him; and, to he sure, I never slutll forget 
how frightened and eonfijsed the hul looked. As su^* 
as I sit hero, ma’am, he has taken the apple; else why 
should he have seemed so alarmed ? 1 did not siicak ' 
angrily; on the contrary, I said, “ William, you are a 
good boy for bringing the eggs in timo for our break- ; 
fast’’ So, as I sold before, what should make liim : 
appear so confused if he had not done something 
wrong?’ 

‘ Well, Bridget,’ exclaimed the mistress, ‘frenn all you 
have said, I certainly think there is little doubt lliat it 
was the eheesemuiiger'a lad who took the applo; and 
really, for a decent well-behaved boy, as you say lie is, ■ 
it was a daring action.’ 

Bridget mode no reply. Though she had given her 
full evidence against her favourite, yet slie Seemed pon¬ 
dering over something in her mind. 

‘ After all, as yon say, ma’am, it is not right to ac¬ 
cuse any one, unless we are quite sure; and I have just 
recollected another person that neither of us tliouglit 
of—old Janet Graj'. I would not swear tliat slie did 
not take tlie apple.’ 

‘ Naif Bridget,’ interrupted the lady, ‘ now your sus¬ 
picions go too far. I e.atmot for an instant believo that 
|iuar old <lanet w'ould do such a thing. You know she 
only comes now and then for a little skimmed milk or 
broken victuals, and she has not Ix^eii here for several 
days; besides whicb^ I believe her to be as honest a , 
creature a.s ever lived. What can induije you to suspect ' 
the poor old soul 

‘ Why, ma’am, you shall hear,’ replied Bridget, who 
liad quietly heard her mistress out, aware that she could 
presently shake her mistress’s extreme confidence in 
.Tanet’s honesty. ‘ I will just give you my reasons for 
thinking as 1 do of the old woman. In the first plin.'o, 
begging your pardon, ma'am, .lanet w'as liere no longer 
ago than }»sterday aflernoon, and llaniuh, by my or¬ 
ders, scut lier liome with a basketful of different tilings, 
even a cold veal cutlet, which I could have eaten myself, 
for I am very fond'of cold veal cutlets; but I said, 

“ Hannah, you may as well ifive it to the poor old wo¬ 
man and this was the return the ungrateful ercatiiro 
made -to carrj' off our last apple.’ 

‘ Well-—but,’ again remonstrated Mrs Simpson- 

‘ You shall hear, ma’am,’ continued Bridget. ‘ There 
was a time wlien I felt a regard for Janet Gray, know¬ 
ing that she had gone through mncli trouble, and bad 
seen better days; and there was a time when 1 thought 
her^s honest as the day, and would havo trusted her 
with untold gold. Indeed so I would now, sooner thipi | 
with either fhiit or cakes; fbr I do not believe that, j 
xtpJfX her own aixiount, she would take a pin : but then j 
Jat.et has got a griwdchild, and, nia'iim, you would not | 
credit, nor e.onld auytxMly bdiove»''the way in which she 
pampers that brat, and fin its sake I firmly think she 
would (leg, borrow, or a^. I lemembei^ timoa and oft, 
she has looked at the apple-tree, and righed; bat I . 
thought nothing ab*rt it, never Bfipposing that people 
who wanted bi«id could tong for appfesi»4iut tlio other,, 
day I sai^ old Jan^t JMDiluteing some tuA tlic | 
coals happening to bSaeilS^ than -die expeeted, she got j 
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! i\o ohsnjfc out of hfef Blxpenoej and »o, not hUTtn^t a mlttroM should he made BCi^naintcd with the diaractef • 

1 haIf]K)nn}r left, she {)ositt*ely ihtreated the penidB of the the hat to deal with; for the more I conilder the mat- ! 

I shop, almost with tears in her eyes, to five her an applh ty, the more eonrinced’ I feel that the 0rl is guito j 
I or a rake to take hotne to her dear little Mary.’ equal to such an act, ami Very lit^e tcrunle thould I i 

‘Poof toUlP exclaimed Mm Simpson in a tone of have in tiling her so.’ ; 

! compatsioii; ‘ I cattnot think the worte of Bef fl)t being Which wMds were scarcely out of Bridget’s mouth. ' 

' so fond of her grandchild) not do I stiH see, from such a, ^ the sulq'ect of them tnatle iter appcarimce. The lady 1 1 
< circumstance, that you hate an^ teasoh to believe that ^d her confldwt exchanged IcMiks, as a wdU-known j! 

' she would Steals’ saying reeurtedn the mind of each. 

I ' Well, ma’am)’ replied Bridget, ‘ perhaps I might not Smmu eurtiiml she had now brought an invitation i i 
i, have thought so much about it) but for an artfril trick foom nef mistrera, and also a request for a book that I: 

. which she server! me ttie other day. dSnet had cortte as she had forgotten to ask fur tlie evening before t and i. 

usual for her skimthed milk, and hearing her cough very while Mrs Simpson went herself to bring the volnine, ' ■ 

' badly, I gave her a large lump of sdgaf-candy, for Which Bridget was considering in wBat way she should atthek ' 
she tlianked me most kindly) but—woulil you believe SUsdn Upon the subject of the apple j for. notwith- 
if, ma'am 7—instead of putting it into her month, she gtanding her declaration that she sliOu! ' like to tell !' 
i jroppod it into her pocket; and I should never liavo mer Of it, she found it rathef an awi'xard affair to .■ 
found her Out, blit that, io lief hurry, she slipped it directly ^ocuse the youihr a’oman of being a thief. But ■ 
through her pocket-hole, and it fldl to the ground. The she was spared farther deliberation liy Susaiibs leading < 
old yoman looked foolisli enimgh, you may be sure, de- at once to the subject, exclaiming, as she cast her eyes 
daring, however, that her coUgh was nothing, iiut that, towards the window, ‘ Why, gracious me I Jlrs Bridget, ^ 

.. if I pleased, she Wouki .taKB the sugar-caUdy faumo to her all your beautiful apples are gone! ’ J 

dear little girl. I own I felt pfovoked, for I looked ‘Yes,’ replied Bridget, ‘they are indeed;' inying a \ 

I upon it ns neither mote nor less than a cheatery; how- peeuliar empiiusis on the iast word. ‘ 10 very one,’ con- w ■■ 

ever, 1 said nothing) but from that hemr 1 felt eon- tinued she; ‘ and the last apple went in a very remark- ;! 
j vmced tliat old ifanet would go any lengths for the sake able manner;’ and Bridget fixed lier eyes on the young ;; 

I of pamiKTlng her granddiild.' woman. Susan Ihot the scrutiny without fiineliing; ‘! 

j ‘Well, poor creature,’ said Mrs Simpson; ‘one can- butwlietlier from innocence or consimmiafe dltontory, 

I not wonder that she should be so fund of the orphan was hard to determine. The liouseki'oper coiicludisj 
I cliild of lier only son. Who was killed in the w.srs; it is the lattiw; Imt the girl’s asstiranci', tliungli it appeared 
v(Ty natural tiiat she should make a pet of it.’ to add to her guilt, rciidereiL it tite more intimidating , 

‘ Very true, ma’am, but there is reason in all things ;’ and difficult te^lTng her to a confession; when Bridget 

I and Mrs Bridget argued so forcibly itpuH tlie Subject, lndtifluglit lior of jiuttipg a liome (piesUoii, wliicli slio 
and bronglil so many instances of the old woman's strn- imagined must let in .some light upon the affair. 

I tagems to procure niceties fiU* the Child, tliat lit length ‘ I’ray, Kusan,’ said she, ‘ did -you ever taste our ■ ■ 

I Mrs Simpson felt convinced that she might have been apples?’ 

l‘ the culprit. Tliere Was now a longjiaUse: the tbimghts 'No, ma’am,’ replied Susan .md she certainly did i 

' of both mistress and maid were nbsurtxid in flic same blusli as she sjioke. At this , ritical moincnt, iiowever, . 

subject, tiiough in a different way; Mrs Simpson n*- Mrs Simpson rc-<mtfrcd the room witli the book, witli 
gretfing that pour ,Tanet should have forfeited her in- wltieh, and compliments and inquiries after tlie lady's 
j tegrity, while Bridget was casting about in her mind ^lu-alth, Susan was despatelieil on her return. To have 
I iiow she should be able to bring the guilt home to the lost such an opj/ortuiiity was not easily got over by ' 
j delinquent; that is to Say, in What manner she should Mrs Bridget. 

I injike the old wohtan eonfoss the fact. ‘ Never w.as anything half so unlneky, ma'am, as ^ 

! ‘ I shall lie truly sorry,’ crici Mrs Simpson, ‘ if jioor your coming in at the instnnt you did. was just , 

i .Tanct lias done such a thing.’ getting at the truth in the cleverest way nnaginatde 1 

‘ Oh, ma’am I’ tried Bridget, ‘the more 1 think of it, 1 merely said, quite coolly. " Tmy.-Snsan, did you ever : 
the less doubt 1 have upon thC subject.’ taste our apples?” and I only wish, ma’am, that yon I 

The old lady was again silent; for she was still con- had seen her countenance when I put the qiic.stiori, ij 
. sidefing if there were no other pritible way iii which You would then feel as istnvineed as T do that she*w:is ij 
the apple might have gone. At length she said, the jierson who took the apple; and if I had not brought ■ 

‘ Bridget, did not Mrs Robinson send her maid here her to a confession, the iqiple is not gone—that’.s all.’ 
yesterday afternoon to inquire after ray health ? Now, ‘ I am not sorry, however,’ replied Mrs Simplon, 
tlie troth is, I do not like the young woman; and ‘that matters did not go so for. Jt would have Ixen 
'■ though I would not mention sfich K dreiimstanne, (mt very awkward have aix'uatd the yonng woman of 
, of delicacy to nty friend, yet I do not think it imlKissible such a thing without ^iroof; «ind you .know, Bridget, 

: Iiut that she might take the apple.' that eircunistanccs have appeareil very strong against 

j ‘ I never once thought of her,’cried Bridget; ‘bftt, in every person whom we have thoxight a(, so that we 
I my opinion, she is about the most likely of nil wo have winnoit si* iiositirely who it was; and I reslly think, 
j guested at to be the ohe Who iias taken the apple; for after all, we must let The matter drop.* 

I 1 never saw that girl, in doors or dut of doors, but she Now according to law, iiersons snspected are con- 
was munching Something. She seems to be one of those sideJeii inngpent till their guilt is proved; but Bridget’s 
I greedy people who are continually eating—het pockets zeal '* rtstripped lior charity gaud, fiir from being puzzled 
I arc always filled with nuts* apples, «r gingerbprad. by u circumstance which'would have perplexed most 
I Now, it being almost dfisk when she eama yesteway, people, .namely, that aiiffi ng all those accu seil. only 
I she rnigfit not be aware that the apple she saw was the one could have taken 

' last on the tree, and that we aboald immediately^iss them all guilty till the Hal culprit was found; and, 

! it. ITnlnckily, it hung so low, that wo one could lass accordingly, felt very indignant at hearing her mistress 

I without perceiving j^f, which was the reason, mawm, talk of letting the matter drop, wMch, however, inJicr 

I I that i wishtti yon to gather it before. So, as I say, yon own mind, she resolved it shooed not do — not ono 
,: may dc|mnd upon it the greedy creature could not ve- of the suspected should entirely escape a more rigid 

i frain from plucking it, and a most barefaced piece of scrutiny. Some site resolvwl openly to accuse, wfhle to 

I impudence it was; and though it does not become me others slic pi.aimcd to throw out such broad hints as 
r to differ from you n opinion, maiaai, yet I do think could hot fail to make them understand her moaning; 

> you are ovjmcxupnloua in not liking to mention the and still, as she canvsissed the affair in her imagination, 

,li l^circDQi^nra; for a huist wjio co uld not deBref A mes- more were added to her list of suspected persons. A 
' Wgi^ithont stciUing sonthmS^S^y the waja ought to fomfty living next door were now brdugUt in; to be 

II he exposed. Indeed It Is ms jUStte tmt hef sure they were kind neighbours, and of the highest i 
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rcHpectability; but then tlwy had a family of children, 
and the children had got vieitoni, and these visitors 
were schoolboys, who, it ^ well known, are equal to 
any pranks in tho way of frnit-stcaling. This famil^, 
therefore, Bridget determined should know a little of 
her mind upon the subject: but this she kept to her¬ 
self, aware that her lady would not be willing to risk 
anything' that would be likely to make a differentw* 
between^ herself lUid her neighbours j jrf for tho present, 
the subject was suffered to rest rf.cept that when 
Bridget read the newspaper to her vAdy, she diil not 
fail, in commenting ui^n the crimes which Ailed its 
pages, to dilate upon the mischief onsning from suffer- 
inggsmali offences to go unpunished. Ttic lady bore all 
these hatf-rcproachca patiently. Tho circumstance which 
had occurred still grated on her mind; but the mattc^ 
had been diacusscu so warmly, as to threaten unpleasant* 
consequences, arising from some difference of opinion 
between the lady and her confidential servant. Thus 
the subject, though occupying the mind of both, was, 
for tlie remainder of the day, not mentioned by either. 

On the following moniing, however, Bridget, hav¬ 
ing been out on some particular business, entered tho 
, parlour with a hasty step, and a countenance glowing 
with triumph and satisfaction, and began with, ‘Well, 
ma’am, thanks to stirring pretty briskly in the mat¬ 
ter, I have at last found out tho real thief; ay, ay, let 
me alone, I generally know how to go to work in such 
affairs; and now, ma’am, I hope in future you will toke 
what I say a little into consideration. Eor 1 repeat, 
that it is a sliocking thing, and a public injury, to suffer 
thieves to cseai)e with impunity, thod'gh it may be only 
an apple they liave stolen.’ “ ' 

‘ But, Bridget,' said the Iatiy ~— 

Bridget’s impatience Iwrc down all interruption. ‘ I 
declare, ma’am,' exclaimed she, ‘ it is enough to try 
the temper of a saint to hear you with ypur buta and 
ifs, when 1 say that I have got positive proof of the 
person who took the apple, thougn I have not yet seen 
or brought him to confession.' 

‘And where,' said Mrs Simpson, ‘did you or could 
you get your positive proofs ? ’ ‘ 

‘ You shall hear, ma’am,’ replied Bridget, unpinning 
her shawl, and seating herself in regular, comfortable 

form to begin her story—‘you shall- ’ 

‘ And you shall sec, Bridget,’ said Mrs Simi>son, at 
the same time takitig up tho identical apple, the sub¬ 
ject of so much debate, suspicion, and ValBo..accusation, 
and winch, though it had lain on the table before her 
eyes,_Bridget had been too much occapie<l to observe. 

It is not too much to say that tlio most terrific ap¬ 
parition would hardly have had a greater effect ou Mrs 
Bridfret, wim was, to use a vulgar hut appropriate ex¬ 
pression, compleicly ‘dumbfounded.’ When she had 
somewhat recovered the first shock, for‘wo cannot eivu 


with a bird-peck on the side of it—which had been too 
often noticed by both mistress and’maid to allow of any 
doubt. Indeed it seemed like one of those lucky marks 
which, time out of mind, have served to identif/iost 
children. ^ 

In answer to Bridget’s looks of wondering curiosity, 
the old la dy went on to rel atd*the cirenmstanee of llud- 
ing this. In taking lier 

cfllstonmry walk round the ^den, by that sort <rf na¬ 
tural disposition which frequently prompts one to seek, i 
cveqwbep ail hopes of finding are over, Mrs Simpson, 
on reaching the ap^{p-tree, cast a look towards the! 
bereav^ branch, and from thence to the ground, where, 
imraeffiatcly underneath, but nearly concealed by the 
box-border beneath which it lay, was the lost apple. 
‘IJow it happened,’ said Mrs Simpson, ‘that we missed 
finding it yesterday, is morS than I can ima^ne; but 
00 it was.’ 

Bridg^ sighed, wondered, and once more examined 
the apple, to see if she could find a flaw in the evic^nce { 


but it was not to bo done: the only flaw was in the , 
appio, which had been most cruelly tunnelled and honey- ' 
cOinb^ by the insects. 

‘ Ah, Bridget,’ sud the old lady,' how many innocent | 
people have wc accused, and never once suspected the ; 
real depredators—^the slugs and snails I I hope, for the ! 
.jTutnie, we shall know better: indeed it is a true saying, ' 
that “ the loser is often the greatest sinner.” I am very 
glad, however, that we went no further than talking the ' 
matter over between ourselves, as it might otherwise 
have led to unpleasant consequences.’ , 1 , 

Bridget's conscience in this respect was not quite so' '■ | 
clear as that of her mistress j but she was tlioroughly 
humbled, and we trust she received a benefieiat larnon, 

ANIMAL LANGUAGE. 

LANdTAon—as far as the communication of ideas by 
certain modes of contact, by gesture, or by sounds, can 
bo called by tliat name—seems to be possessed in com- i 
mon by all living creatures. The first or simplest form ! 
in which this faculty is manifested among animals, is : 
that of (mntadt—a species of intercommunication beau- i 
tifully illustrated by the habits of such insects as the 
ant, ‘ If you scatter,’ say the authors of tho Iniro- 
duction to Enlmtudofii/, ‘the ruins of an ant’s nest in j 
your apartment, you will bo furnished with a proof of i 
their language. Tlib ants will take a thousand different , 
paths, each going by itself, to increase the chance of 
discovery j they will meet and dross each other in all i i 
directions, and perhaps will wander long before they . | 
can find a spot convenient for their reunion. No sooner j 
does any one discover a little chink in the floor, through j 
which it can puss below, than it returns to its com- j 
panions, and, by me.ina of certain motious of its an- j 
tenna;, makes some of them comprehend whnt route | 
tlicy arc to pursue to find it, sometimes even accoin- I 
panying them to the spot 5 tlicse, in their turn, become i 
the guides of others, till all know which way to direct ; 
tiicir steps.’ The mode of communication ompI(>yc<l by 
bees, beetles, and other insects, is inucli of tliu same 1 
nature, being almost entirely confined to contact, and ; 
rarely or ever partaking of gesticulation, which may bo 
considered as the next form of language in the ascend- ; 
ing scale. 

In expressing their wants, feelings, and passions, 
almost all the higher animais make use of gestieuhition. 
The dog speaks with his eye and c,ar as significantly as ' 
ho docs by his voice j the wagging of his tail is quite as ■ 
expmsive as the sludre of a human hand; and no ]),sn- 
tomime could better illustrate conscious error, slunne, 
or disgrace, tlian bis hanging ears, downcast look, and 
tail depressed, as ho slinks away under rebuke. 'I'he ' 
dog, indeed, is an admirable physiognomist, whether 
actively or passively considered. If you can read crav- ■ 

I ing, fear, or anger in his countenance, so he will kind- | 

I ness or surliness in yours, just as readily as, he cau \ 

\ interpret tlio physiognomy of one of his own species. ' 
Observe that huge mastiff mawing a bone on tlie other , 
side of the street, and see now the Newfoundland that ■ 
is coming up on this side deports bimsdf. Eirst, ho '' 
stands stock-still ] not a musede of his frame is moved: I 
tho m.astiff takes no notico of him. Next, he advtmces I j 
a few steps, looks intently, wags his tail once or twice; ; 1 
still hot a glance ftnm the mastifl^ which is evidently j 
striving not to otorve him. On the Newfoundianff | 
goeg witli an indifferent amblo, keeping as closely to 
thijfside as he con, and thinks no more of tho mastiff. 
Ilafi tlie latter, however, lifted hi^cad from tho bone, 
had he exchanj^d one glance b^ocognition, had lie 
brushed his tail even once along the pavement, tho 
Newfoundland would have gone gambolling up to him, I 
even though the two might have liad a tussle about .the 
bone in the long-run. Here, then, i£an example of strict 
physiognomy or pantomime, quite as well understood 
between animals as tlie most arfcntly-^IJllllSIsciljiounds.*- 
Again, ma^k that cou!f^l^L^^^rie^s, bound on i(rii;-*.sret 
rabbiting excursion yWder bill-side. Two minutes 

---k'.v ___,_ 
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ago, that shaggy native of Skye was dozing on his 
haaiichcs, as littie dreaming of a rabbit>himt as of A 
journey to the antipodes. But his little pcpper*an4- 
inuatard friend awoke him from his reverie, and prick¬ 
ing up his ears, gambolled significantly around him. 

Next he scampered onwards for a dozen of yards or so, 

looked anxiously back, again scampered forward, looktd^jr,- — 

back, whined, and returned. Then he set out, scenting'^iong such an 
tlie ground as if ho liad made some important discovery, j Let the most 
stopped suddenly, made a slwrt detour, tracking some 
Jnniginary scent as eagerly as if a treasure of venison 
'lay hciicatii his nose. This at length rouses his friend 
of Skye, and away they trot as slyly to flw hill as any 
(Mjiiplc of poachers. Now our pepper-and-inustard liero 
is boating the whin-bushes, wliue his comrade stands 


outside the cover, ready to pounce on tlic first rabbit Lis distinctly and instant^ comprehended by the whole 
that makes its ap^Ksarancu. Not a whine, not a yelp i|rilock^ And as among men, when simple sounds are 



in the same manner as a human child quickly, but 
nevertheless by degrees, learns to comprehend tones of 
i^ection, dntii^, cbidingi aud file like. , ThC knowledge 
of the lower animals is in alntpst every insmnee acquired; 
a process necessarily more rapid ih them thamin man, 
as they much sooner reach the limit of tlieir growtii and 
perfection.^ Animal language is most perfect and vatied 
' alsas arc gregarious in their habitsi 

- lorant- of natural history attend for a 

few days to the whits of a flock of birds, a herd of oxen, 
horsS), deer, elegants, or the like, and he will find that 
they make use of a variety of sounds often totally dif¬ 
ferent from each other. Friendly reisignition, iiatr^, 
fear, mirth, satisfaction, thesiiscovery of food, hiii^r, 
and so on, are expressed each by a peculiar note, whicli 


is heard—the whole is conducted by signs as significant 
and as well understood as the most ingenious system of 
ma{itte signalising. 

Independent of tlic iiunible kind of expression which 
gesticulation implies,,many of the higlier animals are 
possessed of vocal language, by which tliey can give the 
must intelligible utterance to their feelings of delight, 
pain, fear, .‘dann, recognition, afiection, and tlie like. 
Nor does this language differ in aught but degree from 
that which W'c ourselves enjoy, (.fur organs may be 
capable of a greater variety of tones and modulations; 
and yet in some cases this is more tlnui qucstionnlile : 
all that can be said is, that the human organisation is 
capable of more i«?rfect articulation, and tliis articula¬ 
tion .s a thing of art, imitation, and experience, de¬ 
pending upon tlie higher degree of intelligence with 
which the Creator has endowed us. The bruti iroa 
tion express their feelings and passions % certain 
sounds, which arc intelligible not only to those of tlicir 
own species, but in a great degree to all other animals. 
Alan, in his natural state, does little or uuthing more. 
It is civilisation—the memory of many exporiences, 
aided by his higher mental qualities—which gives him 
his s]ioken language; each new object receiving a name 
founded on association with previously-known objects,*] 
and cacli conception receiving expression by association 
with ideas formerly entertained. Notliiiig of this kind 
takes place among nuimals; their limiteil endowments 
do not iH-rniit of it, as tlio range of their existence does 
not require it. Their hinguage may bo considered as 
statiomiry in a natural state, tlioiigh capable of some 
curious modificatiuiis under liuman training, or even 
under certain jiccaliur changes of natural condition. 
li is to this range of animal expression tliat we would 
now direct attention. 

Take that barn-yard cock, for example, whicli five 
minutes ago was crowing defiance from tlic to^ of the 
paling to his riv.al over the way, and hear him now 
crowing a very different note of delight and afiection to 
his assembled dames. In a few minutes you may hear 
ids peculiar 'cluck, dnek,’ over some tid-bit he has 
discovered, and to which lie wishes to direct their atten¬ 
tion ; his long-suppressed guttural cry of alarm, if the 
mastiff iiappens to be prowling in the neighboiirhond; 
or his soft blurr of courtship, wlien wooing the affections 
of some particular female. All of these notes, even to tlic 
minutest modubition, are known to the tenants of tlie 
barn-yard, wliieh invariably interpret them in tln^sense 
they were intended. Or take the born-yard hen, and 
observe the language by which slie coniinunicatca with 
her young. By one note slie collects and enticcOThem 
under her wings, to another calls them to partilce of 
some insect or gfHn sho has discovered, by a tliird 
warns them of danger, should any bird of prey be sailing 
above, by a fourth calls them away to another place, 
OB leads them home, shonld they have strayed to a dis¬ 
tance. Nor are tiilse various known instinctively, 
as is gen erally b ellared, by the young brooil. "We have 
wati^l ■iiie"Eablt8 w^^he harn-fowl with the closest 
seffitviy, and are conihBd@s^at a knowledge of the 
mothers notes is, to the yminlf, t\rocess of acquirement; 


insufficignt, so among animals gestieuiation is made use '.i 
of to assist the comprehensiou aud dccjien the impres¬ 
sion. 

If. then, animals are really in possession of a vocal 
language, it may be asked, is tliat language capable of 
any modification, improvement, or deterioration; and 
have .we any eyidenee to that effect? That animal lan- 
guagi- admits of extensive modification, we iiave ample* 
proof in the history of cage and singing-birds. The 
natural note of tlie canary is clear, loud, aud rather 
harsh ; by careful training, and breeding from approved 
specimens, tliat note can be rendered clear, full, and 
mellow as that of the finest instrument We have 
further proof of such modifleution, in the fact of a young 
canary being rmlSe to imitate the notes of the linnet or 
gohkiiicb,,iu8#Us either of these may be taught the song 
«f tlie canary. The *8tarliiig and bkackbird may lie 
trained to forsake tlieir wood-notes wild, and to imitate 
tlie liuman whistle to perfection in many of onr national 
melodies. Ijay, the parrot, starling, raven, and even 
the canary, may be taught t', articulate certain words 
ami plirases with niArc preeistoii aud emphasis than tlie 
tyros of tlic cloentionist. Nor is artificial training 
always necessary to accomplish such modification ; for 
we have the gey aud lively mocking-bird of Arfierina 
producing, of his own free-will, almost every modulation, 
from tho clear mellow tunes of the wuod-thrash, to the 
savage scream of tlie luild eagle. ‘ Wliile thus exerting 
himself,’ says Wilson, * a pi'rson destitute of^ight would 
suppose tliat tlic wliolc feathered tribes had assembled 
together ii|| a trial of skill, each striving to produce bis 
utmost effect, so perfect arc liis imitations, lie many 
times deceives the sportsman, and sends him in search 
of birds that periiaps are not within miles of liini, bat 
whose notes lie e.xactly imitates: even binls tUciiiselvca 
arc frequently imposed on by this admirable mimic, and 
are dccoyeil by tlic fancied calls of tlieir mates, or dive 
with iin-eipitation into the depth of thickets at tlic 
sercani of what they supposg to be the sparrow-liawk. 

Tlic mocking-bird lofts little of the p6wer and energy 
of Ids song by confinement. In his domesticated state, 
when Ink commences his career of song, it is iiii]>ussiblu 
to stand by uninterested, lie whistles for the dog— 
Cojsar starts up, wags his tail, and runs to meet ids 
niilstcr; he squeaks out like a liurt chicken—aud the 
lien InirrAs al>out witli tonging wings and bristling 
feathers, clucking to protect her injured brood. Tho 
barking of the di>g, the mewing of the cat, tlie creaking 
of a qihssing whcelbarrm^^firiisaHiWjifaBWHlL^f^^ and 
rapidity. He repeats tl%fune taught him byllBPfcasteir, 
tliough of considerable length, fully aud fqjthfully. He | jy 
runs over the quivering of the canary, and tbib cl ^r I r 
whistlings of the Virginian nightingale or redbirSfwiUT ]| 
Bucii superior execution and ehlict, that the mortified 
songsters feet tlieir own inferiority, and become alto¬ 
gether silent, while ho'seems to triumph in their defeat 
by redoubling his exertions.’ 

As tliere is thus an evident capability of modification, 
so there must, to a certain degree, be improvement or 
deterioration, as surrounding circum^ancea aro favour¬ 
ably or iinfavonrable to the development of the vocal 
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I' powers. A young canary brought up in the same room 
^ with a goldfinch and linnet, if he '^txia not slavishly 
' adopt the notes of either, will often be found to add 
I' them to his own natural Ipuain*. The natural voice bf 
i' the dog, so far as vhat oipi be oscertained from wild 
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species of the fiunily, is more a yolp and snarl than a 
; hark; and yet what is more foil and sonorous than the 
voice of the Newfoundland or mastiff? The wild liori^ 
' —dciicndlng so mnch as it does upon f'e society of its ' 

' kind—act^uiros tho nicest modulatiom of itcighing, so 
as to express pleasure, fear, recognition, tho (lisc6very 
' of pasture, and so 'forth; while the laboured hack has 
scarcely, if at all, tho conirnaii<l of its vocal organs. The 
voi^ of animals is jnst a# evidently strongtlicnud and 
■' increased in variety of tone by practice, as is tJiat of tho 
!i human singer m .jrator. and time becomes^ capable of 
; expressing a wider range of ideas. Indeed it is certain i 
‘, that, if animals ar« placed in situations wimro the use 
. of their langasge is not required, they will iu »■ short 
i ■ time lose the faculty of speecli altogetlier. Thus, on the 
; coral island of Juan do Nova, where dogs have been left 
from time to time, and where, finding abundunco of food, 
they have niultii>Iiud prodigiously, it is asserted that 
. tho breed liave entirely lost tlie faculty of Imrking. We 
, 'Knew an instance of a young eaiiary, just bursting into 
1 song, wliich was rendered permanently dumb by being 
; sliut up ill a darkened chamber, and by occasionally bav> 

I ing a cloth tlirown over its cage, tliat its notes might not 
disturb an inv.'ilid. This treatment was continued fur 
several inontlls; .and so eitectuaily did it destroy the 
clear, brilliant notes of tiie youngster, tliat he was never 
afterwards known to utter a note i.'jyond a sinqile 
‘tweet, tweet' of alarm. As the liiimai^spvccli i* af¬ 
fected by disease and old age, sudikewisc is tliat of the 
lower aiijiiials. The husky, paralytic voi(% of the old 
shepherd-dug, is a very dilfcruiit thing from the full- 
toned bark of ilia athletic years i formerly,^ its modula¬ 
tions coiilil gi' c expression to joy, fear, anger, reproach, 
and the like; now, its monotony* is destitute of all 
nieaiiiiig. We were once in possession of a starling, 
which we had taught to utter a number of plirases, and 
to whistle in perfection a couple of Scottish melodies. 
After a severe moulting attack, not only was his power 
of voice destroyed, but his memory apparently so luucii 
afi'rctcd, that plirases and melodies were ever after 
jumbled iiicfilicreiitly together; niiicli like the cliattcriiig 
of an pld man in his dotage, or like those individuals 
who, after severe fevers, forget some of' th% languages 
they have acquired, or make themsulvcs iiitelligiblo 
through a new jargon of English, Ereuch, and Latin 
phrases. 

But it may be asked—if tlio lower animals thus 
make use of a vocal language, are those to whom it is 
addressed at all times capable of interpreting its mean¬ 
ing ? The well-known habits of gregariaus animals, in 
onr opinion, ought tu ansA^r this question. Every iudi- 
vidiial in a herd of wild nurses i£ deer, most {lerfecUy 
understands every gesture and sound ot ilie watch or 
leader, which is stationed for the general safe^v. Nor 
is such understanding altogether instiuctivc, but a pro¬ 
cess of training and tuition quite analogous to what 
takes place in our own case. Earthcr, the speech, ifswe 
may so call it, of one animays n^ only undtrstuod by 
the animals of its own class,*but iu a great measure by 
tho other animals that are iu (‘'he habit of frequenting 
tlie sameJj^iitiS^M'^K^he chaffinch, wluC^ dis¬ 
covers ^tlSs^rrow-nawk sauh/, alKive, instantly utters 
a note of ala^—a note known not cmly to other diaf- 
finches,,hut understood and acted upou by all others of 
tfib i&thered raco wifuin hearing. The suspenaion of 
every song, the rustihfg iuto tlie thicket beneath, the 
sly cowering into tlie first recess, or the clamour, of im¬ 
potent rage, abundantly attests how well they have 
in terpreted the original note ef alarm. Bqt If sU other 
evidence were wanting of the capacity of the lower 
animals to interpret otiicr voices tluui their own, the 
fact tiiat mauy of^em learu to interpret liuraan words* 
and to distinguish humau voices, would ho luffiqjent 




attestation. Thus the young horse taken from-the hillai 
Ie.arn8'iu a fow.moiitiu to discriminate tlie wor^s spoken 
t« him by his driver; and so dojtho ox, the' dug, and 
other domesticated onimids. Tbk comprehension of 
vooid soumh evidently iuipl>ee n teo*® lan^ge—a 
sense that, on their part also, the expression certain 
sounds will meet with a certain interpretation. 

Such is the language of the lower auimala i limited, 
no doubt, when compared with that of tiie human raco; 
yet all-suflicient for tiieir wants, and only inferior be- 
pause not combined with that higher Inteiligenoo which, , 
after all, furiiis the true distinction between man and'' 
his fellows of the animal creation. 
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IjAH'roi.ouH Estuiian Mnaoxo, the eminent Spanish 
painter, was born at Seville on the Ist of January 1|118. 
His genius was displayed at a very early age, fiar little 
Bartolniiic was in the habit of biackehmg the white¬ 
washed walls of the rooms iu his father’s house with . 
his sketclies, and scratuhing figures on tho brick fioors. 
It was the wish of his parents that ho should be edu¬ 
cated for the cliimdt; but the boy evinced so strong a 
predilection fur the art ia which he aiterw.ards so bril¬ 
liantly distinguisluid himself, that they at Icngtii yielded 
to his intreaties, and placed him wifti his iincl^ Juuii 
del Castiikn a jiainter of some repute, es{)cciully in tlie 
art of colouring. 

Tlie subjects in whicli Castillo excelled were fairs 
and markets, wliiuh atfurd such varied materials for pic¬ 
turesque groups. MuriUo painted several pictures in 
that stylir, and his pmeeptor took great delight in 
encouraging him. Tlie result was, that in a few years 
the disci}ile had learned almost a.i much us his niastor 
was able to teach. 

At tins epoch, Castillo having suddenly broken up 
Ills scliool, and quitted Sevilla to reside at Cadia, Mu- 
rillu was thrown ui>on his own resources, and, instead 
'of entering any of tlic other Rdiools wliich liad rivalled 
Castillo's acailoiiiy, lie followed the impulse of his genius, 
and struck out a path fur himself. Cnllecung Uie im¬ 
plements of bis art, lie hastened to tlie fair, which was 
then being held at Seville. It was the custom for very 
interior artists tu {lost themselves in the ,fair, and exe¬ 
cute orders up the spot, for portraits of saints and 
martyrs, and other devotional subjects, for the adorn¬ 
ment of dwellings, or te be exported to the then ux- 
tensive Spanisli colonita. MuriUo, thougli he must liave 
been aware of bis own superiority tu tbe class by 
whom he was surroanded, did not hesitate tu become a 
candidate for eiupkiymeut, and performed eiieerfully 
wlmtev& Avork was oiTered to him, without bargaining 
as to price. This appareutly disadvantageous caaiu- 
niencemuiit was perhaps one of the uuiui causes of his 
subsequent success, iuasamoh as he was iriiged to 
work so rapidly, and his subjects were so, vari^ that 
he at once attrined a remarkaUa freedoint* of touch 
and readiness of expression. , 

When MuriUo was in his twenty-third year, ono of 
his brother pupils at Juaa ;lel CastiUo's, uamed Tedro 
ds Moya, aud of whom he bad lost sight for several 
yearsi^etunied to Seville firum Elanders, wliere he had 
enjoyed tlie advantage of studying hia art under tW 
celebm.ted Yaudyck. The pregxess wade by bis former 
ooninmuon, as evinced by the specimens he displayed, 
Btimctateil Murillo to endeavosu^ avail iumself of 
similaE opportunities of improvenuiln; but his resources 
were iusufiBcient to defray tlw emit of foreign tmvel. 

: Seville did not supply a fim for incfeasiag his iwaiis; 
but the idea struck biui, tbai he might profitably dispose. 
of the prriuc^ns of hjs peueil to M masters of vessels 
tradint^ from to Glputh Amei^ Aco^ingly, he 
purchased a large piece of oMiaaSi auam^ug^en 
welj-grouudqd by his mgtf^y^iaa del OmUIIo, 
metliud of preparing wpdwmg Ih he performed that 
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operation himself—>theraby economising mu^'—and and disposition, hut possessiUg a con^derable foctiUse* 
tlien, catUiig it into unequu ports, he pohited npon tbo Murillo became cnamoored of this ladV; but his dif-. 
greatcrporthin of them tiAiptnral subjects, and por^pits fldence, which was datteeded only t^hls merit, re* 
of saints, and on the remaiuder landscapes, animris, and tstrained him ftom aspiring to ah winanoe w|th one 
flowers. He then hastened to CAdiz, where he fbnnd no whose rank in Ufe.was sb superior to his ow>. It is ' 
difficulty in disposing, of Ms pictures i and returning to related, howerer, that, having been requratetT to paint ‘ 
Seville with ttieir product in his purse, he remained an altar-piece for tlje church of San Geronimo atrllas, ; 
i j tiierc only a sufficieat time to acquaint his brotlit||. he made so exiict and beautiful a portrait of Donna i 
i: witii his intention to travel, and then wended his wa^r Biutriz, in tiiA countenance of an angel, that i^o lady, ! 

I: on foot, with an anxious, yCt hopeful heart, towards on being infixyied thereof, bestowed her aflecrions on j 
I. Madrid. He was now twenty-four years of age. the painter, wyo had thus proved his attethment to 

* . On his arrival at the Spanish niotropolis, he intro- her; and they were shortly afterwturds inarriecL This : 
duced himself to Velasquez, chief painter to Pliilip IV., happy event was but the prelude to the astouishing 

I; who was highly esteemed not only at court, but uni- success whicli attended Mq;rlUu’s.future career. Seville ! 

I vcrsally, ns an artist of transcendent merit, and a good became iuiurned with the productions of his pbdcil; , 
i, and high-minded man. Velasquez received Murillo with and it ia worthy of Mconl, that tiie highest price lie ' 

{' tlie kindness wiiidi was natural to him; and havinif reueived for any picture was I.'i.OfS reals, or aiwut 
heard ids simple history, he entered warmly into his L.!6(>, for the justly eelcbratcd picture of the miracle 
I ^ feelings, and insisted that he should become his guest, of thc^loaves and fishes, painted fur the hospital of l,a 
' In the palace, galleries, and coUection.s of Madrid, and Caridad at Seville; whilst for an almost equally prized 
, af the Esctirial, Murillo beiield, for the first time, some painting, formerly in the Franciscan monastery, lie was 
of tlie most coiebrated works of the gre.it Italian an<i only paid SriOO reals, or Ii.2.'5. For the great picture of 
‘ other masters: tlie dpiiglit of tlie young artist may lie Suji Antonio di* Padua, for tlie "liaptismal altar of the 
. easily eouecived. His generous patron, Velasquez, oh- catliedval of Seville, he received 10,000 reals, or L. 100 
. tiiinod fiir him every facility for copying tliose valnalile sterling. •' 

■ mo<ieU: and during the three years of his residence Eleven years after his return to Seville—that is to say, 
in Madrid, lie, inanifosted his great avtistical powers, in IG.'iS—Murillo formed the project of establishing an 
Velasquez watched the reni.wkable progress of tho youth academy of painting in his native city, lie met with 
with the grciatest interest, and brought under the king’s much opposition from HerreVa, and other artists, who ' 
notiee copies made by the latter from three pietures hud studied in Italy, and who were unwilling to snp- 
' —one by Vandyek, another by llnbens, and a tliird by port an artist who had never quitted Spain, as the 
irimrclf. ’I’hcy were greatly admired by the sovereign founder of a^ltool of painting. But his genius and ' 
and his court; and Velasquez strongly recommended porseveranol vanquished every obstacle, and on the 
Murillo to go to Uonic, proposing not only to give him 1st of January KlCOthe academy was opened, Murillo 
letter# of introduction to endnent individuals in tb-.t lieing its first president, though, with the modesty and 
city, but otfering him the pecur’ '.ry means m' accoui- generosity by which he was ever distinguished, he .. 
plishing tlie jouniey, and of rc.'-.iing at Uoine coiiimo- placed .th^ name of Ifeirera—who had yielded to. the 
(iionsly, Tliesn generous projiosals were, liowever, do- force of haa reasonings—at tlio bead of tlie list of the , 
eliiK'd! no doubt Murillo felt uiiwiiliiig fartlicr to avail mcmliers of the asadomy. 

hiiiisetf of the bounty of Velasquez, and, impressed with Murillo’s fame may be considered to Itave reached its | 
.aratitude for the invalu.able protetjtion and friendship height between tlie years ItlTOand 1680, during which I 
' (<f bis disinterchted patron, be took an affectionate leafe period lie painted his ccicbrattal pictures uf the prodigal 
of him, and rtdui’iieil to Hevillo. son; our Savi-'ur niiTimulonsly feeding the five thousand, 

Among other rtasons which it has been .supposed in which there are a great uumlter of figures in a variety 
'' weighed with Murillo in proilueing this fixed resolution uf groups and attitudes, and wliieh is remarkable for ; 

' i to 1 ctiint to his native city, without fulfilling his origi- llio beauty ami incllowness of tiie eolaurhig; Moses | 
nal intention of visiting Italy and otlier countries, there striking the rock; and St Thomas distributing alms to 11 
is one which appears to have licun very natural; namely, the poofs bJurillo is said to have preferred the latter i! 
that, liaving had access in Matlrkl to a number of tlic to all ids other works. Ills grand picture of Muses '' 

; works of tlic first masters of every school, and haviug striking the rock, displays, with gtreat power, the varied 1 • 
i enjoyed the wivantoge of studying .md copying theni sensations of the multitude. Some are full of anxiety j 
'j under the eye and with tlie advice of Velasquez, he felt tor the fnlfiiiuent of Uie hoped-for miracle, crowds ot- | 

' that the object of his departure ftom Seville hail been Israelites are seen rushing towards the rock in oriier 11 
: nttiiined, and was drawn towards tlie place of bis birth to assuage their thirst, wliilst tlie exercise of Divine |' 

; by the desire to enrich it with the productaons of ins (stwer is emispicuuusly uauifested in the flow of water j | 

• genius. from the rock. l! 

; The first employment he obtained after his arrival at It was about thil period, too, that he painted for ' 

; Seville, was to point eleven historical pictures for tiie the Hospital do la Caridad, at Seville, the admirable :' 

I tlmstro-ehico, or smaller cloister of tlie Franciscan con- pictuie of Santa Isabel, queen of Portugal, visiting the 1' 

1 vent. He was not, however, engaged by tlic friars to paint sick and infirm ptxir: it is now in tiic colleution of the ; 

I those pictures because they considered him to be supe- Koyal Academy of San Fernando at Madrid. Nothing '. 

rior to the other artists resident in Seville, but, on the tan be more ttwchiug than this picture. Tlie eye rests j ‘ 

I i contrary, in consequence of the backwardness of those with di^ight upon the ^ure of tlie pious and youtliful 
; painters to accept tiio very moderate aum at the disposal queen, wlio is pevsoually perfbrining the charitable office ! 

, ..of the community. Murillo being applied {o as an of fitteoding to a yoattt afflicted with tlie lostiisonie 
I' artist of inferior grade, consented to paint tlie pictures distempi'r colled a iir;iVf9iV~ coun- | 

I oil tiie proifered teima Tliey were wi admindily exe- tvnance seems illunflllla by the most tenoePVmdMtene- 
cuted, that they tiecamo the theme of universe praise, volent emotions, whilst with genijie care riic squeeze^ 
The author's mail; ^‘^psed that of aU till otiier some water upon tlie boy’s head firam a sno nge wltio a . 
painters in Sevjllefwd he was overwhelmed with ordera she holds in her hand. One m her ladies hdiis a (fiver 
for pietnvea. . ' . _ Wsin, in which the water u contained, whilst the i 

This Was ihdoed a ^umph; nor did his good fortune motlier of the yonth looks up with anxietp^, mingled .. 

‘Stop here. Having occasion to undertake a journey to with confidence and gratitude, towards the beuevfflent ! 
a small place ai a short distance firom Seville, called princess. Tliere are aeveral other figures in the pic- ! 
I’il itg, tb fiBtiitthlwICZ of his mother, from whom he Lad ture, all in harmony* with a subject wherein human i 
bhfil^d some lUt^Dtopnty, lie there saw Donna Bia- snfl'ering appears to be softened and aiiayed by the i 

^riz tie Cabrera y S^o^iSE. a lady of great beauty, presence, tenderness, and practical Cbristian ehaarity of ‘ 

and not only gifted with ti!||crior qualities of mind j the royal visitant This beautiful composition rivets | 
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the attention of the beholder, and leaves a lasting im 
pression on the mind. 

But our linits v'ili not admit of an attempt to enu* 
mcrate the woVw of this celebfated and truly originai 
Spanfth painter, pis Scriptural pieces, wliich he 
painteuVu great numbers, are universally and justly 
admired; tliey are to he found in the best collections 
both'in Spain and other countries. Notwithstanding 
the vicissitudes which Spain has undergone, and the' 
numlH!r of valuable paintings of alt thtf masters whicli 
w ere abstracted from Uiat country in mrious wajvi in 
tin- course of the wars by which it hair uulisppily been 
.aillictcd, the far greater proportion of Murillo's pictures 
still adorn the public galleries, churclies, and private 
(X)lh«tion8 of Ills native codntry. 

Murillo w'as commissioned j?y Philip IV., king of 
Spain, to paint .several historical subjects: tliosc pic¬ 
tures were highly esteemed j and liaving been afterwards 
sent to Rome as pre.sciils from his majesty to tiuk pope, 
the Italians were so innch struck with their excellence, .| 
that tliey gave Murillo the title of tlie second I’aul 
Veronese. Tlie altar-pieces of many of tiie convents 
and cliurehcs of Madrid, Seville, Cordova, Granada,' and! 
Cadiz, wore paiuted by Murillo; ami even some of those*! 

Pianders were sent thither from Spain. His por¬ 
traits and landscapes are also excellent.* Altiinugh 
Murillo was so liiglily distinguislied as a p.unt<‘r of 
Scriptural .md liistorical suhjecU, his talent in anotlier 
branch of the art w-as extraordinary, and peculiar to 
himself, and has justly added to his ecleliTity. His 
portraits and groups «>f Spanisli {K'asant and heggiir 
l>oys, drawn after mitiire in si variety gf attitudes and 
actions, stieh as }>laying at games. &ff>igrc so tr^ly 
cliaractcristic, that all wlio have visited Spain, duw’ti to 
tiic present day. are struck witli their identity. A gen¬ 
tleman who iiii.l resided some years in the peninsula, 
on visiting a g.illory where tliere was one of tlieso groups 
by-Murillo, exclaimed to a friend by wlioni he was 
accompanied whiai the picture caught his eVc, ‘ I liave 
seen tliose hoys, tliose very boys, in* Spain I’ tjo true 
to life and nature was 'Murillo. 

Nnrneruus cujiies of his pictures have lH‘en disposed 
of to foreigners us originals, though many of ihc latter 
arc to be found in private and otlicr collections in Kng- 
liind, France, and other countries. In tlie Natiomd 
tlallery in London there are tiirec of Murillo's paintings 
- -a holy family; St .Tohn, wlicn a child; and a Spanish 
pea«ntit hoy. Tliey are well worthy of co^teniiilatioii. 

Murillo’s disposition—which was ciiaraetik'ised by 
gentleness, benevolciico, and all tlic attributes of a sin- 
e. re and practleal Christian — exercised no doubt a 
gre,it and softening induonec over ins choice of subjects 
for tlic exercise of the art in wliich he gained sneh tiigli 
renown; and it is worthy of reconl, tliat suell was tlic 
elasticity of his virtuous miinl, that iu.stead of lioing 
vain of the praises he received, they oiilji stiniubited 
him to increase Ids efl'orts attam {lerfection. Even 
wlieu compared with the great Italian masters, tliis 
eminent Spanish painter stands nnsuniassed. Ho wim 
fieeuliarly linppy in drawing women and chiidreif. His 
stylo is graceful, the composition of his pictures well- 
stndied, the attitudes of his figures varied and corrcc^ 
their expression natural and attractive, tlie ijfapcries 
elegant. All the subjects he^/nado choice of, though 
brought forward with great skill, have a character of 
beautiful simplicity. Ills colofiring Js soft and jinr- 
monioas,ugj^';;w4!'vJ.’lC.;:r3ll$i^^the rjemish with the 
' corr^tn£s of the Venetian scnwol; and the more his 
(paintings are studied, the more conspicuous does their 
l^tifi tly came. ., 

Towards the dose orthe year 1681, Murillo, whilst 
painting on altar-piece fbr the chapel of the Capuchin 
convent tH Cadiz, fell from the scaffolding, and was so 
seriously hurt-, that he was obliged to return to Sieville, 
where, after intonso suffering, he breathed his last on 
the _3d of April 1682, in the nlfms of his friend and 
piipil, Don Bedro Nunez de Villavicencio. Ills wife had 
died about twelve years previously, and beyond the for¬ 


tune 8h« brought him, his property was small. He be¬ 
queaths the whole to his sons. 

Among the pictures enumerated in his will, there 
was a portrait of himself when about thirty years of 
age, which was also the period when his marriage took 
place. It conveys a most pleasing impression of the 
amiable and gifted characteristics of the original 


OCCASIONAL NOTES, 
nnosiio rimLicATioNS. 

The withering ridicule bestou'ed by Horace upon lltet ■' 
rary imitators in ins one emphatic appellative, ‘ servile 
horf,’ has been rejicated times without number, and the 
veriest tyro is now aware that theirs is, of alt the sins of 
composition, the greatest Bat since Horace’s time, an 
feitirely new kind of literary imitation has come upon 
tlie field, one in which publishers arc primarily, and in 
general authors only secondarily, concerned. It con¬ 
sists in the presentment of works in direct imitation ol 
others which, whether from their originality and merit, 
or from their aptly subserving some public need, have 
met with success. The writings of Swift and Pope 
tell us of a brancli of ‘the trade’ devoted to this busi¬ 
ness early in the last century, with Edward Curl for 
its most cniiueiit professor. But it has, in onr time, 
reached a magnitude, compared with whieli its early 
liistory is as mewling infancy to a Ik-renles’a manhood. 

It is now aiisolutely inipossilile for tlic slightest origi¬ 
nality to be shown in any of the forms of paper and 
print, but it is immediately rim upon by scores of the 
bibliopolic pecus, and tossed and gored into a thousand 
deformations. 

There is a vast number of grades in this imitative 
power—altogether apart, it iimst be understood, from 
respectable efliirts in the line of fair competition—from 
liiiii who c.'in get up a siniilative novel or periodical, 
down to tlie poor serf who limits his efforts to the 
eoniitcrfeiting of a clever hook-cover. It is, how¬ 
ever, all one tiling in its ultimate character—an effort 
to come in for a sliarc of tlic benefits which some 
vijils of a iiappier kind arc supimsed to derive from 
their originality. One cannot but lie somewhat amused 
ill contemplating the pnieeedinga of these dullards. 
Tlieir private ratiocinations are of course simple enough: 

‘ There are Smart and Spritely—^midorstcawi to make 
a capital thing liy tliat magazine of tlieirs; can't wc get 
u]i soiiictliiiig of Uic saiiie kind, iuid take a sliaro of tlicir 
profits?’ Hero is the real pimcipleof action; but ot 
course the public must be teld something else. A pro¬ 
spectus acexirdingly deplores the .absenee of a eertiiin 
desirable eharactef in all existing periodicals. They are 
too utilitarian, and < 1*1 nut address tliemselves suflieiently 
to the feelings ; or perhaps they are too sentimental and 
do not condescend sufficiently to the affairs of common 
life. Anything will do that may serve to mask tiie 
real object—that of draining away a portion of the 
patronage testuwed ufion Smart and Spritely. Some- 
tiuios even a tone <if censure is assumed towards tho 
parent works. Tliey are misleading guides: much need 
has the poor public to be rescued from them. Here is 
tho pure and clean tuber at lastl An instance could 
actually be siiowii of this kind of swagger being as- 
suiiicd, where the exteeme meanness had been de- 
scendedsto of stealing part of the name, as well as 
imitating tlic form, of the work rivalled. 'VFhat an odd- 
idea—pretending to a superior virtue over tho puhliua 
tiun forln'liicii it was willing to he mistaken I But sncli 
is tlie &atui'e of the herd in general Capable of the 
sneakety of a direct imitation, they seem to be capable 
of any inconsistency in working it out. Hence all the 
progeny of successful works are more or less parricidal 
in their tunc. The parent is astonished to find twenty 
images of himself putting on a hostile frown against' 
him. and tliat faults and'failings in hia|bhnracter, which 
the world never could see, are at le^h i itic t ajjmd 
exposed by his own children^ -# '' <« 

To acliiovo Ian end wijJt'uM^ufortunate polypoid 
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animal, the public, is of course the real inteiltion of charity. It is Mr Wright’s custom to attend in the prison 
these breaches of the fifth commandment. The public, of Manchester every Sunday evening to wrform reli- 
to do it justice, means well, and dreams not of evil. ^ous services with the inmates, and exCort tliem to 

this just the more lays it open, to be practised upon rrformation. He thus becomes acquaintwi with wrti- 
the fraternity of imitators. The public wishes to be cnlar characters among tlieih; amUwhbn ttieir of 


shaved; it has hc.ard of a clever artist in that line near imprisonment expires, he endeavours, for suqIT as he 
the Blue Posts; it seeks the slwp according to a de* has a good opinion of, to obtain a restoration to society. 
Bcrintion it has cot. and blunders into one of four exactly i land to employment. The ininortance of this service to 


Bcription it has got, and blunders into one of four exactly i i^d to employment. The importance of this service to 
imitative barbers’ tabernacles which have been got up rpenitent maleAutor is of the highest consideration, as 
by the side of the meritorious original. The public has hU greatest difli^ty always is to rc>cstabUsh that con- 
heard of an amazingly clever cork-screw, which whips fidenee without wmich employment is not to be expected j 
•c^rki out of bottles as it were by magic, and it goes to nor is its importance less to society, seeing that, for 
provide itself with the admirable instrument: it does want of a ready access to a remunerative la£mr, many 
not get the genuine screw, but one made by a man with penitents are forced back upon their former courses, 
a similar name, and who, being a numskull, gives his During tim last five years, Mr Wright has got no feO'er 
wares only an appearance, but not the reality, of tlieir than seventy liberated pjisoners into employment, and 
pretended virtues. Again, the public is anxious to get Reconciled twenty to their friends; out of which united 
a certain pill, in which it has been taught, from its numbers only four have relapsed into error, and of these 


youth up, to place reliance; it sends for a three-shillings- one is agltiin reclaimed. What is aiso very striking, one 
nnd- 8 ix]K‘nce box, and is supplied with a base imitation, of the restored men uses the means and influence he 
louiMy proclaimiug on its cover, ‘ fie sure to ask for tiic himself now possesses to befriend others on their libera- 

true-blue antibilious pill, prepared by-Thns lion from prison, and actually has obtained employment 

D the public imposed upon in literature also. To every fur several of these unhappy beings—charity tlius, os it 
favourite work which it may desire, it has to make its were, reproducing charity. Altogether, these doings of 
w;iy through an entangling brushwood of similative a single right-hearted man, in the midst of a form of*; 
works, all pretending to be the true work iu the first society whicl^ tends to make everything professional, 
place; and in the second, if the first trick fail, to be and a source of gain, arc most wonderful; and we feel 
better. Every now and then its attention is attrimted bound to say, that wc have seldom heard of a philun- 
by a prospectus which will not be overlooked; for go thropist at once exhibiting such enlarged views, and 
wliere the public will, there is the xx^'teutous announce- reducing them to so happy and useful a practice, os 
mont Well, the pfiblic reads the advertisement, and Thomas Wright. 

(we shall suppose the thing referred to is a newspaper) ___ 

not being beliind the scenes in such matters, it yields a , sPEcruTon. 

kind of credence to the talc which it is told—as to in- A Trench newispajicr,makes the following statement: 
terests of its own to be advanced, and so (ijrth. It ‘ We learn that M. (le Rotliscliild has arranged an afliiir 
purchases; it reads ; half-recollecting ail the time that wdiieh will insure him the munoiK>Iy of tobacco not only 


iwe siian suppose me inmg rcierrca lo is a newspaper) ^ ___ 

not being beliind the scenes in such matters, it yields a , sPEcruTon. 

kind of credence to the talc which it is told—as to in- A Trench newispajicr,makes the following statement: 

terests of its own to be advanced, and so (iirth. It ‘ We learn that M. (le Rotliscliild has arranged an afliiir 
purchases; it reads ; half-recollcctiiig ail tho time that wdiieh will insure him the munoiiuly of tobacco not only 
there Avere very tolerable publications of that kind bo- in Trance, but throughout tlic continent of Euroiie. lie 
fore, even to the minutest sixx:i:tlty of character; rather lias fur some time liad agents in America to buy, by 
liary, howcA’Cr, about the fact; always looking fur the anticipation, tlie igro^'th of all the plantations for n great 
outcome of tlic great promise—when is the fun to begin? many years to come. Thirty millions of franca have 
Why, after all, the old work was just as good, or rather been appn.ipriatcd to this vast speculation. The news 
belter. Wh.at is the meaning of all tliis ? i)nly, dear l.is sx>rcad alarm among the capitalists who have cn- 
public, that a certain worthy person, who could not tered into contracts with tlie ri'yal tobacco manufactory. 


start an idea of his own, got up bidiind another man’s 
idea, and tried all lie conld to oust liim from the pos- 


I as it will soon be impossible for them to supply their 
tokacco at the stipulated prices.’ What an unheard-of 


session of ids own vehicle. There is nothing else in proceeding! One man, by wealth, to ac(iui|e a power 
the wliole matter. But only thou, silly public that of money-squeezing or taxing over every one of his 
thou art, coiildst never see it. fcllow'-ereatures^who is addicted to a by no means rare 

It is melancholy, too, this desperate struggle to get liabit! Tile Dutchman and German, who live in an 
bread reft from each otlicr’s mouths. It is not all atmosphere ot tuUaeco smoke; the Parisian gentleman, 
shivisli meanness of soul. Uften there is ingenuity of who coiiM not want his cigar; the operative, to whom 
no inconsiderable amount expended in getting up a the short pipe is equally indispensable; the old woman, 
p.issiiblo imitative work. Often wonderful sacrifices of who avouU iierish without her tabaticre; all to become 
cax>it!il and labour are made to thrust the secondary liable to a siiirering in purse fur the benefit of M. de 
work into the saddlo of its primary. It was lately Uothschild, because M. de Rothschild happens already 
stated that an imitative weekly noivspaper had caused to possess overgrown wealtli. Is there not something 
an outky of twenty thousand pounds, the return of alarming in this nnmmuccmsnt, as if we were now to 
wliich was one of the remotest of contingencies. What find the results of inaustry converted into the most 
heroisms these are in their way!—^perverted, misapplied, serious of tyrannies ? Why, at this rate, it would only 
yet still heroisms—elements in what might, associated reijuirc flie profits of the tobacco monopoly to enable 
with purer elements than acquisitiveness for seif and tlie monopolist to acquire a monopoly over sugar or tea; 
partners, constitute great characters. Oneteould almost the profits'of these united, to establish a monopoly of 
weep, over human nature thrown into positions so corn; and^hen we should liavc Mr D'lsrucli's ide;is (if 
wretchedly false, and the redemption from which * the Coming Man’realised with a vengeance—the ali- 


to a living philanthropist is to be deprecated %t i 
seems necessary, on oftior considerations, ^at pu bacit) 
should be given to the proceedings of the now not uii 


weep, over liuman nature thrown into positions so corn; and^hen we snouid nave Mr i) Israeli s iae;is (ir 
wretchedly false, and the redemption from which * the Coming Man’realised with a vengeance—the ali- 
Bcems, for the present at least, so hopeless. ^ ment of the human race depending on the will and 

pleasure of an individual,%nd he a member of the house 
A FBISON PHrLAMTHBOPlST. 0 f IgrocI 1 Such may j* it is 

Good is extinguished when it is rewarded. Even Praise theoretically possible; ni(a,'’on a simply philiisojihidil 
to a living philanthropist is to be deprecatc(i %t it consideration, nothing could bo more curioas. The pro- 
seems necessary, on other considerations, that pul^ity fiigate monopolies granted to cemrtiers, in thdijasXi»~. 
should be given to the proceedings of the now not uii- teenth century, for base and seUj^ reasons, here recur 
known Thomas Wright of Manchester, who has attracted under totally dilTerent circumstances. Here reappeara 
the attention of official persons connected with the jail a power of onits over multitudes, such as exllted in 


of ithat town, by Ida unostentatious zeal in behalf of similar force only in tho earliest state of society. 

liberated culprits. *A locM papiw describes him os a mavnkr op mpresstvo idfas "’«* 

irr.iv. ii.-i;rg^. mm of taty, the overseer of a foundry, and manner op HKPBEssrNo idpas. 

anjkWnnndiMentinpilpqgjggatloni a-man, therefore, Mr Dawson of Birmingham, in delivering a lecture 

' yet a peffect hero of on Mr Bailey’s FssIim, mentions that, an a certain read- 


lumblo grade and mS 
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ing souioty, the poem went the vrholo round of the (the of which cemtuins un irritating oil), and a 
members wUtiout having ill leaves cut open. It was pecuOar kind of chestnut, the fruit being larger, but of 
ibr tho puriUHe of drawing attention tp the merits of ft. worse quality, than the European chestnut Tobacco 
this, neglectm production that Mr Dawson lectured, grows vdBiout cultivation; and- numerous aromatic 
It wH'a book, he B^d, onllfr for the initiate. All that plants AH the air with their fragrance. The hill- 
wc fciidw of Festua is^ that it is a long poem In an ox- sides, to tho very summit, are covered with rose-trees, 
-tremely mystical style, and contalmng many passages palms, and ferns as largo os shrubs. In consequence of 
which striko an ordinary reader as^rtravagant Yaf"- the summer heats, vegetation is apt to become scorched. 
We are willing to believe tlmt, to a cer^n class of minus, and this circumstance prevents the rearing of flixsks. 
able to go through with the perusal, pis poem will ap- Cattle, goats, and swine, are found in a wild state; but 
pear to possess merit far beyond tfbt tk many more for want of pasturage, they do not increase very raiddly, 
iiiteUlgilAe works. The remark we would make, how- although the natives arc not in the habit of hunt’:'.g 
ever, te this: Imw unfortunate, if this be a true and them. In their endeavour to colonise these islands, the 
greit poem, that it shu>ild not be appreciable b^* a French have met w'ith considerable difflcolty; and in an 
mater number of the .author’s fellow-countrymen! agricultural point of view, there does not seem ninch 
What a pity to present ono^ ideas in a style whic|i fcniptatinn to pursue their labours. Not a twcntietli 
wards off all but ‘the initiated!’ Is it ntilitari.anisnr part of the sunnee can be brought into cultivation, 
to say this? Be it so; but surely also it is common Moreover, tho spots whicli are capable of tillage nro 
sense. We ■feci tlie more concerned to express an small detached pieces, having no means of internal 


iiiteUlgilAe works. The remark we would make, how- although the natives arc not in the habit of hunt’:'.g 
ever, te this: Imw unfortunate, if this be a true and them. In their endeavour to colonise these islands, the 
greit poem, that it shu>ild not be appreciable b^* a French have met w'ith considerable difflcolty; and in an 
mater number of the .author’s fellow-countrymen! agricultural point of view, there does not seem much 
What a pity to present ono^ ideas in a style whic|i tcniptation to pursue their labours. Not a twcntietli 
wards off all but ‘the initiated!’ Is it ntilitari.anisnr part of the sunnee can be brought into cultivation, 
to say this? Be it so; but surely also it is common Moreover, tho spots whicli are capable of tillage nro 
sense. We ■feel tlie more concerned to express an small detached pieces, having no means of internal 
opinion on the subject, ^cause there is at present a communication, so that tho only method of going,^from 
ten<lt'nfy atnon^ young writers, in prose as well as one to another is by sea. 

poetry, to rush into a dark and Sibyllne style, which 'riie inhabitants construct tbeir huts of tlio yellow 
they evidentlv think extremely fine, when it Is only a bamboo, tastefully twisted together in a kind of wicker- 


blemish to the thoughts which they aim at expressing. 
It were very important, wc think, at tl;^ mouieiit, to 
hiive a just distinction laid down, in some autlioritatire 
quarter, between the respective values of tlie matter and 


w'ork, and thatch tliem with the long tapering leaves of 
the palmetto. These huts arc placed u]^n a stratum of 
stones, elevated a few feet above tlie ground, and are 
scattered about the valley without regard to regidarity. 


the manner of writing. It forcibly appears to us that generally under the shady branches of some lofty cocoa, 
the matter is transcendently paramount. So that it be Tlieir shape is a parallelograin. Tlie partitions which 
presented in terms wnich arc clear, and nut inconsistent serve for walls are only three feet high, supporting 
with any of the requirements of taste, the grand end a r(H>f which rises to a height of ten feet. The door 
seems to us accomplished. To profe^ anything else is, is almost always open; and the doorway is so low, as 
in our view, to prefer tho shadow to tliir'substancf, the to render it necessary to. stoop in onler to enter. Each 
tttiU)nng to the man. The writers of the last age were hut usually contains two or three families, with the cx- 


soiindcr on this (wiut than we : one used to say that a eeptiun of the royal residence, which the king’s family 
jierfect style was like the atuiusphcre—the medium for alone iiiliabits. This cabin is constructed with more 
seeing tilings correctly, bat itself invisible., care, and is of larger siso, than the others: it is here 

that the king receives the princijial men of his domi- 


.r.rr, » ..r.rvBt. . o » n/MT,.,-. 4 -v.t, uions. Every ouc ot tUc Marqucsaii islands low it", 

THE MABQUBSAS AND lllL MARQUhS.^NS. king, whose authority extends over all tlic other chiefs 

The following description of these islands and their in- of the island. These latter only rule in the hay where 
habitants way prove not an unacceptable sequel to the they live, wid their power is entirely circumscribed by 
Adventure of Herman Melville, wliich appeared iii our tlie limits of the valley. Indeed each vuUey may lie 


Adventure c 
last number. 


Herman Melville, which appeared iii our tlie limits of the valley. Indeed each vuUey may lie 
Till! facts are derived from the puldishcd regarded us cuntaining a separate and independent cum- 


iiarratives of individuals who have visited Nukuhevo, munity, who are in periietunl enmity with the inhiibi- 
the largest island irf the group, and the field in which' taiits of the other bays. The anUiwity of the ruling 
tlie French have rceeutly made atteiupte at colonisation jMiwers is firmly settled; and although living in familiar 
ill the I’aciflc. ‘ >• intercourse with those under them, tlieir persons receive 

Tins Marquesas were discovered, near the dose of the all the respect due to tlieir stations. They arc nidowed 


sixteenth oentury, by a*Spanisb navigator, who named witli arbitrary power: but there is no instance of tlieir 
tliem, in honour of his patron, the Marquis Mende(,-a de prerogative being abused. 'rUcir subjects are bomid to 
Ganete. There are thirteen isiauds, divided, by a ulian- supply all their wants—no heavy task, under a cli-iiatc 


uel of suiue breadth, into groups of eight and five; the so fair and fertile. Tho royal iiatliority iwsses by kero- 
largeat having a length of twenty miles, with a circuiu- ditary descent from male to male, 
ferenco of a^t seventy. The coast 'is armed witli Tho principal loud of the Kanoaks consists of the fer- 
proraontories, which teruinate^.in abrupt eiiffs, and meuted fruit of the bread-tree, and tlm preparation of 
render the greater part of the sliure inaccessible. A poee-poee, as tiiey term it, forms tlieir chief employment, 
chain of hUls, rising occasionally to a height of 3(HX) A pit, five or six feet deep, is dug iu the ground, 
feet, stretches from one end of each isliuid to the the bottom being roughly paved, and the sides covered 
other, and tlie promontories are offsiiuots from that with dry herbs. Tho fruit is tlien stripped of its 
(diain. The little valleys shut in between the ridges rind with the aid of the sharp edge of a shell, and it 
.are of a triamrular or semicireular shape, and afford is piereod through and through witli a splinter of wtxid. 


.are of a triangular or semicireular shape, {md afford 
the only ground capable ofveuitivatien in the islands. 


Thero are none of them more than a mile in width at {pit i?, filled about five-sixths with fruit thus treated. 


the point w here they op^ o u^ upon the sea, nor,.is anj* 
of gre^.qif "cVli'-mijles.' Bays more or less 

ci^veamnt arc found at tlie Mouths or these valleys, 
some offering^ a safe anchorage to vessels; but many are 
»foe.i^'^or too luucht' xposed to the wiads. 


The natives, who themselves Kaunoks, inhabit [ tiie po«e-poee is 


prlmtipsl food. Uran^, citreos, sugar canes, and lire is placed. Their cooking is to w.i)se 

guava-trees, gro# wild on the mountain Banks; and the fresh ffuit, add a^rtiog of ws, and mix'the tiro 
the soil also produces the cotton plant, the grape, trats^ in a trough made ouf^f the hollowed trunk of a tree. 


is pierced through and through witli a splinter of wtxid, 
in order to forward tlie process of fermentatkm. The 


and the whole is covered up witli herbs and large stones. 
At the end of five or sik mouths, the mass becomes 
chan/ed to a thick yellowish pasted exhaling a strong 
smoje of leaven, in which state it is called md. The 
fartfer fermentatiim has proceeded, the more excellent 


and it is asserted that in 


the vaUey plains, where they constrnet huts, very slmfiar romo nits there Is lUA that has be«i there fifty years, 
to thoa& of the West Indian negroes, uaiM the trees The forineirted mattinf is taken front the pit as it is 
and plants from which they derive their support—such required for usor A small pwtiaN is added to fresh 
os tlie co'-'Hi-nut tree, the banana, the sweet potato, fruit, and the mhctlfre Is baked jdu an oven, which 
and the bread-tree. The lasf of these furnishes their is nothing more tiian a hole ii^fAe giwusMi,.-.^ whic{^ 
principal food. Oranges, citreos, sugar canes, and fire is placed. 'Their cooking is to’^muise 
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! The whole in beaten with a atone peatle into a Imno^ 
geiicoiu) ponte. Tbia >• the Kannih tioUcacy r.3|l«4 
poeo-poeo. The paste hoa only ^ be tempered with a, 
little water in a ooU^h, and um food if ready fi^ uaoi 
.tlio superfluous Water being drvuik at intervals during 
the repost. The pooo>peee forme a tiutritloqi diet, some* 
what tort, but not disagreeable, even to European taste. 
The native mode of eating it is enrious, and requires 
j eonsiderable deatority of hand. Dipping tlie forefinger 
of the right hand into the dish, and giving it o rapid 
J. «twirl, they draw it out thickly coated with the nreparo- 
'' tibtt, and then, with a second pecultof flourish, they eon- 
I vey it to the month witiumt spilling a single drop. The 
i' awkwardness of Europeans, when attempting to eat 
poec-poeo in this fashion, generally convulses the nu- 
■ tivos with uncontrollable laughter. This prcparativii 
I is usually the only dish at their moats; hot sumotiuics, 

[ when they have for once laid osido tiieir oharocteristio 
'. indolence, they have the addition of pork or fish. Uoast- 
i I ing is the sole method of cooking with wliich they arc 
acqua*nted, for tiicy have no vessel capable of hearing 
the action of fire. Eish arc, for tlio- most jiart, eattm 
without any dressing, and are consideTed in titis way us 
a luxury. 

A fermented liquor called kavti, mvth from the root 
of a plant Iraaring the same name, is used in all the 
islands. The rout is citewed in tlie mouth so as to ex¬ 
tract thu juicu, and then spit out into a calaliasli. Tiiia 
is b11owc<1 to stand until fenuenlatiou takes place. The 


prautised: it is made to uxteud over the, wheu body t 
and the grudaUous of rank are uioiked by itoif resence, 
the great men having tlieir figures nearly bljfek with it. 
Veiy often the tattmnng of one side correimnnds with 
the ether: fiahes and ottier objects ouvftiriou^ mhu^od 
witli straight lines and curves. Wheu tlio wonttB^Me 
tattooed, which mely happens, it is only on thejr 
lagibs and lips, uotii men and women wear rhdely- 
carred boar or spfrm-whale tusks m tlicir ears by way 
of ornameiib 

The life led by tl^Marquesans is usually quiet and mo¬ 
notonous. To dissi^te the ennui inseparable from tlieir 
indolence, tliey sometimes assemble and form a circle in 
a squatting iHisition. Tiiey yieii strike their hands 
iigainst one unotiier, drawling out at tite same time ccjh 
tain inuiiotunous airs, whiej) call to mind the vesiwrs for 
tjPe dead in Oathedio eouiitries. Thnir songs are nothing 
more tlian bate narrations of some important event or 
piece of iitws. On all great ot-casions tliey have fes¬ 
tivals termed coZnas. Jii those they dance viuleiiHy io ; 
music on flutes and tambours, tlie only instruments tliey 
possess. Tile flute is a bamboo with an o]iening near 
tlio closed cud. They place the oiieniiig under one nos¬ 
tril, and having closed the other, they prodiioe a suigte 
note by blowing into tiie cane. Their tambour is m^e , 
of tlie hollowed trunk of a eocoa-nut tree, over the two 
cuds of which the skin of a siiark is spread. It would 
be diiSunit to imagine that anything very melodious 
could be drawn from these uncouth instruments. A 


liquor |s)sscsse8 the ooinbiiicd proiiertics of an acid and cohia is always lu-ld whenever a victory has been 
a narcotie. Tlie men drink it to sucli an elicess, tlmt gained. It is then that the iiorriblc cercniutiy of eating 
they are in a state of almost periietiial inebriety yet tho flesh of tlieir u^aiers takes place, tlie savage orgies 
u](-oliol<c liquors introduoed by foreigners arc alw'aya being,celeliratt-Jn5y tho liglit of fires at night, in the 
preferred. The people are fond of tolmcixi, but being midst of songs and danei^s. | 

tiM) idle to cultivate Uie plant in their own cuuidry, they 'I'bc piaiplc in the iliiTereiit liays are almost always at i 
receive tlieir supplies from whalers. Tliey are aicus- war witli one aiiotlicr. 'i'hcir hostile expeditions are j 
tomed to form a smoking jiarty in one of their huts; usually made in thu iiiglit: then it is Uiat an invading j 
tlie piiKi is passed fnmi mouth to utputh, as no one parly advaued^ in silence, and endeavours to surprise | 
iidiiilcs tiie smoko more than three or four times at the iidiabitants of a neighbouring bay. All who resist I 
once. Tlie Kanuaka fish witli iiooks and witli nets are slidu; but everything that ••■an be ettrried away is | 
by torchlight i tliey liavo also a third plau of taking removed, indudiiig men, women, and cluldi'eii. TlH-se j 
fish, whieii sucuecds very well. They go at flow of n^'UirMons are often undertaken without any previous ; 
tide to tlio rooks, wliere they know that the finny tribu pmi'ncation, and solely with a view h' )irueare human 
arc tilentiful. Whilst some hold a net stretched out finsh wlicrewith to celebrate a coiiia. Wtien an attack 
underwater, ethers phinge into tlie sea, and (hiie the is made in o]k-ii day, and there is no attempt to siir- 
lish hiwards tlie net. The pursuers then seize tliem, prise, the two parlies utter feriieiuus cries they ad- 
and ontiiiarily bring three flsli to shore, one in each vancu, Du thesu occasions they uiiiku little use of their 
liaiid, and one in the mouth. To take bonitoes and fly- bludgeons, theirsweajxms jieiiig ciiicfly firearms, pro- 
ing-fish. they simply fashion a bit of mothcr-uf-puari cured from flte crows of Kitgiish or Auierieaii wiialers. 
iulo a hook, 'i'he fish snap at theuubaited hook, inhig Tlie followiiig is Mr licrnian Melville's description of a 
doubtless deceivod by its colour. warrior cliief in his native coslmiie :—‘ Uis aspect was 

ill geiiural, the Marquesans are tall aud well-made I but inipusiiig. The splendid long drooping tail-feathers of 
tlieir strength by no means corresponds witli tlieir fine tlie tro)iieal bird, thickly interspersed with tlie gaudy 
figures. This is owing to their diet being almost entirely plumage of the cock, were disiiusud in an immense up- 
vegetaUo. and to their abstaining from exercise. Tlieir rigiit semicirele^upon his boad--t)teir lower extremities 
jibysiognouiy is between that of the negro and that of being fixed in a crescent of guinea-beads, wiiich siumued 
tlie Knropean. Theyareall—men, women, and children the forehead. Aroimd-Jiis ne4c were several ciiornmus 
--excellent swimmers. They tlirow'themselves fear- neuklaees of boar-tusks, polished like ivory, and dis- 
Icssly into the vrator several times a-day, and although posed in such a manner, as that the longest and largest 
in a stato of perspiratioB, tliey sufier no harm. They were upon his capacious diesi Thrust forward througli 
are also dexterous eUmbets of trees, making the ascent the large afiertures in his ears were two suudl and 
like monkeys, witli the hands aud feet only. The fiiieV-shaiied Bjicrm-whale teeth, presenting tlieir cavi- 
men wear a girdle of Uqia, a species of atufil' made from ties in front, stuffed with freshly-plucked leaves, and 
the inner bark of the multerry tree; this girdle is suffi- curiously wrought at the tfilicr end into strange little 
eiently long to pass twice rou^ the body. TaasiUfihir images and devices. The|e barlmric trinkets, garnished 
vestment the women add another piece of tapa, witli in this manner at their open e-yfremiti o^ and tapering 
which tliey drape themselves not udTrequently in a and curving round to a 

graceful maunfir. T%e transithai from barbai^i to net a little a pair of ^nucopias. 'iThe loins of tlie 
civilisation is always ludicroua. in those teys wl^re warrior were girt about with heavy fidds'e^ a dark- 
Kuropeans have ob^ned a footing, the Kanuaks anay coloured tapa, hanging before add behind, in tCn-'toftr - 
themsdvea in the cast-off clothing of their viritiM f but ot praiik'd tassels t wliile anklets epd bracelets iTC curling 
when they retire inland, they reimnie tike garment to human hair completed his uniqne costume. In bj| right, 
which they are .most ooouttomed. The men go'bate- bamd be grasped a beautifvdly-carved paddle-s(icar, 
heiuled, and wear llie hair eat many odd fashions nearly fifteen foot in length, made cd the bright koar- 
ftome liave merely sMmft on the top of tlie head ; others wood, one end sharply pelted, and tlie othea^ttened 
liavo t>a^rtifU,'1l»e imujunfii ride: tome cut the hair on like an oar-blade. Hanging obliquely from bis girdle 
onw^dg only ( other? d5KMt»?ut it at all, bjpt collect it by a loop of sinuate was a riclily-decorated pipe: tlie • 
behind, and bind it togetwr. Ttdtooing is univenally slender reed forming'its stem was cofimred with a red 

* < • * 
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i pigmcfii<^r and round it, as wdl as the idol-bowl, fluttered ver/easy. The moon is watched to indicate the lapse 
i little stA'amers of the thinnest tapo. But that which of time; and the bread-fruit tree enables them to calcu- 
I was most |cmarkable in the. appearance of the splendid late roughlf the period of a year, since about three crops 
i islander, was the elaborated tattooing displayed on u^ery of fruit arc equal to thirteen lunar mouUis. As fur tlie 
nmtVlimk All imaginallle lines, and curres, and figures, reckoning of past time, the epochs by whicli tliey dale, 
wer^ielinoated over his whole body; and, in their gro* are irregular and uncertain, Tliey calculate by gone- 
i tesque rariety and infinite profusion, I could only com- rations—a mode only adopted by certain families who 

■ pare tliem to the crowded groupings^f quaint pattc^ pretend to a greater antiquity than the rest, and by the 

wo sometimes see in costly pieces jpf lacework. Tlie royal house. In these families a sacred cord is pre- 
most simple and remarkable of all tfesc ornaments w,as served, to whtdi a knot is added whenever tlie head of 
that whidi decorated the countenaiifc of the chidf. Two one of them dies. . * 

■ broad stripes of tattooing, diverging from tlie centre of Tlic language is described as very poor. Tlie-iil- 
j his shaven crown, obliquely crossed botli eyes—staining phabet includes 6nly fourteen of our letters j but there 
I the lids—to a little bclqw either ear, where they unitetl arc others which it is impossible to express exactly in 

' I With another stripe, which swept in a straight line along English. 

, i the lips, and formed the base of the triangle. T^ie 
warrior, from the excellence of his physical proportions, 

‘ might certainly have been regarded sis one of nature’s FATIIER BLACKHALL’S SERVIOiS. 

noblemen: and the lines drawn upon ids face may pos- „ 

sibly have denoted his exalted rank.’ must auticoe. ^ 

The Kaniiaks’ treatment of their sick is in the highest ‘ A Brief Narrative of tlie S'jrvices Performed to 
degree cruel and unnatural Instead of giving assistance. Three Noble Ladles, by Gilbert Blackball,’ is one of tlie 


FA'rrtER BLACKHALL’S SERVICES. 

FIRST ARTICLE. 


‘ A Brief Narrative of tlie S'jT vices Performed to 
Three Noble Ladles, by Gilbert Blackball,’ is one of tlie 


every one shuns the invalid; and if he is thought to be at books printed by the Spalding Club in Ahenieen. It 
all in the way, he is taken to some distant spot, whither alforils some curious peeps into the state of society 


it is thought sufficient to carry him food at intervals. 
It is also a custom of tlicirs to preparo tlic dying man’s 
coffin before his eyes; and, what is still more incredible. 


in tlic north of Scotland in the first half of the seven¬ 
teenth century, especially tiiose families by wliom the 
Catholic faith was still adlicred to. The reverend 


when they sec idm about to render up his last sigli, they father is an arrant gossip. He is curious in tile evorv- 
placc a bit of moistened tapa in his mouth, whilst the day pursuits, the tempers, tlie occupations, imy, the 


place a bit of moistened tapa in his mouth, whilst the 
' I fingers of some friend are employed in closing the lips 
11 and nostrils. Death of course is the iniincdiate ('onse- 


day pursuits, the tempers, tlie occupations, imy, the 
clothing and feeding, of tliose with wiiom lie was con- 
ceriicil Moreover, he was an ill-requitcd man. He 


qucitce. This proceeding has its o^^ii in the notions had the iiigliest possible opinion of his own merits 
wliich they entertain as to tlie nSfcdrc and I'uture and exertions; but he did not find other people ready 
destiny of the soul They si^posc that tlic soul, tlic to acknowledge his claims; hence he set them forth, 
principle of existence, lias'its seat in the epigastric rc- with all due precision and ininutencss, in a narrative 


with all' due precision and ininutencss, in a narrative 
i' gion, and escapes from the body along witirtiie parting wliich fills a considerable quarto volume. Had lie not 
I breatli. They therefore believe that, by shutting tlic liecn a wcak-niindcd man, occupying hiuiself in trifles, 
j orifices tlirough wliich the breatli is sent', tliey prevent lie probably had gained a great reputation by some 
! the egress oi the vital principle, Ai’liieh remains in its folio volume, written in Latin, against Luther and John 
I place, and continues to live, until the body has unlirely Knox, but we would not have had tlic curious pictures 
i wasted away. During tlie period of decomposition, of national custums and grotesque incidents with wliich 


Knox, but we would not have had tlic curious pictures 
of national custums and grotesque incidents with wliich 


another body is in process of creation in a far-distant his garrulous narrative supplies us. The first person to 
island, where all the goixl things of tliis life arc found w'liom we find Fatlicr Blackball performing iiis services 
in abundance, and tlic soul flies thither as soon as its is the I.ady Isabel Hay, dangliter of the Earl of Errol 


old habitation is completely dcstroj'cd. If deatii were 
allowed tes steal upon its victim in tlie natural way, tlie 


'I'liis lady, after tier mutlier’s deatii, went to France in 
1G30. A certain Mr James Forbes was her fatlicr’s 


. soul would escape from its reecptaclc, wander into friend and correspondent iu France, and site was, its 
, empty space, and die of inanition. Peatl) being thus mercliants say, ‘ consigned to him.’ He appointed 
i hasteneii, the bwly is anointed for several days with Blackliall her ixinfessor;‘which he did repent thereafter,’ 
cocoa-nut oil and tiien conveyed to a solitary hut called as Blackliall says; and indeed tlie chief puriiort of the 
! a tmiriii, prepared expressly for it. (Jarc is taken to narrative is to describe the cflbrts which her spiritual 
: pliwc poce-poee, and whatever else the soul may require adviser made to protect her from tiie unseasonalde ad- 
j for its sustenance, in the inside of the coffin. With regard dresses of Mr Forbes. There is much curious niulter 
i to children, however, tlieir bodies are not carried to a in tliis pan of the father’s narrative; but we must 
\ moral, but are deposited in a kind of ^gskut, which is pass from it to anotlicr portion of liis adventures, in 
suspended from tlie hranches of a cocoa-nut tree cape- wtiicli we think tlie reader will probably Ix! more inte- 
cially devoted to this purpose, t. , rested. 

Notwitlistanding tlicsc .and otlicr superstitious ob- At the conclusion of his engagement with Lady Isa- 
servanccs, the idea of religion is but faintly/Icvclopcil bcl, he received an application from the Lady Frcii- 
' among the Marqiicsnns, AVooden images, rudely carved, draught, celebrated for the suspicion under which site 
I have been occasionally seen; yet worship is but seldom, fell, a few years before, of having set fire to her house, 
j ."ind then only coldly, ofifereil to them, indeed the poor in order to bum Lord Aboyne in it.* 'The horror of 
1 images are ciiifcd and kicked about in the most irre- this event appears to have deterred the reverend father 
! verent manner, just like &ny other block of wood or from Buch_ a connexion. Ho says—‘lifyLadyof Froii- 
I stone that may lie in the ^yay. A class of priests draught did send to me, praying me to come to her, for 
\ and priestesscse^l^jy^ue, ranking next the royal the frire she had before was lately departed from this 
j nprsotwsS^^STnHrTuncrljifs have nothing at all to life. I refused absolutely to see her, because she was 
, do with the observances of re%ion. They are occupied suspected to be guilty of the deatii of my lord of 
! in pttblisliiiit; the commands of tile king, ill presiding at Abwne, who, seven years before, was homed in the 
festivals, r-^d in imposing taboo; which cosHoofFrendraught: whether she be guilty or n'pt, God 
I last operation consists in declaring that certain jieTsonC .knoweth, for that bath not been yet discovered.’ Fate 
! things, or places, are sacred, and thenceforth it ii un- determined that, instead of the suspected murderess, he 
>' lawful ro toucih the persons and things, or to place the should ally himself with the Dowager I^jidy Aboyne, the 
j foot in those places. The high priests also undertake widow of the victim; and lie entered the Bervice.of'^is 
I to foretell •events, uid are frequently consulted previous truly noble and religious lady' aboist the middle of July 

I to a battle. —- * - 

I J Their division of the seasons is simply into wet and *8«a an aspount of th!Bstniiim,',tagadyliitoiner sertisi^-the 
dry, and mdced'auy cxacter partition would not be Journal, voi. iv., loi (No. ism. ‘ 
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I 163S. Though tho Roman Catholics were a proscr' 

I body through Scotland genendly, tho Marquis of Huni^y, 

I and some other Catholic lords in the north, possessed al 
I considcrnble extent of feudal power for the protection of 
I Bieinscivcs and ^eir adherents; and such a person os 
i iulackhall, if not absolutely secure, would be removed 
I from many causes of apprehension 1^ such an allitonce. 

' In addition to their claims on the respect of the people 
i i as their spiiitnal advisers, these priests could foiipd on 
I' the dangers and hardships they were perpetually liable 
^to; and as they were execrated and hunted beyond 
iT the&c own community, they seem to have obtained the 
'' greater privileges, immunities, and benisoiis within it. 

I' In his new appointment, tho reverend father loses none 
1 of that spirit of inquiry and interference regarding 
' small matters for which he has already appeared so 
! conspicuous. Wc find him thus describing Ius*positiou 
in tho household, and the order he thought fit to take 
I cnnconiing it ‘ I did cat in my chamber as they who 
I were before me used to do: four dishes of meat was the 
: least that was sent to me at every meal, with ale and 
I wine conforming; which I thought superfluous; but 
’ knowing the noble disposition of tlie lady, who gave 
1 the order herself for oil this tables, as well of her servants 

I us her own, 1 would not so soon utter my mind, until I 
; should know b«Uter how my admonitions would l)c re* 

' ceived. I asked my man what was done with the relics 

' ofniylahlc. He answered me boldly that he sold them, 
and said the relics of priests were duo unto their 
then. When I did itire you, said I, did I promiao 
: yon sucli casualties? No, sir, said ho;^ut it is 
’ tlie custom of this house, jts all the servants will hear 
' witness 'J'hey arc fools, said I, and not captkblc to 
, bear witness who give testimony to tlieir own preju- 
• dice. What prejudice is that to thee? said hp. kfy 
liuly doth bestow the meat upon you, and oskcti no 
|! count of it back ugain; so what you leave, 1 think 
, should be for me rather than for any otlwr body. If I 
:! did buy the meat myself, said I, was 1 bound to give 
jj you alPthat rested over luy own sufllsancc, so that I 
I! could not bestow it in .any otlicr way after you had got 

II your sufHsance of it? No, said he; you might dispose 
1 1 of it at your own pleasure, and so doth niy lady, who 

wills j our man [to] get what you leave. No, said 1; iny 
. '■ liuly wills, and 1 likewise, that thou carry to the kitchen 
j I nil that I ktavc, butli meat, bread, and drink, that all 
1 1 may servo, tho common table; and go thou to it, and 
ji there hike your part of all, as the others do. And if 
i I tlxiu dctcniuiic anything another way, thou slualb nut 
: I serve me one hour longi-r. 1 told my lady afterwards 
] this dialogue which passed between my man and me, 

; I whereat slic did laugh well; and this 4id acquire me tile 
1; atleetiuns of the servants, who grudj^d, but could not 
.; mend it; for tlicy knew that my lady would not take 
; 1 notice of such base things, mucli less correct them.’ 

The. iicople in tho neighbourhood scorn not to have 
j bitcii in general Roman Catholics ; for the fatlicr com¬ 
plains mucli of their imiioTtunatc curiosity, saying 
that ‘ if he but opened the window, tltcy ran to see 1dm, 
as some monstrous tlung,’ and one woman declared she 
hoped to wash her hands in his heart’s blood. Aboyue 
castle stands near the village of Charlestown of Aboyne, 
close to the river Dee, and thirty miles from its mouth 
at Aberileoii. Eastward, descend fine sweeps of arable 
lau^ towards tlie coast, while to tho west begins iHie 
gi^at Highland range of the Grampians, There, in the 
close vicinity of their strongholds, tlw lands of Aboyne 
w'ore snhjec.'i to iierpetnal depredations by tho Highland 
reivers of tbe day. The lonely widow appears to have 
had but a st;anty retinue for so wild a iieighbourhdlid, 
and we find her obliged to add to the aciomplished 
Iflackitali’s titles of priest and chamberlain, that of cap¬ 
tain of her castliv He describes the manner in which he 
repelled one of tlfcs^invasious; and it is clear that his 
ownj^ruwess on the qpcasion has flbt been neglected by 
tlie liMti>{lan.' -VAien'Visitation by friends was of the 
follq<vin^ character, the^tnos of an inroad from neu¬ 
trals or enemies may be anticipated;— ' 


‘ The very first that obliged us to make us^f our 
arms were the Marquis of Huntly’s* own men of Bade- 
noch. They had bran at Aberdeen getting arms, some 
Torty,or thereabout, with their officer, ^omiis Gordon, 
a proud and s^ucy rascal. They, coming up the no^i 
side of tlie water of Dee, came to Aboyfie, and presyted 
themselves upon the Teat Hill; ami Thomas Qwdon, 
letting the rest there, did come with three others tef 


th?^ate, which I irfule to be kept fast. 1 sent Ttiomas 
Cordoncr, the portlr, to tlie gate to ask what they : 
desired., Tiiomas the officer answered boldly that they ! 
would lodge in the House, because they were ray lord’s ^ 
men, and tbe house was also his; and that the night > 
before they had lodged in tho place of Drum; whicli 1 ' 
knew to be false, for the laird of Drum was not a man, i 
to lodge such rascals in his house. When tlie porter 
toll me this so insolent answer, I did go to the ^te; for 
I fiad the key in my pocket, and did not give it to the 
porter, fearing that he might be so simple as to let them 
in, and wo should have had more pain to put them out 
than to hold them out. I'did t.ake with mo six good 
fellows, every one witli his sword at his side and a light 
gun in ills hand, and placed them ail on ono side of the 
alley that goes from the outer gate, betwixt two walls to 
the court, every one tlina’ or four spaces from another, 
and made them turn tlieir faces and the mouths of tlieir 
guns a slanting way. not right to the port, nor to the 
wall over against them, but a middle way betwixt tlieiu 
both, that they might see both at once. * * 

‘ When I had plaet'd tlieni tlius, and encouraged them, 

I did go to the gate with a btmded pistol in my hand; 
and before I did open the wickrf, I told them to retire 
themsi^ves, all ij^ronn, to speak to me: they did so. 
Thoiiuis Gordon oply staj^ed; the rest were retired only 
the matter of ten paces, ready to rush hi if he could 
have tlirustcd up tho wicket fully. Then I did open it 
a little, so that he might seo my soldiers in the alley. 
Before he did sec them, I asked them what they did 
come here to sdbk? He very eoiifldeiiUy said. We will 
SCO my lady, wlio we*kiu)w wid give us money, and 
lodge US; and with that was pressing iu bis shoulder; 
a^.d I, seeing his impudence, said. As you love your life, 
stir nut to win in, otherwise I will discharge my 
pistol in your heuit; and you sliall iiut see my lady, 
nor get aiiytliing from tier, unless it be meat and 
drink witlioiit the gate; but nunc of you shall come 
witiiin it, and go out again living. Sir, said Hb, we aro 
my lord's men, and this house is his, and wliy may we 
nut lodge in A ? llave you an order from my lord, says 
I, to lodge here ? Let me see his order. Sir, it is my 
lord’s will that wo lodge in his land. Then go seek ids 
lanil, and lodge in it; fur he hatli no land iiur house hero 
so long as my lady liveth; but if my lord were dwelling 
here himself, durst you present yourselves to his g^te 
to lodge witli him ? No, said l^c, we must respect my 
lord. You bascTellow, said I, should not ladies be re¬ 
spected as much as lotd^ and ignre. Bnt you have not 
so nuich honesty as to Kspect anybody. But put in 
your head, and see how we are prepared to receive you; 
and tell }%ur ueighlxiurs tliat you sliall get no other 
money here than tiiat which shall come out of these 
guns, nor lodging, unless it be gravc.s to bury you; and 
thermorc retire yourself, that 1 may shut the gate. lie 
retired lUiilcontcnted; .ind n^ lady did send meat and 
drink to the foot of the I’eat lldl, turbidding them to 
live upop her tenants, biitlxidc them lodge in taverns, 
paying what they should ,tii Wt slmuld 
nut go far unpunished, ^iicy ili|i so, and went'Hwa;^ 
the iioxt day peaceably.’ . 

The next visit was from a partythe elan Caisstp^ 
who were at first })crplexcd by tbo diplomatic skill of 
Bliickbaii, but had subsequently to*yield to bis warlike 
prowess. The marauders commenced openitiifts by 
plundering a tenant's house. 

‘ So wc marched with a dozen of guns, eiirt^^ mstols. 

• Tbo dooeaKd Lm-d Aboyne was son to this great noble, tbo 
ohlot of tbe clan Oordon. • 
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bip carabine. Before we went pet at the pate, th<^y, armed with gwonls, and target*, and gnus. When 
em wliat order I desired to be kept, wJueli was tlifiy hod aJl hwde their oaths to me, I ranked our 


and nl| 

I told 

this: weyiust seek by all means to surprise tliem ip. 
the liouse thundering; and‘to do it, we must march as 
tft'JIighlanderSfdo, evhty one after another, without 
any'-vurds among us.’ 

Blaokhail then gives all the necessary orders to his 
men as to where they were to plat* tlieraselves, so-as 
to guaVd teth door and windows; aftd says, ‘ How soon 
wo were in the court, I said with h loud voice, Every 
one to his post; wliieh was done .in the twiiricling of 
an eye. Then 1 went to the door,‘thinking to break it 
up witli my fbot; but it was a tlilek iloulile door, and 
the look very strong. AVhilat I was at the door, one of 
them did come to iiolt it; and 1, hearing him at IhMid 
shoot a pistol at him. Ih said afterwards that flic 
ball did piiss tiiroiigh tlie liair qf his head: whetherTte 
said true or not, I know not. 1 did go from the door 
to the windows, and back again, still encouraging them, 
and praying tliem at the windows to hold their eyes 
still upon our enemies, and to kill such as would lay 
their hands to a weapon; and to those .at the door to 
h.avo tlieir guns ever ready to discharge at such as 
would me.in to eomc fortli without my leave; and still 
1 tlireatencd to bum tlie house and them all in it, if 
they a‘ould not render themselves at my discretion; 
wliieh they were loath to do, until they saw tin- light 
bundles of straw that 1 had kindled to throw upon the 
thatch of the house; although 1 did not intend to do it, 
nor hum our friends with our foes. But if Male.olm 
Dorward, and his wife and servants, and his son John 
Dorward, and John Cordoncr, ell s^whom the fligh- 
landcrs had lying in bonds by tliein,'*lmd been'out, I 
would not have made any swuple to have burnt tho 
house and all the llighlnmlurs within it, to give a 
terror to others who would lie so brutal as to oppress 
ladies wlio never wronged tliem. 

They, nving the light of the burning straw coming 
in at the windows, and the kw-pers of tho windows 
bidding them surrenilcr tiieinselves before they be 
burnt, called for quarter. I told them they should not 
got other quarter but my discretion; imto wliicli, K’ 
they would submit themselves faithfully, they would 
find tho better qiiartor; if not, lie at their hazard. 
Thereupon I bade their captain come and speak witii me 
oil alone,'vitli his gun under hi.s ami, and the stock 
foremost; hut if any did press to follow him, they should 
kill both him and them who should pr.:ss t'' follow him. 
He did come out as I ordained, and trembled as the leaf 
nf a tree. X believe he ttiought we would kill him there. 

T did take his gun from him, an<l di.scliBrged it, and laid 
it down upon the earth by the side of the house. Then, 
after 1 had threatened him, and reproached their hi' 
gratltiule, who durst trouble iny lady or her tenants, 
who was, and yet is, the licst friend that their cliief 
Donald Cameron hath; l^r, said T, he will tell you how 
1 and another man of ray ladyV went to him wlierc ho 
was hiding liiniself with his cousin Kwan Cameron, in 
my lady’s land, and broiigiit them in croup h Aboync, 
where they were kept secretly for three weeks, until 
their enemies tho Covenanters had left off the seeking 
of them; and you, unthankful beast as you are, have 
rendered a displeasure to u^y lady for Iier goodness to¬ 
ward you. He pretended ignoranco of that emirtesy 
done to hia chief.’ Blackball then made him swear 
tliat |dl t^t(hi’vniii^riw*'¥ljMi,dered from tlic tenants 
slmuldDo restored, and what *^d been consumed should 
be paid for ;„aud also "hiade him swear by the soul‘of 
his faOuir that ncithi-r he, nor none whom be could 
hinaw, should ever • hereafter trouble or molest my 
lady or any of her Urnants.’ He then ordered every 
man 8e).arately to come out and take the same oath. 

’They did all come ont severally, and took the same 
oath as I bitd. commanded them; and as they did oome 
to me, I dischai^cd their gaiu, to the number of six or 
eiglit-and'forty, whicdi made the tenants convene to us 
from the parts t^ere ftie shots were beard; so that, 
before they had all come out. we were nearly as raasy as 


people like two hedges, five spaces distant from one 
another’s rank, and bnt one pace every man from an¬ 
other In that same rank, and turned the mouths of their 
guns and their faces one towards another. So as the 
Highlanders might pass, two and two together, betwixt 
their ranks; they passed so flrom the door of the hall in 
whichethey were, to the place where their gnns were 
lying all empty. Tliey trembled passing, as if they 
had been in a fever quartan.’ He and his men tben 
saw the marauders fairly off T^Adr Aboync's laiid8,'ahd, 
returning to Aboyn^ ‘ told my lady the event of our 
siege, wild was very joyful that there was no blood shed 
on either side,* 

The state of letter-writing is fully disclosed by tlie 
fact, that, in the space of eleven and a half years, i,.ady 
Ahoyne hatl only received two letter^ ami these were 
from two of her sister*. Indeed slie appears to have 
lived a most lonely, desolate life. At her death, all her 
care seems to have been that her daughter, her only 
child, might be brought up in the Catholic religion. For 
this purpose she had )ircvlou8ly charged Bhiekball with 
the care of her; .and manlblly did he redeem tho pledge, 
ns wc find related in the chapter entitled ‘ The Good 
(Ifflces done to Madame de Gordon, now Dame D’Attom* 
to Madame; by Gilbert Blakhnll, priest*—which we shall 
make tlie subject of a Separate patier. 


PAlTPtiJIi OOLONIBS OF HOLLAND, 

Kverv one must have heard •somcttiing of Dutcli hus¬ 
bandry—its format regularity, tlirift, and uiiparullelcd 
tidiness. Few, however, may bo acquainted with the 
agriculhinal colonics of Holland—those piiuncr est.'iblisli- 
incuts so pccnihu'ly adaphvi to the genius of tho country, 
and consequently so pregoiiiit with advantage not only 
to tho class for wdiom they are directly intended, but t<i 
the crminiuiiity in geiitTal. It is now upwards oTtwenty 
years since they were cstnblislicd, a time suffii icntly 
ample to test their value; ami wc readily avail our¬ 
selves of the narrative of a recent tourist,* to convey to 
our readers some idea of thoir system .and €‘cononiy. 

‘ The first place in Holland 1 went to visit e^mnccted 
with agriculture, was the ngricnltural colonics at Fre- 
dericksoord and 'Willemsoord. They were cstnblislicd 
wlien, after two years of great scarcity, a large propor¬ 
tion of the population were reduced to absolute desfitii- 
tion. iuid depended entirely for their snlisistence on the 
eliaritics of their more fortunate countrymen, .‘io pre- 
v.aleiit did the practice of begging become, Ih.at it was 
found ticcessa'y to do sometliing to relieve thus unfor¬ 
tunate mcii who Were willing, hut unable to get work. 
A society was therefore formed by a few iH-nevoUnt 
individuals, the object of which was to give employincot 
to men in tlii* deplorable condition. In carrying out 
tlicir purpose, they conferred not only an immediate and 
hosting benefit on the individuals in question, but ef¬ 
fected great national advantages; first, by stemming the 
spread of vice, wliieh would have been tho natural rain- 
scquencc of such destitution; and, in the second place, by 
increasing the national resources, in converting ro arable 
land a waste on which even a sprig of heather was 
scarcely to bo met with. Such was the origin of these 
Colonies twenty-four years ago. And nO one can trayel 
the road along which they are situated, without noticing 
the great ch<atige that has been effected on the face of 
tlie country by their establishment; atid the change is 
doi^My observed when we pass ftom the unimproved 
waste to the neat cottages which line the road,. From 
a wild barren coantqt, we enter at once a Utdo oasis, 
which bears every mark of prosjieritj^ neat cottages, 
betraying the Dutchman’s tMto iq, Crair clean appear¬ 
ance, crops os luxuriant as if nurti^l by a better :^oti, 
and gardens stocked with usefhl V|i^tdy,es,.and adorhed 
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I with a yariety of flowors. Each licliBe ia placed a^the 
: I road-side, in the middle of the plat belonging to it, and 
j directly opposite to another on the other side of the 
I road. Tlie bnildin^s are all in one; the part allotted to 
. tiic cow and pig bung built of wood, and the cottage of 
i urick. In tlic cottage are two tooma: one of them is 
' large, and answers the purpose of kitchen, dining-room, 
and bod-ruoni for some of the family; the. other is smali, 

. and contains only a bed at one end, and at the Qthcr a 
: olu.set, which answers the purpose of a milk-house. 

^...Great attention is paid to the dung, which is put up 
inis^nciit heaps at the back of the house, consisting of 
alternate layers of turf and manure from tlie byre, and 
waten'd every now and then by the liquids previously 
collected from ah tho houses in a cask sunk in the ; 
ground. t 

‘ In Willemsoord, which is the smaller of the two co- 

■ Ionics, there arc 176 such houses, all tenanted by pau¬ 
pers but six, wliose occupiers pay rent for their farms. 
'Hie quantity of land attached to each house is about 
seven’aca's imperiaL Tlic colonists are all supplied 
with inipirmeiits on entering on their plat, besides a 
cow and pig. Tire food of the colonist is for the most 
p-art potatoes and rye-bread, with miikj little or no 
licsli k ing used. The small farmers pay L..3, 15s. a->ear 
for their plat; but the whole produce of the colonists’ 

I land is taken to the general maguKinc. There is a re¬ 
gular creditor and debtor account k'ci)t with them from 
i their first entering tho colony. Everything tliey receive 
. bu entering is marked ikiwn against tliein; and wlnm- 

■ ever they are enabled to pay off their debts, from eco- I 
Homy of living, lliey arc allowed to rent their plats. I 
Soini! have sm'rct.'ded in tins; but tlic instances are rare. 
Tli(‘ .sciiemc U not to lie looked at in the liglit of a spe- 
inilation, lor as sueli it was never intended; but it lias 
hidtieieotly MU'ceeded in the object for wliieli itVs.., iii- 
signed; namely, tlie relieving of tlie destitute, liesides tlie 
eoiise<iUfiit advantages referred to kffore. Attmilicd to 
tlu’i e euloiiifs are othcr.s of a penal eliaracter, to wliieli 
uiiruly memliers arc sent, and wliieli are hubjeeted to 
more rigorous laws than are necessary in tlin free 
colonies. 

‘ 'I'lie wages and rations nllottcd to them arc as fol¬ 
lows ; • Suppose a family of eight individuals, Iiiisband, 
alii', and six cliildrcn, three of whom, with their f.Uber, 
a oik, tlie other three go to scliool, wliile the itiotber 
remains at liome. The sums set doWh for wages liere 
are only imaginary, being somewlnat liigiier than are 
; generally allowed:— 

1 , I*er Weeks 

Man at iOtl. ii<dAy,.. » ls.0 r* o 

Won at 1»(I. a-day, and oth<‘r two u(. gs. 2d. eaoli per ^vcck, 0 9 4 

W'jMipM pr«rii(>d for whole family por week, , 14 4 

• I'Vom which dwluctod— 

Winkcl ffidd, .... L,0 5 4 1 ^ , 

Urva<i. ijotatooii,andolothlngfor ciRht, 9 8 o 


Which ia put dmvn to their credit for future emergQncic>H,L.O 1 o 
Uy wiiikel geld is meant money for buying little neces¬ 
saries ; such as culFoe, tobacco, See, The allowatice of 
it for each person is 8d. a-week. Tho allowance for 
bread, ijobitoes, and dothlng, is Is. iier week for eacli 
person. Tho only einqis grown by th8,colonists are rye, 
potatoes, and gross. The farmers grow what they 
choose. ' 

‘There are several overseers, who superintend the 
work done in the colonies. Attached to them are 
schmils for the gratuitous education of the children, 
and idso workshops in which they aro tauglit some use¬ 
ful trade. I passed One of these shoiis, hi which tnere 
were from thirty to forty looms worked by tlie ohildren •, 
and adjoining it was another room, where some were 
eiimgcil in spinning memiing shoes, and other oecupa- 


iMiui aim on coming up lo lounu tncni engagci 
nt their respective .oecupstiods, cheering on eno anotTu;i 


•fc ^ -K * -V vsMsasvv a/s/bnua 

thitt it should be rjrmshcil to liim by tlie statefor it 
is certainly better 'hat he siiould contribute, however 
little, tu,liis own maintenance, than that lie sliouid be 
upheld in idle iiidigssiec. Of course tlie kind of labour 
will difliT, according to the facilities of tlie district, as 
that may he m.aritiine, manufacturing, or agricultural; 
but thi.s matters little, so long* as the labour is of a 
jiroCtablo kind, Pcriiaps of all species of labour, agri? 
cukurc i.i the most univcrsi/lly applicable, us its object 
i3*tlio proiluctinii of food, a cainimodity the demand for 
which nevy fails; and not only the production, but the 
iiicrc.asc of food, as every effort of culture is attended 
with.a proportional fertility of tlie soil. In Holland, 
where agrieultiire la conducted on what may be called 
the ganlen system—that is, .a careflil and ceaseless 
attention to a comparatively small plot—such colonies 
are iiarticularly appropriate. Tlicre culture is carried 
to such xierfcctioii, tliat a man, if uot absolutely idle or 
priHiigal, may thrive on liia little allotnieiii; and tho 
.state, ukiiig this into account, puts tlie pauper in the 
way of making liis own livelihood, if he chooses. If 
not, he is handed over to tlie jK-nai colony, wiiere com- 
putsiiin IS Bulistituted for free-will. 

Taking thcf-e matters into consideration, our tourist 
naturally puts t^'questinn, ‘Is the establishment of 
sucli steicties iii^raclicablc in our own country? Are 
tlu'cc not tliouKanda of hiiimprovod acres, that have 
In'I'll condemned as useless, many of wliieh exceed in 
fertility tile waste in wliieh the Dutch colonics are 
sitiia*td? Are Jliere not liuiulrcds of unemployed hands 
wlio crowd ouT»poor-luniscs and pauper rolls, who fre¬ 
quent our roads and Greets as 'iicmUcants, who haunt 
our lanes as d.'gradcd miscreants, advancing their j) 0 - 
c' rtv as a palliation oCtiieir vices and crimes? la there 
i?oi money raised to relieve tlie destitute? And arc 
tlicre_ not many t eiievolciit iiidividuuls who, by the 
gratuitous bestowment of tlieir eliarity, cncuur.age idle¬ 
ness and foster vice? In liritaiii, truly, we have tho 
cleim-nts for such a society, but we want some master¬ 
spirit to bring them togetlicr, and jiiit tliem into oja-ra- 
tion. It is a vubj0ct that cannot bo too stningly pressed 
upon proprietors of land, as the best way of imi>roving 
the waste iwrtions of their properties, and of reducing 
at the same time Ihc burdens witli which their culti¬ 
vated laiid.s are so heavily t.-ixeil' These questions re¬ 
quire to tM‘ luiswereil with c.aution: tlian pauperism, 
tliere is not a more diificult question to deal with in the 
wiiolc range of political economy. 

Gotiducted as the Dutch colonics are, tlie system 
seems at once fraterm# and‘politic. It places the 
individual in a imsition to earn his oWn sulisistenco, 
and to raise himself from pauperism to that of an inde- 
pendeiit rent-paying farmer. It is true that lii's family 
may iiierea.se, and by tliis means lie may la? kept in 
paujkTism; but then, from the care which tlie society 
takes of tfflpsc — in educating ami training tlieni to 
indusiri.al linbits — they stftt from a. iK'tter position 
than ttieir parents, unai4cd, coiJd imve acquired for 
tlicui. "I'o plant a pinir ni.sii is to do 

but little for him, urilessJ^ lias tiie liope ofiLing, by 
his industry, from tiegging to luiitest independence i and 
this the, Dutch system seems calculated to 'accompUsh. 
Wo are by no moans in favour of i^mcre cottage Ty'stnn, * 
whieli may furnish a man temporarily wift bread, mill 
tempt him, .o-s it wei-e, to bring into cxiswaico y Kargo 
imiiily, for wliom he can do ammst nothing; thus In- 
iriMsiiig pauperism by incrcaaiug its numbers. But 
we d'i_ See nnieli force aad Irufii in .a sVWSSsi wllicii 
vlii.c it places a man in tho way of earning his livc- 
lib.iiid. plsi'i'S him also in a pitsitUm fr^n wliieli be ipay 
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rise, 'lur industry and economy, to something better [ »'e beg to add fraothor counsel which we have alw.ays 

than lioLwtis before. As long as a Dutchman bolds his regarded as of tho highest imi)ortauc(>— 
allotmenVfrom tho society, he is but a pauper-, so soon Have tho courage to confess ignorance whenever, or with 
as, by his savings, he pays off their claim, he bccorpes a' regard to wliatover sulpcot, you really arc munfomicd.] 
rsnt-'paying farmer; and tIUs rent-paying condition is 


ond^f hope and Sacouragement. Complicated and dis- 
trarthig as the subject of pauperism is, the agricultural 
Colony system of Holland seems one at least worthy^f 
imitation in certain districts of our On country. It u 
not an untried novelty, like tho mmy schemes whicli 
are annually promulgated in Britain: twenty-fcgiryears 
of endurance, if not of success, is nfi the least no slight 
recommendation. 


MORAL COURAGE. 

t. »■ 

[Prom an American Nowsp-uior.] „ 

ITavk the rourage to disebargo a debt wUilo yon have tbe 
money in }-our pocket. 

Have the courage to do without that which you do not 
nmi, liowovcr imich you may admire it. 

I lave tho courage to speak your mind when it U neces¬ 
sary lliat you sliould do so, .and to liolj your longue »lien 
it is bettor tlmt yon sliouUl lie silent. 

H.avu tho courage to ain-ak to .n poor friend in a thread- 
li.m- coat, even in tho streut, and wiien a I'icli one is nigii. 
Till* en'ort is less tlian many take it to be, and tho art is 
uorthy a king. 

Have tlio courage to set down every iiouny you spend, 
and add it up wet kly. 

1 lave tho courage to tell a dramatic antlior that liis piece 
is unfit for presentation to a niaiiager, wlieu your ol»iiUi)n 
is tinkeil coneetniiig it. . 

Have tlio courage to admit tliat yimub.avo iieciiyiii tlie 
wrong, and yon will remove tjjc fact fi-oin tin; mind of 
ntlicrs, putting a de.sirablu impression in the place of an 
unfavourable one. 

Have tile courage to adhere to a first Tcsolution wlien 
yon ci’iintit change it for a. Is-tter, and to ntnndoii it at tills 
elevcntli bo'ir nimn oonviction. < 

Have tlio courage to make a wili, and, wliat is more, a 
jiut one. 

Have tlie courage to face a diflicnlly, lest it kick you 
liardct tlinn you bargain for. Uiflicultirs, like tiiieves, 
often disappear at a glaiiee. 

Have tlie courage to leave a convivial party at a ptoiicr 
hour for so doing, however great tiic snerirKS!; and to stay 
away from one, n\inn tlio slightest grounds for objection, 
liowever gte.at tlie tcm]it.ati<m to go. 

Have tlio courage to dance witli ugly people, if yon dance 
at all; and to decline dancing, if you cllstiko the perform- 
iinee, or cannot accomplisli it to your satisfaction. 


Hare tiie courage to say yon bate tlic Polka, and prefer men’s tbonglits, Is no true living thinking; to believe iiy 
1 Eiiglisli song to au Italian ‘ piece of music ’ (if sueli be oilier men's l>cii«f, is no true living (aith. Tlie mind iiiu«(, 


really your tasti J. 


Have tlio courage to sliut your eyes on tlic prospect of native jaiwers will enable it, arrive at, the wff/es and 
large profits, and to be content with small ones. of tlie truth of tlioso pmiiositions it receives as triit 


Have the courage to wear yonr old garments till you can 
iiay for new ones. « 

!SS==SS-a“"='» SeHSawSs?"- 

Have tho courage to wear thick boots in winter, and to , iiiebtv 


insist nppn your wife and danghteni doing the like. 

■ "fiovfe the courage to review your own conduct; io con- Liberty is to the collective body what health is to every 
dnina it where you detset fanita; to amend it to tlie best individual body. Withont health, no pleasure can be tasted 
of youtaWty; to make good resolves for your fiitnre by man; without liberty, no happiness can be enjoyed by 
guidanSi, and to keep them. society.— HoUn^ffcke. 

Have the courage to decline playing at cards for money, - _ . ' ' __ 

when ‘ mqOj^ it an ohjoot,' or to cease playing, when your „ . „ . . . 

losses ainl^t to as much as you can a®ird to lose. ' ^ 

1 to prefer propriety to fashion--ono is ilSi,r (&Wdon.--aiul iS 

hut the abuse M the other. WhitefrlanC Ismdon, ... 


hut the abdso bf the other. 


THE DEW-DROP AN® THE STREAM. 

[The fellnwing boautiM lines, which we And In a' newspaper, 
are said to bo tbe prodaction of a servant girl from Dcvniishire.] 

Tub brakes with golden flowers were crowned. 

And melody was hoard around— , 

V'hon, near the scone, a dew-drop shed * 

Its lustre on a violet's head. 

And tnimbltag to the breeze it hung I 
The stmahilot, ns it rollcil along, 

Tho beauty of the nioru confensod, ’t 
And thus the siiarkling pearl addressed: 

‘ Sure, little drop, rejoice we may. 

For all Is beautiful and guy; 

Creation wears her emerald dross, r- 

.Vnd smiles In all her lovcUness. 

And with delight and pride 1 see 
That little flowor bedewed by thee— 

Thy histre with a gem might vio, 

While trembling in its purple eye.' 

* Ay, ymi may well n-joice, 'tte true,* 

Heplied tho radiant drop of dew— 

‘ You will, no doubt, as on you move. 

I'll tlocks and herds abliming prove. 

Kilt when tho sun ascends on high. 

Its lieam will draw me towards tho sky; 

And I must own iny little puwer— 

I've but refinslied a huntbic flower.’ 

* Hold! ’ cried tho stream, * nor thus ropino— 

For well 'Hs known a Power divine, 

Biili-orvii.-nt to liis will supreme, 

lias made tlio dew-dinp and the stre.am, 

Tbough small thou nit (I that allow), 

No mark of Heaven’s contempt art thou— 

Thou host refre.slied a humble flower. 

And done nccurding to illy power.' 

All things iiiat an-, both great and small. 

One gloriiiiiH Author formisl them ail ; 

Tills tbiuiglit may nil repinings quoll: 

What serves Ills purpose, servew him well. 


sBi.r-K.NKiiav, 

Self-riicrgy is tfic tiuc life of a man. To iliink by oilier 


by its own in lept-ndunt exertions, seek, and, so .'hr ns its 


.... _ of tlie tTuth of those propositions it receives as triitlis, or 

ilavo tho courage to tell .t man why you will not Icnil siihstuiitially it wii! think and believe notliing. tinh.slnn- 
liiin your inonoy; ho will rcsjicct you mofb than if you toll tiiiiiy, neither will the [iroimsilioins exist for it, nor it for 
liini you eau't. , tliciii. They will bii iioneiititiea; and it will only dre.am of 

Have the courage to cut the most agreeable nciinaintatiee understanding them.—f'ivwncr/f's /Jterary J^frtrrts^ 
you pusHcas, when lie convinces yon that he larks iirincii'le. 

* A friend should In-or with a friend's infirmities'--not hia tvnOM TO 1.00K TO, 


Thorc arc six sorts of people at whose hands you need 
not expect much kindness. Tlie sordid and uairow-miftded 
tliink of nohody but thcmsolvos; tlio lazy will not take 
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SALEAHLIO CIVILITIES. 

We obserred the otlier day, in a popular magazine, an 
aiicafotc of a gentleman who, having dropped a paekiige 
of paiHirs, and getting it restored to liim by a working 
man, who ran across a street for the purpose, 7ras sir 
shabby .is iiierc'ly to render thanks in return. Tim 
writer seemed to consider it necessary that the gen¬ 
tleman siiould have given at least sixpence as a remu¬ 
neration for this act of ordinary civility. This way of 
tlnnking touches upon a feature of our age, especially 
as regards metropolitan life, which is worthy of a few 
remarks. 

It scorns to be now held as a li.xed point of duty 
amongst us, tliat whenever a gentleman, by choice or 
acciiic’it, receives tlic least civility from his inferiors, he 
should reward them in money. It may be soniLthii'g 
costing hardly an cirurt, sonictbing called for by the 
e.vigcmiy of a nioincut, .and done through merely in¬ 
stinctive impulse; yet coin must honour it Tlic sim¬ 
plest charities of life liceonio a mattcT of tariff between 
superiors and inferiors. 

lA-t IIS prcMfcd to illustrate this iiart of our national 
code of morality. AVo w'cro once placed in circum¬ 
stances in Paris strongly reminding us of fiterno and 
his grisettc. AVandcring along Us obscure streets, we 
lost our way, and appeared likely to Imve roamed on 
for ever, as e-icli new street seemed the precise fac- 
sitnilc of the last, until at length we ventured to nsk 
tlic way from a busy, little Frenchwoman, seated at tlic 
door of her sliop. A tliousaiid dilTcrcut directions, 
uttered in a thousand ditTcrent phrases, sent us away as 
perplexed as before. Led by blind chance, we directed 
uur steps straight on, and passed a street down which 
wo ought to have turned. AVo bad not gone far, when 
a great outcry was heard behind us, joining itself to tlie 
clatter of a couple of wooden shoes. Monsieur was alto* 
gctlicr wrong; and wc were led to understand that wc 
iniglit liave girdled the globe in tlmt direction witliout 
arriving at our destination; however, the error was 
ciirn-etcd, and we speedily reached home. We were in 
precisely the same predicament in lAindon, and liad 
occasion to ask for similar instruction from one ofstwu 
lumiiing boys idly lounging at the comer of a street. 
Wli.it was our success? The hoy declined aifording 
tlic reijuisito information gratuitously, hut oifureil to 
put us right in two minutes for twopence. Behold .the 
contrast 1 Assuredly, many tliongh the social erron of 
our neighbours arc, mercenary civility is not to he 
reckoned among tliem. 

>>cry-day life sufipUes us with abundant instances— 
tho^ must occur to every one—if the venal light in 
•which att litUe'^ood offices are regarded in England. 
If a horse lias broken his bridle, and gambplled a few 
yards down the street, an'& is brought back an unwil- 



PnioK llff. 

-JL_i— 

iTng captive by some adventurous person; if a memo- 
ratiduni isidroppcd, and some lucky boy has picked it 
up, and restored it to its riglitful owner; if, on a blus¬ 
tering day, tlic wind lotll take your hat off, and it 
scampers down some hilly street, and is caught by some 
lli'i-t-k'gecd errand-boy, who lias participated with some 
liitlf dozen others in tiie fun of tlic capture; if your 
handkerchief hangs from your pocket, and some extra- * 
honest passcr-liy informs you of the circumstance, with 
a touclt of his hat, intimating tiiat your Iionoiir might 
liavc lost it; if you sprain your ankle, or fall over a 
hiirod of oriingc-peel, or are knocked down by some 
runaway liorse, an<l are assisted by some humane mem¬ 
bers of tlie Burrjjpnding mob into a neighbouring sur¬ 
gery i*if, in short, in any of tlic thousand misfortunes 
whieti are daily npportiRnod to us, an inferior renders j 
assistance to, or does some little office for, his superior. | 
a debt is incurred; it is a cash account; creditor and j 
delitor Jire tlii^ synonyma for obliger and obligee : hu- j 
maiiity, good - nature, nay, tie first elements of the ! 
Christian duty of man to man, are obliterated from tlie 1 
•uiiuls of both p.arties, and tlic obligation can only be ! 
fiiscliarged by treating it as so much luercliandisc, and 
paying Air it. It ..uolii be far from dii.leult to construct 
a scale of metropolitan civilities, and to affix the ortho¬ 
dox rates to c.acli of the minor kindnesses ; thus— 

• 

lluliling II hoTiic tut a fvw minutes, tui>iicnce-.-if with extra 
IsiUtcnchH, fuunKmrA 

Dirtirlluiis in t'';Kiitrai>Iiy, or Btreot-socking, twoiicncc—with per- I 
sonai atti'iKltmcc, thn-civiirc 

I'ii'kiiig up a haiwIkiTrliief, one penny to Iioys, twnponee to 
lueii. 

Klnitting « cab-iloiir, to the waterman one penny—where does | 
yinir honour want Ui go ?—twopence. 

Ansistaucp ill eoBjof acddeiit—varies from ^ponco to a shilling; ' 

and SO on. Tic wtio w.^d iiosao foolliardy as to refuse 
tlicsc regular demands, while liis br.avcpy might be ex¬ 
tolled, wtgild incur the odium of every bystander, and 
miglit think liiiuself fortunate if he escaped tlie ojien 
execrations of tho disappointed benefactor. I 

SRch a state of tilings is very disgraceful in an age 
calling itsefif an era of rel^cuicnt, and turning up its 
nose at all bygone times, as if there were uotliing tliat 
wag gOBtl or great in thcil!. If out-of-door civility must 
liave its price, let there ^ a regutfftAiiOujWf’rrtirii ‘ kelps’ 
enrolled at once; give iileni a regular livery, and l!!t 
1 each wear a brazen bailge, denoting his uuifthcr and the 
regular rate of payment for all ^rts of civilituis: and 
thus deliver honest men from tke insult and injury 
of the degradation of thoir brotherly-kindnessato tho 
level of, or rather to an inferiority to, the base metal 
with which it is bought and for which it 
AVo arc continually being disgusted with applications 
for beer, for something to drink our health, for rome* 
thing to grease tho wheels of our gij With, for some- 
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tiling to Valer our garden'vrith, or to iprinlcle tlie dusty moitOy, ■will injure, if not loosen the rest ? The example 
road with. If the carpenter,has, done some trifling job, ssot by railway companies, in making a demand for 
wlMii he comes to he pmd,'something must he gIVen money by any one of their officials a sufficient ground 
oveS^nd above his regtuar pay to wet the work with, for his dismissal, is one which, if its principle were' | 
or it V imimsslble that it will stand, If the dustman carried out in private life, would tend to the complete 
Iidrform his ardndus office, and, after relieving unr dua^ abolition of the nuisance; but we regret to add that, i 
bin of its contents, comes up, with liindercd hair and even at railway stations, in spite of the urgent request j 
grimy face, to acquaint us with (the fact, surely we that no money should be offered, and the tlircat that ;' 
could not deny him something to Wash down the dust its acceptance would be followed, if discovered, by im- 
with which ho is pretty nigh chokeu. If the sweep has mediate disniiasion, persons are yet found, on the srie j 
been putting the chimney to rights, then ‘ the heap of side, stinmlated by a weak and foolish pride, to offer , 
soot there was to las sure—never seed a ohimbley so tlie temptation, and, on the other, sufficiently blind and , 
foul—ho always was so pettickler about them smoke- unprincipled, for the sake of a few paltry iience, to j 

jHoks_he kuowtsi a many sVeepa as 'ud sraesh theffi hazard tlie security of an otlierwise permanent and coni- i 

all to nothing: could our honour givo him sometliing t8 fortabic situation. Wo can vouch for the correctness j 
oU his husky throat with?* s of our assertion. i 

Tile principle on whicli such demands are made seems Like some diseased atmosphere, this custorn has j 

to ns wholly Ik-id. It is on this, the hydra whose liuu- iicnetratal the remotest recesses of social life, spread- : 

dred heads spring up in every pus.sihle diruetioii, tliat ing its infection on high and low, from the palaui* to | 
we would anifiwdvert. The work done, of course, is the prison, in the streets, by the road-side, in the grand j 
worth its pay, just as murli us twenty shillings arc hotel, in tlie iiutty tavern, in the playhouse, and even i 
worth a sovereign, llio demand is made for the civility inside the church-door i and though now and tlien somo i 
witli whicli its performance is attended—a demaiul ultra-reformer of a commercial traveller, in a fretful j 
by the way, iiivariahly greater in proportion to tlie ietter to the Times, goes into an chiborato calcnla- j 

civility with wliich the workiiuui himself has Iveii tion of how much a-year the item of civility costs him,, 

treated. Such civility, we would say, is due, and ought and denounces tlie whole host of waiters, mid chamber- j 
to bo rendereii, merely a.s a requirement of tlie social maids, and liostlers, and boots, and ostlers, and porters, | 
compact between man and man lu all iiijjks and spheres spreading wild dismay throughout the hostels of our , 
of lift. This custom of iierl’orming work in a* eivil <pic-cndoin; and though some Iloanerges of a public 1 1 
manner, merely with the ultimate view to eerbiiii pence, writer hurls lii.s thunderbolts at tlio stolid liead of that 1 
sixpences, and shillings, must be direelly injurious to sluggish giant, tlie People j and though some mighty , 
the workman’s own character, lowcimg him in his own preacher prockiins it, as practised within consecrated ; 
esteem, and djreg.iting, in no ineonsidjtrahle degree, walls, to be on tlie one side an insult, and on the other j 
ftom his resiK-ei ability in the cskiiiation of his siqu-- a sin, like a noxious weed, it only springs up the ranker, j; 
riors. We rcganl it in its least seri.ais light, simply as 'wlietlier it is cut up or eut <lown. ; 

unreasonable. The matter puts on a more serious aspeid IVe <iuiinot liclp believing that it is to the upper | 
when we look^t it, as we have strong rtiison to do,' classes of sixnety that the origin of the evil is attribute : ■ 
with rcganl to its normal eonsv-qiicnecs, as tlie A H C of able; and among them, its parent may be found in pride ; 
a QOiirsc of beggary. The tale of tiie officer who gave one —s'C would not say an ungenerous, but a mUtakon pride, ■ 
of his meq a sovereign to drink his iiealth witli, and productive of an unwillingness to receive tlie 8aiHllc.st 
was asfonisbed to find thah in the man’s anxiety to assistance from the liands of an inferior, without tlie 
obey orders, lie had drunk his health sa asi^diiously for oiiduavuur to return it. Ilow salutary a sentiment un- ' 
three or four days, as to be brought at last to tlie gimrd- dcr the eontnii of a sound ji'Jgincnt—hoyv unsalutary , 
room, and disgrneed in his regiment, is one which is when misdirected! The error was mainly in the head, 
continunlly enacted, 'riie money given and received in The dangerous consequences of introducing a apecies of 
the manner to which we are Blinding, is sacred to the moral barter were ut,foreseen, and no definite line was i 
Hlebouse, and to tlie fellowship of pot-companions j and drawn between good offices costing tho poorer iiiim 1 
the U'bations made at such a slirinc, eojpmenccd under little, and those costing him much. Tims was tlie j 
the sanction, authority, and rccSmniendation of the custom devolojied. How easy its conception, liow r.-ipid , 
donor, are iierjietuated b/the tafcte and newly-acquired Us growth, how ripe its maturity, when, lost to a sense 
habits of the recipient, until, in too many instances, of muiual i^tecni, the pour man renders, and the rielier 
they reduce him to mgs, and his family to Wretched- pa^-s for, a civility whose venal character defiles its , 
ness. purity, and robs it of its value! | 

We are liero looking at the subject in a strong, jiut Tims neitlier is honesty nor civility suffered to be its I 
in by no means a singular light. AVo knowrnany who own reward. AVell might the (I believe) virtuous old | 
deplore tho necessity they*are continually under, in man m * The Mysteries of the Forest’exclaim,‘What I |i 
order to avoid insult, o^coqtribating to keep up a musPibe paid for doing my duty?’ Let us hope for 
custom h} QDPQewn to their dclilmratb coii- the time when, under a second Lycurgan code, money 
vfetions} and we bdievo tlia^tfew ordinary doings of will resume its proper level j ■when pour Fainour de /)«■« 
the affiuent glasses ate more injurious to the character and pour limour tr/iomme, will bo tenfoid more coii- 
and wholesome self-esj^-iGm of tho humbler classes, than strafiing motives to the relative discharge of moral 
when, instead of rccijprocatlng liinduess for kindness, duties, than heaps of silver or 'bags of geld; the time 
or exptewittg limply a sense of sincere oUigation in when there will be no more charges for ‘ ffisb,' rko more 
return %t a minor good office, they make unworthy, touching of the forelock, and ‘ Plehse remember tho 
and, after all, inadequate returns of money. If bro- boots, sir;’ no more meney-seCklng jf^idfispess of y^ 
thdrl/'-kiaiffiess be the bond of union among men, host's lacquey, as he tendon jpnp ha^imd gloves 
anti a series of inttfoal obligatlous the links of that more the haff-extend^hafid of ithp {ipW-qp^r, and ' 
chain, ou It be ^erwise than that the rude attempt the * Would* you like a seaf nearer the ^k, sir?’—the 
to cut asunder one of these links by tlie strong lianr.l of^ time—oh, Utopian dreamer t—when he who would ofibr 
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to pay by montgr for an act of huiaaDity, perforimed anne wa« not less than oura i for die always ttxJk more 
from no mercenary motive, would be rebtdced as one' i pleasure in talking tlian apyone ^se did in listening 
who lied uilbred an insult to Ids fellow-man, and an to ker. Throwing a glance of satUfiietiDa over. Iwx 
.injury to socie^; tlie time when civility, shall barb audience—^lYou must know,’ she resumed, ‘ that tbero 


' * lost its venality, and when love shall be'shown for love, 
ij and not love fbr money I 

I THE NEUVAINE OF THE CHANDKLEUB. 

. A TALE—raon the vrench. 

I!' TineaE is in coiutr;^ life a chahn unknown to the inha- 
I hitants of large cities, particularly in early youth. A 
I; city life may be preferrml in the age of activity of the 


passions, when the spiri^ of enterprise and tlio tltirst part in your conversnttons.’ 
for success animate the soul; but the country is the J I do not say you take, 
clement of childhood and youth, where the tendorest Jlariaiino, ‘ but you listen t 


is no devotion more acceptable to the Messed ^rgin '! 
tlm the Neuvaine of thoChandeleur j and pn that luv- 
cennt it is thought, that she recompenses with nmuliar 
favour persons wl* pay her that liomage, Bt« there 
arc BO many ceremonies in the experiment in question, , 
that 1 tttn afraid I shall go wrong, if Emily ^ not give ' > 
me a little help. STie was with us tlie day that Clara 
told me idl alaiut it.’ * j 

‘It’ returned Emily disdainfi;lly—‘I never take any 1 i 


■without inquietude, and almost without preferenec. 

On the 24th,,of January 1802, wc were all asscniiih^l, 
its usual, before the hour of sutqMjr—for suj)per3 wi re 
still in tashion—and were tallciiig confusedly iiround our 


mothers, who wore gravely eonversing on matters not Tlu.nsn. 


less frivolous. 'J'he question debated amongst, te, was 
the ehoiee of a game. 

'Vfe should not be at a loss.’ said tlio dark-liaired 
'I'iioresit, ‘if Clara were <‘ome. She knows every giitne 


that has ever been iuveiitol; and wheti, by e.liaoce, sliu bo fasting, and yet baye everything disposed for a latn- 


huppiiiis to forget, she invents one immediately.’ 

‘ Clirfs will not come,’ said Marianne. ‘ 1 :iin sun 


it; for thi.s evening she commetiees the TS'cnvaiiie* of! •»;' knives, wliieh must be avoided with the greatest 


the Cliaiidelcnr.’t 

‘The Neuvaine of the Chandoleur!’ cried I in my 
tuni. ‘ I did Jtot know she was so devout.’ 

‘ It is not for the sake of devotion,’ suid Emily u ith 
ill-natured gravity, ‘it is through 8ui>erstition orosten- 
tatiou.’ 

•Through superstition!’ reidied Marianne; ‘sniiersti- 
tiuii indeed! Tliu must whimsical, the most fantastical, 
tho most extraordinary, the most e.'ctravagant-’ 


' Hut what is it ?’ T interrupted, laughing. * You ex- j n'lshed, if pnssilile, with ii porcelain or silver dish, which 


cil'j my curiosity witliout satisfying it.’ 

‘ I'shaw!’ said she, looking at mu with an ironical ex¬ 
pression ; ‘ it is too stupid for such a wiseacre as you. 


tion among young 


of the lower classes, the object tho tiucstion like an echo. 


J I do not say you takesany p.art in thorn,’ replied 
I'lariatine, ‘ but you listen to then;.’ Then, after biting 


|, and mott exalted sen^mciits of the soul may unfold and her pretty lingers for a little, site added—‘The Neu- 
I i expand. In tlie country, the familiar abandonment of vaine niusl be eotiimenct’d this evening, by praying for 
' I the ewly reiaKons of lifs is prolonged, witliout danger, eight hours in the chapel of the blessed Virgin, After- 
■! till beyond the age when tho least familiarity boeomes wards, you must hoar first mass every day, and return 
!' dangerous and suspertdd among young people in large to prayer every evening with unabated pie^ and un- 
I cities. In tho country, habit pixilongs tiiosc innocent shaken fiiitli until the first of February. It is terribly 
pleasures, under tlie uttdntive eye of mothers, even in diflleult. Then, on the first of February, you must hqar 
the .ardent K-a«in of youth. One is already a man in all the masses, from the first to the last, in the cha^l. 
mind, but o child still in tastes. At the age of eighieen, In the evening you must hear all the prayers, and all 
' j T loved the fair young girls, amongst whom I passi-tl the instruetions, without missing a single one. Stop, 
tho happiest hours of the day, with all tlie alibetion <)f stop. 1 was ne.:ir forgetting that you must idso have 
a heart accustoaied to love them, but witliout fever, confessed on tliat day; and if, unfortunately, yon have 


not. recx-ivod absolution, all you have done will be labour 
liiiit; for the essential coiiditiuli of sucix'ss is, that yon 

enter your ehamher in a state of grace. Then-’ 

‘Tluti you fitiSTthe husband there before you?’ cried 


‘ ’t'ou lira in u great liurrj-,’ replied Marianne coldly; . 

' 1 iini not yet tliroiigli the half of triy instriictiuiis. Then * | 
J ou .‘main begin to pray: you shut yourself up, in order 
ill fulttl the ednditioiis of a severe retreat; you must 

Y i* . A» I X Y-_.. .......x\. j:... xt.,.. .. l...... ! 


quet. 'I'lie table must be laid for two persons, and fur¬ 
nished with two eoinpletc services, with the c.xuoplion 


I ptisxible care, i need not tell yon tliat^||^ table Imen 
niu.'it be perfectly' white, and as clean, ot fine, and u» 
new as iviu be got, that good order and good taste may 
reign in the little apartment; for these tiling are ol- 
ttiiys attended to when a iktsoii of consideration is ex- 
jiceled. Tbu rep'yst i-onsists of two bits of consecrated 
lireait, bronglit away from the last mass, and two 
«l.-issis of pui'u wine, plae\-d of course at opposite sides 
of tile table, tlnlv the middle of the service is gar- 


coiitaiu.s two sprigs (carefully blessed) of myrtle, rose¬ 
mary, or ;iny other green plant—boxwood exwphal— 
placed side by side, not erosswise. This also is a point 


As for the rest, tliey are not ignorant, I imagine, that wliieh It is esseiilhil to observe.' 

the Neuvaine of tho Cliandcleur is a particular devo- ‘Then?’ asked Thereand aIic' wholecirclenJlsjated 


ofwliichis—— How shall 1 tell it?’ ‘Then,’^replied Marianne,‘having opt'iied the door, 

' ‘'The object of which is?’ murmured a dosen voices, that the cxjiected guest may enter, you take yonV plai-e' 
'i whilst a doaen pretty necks were slretehed towards at the table, devoutly commend yourself to llie protcc- 
j, Marianno. tion iif the Virgin, and go to sleep, in expectation of tlie 

‘ 'rho object of Whiclt is,’ resumed Marianne, ‘ to elfoots of litr favour, which never fail to be nmnifrsted 
low befurcliand ■what husband they shall have.* according to the person whcAiiuplorcs them. Then be- 

|The hnsband they shall have 1’repeated the dcRen gin strange and wondcrliil visions. Those for whom j 


know befurcliand ■what husband they shall have.* according to the person whcAiiuplores them. Then be- 

|The hnsband they shall have 1’repeated the dcsieii gin strange and wondcrliil visions. Those for whom 
voices, with'as many dlfllureiit inflections;‘and what cun- lleavcii*iins prepared untarth some mysterious »yni- 
iiekion can Uie fliture husband have with an act of de- patiiy, see the man aplb^r wlio is''to liilHs' thbm If he 


Totibn like the Neuvaine of the Cliandelenr?’ 


meet them—wlio ■woutd Mvo loved them, at least, if ii9 


‘ i’ou all knoV very well thift I don't believe it,’ she had met them: tlie husband they should have, if fa- I 
continued; ‘and even if I did, I should not be the ntiro vourable circumstances brought iheiit togethc-rr It is j 
anxious about it. What is it to me what husband 1 also pretended, for a ixisitivu fm^ diat tiie Neuvaine i 
slittil, have, provided he lie a man of honour, birth, and has the pociiliar privilege of causing the young man «rf ' 
fortune?.. My iHuents win give me to no other; so 1 don’t whom one dreams to dream the same Uiiug, and fhspir- ' 


! fortune?.. My iMirents wiU give me to no other; so I don’t 

trouble myself bbottf the matter so'long beforehand.’ jng him with the same desire to find that half of him- j< 
j ‘Forleither/Mid Theresa^ dAwing her dioir close self whiili has been reveMed to him. is thp. [ 

; io that ofMariaiaie. ‘But Uie spell?’ bright ai.-ie of the expetiluce. But wo to llie young S! 

, Impatience tkas now at its hei^t, and that of Mari- girls whom Heaven hM neglected in the distithntlon ^ \ 

\-*----—,;-- * -—, husbands, for they ate tormented with ptog- i 

• |{ * Feavoiiw, anteoMteyrf devottwt * i CWnikleur, CwBinemas. \ qostvftsl Ttvose'who are destined fw a convent, tee,\t 


I j * Feuvatiw, a nlfieMlnyV devotion. 

II ; • - ■ 


\ CMnftdetir, CuntUcmiMk 
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is said, n lon(t procession of nuns, chanting the hymns Tlie unknown approached, withot^ seeming^ to per- 
of the churcli, slowly de&le hefoie them. Otlmrs, who) ooive me, as if she nad obeyed a kidd of InsUnct, an 
are to die -before the time,' are present at tlieir «>wn irresistililc impulse. She seated herself in the ano' 
fhncral, the sight of wHich freezes the blood in their chair which I had prepared for her, and, with downcast, 
voina^ They are awakened with a start by the light of eyes, roinaincd thus exposed to my view. I certainly 
ftineriu torches, and the sobs of their, mother and had never seen her before, and I felt, in the Vague con* 
friends, who weep over a coOln lmna,witli white.’ • sciousness of a dream, a conviction that this existence, 

‘ I siuemnly declare,’ exclaimed 'Iwresa, ‘ that I will strange as it wm to all iny recollections, was not the 
never expose myself to such terrors. It makes one less living and reaL I will not speak of the beauty of 
shudder even to think of tlicTu.’ • this female•, portraits cannot be drawn with words; 1.1 

‘ You might, notwithstanding, cxfk)ae yourself to them have often doubted whctlier they can bo with .ooloprs. 
without fear,’ replied Emily, •* 1 warrant you would 1 did not ask myself why I loved her; I knew that I 
sleep Boundly till mornjng, and should la) wakened as loved her; fur it must be recollected that the apparition 
usual to take your Italiiui ie.sK(>ti.’ of tlic Oltandeleur is conjured up only ttirough a com- 

• iTiat is my opinion too,’ said Marianne j ‘ and, 1 ph’te and absolute sympathy libtween the iwrsons whom 
should be very mudi astonished if it were not also tli\ft it brings into rapport 

of Louis, who seems buried in liis reflections, as if he The stranger seemed to bo dressed, like myself, for a 
were trying to explain a ditlicult passage in s< me C! reek hriilal feast; but iier garments were not famUiar to the 
or Latin author.’ brides of my province. They recalled to ray mind those 

‘ f don’t know,’ I replied; ‘ and yon will c,vcttsc me I had often remarked, in similar circumstances, in n 
if I do not pronounce judgment so lia-slily on a ladief town at some distance. It was tlio grawful costume of 
supported by tlie testimony of the i)uople, whose opi- Minilbeliard, whieli the highest society in the country i 
nions are generally founded upon experience. Hut still preserved by tradition, in certain solemn certj- ! 
pardon, dear Marianne, if the details you have just monies, and wliieh is i)rubably now .abandoned by the ' 
given, with your usual gnico, have left me still some- ncoplu tliemselvet. She liad placed Ijcside her, on the i 
thing to desire.*. In your recital you have mentioned table, one of those little bags in which young ladies keep ■ 
young girls only as lieing benefited by the efleets of the those trifles whicli they are pleased to call their work, 
Neuvainc of the Chandeleiir, Do you think that tlie and on the steel-olasp of which I iiereeived two letters 
Virgin does not grant the same favours to the pr.aycrs engraven, wliich must liavo been the initials of my 
of young men?’ future bride. At length her eyes met mine. I could 

• By no means 1’ she exclaimed; * and I liug pardon for scarcely supiKirt tlie fa.sciuation of tlnit heavenly look. . 
being so remiss. The 'Neuvaiue of tliE L'liandeleuf, per- Never did tlie Arc of innocent alfeetion animate cyiis 
formed with this design, has flie same virtue with re- more lovely, nor better reveal those secrets of pure love 
Hpeet to all nnmarrietl persons, without distinction of for whieli no human voice e.in find words. A strange 
sex. Would you have any strong desire to try it?' cloud, liowever, suddenly darkened her brow; ber ' 

‘Truly,’ said Emily, ‘it would lie a flue thing to see bosom iialjiitated; licr eyelids iK'camc moistened with 
a rational young man, aecustomed to tluj siHiiety of men tears, which slie tried to reslrain, Shu geutiy pushed ■ 
of learning, and whose father wgs the 'fiiciid of M. de away the breiui and wine which I bad placed before her, 1 
Voltaire, giving credit, like an ignorant child such as took one of tlie sprigs of consecrated inyrtlo, and slip- 
Clara, to such slmmeful folly.' ]ied it under one of tlie knots of her bouquet. She then : 

I made no rejily, but rose quietly, under pTctciu-c o,*' rose, aod departed by the way she had eoino. [ was ' 
suddenly reigHceti.'ig some engagement; and gliding then relieved from the horrible constraint wiiich chained 
gently froni'roair to chair lichind the elder ladie.s, 1 me to my seat, and I darted after her, to obtain one - 
soixed my hat, and ran to the chapel of the Virgin to word of eonsolntion and hope. ‘ Oh ! whoever you arc,’ 
eommcni^ the Ncuvaino of the Ch.andcleiir; for, in I e.v(:Iaimod, ‘ abandon me not to tlie terrible regret of 
truth, I saw 110 plausible reason .against it. ‘ Why,’ said having seen you, and never Vicing able to And you out 
I to myself, when I had pmeceded some steiis towards again! Think that iny future happiness dciieuds on yon, 
the church—‘ why may it not bo so ? .Xatut'c iiaii twenty and make not the sweetest moment of my life an eternal 
mysteries more marvellous than this, and no one doubts misfortune! Tell me, at least, 1 implore you, whetlier 1 
them. Uro.;s and apparently hiscnsible Viodies liave shall again press this hand w'hieli I bedew with my . 
affinities lictweeii tliem, which attract tlieni to each other tears—whether I slnill sec you again ? ’ 
through incalculable ei>aue. The iniigiu't, if consulted '(hire more!’ she replied; ‘or never! never!’ she \ 

under the equator, ree,ogniaes tlie pole; the newly- repeated with, a mournful c|^, aud vanished, 

hatched butterfly flies unerringly towards his unknown I felt my strengUi fail, and my limbs sinking smder '■ 
mate; the pollen of the palm-tree goei upon tiie winds me, iiiul was obliged to lean on a chair for support. At | 
of the desert to iinpru;;natQ /lie solitary flower tliat this jHiint I was awakened to broad daylight by the ; 
awaits it. And is it prohibited to man alone, otlierwUe bursts of laugbicr of a servant, who was removing the i 
so privileged, to foreknow his destiny, and to, join him- preparations of my nocturnal collation, and which he ' 
self to that essential part of himself which'God lins attributed to the fantasies of somnambulism—to which, 
prepared for him in tlie treasures of his providence ? indeed, I was subject. 

To believe in sneh neglect, woulil he a ualnniny agjjiinst I was not of a character easily to lay aside ideas 

the power and goodness of the eoiumon Father.’ with which T had once beeu strongly impressed, This 

I had fulfilled all the dhligations of the Ncuvaine; unknown fem.ale, whom I loved with all the strength of 
and after having finished my preparations, 1 opened my myjieart, even to distraction, and who perhaps was not 
door to the approaeliing apptritiun, and had hjjrdly re- in existence, licixunc my fixed idea—the only thought of 

f ained ihy h.tiJi-clufir’,*when 1 was surprised by a most my life, I shunned society, and sought for solitade; 
rofound sleep. I know nottlfow long it lasted; but it because it was only when alone that I could fteely in- 
suddenly stcnied to me that I had ceased to sleep. My dulge in the contemplation of my wishes and hopes, 
chamber resumed ite usual appearance by the vacUlut- Tof what friendship, or to what complaisant crediilify, 
ing light of tlie candjes. I distinguished every object— could I have dated to confide them? I imagined that 
the slightest noise, ucariug a slight murmur, like that some unforeseen circunistauce would shortly brW.me 
cauieir by the motion of a plume of feathers, 1 looked in contact with my visionary betrolhed. I ei^&tcd. 
towards the door, and saw a female enter. 1 wished to her, 1 fancied t should find her impvery strange femsdO ' 
rise ani^ta&eive her; hut an invincible power retained whom I saw at a duUnce; but she alwajrii QB«qieiI,ro^ 
me in my place. 1 tried to' speak, but the words re- like the dream in which I bad seen Jier. My reason 
mained glued to my tongue. My reason was not lost and health sunk under this perpetual succession of 
in this mystcrys I felt tliat it was a mystery, and tliat powerful-dmotions. The pltysiciiui, Vainly called to my 
I the prayers of tho Nenvaine liad been lieanl. • ^ bed of grief, in a few days gave up aB hope of me. In 
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the meanwhile, I )um) neglected no means to discqyer sinc^ but Ids letters cease not to testify an atf^ctionate 
niy m/stcrioiM friend.' Under the seal of profound gratitude, which sweetly repays'me ror my efltortsirt 
secrecy, I communicated to a schoolfellow of mine, who'' his behalf Mutual oonfldonce has made us acquainted 
lived at Montb^liard, the initials of the bag, with a most witn the most trifling particulars of our inmdst thoughts 
•circumstantial portrait of the young girl whore name and fortune. My old friend Oilberlf knows I liave a 
thOT were meant to express. ' " son in whom 1 reimsc all my hopes of the futui^ He 

The reply came at feiigth to cheer my heart, in one lias a daughter whore praise is in every mouth, and 
of those moments of extreme anguish when my ex* who will certoinly^akc her husband as happy as she 
hauated streiigtii seemed no longer able to struggle has made her father. I do not conceal from you ttiat 
against death. The ideal being of whom I dreamt on wo had^scen in this projected union an agreeable means' 
' the night of the Chandcleut really existed I The re- of reuniting onrselres for the remafndor of our days, 
semblance was perfect, even to a small mark on the* It was a life we had fondly planned in our foolish con- 
back of her neck, which I had noticed in her retreat fidence •, so true is it that wc deceive ourselves at every 


Her name was Cecilia Bavernicr; and tliese names cor¬ 
responded with the letk'rs I so well remembered to 
have sren on the stcel-clasp of tlic bag. She usually 
resided with her father, in a mansion sitnated at some 


age, and that old age, matured»by experience, is as apt 
to give way to illusions as youth itself. This prosp^ 
v/is delightful! It must bo ronounccil!' 

• ‘ I’ardnn, my fatlier j a thousand pardons! Why has 


distance from the town of MontltCliard, where her Heaven (xmdcnincd me to acknowledge your affection so 
beauty and virtues were the theme of every conversa- badly ?’ 

tton. • Thus my illusion assumed a body; my chimera * Never mind,’ said he; ‘ I shall easily f^et the joy I 
became a reality: my ‘languor disup{>earcd with my promised myself in seeing my hoi>es realised by think- 
enxicty; my health improved; 'and my father rejoiced ing of yours. After all, it is a pity, for Cecilia Saver- 
in the ccrbiin hope of my recovery. nier is considered a handsome girl in a country where 

One day my father entered my room, which I hml it is difficult to choose-’ 

not yet left. ‘ Heaven be praised!’said he, affectionately ‘Cecilia Savernier!’ I cried, jumping to my feet; 
pressing mv hand;‘ray son is rcstoved to me,’ After a 'Cecilia Savcniferl Oh, father! have I hc;^ you 
few minutes’ silence, no added, ‘Louis, I am come U) riglitly ?’ 

apeak to you on a subject which I liavc mucii at heart * I’crfuctly,’ said he. ‘ Cecilia Savernier, daughter of 
*—your marriage.’ Cilbert Savernier, late colonel of artUlcry, residing at 

I looked at liim in surprise. ‘ I)on’t you think, father,' 'Montbcliard, department of Mont-Terrible. It is of 
I replied, ‘ tliat there is still time eiiouch to trouble our- her I spoke.’ 

selves about that ? I am jiot yet twenty.’ I foil at my faji'er's feet in a state of agi 

‘It is a matter which concerns you deeply,’ he re- possible to describ<>. Unable to utter a word 


I foil at my faji'er's feet in a state of agitation im- 
ssiblc to descrim'. Unable to utter a word, I covered 


‘It is a matter which concerns you deeply,’ he re- possible to descrim!. Unable to utter a word, I covered 
tunted; ‘and why not? I nnorried tee late, or else the liis hand witli kisses anfl tears. My father raised me 
years have passed away too quickly ; and I shdii'd iui\iou.sIy, jiresscd me to his bosom, and asked me what 
one of the sweetest enjoyments of life if I died liefore was tho matter more tlinn ten times before I had jwwcr 


having been loved by a daughter whom you should have to answer. ‘J^ecilia Baverniet! ’Ti 
given me, without having played witii your children, father!’ I crie* with a choking voice, 
witnmit leaving behind me tho remembrance of my iisk you on my knees 
features and aHection to a new generation. This, my ‘ Indeed,’he replied ; ‘then your pra; 
son, is tho/’la/o/n/immortaUty of man. which alone tlie since the affair is ne.arly ajj settled. 


’Tis she; ’tis she, 
ce. ‘ ’Tis for her 1 


‘ Indeed,’ he replied ; ‘ then your praj'er is soon heard, 
since the affair is ne.arly ajj settled. But where c.an 


Weakness of our organs and intclligonee permits us to J"))!! have seen Cei'ilia ? Or where can she have known 


foresee clciirly. The otlior is a great mystery, which 
religion and philosophy i>rndenlly abstain frunr attem)>t- 


you ? Montbcli.-mi is the only town in 'Aance she has 
appeawHl in since her return from abroad. Atnl when 


iug to explain. Y(mr marriage, then, has become, for you were in that part of the country two years ago, I 


your uw'n sake, the principal object of my tboiights and 
hoiK;s; however, I do not wisli to put any force on your 
inclinations, but leave you perfectly free in your choice 


am positively certain she was not yet there.’ » 

1 blushed. This question touched too nearly on a 
secret w'hici,*! hi*i not strength of mind to reveal, and 


anil csteblishment; and 1 shall never depart from this which my father might regard cither re an illusion or a 


promise,’ 

‘ You overwhelm me with gratitude and joy!’ I ex- 
eiaimed, embracing him. * Oji iny side, 1 swear to you 
that 1 will never bring a daughter into your house 
wliom you will not have adopted beforehand.’ 

‘As you will,’ said rny father; ‘however, this idea 
wlii(;li 1 must now sacriflee to you was the sweetest dream 


falsehood. * Uclieve,’ I replied, ‘ that I have seen 
(Iceilia, and have roreon to think that she will not be 
imfavourablc to my love. IVith respect to tlic circum¬ 
stances or accident that brought us together for an in¬ 
stant, ho BO good, I beseech you, as not to question me 
further.’ » 

‘Heaven forbid!’ said he, embracing me. ‘I have 


of luy old ago. Suffer me to si>eak uf it to you for the too much respect for tliA kind%f mystery to take from 
last time. I liavo perhaps never mentioned before you you the merit of discretion. There are secret links, 
tho name of one of the friends of my youth, the reraem- syinpatliiss, known only to lovers, whioh one at my age 
hrance of whom recalls the only real friendships we can but ill discern. This state of things accords so 
generally enjoy in tliis life—the sincere and disinterested well with my wishes, that I have no desire to find out 
friendships of the college. Though a great diilercnco how*it originated. Let ns now think only of your raar- 
of vocation, habits, and abode, seemed to have reparated riage, wliicfl will lx* celebrated without fail after you 
ua for over, yet I have never forgotten him. J le be- shMi have taken your do;ifce. This del.ay seems to 
came a colonel of artillery. He emigrated, and \his frigliten you; but it is flat so long as you imagine, 
circumstance rendered our separation irrevocable; for You will sotm regain the time you have lost duying^your 
I, like many others, had followed the movements of the illness. You must feel ♦hat it would ill become you tp 
KcvoluUon, when I was for from perceiving its aim and present y-ourself at tlie most solemn act of life, without 
results. This transitory direction of a mind decefyed bringing as a dowry an honour^Ie and rerions title, 
by appearances, gave me a political credit wliieh I Iravc Besides, it is but proper that youaliould first see your 
had tljo happiness of seeing sometimes usrfuL My intended wife and father - in-law^ and obtain a more 
frieitf('>pndeceived in his turn ft<»ra another kind of positive consent than that on wliich vre haw been 
error,'sighed for hii country, always so dear to every flattering ourselves, before pushing things any further. 
well-c(msiituted heart. I suecesded in obtaining his As your health is so much improved, I trust that a 
eradication,* in restoring him to his hearth, his paternM month’s residence at Montbcliard will qiiiteriie-eatabUsh 
4elds, and [native air. We have not seen each other it You will be present at your cousin Clara’s wed- 


* Qettteg liis osme sttuok*off tho list of tho jinMciibed. 


' ding as you pass, for she fives haif-way, at tho Boia 
iTjugey.’ 
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Clftra’siredliing!' I exclftinoo^in surprise. *Is Clara I me 'with toror. I found myself engaged iu moat 


going to im married?’ ' sacfed, the most irrevocahle manueiv^hy the Trishes I 

• Yes,’ replied my fatlier, .‘t Irish sbe maybe happy; fhad expressed to my flttlwr, 1^ my pn'MBOt mooeedings | 
thpugh there is something extraordinary' about <'thc with respect to M. Savernier, ftna my blind ptMlplta- • 
iirKole affair. This year she refused three highly-ad- tion was perhaps about to separate me for. from. 
vantrt,’ef)U8 offers, and hw mother thought she was dis* the bride who had been promised me. ■ A Uioirtei shud- 
posed to embrace a religious life, when a strangts young »ler ran through mo when 1 perceived, ata distancti, ^ 
iu.an, who had arrived in town only :hdav or tw'o bclbre, iMwtrait of a young female wearing a straw-hat, I ; 
obtained her oonsent in their first enuversniMin. Tlio c'ol)orio<i all my strength, and hastened across the toon; ; 
refereinces ha gave as to character and fortnim were, sa- to examine it more closelj'. I was strnck with despair, t 
tisfiustory, ana their two faiiilli<'a tinuniitiy .‘igrccd to It was tlio portrait of a charming woman, but whose-j 
the match. Clara is h.appy in Ibis utiion, wliich the |rfaee boro no resemblance to that of my imaginary 1 
Virgin, she says, had in resi-rve for her siuco tlic night Cecilia, It was not shel My limbs were sinking uu^r | 
of tho Chandeleur. Hu/, wluit say you? Huos the ar- me, when the arm of M, Savernier, passed round, ray 1 
iliiigeincnt 1 liiivc proposed suit j our inclination ? ’ Wly, held mo up. ‘ Alas I’ said he, wiping away a tcw, t 
I threw myself into lii.snr.ns ; he kisscil my forehcyl, ‘ you will never see her! That is Lidy! my fair and , 
went into his study, iuid soon came outwitli a letter Vi gentle lady! the mother of our Cecilia. May you 'i 
his hand, luldresscil to Coloiiol Savenuer, Ncgt morning never c.xpcriencc the grief of surviving what you love I’ 

I set out for Montbcliarii, liappier than I can-c'tpress. My terror vanished, leaving only a proroui^ sym* 
Alas! wluit are tinman joys! patby for nty friend, who seemed to appreciate tpY 

1 have said tliiit the strange illusion fliat filled up my Itielings, for ho said. ‘ Yes, you tshall be my Soft I for 
whole life, ami absorbed my every thonglit since tho you have a soul! You slndl be tlie husband of CeeUia, 


I set out for Montbcliarii, liappier than I can-c'tpress. My terror vanished, leaving only a pnifom^ sym* 
Alas! wluit are tinman joys! patby for nty friend, who seemed to appreciate tpY 

1 have said tliiit the strange illusion flmt filled up my Itielings, for ho said. ‘ Yes, you tshall be my Soft I for 
whole life, ami absorbed my every thonglit since tho you have a soul! You slndl be tlie husband of CeeUia, 
night of the Cliamleieiir, had to me become cnuiviileiit to I if slio consent. And why should she not?’ After a 


' the most iiositive tnitli. Tlie result of nij' imjuiries had ])iiuse, lie uddeil, ‘ My dear young friend, n regard to 
given to it an extreme likcliliood. Tlie unforesoeu eon- propriety will not tiennit tliat you should stay at my 

I euTtenee of my-father's projects with tlie tinu' and eir- inmsc; but we siiall see you every day while you re- 
• cumstane.es of niy dream, (lUtiiiguislu'd it from tlie class main at Moiitbelinrd, before going to resume your 
! of ordinary dreams, it was no longer a dreanv—it was a studies, 'rim sweet intiniao.y that ought to prciiode a 
' revelatiou. Constitulionally disposed to be easily iui- serious and inviolable engagement will grow up of itself. 

I I pressed by the marvellous, 1 abandoned myself to tills One ought not to proceed lightly willi affairs of life 
without resistance. Hearts tliat ri'seinble tniiio will have ami eternity. Hut I learn with miicli surjirise, from 

1 no iliftioulty in understanding me. I embraced, for tlic your fiitlier’s letter, that you already love iny Cceiliii i 
I first time, the tliought of a happiness vlhieii 1 iiiMgineil and, wbui is still stranger, if it lie possililc, tier artless 

I nothing was to disturb. 1 flew<tuwards Cecilia in all tlie lieart, which baa never ejmeeidcd any thing front me, 

I I eqiiHdenee, ail tiie abandonment of my licavt. It was at feels drawn towards you by the samo ine.lination, tboiigii 
tlio end of J'lmiary, and 1 was stri'iek witli a strange you liave never seen each otlie.r; unless, indeed, my 
sensittiou wlien I remarked tliat Ciara’s marriage was vigilaiiee has Iwen dee.eivcd liy sotiie of those artifices 
exactly or tii*> day of the (,'haiidcieur. I 'aiTivcd in time wtiieh yoiitli praetiscs by instiiiet, and old age forgets. 

I to be preseiit at tlio eerenioii.v. oTliu cimiiteimiires of TImt. I oiin, is n iwiint on wtiicb I am anxious for lui 
' the liride and hridogroom exj'ressed tlie most perfect explaniition; and iny friendship for you fdves me sotne 

II tiappiiiess. 'I'licyoung man was liandsonie, affeciionate, right to expeet it.’ 

I amt engaging, but serinuS in his deineaiio’ir. Wlier, Tlie colonel east a searching look on mc; and the 


tiappincss. 'I'licyoung man was liandsonie, affcciionati', right to i-xpect it.’ 

amt engaging, but serinuS in his dcineaiio'ir. WlieC' Tlie colonel east a searching look on mc; and the 
tin* ccreinoiiywBs ended, T tippm-iciicd niy eousiii, and tronlile into w'liicli bis (piestion jdunged me could not 
pressing her Iiaml tn my Ups, whisiicred, ‘I hope, mv liave escaped his notice. 1 cast down my eyes, hesltatod, 
dear friend, that tliis gentleman is the liusband who -was and vainly- soaglit for an answer. 


revealed, to you on tlio night of the Chandeleur?’ Clara 
bliislied, and gave me a look wiiieh seemed to say, ‘ How 
do you know that?’ 'i’lien pressing,my jiaml, slie «>- 
plied, ‘ I would not have iniirricd another.' I felt my¬ 
self agitated by a delightftil emotion, impossible to de¬ 
scribe, in thinking that a simiLar happiness awaited 
myself. 

Wliilst tho fetes of riara's marriage detained mo at 
the Itois d’Arcey longer than I could have wislied, my 


• I swear to yon, upon niy hoiionr, sir,’ I at lengtii 
replied, ‘ tliat I liave never seen Cecilia; tli.it I have 
iievir seen Jier isirtrail; Unit I have never presumed to 
write to* her; ami that her name was known to me 
searecly two days Ix-foro niy futlicr mentioned it to me. 
N'otwitlistandiiig, it 'a a year sint« I first loved her; and 
1 will love her ail my- life, 'riicre is tlic truth, sir. The 
rest is to me an !ncomprehensitiU! mystery.' 

‘ rncomjire’ieiisible indeed!’ replieil M, tiaverpier witii 
an anxious air—‘ cmite incomprehensible; for I do not 


1 1 excellent father had iidvisod Colonel Savernier of niy an anxious air—‘ quite incomprehensible; for I do not 
' intended visit; of whicli the latter, curious to know ino suppise you could guilty of a falsehood. And 
. first, did not think propev to inOrin bis daughter. When yet-—’ 

1 I had presented my letter to tlm colonel, lie merely Ami yet I have disguised nothing from you. Is it 
I glanced at it with a smile, and coming to nie^jyith oikmi not an instance of thoso mysterious sympathies which 
arms, ‘ I need not ask your name,’ said lie with affec- sometimes unconsciously take possession of us, ami 


1 X had presented my letter to tlie colonel, lie merely Ami yet I have disguised nothing from you. Is it 
glanced at it with a smile, and coming to nie^jyith oikmi not an instance of thoso mysterious sympathies which 
arms, ‘ I need not ask your name,’ said lie with affec- sometimes unconsciously take possession of u^ ami 
tionate cordiality; • you bear so strong a resemblawo carry us away witli all the vchememx: «rf a imsslon ? It 
to the friend of my youth, that I think I see himsstill, is what I am profoundly ignonurt of; however, I mwt 
I as when every morning brought us togethar—only you believe it, for I have no other explanation to give yoP.’ 

I are a little taller. You arm welcome, my dear hoy, as a ‘ Psiiaw!’ replied the colonel; * you will next have 
I friend—as a son—ifi as I hojpe, your heart and tliat of mcixslieve that you have seen and loved each other in 
my Cecilia’s coma to a mutaat understanding. And now, a dream. If tlie secret of that kind of ren^avoos get 
rit dlrwn and vest yourself, while I read your fatlier’s abroad, it will bo all over with paternal surybillaiiico. 
fetter, and consider you mortfiat ray ease,’ But what matters it, provided you We each otjWf-- 

Thff kindness of this reception brought tears to my just as I wisli things to be. TnU is what we. 


hag Imd been oarclesslv left upon a chair cltise to mine, • To-morrow,’ said he, sm^ng, .'({IS.tt:a«ft^eoon a«. 
w the stenUrUsn ;»f whicli Tt|y eye quickly iletected the yon would wi«i; hiA’ the ddw is ^ .lojw to 

taitials tligt had struck mo on the night of iny vision, cause you any real affliction. I hftp ^ 

Yet ^he id^ suddenly occurred to me, what if Cecilia your expected arrivaU I resctyod to tuyseU tlie .yhai.'' 
was not the rigtst person after alt ? 'riic thought froze sure of discovering at your interview',' #hed f- 




■'' 




ktMwti y<nl 4 iHflei theie ts anyf6<dity Ip tho 

■ynipAfny. M«r<^ yon» ap;4 I vaa iwt «s«y, tt\at ft« 
opp<nTOrfi^ ottw^ i& get my dnii|rht^ ot the Ursy^ 
at the fnoimiMit I eatpcclbotl you. A country fkniily, 
. tu which Ceoilifi couoti no lesa than six. fnends—all 
ststers-f-Soli^nlie to-diy the anniversary of tiio birth 
j ii(‘theh exceUent granan>Ot)ier, wlio is an old fVicnd 
' of inin^. As the long retirements of the Ohanilelenr 
I ore over, and the test of the time between this and I^*nt 
I is, by immemorial custom, consocratod to amusements 

I _ . _ s . .. t __i_ t-.i _IS .1_X 


*: heiieva tliey wltl be masked. Don t bo alarmed, my 
friend; the programme of the fdte admits females only, 
i nor will any man he received there, whether father, 
husliand, or brother, till the hour appointed for the 
' sweet lambs to return to the ibid. Meanwhile wc shall 
: dine iHe-a-tiit, fur there is Dorothy calling us.’ 

‘ Do you know.' said ho suddenly, when we were about 
I to leave the .table, ‘ an idea occurs tu me. liinco to* 

' rauribw ^ms so long to your impatiencm wo shall 
: at least try to deceive her till then. T shall tell yon 
: how. At the hour of breaking up this evening, you 
: ihatl accompany mo when I go for Ce<‘ilia. I shall enter 
: alone, and In a few words smooth all difUcultics. A 
serviuit, at my appointed signal, will introduce you as 
. a friend of the family. We must seem to Im entire 
' strangers to each otlier. In tins way 1 shall be enabled 
! to appreciate the reality of tlioso marvellous sympathies 
]*ynu sfieak so much of) for tliere will Iw nuthing to 
' ]irevont you, if not fnnn seeing CeoUia, at least from 
conversing with her without restraint, f hope you will 
I have I'u ditficuity iu distinguishing her in her disguise 
as a bride of Montbeliard.’ 

disguised os a bride of Montl)e!iard,,8ay you ? 

, 0-vhiSTie possible?' 

‘ Wliy, yes; as a bride of Montbeliard,' he replied. 

' ‘ Tt is a good omen, is it not ? Hut tills costume is so 
I graceful, that more titan one of her corapunioiis may 
' have also clioscn it. in tlint case you will know luir 
i from tlio others hy a little sprig of myrtle, separated 
I from her lK>un.uc‘t, which site took a fancy to attneli to 
! her bosom, and by wlitc.h I am myself to recognise her ’ 

, Tills second circumstance, wliieli reeallcd so vividly 
tlic particulars of my dream, renewed my emotion : Imt 
' 1 soon mastered it, and aiiswercii to tliu proposal of 
M. Saveruier hy testifying the most tender gratitude. 

. All hour afterwards, ho had executed bis project in all 
points, and I was in tho presence of (’ecilia, witom I 
' easily recognised 1;^ the tokens her father lutd given 
I me. On her aide site Imd shown some omotion at iny 
j approach, and when 1 had taken my place latside her, 1 
! thought r Tiercel veil her Iremble. •Kxciise,’ said I, ‘a 
; liberty which tho mask and disguise will in some degree 
i explain. The vicinity of a stranger may perhaps he 
t unpleasant to you; yet I doubt ranch whetlier my feii- 
j tures are wholly strange to your recollection ?’ 

} ‘ indeed,’' she replied, ‘ I do not think I have had the 

I honour of ever seeing you before.' 

‘Never?’said I. 

‘ Never,’ site returned with a forced laugh, ‘ unless it 
was perhaps in a dream i and you may believe my word, 
for I nn incapable of feigning. I iiave not even tried 
I to disguise my voice.’ 

It was Indem the voice I had heard a year befinre, and 
which stiU echoed In my heart. ’ JPermit me, then,’ said 
1 with warmth, ‘to seek some motive which may supply 
^easing customs of establishes! acqaaintancesbip. 
lAy same, or tather that of my fother, must have often 
mentioned to you by yours, and I am not ignmant 
that .1 speak to tlie daughter of M. Savemier. Would 
t^ name be happy enough to awaken any kind of 
syW^thy ia Tout soul?’ 

I hardly 4 >roi^noed my name, when Cecilia 
I and tiillied on me a kuMt exptesslve of totider- 

neli, m!agted.^th tenat. ^Tes, yes!* *ho replied} 
‘♦our haule it vr® knoign’to me,^ It is dear to my 
and to Idler also, % it recalls to u# recoileotluns 


wliieh are nem effac^ from «n hahent hgart^hose of 
gratitude 1 It is true; then!* she txihtimde^' speaking 
to herself, as if she had suddenly forgttt' jb«s«i 06 j 
‘ ityas not an illusion? AH has feen ^nsfhr ftdflUed— 
all will be fulfilled without doabt! The wui of Ooibbo 
done!* And she fell Into a state of*g> 9 omy dejection, 
in which all her ideas seemed to be absQrbMl, ^ne of 
tier hands nearly touched mine. 1 took it witlmut hbr 
making the Bligl.}est effort to withdraw it. ^e oidy 
looked at me more attentively. ‘ It is he!’ she sal A 
* f)h, let not the sight of me give you any alarm!* said 
I, pressing her liaadl * The sentiment which has led 
me to yOu is as pnre as your own heart, and it has the 
sanction of a father whose mily tliought is yoiir happi¬ 
ness, Yon are free, Cecilia i*and our future dcstinv 
itopends only on yon.’ . ' 

Our future destiny doprinde only on God,’ she replied, 
fetting her head droop with a deep sigh. “But you 
have siK>]|en of my father. You iiave simely seen him? 
lie knows that at this hour of the night, for some time 
past, 1 sufier from an inexpressible affection which stifles 
and kills roe. I wished so much to prevent its ap¬ 
proach ! IIow is it that my father is not come ?’ 

Although the colonel luid told me something of this 
circumstance, which inspired no fear, the expression of 
suffering th.at accompanied those words fro*e my blood.' 
Bcsidiis, her father was standing before ns at the moment 
that she seemed to lie seeking him through the room 
with an uneasy look. 1 wag snrprised that she had not 
eccu him. * I am near yon,’ said he, encircling herwSth 
his arm, for she was going to faint. She leant upon 
him, ami passed one of those moments so long to pain. 

'i'lie frirtids Cocilia had gathered around her, and, j 
in the cares tlioy lavished on Tier, displaced her mask. 
Aks! all iny Joiibts whre dissipated; but a frightful 
pallor covered those features so dear to my memory. J 
felt as if life was .aixmt to leave me, when Cecilia 
breathed, ruifcd her head, and looked at the persons 
who surrounded her. ‘Ah! all is well now,’ said she. 

‘) am licttcr. I no Honger sii'fiT. i ask pardon, and 
tbaiik you all. This crisis is never long, but I would 
have wislicd to have spared you the pain of witnessing 
It. Til that case I should not have come, or have gone 
away sooner. I will no longer interrupt your pleasures; 
the air ami a walk will complete my recovery.’ 

Shortly after we sed out, and M. Savernier intrhsted 
his ilauglitcr's arn||^ mo. She was near mo—close to 
uiy heart. I coniwRed freely with lier. I spent ten 
minutes olbthe fullest, the purest happiness that ever j 
itiorUil was permitted to enjoy on earth. Cecilia walked : 
with a light and firm step. She seemed happy. Her | 
fatlicr, with one arm passed round her, txingratalated > 
himself on seeing her so well, and attributed her late | 
illness tu the fatigue of dancing, or to seme sudden 
emotion, the secret of which lie gaily refosed to pene¬ 
trate. Tlic space we had to walk was very short. Wei 
arrived. ‘ Adieu till to-morrow,’ said the colonel—‘ till 
to-morrow 1 To-mot#ow, l!Re fairest day of all our 
lives, if my ho]>eg be not deceived. But the night is 
jiast, aild this fair to-morrow must bo near its second 
hour. At four o’clock in the evening,’ said he, embrac¬ 
ing me! ‘ and this time we sliall all three sit down to 
table. Bleep, tlie toilet, and hope, will help to shorten 
the time ftll then.’ They retired. 1 still hear Cecilia’s 
ndien. * 

Next day was Sunday Tho hour so impatiently ex¬ 
pected at length arrived—the hour at which 1 was to 


Cecilia whom I adoreilT The street through which J 
had tmpass, and which I had nearl/detected the 
evening before, was now flilc*witii people.* I attri- j 
bnted this dificrence to tlie solecanity of the day i but I 
could not explain why tho crowd foriped itself Jiefe and 
there into motionless and silent groupa f rapidly 
threaded my way through those little assemblies, knd 
only bj' chance caught a few confoseil wwi-ds to the fol¬ 
lowing effect:—‘ A n aneurism ?' said one;' perstms do not. 
die of aneurism at that age.* * One dies whw the iMpit of 
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death is come,’ replied his neightMar. A little farther 
on vaa a young girl, adorned and yelled, to vhom one 
of her companions was listening in tears. ‘ At half-past 
two, when, leaving the baU, she said truly tbat«<8lic 
wbuld never be uiarriedt’ A horrible light glanced in 
upon any mindl I was not’ more than twenty steps 
from bie house. 1 ran. The many years which have 
elapsed since then cannot weaken the .impression of that 
fearhil'moment. The door was hnhg with white; in 
the passage was a coffin, surrounded with torches. 

‘ Who is dead? Who is dead in this liousef’ I cx- 
idaimed, violently laying hold of tile arm of a m.an who 
seemed to iiavo charge of the preparations. 

‘ Mademoiselle CecUia Savernier!’ 

BR MANTKLL Oil’ ANIMALCULES, 

W'k quote below the title of a recent volume by Ur Man- 
tell,* tbc object of which is * to present a faniilW exposi¬ 
tion of the nature and habits of some of the invisible beings 
wbicb people our lakes and .streams.’ Invisible beings ! 
and yet not the creatures of superstition and dreamland, 
but actual substantial existences, that, unseen by the eye 
of sense, perform, within a single drop of water, the circle 
of im economy as perfect in its kind as is that of man 
hiiusclf. The object is in the highest degree commendable, 
and the name of the author is guarantee sufficient for its 
correct and agreeable treatment. There is no branch of 
science mote interesting, none whose revelations are more 
wonderful, than that which unfolds the forms and nature 
of the minute creatures which people every stagnant imol, 
inhabit the leaves of every mrest, and which take up 
their abode even iik thOjAnids and ti.ssutj of other jiving 
beings. Nor is it a study tbc r^ult of wbieh is merely 
amusement and wonder; for, like the minute jiarasitic 
I vegetation whose growth absorbs the elements of dticay, 

' and which occasionally create such havoc among human 
food, and engender disease and death, the u-yriad aniniai- 
eulcs ill nature may execute sliuilar missitiiis, sumetiines 
repressing putridity, at others hc^umiiig the sources of 
the most loathsome and fatal diseases. It is, therefore, 
only by a knowledge of the nature of these creatures, aiid_ 
of the causes and .sources of their devciopment, that man' 
can call in their aid or control ibeir results, as his pur¬ 
poses may demand. .So simple, moreover, and so easily 
discernible is the orgaiiixation of many itnimalculus, that 
the physiological functions of theLyjteucture is fully ex¬ 
posed to view—functions which fmtTOieir counterjiarts in 
the higjior animals, but in whom the iiltide * f operation 
is hopelossly obscured. Apparent as are the advantages 
resulting from a study of microscopic life, it must nut be 
supposed that the little work before us either affiirds an 
ample exposition, or adds now discoveries to the subject. 
All that is attempted, is a familiar description of a few 
common facts, a description which will in some degree 
instruct the ordinary reader, and leatl bin—if he can be 
led at all—to further iuvestigatioii, while works of greater 
research and higher pretensions tvould have been utiin- 
telUgible and forbidding. 

Dr Montell’s idea is a happy one: ho takci a little 
water from a neighbouring pool, and confining himself 
to the examination of this, describes, in simple but attrac¬ 
tive terras, what he sees, figuring at the same time, with 
the greatest delicacy and elegance, the objectifof his ob¬ 
servation. * From some wut^ containing aquatic plants, 
collected from a pond on Clapbi^ Coinnioii, I select,’ says 
he, ‘ a small twig, to which are attached a few dulicate 
Hakes, apparent^ of slime or jejiy; some minute fibres, 
sthndiug erect here and there oft the twig, ore also dimly 
visible to tbornahed eye. This twig, with a drop q| two of 
the water; we will putfbotween two thin platM m glass, 
and place under the fipld of view of a microscope having 
lenses that magnify the image of an object two hundred 
times iif linear dimensions. Upon looking throu^ the 
instrument, we find the fluid swarming with animals of 


1 

*. Tbmights on AnlmaTcnlre; or a Glimpse of the Invlslhlo 
Wwld IteveeUid by tbo Hicrosoupe. By Gidoon Algernon Mon- 
tdl,£*(].,IiUD. London: Hurray. 18411. . 


various shapes and magnitudes. Soma am darting 
tiuongh the water with great rapidity, while others are 
^pursuing and devouring creatures more infinitesimal 
than themselves. Many are attached to the twig by 
long delicate threads; several have their bodies enclosed' 
in a transparent tube, from one end of which the anipial 
partly protrudes, and then reciides; while numbers are 
covered by an elegant shell or cose. The minutest kinds 
—the monads—many of which are so small, that millions 
might be contained in a single drop of water—appear 
like were animated globules, free, single, and of various 
colours, sporting about in every direction. Numeiuiis 
species resemble pearly or oiialine cups or roses, fringed 
round the margin with delicate fibres, that are in con- 
stiCiit oscillation. Some of these ore attached by spiral 
tendrils; others are united liy a slender stem to one 
common trunk, appearing like a bunch of harebells; 
others are of a globular form, and grouped together in a 
deiinite {latteni on a tabular or spherical membranous, 
case for a certain period of their existence, and ultinpitely - 
bocornc detached arid locomotive: while many are per¬ 
manently clustered together, and die, if separated from 
the patent mass. No organs of progressive motion, simi¬ 
lar to those of beasts, birds, or fishes, arc observable in 
these beings; yet they traverse the wator with rapidity, 
without the aid of limbs or fins; and though many species 
are destitute of eyes, yet all possess an accurate percep¬ 
tion of the presence of other bodies, and pursue and cap¬ 
ture their jirey with unerring puqioae.’ To the unini-, 
tiated this must be a startling revelation; more won¬ 
derful, because real, than all the multitudes with which 
superstition and fwiey have peopled the realms above, 
beneath, and around us. 

Thu aiiimuleulcs above enumerated now I>ecorac the 
subjects of individual examination—there being'|||tf]y a 
dnxcii il increiit gcner.v in the simill phial of water ^^tcd. | 
The first and most conspicuous of these is the Hydra, or j 
frush-wiitcr jiolype, an aiiiiiialculc visible to the naked I 
eye, apjiearing, when at rest, a inei'e globular speck of ; 
jelly, but, when active, ]irotruding into a funnel-shaped j 
body, furnished with a number of long, delicate tenta- ] 
cula or arms, by which it secures its prey. This polype 
is carnivorous in its habits, feeding on small worms and 
insects, ‘ I have seen,' says our author, ‘ a polype seixo 
two U'onns at the same instant; and to reach them, the 
arm.s wore extended to such a degree of tenuity, (is 
scarcely to be jierccptiblc without the aid of a lens; and 
the womis, though very lively, and struggling violently, 
were unable to break asunder these delicate instruments, 
and escape, but in an instant were struck motionless. 
This phenomenon strikingly resembles the effect produced 
liy the electric eel; and it is not iinprobablo that the 
hydra, like that fish, kills its prey by an electric nhoek.’ 
'J’he fre8h-w:*ter |K>lypes are oxcc^ingly prolific, several 
hundreds of thousands springing from one parenb stock 
in the course of a few months. The generation or mode 
of ifiiiltiplication in the hydra is one of ito^post striking 
I>scnliaritics. In its ordinary condition, this takes place 
by gemmation, or buds, as in certain plants. A small 
protuberance appears externally on some part of the body 
of the polype, and gradually enlarges, and bwomes elon¬ 
gated ; anus sprcdily spring forth from the free extare- 
mity, and a miniature hydra is fonned, which in a short 
time separates from its parent, and assumes its indivi¬ 
dual existence. Nor is this all: a single hydra may . 
be <Mit into several pieces, either across its body, or loligi- 
tudip^ly, and, what is wonderful, every section mil 
in time become a polype, as perfect os the otigittal of i 
which it formed a part 1 Fu^er, the animal may' be ' 
turned inside out like a glove, and the original outer ' 
surfsftc will perform the function of digestion, while the. 
funner lining of the stomach becomes the skin ; and^ffiis. 
without tho creature apparently suffering any 
venience. ■ ' ' 

From the oxsminatiou of the^^ff & pblypes| whiA anjr ’ 
giants in comparison, Dr Manteil passes to the consideta- 
tion of the true Infusoria—those .m&tfite emimaloul^' ' 
which were importing in the drops of WUter betwesn, ft® 
plates of ^ass placed in the Add of his mieroseop*.'’ 
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f.flic o3t^oxu!e of those minute beiun liAYing beeri'jSnt’ ritalUy^ for almost an unlimited peiiodA trans- 

deteoM 'in rater (Knuteiuing regetanle inatter> nidi'M ported by the rater and wafted by ti^ w!fld*-^for,'whe'' 
hayi |ra«^ ke. it Wn» taken ftr granted that they were ^cr dry or nioiet, they r^ain uninjai^-HtiU, thrown 
peuuliar to cortatn infiuionshence the term InfHtoria, inbli the conditiena euitable ^o thetr mgauiltatioOf'., lj»6y 
giyen to thU claeaof aninrale, in aUqtion to their suppoij^ become developed^ and tbc apparently pare watere 'teetn 
origin. This name ia etill employed as a genoral desig- with myriads of highly-organized beings. Bren §>eadalt 
nation, although it has long been, known that the pre- animals of some species—the common Rotifer*, for in-, 
Ecncc of aniwalculos in infusions has no necessary rela- stance-after beirw apimrently dried up for sevei^l year^ 
lion to tbo regetablo ingredients, except so far as tho de- will start into lim upon the addition of a few drops of 



present. The essential characters of the Infusoria—in sonic Hower-shaped, Flomtktria; some crown-shaped, 
other words, those points of organization in which they iSfejilutnoavoa; the common w^cei-animalcule, llotifei'; 
ditibr from all other animals—consist in their bodies and other si>ecics covcml with siliceous shells and spines, 
being destitute of luiy true articulated or jointed limbs, jfrarkioma. These lost ari* perhajis the most wonderful, 
and locomotive memK<rs or feet; their varied roorcincnts fa they are, geologically speaking, the most important of 
being performed by means of processes or filaments, which their class. ‘ Their cases or shells consist either of lime, 
arc always in motion, and arc termed cilia, from their silex (diet), or iron; and these retain their form and 
supposed reBembianco to the eyelashes. The cilia, in structure fur uuliiuited periods of time. Front the in- 
man^ s{)Ocins of the Infusoria, are more or less generally conceivable numbers of these sliell-animalcaies, which 
distributed over the surface of the body; in others they swarm in every body of water, whether fresh or salt, and 
are disposed in one or more circles around the mouth or the immense rapidity witli which the species increase— 
upennro of the digestive orgiMis; and in homr, are arranged by bpontaneons tissuration, germinatioD, and ova—eaten- I 
in zones on one or more circular or seniieircular pinjec- sivc deposits, or strata of their cases, are constantly*' 
tioiis on the upper part of the body.’ Tlic-examination funning at the*bottom of lakes, rivers, and seas. Hence 
of these minute creatures requires great tact and patience, have originated the layers of white calcareous earth com- 
Froni tho original drop of water a particular species is iiioii in peat-liogs and inorasws, tho tripuli, or polishing- 
first selected; it is tlien removed, tmiisferved to a drop slate of Uiliii,* consisting wholly of the siliceous cases 
’ of pure water, and placed under the field of the luii-to- of animalcules, and the bog iron, composed of the fertu- 
scopo—tlie obsciver beginning with low powers, till he giiious shields of other forms. In short, the extensive 
obtain a general knowiuilgo of tbe form and ajipeariviio- ! and ini]iortant cliangcs that have licen produced on the 
of tlic speeics, and afterwards examining the several parts eai’tb,’s surface Vy this ngeney kftlhc earlier ages of the 


of the body with the most powerful glasses. 

Hy iueh a scrutiny, |)r Manlell detcct.s, in the original 
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physical histoiy of our i(J; 
wliich are going on at the 


(Janet, aln those of a like nature 
e present time, arc in tho highest 


glass of water, a number of spCcics of the most 'miuiIiuI degree interesting, and have but lately beounic the .sub- 
forms, and of tlio most curious economy, .'\moiig these jeet of .s-icntific inve-tigarjon.’ 


are Mimails, animated spherules of various colours, little 


•ontenw of the little phial have now been explored. 


more than the tliuii.-andth part of a line iudiamcicr; und ihc micruccopB removed, and all that remains ia a small 
yet eatdi exbibit.4 an inJlvidnal activity, feeding, disport- twig, two or thric iiKiintc Icju-s, a few Hakes of mucus, 
ing, and pinpagating its kind with iiieouceivable rapidity, ami s turbid condition of tho water front tho prchcncc of 
The floating coloured slime which sometimes appears if earthy particles. ‘ ,\U tho diversified forma of life that 
the water of sfagnant pooN, is an aggregation of counth-sa "were sjioHing in the apparently wide waste of water have 
niyrimbi of tlie.se beings—not individually distinct, but vanished trom i. ir sight, und are ns tjough they were not; 


visible only in tho mass. There ate also VnilMln', or yet what a world of wonders, what a marvellous display 
bell-shaped animals, and Suiiton, or those of trumpit of Infuisto wisdom, are there concealed! kVithin that 
shapes—fixed singly, or in clusters, by tlic narrow' exlrc- nan-ow npuec, the nuerosco]>e li.o-s shown ns thosmysterious 


mity, and waving in the water their wider extremities, 
fringed with cilia, like so many animal ed Jiarebclis of 


irineiple of vitality emhiidied in structures of which wc 
lad prericfcsly^no eomvptioii, and uiuler conditions 


astoiiUhing minuteness. Tlie digeslive organs of these whicli, if estimated according to our ex]ierieiice of the 


tiny creatures ‘ consist of a series of globular stomanli.s— 
henco tho torhi polygasiria—connected by a comninn 
tube, which allows entrance to tho fooil, and exit to tiic 


visible i-realioii, would appear incompatible with animal 
existem-e. Weie we to describe the facts that have come 
midcr our notice to persons unaequainted with the optical 


clTelo particles. The food is brought to the mouth by the powers of tlie microscope, and tell them that tho scem- 


currents produced in the water liy tho cilia; aeration is tug particles of earth in the water are cre-atures of 
performed liy tbn agency of the same nrguns; and the various foniis rstid structures, endowed with life, and the 
i)iureH.se of tho species is effected by spoiitaneouH division, capai'ity for its enjoyment; that those flakes of muems 
each part, like tlio severed portions of the polype, grow- are aggregated thousaMs of*animtvis, in the shape of 
ing into a iierfect individual.’ iicsidcs these polygastric flowers, which increase, like plants, by*buds and by self- 
animalcules, which are tho lowest of the Infusoria, there division y that some of these creatures are carnivorous, 
arc in the water under examination imiuerous species of feeding on living atoms more infinitesimal than them- 
or wheel-bearing animalcules, so called from selves; that others arc herbivorous, and nourisheil by 
tho circular rows of cilia which fringe the upper parts of paKiclos of decomposed vegetables too minute to be 
their bodies, and which, when in motion, appear like visible til> accumulated in the internal organs of the 
wheels revolving round a common axis. These arc more animalcules; that wc sclecAd some of tlicsc luiiinals, and 
highly organized than the former class: ‘ the digestive caused them to 8wallovv*carininc, and thus imparted a 
canal U a tubo more or less strai^t, which in many red colour to their digestive organs, and rendered their 
genora U provided with jaws and teeth, which, like tho structure more obvloua; that some are free, and roqpi 
masticatoiy organs in birds, are situated low down, arc tluougli the water at plAsnro, others always sedentary^ 
very distinct, and present considerable diversity of fonn others locomotive in youth, and fecit to one%pot in after- 
and arroujremant.* Jaws and teetA in creatures invisible life; that many have eyes, themurober andTiolour of 
to die muted eyei Vet so it is: like the miniature wliich can be distinguished; tha^the difference in the 
w|[i|ift.sot in a finger-ring, its wheels and simngs are nut relative magnitude of these creatures is as gien^as that 
}e.s^^j^«rfect because of their tiny dimensions. In the between a niousu and an elephant; that if the rater in 

Rot«wa„ there ar<^ Indications oj nerves, muscles, and_ ' 

phactitbrm eyes, all ehailowiiig forth, m it were, tho ,. , , •' , . ’ 

y.tt ipy eW'^he eggs in tawy spem^ being in Slim equ^ infusoria, of au^ extreme mlnntoncwq that a cubic inch rftfao, 

' tq Ooh-tiuici of the anunaioule. These ova' retiun their si«i^ cuntains furtyninc thousand ntUUone oraistlmct orgudsM 


Return^ there ar<^ Indications ^ nerves, muncles, and 
phositiform eyes, all eliailowi|ig forth, at it were, the 
dawa nf Ughertexistenccs. jsme are oviparous, otiiers 
yivipjrette^he eggs in many species being in size equal 
tq OdAtiiiid of the animaioule. These ova' retiun tWr 
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vittoh tbeiie beings »n nov immersed Iw Allowed to otK' 
poi^c, and tbe sediment become na dry as dust, and this 
W iuoistened three or four y^n bonce, many of the iiuU- 
Ttduals at this momeiit' sportliis through tbe vrater ;yill 
be resuscitated, and api>ear in fuQ activity, although, had 
they remained in their native element, the term of their 
ei^ieletile would have eictended but through a lew days- - 
thus rcajisiiig one of the benulifui lijClions of Aitiliiau 
story- -Vrould not this stateiiicnt be dlcinod unworthy of 
belief 2—would It not be regarded as iuijirobuldo and as 
extravagant as the wildest ^iiiieras of tbo iiiiagiuatiun ! 
And yet such a narrativu wouM be bt t the »iinpte truth 
—air Uticxaggerated, uiuidonied inattev-of-faet summary 
of the phenomena that have come under oiir obxerva- 
t^tt I* V'erily, there aro'inoro things in nature than tlic 
unlnquiring ilrcam of. , _ 

lake animals of higher organiaation, rhese miwiscopV.1 
creatures suffer and pevisli from .sudden transitions oV 
temperature. Atiiiospherio air is as iieet*.s.-iai;y to their 
existence as t<i ours; and they are hilled hy siibstoiieos 
which aileet the ehoTiiical omiipesition of the water, 
i'rcsh-water siioeies instant I r die if sca-wnier be >uildenly 
added, though the latter imiy swarm with marine species; 
but they survive if the mixture be gradual; and niaiiy 
kinds inhabit brackish water. Infusoria always aiipc.ar 
in vegetable inlusions, because their ova or germs, being 
everywhere present, bud in such fluids a proper medium 
for their development. ICvery .stream is laden with them ; 
every breeze wafts its myriads of myriads. Though the 
influence of light i.s favourable to tlieir life, }ct it d'Hvs 
not appear indispensable, for they iiImiiiiuI in the watei’s 
of deep mines, which are alwayx in impeiiutrable dark¬ 
ness. ‘The ordinary ^ration of life (n the Infu'ciriii 
varies from n few hou^Tto several days, or even tlceks. 
Kocifera have been traced to tlie'twpnty-tbinl day of their 
cxisflOnce. Tho death of these animals is genernUy 
juidden; bit in some of tho larger speciiw, comiilsivi* 
struggles .attend their dissolution. Shortly after ileatli, 
the soft parts rapidly doeomposc, and aiktraecs of tlielr 
beautiful structures ilisappenr; tiie species which arc 
furnished with ^arthy cases, or shells, alone leave diiraldc 
vestiges of their existence.’ 

Such is an outline ot Dr MiiutcU’s ‘Tlmugbts on Ani-* 
tiialcnles,’ which we coriUally rceommciid to the perusal 
of the young and intelligent. 'J'hey may or may not be¬ 
come original inquirera—flicy may never adju.st the foi'ii.s 
of a inicngicope, or place one-drop of an infusion under 
the lens of a inagiiiflcr—but thii need not prevent them 
from making themselves acipiaiuied, ihroqgli the dis¬ 
coveries of ethers, with a departmeut of knowledge than 
which Wo know .f none more vci>lcte with interest ami 
imitructicin. 


FATHEFt BLACKIIALL’.^ SEliVICEW. 

alX.'OS'Tl A.Rt<ICl.K. C 

Tat! leading feature* injftitber Blackliall'* history, at 
least the sole ground on whieff bis memory has been 
resuscitated by the printing of a substantial quarto 
volume, is the services he j^ierformed to ‘thVec noble 
ladies,’ as they are minutely set forth by himself. Jn 
the preceding article wc have given whatever,ap¬ 
pear^ curious or entertaining in his interpourso with 
the second of his noble etikvloycrs. We now examine 
the third book of his circumstantial history, in the hope 
tliat it may provide some fufther inddents wqrthy of 
notice. < 

*,Hi* fiirmcr patroness, the ifihowcd and lovely Lady 
Ahqyne, ofViher deathbed earnestly recommended to 
Blig^hail's iiruWioat her dau^dtter, the Lady Uen- 
rietta Gordnih. It is in the form of a letter to this lady 
that BlacklioU deserToes his efforts to accomplish her 
moth^ d^ng exhortation. His main object was to 
secure an appointment for the young indy in the house¬ 
hold of ibe ^ueon of France, tiie French cgurt being 
then an asylum, in whic.h initny of the decayed or op- 
, ptassed. o^tocraajMif Hcotlund’ ftmnd reftige. To pass 
bTur fno^. iho Wfffm of StioUand to France was a jit¬ 


ney accompanied by ao small air^ Of mrila is the earlif^ 
part* of the serenteenth century; and WM not tlta 
,ius* so, that the oountry was now raging fri^ end to 
end witli the troubles arising fhnn the Covepatit. 'the 
father had not proceeded many mites, befdru.lm enoosjaT. 

a rather fomiidabla adveuture. Along ffie north- 
we»t lionlur of Aberdeenshire, where it marches w>ui‘ 
JlanOshiri!, ihere is a wide, desolate moor, stretching over 
many miles of country to the foot of the mountain mass 
called the Uuck of the Cabrmh. It is a wild, dreotgr dis¬ 
trict at tho present day, differing probably but idightly in 
its outward features from its state in Bbickhairs time, 
liowever different may bo the guests one would :diid in the 
primitive imi of llhynie, which, when we last partook of 
Its hospitalities, hurl as venerable an air as if it hail been 
the aetnol hoiisn in which tlie following scene occurred. 
Tlie narrative is, by the way, remarkable ns illustrat¬ 
ing the antiquity of Fitima baddies, vfbich must, have 
licen a highly esteeineil dish; otJicrwiSe they would not, 
us ill this instance, liavo been conveyed inland nearly 
forty miles from tho place where they were cured.■■ 

‘ I’assiiig by the inuir of ilhynic,’ says Blackhall; ‘ 1 
intended to give my horse a measure of oats .there, be¬ 
cause i had eight miles to ride over tho Cushnio Hills, 
us w lid a piece of ground as is in all Ilritain.’ He 
then inquires of a man coniing out of tho inn if lio 
would get good oats there; and ' the unhappy ras¬ 
cal answering, said. Yes, sir; and gooil ale and beer 
I also: but did not tell me the house was full of men, as 
drunk ns men could be. 

‘ i entered in the court, suspecting notiiiiig; and as I 
descended from niy horse, a gentleniiin, called .lohn 
Gordon, son to Leiclieston, did embrace me very kindly, 
Jlc was exceedingly dnnik,* 
lil!ickl).ali then enters into the hall with him. .which 
hall lie ilescrihcs as laMiiil ‘ full of soldiers; as drank as 
tH'iists, and their captain, William Gordon of Tilliangus, 
wiW little belter;’ adding, ‘that Tilliangus hud got a 
I i>«tciit to list a compmiy for tlie then holy, but now 
I cur.scd. (loviMi.'iiit; and ,lohn Gordon of rjt-ichesftui wa.s 
his Jicrttcnaiit:' and hinting that every (joyen.anting 
I miiii was llii'ii mc.ro loyal than the king hims<-lf, 

liliickliidl, when he went into tho linll. kept his valisi' 
in his own liniid. Iiecausii there was in it a suit of mass 
cUithc.s, which might have discuverud him; and as he 
was ahoiit to salute the conquuiy, ‘the captain. In a 
commanding way, said. WJio are you. sir? whicli 
did prc.ienll.v h<-at my blood. And as I tliought he 
spoke (!i:;daiiifully to me, I answered in.that same tone, 
snyinc, '{'his is a question indeed, sir, to have been 
asked at my ft'otman, if you had seen him coming in to 
you. lie s^iid it whs a civil demand. I said it might 
pass for .sucii to n valet, but not to a gentleinan. Be 
said it was civil, ami I said it Was not Luicheston 
seeing us both very hot and ready to come to blows, 
taking me by the baud, said. Go with me, sir, to a 
chamber, anti let this company aluiioto which Black- 
hall agrees; but tbe captain follows tliem, refuses to 
drink with tiicm, but sits down, otid again reiterates 
his demand, when Blackball teiis him that, if at first 
tlie request liad been made with kindness, it would 
have teen complied with, but having txicn mode iff H 
disdainful manner, and reftiaod, he pould hot how with 
honour grant it lest it should seem tlu|.t fear, not com¬ 
plaisance, had been the cause; addinm ‘ And I aits re¬ 
solved not to do any-tiling pr^qdlciiu to ioy hpiiW, 
neither for fear of death nor hope oi rbwiird; fmt the 
next meeting, whensoever it is, 1 shall flreBy i^ yhn, 
for then I hope our party wiH hot w un^nifflkS, it ls 
novj, and therefbre will not then'bo tir fear or 

basenoss, as it is now. , 

‘ With this answer he went droip us. fo Ak da faibi# t 
and, as we thought ^thqt l*i Lyeh^tbh tog 
contented, at least paid with r^as;i]0|..; |u 
time leichestop did fot lTlonan ha|c|!^ 
like whitings, but blggerhhd 
give four to her secant to roi^ w 
were roast^; the captaih 
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hoMr ywi hare escaped them, for Vty ieall 
Tewd with them. These were no ea«i$iiMi]e! mw# t».] 
me, WHO had all my money «pon i;da ih 8ui If 
lUriia praeticaljle for one man so to hhmself ^ 
to be impregnable to muUitntics, mahkhaff w m. i 
Behold his aocouht of his travelling m^senw.. h^ ' 
behind my saddle a great clonk-bag. In whioh«wete 
new elothes andxdoak, and a new hat; and at the fep 
of my saddle tw* Dutch pistols, with wheelwdfkt: aM • 


^ ttt&iheitiupp>^ 13 i 1 ^UBoldieT».. came 

j told us that l^e hgptain v(^i4 not sufter her to toast 
' any i^ hripg ua twse ahci had roasted for 

tn^undtf T ifaid to the mistrese, in great anger, 
I Oondwt%'ft';^iy>yoit me spine haddocks, and 1 
Will eo isitio yp^r hah and roast tliem, or some- bettor 
thing for; thein, for I will not be so bnivetl by your 
oaptiiiu. My .money is as t^KMl iw his, and there¬ 
fore 1'will ,have haddocks for my money, or know 


wherefore not. She aaid. You shall have, sir, but at my two sides two Setdeh pistols, witli sna^wprlct j 
yOH #hall not go in among them who arc bent to kill and a verv wide musket. idkari>cd with ninn nisSnl hsttd *' 


you,. I pray Clod deliver my house from murder. 1 
would give all I have in tlio world to have you safe 
out of my house. £ shall go and roast the haddocks, and 
bring them to yon myself; which she did, and wo did 
eat them, and drink to the health of one another with¬ 
out any tronhio; for our resolution w'as taken, to sell onr 
skins at the dearest rate that wu could, if it behoved us 
to die; for Leichcetou had already sworn to die or lire 
with ino.’ 

The c.aptaln is then represented as returning to thi-in, 
silting down and renewing his ITrst detuand, to whicli 
he receives the same imswer, and dep:irts in great wrath 
to his soldiers. Then Leichusten’s servant eonics and 
tells bis master, in Irish, that they wen; niaking ready 
to compel Blackball to tell who he; was, or kill liini; 
ni>ou which I-cicliuston and BLickhall take measures 
for their reception. But the captain hfiving delayed to 
come, Blackball sent l^eicheston to sliow liim that it 
would be a blot against his Inmoiir to bring twenty 
men against two, and offering rather to flght wilii him 
h^'l to hand. Whereupon the cajiiaiu was hisljly 
delighted with his counigc, and said, ‘1 du) never meet 
will; a man of greater resolution, wherefore I ‘■h"U 
lionoiir him wheresoever I shall sec him ; aiukleil him 1 
need not fight combats to show my cimruge: it is well 
enough known in this eonntry where I live, and i believe 
so be his where he is known.’ And stiorlly alicr tlo! 
eapteitt taitiic to Blackhail, and .said, ' ( am come to 
crare your pardon fijr llie affront that wc have done, 
(iood sir, said I, Ik; pligised to change tlie name, and eah 
it wrong, hut not .affront; for a man wlio is n-solvc d te» 
die in defending hi.s own lutnour, may nvs-ive wrong 
indeed, Init not an affront; and .as to me, I never yet 
tei*ivcd an affront, nor do I think to Iv s» h-a-se as ever 
ti> receive any.’ 'Dicn, after furtlier demonstrations of 
cordiality Iwtween Bl.icklkall and the (.iptain, tin- sol¬ 
diers are brought in niiarined, to testify tlieir friendship 
also; and Blackhail says, ‘ I did lake eacli of them iiy die 
hand very kindly, and drank to tliem, and they to me. 
They were in all flvc-and-twenty ; and a minister culled 
Mr I’atrick Galloway, who had Iweii lately haiiislivd 
out of frehmd, in the Insurrection tlmt the Irish made 
against the Scaitclt in the north of Ireland; whereliy ye 


may 

ttieae 


judge if I would not have lieen a g(^id pri/" to 
! soIdieVs of the unholy f'ovcmint. They would Inive 
been better rewarded for taking a priest nor [tAm/’] bir 
a lord.’ Ho then diverges to the praise of «lohu (.onion 
of Lotcheaton, who had stood by him eo stanchly in 
his extremity, saying, ‘ Ho was a very gallant gentle- 
man, and ns ^rsnaahlc u man as was of any mum- in 
ScKiUaBcl; tall, well-proportioned, with a manly eonn- 
tenance, which his generous he.art did not bclio. Ker 
without any other obligation, but only because he did 
dasuidty luect me in the court, and «;ivilly did bring mo 
in by the hand to their company, lie resolved to sliare 
with me of. Ilfs or death, and did embrace my cause as 
iClthad been Ws own; slmwing no less interest for my 

life than be lyonld have done ftw his own.’ ..... ^.„- - 

. Wlteit the Worthy^ fother had accomplished tho#)bject! a <-nsefnl of castor-hats, with Jgild hat-band^ for wlilclt 
ipiision, be joy Billy prqtareil to leave France;' the mmiater of tlic parish, a S^tsiiiaii, named landa^, 
native countir, ho met with dissipated, I and a gentlcmim dwelling near the island, ^ light j 
V.QlUiifrbtspm |keo^e, he was exposed In that where he j and the minister did sore wound the gentleman; and 
X«^»;''hoW spjpiumiug to greater danger from a mul-1 tin- common jK-ople did get away the ease, and h^e,r! 
yl^ttmlpdtik ini»y of ifobbera^X passed on my way,' it, ami every ono took away what hesioold get eif it,, 
rsa;^ m'.'aakiSg lit the viiages, .as 1 passed, 'if they whilst tlie clmnih and the state were fighting for 1| jh, 
any thing of vtjlours [rdbbeKjson the great vain.’ He then nientlotis. ‘that tlie temiiest ly^g 
^y. Their ahswtit vrds commonly, It is marvellous fac^sed, we went a-walking in the i^nd, and did fdte'. 


and a vc^ wide musket, cliarged with nine pistol baUs, 
hanging from myfoeck; and a good sword at my side,’ < 

It was not to be wondurwl at that, so accoutred, robber ' 
after rubber passcd'litm nmnulcsted; but it must be ’ 
rcinRmlH.‘red, that we have (fitly his own word for.the ■ 

f itaternent, that they had ^vcr any design to meddle witii i 
dm. The following is one of his escapes:— \' 

‘ Wlien I was passing Pleurib, the taverners, as tlmir • j 
(;ustom in, uricai, Moiisicnr, we have giaid wine and giKHl ' 
oats; will yon give your horse a measure of oats? to 
whiioi I an-swered. My horse hath dined, and mywlf 
also: i will not light down. ’Then h strong, young - j 
fellow did i;ome out of a tavern, who said to me. Mon¬ 
sieur, it ir. very dangerous for you to go through the 
wihmI aloiif* ill tlsese times; if you will stay but a littte 
my master is in tlie laverii drinkiug a chopin witu 
another KCiitleman; they will convoy you through the 
Wood. 1 answered Inin, saying, 1 do not fear any man, 
tieitlier in the woikl nor out of it; and therefore I 
will not Sitay one moment for any company. I sus- 
that tiny miglit lie voleiirs; and he also then 
s.,id, .Since > im Jiavi; so good cmirogc, I will go with j 
uiu* The way, said 1, is free to all nU-n, But why do \ 
ym not wait upon y»nr master, to come with him, ! 
hceiiig, ns you s.iy, the ilnnger is so great? Oh, said ' 
lie, they ore two, welt mounted, and fear no vokiirs. X i 
lielicve' you. fiiiil I. So we went on until wc entered j 
into tlio d, and then my fellow n-doubled his i 
pace, to eomc iicager to iiu;: whicli I Seeing, turned jj 
lilt; nionlli of my niu'-krt towards him, and com- fi 
iiiandeil him to stay there. 'Wherefore that? said he, 
Beeuiisc I will mi, saitl I: thou shalt not umlu* me thy;, 
prey. Therefore, if tliou advance but one foot, 1 shall [j 
discliarge my musket in tliy ln-ily. He stood, and wild, ji 
Yon need not. fear, ti.aviiig .«o gmal a baton ill tliy hand. , ■ 
I fear no man, said I: but I will make thee fear if thou jj 
remove one foot forward until 1 he out 6f the woikI. j: 
In the m^'uiit\p.e I was ever advancing forward, and | ; 
mine eye towards him. S.>, seeing that I did hold niy ij 
mm bent tovinrd.s iiim, be tiiriieil his hack to me, and p 
went, into the lliiek of the wocxl, and I did not see him j j 
any more. 'I’lieii the jiciisant, who all the time had : j 
kept a g»««l distance from me, but so as he did both n 
see and liear wliat was passing betwixt us, sold, God ! i 
Ih' lilesscii, sir. who inspireil you with His grace to dis- 
trust tills voiciir. and Imhl him back from you; for if > ■ 
you had suft'ereu liii'g to eoMie near-you, he would un- |{ 
douhtedly have pnt hold of your clothes, and pulled ■' 
you Jogn from your horse, aiul stabbed you. Behold, |; 
he is liidiog Iiimself in the wood i you have saved your j; 
own life and mine; for how soon he had killed yon, he 
rwmld liavc kilh'd me .also, tor fear 1 might have dis¬ 
covered l«ni hereafter.’ 

(Ill his way h.ick to ScatlamDthc father was wrecked 
on the coast of Holy Island; aid he gives thefidlowltig 
most* expressive aei-oiint of the state of society among 
a people who protl^ by shipwrecks !~‘'fho 
people convciu-d the ngst day, to' take the goo<ls vrAi^in 
the sea liad cast te the land; amongst which tbenS *fn» 
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il the goreraor, liobin Rtigg, & notable good fellow, as the (jiicen, did aceept of her as a friend, and made her | 
I Ml great'red noie, full of piniplei, did give teitimony. sit ftt their own table, where she remained in that pos* 
i lie made us breakfhst with him, and gave us very good ture until tlie princ*—to wit, Conde, Conti, and Longue* 
i saclc, and did show us tjjo tower in which ho li'i^d, ville—were sent prisoners to BoisdeVinoiannet and fijen 
I whicli is no strength at sdl, but like the watch-towers the princess would not keep her any longer, out, a few ' 
upon tlpj coast of Italy. We did take him with us to days after their imprisonment, sent her to Madame de 
*.our inn', and made him the best che'er tliat we could. Bricnnc in a sedan; and Mndaino de Brienne would not 
He was. a very civil and jovial gen(icm.an, and good receive her, but sent lier to_ my Lord Aubeny, who sent 
' company; and among the rest of his merry discourses, her back to Madame de Brienne, and bade tell her tl»t- 
I; lie told us how the common people there do pray for lie had no woman in_ his house, and therefore could not 
i! shii» which they see in danger. They all sit down on recciveherwitliout disparagement of her honour and Ins. 

; I tlieir knees, and hold up their hands, and say, very Madarao do Brienne wotdd not let her come within her 
I' devoutly. Lord, send her to us; God, send her to us! house, but sent for Madame do Ferrand, a councillor’s 


You, said he, seeing them uimn their knees, and their lady, and prayed her to take the young lady in her 
h^ds joined, do think that they we praying for your carriage, and deliver her to Madame de la Plotto in the 
safety; but their minds are Var from that. They pra*' Palais Royal. When they arrived tliere, it was near 
God, not to save you. or send you to the port, hut W nine o’clock at night Madame de la Flotle, seeing them 
send you to them liy shipwreck, that they inav get the come to iier at that time of night, and tliinking that 
spoil of her. And to sliow that this is their meaning, this lady—to wit, Madame do Ferrand—^had been but 
said lie, if tiie sliip come well to the port or esehew one of Miulanie de Brienuo’s gentlewonicn, did elavr her 
shipwreck, they get up in anger, crying. The devil stick up soundly for bringing Mademoiselle de Gordon to her 


her, she is away from ns! ’ 

After a multitude of difficulties and dangers, which 


at that time of night’ But-Madanic do la Flotte, wlieii 
she saw she was mistaken in the lady, asked iior 


wo c.anuot follow out in detail, the father returned pardon, .and slioweil her how she could not (Kissihly 


\ ■avith his ward to Franco; and liere he found a new 
i impediment in her intractable, haughty teiiUHT. With 
j true Highland pride, the damsel thought tliat crowned 
; heads were her only earthly superiors; and in the 


receive Madetnoiselie de Gordon that night bnt woiiW 
next day; mid back she was taken to Madame de 
Brienne, who, late as the hour was, refused to let h('r 
in; and IMacliimc de Ferrand was at last eonstrnined to 


1 i paia(%8 of tlie French nobility, as ditTercnt from her take her with lier to her own house; Blackball remark- 
I i own rude home as a peer’s mansion in London is from ing, ‘ So Mademoiselle dc Gordon migtit have learned, 
i j a farmer’s cottage at the present day, her Ilighliuid by Madame de Bricune’s unkiudness towards her, liow i 
blood hulled against the etiquettes and deferences to improvident a tiling it is to neglect imwerful persons, | 
! which the highest of the young nobility of France'gave ahlajioth to do gudi and evil.' ' 

implicit oheiliemx!. Being placed in tlio family of tlie_| 

Countess of Brienne, to he trained for attondanee at ,,,, aa,™ TVTAm.iAi.. ' 

court, we are told that ‘ Both the .-ount and countess, ! 

1 for the qsuen’s sake, wore very civil to Jicr; but the lUL.^TMEiri Oh l)lf?lj.ASl,. 

, i more they honoured her, the I ss did shcr.'cspcct tliem. Iv the. Vrithh and Fmviijn Mcilknl Hndeir for .Tanuary I 
;j Whether that jiroeceded fre-m pride, tliinking that and l.ist, the editor. Dr Forbes, presented an elahorahi paper , 


much more was due unto her, or from inailverteiicy. not on Iluimvopatliy, in whieli, whiie treating that novel 
ivreflecting upon their civilities, which is c.alled a kind system more lit>crnlly than is customary in the orthodox 


i of brutality, 1 know not; God knoweth. But wliat I 

I have scon witli my c^es, .and he.ard with mine ears, that 

I I I write liero, and nothing more; for I liave seen my 
' I Lady of Brienne sit in her own carriage, without Iier 
1 1 gate, upon <4ho street, fretting a wliole qu.arter of an 


profession, he made sueti a number of admissions as to 
the state of urdin.'iry iiiediuine, as, coming from such a 
quarter, miglit well startle the public. We do not pni- 
jKisc to say moi\' on tliis paiicr at present, than that it 
meets hut few .aptly conclusions .at wliich we have long 


hour for Mademoiselle dc Gordon, sending and sending arrived regarding mc<iical practice. Our immediate 


over nud over again for Iier to go to“ihe<iua.<is; and 
whicii did liighly displease me, when she was at tlic 


aim is, to direct atlontion to a paper which the aliovc 
has elicited irom tile jieii of Or Comlie, and which 


carriage, stepped into it, not opening her moutli to ap]>ears in the number of tlie Review for April. 


make any excuse for making the lady stay for Iier, no 
mere than if she had been mistre-ss of the enrri.age, and 


eminent iicrson, as is his custom, takes tlie subject at 
once before the b.ar of nature, lie sees disease to be * a 


the lady but only her servant. This I liave, with much perverted state of a natural organic action, and not a 
grief, seen more than two or three times; and tliat sometliiiig thrown uito the system by accident, and 
lady dill complain to me of licr as often .as I did go to obeying iio*llxed laws. In the cure of disease, tJusr^orc,’ 
see her.’ ' ^ says he, * the business of the physician is not to super- 

Wc must conciude with a spccKneii of the extreraitio* sede nature, but carefully to observe what is wrong, 
to which the damsel’s pride reduced her, iiutwitlmtand- and to aid the efforts made by her to re-establish regu- 
ing the anxiety of iier courtly friends to servo Ifer; pre- larity and order. Accordingly, experience shows that 
raising, for the reader’s comfort, that the whole ended in tlie physician and tiic remedy .arc uscfhl only when tliej'' 
her being received into the queen’s household. act in .aixiordancc witli the laws of tlie constitution and 


‘When they arrived at St Germain, the queen kri?w 


act in .aiKKirdancc witli the laws of the constitution and 
the intentions of nature; hence in chronic, and evtai 


1 not how to dispose of her, because the iiuraticr of her iu acute diseases, the most effective part of the treat- 
1 fllles [maids of hoiiourY was "oraplete, and Madame dc nient is generally the hygienic, or that wliicli consists 
I Brienne would not meuiile witii licr any' morc.^ The in placing all the organs under tho most favourable 
I queen ^Id her that she, having no vacant place for her, circumstances for the adequate exercise iff their respec- 
I wccild place her with MadamcLlii IMiiccssc. She aii- tive functiuns. If tliis be done systematically, every 
I ei^erej her majesty very courageously, saying she liad effort of nature wiU be towards tlie restoration of health ; 

; nevOT dong anything tOA'lispIeasc her relatives, who, stie and fll that site demands ftom us in addition, ii to re- 
j knew, would be highly displeased, hearing that she, who move impediments, and facilitate her acts.’ 

; came to Franco to '«iit uixm her majesty, had de- The learned physician deiilores tliat liii medical 
: scended to serve the iVincess of CondC'; and prayed her brethren, in general, should look so much to what .ir 
t majesty to excoise her, if she refused to do what her called active treatment, and so litUcltd hygiem^ or tlig 
; relatives would disavow in her. The queen did not regulation of external CBMitions. He is ,not for leaving 
take it ill of Tier, this her gwierous answer, but did tlie patient to the effo^ of nature, iiii tihe common 
pray mossieur the prince, and matiamc, to keep her with sense of the phrase: ho would take care neither to 
<, tlmm as a friend, j^ntil she could take her to hersem^ counteract own ^orts, nor to substitute shdbhw. 
whicli at the present she could not do. They, to obMge ^method of core for hers. * So fur from s^nctimxiog 
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inactivity on our part, an intelligent relianoa on nature in a cool, veil-aired room, and adtoinlabr coding driuka, 
implici that ve thdl ezercUe, tfaroughbot the vhol% mild laxatives or antimoni^ and reserve idwdipg for 
coiuse of disease, the most watdnlil observation over cases of necessity, the ptbbal^lity vill be Unoph in fa* 
, its phenomena end progress, ami not only liniously vour of ra»veiy. To apply’thU tn the pleurisy,. 
remove obstacles vhich may interfere with its proper stead of Ix'ing intent on cutting it short, the ntbmcol 

. e ' a. _»^i A.lAl ^11 -_ Alas. _ - _ \,:^U ^ ___ a_l_sa_! .a_ _” . a ^ 


course, but rigidly fulfil all the conditions which a sound wc ascertain its existence, we wo\dd Wc rcspftit toJiU. 
pliysiology Hiovs to 1x) most conducive to the well- natural course aid duration, and reserve our means, to* I 
being of the various bodily organs, and to their rcstora- carry it safely through its regular stages. So as itty 
tibn when disordered. Jn (hit way the physician rnay observation goes, cures M'ould be more numerous and 
vjhn exmvise Ac most salutary influence, nay, even be complete were this principle followed. If a severe bleed- 
the mehfis of eavimj the palters life, and yef not give ing disturbs fatailjFtho progress of small-pox eruption, 
one particle of medicine.’ It is first necessary that the may it not also, when unseasonably nse<l, injuriously 
physiuan. sliould thorougldy know the laws of the hifiucncc the course of internal inflammation, and lead, 
healUiy system $ tlien, that he should observe tlie for instance, to fatal oppression or effusion?’ • 

manner iii which the various disturbing causes act a Hr Combe counsels no iauctive practice; for hit views, 
upon the different functions, and the himl, course, dura- Jo be fully carried out, would call for much greater vigi- 
tiun, and termination of the morbid action which they Inncc and care titan are usually bestowed. ‘ Disease,’says 
produce; Implicitly believing, and having ever present he, * arises either from the habits of the individual, from 
to his mind, that ‘ all the operatiotis ami actions of the accidental causes, or from peculiarities of constitution 


living body, wliethcr licollliy or morbid, take place 
itecurding to Jlxed ayd disctwerahk lau's, and that (lod 
has left nothing to diatice.’ • 'I'liat there are,’ he pur- 


acted u])nti by these. Hence, on being ctUled to a pa¬ 
tient, tlic first step in the natural investigation is to 
examine the constitutional qualities, to make ourselves 


sues, ‘forms of disease in wliieh a deterininate nature aoquainted with the mode of life, feelings, &e. and to 
. and course camiut be easily traceil, is quite trne; but trace tlie maimer in which the cause has acted or coii-» 

I there are many more in wliieh Uie natural course is as tinues to act. All these influence very greatly both the 
' olivious as that of the sun. Take the familiar c.xample nature of the disease, and its protiable courso. They also 
• of cow-pox, srnall-pox, fever, or ague. Tlie disease is bear directly upon the kind of trcatuicnt, and its pro- 
regulated by fixed laws in such a palpaldc manner, tliat bable success. If, however, we are content to regard 
' every medical Iwik describes, with perfect accuraiy. the disease as an entity, arising by chance, and observing no 
, iippcaratiUGS whiidi each will present on given days of laws, wc shall have no inducement to trouble ourselves 
its progress in an average constitution. The same holds or the patient with any of these inquiries. Huch is, in ' 
with measles, scarlatina, and many other acute affee- fact,stlie practical faith of the great majority of profes- i 
timis; and less clearly, but still tierci.-ptibly imOUgli, sion.al men. 'fhey discover the existence of an entity, ] 


with gout, rheumatism, and inflonmiatiou. .Vi of these 
go throiigii a regular course in a shorter or longer time; 
and when everything goes aiHiording to rule, wc I'cel 


which in medical works has a «*rlain name, and, know¬ 
ing that in the same books certain remedies are said to 
be good for that entity, they prescribe them accordingly, 

...1. al. _t__ _1__ ..I_ A. 


a-ssiired that tlie constitution is safer tlian whero some without givi^ themselves .nueli concern aliout their 

_ ^...,...,,.1 1 .-.,. 4 . 1 . y . _ 1 .!,.. JSi ._ A 1 ... !.11 


unusual accident has interrupted the natural progress mode of action or ^tness tor tlie individual coiistitu- I 
: of events. This, lai it observed, is the course towards tion, age, or stage of the disease, and witJiout inquiring ! 
I liealtli wliieh the Creator, in constituting man, con- whethiT there is anything in tlie mode of life tending 
I sidered best for him ; and the wisest thing wc can do is, to reproduce !'ie malady or not. In many chronic ail- 
; to act in accordamos with it, and seek only to remove im- niciits, removable causes arc tlius often left in full 
1 pediments. It is not we to wlioin tlie cure is inlnistoU. operation, wliilo the ellect is partially mitigated, but 
or by whom tt is tffueteiL Tlic (,'reator Inos perfci-ted all not cured, by the use of active medicines, and in a 
tlic arrangements for that iiurjicse, and our sole biisi- short time tlie whole evil returns in its full force, 
ness ought tci bo to give these iirraii.gemcnt.s full play.’ ’tVliereiLS if, proceeding aecordin.g to tlie order of na- 
As an additional illustration, ‘ take even a severe i-old, ture, we .-xm the disease to any error in the 

vVitli which all ore acquainted more or less. Kveryliody mode of lile, to any external source of danger, or inter- 
knowB that when once set in, treat it how you like, it n.il peculiarity of constitution, aggravated by either of 
will run through a detorminato course of iiicrejise, these two conditions, we can convince the patient of the 
maturity, and decliuo; and that all wo can do is to fact, and give him a rational and confiding interest in 
shorten a little the duration of its stages by diniiiiisliing tiie ciiaiigcs which we may recommend, and thus not 
its intensity, or Iciigtlien it by inercivsiiig its severity, only promote his recovery, but render him proof against 
I Occasionally, it is true, an incipient cold may lio stopped all the seductions of quimkery. According to the pre- 
I liy a “ liernie” remedy, such as n tumbler of wariii vailing kind of iutcrcourso between patient and physi- 
;' punch at bed-lime; but mucli more frequently the cimi, namely, uiilicsit^tliig 4lictation on the one band, 

I j heroics leave the patient worse than they found him, and ignorant obalience on tho otlier, blind faith is the 


its intensity, or lengthen it by inercivsiiig its severity. 
Oecasionally. it is true, an incipient cold may lio stopped 
liy a “liernie” remedy, such as n tumbler of wariii 


I and the cunimoa experience of mankind shrinks from 
1 tlieir use. Even a ’ooinmon Imil on the fingers runs 
' tliroiigii its regular stages of inflaminiition ami decline,! 
, or of suppuration and ulceration, each stage being 
1 linstoiicd or retarded by external or constitutional 
I causes, but never inverted. But if we apply to the one 
1 stage the means which are adapted only to the 8uca‘ed- 
i j ing oue,'the result will be usurious; or if we lower the 
; system so mucli that it bcuotnos inadequate to carry on 


pivot 0 % which their mutual connexion turns—a faith 
which is thus necessmily at the mercy of the chapter of 
accidents, .and is ofleii supplanted by reliance on the 
fiwt bold and confident quack who comes in the way. 
I’ooplc wosider that qu-oekery abounds, and medical men 
ask for power IVum the leftislati^ to put it down. They 
tlieniselves, however, aroiii no Anall degree its abettors, 
and Hiey liavc the ronTedy already to a great extent, 
although not wholly, jp their own hands. It thby who 


; system so mucli that it bcuotnos inadequate to carry on although not wholly, pt their own hands, n they Who j 
t the regular succession of actions required for recovery, are educated, luid shoi^d know better, accnjitom tllel^ j 
{ inischief must once marc be produced.’ patients to tho principles of ^^ckcry, bytkemsijtV^ 

i { Dt Combe oxemplifles this principle in small-p 4 i: and tre.atiiig them coipirie.all,v, uair tlicy won^P ‘that pa- 


measles. lu these cases ‘the exdtement often runs tients wlio arc not professioniyiy educated, and are 

____1.8 . .. a . . . x _I * x-l-T I a t — 


very high in the first or eruptive stage, an(j means are trained and treated on purely empirical ^{'inciple8, | 
iisqulred to moderate it. But if wo bleed too freely, it should lie as ready to listen to tlie assurances of tho 
is well known that the cruptio^wbichwc shall suppose quack .*is to those of the regular practitioner, whose 
to have come out) will genentilfmsappear, and increased manner of proceeding if often so nearljaalUed to kind, 
danger to lift ifiisne; becami tho order of nature being as to present no very obvious marks of distinct^ ftom 
for^ly interrupted, some toternal discage is brought that of the quack? In fact medicine, as often praetibod 
Otetor tbe system, sinks exhausted. Whereas if, instead atw men of undoubted rospcctabilitVifis tnadg iKi-.much id 
pi bleeding excessively, we keep the<{>aticnt very qqjet,.! a mystery and is so nearly allied to, if sot Meotified 

f. ...L- 1. 


trained and treated on purely empirical [g’tociples, 
should lie as ready to listen to tlie assurances of tho 
quack .*is to those of the regular practitioner, whose 
manner of proceeding if often so nearl]»>alUed to kind, 
as to present no very obvious marks of distinct^ ftom 
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I ' wiUi, quabkery, that it would puzzlo 'many a rational 

I onlooker to tml whluh it the.one and tvluch. tiu> other. 

II And this being the case, {t requires no ghost from hn- 
j other world to explain why the profession has dccLdeiUy 
i sunk In, public estimation, and does not exercise that 
I wltolcsoiue influence on public opinion whiuli it ouglit 

to do.* , (I 

i i We would only add, that if a reform of medicine to 
j the efibet contemplated by Dr Combe is ever to lx? 
, brought about, the public must tukcyi siiare in it. 'I'liey 
] mnst cease to tempt their nicdicit) atiuudaiits into 
i ‘ vigorous practice’ by their irrational eagerness to sa; 

sume.thiHg done. ’I’hcy mnst be prepared to wait with 
! piflience to see nature, w itii the proper negative as wi-11 
' as positive assistance from nliiti’s li.and lujd skill, regaiis 
1, her healthy action. And, as a first step to this iiiijutivud 
!' treatment of their sick friomls, tiiey must .■dtogidher 
j ■ alMuidou that vulgar faith in doses and bleedii^s whicli 
■ has so long liecn—wc speak in all .'oborncss —a scourge 
I to our race. 

!: MHEMAHErj’, OR Tliii (KjCKNEY’S lUIHit P14.A.SV. 

' t < A Tlliri:: STORV. 

! ‘A WMAITHY CocUney, a.s ia oft thf cast*, 

I in Krin*t« land a Inindmnit* itlntt*: 

A fiii« M c.iMtlt*, and «i»nw thou*i:iml atTi»s, 

With wotid, lUDuntain, tt'naiits, n?uk«, and hiouUcis. 

; i iSut liUhH’lo he had b<H*n (|uito contctil 
I To hi‘i* UiB proiicrty in bliapc of n*ni : 

: { And iteviM*drfaint «)f Mich st hull-hraint'd notion, 

' { aVs that of vtMitiii iiiir Ruro&s fho ouwui: 

• 1 ]A‘avHig the land when* Iwff Hint puddmjf Miuh*, ^ 

. j To dine on *tatcv/j in the KuiuraWl 

.: AHr’Ic liio * Iliad of wuntV ho hc.ird it n 

\ j Vor wouu'ti and ntroiiK nhi'tky famed. 

I; But our t; K*d Cockney tviii a iuuitIusI man, 

• * And, d* elarot, c»irod not ftn* a dv.im. 

• Now to niy tjdej—linthnmcht-o^ hi Ihoi^c davs^ 

I I Wore »tt anihoaN, cnact'Os, tunnoN, ami) aihCti .s; 

'! A journey thi*ii wjw a vast uut’,*» tiiKiif.;, 

I; A Will k of stbi n oi\ it laakivof. 

i i A soyiigo now t«> iini* AntjjKwhw, 

I i Wuiilil he jKTfoviiifHl with loss f^ar, and mojv f.w*, 


My uoek l9 wearied luahlnjc up xiow 

Ruu)i*i, Huuees, eiin|M, fricanauiU, fraitfi, lisheK$ 

No time or 1iLtxnuW|>ared, no onaf or cMtro, 

To fumlsh for >ny chfhlrqii dainty fare*' 

But hB our work mid trcittl)ld"s Ubelem 

it does not bring ilioin to nn Appotlfo; « 

And thi9 eno thing with wofito strikes me 
Tho more they out, the poorer they ))w«nns 
J'’or pity’s HSko, iway tell liow youcofttiivo 
The d« wty dish on which yimr young imes tlU’lvo f * 
'lin* woiiuin, being wtlli aeniio and wit oii4ucd» 

Saw* very plainly how tlio iiiattev stood, 

And tlpit the eh<1di*in plnod for \m>por food; 

Ami fisding luiieli far tho uHliotisl man, 

Hhe in her intinl resolved niKiii a plan 
By which she ho]H.Hl hit* cbildivn to reshiro 
To b« tier health than o*w they Imd before, 

Ho Mho tejilMKl, * Kind niaMh^r, have on Himdny, 

Wt* dresK no meat from Moinlay niitll Mondn> j 
My children bcuniper to the laig or >\ood, 

To bring homo sticks or turf to boll our fiKid; 

Or, if tisi small for work, they play about, 

Now hen*, ii»\v then*, now in the hotnu*, now oui: 

’i'lu n hungrily lUcy hot potattus* out, 

Wuh siiinutinici*milk, hutoftenerrArmn/niV 
* ihit toll iiu* how* this dish is to ho dront?' 

'J’lic n<4-,u*r iiicd.' Klic anftworod, -Hfr, *twiic best 
To Sind, ivlu'ii yon return unto the hall, 

^’iMir oiiol> tome, innl twill loll him all: 

But mind yon, i>nt Ltiat little eoneh away, 

At.d let Iho cltildrt'Ti ilintugh the garflcu ploy: 

’’Iwill ^i\o tin in a g'sjdappctilotooat 
(hir f.niK.ie. Iiish di&h of shi'mtthrff^ 

Wliioh, with iHdutoos, is our wIiolerMinu* I nut; 

And hid ih-’in drirfl tu-d,iy lu* other meat/ 

'I lie istok v.:is Mint, the earii»;ic piitaway, 

'Hh hbera^vd chihlren ghidly stiay 
Tho*:>o,h o.>^r«!en, shrohtH’i v, sunl nicailow fair, 
iihsl >ti till* womlrouHthitigHfound there: 

IK»w* swn** the pink, how hiMiitifiil tho tus*. 

Ihiv. !>!> ;hr Ihc <4treain (hat through Die meadow Jiuw 
ilow .Ml Hh* hutt4*rf!y v ith iwniited wine, 

Ilow hlnln ihe busts that in the bivinclH’s eng, 
iliuvhappy (h< yofVA hmibsdint sUipund pl<iy! 

Oil! if they lhu» coiihl c%|k‘1mI eaeli |u-u :ng <l.iy, 
ilow pUM'».tnt fluu won* lU’c'-bow wtolh JK•■••e^'.^n;; ! 
'I'heii ev(*rv hour vviinld he iinUssl vi iiK>‘*)0}r • 

N'of the dull, wcari ing cwm , that now 

1 'iog^td all the iiheels ol litc, ami clomt di viry blow* 


H’linn was the pas^a'^‘i then «ci*4»y< fin* t ■ha*iiH*l, 

Loaded with loleiof pro;;, uuil in ll.'simel. 

] aaid our hero murried w os. and w eullliy; 

But riehtsi failed to make hisohildreu lioaUby; 

K(*r, ouo by <«ne they hud«KM| and *l« eu>tH|, 

As c«viy buds 'ncalli n keen tio^f tade. 

And tn'o alone were I* ft of seven or e»i;lil, 

To Uu*p hi** home from bidng de-sid ite; 9 

Aiidtlik.f were delicate, this idrl and h.»y. 

And did of roiirs** thoir parents* (tom^hts employ. 

And many a waheiul night mid aiiMoiij day 
Tlioy spent, ni tiylng tu dev\»‘o a way 
To keep those fr»**ile, precious pl.int** aim*. 

Itut »h! the more Ihey’rp wuteped, the worse tbny thriu*. 
4th wretched, pitiaWe state! full well 
1 knowr no soriowr iliut can iliN exfel. 

At Length tllodin’tois* one «md all dc, Uro * 

No lio)K> lemainabut ehaui'c ot s<hsi(* and iiir: 

And when the piiKsits then (U^islin h.'arn, 

Thoy aettio on a viait to old Krhe 
tint faiM^ng over every piu|»aratioF, 4 , 

Their feara, their tears, at leaving their ow7i nation 
Bclndd tliciu iK^tth^1 hi tUdr fridi ca*dle, 

Attended on by many » ready vassal. 

But ah * iiH j et no hotK^fuL change apiv*arft 
In the lovrd rdijceta of their cans and fears; ( 

And tho dxstpi'ndliig father, d^' by day, 

Bft(*cd up and down la^^ iiocdy-gravelUNl wayy 
tVhoisi the poor chiMrou slowly lOioviv) along. 

Their i^au' ourrlago drawn hy footmen strong; 

. Aa{ho nTjUflglng parents liml the liotinn 
Tlicir Ifmbj wvre ijuitc tw» dclleii^i for motion, 

Ns^Xnd that. liettei' Uiua to loll at oa*ie, 

7^^ idiH^ und gambol |Miong tlio Bowerd and treoo. 

It chaiu'c^l that often in hb* woIJca he ctuiic 
New h) hfs gateUoiwo^hcrc a comely dame 
Tolfo^niglit and morn among a busy throng 
Of noii^ urrdtinn, ruddy, fa t, atid strong; 

Ami often Ho wonld atop, .tnd turn hl<* gnso 
On tho glad ^lUdrcn at their merry plays; 

Then, with a sigh, contrast them with hia own« 

*Aiid wonder bow they hod no healthy gntwii. 

Hooit he Tt»ol\i>A to question the R(h^ daiue, 

■^ud with this pufp<^ to her> dwfflliiig came, 

' Ajid after noma sl^ht ivefatory chat, ' 

: * What food,’ hald ho, * makes your yrmug squad w> fat? » 



Al length llu* hinyed fi»r illnper-lieiu* diew U^ar, 

AV hen (his most dainty di*«ii was to ; 

This wi>nder'-worklng*LA»l' heultU*glvlngnK'at! 

Tbb first lit dclh*.’icU*s-~«f/«-t«ia/.>rff/ 

All WH'i pjcpilied; the tuhPs wim laolout 
Witli rieh**:.t plate, if forcjinue giand rootu; 

end »hhm. and eii(-ghiss were tlieio, 

All In d.i h ninnr b' this lx*-! ef fjiiv. 

Sn tJie t. i*il father onlcissl that h‘p wealth 
.Might p.i\ liu* heinagi' In (lie fond of heal'h. 

h:id the diiinei -h. irs enlivening e:iU 
(jisiii Pvilist '«ninino,iK t» the editing hall, 

Wilt"', qiiiek the fnldiiig-ddora were thrown ns)de, 
And, handing in Linhidy with givAt prido, 
l>n*ssed in the highest fashion of (he day, 

T'kntli enrne lair lieio in full eourt aiTaj. 

T**dl'>wed by both the t*b11driii, wild with filii, 
'I'alUiii*? f‘f all (hat they Imd "ecu and d»mo. 

Tb<*.v fake their mmUs— tjitf w'orthy »irc isjvya grace, 

* Big oNiHiuPition * storing from Uia face; 

Four liveried ia*rvanttf eH>me~-what have they gut ? 
F«)ur dUIics of p'ltatix'S piping hot. 

Again they come; mi silver trays tliey bring 
I>«ir I'teh charted olUor ooverK-qultc the thing. 

'I'lic iniiNirtiint arrived, big with tin* falo 
Iff his hived ehildmi'K health. Skinio tuonienib waif, 
IfiiLil he iiervcfv hU agitated spirit. 

To foce » di*ih of auch stiriMessing niorit. 

Now* miM* the *s,ve«i. What a \ ast sunwiae! 

Liy ! it la done- and tu)fMtu/ nu’cts hia eyes I 
'I heiSY he ill'* di.sbc**, Ciujd.v, «*f»ld, and bale,,. 

An vacant its the (istouinksl foekney’s ataro. 

Tnniiiig at last unto the fiNdmcn. ho 

.,^lu*d for the solving of the inya^y { 

ha as it WHS u hnlidjiiy, ho w'ould 

Forgive the joke, but begged tliey*d hriuf tlio fcKKl. 

M1m(. I noi a longue to «iww<*r; no fool stirred 

9*" bring (ho eapi*eicd dlsli* * Speak otii tho void; 

Tell me at once, hiw ihr cotik sp^dU Uiomeat? 

And is there nothiwj le!K^.«AnNw4ri' f* 

Tiio angry uigstor crUai ^bcu oil deolaiv**' 

They did hie bidding-*-aArm«Adt was tbeiv t 
Tlio vook 1 .^ called j ho said, ‘ 'Twaa ivish 

To have potatofcw, and no oihOr tliiih I * 

* lint thrtnahfU h* tH« fudiguanl lUAMor ories; 

' Hut tfumaheitt * tl\,o stonhy opok < 









'Andwli^, tbeotblt:? Kbotct* 

* Can anythitig ttim nMfw* 

'pn hard to nay homionif niia bUdlillBea, 
PBd.]iot tbo oliUtbmi, day had iBsbd, 

CUargad tha potatotg yritti uneh appaUta, 

It ohqpgijil ibeir fhtbar^ mga ttf di^tgiiti 
So, nrdaniSf np'a )«( of milk, they aU 
Made a rtfidkt bedity dinner is tbe hnU. 

Tho childnin ton, being atrongtliriied by tJwlr meal, 
And not ppprew^ na they veto arout to foul, 

Span as the fmgM feaat was cleared away, 

Hwan to chat about tbetr pieaaant day; 

And the fond patentif hearta beat high with Joy, 
While Razing m tholr happy girl arid Iwy; 

Already fancying that they dearly trace 
llcaltb'abrfglita^ng aonblilnc gleaming fn ciicli face; 
A nd gratefully tlioy bleea the frlemlly cheat, 

’lliat gave them for their dinner ^emaheU 

My tail! la o’er. Suffice it now tn any, 

Ybat caeh rot'uming year, on thia anme day, 

Thu liajipy fatliei', mother, daughter, ton— 

Ay, aud their eblldnw’a cblldicn, many a one— 
AUtholr domcnticB, and, you may bu aurr. 

The gatuhniiae woman who had wrought Oie emv. 
AM-inhled round the tahlo, richly apreud 
With allver oovera, foot, arid aUlea, and head, 

To do duo hononr to their frugal f Me 
1 If hot iiot:itoca, milk, and shnnafttil I 


tatw |tl> your money when yoa-want oiijy ifjbi^i'Vba mity '} / 
take ont what ypn jdeaae. If you <lo not mtmoh • .. 

at tho end of every half-year, you have aMw jtA you* he-'. ' 
count interest m proiMrtSott to the amoant yotthneetii t^ I 
bank. If it please Cfod tlmt you may not want to to^vb, i 


A FKW W’OBm AWn/r SAVINfiS’ BANKS. 


A )•K.l■.^o of tho roral labouring i«.pulation pulil'mlioa, iu ““’ 7" ”■ ",7 L .‘i 

the. ‘ A,u.o’uHural Oazi ttc,’ the foll'nvius a.u'ln-.i. niih t 

ri’quest (hut (hOHu who iiavo it ui tlinr Tfoupr »i»> I'ontri .. . . ... ... , .« 
l..,U- to ita moro extenaivo clrnjatlon. W'o rciullly ™7" ll VmI ..wild ^ 

Kiaiiid to tli'm m|uret by transferring it to mir eoliitunN, I’ '' * • • 

and l>y ri’eoumieniUng its advico to Hu- imlnhlriov!. j '''■}** ^ 0 ’f■''a^avJ 

jr<’m'rally-A wliether maimfacturinpr or a,i^nonlliii':ik oiT;t»d (i> n >h lyli^nur ju 1>eUer ci: 

‘So youiin-aiKmrm.m, willing to liiyiivahUillinsriiVM'ils, i "‘‘"in u u.i» iii-ei' 

lint mint to know tirst a littli' iihout aaiiinigs' luiiiK -wi I!, nri d iti il'.- best possiide .sspi'et. 

I lieu, it shall he told you. A snvinfts’ IsiiiU is nii insiitnlion i l.'il.i-iiAo give .a sni.art .op 


wchneus—provide Wryou ill old age—or befnewdyb# til* i ' 
timo ofneod. If iiothiiig of thia sort elumld inipuen, you i, 
will hiivo tlic eoinfort of leaving to your fmoily a few'It 
poamla at a time wh>|i it will be most needmt. 'ftihik on < ^ 
those tliioga—ooneivler well for whose iKmrflt eaviaga* j 
banks were oBtablinlicd—If fur youn, foil nut thnn to em- I 
brace the nilvantagcs held out, wid begin immediakety by ' ' 
'^lo.itiiig your first ahiliing.’ •' 


; PATCH ON BOTH KNEKB, AND GLOVES ON.’ 

■/ [Prom the Buston Courier.] * 

iViti..\ r was a boy, it was my fortuiio to breathe, for a long 
timo, whiit soint’ writers rail tlio 'bracing air of MVerty.’ 
.My inotlur—light lie the turf upon tlio form which onco 
cnelosod her strong and gentle spirit—waa what ia com- ! 
iiioaly i-iilksl nirauihitious woman ; for that quality wliich ‘ 
overliinn tlirones and supplanis dyuastica, finds a Icgiti- 
iiiutu sphere iu the hiiiiihicst aliodc that tliu shadow of 
piivt-rtj eviir darkened. Tli,‘struggh; betwcivi the wish to 
keep lip appearances, and tlie pinching gripe of indigence, 
prodiici i1 eiidh-sH hliil'ls iind eoiitrivsncos, at nliicli, were i 
they told, sonic wouhl smile, and some, to whom they . 
wiiuhl ri'call their own ex|K!rieiiees. would sigh. But let 
me luil diMturh that veil of uhlithm which shrouds from 
profaiia eyes tin* hallowi-d mysteries of poverty. 

Ill) one oce.’i>.iii;i it w.aa aieressary to send mo upon an 
eiTJiiid (•> .a 111 lyhhoiir in lielter cininiiistoiices than oUr- j 
■elv. an I hel'o:,' whom it w.is ii('ei’SH.ai‘y that I alluilld be j 
pii'M iin il ill tl'.' hest piissihle .nspi'et. (Sieat jiaiiis were ac. 
coi-linaly lat.eiiAo give ,a sm.arl .npoacaiicc to niy (latched 


I lit iir II , nil , VIA uv < t > 11.1 J vui x «. 'tat lUK " iHhittv t « i , .■ x-t s t 

r<u* rrc<*i\iii^ MmuU OKtalflMirtl i>v wi'ui(Jn iH O])ln, j flibit)(l.*iU*<l»wariU*ulu', aib] tn<* renU ami 

who would like to SCO ton hidtor olf in m.uv ciirmusli.nees, ! = 

and more re.q.. etahlc hi voiir eonditiom They iielllier le- i ,"»> otcr m> cpiipiiiiiil a cc’rtam sa- 

i-eite pinfil nor advaiilage from il -on Ihe co■l,lI■Kn, tin v i mid -priiikung ot g< |.l,iit 5 ^ my red and toil-hardened 
devote iimeli of their limo ai»l attention 1.. its i/.anag.:- ! ’•i*’"'- "‘T'.' ‘■"••''’-‘■‘I mifoimhai casi.ig of a pair of 

Hunt: they would rather >'OU should t«\e yon.- niomw by ! 'vhtch h.ad b-longed to lo) uiotlier in days when 

de|M>sitliig it iu a savings* liank. tlian iiy sju-iniing il in :i | wc-rc- fi:wi r, and her heart lighter. 


\vuHt,cfii1 Avay at tlio alobousn or at luiitir, woiiM 1 .sjillu'tJ foiili on uiy orrantl, riucl on my wiiv 

mIsIi ytm to savi* what tMVrt oF vonr hnr'l onrninss von cim ooirli oMcr ninl boy, who oyiduutly bt'longua to a 

ejiare, ngiimst a time when it wiU stand a liivnd to .miu-- "’'ivll %<1 "I .'Iragging imvcrtj.'and none 

wiioii you iiwy want it mow tlnin vcm rlu now--wJion ovopy Jd «n(r in»rifoinff m kiUIi of spinl. Ili» Mjfs fttJtly fluttott*a 
filiilimp! way w<frtii to >ou a^v iimch uh two Hhiilln^js aro briM‘w ; luff but y as CMnistiuctcu on the 

at tho preaent momont. Tliis they would have you do ii.r priUPipU' of Ycniihilion ; ijiia Inb shot‘K, fpoui their 

your briu'iit, and thru by and by you will l*oabh' to Indp yni*nibK; ;niin\uily, iiu^^ht. have boon ntvmod w 

yourself in a time of Hcarcc euipk»yiUHJi--in a time ol' *<icK-; k*>Ml tlio vory ouc;< on winch »hcm shuiiicd wto 

iirwH—in a time of old ap' --wheii It will oomlbrt ami ri- Jf*-' «n impudent variet, yvitb a daring 


lit vo you. instoad of \\a,sm stHnntion ut homo, imveity at bis jr:dt,mYi‘l'ni-a<i-yood-«R‘you’ Vor in biKejo 


your tick-bed, and your old dayr, ended iu a workhoiiKe. 
.A siivingH’ bank ia a place of protit> as w*ell aa a plain* of 
do))<NLt. This U a groat odvuntago U* you ; bi’ramie. il 


- tho very nhi-lp to thrmv a atone at ii well-dTesstd horsi'- 
man, bccatiM* he wiia weU-dtes»cd ; to tear a boy*s vniHi's, 
bcCMU‘iv‘ ho >\:ni ^* 10 . 110 . Ah soon as be wiw me. Ids o>e 


lh(‘re were no SiUtU institution as a sHvlng«’ hank,' you d^‘t»'< ted the ptwctiral in<)pn»ist»veiea whteli oharaotorhwd 
could receive no fiuch i>rortt for your money, whereaR a ; «“d taking »!♦* by th«‘ bhoulders. tnmmg luo 

HavingM^ Ijank giY(>a yoi^ luiereBl for Hinall HumR. which you with no geuilc li‘nvh and wirvcying me mon In'au 

could receive nowhere el»e. A saN'ings’ bunk is a place of «‘xf‘laiiurd, with a Hcomful laugli of rterwion, ‘ A 

eocurity -hettci*, iu fact, than any other sceurity y^m could on both knech, mid gloves on . ’ 

get elhi whore. Ueiiieniber tliis, that as Roou *ih you place ^ f'till recall tlm sting of woundeil feeling- wlik'h shot 


it ill tlko BhoU of Knghuid; because your money oventimlly Ihifc tho^Icssou thus rudely enforced, wunk deep^int^ my 
foniiH a m*’t mid parcel of the money in tho Bank of K.ng- mind ; jnid iu ufter-lile Whave had fre<pK*At occasion t<a '■ i 
land, and you have as mueh right to recall it as any nobh'- make a practical sipplicatiili of tlic words of my 
man who may have fifty thousand iionuds there, with this friend, when I ha\e observed tho f^ctical inc%t^teaeijll^ 
diflenmep only, that you apply for ft through the agciicj of which so often mark the conduct onnankind. 1 ; 

the geiitlonicn at the savings l^ank, who arc your trusfees 'When, fur Instanco, 1 sec parc&t 4 carcfhUy pro\id*i)g /* 


US friend, wlieu 1 ha.\e ubservod the ^cticai ipo% tt5istcn ejijif 
of wlnoli BO ofloii mark tin- comluot oiTnaiikiiid. ^ * 

f* AVhoii, for instam-o, 1 see parontA carcfoily provid-ilg 


yon want it ror. ff ^ any time ycna snoiud d^ifo ten shU- givuiK no tliouglit to that moral and rchgious training from •; 1 
tiiig-i or a pound, you Iwve mci^lj^o toko ybut deposit- wliicfi tiic true dignity, and permanent iiouuiness of life 
book and «pply for it* tmiw^lately. alone can eouic,neverteaohfej;themluibitswiieif-saoiifi^ 

Henirmber, too, tlAt In a l^tk jfeu are mb^ct to scIf-tliHciplinc, and contral, but rather by exom'ple fe> 

no muome-tax, nor any oth» ta* Yod aiNn bo| obliged to .dmctinir them ii ovll-mieakW. in nnehatitobleiMM. in 


V ShemulKH. la the Irish *^r(l fur oifAfep. 


knees, and gloves on. 









( PHAiy ] 


EilS’S EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 


When.I soc a family in a cold, aelfieh eoUtnde, not hahi- Jokf.' Lord Manafield then tried hie hoat on another sub* 


of the patch on boCii knees, and doves on. 

Whciu 1 see a bouse profasoty ihrnishcd with sumptuous 
furniture, rieh curtains, and luxurious carpets, but with no 
books, |>r none but a few tawdry anm\ ds, I am reminded' 
of the ]>atc]i on both knees, and y;1ovcs on. ’ 

When t sue public men cultivating; e-xclusively tliosc j 



]}' CERTAIN ATTENTIONS IN LETTEU-WRITINO. j 

^ nratrot of the following pdlnta In onr loiters often produces ■! 
iconvenluncc and trouble, and not seldom more, serious evil, i 


qualities which win a way to ollire, and neRleetinj; those ought to ho unprcsied upon, and iwacUscd by, learners, 
which will qualify them to fill liof.ourably tlio post to •• Attain and preserve a Many lottersinfwnrry 

wliichthoy (ipire, ! recall tlio patch on 1>oth knees, and '"-rimiam unimsworod from the imi) 0 €abdjty of making out irAj 
, ’ * wrote tlicin. Your addrea should also bo writtoir as carefully and 


gloves on. 

When 1 sen men sacriif.-ing perice of mind and health of 


legibly us juur siKiiatiiro. 

2 . Sign your Christian nr tint namo /uU, tliat ymur tex may be 


V.. 111. ii,.i„.. ...... „r *• .vour ciiristian nr brat namo/uu, mat yoiur sex may be 

Body to the U'-'bt'c 1’“^!"* ot wi .illii, h\ in>, in ignoraiu.o of ^ Kt^ngor. to whom j-'iu writa Signing by tlio initial 

the character of Iho cliiKlrcn who are growing upUTOll\u U’tteronlylsaslovenlypraetloo.amloftenproiliio^ludiemuBnils- 
thcin, cutting (hcmselves on from tho lughcsl and ptirMt takes in the answer received, kadios ace addroiACd * Ksquiro,’and 


pleasures of their uatures, and so is^rverting their humanity 
that that which was sought as a iiio.aiis inseiiishly eomes 
to he follow’isl as an end, I say to myself, ‘.V i>ateh on botli 
kiires, and gloves on.’ 

Wlicn I see thoiisamls sqn.mdercd for sclfishncsH and 
usteiital inn, and nothing bestowed for charity ; when I see 
line ladies, lie-stained and he iewelled, cheiiiicning the toils 


letter only la a slovenly practico, ami often pruitiio^ ludienms mis¬ 
takes in tho answer received, kadios arc addroiACd * Ksquiro,’ and 
gi'utli'iiioii ‘ Mrs’ or ‘ Miss.’ 

.I. In riri'p letter, or even card, get tiie habit of giving your 
;iddi\.|.s full, as for the post-odloo. Somo jiouple tbliilc tiiat if they 
do HO once it is onoiigli, and tlie secewi Icttor comes diiUnt, it may 
be, ’ 2.011(1(01.’ If ttio ilrht hiutbton mislaid or ricstroytsi, and llioir 
number is forgotten, to say nothing of their stnx't, tliey cannot bo 
surprised it they get mi answer. They write nnotlier letter, wou- 


lie to tlieiu a feast, I think of tho p.ateh on Igith Knees, and words pl.iinly, .iliiiost in print Itand^ it yon wuiilil not cause your 
gloves Ml. V '' e<>rns.)smdeiit llie trouble and Ions of time of writing to you again, 

to reipiost yiiii to do the very thing wliioli you ought to linvo dono 

-at first. ' 

h’ A 0 K T 1 JK Kt ■''' *'* ’oiiid to n'him you am writing, when yon eoiiio t<i 

^ • »»»io<Hi-i'yoHr(r/r':it tho cud of yoiirletter. Very many pis>plo iiro 

('iinririiil Jihiuilers .— It i.s, or niislit have bi’Cn, recorded fmi familiar. This is nlwajs offcnHi'c: this resiKiotful, even he- 
Iho OiKTiV of . 1 oseiihn.s Mol.irls, tliat Ji iiersoii !it a iiulilic vond lli<‘ lus-ossary, ncvei is no. ‘V'onrs truly ’ nuits wellcfiiiuls in 


KAOKTIA:, At. 


in the ojieriv of .1(isephn.s Molaris, tliat a. person at :i pulilic 
dinner, who Imd drank to the liAillh of the .idelplii. whidt 
had bceii proposed in honour of tlie two lirotliers, the 
J>uk( of W'nllhigton .'iiid the .Maripiis of WlIIohIov, Inti 
who pri.ludily iniagined tlint the toast Imil some relation | 
to tlic ‘ Health of Towns ('oiiirnission,’ rose nud proposed j 
tlie hrullh of Itis own qn.srier of tlpj town- < 'liaring t'ross. 
t)f tlio same nature was tlie inistaKc of tlie .Mr Tonlo of a. 
former day, wlien the lord iiiayor, a! n dinner given lo 
tile l''reuch ainbiissador, ]iro])OHud tlio heallli of tiie threo 
consnls. This toint was repeated by .Mr Toolo's prede- 


iigu and statiiiii. ‘ Yihivh faithfully ’ is a littlo more re.siieelfu 1 . 
‘ Viairs njs[a’ctfiilly ’ is pre|KT to hcuiors and persons nimve you in 
stati.oi. wlien you t.iiow tliem well. ’ Yiairnbedhuit fsTv.int’ is 
profK'r to lilt strangers, unit jwrson.s of cnnilitlon. Hut gtssl wuisc 
! and riglii fisding will, in the eircmiistaiiceH, nlwiiys .st^pst thu 
I riglit eaprensioiiH. Abu.oatl, avoid tlieovor-laiiiiliiu'. 

(1. .\ 1 a ays use an envclois-, and si’al with imra, when ln tlio least 
on I (leiiinny. , 

?. Mii'oiis, wlien you request an answer in a matter of yonrmvn, 
enclose It postage stamp, or iiiore if iiwcMary. .V r,sidy Hiaiii)S'<l 
and addressed envetuys* is .still tadter. Tto.s nttcntioii iiegleelvd. 


ecssor, ns the ‘ Ile.ah ll of tlie tliive per cent, consols. 1 lip, I seriously on iHimonH who have information to furnish which 


i hip, hill, liurraii l’-~.lwo.s'* .Ulntnhuies i>/'a Chcvii dt Ci hers are imeresUsl to obtain. A frioiid of ours, wlm has acquired 

j V’ * some notoriety through ttii* ncwspaiici's in cousoipiemv of a pecn- 

' J. , T , , (HI It ■ 1(1 eoiitrivaneo in tlie domestic arts, tells us that lie rceeisiw a 

J%xrfi'stn\\in o/ Itniion .S/.it.v, Tlie^i ari^isqx'rs Itiji'ly : ^.|.i<at niiiiiber of letters wislniig to know ail aViiit it, and not in 
entioned that two works on galvanism lllal iieen nci/ed I one of them a yvistiigo Htamp for his answer—itsi*]i' a pretty heavy 
■ tlic pontifical goveniment at Ron, •, n, der tlio iiu- I l.i\ upon liiin. v 


mentioned rliat two works on galvanism had iieen nci/.ed 
by tlic pontifical govenunent at Ron, •, n, der tlio im¬ 
pression tliat tliey related to—(ialvinisin. To tliis wo c.tn 
itdd ,a siniilar iaet, not befoio laiblislKd, uuincly, tliat on a 
gciitlcnian landing a few years ago at Naples, witli a copy 
of Mr Combe's Kssay on tlio Coiistilulioii of Al.au in iiis 
tninli, lio e.sperieiieed eousidcrable dillleulty in i>Bssing 


SCIKNTfFlC PBOT'JtKCV. 


Newton expresses liis deliberate opinion that cohesion. 


ilio cnutom-lumse, tlie government oflieers regarding tho ligiR. lieat, elcetricity, and the <.<omnmnicatiOU of tlic 
volume ns a politlcni work in favour of tin; constitutional biaiii with the muHcles, are all to bo r^emsl to one and 

‘ A - U -. __ ____ i - Sd ..- ^. 1 . 2 ^ 1 . .. 1 . II 


Consaiiii’iu'f!. nf tt'ir. —^The A’cio I’cri Krravrss gives a view ^ t , i, 

of tills subject with regard to tho present e.riKiH, so pithy, htid Newton been mily the author of tlio 

.and so generally instructive, that we think it woi-tliy of a ' Hiiglit perhaiva think lua head a httle cx- 


tbe same i-ansc—an ether or spiritus, avliich pervades all 
lKidie.s. Wo niigiit sniilo at such an opinion from nitiny 


.and so generally instructive, that we i 
pl.icc in this more jjermanont record. 


Tlio b.iii'isiimcnt •^***•'1'’}' excitement attending the eloso of an ardiuiiis 


iiierce; taxvis on farms; taxes on cattio; tm os on crops; ' V coinnusiiiite, tn.M itio awn was im- 

slamp taxes; taxes of. every'iiing; a national debt of two i-'''';™ five and six times its weight of water, and others 
hundred mUlions for H war of four years; tlic bomliard- winch have tnnicd out correct, we feel something like a 
ment of New York, Oswego, Ufiflalo, Uetroit, Chie igo, and r«8entiment that the npiinoiis |ust cited may m some dc 
CharicstMi; the blockade of nil our ports, rivers, and greo sliatc tiic same destiny.—/»«4&a/fceiere. 


! CharicstOii; tbe bloekado of nil our ports, rivers, and 
1 1 ttounds; constant plunderings ypim the sea-coast; roj^ated 
' ’isgvimmonscs, to arms ; conscription among the miUti.a; 
i vStlows vephans, boBt«<of men with one lea, one artn, ono 

t ...*!_ tjf _( P 1 ... A .. .. w . h .: h _ 


VALTO OF COMMUNirATION. 


A Learned Afoyor.—Iiord Mansfield, when on tho circuit Monts, 1 


Both our mental and moral acquisitiona inercase by their 
cotbmunication to others; wiilch gives an illiutration of 
two truths—first, that we g|^#amed to carry ont the law 
of Invo ; and second, that Wo iiossessions which multiply 
1 in tho imtiarting arc naturally tho most volnablo.— Literari/ 


are naturally tho must valnabloc 


Falstaff fought b« tliat clock to'which tho mayor rcj^ed, 

’ lie oould not ten, fir hn had, not the jimmre of knowttiff'lSiu I 
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THE AUTHOR IN HIS STUDY. 

‘ THOUGHT* ON COURTHHIP. 

‘ Tiuiee is a brief period of ronituicc in tiie life of 
every iniin and troman; it is the time ■wh(‘n those •(- 
t.Teliioenl* are fiyrmcll wliieli usually lead to the per- 
iii.'iiient union of kindred hc.irts. Sweet Ito'vor-tiuie of 
our lift's yoarl Dull, indc»;d, and sonlid would e-.ibt- 
enee Ixj, if this season were left out—a jear without 
a May 1 Yes, summor may bring its hay, and autuiiui 
its sheaves, and our well-spent prime and niiihlU-iu'i. 
Hii.iy leave not only' niuplo stores for a dignified ulder- 
luKid. hut, what is of far more value, the .self-satisfied 
relli; fious wliieh await those wiio eaii look hack on an 
netive and useful life; but yet, if this brief time of blos- 
som were to be omitted, nn important elenu-i.' aoiiid 


iivulet have their attr.'ietions, partieiilarly wlicn the 
golden siy has just given place to that tenderer lumi¬ 
nary v.-hieli, time out of mind, h.as been associated with 
the thouglits of lovers. The dew is on the grass; the 
iiightiugiile makes vocal the neighbouring grove. A 
silver ra.lianfe is spread over the face of natiiie, and all 
ordinary sounds are hnsheil. What heartfelt rapture is 
it. thoii, for the joiitliful pair to wander along, unseen ' 
of all hut each other—no word spoken; such commu¬ 
nion of .Mini reiiniriiig no words ; only looks, and gentle 
sii'ii'-'. and tlirubbing liearts, making up the conversa- 
ii.iii. till, bliss beyond eonip-iire—too e.\quisitc to last I 
Ainl Well it is so; for were it otherwise, man would 
make of earth his iill-snllieient heavcul’ 

Tiiih will do, 1 think, for the young ladies. I may 
only remark, that a parlour and a couple of candles 


bo wantiitg in our Tecollcctions; life would apjk'ar as if i more frequently fiirm the scenery of such little drauins- 


spuiit in vain; and it is questionable if unr latter (!a. 
would, in that event, be so happy.’ ’ 

I’retty well so far. A roniatfco, forsooth! Sueli a May 
in our life’s year as Mays usually are wiili us. compared 
.with the Mays of the poets. A good deal ■ if the east 
wind to t(-mpcr it. t)ue thing I know, that when I 
made up aequainlance with Ueurgiua, it was oiic.scone 
of turinent from bt'ginning to end. In the first pliu'p, 
nearly all. her friends disliked mo. My mother wa.s 
jealous of a daughter-in-law-• w’hat mollii-r ever was 
not ?-—Georgina hersi-lf had an old nnsfttle<l bulanec.uf 
attachment to her father’s chief clerk, wlio hiul been 
sent out of the way; so even her iiieUnations to the 
mateh were .a matter of some iloubt. What wovryings 
there were from all these thing.s together! The only 
Hinootli poiut was her father’.s favour for mo, which my 
mother always said was from a regard to niy family and 
fiirluiie. Such was my time of blossom! 

‘ It is not that the season of courtship is merely a 
pk'asant time, which furnishes agreeable food for tlic 
memory afterwards, although this we c<mceive to Ikj one 
of its most important characters; it appears in a higher 
light, when we consider the effect which it usindly pro¬ 
duces on the human churacter. Jfor that time, at Iciist, 
common worldly views are lost sight of, and a generom, 
devotion iq the interests of another is substituted for 
our usual selfishness. It is in the moral effects of the 
; tender passion that wo may most ftiHy appreciate the 

■ inhsresting place which <it takes in tltc great scheme of 

■ things.’ 

I must keep all about sutticmento in the baekgroitud 
of coun^. Neither is a word to be said of inquiries into 
how much the lady 1ms, or of her claims in the matter 
t of pin-money. , 

‘ In that period of youtliful *j)(».sioii, how deljgUiful 
those moments w^cn the p»rt^ are privileged to be 
alone—forgutthig all the wprld, or rather, al^ the world 
to euolrother! Then it is that tW banks of the limpid 


s CVI..I lovers being wi.s<- enough to know that a damp 


I eveJiing, by a s'ater .siiio, is apt to lead to tluit morbid 
affection whicifUsually’ demoiislratc.i itself by a runnin.g 
of the nose. Troubles.mic work it often is, especially 
ivIktc the house is not remarkable for spare apartments. 
^Vlways tliere some inconsiderate school-girl sister, 
u ho VL'dl insist upon coinin'' in to do her practisings on 
tlie piano; or else a little wag of a brother, who can’t 
be frightened from playing off tricks ujioii you—such as 
tapping at tIuLdoor. and ruimiug off with a gWCat laugh, 
or sending 1*1110 servant with scuttle and broom to 
mend the flrP, vlfeii it is quite unnecessary. Only once, 
taking an oftertio.ui walk with Ucurgina, we sauntered 
into a. path by a river side; Init we were suuu brought to 
a stand by a farmer, wlio laid us. in no very gentle tenns, 
that we were trespassiii;.', ami ordered us back. Poets 
who would wander by 

ShaUow row-', to wIi.im" falls 
MclO'Jious bir^ sin;;^iailriio>ts; 

do not usually reflect that, river sides are property, and 
that intr^lers arc liable to he ‘prosecuted with the 
utmost rigour of law.’ (hiec more, however, to the 
hreaeli. 

‘ 'Pile happiest eoiu'tsbip, like the most beautiful day, 
must come *to a close. Ih^- theiv is a time which is 
neither euunship nor matrinioiiynut sonictliiug inter¬ 
vening, .and wliich may W* said to partake of the dif¬ 
ferent kinds of happiness appropriate to botlf. Tlieii 
reposing upon the sweet jotiseiit which he has gained^ 
the lover feels that any anxii lie^ which. lii» lately 
derwcnt are more tliaii repaid. Rear heTiaS'dls- 
inissed; he smiles at the thoughtwof a rival; he now 
knows that this sweet angel, who W'alks so loviggly iu 
his arm, is she with whom he is to spend the rest of 
Ilia days. Ilie interest formerly felt in^er is now, 
therefore, infinitely deepef and more tender. Myste¬ 
rious affinity of souls —wonderful are the gushes of hap- 
which flow from it I It is a plealant duty bf that 
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time to make the acqiiaintADCc of nUih otter’s relations | 
and deardat frieuda. All ore so happy to sec tiioir new 
assoeiate. It seems like doubling nU the ehjoymciits 
degrable from social lift) at once. Most agreeable, too, 
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otter’s relations ‘ Oh, as for that,' was the cool retort of Johnson, paas- 
to see tlicir new ing ftr an instsnt, with a fresh supply of the * real Irish ’ 
the ertjoymeuts between his fmgor thumb, 'it’s quite out of the 
t agreeable, too, question; so you must jnake up your mind to watU I 


I is it to select and ostablisfi that home whero the |Kiir is have spent all my capital on tho buildings, and, I mnf as 
] to ootmnenec their wedded existence. Two minds arc well tell yon enndialy, shall not poraess a shilling until 
i.conccrnJd in the case, with all their various tastes and 1 soil or etfect a mortgage j' and, seeing the discomfiture 


ing. The tover rejoices in the traits or senne, jure* ouacioiy niawipMmuun in wuivu uv » juu- 

thought, and economy which ho sees in his adorable; nient’s interruption. . ... 

she equally glows at tho marks dt' a eomseding and The temper of Percivalwas byno means a cholcnc one, 
obliging disposition which she finds in liiin. The first, but many circumstances had of late conspired to make 
glimpses they thus gotj»f each other in a doinestu! him somewhat excitable. Johnson owed him a large sum* 

» * . w . r? . r.. . . .. aJ' ..VAm.A.. i*..A Xl.A ...VIaI. Va warAL. AivIlAA.I .StT^Atl 


subsequent events. At length the long - looked - for » »>'» "f exchange, which would fall due on the mojrow, 
day arrives i and amidst the flutter, the hrillir.ncy, the appeared, imirt either be taken up by l>er- 

ininglerl tears and smiles of a bridal party, cl.«cs tliis '“"‘Self.or’’e oi.enly dishomm^. 

'I - A ..as .X* __ ‘ lt.Asiliv. Hiiii lA iiMi hujiy hfl mMfi. mfiiiijr rmin iiia 


' one brief unrepeatable cliaptcr of Imman existence— ‘ Ileally, this is too baJ,' ho cxclaiined, raing from his 

, pj iijiTSHIP ’ chair with voxatiou ; you keep nui iii tho dark until tho 

; ■' There, now-that will do. The reality of the case '»<>««>■*, and theu plainly tell me I must pay your 

i 1 most people will bo able to supply for theinstdves. As- '“J <^h,vracter^ Is it no^iblc, Mr John- 

il'snrance against rivals!—more likely the iwor yontli son, I can be dccencd in you! he aiUled, su Ideuly con- 
' has some faint notion tliat tlic young lady’s manuna irontmg iim. t 

i has ‘managed’ him into it! Vriends. too. Gracious ‘ In other wonis, you mean to ask whether I intemd to 
powers, save me from the friends'.- -all criticising you »'« I'®’'**’-". 

!l in eveiV point; many disapproving. Your adorable’s JO”- ^ money at present, but 

i grandnmtlmr quite iLilppi'inted in ber clioicc: she the property will very soon reali^ jsinicth.r.g hui.dhora^ 

• Sgain finding tier dcsigwd mother-in-law either can- " 


; didly cold or forcedly agreeable When were friends ''I • ,,, j assistance my- 

cver a souw of happiness .at a marriage? riun.tliosc „nwaiy rejoinder ; and a sadden sense U 

I odious visits to Mr Trotters to cli.msc KmIs an-l basin- to his companion 

' Oh, upholstery 1 why 1-ast thou so much to do obnllitim. in which TcrciiaJ had indulged, 

. with young love? Tho I’apluan bower uyis surely imt 

formed of n>.iho^liy-trees. .Such a debating about ^r. John.son c.-q;crly embraced the opportunity 

, dramng-n«.m curtains and table-; hucl^a worrying as f exhibition of arnkness. 

to that expensive p.cr-glass 1 ^ lady s mother and . tdl y„u what we must do to get over our 

sistens all against you too Tho first gin ipse of licr in j,, tL first place, I will give you another 

, [ a doniMtic, character indeed I Well is it for you, my you, vLxvham f"r <»w i/t/om-s, ■ 

friend. If, with one thing an. another, you am not wor-. the iiiras 

ried out of your senses long Ix-fore your wedding-day. ^ 

- -- < know, I always object to this mode of deal 

THE ACCOMMODATION IIIL r.. *««•’ 

*■ ... A ' it’s all in the way of trade; only you’re so very 

Bv ELiHu BK.ii. 9 p.arUcular ; and, bcbidcs, whsi else (aul be done under the 

It was somewhat before his usual hont of Susine.«s that circumstances I’ 

Charles Pcrcival, the proprietor of a respectable trading The conversation, which we need not follow in detail, 
establishment in thr environs of London, might have been now as.snmed a nioie friendly tone on both sides; in 


the property will very soon realise sumcthiiig handsome; • 
and all 1 ask is, that you will help me over a mouth or 


THE ACCOMMODATION BILL. 

*■ A 

BV ELI HU aicii. # 

It was somewhat before his usual houl of husine.ss that 
Charles Pcrcival, the proprietor of a respectable trading 


scon to enter his couiiting-hou.-e, and throw himsolf into a 
chair with an air of extreme dissatisfaction. Seeing tliat 


Buy, the bills were severally drawn, much to the satisfiic- 
tioii of Mr Johnson, who, armed with the good name and 


j i it still wanted a few niinutes to the time for which ho had credit of Ids friend, bad no longer any doubt of witli- 
reccived an appointment, he took a iTicmoranduin-hook drawing his acceptance on the morrow. Percival also, by 
from hU pocket, and slowly conning its pages, gave vent this arraugement, expected to receive a supply ctf ready 
to his disturbc.l feelings ip certain mono-syllabic cjiicu- cash ;*but the risk he ran far outweighed even in his own 
lations, estimation, when he calmly reflected upon tho transac- 

At length a gentle tap was heard at the door, and a tion, any immediate benefit ho could receive. Ills snp- 
man of apparent respectability entered tho oftlcc. The posed friend might prove treacherous, or, if not, his affairs 

_1!_ILXa XUa .A.A.A.:A.A. . A...1 1.AAA.AA *11..:_A_1 ' J I. • l.X. 


eoinpliments of th^ nioming wei« hiieily cKchan^cd; and might hecomo involved—perhaps illnoss or death might 

M A.A AA.V.AA MAA^Ayl l..V..UAlr dllA Ax * VI ! I I u wl ^ .v aA ass . ^. a / AS > I - Ali'A "XT f.4 i-lasa .. aXaI^v ... _ 


‘ So, Percival,’ he began, at the same title taking a diflioulty occur, which in many cnees prudence might 
pinch of enuff from Ajilvci*box, which ho passed across prevent, or industry ami self-denial overcome, than tho 
the table to his frienn, ‘ yon <%ally cannot assist me in fatal facilities afforded by the bill system are put in 
this unpleasant basincas I’ ‘ requisition, and the most intricate paths Of mercantile 

q * I really do not see how I cais Mr Johnson. My ovm policy entered upon—^rashly, blindly, dishonestly. , It 


But surely,’ replied Johnson, with a searching glance trievable ruin, 
niiwled apprehension and defianco, ‘ you would not In order to 


of mingled apprehension and defianco, ‘ you would iwt 
law an old friend 1’ 


In order to ascertain how far these ramteks are ap¬ 
plicable to Percival and Johnson, we will introduce our 


* I would do nothing, niy dear sir, to inconvenience any readers to a more .intimate acquaintance with each of 
man alive, uiHess ciTcuiastanqps compelled me. But how them, and endeavour*k(^ortray the little incidents, of 
am 1 to act f Bo far from Iwing prepared to meet an the evening which dose^the day of tiie above tninsac-, 


am 1 to act f Bo far from being prepared to meet an the evening which do. 
emergency like this, 1 have all along calculated upon J tion. , 
receiving the balAice of your account.’ Chmrlee Peidval retu 


« evening which doseqjj'the day of the above tninsac-, 
)n. , 

Chturlet Peidval letunied home as usual in ihd*carly 
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vJblcorao of love; but aa unwonted ihadow oeemed to the j^on' of Tom Mason, tho accimted admirer orMrs 
cloud bis countenance, and, after the first few mouieuts of JVroiral’s sister. He was not the kss welcome^ after a | 
{iratulation, the playful sallie* of the child were all uu- conversation so grave as that we have rccorddU, for. tby 1 
regarded ; so slui crept to her inothor’s aide, seeming to laughter excite^ by his grotesque appe.aranue—^being 
feel that her spirit was rebuked. habited for the nwsijuorado in thu nioiiiiicitoly*garb of a ' 

The evening meal, as might be expected after such a Hariolus of the olden times, and wearing a long gray 
prelude, passed over in silence; for Mrs Berciral Juul beard, liis ready wit and gooddiuiuour were soon vrinc^ 
sufficient of true womanly intelligence to feel that a hus- in the bantering w'ticli passed finni side bi side. But the 
band's confidence is not to be won by abrupt and pointed fair Matilda, alio haii ngnicd to play Miraiula to this 
questioning. It was her aim, on occasions like the pre- veritable Pruspero, was awaiting his arrival at the en- I 
sent, risthcr to awaken his kindlier feelings by a tacit chanted hail, and thither we tVill take the liberty of ffil- \ 
uoqniesccnco in the humour of the moioont, than by the ,lowiiig liini. ,j ' 

exbibition of that careless good-felloirsbip which is some- i* Our puiqiose in mingling with the gay throng is neither i > 
times regarded as the most unexceptionable means of? pleasure iier piutinie; we thcrefoi'e single out the objects 11 
reclaiming an absent heart. The heart of Charles i’er- of oiir pursuit, and at once resume the thread of our nar- '. 
ciral, however, was nut wont to be estranged; and even rutive. |i 

now, while he bromlcd over the eouceptions of future dif- One of tlic dances hiul but just ended, when our potent j! 
ficulty and danger, which had rapidly succeeded eacli rnagiciaii was licckoiied aside l>y a superbly-dressed inas> il 
other in hU mind, it woe the thought of his beloved querader-a king or nn emperor at the least—who, as they. {' 
ImiiiR, and the hardsliips that might l« entailed upon his inoved touards a rctiicil part of the room, was beard to i. 
family in the event of bis friend’s failurf, which einbit- unitter soinctbiug aUiiit the difficulties of business: bu^ 
tered his reUections. In this mood, the smiies of his thus it os er is with your great men. 'i 

little one could but awaken a more heart-searching . ‘Oh, a plague on your Imsiness to.iiight,’was Tom’s jj 


ilnncholv. 

sensitive •kindness, formed for him, even at his' own j wind is it you want, lor ! see luy Maud has already dis- 
hearlh, a solitude in wliicli the stronger feelings of his I covered tiuit 1 am playing the truant I’ 


nature might gradually subside, and allow the gentle 
stream of hoiue-aircctiun to roll on in its lu'cnstomed 


fill of ]iis wife’s solicitude; but as tlic light i>;' iionie 
kindled in his heavt, and the gloom cleared from his 
biMW, a rich reward was hers in the fuliicst of Ins coii- 
(i'boice, and thu trusting faith with whicli he reposed on 
her truthful and hopeful counsels. 


Her clear iierception of right and wrong was espies..cil I suspicion of kitc-llyihg in that ipiarter, 1 hope !’ 


on tho present occasion with more tii.m her usual ilcci-1 
sioii, but with a proportionate incrctisc of idlcctioniitc I 


fieqaeiilly sutler theni.selves to lie misleil, she tqipeuled 
to his own cuiisciuuce whether the transaction of the 


morning was not a deception in tho worst sense of the he was really proud of her licauty and accon^plishiiicnts, 


word. ‘ Mr Johusou,’ she romarked, ‘ is c msidcrably in 
your debt; and not only so, but be confesses the necessity 


associated f.-r i-j brief sjiace with the heartless and 


he is under, in couseuuencc <>f trading beyond his uieaici, frivolous—of which quality a large proportion of such 
of disboiiouring a bill rightfully drawn and accented in midnight rcrellerv too often («u8ists—it was neverthc- 


of disboiiouring a bill rightfully drawn and accepted in 
the regular way of business. This single fact proves iitin 
to be a man unworthy of your coiifidein'e; for it elearly 
shows that lie eannot restraiu his sja-culative disposition 


myself, trust me, Charles, 1 would willingly endure it, what coloured by rumaiKai, and gruuiidud on extravagant 
Unfortunately, you bai e sufiered his words to beguile you, plans of licncrolcncc; bur, ou the whole, their expectations 
and, while kindly thinking of your own family, have fur- were ratiuiuvl and well-founded. Mr Mason liad hitherto 
nished him with a recorniuendation to every trodesraan pros;M>red in busim'ns, and tjie little surplus which he 
in tho town, upon which ho may increase his credit to an hui realised over his floating capital was amply sufficient 
indefinite extent, and do tenfold mischief to the families fur the waits of a first establishment. Under these cir- ■ 
of others.’ ciiuistanocs, their minds vAirc b’/no means absorbed by 

‘ In this at least, Anne, you arc mistaken. He has no thoughts of selfish pleasure; aiil, teing ever careful to 


‘ \V'|iy, the fact is,’ rcplieil his interlocutor in a coaxing 
tone, ‘ 1 want a bill discotitiR-d the first thing in the 


ehanncl. He iiiiglit, indeed, for a lime appear wholly iiioryiiig, and unless you can oblige me, I hardly know 
absorlicd in his own retlections, and ap]>arciitly unniiiid- Imw to iiccompiish it.’ 


' Well, I’m sorry for you, but pajicr money is rather '1 
out of my way just now. /S-iv//, you know,’ added the jl 
waggish magician with a significant wiiik. |j 

‘ Xo ; honour bright, 1 assure vou. In fact, the bill is 1 1 
accepted by ^t'our own partici;-ii' friend, I’crcival. X’o i! 


‘ Well, 1 liclicve not,; and if the amouiit is not too 
iarge, rii try what 1 can do for you. But bark'ce, .loliri- 


iteul for his honour and wrllaro, Kariio-tly endeavouring' son; eleven oVI'.-k at soonest, after .»uch a night as I 
to {mint out the fallucips liy which men of business too mean to make of it.’ 


.\nd so saying, Toiii rqioiiicd liis faircoinpanion, whom j' 
he led through the nia/y dance with u joyous spirit; fur i' 


midnight revellcrv too often imisists—it was neverthe¬ 
less impossible that the lovcre could become insensible to 
thidr ouu caruest pur]H>scs. The realities of life hod so 
iiiuiilded tho disposition of each, that they deemed their 


within the bounds of prudence. Your true iiiteresi, npproivcliing union the seal of a sulemu contract not only 
therefore, if you will ]>ardon my rebellious tongue, dear with each otiier^but with society at large. U is true, and 
husband, would cunsUt in closing your nceouiit wiHi him ; by no means ought siiih a tiulh reflect anything save the 
and whatever inconvenience the loss might occasion to goodness of their licartigtlicirTdeal of happiness was some- 


being ever careful to 


dation bill is a rc^minendatiou; and is it nut* a gross 
deception upon society, that, at the very moment wbyii he 
owes you a large sum of money, you give the world a 


which they enjoyed an c^'asional irruption into the ifo^ 
main of mirth and hnmour. „ • 

Johnson, ou the contrary, was'unaceompa^fi^ bywiny 
real friend on this occasion—cirqjimstaucc affording in 


written certificate that you are in bis debt? But the itself presumptive evidence against a man of pleasure, 
result of this affitir,’ she added playfully, little thinking since it shows a lanieiilable want of the finer sensibilities 
with what prophets truth she spoke, ‘ will furnish a new in socia’. intercourse. How he passed the hours iuterveu- 
taxt for iny aignuient, and th^..^ ehall see.’ ing between the close of the ball and high noon on the 

The conversation liAving ijmvod at this point, was morrow, we care not to inquire; suffice it that, about the 
adroitly tdmed by Mrs Percival to otfigr^subjecce. A time inentionod, he called on Tom for tho redemption of 
mashed ball was appohated to take place that evening at Uajitomise. and went to sleep in hlR chair before the 
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chevk could be drawn. When aroused ft«u this utter of its utter fallacy was to he forced upon him hy a Ifharful 
oblivionby the Toico of hia good-natured friend, a resort to awakening rercrse. _ . - _ 

his uufailuig expedient, the gnuH-bos, served well enough r As the works approached completion, he observed, with 
to close the business with an air of self-possession, ard some degree of uneasiness, that Johnson frequently dV 
holp him across the thresfiold without stumbling. It sented himself for days together, and even began Vo 
now only roinauMSl to pay the amount of Perrlval's draft, neglect the precautions they had adopted for Warding otf 

______.1 _ X*_.11 ... A.. 


which he^ incchauically accomplished, and then farewell 
to any anxiety on his part for three moi^hs lunger. 


suspicion os to the nature of their bill' transactions. 
After a day of considerable anxiety on this account, he 
returned home to seek, in the bosom of his fainiW, that 
oblivion of the care-producing world which could alone 


It is one of tho worst features of the traffic in these oblivion of the care-producing world which could alone 
paper securities, that its legitimate funcliuiis arc too restoic his wontcil serenity. For some time past his wife 
often overruled by expediency; and ofc expedient begets had ourcfully avoided the mention of a subject upon 
! another, until they become so involved, as to assume tiio wliich she was aware he felt so anxiously, as that of Joliu- 
\ fatal aspect of necessities.. I’oicival, in assenting to the sou's conduct; but his iucreoeiiig despondency weighed 
I BCfpiniuodation proposed by .iohn.son, saw clearly enongk heavily on her mind ; and seeing now that he tried in 
I that bo was risking double tko amount of tlic origiimU vain to assume a cheerfulness v^ioh was evidently far 
I debt: but bo liad no huspieiou that bis owu Iiauds had',l,fruiu ids heart, she took an opportunity, in the courso of 
i forged the chain by which his future op( rations would the evening, to make inquiry, and learnt with surprise 
i be impeded, and wtlich—unless, like an Alexaink'er of his the ground which existed for renewed suspicions of 
class, he had genius enough to cut the knot by a straight- treachery on the part of Johnson, as well as the total 
I forward resort to principles in place of ladicy---uiight uUi- ruin wliich its success would entail upon themselves.'’ A 
i matcly starve him into acipiiescence with the meanest retrospect of all the circmustaiicoH suggested so/niany 
I proposals. It was not long, however, before lie began to causes of alarm as to the validity of the goarantec held 


: perceive that he was in the toils. 

1 „ For certain reasons, known to no one so well as tkem- 
; selves, the lovers had fixed an early day for Die wcil- 
; ding—a period within two months after tlicir nppear- 
I aur« at ^o bed tiiasque. The preparation for tliis im- 


1 ....V, VUW., ...IF.......V V.F .....F. W.FF... 

more—a transaction by which Perciiul’a rislf of loss was 
tripled; for Johnson’s first acccptaTicc wa'J talAu up with 


money raised on Pcreival’s sceurity, and that sccuriiy seemed to smite him vvlth .a fresh plague of vrrathful in- 
was now redeemed before its time by Pcreiv.al bimsclf, dignation. 


I and another issued in its room. This eoinplieatiou nt 
I troubles, liowevcr, wa.s but a lieglnuitig of difficulties. 


by Pcrciral, that it was resolved to seek satisfaction on 
Uic morrow, though it might confirm their worst fears, 
and hasten the catastrophe. 

On this ci-rand Pcrcival departed early iii tho momitig, 
and in two sliort hours returned witii an age of cara 


portant event occasioned what Ma^on ti'rmed ‘ a hard pull ’ marki-d upon his brow, and a torrent of indignation boil- 
i upon his banker’s account; and the rate of discount lieing ingin his Yciiis. The agitation of his manner was too 
j somewhat higher than usual, be was unuilling to appear extreme tr, esenpc the notice of hU wife as he suddenly 
! solicitous for any immediate favours. But as he liclil oiitcrcd tlic sitting-room. The issue of his inquiries was 
! Percival’s accc|^)taiice, and had no reason to suppose liiat too evidently the utter prostration of their itopes, to need 
i hi.s friend wa.« in difiicultic.s, be determined upon asking cither question or answer, lie look a few turns across the 
I him to honour it about three weeks before it became due. iipiirlment without uttering a syllable, and then suddmily 
On iutimatingto Perciral that such aeuursc would do him ]iau.scd on observing, for tho first time, the little Alicia 
considerable service, no olyoetion was iiiaile. Too prudent cowering before his angry glance, and really fearing to 


[ to explain Id" circuuiftaiwX'S, and too pniinLlo confess to smile or .speak. This was too much for the father’s heart, 
the real nature of the transaction, Porelval'promised the and he moved hastily towards the door; but liU wife 
money in a day or two, and naturally fell back upon throw heiwclf upon liis bosom, and with streaming eyes 
Jolmson for the supply. iutreaied him to be cairn. ‘'Their own unalterable love 

That gentleman now saw the jirclicaiuciit in which for each other would lend to every hardship they ovrreamo 
his dupe was placed, and pleaded his utter iii.ihillty to 'the ehurins of a triumph; and os for the nnprliieipled 
meet such an unexpected demand. Ho liad male av- hypocrite by whom they had been deluded,’ she addeil, 
rangements for mortgaging tho property, but it would be ‘leave him to enjoy his dearly-purchased success—at 
some days before he could draw any portion of the money, best, a short career of sordid inh^ttlty, and a feverish joy 
Here, then, dt seemed expedient to exchaime bills once in life.’ 


But Pcrcival had not yet summoned phllosoiihy oi 
calm religion to hi.s aid, and this allusion to his enemy 


* My curse upo.' him,’ he muttered between his too;h— 
' the curse of a ruined family; and may rankle in his 


The completion of the promised mortgage was now dc- treacherous heart until he feel as wretched as I do !’ 
ferved, under tho pretence tiiat the houses wero not yet ‘ For shame, Charles j for shame,’ exclaimed Mrs Per- 
I habitable, and the mortgagee would not lie tr<iui>lcd with cival in a low tone, placing her finger on his lips. ‘The 
thein in their unfiuislic<l condition. At length Pcrcival curee oPovil needs no invocation; for, alas ! it grows with 
was induced to provide nmterinl4 and woikmen, hcrelty the growth of wickedness in the will itself. But look 
exhausting all his_re.tources and liis credit in the despc- you, my love,’ she suddenly added, gaxing into his eyes 
rate hope of retrieving his first false step. That ultimate with intense affection, * if we ore to bo tried in the fires 
success would crown his efforts, he iiev er doubted ; for, by of temjitation, bo assured we shall lose nothing but dross 
tho advice of his wife, he had obtained what he cousidered and corruption; and, please Qod, we will resume onr 
a fair guarantee for the risk—a lien upon the jiroperty — pilgrimage, poorer, maybe, in the sight of the world, hut 
which he was now straining every nervu to hrirtg into tho richer in heart than heretofore.' 

market. Meantime bSis wAe freely exchanged, and ‘ 1 can hardly hope it, Anne. When I think of tho 
frequent renewais on orety hapd became a thing of change wrought by that consummate villain, and the 
course. _ , power of evil everywhere, I feel nothing but indignation 

J.ong before the property was rewly to be disposed of, and unmeasured abhorrence-’ 

l^fcival had become deeply involb cd ; but the guarantee, ‘ There—stop, my dear Charles; sufTei that indignation 


wi^h he thought ho haiLbcen fortunate, in securing, was to expend its force, but coutnil its direction with yqur 
the um^an'fihoT to which he clung. Under the most un- own earnest will. Its rightful mission is to overturn 

_ ^ _! __t_a> A_I A 


upon the extra labour would well enough repay the anxiety the desicrt, and etifle eve/v evil with it^hot prMth! * 
he had suflered* 08 totliemorayiy of themeansbywhich ‘In that case,' adde^yigercival, whose severity had 
he had first supported the credit of Johnson, and finally gradually relaxed, * I suppw) you thiukHhem wqul.d bo 
hisowiij that ho reasoned away by an appeal to the no- some hojie ofesuch n rogue as Johnson? ■ Bqt'comc.'you 
oessity under whicll he had acted. Alas! the conviotjessi^^e me God-speod when I departed on my ui'ilittky 
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errand, and H ie but right jwi thould know irh%t has elasses—those composed «hile the Anglo-Saxons vere 


occurred.’ 

Perriral then Informed his wife that the guarantee l» 


yet Pagans, and those composed after their cbnTewion 
to Christianity. n>e oidpr poems, he says, are bolder. 


wl^ch they had trusted was utterly useless, Johnson froer, and more original than,the later ones.' ’The <)nly 
iii'viug preriously mortgaged the property to his father, complete epecimen of tho forn)er esdant, is the poem of 


who had noWf in right of the deed, taken full poMsesflions Beowulf the Gcat-’—a monarch Bupposed to have mSgned 
Eretything else to which the creditors might have pre- over the Angles in Slcawick and Jutland a coniide^lo. 
ferred a claim, was secured with c<iunl cunning—even the time bt-fore the fcAxun invasion of England. This com- 
houschold furniture being ^seized, under a pretended dis- position must, tiiorefore, liavc been brought into Eng-- 
tre.ss for rent; and not a single good debt that he could land l)y tho Angles, where, no doubt, it was modified 
hohr of towards paying the expenses of a commission of into tlie form in wliioh it is now preserved,' Mr M'right 
baukruptoy. has given a short Version of it, noting on a principle 

'J'his account was disheartening enough ; but their own wlilcli might be applied with advantage in tlie whole 
ofraire needed every energy. It was certain the satisfne- field of our pre-Elizabethan literature: namely, that tlio 
tioii of every demand would leave them houseless and only way in wbicli tlin«c fine antiipie compositions cun 
penniless. Should they now candidly avow tho cirenm- ^ turned to popular acemfnt in the present day, is by 
stances, and pay the uttermost fai thine, or temporise with ^weparing careful aliridginents of them in spirited and 
their creditors, in order lo make advantageous terms! musioal prose. It is in tliis in.anncr that our autlinr 


The mazy labyrinth of policy hiul alreiMly.beou tried; utid i,.is treat'd tlie Aiiglo-Sa.'Jon poem of Beowulf. * The 
it was at length heroically detenuined to trust in the ,,,^. 111 ,’ lie says, ‘ is a miignifieent and accurate picture 
siiniilicity of right eondnet. A n\cetijig was therefore „f lif,. j,, the Iicroic ages. Its plot is simple: a few 
immetliately summoned, and the unreserved assignation ^t, ikiuj, incidents, grnndlv traced, and easting strong 
of their properly, in house and in trade, freely oflewd. a„a p,.o;,,i sliadows, form 'the picture. It is a story of 
One creditor alone advf»cated han*lior procccdiuifs; but (,p 4 n, sin}»lo-luui<lo<l warfare, where love is never iiitro* 
the feeling of mercy prevailed^, and I’ereivals oHer was ^ niiiHve of action, or stratagem as an instru-* 

unammously acceded, lorn Mason, with vriined giue- i((,,„vulf, lik<! Hercules, seeks glory only by 

rosity, secret y-offered tlie creditors a sum ot iiiom y for ti,<, ,vorhl of moiisfers and oppressors, A ru- 

thc household furniture, which w.n,s accepted, and HO tlieir hiid riMelied iiim lint tlie court of I[rotlig.ar. a 


i liomesiuad was untouched. But many years elapsed bc- 
f fore Berctval was firmly re-cstaldishcd, and many >.ore 
I trials were ororcomo, in none of whicli—to liis Instiiig 
i honour, and for the eneouTageiiicnt of others similarly 
11 eircunistaiiccd, bo it spoken—did lie forfeit ids goo"l 


Danish king, was infested by an unearthly luonster, tlic 
greiidel, wliieli iiiglitly entered lleorot, the royid hall, 
and slew the warriors in tlieir sleep. Tlic emuiatiuu of 
tlie tleatisli priiieo was raised. He felt himself equal to 
the UiHit of eomiiating tiie depredator; for, .as tho story 


nanio by agmn yielding to the vicious policy of accei.i- ,,„sse-. 3 cd tliostrengtli of tliirtv' men; and. with 

modiition.’ ' ■ .- 


a eliosdi i'aiid of Ids followers, lie eniburkuil for tlie 
l)ard-'!i coast. 


LITEIIATURE OE THE MU)1)LE AtlhS. <• The iPS-n iitslaa m-t tho lioond ithe stiipi. 'Wentlhon 

Two interesting volumes of essays on siili'p cts eon- over tho Owp vsuv... lirivon foio.i Cs i.y iho wmit, tho foamy- 
nc<*i(ul viHi the lustery, the literature, ana the super- tAjst-ii vonwi-i hud h. far vr»c..-di-a. thia iho 

stitlons of tlie middle ages, liave roeeotly been pnbiished V 'ja-or,, saw hmil; the ma elitv- glittiring, the stcip hilW, tho 
by Mr Thomas Wriglit, well known for iiis rcsearelie.s, ''r'jart rromoiitoi 10,. ■ 

ill this dep-arTiiient of antiquities.* In tlie.o vidimics On iiis naiiic being annoiiiieed to King ITrotbgar, who 
we fiml many curious ndd.s and ends of information, was well acipiainti'il wiili Ids family and his renown, 
collected and arranged in a most agreeJiblc in.inncr, a.s the liero vras uslien-d into Iho royal presence, to give an 
well as niiieli lively criticism and ingeidnns spronl.atioii account of ids ndssioii. Beowulf tlicii related to the 


• well as miieli lively criticism and ingeidnns sproul.atinii account ot liis niissioii. ijcowiiii tjitii reiaieii to me 

i on iiistorieal points. As the middle .ages arc a siii-jeet V"'’'’ ’ ‘"T. w hu''v‘m 

j A i‘i 1 A I • ilpprcibitio.ls hinl riaclica his country; huw his coin- 

will! Winch our readers are not hkely to be more fami- i,, ^i,„esged ids valour, 

liar than most of their contemporanes, a few of Mr success of his e.vvloits, Iiad counsellea him to 

Wriglit’s illustrations null no doubt be welcome to go to the assistauee of tiic unhappy Danes; iind bow he 
tiiem. ’ was now eoine to oiler ids aid against tlie monster wldeh 

'.I'lie first essay is one on Anglo-Saxon poetry: and, la-rsecaled them; and ended by expressing ids resigna- 
eontrary to an opinion which we have sometimes liennl timi to the fate wliieli Heaven might send him in the 
expresseii, it is hero sliown that, in tho literarj- remains encounter. “ 1/ 1 fall,’’ says lie, “ it will be in tho per- 
of OUT Anglo-Sa.von ancestors, there are many*thiribs fonnanee of my duty”— 

vi-ortli preserving; and consequently, that tlie devotion , ^ . r.v._ 1 n 

of a lew men in a gcneratioll to Aj.glo-Saxon schobar- ?ot 

ship, IS by no means a waste of industry. ‘ The prose my blociiy vvi-px': romcinlu r m bury me; Irt the Bf.litary p.i«- 


“ Then nw'di'.'.l not to liiilo my hafcla, but be [die groiifli'D 
will li,av(‘ine sti-.iiuHlvvith Borc. If dcatli shall lake mo. hv'ixr fiuth 


writings of tlie Anglo-Saxons,’ say.s Mr kVriglit, • are 
nnnieruus, frequently not very iutercsting, yet often 
filled with noble sentiments and av'iito observ.atiuns. 
Eirst, botli for elegance and purity of bingiiage, stainl 
the works of Alfred, whicli, as tliey rem.'uii to us, con¬ 
sist chiefly of translations ; sometimes (as in (lie ease 
of the Pautorale of Gregory, as yet imprinted) of nulliors 


vwiisvr v.it viiiTtiunrniutlv ; iiuirk. iiiy fen ilvwlliiut: thou npevU*!,! 
nut iibiiiit my corii-t' f“.u,t hi c.iro lonifvr. .shmild thewsr take iiii>, 
to Ilinili.c Iho l)o»t of w.ir-coverinje,, the most iinjcious of 
elvitliinn—that which ip..*irih*tii my hrcii-t: it is dio legAv'y of 
llrasll.i, thc^vork of Welaml. gate vv ill .-ilvvays go .is it niuBt." ’ 

llrotligiir is but loo gi.nl to amgit tlie offer of Beowulf; 
and aAer ciiterliiiidiig lifin with an aecount of tlie de- 
iiredations of tlic grciidel, invites him aiiJ hirf coni- 


who are not now very valunbio. but always in ids iiredations of tlic grciidel, inrites him ainr h 
m.anner of paranhrasing tho oriuinal. ami in Ida own panioiis into tiio hall, wiire tho least is spread. 


; m.amier of paraphrasing tho original, and in his own 
. oliservations, which are by no iiuians sparingly intcr- 


panioiis into tiio hall, w'iire tho least is spread. I here ,I 
are, envious and jealoii" persoiis cverywlkere, oveii^l \ 


spursed, showing us how tho great and- noble niisd of ajipears, in a Scunidinavinn eoiift; for whilcftlte 
our king improved overytliing 011 which he put his feaslixS ridtli King Ilrotligar, rises one Uuiiferth, 

Imnd.’ the son of I'.cglat, and ‘ makes a quarrelsom^ speech, 

Thio Anglo-Saxon poems Mr Wright divides into two lwa»sc. to liiin tlie journey of the bold seafarer. Ifeo- 

' ___wulf, wiis a iihutter of much annoyance, seeing that iiu 

o ■i.i . r, was unwilling to grant that any other nnin should iios- 

* Essays ou SuhttOto ConncsrteiMwith the Literature, Popular rennrntion in tlie woriil under the heavens 

SupcAtttionH. and History of HinJana in tho MMdio .tRea My repuraiion in II e worm unnor tire ji^veais 

■niomas WrIgUt, M.A. P.S.A. 2 vols. London ^ John llussell *'«'» Imnselt.’ Among other things, Huufbrtlr twit* 
Bmiwu iMti. • - ^tssyvulf witli the recollection of a Artaiii swimming- 
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match, in,which he had been engaged wifh Breca, niiil what daring theory, and we are not coiOpetent to po- 
in wiiicli, after seven days' conflict with the waves, he iiouiice a judgment «ix)n it, although the point in 
had bien fairly beaten by the said Breca. He, Hun- dispute docs not seem to be one which it would bo 
j ferKi, is far ‘from denying Beowulf’s courage j onijf’it iinpracticiiblo to settle, supposing that duo pdos w^ 
i will be better for a fiiaiv who lost that swimming-match taken, 
to have vothiiig to do with the grendet. This 8]a>ech of The sectmJ of Mr Wright’s essays, is one on Anglo- 


Tluliferth’s naturally calls Ikmwulf to his feet. Erf>, niy 
friend lluufcrth, 'ho says, thon art iffunk with beer: 


I darkeninq night, nnd n wind frfnn t)io iiorOt, fu’iToly fuinml us 
‘ away; rough won* tljo wavw. Thi*cour/iffo of tlie scii-fidioM was 
|[ cxcitefl; (hert‘ my body gnnnont, harildookod by tin* hnnd.qavo 
{• mo aid ngaui'st fous; iny twintt’d war*dn'HH lay my 

I furnitdiod with gold. The varioKuted euomy dmicKcd nut to tho 
‘ liothmi; he liad me fast grim in liia griiHV. no\erthe!eh>s it was 
, griiiited me that I tho villain 1 cached w'ltli my weapon. With my 
*rirar-hiU, the mighty flea*hcK*»t rcmvud the war^rubU thiHmgh my 
^ hand.- 


(' tinned to infest the coasts *)f Kin{( Hrotii.nar, acidti" Uiat 


This speech of The sectmJ of Mr Wright’s essays, is one on Anglo- 
is feet. Lo, niy Norpian poetry. ‘ If,’ he says, ‘ the Normans ever had 
unk with beer; a literature »>f nortliern origin peculiar to thcmselvm, it 
.'cting my swim- seems to hare been nearly forgotten befforc their entrance 


, friend lluufcrth, ho says, thon art iffunk with beer; a literature »>f nortliern origin peculiar to thcmselvm, it 

I and as for that long story of thine rcsiiccting my swim- seems to hare been nearly forgotten befforc their entrance 
ining-match witli Breca, I will give thee the true ver- iuto England, wliere their literary productions were 
s'lon of it. Breca and I, wlien w^;. were mere boys, formed upon tlie models presented lo them by the lau- 
challenged each other to a friendly ’swimraing-uiateh; guage wliieh they had then adopted in place of their 

! and we accomplished it thus. . own. Their first romances were those of Charlemagno 

V'AVchodimr nak«Ii.»onl4har(l ill ourliandi wlirn we rowi-d Arthur, Many of their COTnjWsitUins are of 0 

upon the deep; we ih«uc?iii tcnicfcsjiJonrirf'ivp.agKinst the ttniriisc,ii humorou.s kind cailled Juhltaux, Uuruig the thirteenth 
lie could not, in any deuw, more swift on iiiPdLrp.sniiii farfrunit ami fourteenth centurics, tiiese fabliaux were produced 
me ovw tho waves of tho .sen : I would not fnou him. Tliprp wo» abundance in France, and circulated, by uleans of tilo 
two tiwotherwure uii tlie wa the space of tm- nislits, until tlio .....i,, ..ii ,,e E,,-„no wliofe French'was 

flood drove us iiMindpr: tho iKiiiins tiirdK, Umpoiitot iif lysiriiis, tho «nu''trtis, over an parts 01 t,urope wnuo Jirencii was 
1 dorkenini) night, nnd .a wind from tiip iiiiriii, fU’i'ppiy toiniKi us uiiucrstiMiu. Blany of them, howevor, bear Internal 
' iitvay; roush wen* tlie w-aves. Tiic roiiriiRc of the msi-IhIips w«s evidence of having been written in this island. The 

II cxcitwi: (hen- my body jtiirincnt, h.-ird-i.«.keii by the hand, gave a fabliau is generally to provoke laughter and 

|. me aid lusshist fisis; my twisfisl w-vr-dresM iity iijs>o my brpmt. tiloasiint lobe some craftv stratairetii of 

I fiirniidipd with gold. Tho variPKuted enemy dramted me to tho “‘rt'v-some picasani: joKt, some craiiy strarogem oi 

[' 1*ott<im; he liad mo fast grim in liis griiHV. nc\iTthc'!t>h>s it was kiuj>ht or clcrlc tu chcut a VllmH (tiiat Wi rustiC); SOniti 
j, sniiitpd meihnt I theviilaioipiiphpd with my woapun. With my licentious aiuuur ; or some ludiccuus seraiic into which 
I •war-bUi, the mighty spa-hpast rcisjivcd the » ar-nisU through my those jHirsons bad fidlcil in the attempt, is tlieir most 
*’*"'*■ eiuiiinoii subject Koinetimcs, indeed, tlie case is rc- 

. Beowulf, after continuing much longer his aecount of vciscd j ami it is the peasant, the lady, or the lady’s 
I the swimming-mateb, and of his various exjiluits, then busbanil, who practises tlie dceoxitioii—the knight or 
1 and at otlier times, against sea-nioiistcTS, eoneluiles by clerk who is tlie duiw.’ The most common subject of 
I expressing liis astonishment tliat the greiidcl still con- ridicule is the villan. 


‘ it was, alter all,'says Mr Wright, ‘ a strange texture 

t | llrothgar had among his subjects so valiant a porHonagu of iiihul that of our forefathers of the iiiuldle ages, 
[ as his IVicnd Hunferth tbouglit himself to be. At iehgtb capable in the saiiic person of presenting, at difTcrent 
the feast is ‘jiKied, and Tlrotbgai’ and bis courtiers with- times, and under dillercnt emotions, an unbounded di- 
draw, leaving Beowulf with his companions to guard versity of Lbaracter. At one lime, all generosity; at aii- 
tbe ball during the night. In the dead of night, who other, giving loose reign to the most merciless cruelty; 
: should C( me but the greiidel in person, who, supiiosiiig now, excmplarily pious and devout; and then again 
Beowulf to DC asleep, attacks him. Beovinlf, however, giving itself uji to the excess of iieviitiousncss. The 
is not asleep, k. terrible stnigalo <!iisues; the monster extremes of prolligswy and piety seem, indeed, to have 
at length receives a mortal wound, and rushes out, been then by no means dilileult of reconciliation , and 
making for its den. The following day is spent in in the same manuscript written by the same liaiid, we 
rejoicings, which, however, are iuurniiitcd liy the ap- 'often find religious fbems mixed with fahltaux enually 
peaninue, during the night, of the greiidvTs motlicr, disgusting. Their religion, however, was e.xtreniely pas- 
who, in revenge for the aeath of her otfspring. siiajis up sive ; the line of demarcation between right and wrong 
' .Eschere, the prime minister, or favourite romisollur of is nut over-distinctly traced; and even the religious 
, Hrotligiir, ;xnd then retires to her cave umier the sea. stories often give mote encouragement to vice than to 
I Beowulf follows her tu this submarine residence; tights virtue.’ As an example of one of these stories, our 
j and kills her; and comes up again to leecike the aii- author (j[uotes the following; — ‘At a certain abbey 
II iilanses and the gifts of llrothgar before returning were a number of workmen, carving, in stones, figures 


virtue.’ As an example of one of these stories, our 
author (j[uotes the following; — ‘At a certain abbey 
were a number of workmen, carving, in stones, figures 


home. After a life of similar adventures, Beowulf at of saints and devils; and the sacristan, who was hxiking 
last peristies gloriously, in ins old age, ill an encounter on, took a .striiiige fancy of carving a devil hiiiiselC 'fo 
with an enormous tire-drake. work he went, with hammer and chisel; and, by great 

Other specimens of Anglo-Saxon poetry arc given by care, and study, he succeeded in making a fiend so pas- 
Mr AVright; but what we Imve iiuoted is, we presume, singly ugly, that no jicrsoii could look at it without 


III with an enormous fire-drake. work he went, with hammer and chisel; nnd, by great 

1 1 Other specimens of Anglo-Saxon poetry are given by care, and study, he succeeded in making a fiend so pas- 
I Mr AVright; but what we imve iiuoted is, we presume, singly ugly, that no jicrsoii could look at it without 

I sufficient for our readers. Before leaviivt this ixirt of terror. Jlelighted with Ids jierforniaiice, he retired to 
the book, Imwcyer, we nc^v remark, that the opinion Ids couth perfectly satisfteil with himscilf-, but at mid- 
whicli we iiereeivo MrAV'riglit jtitertains, in common night he was roused from his dumber by a terrible 
with almost everybody else, that our present English noise in his ceB, and, lol there was the Evil Olio hini- 
langiiiige is a mere modification of tlie old AnglW-S:ix;m, self. “ Wretch 1” cried he, “ why hast thou mode me so 

j produced by the lajise of time, ami the iutriHluetinn of ugly ?” and ho threatened tho poor monk veltemontly, 
j j Narman words, has recently iH'un controverted. It is unless ho would premise to mend his work. Three 
I maintained by some, that a language' substantially ftie nights did the devil renew his visit, with menaces more 

I I same as our present English was spoken by tlfc common dreadful every time; and always ■was lie defeated and 
IM.' 0 )dc of England diiriiK the whole Anglo-Saxon iieriod, put to flight by the brother’s holy water.’ The devil, 
and therefore from thix time of the possession of the ileterndiiod to have revenge, causes the sacristan to foil 
island by the Homans; that Anglo-Saxon was ni»f the in love with a fair widow, dwelling near, who persuades 
geperai language of the English‘iHioplc from tho sixth him to steal all tho abbey plate, and fly with her to A 
iSjjlhe eleventh century, but a Ifarned language, spoken distant land. ‘The sacristan, laden with th* plunder. 


mtlhe eleventh century, but a Ifarned language, spoken distant land. ‘ The sacristan, laden with th* plunder, 
atuburt, «ip,^*by the upfer classes, just as subsequently was on the way to join his mistress, when the devil 
the NflKnan was; and that, for some thirteen centuries cnteitid the abbey, awakened tlio whole fraternity, nnd 
at least, our present idiomatic Etiglish has been the po- announced that the abbey had been robbed. The monks 
pular anjd mdimentat tongue in this island, spoken con- left their beds in haste, overtook the ofi^ndeT, and put 
temporaneonsly first with Latin, then with Anglo-Saxon him in prison. The devil again appeared b'efoi* tho 
and Tjatin, then with Norman-French, Anglo-Saxon, sacristan, reproiieiied him fwnis former obsUnney, and 
and Latin—all*these tieing mom partial or professional promised still to deliver^m, provided he would pM- 
Unguages, from whkdi English has freely borrowed misc to deface his image, rad make oii* handsome'iu 
words and phrases,but of which it is wrong to say that its place. Tlie monk agrecil willingly to the propo^r 
English is historically a compound, Tliis is a soelC^T^io tempter tool^ his place & the dongeou, amT hfl 

T .. '' ^ *__ __ C 
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taught his ootteh'f ftndntett ttorning, wlieii thei^ohks of Flanders ;niie finest men, those of Qermanys the 
found him qnietfy petfoitniug his daisies in the chaiiel, largest-boiHed men were the Danes; the best' drin&en 


and would have 1 m him bM!k to prison, he professed aa in the W'orhl were the hhiglish; tlie most wandering 
entire igmuwice of what had pasted. They immedlatel/, anJ beggarly people in the vuiversc, the'&otch: and 
suspectiijg that some delnsion had been played upon the wildest and most intractable, the Irish. ' 

theni, went to the prison, found there the Evil One in It is remarkable how many prureriu are common to ! 
the garb of a saerlstaB, and instantly came the father- different nations; liow many, for iustance, s^ieh <we. i 
abbot, fearfhlly armed with cross and holy water, to believe to bo peculiar to Scotland, or even to ps v rimilar j 
put the enemy to confusion, districts of Scotland, are found in the same, or nearly i 

{"fom holy crofia aaiok flefl the devil the^samc, literal form, in Germany, in France, and id 1 

(The monks I guMs wore not o'er cfvU) : Spain: the comniM possession of a proverb sometimes ' 

Ag.iioat the wall he stumhled, souse I STPOiing to.cstablim a connexion between simts distant 1 

Ka^od down a oornor of the houw hundreds of miles, and holding no interconinmnication. i 

And tium, as twore lii vensoiiil nuKid, ,«■ ■ • e i j ,, el, ' 

Snatched up a hrother by tl.clio<Kl. «««'« of proverbs, and th<' manner of their distrl- i 

Tho monk himeeif was fat and heavy hntion over Kurope, form a puKzliug subject of specula- I 

(I'erchanrc the largest nf the bevy); jlion. &fr Wright contents hiinsclf with criticising, or i 

Ills hood gave way, and, sad to tell, gatluT satirising, a tlieory of tlio origin of proverbs, pro- 1 

imunded by Mr John Btdlendcn Kc*. and>hieh is'cer- 
Vrens all knocked down by the cuncuasioo.** taiiily urA of the most extraordinary fauciCs ever made 

^ , . , pnlilic. In order to understand Mr Kor’s theory, first 

The monks then hastened to tho monastery, to apolo- published in 1834, in the form of ‘ An Essay on the Ar- 
giso to the sacristan for the evil opinion tliey li.-wl ehmology of our Popular Ftirases and Nursery Hhymes, 
fonnod of him; and tlie latter, according to ins pronusp, quj readers scrutinise attentively, for wo cannot ask 
toakc m picMS his ugly devil, and lalioured hard to them to eiiunciale, the following appiurciit piece of gib- j 
form one which nngltt be less objectionable to the per- beiish:_ • » x «1 


put the enemy to confusion. 

** f'Hnn holy cross aulok fled tho devil 
(The monks I guess wore not u'or ufvll); 

Against tho wall bo stnmhied, souse I 
Kaookod down a oonier of the houw. 

And tium, as ‘twore lii vengofiil nuaid, 

Snatched np a brother (>y the hood. 

Tho monk himself was fat and heavy 
(l*erchan«* tho largest of the bevy); 
ills hood gave way, aud, sad to tell. 

Right on his brethren's lusuls be fell, 
tVho, as tlioy stared in sunj confusion, 

Wero all knocked down by the cuiicussioa." 

The*monks then hastened to the monastery, to apolo¬ 
gise to the sacristan for the evil opinion tiiey inul 
formed of him; and tiie latter, according to iiis proniisp, 
brake in pieces his ugly devil, and Inliuured iiard to 
form one which niigltt be less objectionable to the per¬ 
sonage whom it represented.’ 

I'assing an essay on the ‘ Chansons do Oeste, or llis- 
toricol Itonianccs of the Middle Ages,’ we come to one 
, of tho most interesting chapters of Mr Wrigltt’s work— 
tiint on tito Proverbs and Popular Sayings of tliat i-ra. 
• England,’ he says, ‘ is still extremely rioli in proverbs, 
as Well ns in popular superstitions. Both bear strung 


* (sui-o ftiii-o Ra‘’*n d.u*r! 

WtMT &ction<'1)py \ia(*nc tlacr 
Op KtiivrsnunttfH'n 

Kill! in Tiif'l.vfl Is whom l>acr. 
i)vro t*i! mot tH'ii o.iwol-uian ! 

I>*act, >> ijotl ii'-wt, WB oc Ih I’aP'hoers. 
llyc liiok lioiin by <lic loft 
Knd bper i iiu u liom dijo aori stuyra.* 


- „ , . . who oiinreasod them by their exaetUms, in tlie form of 

tliose of our contemporaries of tlie nineteenth. Of our nieaning, somcwliat freely rendered into 

jTDverhs, however, many have been introduced, .at ii mydeni huigusge, is git cn liv *.lr Wriglit as follows:— 
comparatively modern jieriod, from external sources, ” ‘ 

and many have arisen from cireumstanees and ideas of ‘ Uicir inHiUnr clnmnur' 

a later growth, so tliat it is interesting to us to know i'rom\‘iT.rur'd7-^ 

not only our own proverbs at different periods, but iiLo , N.uigiit i>ut i-uii, ami now t:i*09. 

those of surrounding nations.’ One ol’the oldest col- T.' re iiuy sit in tiictap-r.um, 

lections of proverbs extant, is tliat published from the NironceUiii.k ofcimiiiawiim; 

manuscript in I’aris in 1831, undur tlie liile of ‘I’ro- h iimx gTimnn tuN 

verbes ct Dictons Populaires.’ 'I’liis ancient tract ‘ be- Let ui stii;. itu-ir loue siHvcbes, 

gins witli an enumeration of the appro]>riate names for iiieir bisb vaunting «i>rds: * 

an assembly of iieoplc of different ranks and orders, . 

as also of Various kinds of domestie imin.als : as an , fi c shall all i.vo Uk.-lords. 

“ assembly of kniglits,” a “ company of clerks,” a “ mob Siielt lampoi.ns beeHine at iuugih so rile, that they did 
of vilians,” .’fee. in the application of wlii.di our fore- pesilive liarni; and the friars betlioiight tbeniselvcs of 
fatlicrs seem to have been very exact. Ne.xt follows some way of coiinteracting their cirects. ‘ Tho remedy 
an enumeration of proverbial phrases, which liad hi'- they devesed,' nays Mr Ker. * was ingenious, and worthy 
come cliaracteristic of certain orders of. people. 'I’lic of tlie astuteness of iViavs. x\n unp.ar:dlolcd and ctin- 


greediness of the priestliood gave rise to tlie saying, 
” The avarice of tlie cceJesiastics”— Avurim'e de pto- 


staiit corruption of the dialect in which tiiey were com- 
poM'ii, was takSn advantage of, and tlie invective of tlic 


voire." 'I'he white monks were distinguished by their lamiioon was graiimillyyinde'jstnncd l.y tlic introduction 
covetousness — ” Concoilise do moinejs Manen aud tho of a harmless, unmeannig medley of a'precisely similar 
Idack monks by their ambition and jealousy of others sound an^ metre, in tlic latest forms of the altered d'a- 
—"Envie de momes «crs,*” tlie Templars by tlieir pride lect; till in time tlic original import was forgotten, and 
—‘•OryutUde Tenipliers and tho Hospitallers, or its venom mul laiuiliar use replaced by the pteseiit nur- 
Knights of 8t Jolin of Jerusalem, bv their vanity and serx rliymes.’ 

presumption—” iIo6<f.n ftOspitalurs." We le.»rn also, Thu8,in tlie instance of the oiniovious lampoon quoted 
from these sayings, that tbe chapters of canons were .above, wliiit tlie friars did v^as as follows ; they prepared 
proverbial for the discord and disseusions wiiicli gene- a doggerel vcrsis composed of tliei'ornipt English wiiieh 


proverbial for tho discord and disseusions wliich gene- a doggerel y 


amongst tiiem —" Dcscort de vhapitre. 


was liegimiiii; 


[ me irinrs tiia vp.s us yii 
vcrsis composed of tliest 
iiig to 1)0 sjiokl'ii, exaefly 


There are proverbs, many centuries olA whicli give tlie old lampoon, but liaviiig quite an iunocenH metuung. 
the reputod national charncteristies, at tliat ancient Tlie verso so prepared rim as follows:— .• ^ 

date, of the various peoples of Europe. ’The wisest men • OousygooK^srateri « ir’‘ 


* Ovsisy goosy gamier^ « 

are said to be those of Lombardy) the wisest mercbfliits AVhrrehhaiiiwan<i«r? *■ 

those of Tuscany; the most deceitful people iu tlie 

world, the Sataoens; the greatest traitors, the Ilunga- Ttoi4*i mct^aii ok man * • 

rians and tlie Greeks; the most slavisit, the Sclavonians Tti.if wmdd not aay his proyeni; 

(the word «faw itielf being derived firora a Sclavonic l took Uimkytiiu left log, 

term meaning glory ); the iw irritable people were *'*•“ strira-i 

• the Germans; the most fmift and open, &o l^nch; This rhyme, sounding pleasantly enough, the stupid 
tin most stuidd, the people of Bretagne; Bie most In- iieaiantry accepted willingly, allow ing thenuetves to W 
qttisftive, the Kormans: tbe finest women were thos^^lMqted out of the bitter dd lampoon? In a similar way 


resembling in sound 
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the other krapoona were withdrawn frtTn circulation, 
and replaced by harmless rhymes; the device of the 
friars, it will bo seen, exactly,resembling that by which 
a sailoi' manages to steal ram'on board n ship, lie places 
a bottle full of wratar, with the neck downwards, over a 
pipe inserted through an orifice in the cask, comes k-iuk 
itvan htar or two,^nd finds the bottle full of the spirit, 
which Jias dispkeed the water, in vii*tue of its inferior 
spocifle gravity. Mr Kcr extends the same explanation 
to our common proverbs and popular sayings. Thus, 
‘ We will bell the cat’ is, he says, a priestly substitution 
for the dangerous political rclieetk.i, )Vm wel beui, dije 
guit; which means, ‘ And though there is it hangman, 
yet you see robbing still goes on.’ ‘ Hobson’s choice’ is 
exchange for Op gheeijttch, ‘ At the command 
of a sacrifice.’ Nay. the nS'.ne ‘ (laiiterhury T.ale’ i.s p, 
eorruptioii of tlie jirofomid idea which figures thus ip 
Dutcll, Gacn-dettr-op-erre-tr-hed; that i.s, ‘ To get ttiruugli 
by tlie liclp alone of reiterated appeals to huiicoir.’ ‘ lie 
took tlie bull by tlic boms,’ was originally, Ihc tuck tije 
h<A ip, die hoiuni's; the meaning of whicli is, ‘Here hciul 
calls'contrivance in, th.at is as it ouglit to l)c.’ ‘ It makes 
my Wood run cold,’ was, Kt »im»/c4'v hu l blued er een bide; 
wliicli signifies, ‘ The muck, when blood is joined with 
it, soon grows Itotj’ a dreailful revolution.ar,v sentiment, 
it will be observed, b'alstairs ‘ men in buckram’ arc 
not mare rogues in buckram suits, as we have ever 
imagined them to be; they arc a much more profound 
thing; they are Alen in hiirke riiim; a Duleh jilirasc, 
whicli means, ‘ Men who .art! contained within I he space 
of tlie moutli tliat brags of thi'iiitliat is, fancy or itieal 
people. ' lie was as busy us a hen w itli one cbh'Uen,’ is 
also deep Dutch; it is Ibj iriiise. iik bwne, nb rr bee irljhc 
wan Kchie.k in; meaning, ■ He liet.ame quite foriou.s wlosi 
it was proved to iiini that all wliu'h could cooie from 
wliat lie Imd been so busy about must bo a failure.’ 'I’o 
conclude wish one stiecimeu inoreof a nursery rhyme:— 

tl 1 


fonu, and the Dutch sentences which he has cou' 
strndted, wopld itself have raked in his mind ,a sus- 
.picion of the falsenesa of hk theory. In addition to 
this, he ought to have known that these same provdrhs, 
which we find in our language, occur abo in tliu otTicr 
tongues of the Tentonie sti^, and in French—nay, 
even that they arc found in Dutch itself witli the same 
sense and application as in English.’ 


A WORD FOB THE WORDLESS. 

TiiunE is nothing more common than to ascribe the 
conduct of many of the lower animals to feelings of 
iintrcil, revenge, cruelty, and the like—evil passions 
whicli, uiifortuniitcly, are too often manifested in human 
behaviour. Tlmt tliis is an error, and a glaring one 
too, is abundantly evident, unless we presume a moral 
responsibility in the brute creation, or regard as Cvil 
those instincts with which they have been endowed by 
the Crt'ator for their support and guidance. Thkigno- 
rant transference from tlic catalogue of oiir own cihracs 
lias been tiiu cause of raucli injustice and cruelty to* 
wards the creatures that surruunU us, and lias served to 
perpetuate witliin man a savagery which is at utter 
variance witli those principles of love and kindness 
which he professes to follow. Nor is it a mistaken 
view', jiarlieipated in merely by the vulg.'ir luid unedu* 
rated; for poets and moralists, whose vocation is pecu¬ 
liarly that of humanity, seldom ri.se aliove tlic error, 
but indulge in epithets towards tlie inferior aniiinti i ' 
calculated not only to cherish the most malignant feel¬ 
ings, but to awaken them wlui'e tliey did not formerly 
exist. Thus the i>oct of ‘the Seasons’—who, though 
in one plai.o singing, 

lA'i no iirv!<umuiK impious rnitcr tax 

(Imitivc tVi^doio, im if aii(,lil was fiimicd 

In ruin, or not for udinir.iblc viiils— 


‘ .Tact: Spmt .. 

Had at:.! : 

It tiuu loll o'l* I'ov; 

It want t.. bi.y luiltcr 
When butter was dear.’ 

Tills very innocent etPision i.i a nioiikkli sul.stituliun 
for the following formidatilc skn/.a; — 

‘ prnet 

IhOtlt cr : 

* *Kt huytU Hot V,•Jill hitr; 

'Kt wfnt tt>o Hiioi Hilt «‘r ; 

Woe* 'll Uot cv ! AVo .u*’* flij’liior V 

Which, lH»ing transhitoi), souml<! ft.-ucwliul. thus:— 

• The of the pnismi, 

Fa''h! thojVr all in!sht> ffoinl! 

* Tliey fill tho niHiioN hully 

With cUmWv's finMl. 

TiU'HC SllliVlill-lllCfHl tilTMICnhlVI 

l.ivtf upon doilfly 'h labouf r 

While eludily, hmil ’ ** 

Mu»t (*(» bc({ his nch(hboui's.* 

Such is Mr Bellcndcn Ker’s extraordinary theory of 
the origin of proverbs and nursery rliymes: ,'hey are 
substitutions, by tlic monks, of innocent or unmeaniug 
English sentences for old lampoons and isditical maxims 
in Uie Dutch or Atiglo-Saxoii languages. If it conH bo 
thought to require any serious refutation, tlm following 
sentences from Mr Wiijghtwsll be sufllcimit. ‘Mr Ker,' 
lie says, ‘ has committal an error in atlenipting to raiio 
a tlieory to explain the originV popular proverbs be- 
fup lie idvestigated tlieir histqry. He should have 
Jknown that our own proverba have, in tlic course of 
b’oiAc centuries, more oi^less clmnged their forms; that 
woiw»*i^iil!h had become obsolete had often been re¬ 
jected for others of Bie same signification; that, witli 
the gradual change from Kaxon to English, tlic sen¬ 
tences which expressed these proverbs have changed 
often in form and construction ; that older proverbs 
have themselves become obsolete, and laicn succeeded 
by later ones. If be had constdered well idl these cir¬ 
cumstances, the similitude which he thinks he has dk 


is hiinsclf guilty of so many libels against tlie brute 
creation, tliat tlic most prejudiced jury eoKid hardly 
find ail <-\teiiuating cireuinstaiico whereupon to recom¬ 
mend him to mercy. IVe mean to take a peep at liis 
principal poem for a few proofs of this assertion. 

Wliile denouncing 1 he chiiiige from a strictly vegetable 
diet to one of a mixed nature—wliich deniineiatiun, by 
the way, is nonsense—the jioet laments the fate of the 
sheep and ox, and very tenderly asks wliat they have 
done to merit deatii at our hands? But while thus the 
advocate of a iiii.st.aketi mercy—seeing tliat those ani¬ 
mals have been given for our use, and that we are guilty 
of no cruelty, so long as we put them to no unnecessary 
torture -lie'in tlio sanm breath tells us— 

The hcast of prey, 

1)1 ooiVsta! 00(1, duHOrvcd to hlocd— 

a m.ix’in which w'ould justify tlie extermination of every 
carniv.arous animal, not on the plea of necessity, but on 
the ground of the most sanguinary vengeance, and with¬ 
out rcficctiiig that the beast of prey is quite ns neces¬ 
sary to tlie liamiony of creation as is the beast of bur¬ 
den. ‘ The beast of prey deserves to hlocd.’ Why ? 
Iks-ausc lie is ‘ blund-staiiicd ;’ and, therefore, man is to 
demean liinisclf to the level of the brute, and stain him¬ 
self w ilh its blood in turn. Most curious morality I The 
whole scheme of creation is one of relationship; so far 
.18 our own safety or comfort demands, reason justifies 
the re]ireB.sion of creatures tliat become noxious to us; 
beyond this, every stop is cruelty and error. Error, in¬ 
asmuch as the undue diriiinution of the carnivora wbutd 
give undue iireiMindcraiicc to other classes, which would, 
in turn, interfere perhaps more seriously with our tom- 
fort. But it is nut our own eomfbrt alone which must bo 
taken into account. It is a narrow and imperfect pbilo-' 
Sophy which views the inferior creation*'to 'destined 
merely to subservo the purposes of mafi', and which' seer 


not in tlie rest of tlio s Aame a scene 'of joy and ci;joy- 
raent, without any refereirce whatevefc to raau’e exkt- 

__ _ . . _ _ cnee. Besides, the poet errs on the ground of (Ihristitoi 

covered ixitween llic proverbs in tliqir more moiJiaBB^^ioraUty; his maxim is, blood for blood-.-a jj^cefit of 


...s, 
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vindictiTC cnieltj, nt utter variance with that epirit 
which would Overcome evil with good, and Uess tnose 
tliat would despitefuUy useiu. ' •* 

Mor is it alone the larger beasts of prey—your lions, 
tiArs, and wolves, « «lm fir(^ Wb crasgy wlmllnii hau® 

® ■ .. j , Let (Ul the tlmndem of tho cbaao ni 

Burning for blood: bony, and gaimt, and grim-- . 

that have cause to complain of this poetical injustice: 

the bard is equally abusive of the poor spinner of a ““ ?*«»«»•''*. »" '‘<ipwcrtte« 

cobweh Only mark with what vehemence he vents torth, iwoclaunmg- 


Orins f%l dcdtructien, to*he monster's heart 
liet the dart lighten from the nervous aim. ■ 

•.fllvc, ye Britons, then, , 

Your spotUvo fury, pUiloss, to i>oiir 
« Loose nnUie nightly robber of the fold; < i , 
film from his craggy winning liaupts uneartbod, 

Is!t all the thunders of the chaao porsiie. 

And all this, too, in the face of a very tender dnd tear', 
fill passatfe, in twiich he deprecates the chase of the 


himself as he turns his eye to the window-sasli— 

Wlioro, gloomily retired, ' 

The vittatn tphier Itvn, eunnlnp amljleree. 

Mixture <d>hnrrr41 Amid a iiuinglsd heap 
Of enrooscs, in oagic watch Iw sits, 

O'erlwktiig all his waving Miiircs around. 

Near the diro coll tiic dromiicsH wandoi-cr oft wc suppose him to lin^ been sincere in botli cases; ' 

The prey at last ensnansl. ho dn‘adfiil darts, Sir was hc only, .IS ail artist, ^;*t-|’r in StMUl W Strong ^ 

With rs;)id glide, along the icadirie line, and imprcastve images, with little regard to their cor- ; 

And naing in the wrotvli his cruel fangs, rectness flr harmony with each other ? So, we fear, it is {; 

.Btrikcs haokwnrd, grimly ideiiHci: tiio iiiittcring wing with too many of tlic tuncful brethren; the mere crea- I 

of feclmg and pa.ssio;,. revcHingin these, and too 1 
often subordinating tlie calmer—tiiough, in truth, not ■ 
The itaiica are ours. Hut the sentiments arc cnlindy the less poetical—dictates of enlightened knowledge. ' 

poet's, in whose Immanity few, wc believe, would he Lctusnotbo uiisnnderstood. ‘ The .Seasons’abound* ' 


These arc not subjects for tfao poacoful Muse, 

Mor will slic stain with such her sixitluss isuig: I 

They most dcHghted when she social secs | 

The wlioto mixed animal creation round 
Alivo and happy. ^ 

Tims inconsistent, too, is tlie author of ‘ the Season*.’ : 


indineil to participate. Aecnrdiiig to his views, the 
little hunter, whose wonderful meshes, whose dcvtcrity 


in many, very'many humane and exalting views of na-*!' 
tore: what wo censure is the frequent application of the j' 


and perseverance, have Iweu a fertile theme i.f tlie worst of human epithets to the iiatiiral and instinctive !! 
naturalist, ai.d whose toilful inginuity has often re- emiduct of tlie brutes—a transfertneo wholly erroneous, i| 
, lieved the tedious liours of tlie prisoned eaptivi*, is a unless wo are propared to gift them witli a iiortiim of ' 
villain, a riiflian—cruel, cunning, and (ierec—a mixture human responsibility. How the bard of ‘the Seasons’ j. 
so ahhorrent, thaftUe sooner ytiii crush him against might have regarded this alternative, we cannot tell; '■ 
tlie ’.'•all the bettor. Sueli, indeed, tmi..t lie the feeling hut this we feel assured of, that no one, entertaining 
Unit arises in the niin.l of tlie young who may uii- correct views of iiatiuo. cun consider his treatment of 
happily take their creed from the poet of ‘the .Seasons.' luariy of the brutes as btlicrwise than liliellniis iii the , 
‘Ciniiiing .and fierce, mixture .abhorred,’grins the school- e.xtremp, and temling to c.iiivej' .anything but a just 
• boy, and next instant the ‘villain’ spider is plastered view of the de.signs of Ciml in tliu animal cre.ation. ' 
against the beam wlienee lie had suspended his eoli- Some may ny doiiiit regard it merely as a little too 
web. The simple .and gentle philo.sopliy of l.’nele Toby, much eolourein (lie brush: for our own part, ‘the 
who, oi>ciiing the window, let forth tlie fly whieh had Sea.-.i.ns’ would lx; •amongst the last tuxt-hiKiks we 
bijiszed about his nose during dinner, with a ‘ (Jo, poor slumld pl.iei', without eomo.eiit, in tlie hands of a child, 
wretch; tlie world is wide enough foru.s both!’ lias Utile wen’ we training Idm in the p.ith3 of a broad .and gene- 
chance against the violent declamation of tlio jux-t; ' riius humanity 

,au apology for our erinies is more eagerly l.iid hold_'_ 

of, than a command to he virtuous. Alter all. what 

do the denunciations of the pixit amount to? Why, 111! OAl{T;S A'Nl) TIIK ENGLISH, 
merely to a strong expression of ignorant impul-sc. 'Tlie Two summers ago, the king of Saxony, wjth a selwit 
spiikr, in every ixilnt of his elmraeter and orgaoisa- m mn throueh the nriiicinal districts of our 


ill! OAKirS AM) THE ENGLISH. 

Two summers :tgo, tlie king of Saxony, wjtii a selw;t 
suite, t(x>k a run through the principal districts of our 


benefleent Creator. 'Tlic spider could no more .subsist 
on other kind of diet, than tlic lion could on straw ; and 


wiTn wliieii, in an English dress, we are now ]ircsentcd 
by tiio publishers of tlic ‘ Foreign lAbr.ary.’* luilivi- 


when he fixes his fangs in a lielpless fly, lie has no dually or nationally, wo arc naturally curious to learn 


more idea of criielty, than the poet had when he elianeed the opinions ofsothers respecting ns, and under this im- 
to thnist Ids fork into tlio wing of a roasted turkPy. turn to the doctor^ jottings, which, wc may 

biu-h instance’s of poetical libel by tlie author ot the ^ ^ ^ ^ „„ onlliiaryV.haraeter. The 

Seusous are by no means rare. He cannot siicak ol * 

a party of giulflies, sporting and quadrilling it in the writer is,evidently one of those men wlio, whatcytr uii- 
noemday sun,'without denouncing them as‘angry;’ nor fuward circumstanoes may assail them, are not to lie 
of a snake, coiling for pleasure among the grass, depressed, at least through any want of a good opinion of 


without abusing it as a ‘monster’—.a cliild of ‘ veugc- tliiSnsclves., As may be expected, tliercforo, a buoyant 
fill’ nature : as if nature, forsootb, created oiio part of scIf-eonAddlieu riiiis llirougli tlio whole ot bis narrative. 


n - iiioiisaa-, unu uie lox a viiiain—an very oiiciisivc , . . , t t j*. ■ 

i: amUmpTOper epithets, which decent society very spar- m morals and |:eligioii, an artist, anUquaiiy, 

' ingly, if at all, admits into its qucdifyingvoceibularv. '‘k* hundred things besides^ so tb.at, iif thcBor- . 

; i Nor is this the wor.<it of it: bad names are bad ciusigii, traitiirc of our nation is not complete, it is fiwinj^ore i 

i' but, says the proverb, ‘they break no bones;’ and the to the stubbornness of the material, tlian to any defi- . 

I i poor brutes might hate cared but little for the poet’s ciciicy in the <iuaIiflcations of the draug’.itsmaiH Pass- ; 

*11 abuse, had he nol^ni^eil on tlioir murder in sucli a however, ids descriptions of scenery, criticisms on 
j savage style as tM following:— _ _■ 


Slunk Iromttbe cavern, aiM the trnuhlod wockI, 
' Use tlie (srim wolf; on him his shiMuty foe 
VUdlotivo fix, and let HioiiUlian Clio; * 

* Or growling horrid, aif the hiiniUed boar 


.I,__ 


* TIic King of Saxony’s Jemrney through Kngland and Scotland 
in tUu year IH44. By Dr 0. G. Garun, riiyuulan to his Majesty. 
: Clwiniian and llalL IStd. 
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vorks of art, and much of that llgW’goaiip which 
necessarily belongs to such narratives, we shall glance 
at tlio opinions which eonoem us principally as a 
Ij people. ' 

1 1 Betting out witlx the maxim, tliat tlw history of a 
1people si»d tlicir peculiarities can be only rightly oompre- 
j '■ bended, when we have gained a true Hea of the physical 
,, characteristics of their country, Dr Cams devotes some 

I space to the geography and geology of our island, and 
‘ then proceeds to the considerution^of the ‘ remarkable 
i and highly-iuventlve race of men’ who inh.ibit it. As 

. he always proceeds upon philiwophienl grounds, he lays 
<j^wn, ns a principle, tiial there is niAiiiiig more favour¬ 
able to, or promotive of, tiie developnicnt cither of i^n 
!! individual or of a nation, than to be sprung from,a 
'; vigorous, dno, and iutellcctual stock. ‘ 'flie pieuliari- 
I' ties and high iniiH>rtance of the people of ICdgland are, 
therefore, mainly to be sought in the descent of the 
•' Knglish from the mixture of so many difiereiit races, all 
;' of a vigorous character; the iiitennarriagc of the origi- 

■ niU inhabitants of England—tlie ('yinri or Kritons—witli 
' tlielloiniins, Norwegians, I)aucs,Norniaiis, and Gennans, 

, from wlieiicc the new Itritiah, or, properly speaking, 

, English i>eoplc« sprang, 'When xrc look at the sul>jeet 
i I from this point of view, it is rcniarkablo to puroeive that 
, i those distric.ts of Great Britain in wliieh the original 
1! races exist with the least ailn\ixturn of foreign nations, 
and have still preserved tlie use of their original tk-ltie 

I I or Gallic language, as in Wales and tlie Uighlands of 
j Bcotland, are tliose the inliabitants of which eniiAnt in 
' any respect lie compared in md'iital energy and develop- 

■ ment witlj those who, properly speaking, belong to the 
^ new British race; and are constrained to yield to tlie 

genuiiK Ivi'dish, whose language is a e.oinnound, derived 
i' from Koman, Norman, Seaiidiii.avian, amt German roots. 

I It is this little England —this England containing nliout 
I' 16,000,000 of inliabitantK—.vliieli baa made itself (he 

I ■ centre of a kingdom greater than any in the eiviliscil 
! world, whose provinces surround our globe; ami even' 
i e.vchiding the sliifliiig, hut still iiunu-rous, jajpulation of 

. Hudson’s Bay, m'koiis a population of aliovc 200 , 000 , 0110 ; 

whilst Russia, the most powerful empire on tlie eonti- 
' nent, only,ret kons about C4,000,000 of subjects. 

‘ As to tlie race, the German and Beaiidinuvian ele¬ 
ments are dearly discernible in tlie iriiysital constitu¬ 
tion, in the strongly-built frame, .aiiove the middle si/e, 
the oval form of tlie skull, tiic fair skin, and the great 
preponderance of brown and light hair over black. 

( These c-lcments are even more obvious in tin* public in- 
' stitutions of the people. On examining tiiis x>oiiit mure 
■: carefully, the old German eustoms and the obi German 

I I laws will still la! seen not only to exist, but to tlourish 
'i in a multitude of iustitu^^ions, wiiieh iiave been eom- 

'■ pletely lost in Germany itself, i'ithcr througli the con- 
' I stant and varying influences of other nations, nr some- 
' times through indolence of eliaracter in the pecijile them- 
i! selves. The various forms of administration tlirougliout 
' i the country aflord proofs of this remark: every district, 

■ j every town, every parish, pu8.sesses a species of iffde- 
: pendenco; elqpts its own narisli, loeab oi mnmeipal 
: officers; and, by nieaiA of itvVepresentativos, enjoys ‘ind 
, exercises a great shard' in the general administration of 

■j the whole,country; in a word, it possesses those great 
, rights which belong to a free ('oiistitution. Tben the 
|! public administration of justi(.: and .trial by jury, the 
j grSflt prepp/iderunix! of open and vertal modes of trnns- 
: actiiil business over written, the unlimited, free, and 
public expression of individual opinion upon all subjects, 

^ the perfbnnaoce of administrative duties in many cases 
' without salary, and the holding of offices which arc 
mere signs of public confidence, and of n prominent 
]Kisition, all efiter into this iKquiry. It would, indeed, 
retjuire a long and uareful examination, accompanied 
and supported hyiptrict lustoncal research, to bo able to 
declare what of aU this has passed from the ticaudlEa'" 


stuck, into the life of the English {leople. It would, then, 
vunqucstionably appear that the Itoman forms by far 
the smallest element In the compositloo, and tbo Ger¬ 
man incomparably the greatest.’ 

Having thus decided how much of our greatness we 
owe to a German paternity, the' next princinlo laid 
down is, that quiet and retirement in youth, either of 
individuals or of nations, is essential to the development 
of a powerful and self-relying character—a theorem 
wliicli we readily grant him. Being confined to the 
limits of their island, and thus almost wholly withdrawn 
from contact with other uations, the English—such is 
ills reasoning—had time to lay the foundation of a phy¬ 
sical individuality, wiiieh was capable of being develo{)cd 
into a great and important eharacter, bcfiire they came 
into iimeh active intercourse willi other people. ‘ One 
result of this retirement has been, that a multitude of 
Kingniaritics, of customs, usages, institutions, and man¬ 
ners, iHitli in public and private life, have taken such 
deep root in England, as to become immovable; and 
this might seem the more nstonisliing in a nation which | 
carries on tlie most uctive intercourse with all parts of 
tho world, and with nations of the most different Jiabits, ■ 
eustoms, and laws, did wo not bear in mind tliat almost ; 
alt these characteristic singulai-itics date from a periixl ^ 
when the people were alisolutcly isolated, and their 
forms of life were developed to full maturity from 
witliin themselves; and that, therefore, there is a unit ' 
vnrsal inclination to hold lirinly by that which, in other 
enuntries, is subject to continual cliaiigo from the in- 
tinences of neighbunriiig uatiuiis, and sometimes elmnges 
of itself. Ill recent times, it is true, eomforta and luxu- 
rk'S, in all their various relations, have enormously 
grown inid increased in England; hut the basis of all 
these usages and eiestoms may lie clearly shown to rest . 
upon otlier.s, handed down from time immemoriaL 
These very dcvelojiiuents, therefore, always assume a 
peculiar historical eharecter, and make obvious the 
reason why the English themselves have such intense 
pleasure in thinking of, and designating iheir country 
as. Old ilmjland’ Sneli is J)r Carus’s tlieory of onr con¬ 
servatism ; for, notwitlistaniling all our power and pro¬ 
gress, w'c are really the most conservative nation in 
(Jliristendoni. 

In close eunno.vion with this long-eltcrished iirinciplc 
of e.xeiuniveiu-ss and retireincut—which lies at tlie foun¬ 
dation of the English character —our author places the 
subject of dwelliiig-’iouses; and we only wish that his 
viuw.<! on tills madcr were ns enthusiastically partici¬ 
pated ill by every one of ourselves. * Up to the present 
moment, tl'.e Englisliman still perseveres in striving 
after a certain individuality and pergonal independence, 
a certain separation of himself from others, which con¬ 
stitutes the foundation of his freedom. This, too, was : 
cuinpfbtely an iineiont German tendency, whiuh led our . 
remote ancestora to prefer tho rudest and must incon- i 
vuninnt, but isolatud tiomestuadi, to the more conveuieiit 
and refined method of life in aggregation: it is this that ; 
gives tlie Englisliman that proud feeling of personal in- 
dcjieiiilcnee, which is stereotyped in the phrase, “ Evety . 
man's lionse is his castle.” This is a feeling which can- ! 
not tie entertained, and an expression which cannot be I 
used, in Germany or Erance; in which countries, ten or i 
fifteen families often live together In the same large ! 
house. The expression, however, receives a true valuo ; 
when, by the mere dosing of the house-door, the family i 
is able, to a certain extend to cut itself olFjfrom aU com¬ 
munication with the outward world, even in the midst 
of gf eat cities. In English towns or villages, thcreferc, 
one always meets either with small detached houses 
merely suited to OKie family, or apparently Intge liuild- 
ings extending to the length of huf A street, loinetiines 
adorned like palaces on tlie exterior, but sepsU'atcd by 
partitiuu walls internallya^nd thus dii^ided into a great 
iiuiuber of snmil, high nooses, tor ^ most port Uiree" 
windows Ifroath within wh{ch, and on Hhq- vafions 
v^reys, tho rooiqis are divided according tO the wants 
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or convenicnre of the femily: jn short, thercfotew it power, not onl^wo thousands and thotisands of new 
may lie properly said that the English dfrhle their productions developed, but the population Itsdf: the 
edifices porpendfCulal'ly Into hoiises, wlillst we Gmnans •number of large towns with 30,000 or 40,000 inhabi- 
divi^ them hbritontafly into floors. In England, every tants^ whose names are yet scarcely known 'in fureigp . 
man is master of his hall, stairs, and chamliers j whilst countries, increases with enormous nipidity} and the ;; 
we are obliged to use the two flrst in common with regulation, occupation, and supply uf all these demand 
others, and are soaroely able to secure ourselves the continual and prom-sslrc activity. How is it pbssiMe . 
privacy of our own chamber, if we are not fortunate that, in the midst w such a tendency of public life, any 
enough to be able to obtain a secure and convenient time should be allotted to the artistical gratification of 
house for ourselves alone.’ the finer and more inbdleutual wants of the human 

Another element In Ur Oarus’s philosophical csti- mind? j 

mate of our national character, Is that suggested by ‘ For thcse.reason? even the sciences, considered by ! 
the question—By what age can the English be reganlcd themselves, are not objects of pursuit; and least of ail ] 
as, in some measure, represented—by cliildlioiMi, youth, in the higher departments of mental philosophy j but '! 
manhood, .or senility ? ‘ There can be no doubt,’ says they are cultivatcfil zealonsl^and ettectually in as fata',' 
he, * tliat, after a very short observation of their whole assfhey nrri useful, and promote the immedTjatO artvan- 
inodc of action and eondwd^ tliey must be ciiaractcribcd twites of life. In England, itahiral philosophy by no 
by the mature, late, but still vigorous age of man. A means corresponds with the Natur-philomphie of the ■ 
firm adherence to principles once adopted, a quiet, his- Germans, flat consists of a combination of mathematics 
torioal*foUndntlon and development, a decisiveness and and physics; and is endured only as such; whilst every f! 


vigour, a Catonian severity of morals, hut, together truth is decidedly repulsed which is calculated to pro- 
with these, a great measure of pedantry, and, even as a mote such a free spirit of inquiry, or mental devclop- 


pcoj)le, conspicuous and unconcealed egotism, arc pro- ment, as might, in tite most reruote degree*, interfere 
c.iscly the very (drennistanccs and conditions wliieli with, or tn-iich upon, any traditional, political, or or- 
iiinst soon imiiress fliemselves upon the mind of the thialox ecclesiastical dogma.’ Admitting that there is 
observer, and become consolidated into a firm and dcci- iiut too miicli truth in some of those remarks, we enn- 
sivc judgment’ But this vigour, courage, and decisive- not altogether siilwcribe to the sweeping goncralisatiuns 


ness of character—this stiffness, pedantry, and egotism 
■•-are repulsive of all that may be calltJ the iKietic tlo- 


of the learned traveller. The elements of poetry and 
taste e.\i«t in tlie national mind iis vividly as ever, with 


ment in the spirit of the nation. We are neither poets, tliis advantage, that they arc now incomparably more 


musiciuns, artists, nor philosophers. * On these grounds, 
it often ap^icars to me imiHissible to believe that 8hak- 
spcarc could have been an Englishman; and his really 
being so, .only lx:conK*s inteliUgible by remeni’*' ’•icg 
that, in tlie time of Shaksiienre, a real mcr/y ^mjland 
actually existed. It is, moreover, for tliis very re,a.soti 
too, that there is at present such poverty in tlie really 
active pnrsuit and cultivation uf all that deserves the 
name of the higher art.s. England has never produced 


widely difiii.se>l: it is only the object and aim th.at is 
changcjl; ami this Or ('arns, traine<i and tutored amid 
a state of things that Ixlong to a bygone era, seciiis 
uimIiIc to (.•omprcliend. J..eaving, liowever, these general 
strictures—for u hioh, in the spirit of the’ prayer, 

< ih that hDUio powM* llio gift ^ otild gio US| 

To titai (mri>cl\u» as othoi's -tiws 

we ought to be tlia«kfiil--we shall now turn to the less 


a single great historical painter, and will se.areely ever studied, and perliaps more truthful, <•« jmssant obscr- 


producc one. The same is true of sculpture and vaiions of the doctor’s journey; wc say the doctor's 
music. Jhiiriu-y, for vyo »•' r('.r is evidently tb style of his La- 

‘ As to poetry, England, like other countries, possesses tinity. 
even now, it is true, a great many poets ; unci men of We have seen that Dr (.’arns was prepared to find in 
distinguislied talents appear from time to time in tlie the English a remarknldu people — vigorous, active, 
field of events; but the tendency towards the yloomy iide, decisive ; hut wlieii lie comes to view their mpry, army, 
ilic mcliineholy, or the suntinientid, and oflen even the institutions, faetories, mines, railways, wealth, and 
bitter element of life, is cnustantly gaining tlie ascend- sumptuous flvinft, his proeoneeptions fall infinitely 
ant; and this fact of itself proves that poetry, projicrlj short of the reality. lie can ntlbrd to scoff at their 
■SO called, is a stranger to tlic country at present. Tnie, laek of tlie poetical clement—at their iiiu.sic, painting, 
indeed, I will not venture to say that the Kiiglislimcn sculpture, .and tlicatricals; hut the comforts, the sub- 


of the present d.iy are of the spirit and feeling stantialities. tlie power, if wc may so speak, of their 

of poetry; fur what jicople are comjiletcly in this Condi- everyday life, brings him to his knti's in absolute 
tion? But these arc limited to an earlier period of life, idolatry—What a tale 1 shall tell to my friends in 
and are regarded as a disease incidental to the develop- Sa.vony! It mast be observed, however, th.it, being 
ment of the mind, r.athcr than ns n great jioctical view an att-aehc of royally, the dgfdor moved only among 
of life, pervading the whole existence, harmonising with the notile and wealthy--H*verywhere thc'rc was a deek- 
tho deep poetry of life, and exercising a most important ing out foj the reception: even the public crowds pre- 
influence upon the whole moral and intellcctUHl clia- seiilcd themselves in a sort of holid.ay attire—facts that 
racter. The prevailing English character is, therefore, must Im borne in mind in the interpretation of hi.s 
by no Dicaus destitute of passion and poetry; but all nun^'nms snperlatiies. On landing at I towr, the royal 
tula appears like the early eruption of a volcano, wliich party proceeded to ilie hotel, where, in company w'ltli the 
is speedily exhausted, and then the crater only remains, captain of lifr majesty’s stemiier, and the eonimaiider of 
covered with ashes, hard and dry. the garri.soii. they had lunem— dinntoire. * The 

‘Plverything pertaining to the theatrical arts is al- richness and ahmulanec «f the piftte surprised us Ger- 
niost in a worse condition in England, at present, than man.s, unaccustomed to such displays in ouriimsv and 


even the structural arts and music; and although we many national peculiarftms in tlio viands were iinmq* 
can make no particular boost of the state of the drama diately ohscrv.iblc. The licli ox-tail soup, the massive, 
amongtt out'sclvcs, it would not be easy to exagger.ato piece of ndmirahle beef, fi.sh of ^ery descrfijtkinjj|<td, 
its superiority over the miserable and soulless drmnit of togetlar w itli slieiTj- and port, common at all Knjpl.sh 
Engliuid. It is something repumant to one's feelings to tables, genuine porter, which, in Consequence of its 
seo that the people who formerly produced the greatest aromatic liittcr. was peculiarly well calculitcd tRrepair 
of (U1 dramatic pc^. should now be almost wholly the discomforts of .sea-sickness, from which some of our 
destitute of dramatists, and that tlU! art should share so ji,art.y lia 1 suilered.* Ag.ain, when lunching with Lord 
little genuine sympathy; but * moment’s consideration Amherst at Kiiowlc—‘ I tan truly s-.y fliat, as I sat 
of the whole circumstances of thd country,.and it no down at ihc rich table, adorned with massive plate, 
longer remains a'riddle. ladustty absorbs ml the encr- uvd..ileckcd with flowers, and .around gne tlie members 


longer remains a'riddle. ledustty absorbs ml the encr- 
glea cf life; with the progress and application of steam- 

* * •. ^ 


dailecked with flowers, and .around tne tlie members 
th% same fumify that had enjoyed all the pomp of 
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nobilitf before the reijtn of i^zabet)| and in a room Street, with thdr enoroHius piafe-glasa windows, iftid 
hung with the portrniti of a long line of ancestors, lodking-ghusea in gilt fWimes, ace truly maguifieeut cx> 
whose arms were emblazoned on glass in the tallo liibitions. The perpetual morement and lifir in tlio 
Qothic windows, 1 felt as* if I were in a drean^, and streets, at once so ‘Wonderful and - exciting. When I 
ibund myself transport^ into a scene before the age of think of Paris, and compare it with London, if' now 
Shakspeare; and times and things long gone by flitted leaves on my_ mind the impression, of a smtll touml’ 
befurosmy mind.’ Jurther, when bis royal master was Again, speaking of Regent’s Park and, the public pro- 


the guest of our queen at Windsob—‘ In the evening, 
dinner was served upon the most splendid sculc—even 


nicnades—‘ Places of public refreshment, coiTee-gardens, 1 
and the like, without which a (lerman can scarcely. 


. of royal magnificence. Witat rooms, wliat pomp, what form an idea of a proAcnade, do not exist here, at least ] 
■ brilliancy and splendour} the f.iiry tales realised before in the places ftequentod by good swiicty. This is quite ? 
roy eyes, and all this in an old,SVrray, weatlier-bcaten to my taste, as among us the most delightful places are - 
castle! Covers were laid for si.vty pefcons, and .all completely dc.stroycd by being maile assembling places 

were served upon gold.. Dr R-, tiie physician of the for smoking cigars and drinking beer,’ finch is Cams, 

wemperor of Russi.a, who sat next to me, told me that ever astonished and delighted so long as yon keep him 
^sueh an cnb'rtainmcnt Viis unparalleled even in«,St off the flue arts, luetapliysies, and philosophy; but let 
I Petersburg.’ Tint tliis wealth and 8])lendour meet lieni him once trench on these, and the queen’s piper makes 


everywhere: this everlasting magnificence is more than 
German frugality eaii ojidiiro j and so, while at Uleii- 
heiui, tlie seat of tlie Duke of Marlborough, he gets 
fairly out of humour with it. ‘ One gels a tolerable idea 


sounds (ho cannot ciiU it by the name of music) so [ 
horrible, that ‘ no form of apostrophe can characterise j 
it.’ Tile English arc prone ‘ to mistake mere no^ for a ' 
8peci(‘s of inusit!’—fit Paul’s is ‘one of the most taste*! 


of the almost extravagant opulence which is here dis- less eolleutions of columns, vaulted roofs, eaves, and 1 


played, when I say that, in a large vaulted hall for pre¬ 
serving milk, cream, and butter, a splendid fountain has 
lieen erected, to throw up the dearost spring water, 
which falls <lown along several basins, growing gra¬ 
dually larger, until it conics to a large basin at tlie 


statues, that encumbers the earth’—Westminster Abbey ! 
is ‘ great, but not imposing’—the design of the new j 
Houses of Parliament has soinctliing in it ‘organically j 
irrational’—tlie workmanship of some silver-plate which j 
lie examined was ‘neat and skilful, but without gimiiis’ | 


bottom, wliieh is so arranged as to have upon its brink —in the Koval Academy’s cxliibition of paintings ho 
vessels and pans fur containing tlic cream and hntter, hiul to ‘ read in the catalogue all that he did not see i,n 
whidi thus, in the warmest weather, are kcjit at the tlie, picture:’ even the English ‘ Hurrah’ oflbnds him ; 
degree of coolness so necessary to those usd'nl kinds of it is not half so musical as the German ‘ Iloch! Ilodi! ’ 


food. In any other place, this fountain would be used 
to ornament the eiitninee avenue, whilst here, it’meroiy 
serves to cool a dairy!’ Tilt; poetic.'d dement again! 
Hut we should'like to know of Dr tiaras, if a nobleman 


About tastes, liotvcvcr, wi7 disputuiuhan. 

Rut whatever may bo our deficiency in these matters, 
the invention, ingenuity, power, and rapidity of execu¬ 
tion wliidi every w'here met him, are really beyond his 


can eommand &jel iTeaii for his dairy, as well as for his comprehension. He it an iron-work in Wales, the dock- 
cntrai.ic avenue, why he should not enjoy the luxury yard at Portsmouth, a gun manufactory at llirmingliiim, 

jLt.. ... __ .,11 4.1..V .. 4. ..r 41.,. s-Um. 1 ...w ± 1 ... ._..4.4.*...>.. -..tf 41.,,. fr: _ 


of the oi.c as well as the uriuvmeiit of tljs; other? 


the post-office ill Dindoii, or the getting up of the Tones \ 


Wonderful ns was the displajs-of wealth, whether in hroadshcet—all are alike marvels to the dreamland of a j 


the halls of royalty, in the dining-room of a public 
hotel, or in the dairy of a private nohlcmiin, tlie toiU 


German idiosyncrasy. Speaking of the post-olHce ar- 
rangonieiits, he remarks—’ 'I'lie Englisii have certainly 


ensemhle of n London crowd, aliXe for the gaiety of ib; the art of inventing, in all such matters, c.<ipitul abbre- 
apiiearancc, and the respectability of its demeanour, vi.itions for busiiie.ss, wliich w'ould oiten take up mndi 
seems to liave been no less rcm.arkable. * Curiosity to time, 'rims there are always printed tables of every- j 
see the train of open royal carriages, accompanied by a thing necessary for the liouse, the kitchen, or tlie cellar; 
guard of lancers, haii collected such a vast mass of (ler- so that a niuii, hy looking over these lists, immediately j 
sons alon^ the wholo line of rn.ad from Ihickingham secs what he has, or what ho wants. In the same way, i 
Palace to the station of the Great ‘WcstO.n Railway— no one keeps any large sum of money in Iho house; liis 
aliout half an hour’s ride—that every possible position banker manages oil tliat; and he has only a little bonk 
fur seeing was occupied. Elegant carriagi>s, often tuo with cheques, nut of whicli he hag nothing to do Imt 
or three rows deep, were drawn up on the .ndes of the tear a leaf, write upon it the sum he owes, and give it 
way, apd were intermixed with a great mmila-r of ladies to his creditor; and so of other matters.’ But our 
and gentiemen, mounted on beautiful liorses, who eillier activity, ingenuity, and busy-making may be curried 
stopped whilst the court equipages piwscd, or occasion- to extremes ; so at least thinks Dr Carus, * The latest 
ally ai-i-ompanied and followed them, 'rhe houses, too, newspapers were constantly oflTered .at the stations: we 
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were all full of life; windows and balconies in sill direc¬ 
tions crowded with 8pentfitora,1iuiIc and ibmalc; and, in 


bou;fiit some; and the rapidity with wliieh news is here i 
circulated may be guessed from the circumstance, that: 


addition to all this, an inmieiisc throng of {lersuns on the Times of this morning, just arrived, gave a full and . 
foot—such as is momentarily collected in Rondon—of minute account of his majesty’s visit to Ilatfidd llouscl j 
omnibuses, hackney-coaches, and cabs, which trav( r.<iC yesterday! In this niguner all that takes plaoc at tbo | 
London in all directions in tliousands. The crowd at court in lx>tidon, visits, invitations, excursions, Ac. are ' 


and around the railway station was inmieqpe; hut,*iuit 
withstanding this, the best order was evetywliere pre 


particularly chronicled and printed iu all the news- ! 
paiiers; and now I see that the reporters, even on their i 


■ served, partly from a natuAl love of oriler in the people joarney, report witli the same rapidity. At every ste-.l 
themselves, and {wrtlf- by the#ctivity and good niatmgv- tion, ii jierson in one of the nearest carriages kept con- 
<; ment of ,a large body of police, distinguished 'oy their tinually looking towards our carriage, and fixed his 
■ I jiiriple but elegant blue unifown. The London eon- eyes upon us, as if he were working, upon a sketoh of ■ 
I! s’tabulary arc not provided wi(h arms of any description, the travelling equipage for a wood-cut in thc 'ifhistrnterf ' 
11 bqt mereW carry a sliort stuff of office iu the breast News! I confess that all tliis spying and unitorsal ' 
!' pocBiA, wnich, although short, is heavy, and niiiy, when simll-talk of the newspapers seems to me to be doubly 
;' occasion requires, he used ns a wrajion both of offence miscliicvims: first, to the people, who arq thus aficus- 
: and defence. In the police, however, the people re- turned to trouble themselves about a multitudeiff trivial | 
'I cognise the preservers of peace, order, and law, and eireiimstaneus, family affairs, and.the most ordimuy 
' ! cases are very rare in which any opposition is offered, events; and secondly, for those who are the, objects of i 
or resistance ^rnde, to tlieir Authority.’ But tlio gran- sncli incessant prying a^ obserratlqn. Such a pciiplo ] 
i deur of the city is quite as enchanting as tlic appearance as the English sWTd be far . above su^ tittleness.''j 
i of its inhabitants Paris is but a country town in com- The iloctdr is right; and we-humbly kiss tlic rod of ' 
parison. ‘ The large and splendid* shops iu IWSeBhJjebuke. We c^tainly oughV to bo above the Utueuess 
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of silly, intrusive gossip, wluch ti edifying to none, and Tbe world wi^ in tnia distressing condition when a 
roust ever be offonsivo to some. It is easier, bOwovfer, romedy at once mild, harmless, ami effectual, grst at- 
to find 'fault than, to correct an error; and 17c Cams ^r^ted the attention of Jenner, then a young roan pur* 
ought to have remembered, in penning his narrative, suing^his studies under a practitioner at ftjdtoy, ip 
tliat 'What is blameworthy in a nation, cannot bo very GlouMstcrshirc; where tbe suqect oi sruall-jwx being 
commendable in the case of an individuaU mentioned in the presence of a country girl who came for 

_ „ _:_ advice, she exclaimed, ‘ I cannot Uke that disease, for I 

have had cow-pox.'’# ‘ This incident rivetted tlie atten- 
1 RESISTANOR ^0 GREAT TRUTHS—JENNER tioii of Jenner. It was the first time that the populu 
I A'Wn VAnfllN'XTION' notion, which was not at all uncommon in the district. 

I j‘ ’ had been brought home to him with force and influence. 

• No more fatal or formidable disease has ever scourged Most hapiiil>\ tlic'Uhpression then made wiks never 
: tile human race than one—now happily becoming a sub- eiTitccd. Young as he was, and insufilciently acuuaiiited 
! joct for totwy—tlie small-pox. Authoritative evidence witli any of tlie laws of physiplogy or pathology, he 


has of late years been adduced to show that it existed 
in the Mosaic period, and in 'China it has been known 


dwelt with deep interest on the communication which J' 
ha/ bi'cn casually made to^iiin by a peasant, and' I 


from the earliest ages. Must of the fearful plagues pastly furesau’ the vast consequences involved in so rc- 


; which firoin time to time, ou various portions of the markable a phciiouienon.’* Possessing much patience '' 
I earth’s surface, have swept myriads into untimely and flrmncAi of purpose, Jenner was willing to wait the 
I graves, .were no other than devastating visitations of fruition of his ideas; and contented liimsclf at first with . 
I tills dreaded disease j and even when pursuing its or- speaking of tlie propliyluctic virtues of the cow-pox ; j 
I dimiry course, it carried otf one in fourteen of all that among liis friends, which lie recuinmeiided them to in- .: 
i were born. In Ceylon,' whenever it broke out, entire vostigate. lint they treated it as an idle notion; and, us J | 
' villages were abandoned; and in Thilict, on one oi'casion, he iKTsisted in bringing it before them, they threatened 1 ; 


the capital was deserted for three whole years. 


to expel him from their society, ' if he continued to 


I ; Russian empire, two millions of human' beiiig.s died of harass them with so unprofitable a subject.’ His firm- ' j 
jsmall-pox in twelve mouths. liernouilli calculated th.it ness of purpose came to his aid; lie jicrscvercd in Ills ! 
i! fifteen millions fell victims to it every tweiity-flvc years, inquiries. It was continually urged, in reply to his !l 
I' tidcing the whole world, or six hundred thousand an- assertions, ‘Tlio evidence is altogether so inconclusive !i 
i ■ nually, of which number not less than two hundred mid and unsati-sl'actory, that we put no value on it, and can- j! 


ten thousand were estimated for Europe, atone. And to not think that it will lead to anything but uncertainty 
I cmiio down to more recent times, the readers of Mr ami disapiskintincnt.' His ojiiiiiuns, in many instances, 
i Catliii’s work on the Indians of North America will met wifli abhom'iice. and contempt, and were treated 
I remember tlie terrible accounts of the destruetio'i "f virli general indiirercnco. * 
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whole tribes by this deadly malady. Ilcgnrded nsfinevil- 
able, it came also to be considered as irremediable, luid 
tlie world submitted to its ravages as u calamity of fate, 
ill 1(14, HrTiiuutii of Constmitiiiujile pulilislicil a work 


Jenner was fortunate in possessing the friendship of 
tiic eclebrated .lolin limiter, under whom he iiad studied 
in l.omlon, sill J whom he communieiited his views. 
The H'ply of llii» great suiatomin .supported and stiniu- 


on the subject; and to the good sense, courage, and in- lated ins coiirnge—‘ Diai't tliiiik, lint try; la* patient, Iks 


flnemx* of Lady M. W. Montagu, who esiused her son 
to be inoeulated in the Turkish capital by Mr Ufaitland, 
surgeon to tlic embassy, Plngtaiid is indebted for tliu 
counteracting practice. In 1722, her daughter w.aa in¬ 
oeulated in ttiis cuunti'y by the same gentleman; .ami tlio 
method was generally adopted until 17-10, when it had 
fidlen neariy into disuse; but favourable accounts com¬ 
ing from abroad, it was again rcviveil; mid, to propa- 


accurate.' lie knew how to wait. In 1775, his ideas and 
pi.i.'ipecls began to assuiue a definite form : he forefr.vw 
something of tlie "reat work before him. To one of his 
friends, to wliom lie had c.xplained liis tiieory, lie said, 
‘ I ii.avp intrusted a most important matter to you, 
which I firmly believe will prove of essential benefit to 
tbe liuni.aii rnee.’ He vaeeiiiated his own son^on three 
didereiit occasions. Many years, however, elapsed before 


gate the salutary modification, the then J’rineess of he had an opitjrtu*ity of eompletiiig his experiments. 


Wales caused .two of her daughters to be inoeulated. 
'Flic new remedy, however, met with great opposition. 
•Some denounced it as an attempt, ‘at um-e impious and 
uiiavailing, to connteract the visitations of aii all-wise 


in the coiirsc of wliieh a formidable obstacle was en- 
I’onntcred: hr* found tliat eow-jiox wtis not, in every 
e.'i.<ie, an ell'eltnal preventive of sinall-pox. This led him 
to diseovi r the true from the spurious vaccine matter; 


I’rovidencoasserting tlint, in thn citso of adults who of wtiieli tho former alone pro.iucps any specific action 


voluntarily submitted themselves to it, the crime was 
that of suicide; but in rcsjiect to children, ‘it was 
horrid murder of the little uimffeiidiiig innocents.’* It 


on the constitution. Though this disap)Hnuted, it did not 
discourage him. Jle investigated tlie fuels, mid arrived 
at bust at the true exvlanation. He talked of it; wrote 


was anathematised from tlie pulpits as an invention of rif it to his friends; and if was lucntioned in London in 
iiatan, and its ‘ abettors ’ as sorcerers mid atheists. A 1788 by inwiical jirofessors in their lectures, 
clorgyniah of London, named Massey, declared tliat it In 1798,*lie published tho result of Ids oh.servations 
was no new art, as Job had been inoculated bv the in a quarto of about seventy pages,f in whicli he gave 
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Owing to tho careless practice of the tinie, there was 


details of twenty-tiiix-e eases of snecessful vaccination 
on individuals to w Iiom it wa.s afterwards found im{>os- 


I soiiie show of right in the opposition. The infected were siblo te comnlunicatii the small-pox cither by contagion , 

I not kept separate from otliers; and as inoculation ifi- or inoculation. Alter weighifig every si-ntencc with the i 
{ ways produced the true disease in its usual infectious greatest fare, it was submitt<*d te tie judgment of his ' 

I form, it became more 'Widely dissenilnatcd, and the mor- friends. The work is interspersed with remarks oiithe ! 

I tality fiightfiilly increased. In tlie year 180(), it broke identity of the matter i« the cow, and in tlie heels of_*j 
■I out nn less tlian twenty times in tho Channel licet alone; the horse, when suftering|froiii the disease known as : 

j and ^ records of the Asylum for the Indigent Blind_ ?_j 

showed that three-fourths of those relieved lost thfir 

'I siaht.fi'oift' small-'DOX Its victims in Croat Rritain * In aft«r-liti', .ri'niior wn* accustomed ti^rclato «u anecdote w 

the d.i.vs of Cliiirles 11. Pome Olio teUin* the beautiful Diudii-ss of 
amountra to forty-five thousand sunuaUy, and the tme- j'loveiunA that Jic would soon deplore the loss ot hwhcaiity fvew 
l•bratecl Ln'Condsniloe, pleading for the adoption of a tliocivects of (ho sinall-pox, then raging in I.onion, she repUlwl 
• remedy in France, said, * La petite v6role nous decillie ’ there was ro'p.iiMiiid for fear, as in her own country slic hud under- 
■ 'File small-^x iJecimates uia’ Such were the fiitd gone nttacit of tho cww-ijox, wjiicu was a prf«^«va 
‘ ivX» -1 'airTl.. .4 *Vu* ^ All liHiuiry into tlio Cau/iedi ami Uffeutaof tho Vaviolv Vac- 

1 eflccts Of- e disease dcScnlM P* Matthew Hale, udiWiiac dl.seoverod in some of tho western roiutips of 

even it) thoset-Wio recpveroij, as ‘ tho very next degree Enetond. i>artiouiiiriy aiouccstershirc, and kiM»rn by tho oamo of i 
• I to absolute rottenness, putrefaction, and^death itself.’ Cmt-iiox. * >. 


* In after-life, .reniier waa accustomed ti^rclato an onegdote of 
the d.iys of Cleirles II. Poino oiiii telling tlie beautiful Diiatii-ss of 
riovelund tiuit -lie would soon deplore tho loss ot horbeauTy fvow 
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‘.gmsa* and concludii, ‘ ThiU for ^ivo I proceeded 
ill an inquiry founded, as it ipuit appear, on tlio basis of 
an experiment in which, however, copjoctnre has beeq, 
occasionaliy admitted, in brder to present to persons 
well situated for^ such "discussions objects for a more 
I minute investigation. In the ipoantime, 1 shall myself 
i ■ contiivio to prosecute this inquiry, enconraged by the 
! hope of its becoming essentially bcs-eftcial to mankind.’ 

The publication of this work, so modestly and tem- 

I peratcly written, immediately excited the greatest 
I' attention. In the same year die autlior liad occasion 
;. to visit London, where, dnring hig stay of nearly three 
. months, he could not meet with a single jicrsoii willing 
! to come forward to test the exiwrimont. Mr Cli ne, how- 
'■ .ever, afterwards tried tlie vaccine matter, .and proved 
i .that, when it bad gone tlKiough the system, it was ‘|)n- 
{i possible to communicate small-pox to the same peri^m. 

I I Two ladies, wiiose names are deserving of record—Lady 
! i Bncie, and the Countess of Berkeley—brukedhrough tlie 
i prejudices of tlie day, and caused their eliildrcn to lie 
: vaccinated. Tlie eountenauee and co-opi.>ration of tlic 
■' higher classes of London were in groat part secured by 
; the instrnincntalUy of Mr Knight, inspector-general of 

. military hospitais : and it apiieared that females wore 
most conspicuous in the good work; arising, probably, 
from tlieir natural anxiety as niutlicrs for the safety of 
tlieir offspring. Isidy I’eyton urged tiie profi'ssional 
men in her neighbourliood to ailnpt tlie priud.ice. In tlie 
following year the children of tlie Duke of tUarenee, 

' then residing at Bnsliy, were vaccinated; and a feeling 
: began to spread in favour of tlio protective remedy. 

' .Tenner watched for the roalisarion of liis linpes. The 
happiness appeared to be liis ‘of removing, fronr among 
l! tlie list of human di.sc.asca, oae of tlie mtist mortal that 
• ever scourged our race,' ifnt the opposition was brew - 
ing j and first, after the public.ition of his ‘ Inquiry,’ 
canic that of Dr Ingenhons/ — a napie celebrated in 
medical and scientific history. Ho was on a visit to T.oril 
Lansdowne at his scat in Wiitsliirc, when, hearing of a 
> case of small-pox in a inan who had previously caught 
the cow-pox wliile milking at a liairy, he wrote to 
i .Tenner, {minting out tlie mischief his doctrine woiiM 
■i cause, ‘should it prove erroneous.’ .Tenner replied tern- 
, I perately and c/inclusively; init his ojiponunt, who signed 
: i himself ‘ physician to the cni}X!ror and king,’ became 
I ‘rude, and truly imperious,’ in proportion as his nrgu- 
I ments wdre confuted. Wo are informed that ‘lie knew 
I no more of the real nature of cow-jwiu thaa Master Scl- 
i wyn did of (Treek.’ But, said .Ictincr, writing to a friend, 
i ‘ ’Tis no use to shoot straws at an eagle. , , My friends 
must not desert me now: brick- bats and iiovi ile weapons 
of every sort are flying thick .around me. . . My experi¬ 
ments move on, but I liavc all to do single-handed.’ In a 
, Rubsoquent letter to Iiigcnhousx, he o-xplains. ‘ Kre T pro- 
coeil, let me be {mmiittcd to observe that truth in this, 
I and every otiier physiological inquiry tliat lias oc.cupic(i 
i my attention, luis ever Ifecn the first object of luy pur- 
'! suit; and should it appear, in the present instance, tliat 

I 1 have been led into error, fund os I may appear of the 
j offspring of my labours, 1 had rather see it perish at 

II once, than exist and do a.public injury.’ 

i i Many emiiieat professional men now appeared lb fa- 
;; vour his views, while others receivixi tbcmVwjtii derision 
i 1 and distrust. Some doubfl-d all the facts and reasons 
|1 adduced in his‘Imf iiry;’ fv-tccond {mrty denied the 
, I merit of, bringing forward a fact which had been long 
; rknoHoi in obscure places in tlieieoantry; a third affirmed 
I Uiat everything relating to i^had yet to be discovered; 
i aqd a fou^h, that tlU' discoverer’s opinions were worth 
! noOfcsg-^that lie had originally obtained the vaccine 
: virus from another practitioner! and, even admitting 
his reasons, the protective powers of the new remedy 
: would be lost after the lapse of four years. The de¬ 


clared enemies to the practice were less fatal to its 
success than its protended friends: the latter had a 
professional status, which leot authority to their state¬ 
ments, that impi^ on the unthinking part of the 
ooraraunity. Experiments were made at tlie Sm-all-Pox 
Ilospital in Ixmdon, which proved most disastrous toUio 
infant cause; as, from want of care, the true variolous 
matter, as .Tenner expressed it, was ‘contaminated’ with 
small-pox, and differed in effect but very slightly from 
the real disease. Tliis drew upon him the indignation of 
tfie metropolitan practitioners; who, however, as it was < 
afterwards established, had been actually disseminating 
the tainted matter over many parts of England and the 
continent. 

Ill 1799, Dr Woodville, a physician of London, pub- | 
lislicd a report throwing doubts on the real efficacy of ‘ 
vaccination, which tended to check the higli exiiecta- 1 
tions tliat had been formed of it. Another member of ' 
the medical profession, Dr Pearson, lectured on the | 
subject, and issued circnlars, offering to distribute the j 
matter to all wliu applied; thus constituting himself i 
tlie chief jironioter of the new metliod, to the projudieft ' 
of the discoverer, to wliom his nephew wroU*, ‘ All . 
your friends agree tliat now is your time to estoblish ' 
your fame and fortune: but if yon delay taking a jier- 
sonal active (lart any longer, the opnortiinity will lie 
lo.st for ever.’ It liud lK*cn intimated to .leiiiior, that 
if he would settle lit Taindutl, he might command a ; 
practice of L. 10,000 {x>v nnniiin. 'He observes, in l{iS'i 
reply, ‘ Shall i, who, even in the morning of niy days, i 
sought tlie lowly and sequestered paths of life—tbo ^ 
valley, and not the mountain—shall i, now my evening ■ 
is fast approacliing, liold luysclf up as an object for ' 
fortune and for fame ?’ 1 

But Mio good cause cuntiiiucd to make progress. Its 
antlior, in a letter written to the Princess ixniisa at ' 
Berlin, in December of the same year, states tliat .MOO 
{Hirsoiis had then la‘cn vaccinated, and afterwards ex¬ 
posed to the contagion of small-pox; but withont any ill : 
cllcct. Jxird Kgrciiioiit took great pains, in a corre- ' 
spondcncc with ,Icnner, to clear up the anomaly arising j 
from impun* vaccination at Pctwortli, where lie took ail ■ 
the {latioiits, fourteen in niimlN-r, into his mansion, to 
prevent the spread of the disease. This m.blcmaii sub- 
seiiuontly became one of the most xeaious promoters of 
ttie new mctluxl. 

Motwitl'standing the violent and unscrupulous oppo¬ 
sition inaiiifeste-d in many quarters, the new cause made 
{irogrcss. In t'lis same year attempts were made to 
form vaccine institutions for gratuitous vaccination, in 
which Bath took the lead, followed soon after by Ixindoii. 
At tlie head of the latter was Dr Pearson, of wliom 
mcotiun lias been already made. He arrogated to him¬ 
self alt the hniinurs and advantages as head of theestab- 
iisliment; and, following liis ‘ rule of doing jastiixi,* as lie 
stated in a letter to Jeiiner, liad reserved for him the 
honour of ‘ extra-corresponding physician.’ Jcnncr ije- 
clined the offered dignity, and wrote to liurd Egremont 
his objections to the plan proposed by Dr Pearson—^tlie 
man who had denied and distorted his experiments— 
and declared firmly against any compromise Or contra¬ 
diction of his own views. Although a fierce war was’ 
tlien raging, the fame of tins new remedy found its way 
tst the continent. Drs Odicr and Pcscliin of l^neva 
wrote and lectured on the subject: and in the two 
following years l.'iUU persons were vaccinated ln:that 
city. It was known in America before it bad been 
beard of in Paris. Dr Wateriiqiise of Massachusetts 
first made the American polilic oequaiuted it, 
tlwough the medium of the newspapers, as * Somet/iiny 
Curiout in the Medical Line,' Tlie preshtent Jefi^l^n, 


; * It 1* now kaown ‘ that thsre are «.t least /oor animal*—oanie- 

t Ir, the|iona,.tbe.«ow, toe tooep, ana thosoat—wbtoh araiUhicteil 
j with a dtinnl»r oommiuUciable to man, aiul capable irf securinx 
I him »om what apic«n to be a malignant forui of the aaiq^ qis- 
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persons among tludr own connexions. At the same • 
time it reached our colony of Newfoumllimd. 

Soon after, a vaccine testitutlw v^fis Opened in Parip, 
superintended by committees a{ypoihteii tb obtaiti precise 
information, throu^ whosq. labours the solitary renvEsly 
was made known tifrougtout Ifranee. 'llie Spimish ge* 











vcrmnent, in 1800, took up the ^uettion vitk «siiraor- 


Feir etron t 
talrcs vcU 


of ila ftieiuA took^the paios'to inako tbem- 
1 acquainted with the principlea new 


dinars zeal, and fitted out an ex^tion to coawf tac- aolrca well acquainted with the principlea w we now 
(dnation to their South Afljortcan coloniea. In 1801, a^ method, A ‘faction’ of phyaiciana got op a apirited 
miaaion wae aent to cam it to Gihradtar and Afalta: and opposition in the papal atdtea, and report^ that ▼ac' 

intlfC'SBineyearDrWaStcraccompaniedSirRalidiAher- «s*>a“>n>i >>«<' fru-wB/iun «« WiAr. 

crumby'a forcoa to Egypt, and vaanpated great numbers 


opposition in the papal states, and neportcfl that ▼ac«' 
ciinuion had been forbidden Und ai^donra' in £!%• 
laud. The most ridiculous and absurd reports were 
A lii^v oi^mnlanio^ astmn Um d ssnsvVf Am 


of tlio troops. Itwas also introduced at Palermo, where, published. A lady complained that, since Iter ^lighter j 
in the preceding year, 8000 persons bad died of sraall- was vaccinated, ‘ s|c coughs like a cow, and has grown 
pox; and into our vesseta of war by Dr Trotter, phy- hairy all over lier body}’ and in one part of the ctanntry j 
sician to the fleet, who said, in one ,of his letters, ‘ The the practice was discontinned, beesuwo tliose who ‘ had I 
Jennerian inoculation will be deservedly recorded as one been inoculated in tliat manner liellowed like bulls.’ ( 
of the greatest blessings to the navy of Great liritain A Mr Gooch of Suffolk had, with his wife, vaccinated I 
thiit was aver extended to it’ It was caaerlv welcomed 611 natienUfof which lie observes—' In spite of all icno- I 


of the greatest blessings to the navy of Great liritain A Mr Gooch of Suffolk liad, with his wife, vaccinated ! I 
that was ever extended to it’ It was eagerly welcomed 611 patienUfof which lie observes—' In spite of all igno- ! | 

! in Gerioaiiy: and the successful vaccination of Princess rant prejudice, and wilful misrcprcseiitatiuiis, this won- ! I 
i Ijouisa caused its effective introduction into Prussia, derful discovery is spreadiii/ far and wide in this j' 
the result of which was, the foundation of a lioyal Ino- connty. The first people Ae inoculated in Uadlcigtf i [ 
! cttiation institute at Berlin. In Vienna, the uao of the v3.'ro absolutely pcltoil, and driven into their houses if ( 
' new’ remedy was at first forbidden, having been con- they appearcil out’ i; 


j the rosuit of which was, the foundation of a lioyal Ino- 
! Cttiation institute at Berlin. In Vienna, the uao of the 
' new’ remedy was at first forbidden, having been con- tFiey appearcil out.’ i; 

: founded with small-pox inoculation: the restrictions The sagie arguments that had been used nearly a l 
! were, however, soon removed, and some of tho most sue- century earlier against small-pox inoculation., were di- ; 

ccssful exiicriraents jierformed in that city. At Briinn, rccted against vaccination ; wliile, in Switzerland, pas- ; 

^ in Moravia, a philanthropic nobleman, Goiint Ifngli de tons were recommending it from their pulpits, the most 
Salm, exerted liiiiisclf, by liie distriiiuting of reward* uiiconiproniising hostility was shown in other places. : 
and treatises, to disseminate the practice in that part of lilirmann of Praiikf'ort underbwik to prove from Scrip- 1 
the empire. A temple was erected, and dedicated to tiire, and the writings of tlio fatliers, tiiat ‘ vaccine wm^ 
•Tenner, in which his birthday is still annually eele- nothing less tlian Anticlirist’ Seriuoiis, abounding in . j 
brated. invective, were preached against it Tlio leading phy- 


P'bcrc the empress-downger ‘ zcalonsly promoted tlie_ 
new practice,’ and desired that the name of Piorinf;//’ 
should be given to the first infant—a female—submit toil 
to it Sl>e sent a diamond ring to .fenner, with a letter 
signed by her own hand, expressive of‘her gratitude to 
liiin who rendered this signal service to humniiitv.’ 


liamiiier style, as ‘ licastly,’ and unfit for adoption. 

i)r Kowley, a jihysLciaii of ixinduii, was pcriiaps more 
violciA ill his.attacks tiinii any other opponent; and 
!d* work is so far usefulf os it gives us the sum of the 
arguments used against vneeiiiation, and show s at the 


Jenner replied, that the imiierial favour was not for arguments used against vaeeination, and show s at the 
him fUono; ‘it will he felt by the whole world; for same time to what extreme lengths individuals may be 
sanctions like these will inntcrially tend to cxtiiigiii*li currieil by pasjion and prejudice. The doctor scf him- 


pi-cjndiee.’ In Denmark and Sweden, so cfieclual were 
the' measures taken for tlie propagation of the antidote, 
that tho small-pox was extirimlcd, and did not return 


self up as llu',licro of anti-vaccination; for which bo 
formed a soidcty to caaniiiie all cases of failures, and of 
sm.aU-iK!X after vaccHiation, whicli he condemned as 


for twenty years; and in VVirteinbnrg, ])cn.alties were ■ a ' greasy, horse-liceled project. Tlie sooner cow-pox 


exacted fir'otn all those who neglecteil vacciiiation. .iiifntuatiun is abandoned i« Mo, so much the lietter 

.Tenner liimsclf oftdtcd one lliousand guineas towards for soeiety. . . Tlie world has Iwen viper-broth mad 
fitting out a ship to convej’the vaccine to Asia, w lien it —tar-water mad—inagnetisni mad—eow-iiox mad. 


had been delay^ by the parsimony of the government. 
It reached the East Indies in 1801; and the physicians at 
Bombay corresponded with tlie discoverer mi the snbjetd. 
Tlie co-operation of the Brahmins, and tlie favour of the 
natives, were scciucd hy a trick. A short poem was 


Cow-pox devastation — nil supported by ignorance, 'j 
knavery, folly, and false faitl). . . Those will bo con- •! 
sidercd the greatest enemies to soeiety vriio longest :| 
liursist in ^^»eadklg the criminal and murderous evil... ’ 

(lliase from their houses all who propijse vaccination ... , 


written In Sanscrit, on old paper, puriKWting to be of Glaring tyranny, to force vaccination on the poor.,. Tho 


great antiquity, and to have been early known in the 
country, in which tho remedy w’.is recommended; and 
apiiealed directly to the religious feelings of the natives, 
as tlie ‘wonderful preventive’ was said to have been 


world didliot require eow-jio.x; tlie cow-pox was forced 
into tiic ^irld. . . Earth tamibled! and rfeaven pro¬ 
fusely klied tears. . . The most exwllent physicians are 
always modest, candid, und nnassumingwhilst vaoci- 


originally derived from a cow. It was carried to Africa nators are ‘ infiduated visionists,’ who pursue an ‘ irra- 
by way of the Mediterranean; and in 1802. Lortl and tioiial and destnictive practice. 'Wild, light-headed 
Tiady El gin , losing then on a tour, successfully intro- adherents, who have diatingifished thainselves by igiio- 
dneed it into Turkey, Greeoj, and tho Ionian Islands, ranee.’ Tlio doctor appears to have exiiausted the 
The matter was sent overland to Bagdad, on lint 8ei'im,-d viwalmlnfy to find terms for the expression of ins abnso, 
between glass closely sealed, and dipped in melted wax which was not unproductive of evil. It was proved that. 


niitil it t»ecamo covered by a solid ball, then packed in althoutth viimua^ion perforinctl ^rJituitously stt the 
a tox with paper shavings. It arrived safe, and sue- BkAiusburidispctisary, yet not a single person applied ^ 
ceoded at the first trial. In other instanixis, the matter during .sevval niontlis of tho yr:ir isoil. _ An able reply 
• was found to be efficacious after twice crossing 4lie was published by a surgeAi named Blair, who turned 
Atlantic, and retained its virtues during a tedious tlic doctor’s weapous upjjp hiniscjf, in a pamphlet whose 
mission through toe remotest provinces of the Kossian title wds quoted from one of ids leanied opiioqent j fiery 
empire to the borders of China. paragrnplis; it was entitled ‘ Tlie \ occiuation Cmites^; 

The progproM of too ‘extirpator’ was such, tiiat in orMildHunianity.Rcasfr, Religion,andTrutli, agaiiflit 
1802,it was stated, in evidence before a committee of fierce, unfeeling Ecroi’ity, overhearing Inwknce^ior- 
toe House of Commons, tiiat 2,000,000 of persons^ad tified I’ride, and Ditperation.’ ' 

toen b^h vaccinated, of whom not one had died of tho Tlio attacks on the iiivaluabli^ discovery wer^ at 
sfifeption. These numbers were, however, but a small the same time, vigorously carried on in otlier tyrarters. 
proportion of what,toey might have been, had toe prao- Wo should lie at a loss to understand the motives 


paragrnplis: it was entitled 


j or Mild Humanity, Rcasfi, Religion, and Tratli, agaiitot 
fierce, unfeeling Ecroi ity, overlteariug Inwknce, mor¬ 


tice'of vaccination been allowed to hare free course— 
unopposed .1^ ^uorance, Bcejudi^ or selfishness. 
'Though there were many to do justice to tog ini- 


of so much hostility, did we not sec something of toe 
kind in our own day, iq the sneers occasionally be¬ 
stowed. on novel matters of science. The cause, iiovr- 


mortel dimvery, yet ahqst of otoers, on tory slender ever, triumphed. Ribaidry, scorn,, and abuse, hate 
grounds, raised a fierce and dainorous oppoaition.,l'dwltidled down to a mere echu aria, are scarcely or 

I._-.....4. . . --- 
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* never heard The glor^ of a ^rcat is ever at* 
tended by envy. Tlie imtions of antiquty would hare 
raised altars to Jenner's memory, or stamped his effigy ■ 
01 ) their corns—as was tl^ocasc in some of the stuyis of 

I Greece, and was done by the eitisens of Cos in honour 
j' of their countryman Tlippoeratos. Cuvier said, ‘ If vae- 
1; cine wese the only discovery of the e^h, it would serve 

I I to render it illustrious for ever.’ o 

;, Tart of Jenner’s reward was in the letters he received 
, from all quarters of the world, filled with c-Npresaions 
of grateful reverence, and anticipations of the benefits 
. of his discovery. Ilis case was bvmglit before jiarlia- 
■ meat, and, not without opposition, the Mtnf of L.30,000 
' was voted to him in two grants. It was proved that, 

f ad he kept vaccination a secret, ho miglit have made 
i.20,000 a- 3 ’ear; hut ho worked not for himself, 'i’^e 
■ chanetllor of tlie exchequer said of it, during the dv- 
; bate, that it was ‘ the greatest, or one of the most im- 
j' portont, discoveries to human soeiety that tfl'a.s made 
. since the creation of man.’ 

But fur greater ti)o reward, in the consciousness tlial 
he had saved to tlic world millions of lives, and soenred 
jmmanity from its deadliest destro.vcr. It is not what 
' we undertake, but wiiat wo aceoTuplish and (.onfirm, 

■ . th.at constitutes glory. Jomicr dieil with tl>e title of 
' iKsnefactor to ids kind. In the words of Ids friend Dr 
Lcttsoni, * His claim is that of havin;? nndtipliod the 
i human race, and lia]>pil}' invoked the goddess of henlDt 
. to arrest the arm that scatters pestilence and death 
over tlie creation.’ His is on(> of tho.-.e Ruglish iiuiiies 
'' with which intelligent foreigners are, as might he cx- 
! I peeled, roost familiar. Often have such persons, taken 
I! to Westminster Abhej% and told that it is devoted to 
,! the names of our great men, asked for the nionumcnt 
j-of Jenner. Strange to saj', wiuleinueli military prowess, 

I now t/ little account, is there rc(!orded, this truly gn>at 
I and nieiiiondiie man is williout his stoite, and likely 
' long to remain so. 



TIIK TIlKKli h’RIKXnS. 


And ravoral signs stood out in strung ivUot 
fTo mark tho twain: but, to bo briof, 

Tho one a slave, In struggl ing to esoaix;. 

Broke up bis Iiousehold gods of every stiapc, 

Xo melt tiicm—ia.hlabe.trti-iuto one figuro rmlo 
Of inonstroinnkien, whfaib be(<allcd Cirutitudo; " , 

Until, solf-turturcd by his hideous guo't. 

Day brought no |<eaco, and night nu TMt! 

Tlie otliur one walliril upright as when he 
Virst knew his trieml iA aU egunlity. 

Xherii was mi scrvUeeroachlng; nu revoke 
Of dlflbring thoiigiits he once had freely spol-o 
(gur e'en .as discords harmony may make, 
fki kindred minds some dllFovout-vlews niiiy take). 

Tho only elmiii the aoUl 'twlxt them liad wroiiglit. 

Drew them more near, and dearer friendship brought. I 

‘ that k nows, I yi oiild have done the same for thee!' | 

' I know ho wonhl hiivo done os much fur me!' i 

Wiis felt—not sniU—by each rcHpisrtively. , 

An imsiing iinisiii to tlicinsciyea most dear, 

A.S lino may ulont read a page, not lieor. 

The n ritiiing slave knew nought of siicU sweet Jieaee; 

His visits shorten, and at lad; they cease. | 

Ah for tho lender, if his tbonghts be told, , | 

Ho inoiinis to lose a friend, and not liisguld. i 

Unto llie other once he leiid, * Your words arc true. | 

You've tested me j but I iiave tested yen! 

Jt iiains iny lioart to know he oould not (nmprehtnd . 

Tlie rights and pleasures of a faithfiii ft'jciul.* i 

‘ It cliaiiei's.’ Kiid the thiial, ‘ that you and I 
Do iiiiiler,land eiioli otlier perferfly. 

But frankly tell mu, do net yon opine 
Tliat, mil vS every hundnvl, ntiiety-niiie 
Of iHKir m.iiikiiid do nut Know liow 

T’.itlier f iierept a favour, or a boon bcslow ? ' 

bio iiiiictcr wliiil on b'rteiidsliip’sshrine tlio Dblaiiuii, 

They 1 liriiik in horror from an oliligiilion! 

So little are the ties et bintlierlirHid 
llelwei II isirtli’s ehildreii iniderhiisi.1 • 

Sr, few who seem stieli iliongiits to nnilorstiinfl. 

'I lint 1 eoiild eoimt, iijioii tlio fliiaeis of one hand, , 

■\VilIi Ivliiiin T know sueii bonds might K', 

And gii e or lake all eqiaally, 

M'lthoiit disinrluiiiee of our lelf'iv-iieet. 

Or soiiio re;;i et tin eiirious might deteel.' 

‘ 'Th very bliil! ’ liio Hist mu' siuhiiig eiii il; 

* (iod's gifls we iiiii',t iiiieqnally divide. 

How bli'ill we teaeli uuo liiiimiu lirotliorlmud ?' 


[From a volume of liltU* lieart-w.arm iiieei-i, hreatliing tiio new 
feelings of onr tiird. hy mir friend C'lin'iIIa ’X'liiliiiiii. lur nnd 
Comiuuiy, liomkiii. llrt*!-! 

Thkiik were three friends—that is to isiy, 

Tiiey werexnen molding every il.iy; 

flraspin,^cavil otlivr's hands with e.aniest pre.,Mire 

Upen tlie mart, ur in llic hours of li'isiirc. 

The eldi'st had a largi' and flnel<i-tenij treA h".'^, 

Tho.'ght afew llioiighlsiii wlneli tlie noilil liiul iioi i ii..rl, 
And as tho mountains an' tlie Urst to w in 
A dawning yl iry ere llio day livgni, o 

lie saw to Iraee his life.uhait mi a ],l.ui 
Of simple grandeur meet for kiich a man. 

His acts oft pusalis] woi Idlings, who, y<.ii know, 

Bat-liko, are blinded by tlio tiisinday glow 
Of ileiHts to W'hioh they eaniiot liiul the cluqi 
Of double motive or a selfish viuw. 

And yet asmo'intain Kiiii-d.i>niisi^uwiiwards ens'|i, 

Till o'er the iilaiii the genenins dny-hvains snee)i, 
fiu trom the height of his grvMt soul n ere caught 
Bumo jwerlasB lessons liy example taught, 

* put,' says tho readef, ‘ to these Ihreo great fresuls, 

I cannot see which way your story tends.' 

I’atienco; and >et, pereliiineo, wlieii all Is toM, , *■ 

Meaning or moral yon may not liehold! 

Of station, fortune, oijual all bad lionn. 

Hut to tht',yotiugrr two oamcTosses unforeseen 
Generous lind priinipt,§hc first wfitli open hand 
Mf))lo fi}S! hU fortune to thoh'Joint comiiiaiid; 

Baying, ‘ It is a gift or loan, it niaqerH not, 

• According to the ehanccs of you|,fiifure lot.' 

A test of friendsliip liravcly, nollV borne; 

But tbmi^ the theme te miu'h less trite and wont, 
IrhNSlnHjsl as hard—1 own not <iutto— 

To take with graoe,^ to luistow aright. 

Favours tike thia; which try mind metal more 
Thaipdiioldlog life with life amid tlio battle's rnar. 

Onewns profuse «f tbauka; yet you might see 
He bit his Up half ■peevishly. 

And to hfs clieeks the eliafrd anrl feverish blixid 
^ tient fItfuBy its tell-tale deed. 

' ThcothersMd,'fudbleastbeel'fervently; 

1 • Ood knu^, 1 Would have done the samrf for then.' ** 


* Trust iird! and tisi..t tlio iiiialit of doing goist ' 

The oilier iinswereil. ‘ Tlieii''sa Ua#ii draws near 
(May eyes grow sironger ere tho noon .iiipear, 
l'’m some 1 know that not e’en I'ow can be.ir 
'I'riitli’s struggling beiinis that pieree this murky air! i 
Why, 'tis n siliulesorae sign, yen will aver, 

'1 lint even jou and I oaii tliua confer!’ 


niPK OF TITU MIlhtiUAVK FAMIl.Y. 

Tlie first 'livinft-boll we road of w.os nothing but. a wry 
lai-gs' kelt.lo, snspended hy ropes, with tlio mouth dowii- 
wnrds, and plunks to sit on, fixed in tho iiiiildle of its ouii- 
eavity. Twu (irceks at Tuledo, in l.Vilf, made im c.xperi- 
mciit witli it before the Hinjicror CliarleaV. They dcsta'iulod 
in il, bull a lighted candle, to a nunaidorabli' depth. In 
I(>113, kViirumi Tliipits, tiui aunnf a hJackamitli, fortned a 
proiect for uuloinUng a rich RpanlsU ship sunk on the coast 
of llisjianitila. Cliarles II. gave him a vessel with oveij- 
thin,giK'ci!hR.ary for Ids undertaking; hut being nnanccess- 
fill, lie retiii-ncd in groat poverty. He then endeavoured 
to jirooure another vossel; but failing, ho got a anb«oii|t- 
tioiij to wliieU the Duke of Albcmarlo contributed. In 
I (i!!7, I’hipps sot sail in a ship of ‘200 tons, liaving previously 
nigagod to divide the jiitiilta according to the twentv 
shiiros of wliieh thu siihHcriptioii consisted. At' first, nil 
■ his l.tlionrs jirovod fruitless j but at last, wlim he aooiu.'d 
almost to despair, he was fortunate cnuHgh to bring up so 
rnui'h treasure, tiiat he returned to England with tlio valuo 
of L.200,000. or I his sum he ftoi about lj.'20,000, and the 
Diilm of Albemarle L.!)O,000. I'hipps was knightetl by tlic 
king; nnd laid the foundation of tbo tbrttmes of tho present 
noble house of Mnlgrave. Since that tiinc,- ffivtngs|j«tia 
have been very often omployod.—Afigatahiia’ 
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1‘kich 


l.'()UR-AND-T\YENTY HOURS AT SMYRNA.* 

It must be almost inipussiblo for those who hare never 
had i|.n opportunity of visiting eastern coniitries, or ex¬ 
periencing a greater degree of summer iient titan our 
own temperate climate can produce, to fiwm any idea 
of the inarvellotts hrilliuncy of those striking hmd- 
scaptis when the noonday sun is pouring down his full 
splendour u{)on them. It is but seldom, indeed, that 
persitns habitually resident in those regions ever wit¬ 
ness such n sight. 'I'liere are few admirers of nature 
! • sr.flicieutly cntliUBiastiu to brave a roup ile soldi, or a 
brain fever, one or other of which fatal eonseipiunees 
are too often the result of ineautious exposure. Yet 
altiiough it was on one of tlie most sultry days in tlie 
month of May that wo lauded at Snjyrna, I think any 
OIK! would havo ri.^iked a good deal to have ,v itnesscd 
tlio seenc wliieb gradually opened upon us as wo ap- 
■ proachod that interesting spot Sky, earth, and se.i, 
all were bathed in one fliKid of liglit; and the full Ida/e 
of an tiilelouded still at onoo illuminated and cmhel- 
lislicd tile licantiful Asi.atic shore and the pirturfsipie 
: eity which lay iK-fore u«- (inly one dark siiot, wbiih 
even tliat flaming orb could not brigliten, gave etieet 
ti> tlie landscape; and tills was tlie grove of sonibrc 
eypress-tn-es wliieli, spreading over tlie side of ttie 
■' hill almost to the sea-shore, marked out tlic jMosleiii 
I cemetery. There are few, if any, of tlie eastern cities 
. more deeply interesting tlian Smyrna; the very name 
I iiiiist at once suggest its principal claim for a more 
; tlmri ordinary share of attention; and in fact it is only 
! ill reference to it, as one of the seven cliurches of 
Asia, tliat the more prominent fe.atures of its present 
i conditiun become so remarkable, from its ivntral 
; ]iosition, us well as from its uoininercial influence, it is 

I the resort of persons (if every country and deiiAnina- 
: tioii, besides being tlie resting-place of travellers to 
' j many ditferent quarters; and, in consequence of this, 

I I Ixilieve there is no place where so many ditrurciit 
religions are not only tolerated, but firmly cstab- 
! lished and flourishing, in x>erfect harmony with each 
other. Mohammedanism is of course the religion of 
the country, but its various sects are here more than 
usually distinct Judaism greatly prevails—the Hebrew 
population being numerous, and the members of the 
Anueiiian church scan-ely less so. Then tlioro is the 
' Gueber, or Are - worshipper, whose adoratioq of the 
sun is at least less astonishing here than it would 
1 ; be in England: the Greek; the Roman Catholic;*the 
' I Nestorion; and many others, which I have neitlier time 

II nor space to enumerate; besides a considerate unmlier 

I ^ ♦ We «ro indct>t(!4 tor this {npgr to tho suno lady who lately 
I ersced mir pears with descriptions of tho fUave Mgrkot of Con- 
; Itanlinople sod tho Ilan-m of ^irodoen Pacha. 

i .• 


^f I'rotcstants from all parts of the globe. There are 
several European families which have become natu¬ 
ralised ah Smyrna; and notwithstanding the lapse of a 
generation or sot they cling with the greatest temunty 
to the manners and customs of tlieir countries, and in 
many instnnce.s Iinvc preserved tlic purity of tlieir faith, 
liotii ill doctrine and ritual, for more perfectly tli.m it , 
now exists in.the lands whence they brought it. Re-,' 
sides uU this, Smyrna U, as it were, tlic focus of the . 
numerous hraiielies of missionary socictic.s hi the East, ' 
and it is consequently inliabitcd by a vast number of : 
Americans. It was my favourite plan, tliat wc should ; 
endeavour to visit all the places of worship to which wc i 
could gain access in tlie eity ; but we were on our way j 
to tig! Rlaek Sea, and tbc 8te.ainer only remained four- ’ 
•i!id-twpi)ty iKiiirs at Sivyriia, wbich was undoubtedly \ 
too .sliort a stay for so interesting a place, and rendered i 
my project scarcely feasible. 

W'c had scijretdy anchored, wlien tlie fact that we ■ 
liad passed, 'tithin the last twelve hours, from one 
quarter of the globc'to anoilier, was hrongiit with full 
conviction on our minds by the arrival of sundry 
Asi.itic-looking figures, wliosc manners and aiqiear- , 
'arice alTorded .. striking contrast to tlic Greeks of tlie 
clas.sieal island of Scio, which w.as the last jdace wc , 
had touched at. Altinmgii notiiing could be more pie- ' 
ture.'qne tlian these fine-looking, inajestK! ineii, with j 
tlieir l)liu:k eyes, long beards, and dark iolivc com¬ 
plexions, titty were nicn‘ly ‘valets de place’ come to 
olVcr tlieir services; and it seemed very strange to hear 
tliem, in Jlieir flowing garments ami heavy turbans, 
talking iJcneh, Englisli, and Italian with the greatest 
eas(|. The jiroccss of going on sliure api>eared to ns 
one of considerable difficult}’; for the only means of 
transporting ourselves and our luggage was in boats, so 
uxtrenn’ly Muaifand narrow, tliat we fancied the wciglit 
of one person would bt^nfliftent to capsize them ; but 
ns there was no alternative, we consented to embark in : 
a sl(mder*littlc caique, which, though it danced on the , 
waves as if it had been made of Tiidia-rubher, certainly [ 
bn^ght us safely to land. Wo hod so many friends ; 
and near t|fcmexioiis in Smyrna, tliat we scarcely felt ; 
ourselves in a strange cospilry, as wc walked, accom- ] 

IKinied liy tlicin, to tlie Ijpiise of yadanie W -, whose ■ 

kind hTispitidity was to save us from tlie mijeriqs of a ! 
night ill a soi-disant Eifroiicaii hotel. The streets, ns jti | 
all eastern towns, wore (|rty, dark, and narrow; but ivc ! 
were t«> iiiiich deliglited wilh*Hie endlesit 'rarifd|r of 
costume, to think eitlur of the rough stones, dnf tlie j 
heat of the sun, from wliich we wefb only partigllj’ pro¬ 
tected by the proiceting balconies and canopied stalls. 
Wo jiassed along the whole length of the ‘Street of 
Roses,' scarcely finding ^irae to ask ts what nation 
each faota.«tic figure belonged. There was .the Amie- 
iiiaii, n ith his narrow, straight robe, i|pd his blacds head 
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t. dress, which I can only deft^rihe at an enormous square 
cushion; .the dervish, with his blue mfntle and high 
conical cap; the Cossack, with a perfect mountain of 
fai; on his head; attd mimbcrs of itonien, with tjfcir 
white or black veil* and huge Inrown cloaks. 

The house of Madame W——, to which we were 
•going, in the Quarticr Eranc, at^^, like most otlier 
good iiifascs in that part of the town, vaa surroundeil 
by a large court flllcit with trees, the entrance to wliicli 
was by a stone passage, so long .•uni wide, tliat we fancied 
ourselves still in the atrwt, until Ohe ismilerons gale 
was closed behind us. tVe wore not, nunf to remain 
quietly under shelter for several lionrs, till the hi-.at had 
(ifiated; hut as soon .'is tli%stw!et.s were siiinewhat yi 
siiadc, we set out b) walk to the Rridge of the f’aravanf^ 
which is the fasldonahlo evening promenade ir. Sniyrnaf 
To reach tliis'spot, wo had to traverse almost U»e wlioln 
town, in fact hut a continuance of ill-ptived strcct.s. It 
is tlie custom of tlie Sinyrniote ladies (r.atlier a singular 
one, according to our ideas) to ])ass the evening in tlic 
o))cn nir, at the doors of their houses. Amongst tl'e 
liiglier classes, tlicy i-vcn have tlieiv vestihules arranged 
‘for tills purpose, with ottonians, eushions .at no allow¬ 
ance, and tables loaded witii .sweetmeats anil all sorts 
of ‘ fricandisi'sand really they loi'ked so clianning, 
as they reclined in graceful attitudes, iaugliing and 
talking together, in their little red and gold caps, .short 
velvet jackets, and silk pettieonts, tliat wo were liiiile 
disposed to approve of a practice wliicli thus cnaliiid ns 
to ,)iidge of the liir-faiiied lujiiuty of tlio Sinyrnintc 
women; and I must, own tliiit, except, in the island of 
Naxos, whicli T think unrivalled on tlii.s score, I liave 
never seen a greater eolleetion of Iom'K- faces. W'c 
could not, liowevcr, pay them all the allcjlion tiny de¬ 
served, from ll.c \ery evident, niwssity of taking eare | 
of onrstilves in the narrow streets; for tlic 'I’urks treat! d 
us wiili indill'erence; and I think they would n .'ilty have 
walked over us cinito coolly, rather than give themselves' 
the trouble of making wi>y. tVe luid especially to kivp 
clear of all the magnificent Osmans and .tiustaiilnis whe 
eamc jogging towards ns, nnmnh-it on little miser.dile 
donkeys, aad liKiking most pompously ridicnions with 
tlicir solemn faces and ponderous tnrhiq's, wfiose weight 
alone would have seetned snflieientto have overpowered 
the wnitcUcd animnls they roiln on. The ehange w:;« 
delightful when we i .oerged from the stitling it^niospliere 
of the town into the lanes which led tlirough green v ine- 
yards, and beneath tlie pleasant .shade of nmlU'rry-trei's 
to the bridge; nor did we find tlic walk too long, thougii 
the distance is consideriiUe from the Qdartiur 'FriHie. 

This much-vaunted bAdgo IfU'rives its name from 
the number of caravans that hourly iiass over it on 
thoir way to the iiib-rior of the country, and is remark • 
aWe only from the extreme be.auty of its position. It 
is high, long, and narrow, .stretching over a ch'at luid 
rapid stream, and surrounded on idl side/^by magni¬ 
ficent old trees. At a shork distance rises a green and 
vine-cLad hill, whoso jjiummit ^ crowned by a ruined 
castle^ whjch, though picturesque, is of no gredt anti- 
I q^iity or interest. On the one*si(io of the river-~the 
' refreshing murmur of wliose viators has, in this sultry 
j lant^a chaiK) we neve^oould imagine elsewhere—nnm- 
) berteaS^littlo establishments have bain erected, where 
i coffee, B*pe», ices, Stc. are provided for the prome- 
j nader8,*bd chairs are placed under the trees, that they 
' may sit luxuiioualy in the shade, and partake qf these 
refreshments ;• and here do^ tho whole fashionable 
I world of Smyrna congregate every evening, to walk and 
i talk, to sea and by seen. On the other side of this nsr- 
' . * s* 
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row stream, but a few yards distant, silent, desolate, and j j 
shrouded in impeuctrablo darknes*, lies a vast Turkish i 
Imrial-grimnd, extending imndi farther than the eye 'i 
Pan reach, and po.ssessing, in the highest degree, tlio 
picturesque beauty for which those cemeteries hqye tj 
.always been celebrated. It was impossible for the most * i 
miimaginative mind not to be struck witlj this singular , 
siglit: tliat little sparkling river, dancing on its way 
witli, on the one hand, life busy, gay, and frivolous; 
and, on the other, death in its most solemn gloom and ■ 
stillness! We determined to visit both : but we cliuse 
first to insjiect tlie portion devoted to the living; and . ; 
certainly it jircsentcd life under a novel aspect Every- ; 
thing that retained the true ‘ soulenr locale’ was delight- ; 
fill, especially the portly Mussulmans, seated in a circle 
on their rich carpete, smoking gravely, and emitting { 
it short seiilencc once in liidf an hour. But amidst m 
tlie crowds from every nation that surrounded us, i 
there were not a few who laid claim to liciug thorougldy I. 
Knropeaniseii; having, in their own opinion, arrived at ] i 
til is tiiippy consummation by caricaturing nutragesualy j I 
the 1’iiri.siiin fadiiuns of tlic li».st sca,son—-just as they ;} 
are ."Hit to do in provincial towns at home; tliough i' 
nowhere could the gkriiig mixture of colours, and tho ,j 
irideseribiiMe hats and feathers, have looked so absurd ' 
.as when cmitrasu-d witli tho native costume,^nd suV- li 
rounded by thnt truly Oriental scenery. We were 
vvuteliing a group of 'I'nrka who were supping together ■ 

■■ each one. piirtaking in turn of a greasy ball of rice, | 
which was adiniuis.urcd to him by the head of tho*;I 
party, whose green turban distiugnished him as a de- j ■ 
seoiidiiiit of tlie prophid—when an exclamation from one i 
of imr eoiiipimioiis nitraeted our attention to a caravan i 
that was <T>8siiig the bridge. The procession was ; 
h(‘iide<1 ivy a link', ^oll(■^-hK)Uing donkoy, unhjirdutied, | 
anil without saikllc or bridle, which Icil the way with j 
great Piigiieity j and iiolwillist.anding liishtimlde appear- i 
mice, we wore nsinred tliiit, witliont his assistance, the ' j 
drivers would have found it impossible to have imluccd ' I 
tin; eami-ls to pvoeeed. Next came a long and almost in- | 
termiiiah’e line of those lingo animals, walking in single | 
file with tliat slow undulating iiinvemoiit wliich is so n 
peeuli'ir to their spocies: they were licavily loaded, and M 
each one was moimtod by lii’s master, who guided him i I 
nien-ly by ilin voiee. Tlie long train, witli its g.ay cast- ! I 
i rn ilresses, Inul nil .admirable effect as it wouml under , I 
llio trees and across the bridge: it was altogether in ' 
in rfcct keeping witli tlic laiidseaiio. We wateheil them I 
till Iho ln.st camel, of which itiere were some fifteen or 
t wenty, liad diHappeaixal, and then wc also crossed tlic ' 
bridge, in order to explore tlie eeiiietery, ' i 

'1‘lic lUstamxj was but sliort which separated the ‘ ^. 
haunts of the living from the dwolling of the dead i yet I ■ 
.ve.iiri-ely had we penetrated a few stops into those ' 
thick sliadcs, when wc fonn'l ourselves shut out com- jl 
plotcly from all sight or sound tliat told of humatvlife, , 
anil iS the very midst of that most awful of all deso- 1 1 
lation—a solitude jieoplcd with the ashes of those who i 
were and arc not I Around us, on every aide, dark 
and silent, rose an interminable forest of gigantic cy¬ 
press-trees, so closely groiqied, that even the light of ' 
day could scarcely i>cnetratu .miongst them, and spread- ; 
ing on and on in unbroken gloom, till the eye bwauie ! 
Iiewildercd in attempting to limit their empire; and 
txmeath, yet more interminable, yet more sad and silent, i 
lay the forest of tombs, each txild white stone strangely 
distinct in tlie surrounding darkness, and yet so innu- i 
merable, so thickly strewn upon the earth, that a chill !' 
struck oil the heart at the thought of how immense was 
this population of the dead. There was not a sound: 
fur Eie summer breoxe, passing through the nobetidiiig 
liranchcs of the cypresses, ilrew no murmur from those 
moiiriifnl trees, and the slanting rays of the setting sun, 
as they shot- at intervals across thq gravw, made the 
turbaned ntoonmaitirloflk;, in tiie fidst gHmoieting light, 
like the pale phantoms of ^be departed bach one watch¬ 
ing over lys own slumhering ashes. We sat down* 
among the tombs to wait t^e terminatmn of sunset. 
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whose infiaence tra felt in the deepening ehadowg ^un4 
us: though it was rarely that we (^lignt a glimpse of 
that fading glory, or of the Softer light of the tisinf 
moon, whose j^rer crescent, ap^aring among the trees, 
aitiply compensated for the entire alwnce of twilight. 
Monsieur V-—read to us the inscription on one of the 
graves near us, whose higiily-gilt monument and painted 
turban seemed to indicate tlmt the dust it contained 
had onco lufcn honoured of men. It stated that this son 
of tlie-faithfnl had, throughout a long life, so persever- 
ingly performed all tlie outward acts of devotion in which 
the ruligiou of the Moslem consists, that ho was most as¬ 
suredly wandering even now with the dark-eyed houris 
by the shores of that lake where lie the sparkling bowls 
filled with the water of immortality. To me, in that 
vast abode of the dead, which in its dwp stillness 
seemed so far removed from the hopes and fears of 
human life, it Was quite painful to r>e recant'd by this 
pompous panegyric to tlic gross and lowering ideas witli 
whit^t the Mohammedans have elothid even tin' lieaven < 
of their dreams; for their creed lioes not allow tiiu soul 
to disengage itsedf from the trainmois of tlie flesh, even 
in their hope of an immortality beyond tiie grave. It 
is a very characteristic trait of this people, the care with 
whieli a little basin is scooia'd out on tlie stone of every 
grave, to catch the rain-water, tliat tlie birds may conn; 
and drink; thus carrying out tbeir principle of univorsal 
charity even after death. We left tlie cemetery as soon 
as it was dark, }iassing once mure tlirougli the merry 
groups who were proceeding hoiiiewarits, each one 
currying ids little pajicr lantern to liglit his steps as 
he w'eut along. 

lltiforc six o’elocTc the next niorning we were all 
astir, anxious to aceoniplisli what wo could in tin' 
short tifiie allotted to us. We proceeded fli'sf to the 
bazaars, in search of some of the beaut ifid Smyriiiote 
enihroidery, which is nowlieix; else to be found. .These 
bazaar-s an; as spacious as they arc interniinalilc, and 
tlieir simps displayed tliu produce of every ptirt of tlie 
globe. We Mitered into several of tliom, finiling e.icli 
furnisiied with its Persian carpets, and comfortable 
ciishious pl.ie.ed round the wall, where w-c were iiniied 
to sit and drink eoflcc as long as wo chose. liut the 
nio.st interesting siglit> where cverytliing was new and 
picturesque, were the traders who had come fniin tlie 
interior of the country, and who, witli tlicir singular 
dresses, wild gestures, and strange di.alcel, .attracted 
much of.our attenthm as they stood in groups round tlm 
scats of the nioiiey-chniigcrs, or at the stall of tlic public 
weigher—his halunec aii^ weights being in constant 
roqtiisition for tlic grains and spices which furmctl tin; 
principal part, of tlicir merchandise. 

T wiis very anxious to gain admittsnee into a mosque, 
which is as difileult in Smyrna .as it is easy in Oonstan- 
tiiioplc 1 and accordingly proceeded to one of the largest, 
in lio]ies of being able to eirect an entrance w-itli tli^ lielp 

of Monsieur V-, Numbers of Turks were collected 

on the wide steps which lead to the three principal doors, 
and round the foniitains, where they performed tlieir 
ablutions before daring to enter within the sacred pre¬ 
cincts. As soon as we had passed the railing wiiieli 
enclosed the outer Ciiurt, they hurried towards us, with 
the evident intention of opiiusing our ftirther progress. 

Monsieur V-addressed them in Turkish; and for 

some time his utmost eloquence was only met hy tiic 
most angry refusals; at last, however, they consented, 
with very surly looks, to admit us, provided we would 
take off our shoes; nor would they even allow us to sub¬ 
stitute slippers, as ia the custom at Constantinople. None 
of the party were disposed to undergo tlie ^mnno* of 
walking in this manner up the stone stairs excepting 
myself i and I therefore entered alone, hut not untd 
each of the llurks 1^ separately knelt down to ascer¬ 
tain tiiat I really had, In all sincerity, complied with 
their request. The mosque was extremdy lar^, divided 
Into tliree rompaftments, the centre of which was the 
most sacred, alia separat^^ftrom the others a few low 
steps.'* At the cast end, ntuch in the same position as 


the idtar in Christian diurcbcs, wa$ a represeptstioir of 
the tomb of prophet, and near to it Vaa a sort of 
pulpit, from which a portion of the Kotan was read 
CTSry day. I'mm the vast domt-sliaped "roof hun& d 
lohg rope, snppOTting innumerable little glass lamps, 
and various strlnge-looklng om.aments—such as os¬ 
triches’ eggs, hog^es’ tails, &c.; and in the cefitre \eetb’ 
inscribeii the seven names of God in I'urkisb, I’erJian, 
and Arabic, forming a large circle of gilt letters. Th6 
floor was entirely covered with those iieantiful fitUd 
carpets of which even one is considered a treasure else- 
wiiere. A,few eafly worshippers were 'siMittered hete 
and there, bowed towards Mt-ce.;!, with their foreheads 
toueliiiig the ground; and, difileult as it is to attract 
IJie attention of a Turk wle>n eng.iged in his dcvot.imi>, 
my eiitraiiee roused tliem .all. 'J’lioy st.arcd at me fur 
'a niuiiieiit ill utter ainnzemeiit, aiidiiicn sinmltaueously 
starting from tlieir knees, crowded round me, vemife- 
rating afld even throwing themselves on the ground, to 
ascertain if I hud not already desecrated their saneluiiry 
liy walking as though on e.iimmon ground. The niiillah; 
thruiigb whose influenee 1 had been admitted, eanie tb 
my assistance, and showisi them that I had left my 
shoes outhide, upon wliii'li they returned to their places,, 
though with looks of great (liseoiifcnt. I was standing 
near the principal druir. Which was wide oj'cn, und so 
large, as to afford a view' of the interior of the mosque 
from file street; !it thatnuiiiient a Fienehman, who was 
on Isiard of the same steamer with ourselves, Impjicning 
to pass by, saw me there, and imagined that any one 
might enter at will. He tliereforc eanie up the stairs, 
and liad advam.'eil to tlie door, when lie was observed hy 
a man, apparently licloimiiig to tlie mosque, wlio was 
S' •: ping the earpets. I siipjiuse lie was aln'ady exas¬ 
perated at my jn'escnce; but lie had searecly pi'recived 
tliis new' intruder, tlian lie utterci a bowl of rage, and 
seizing a poll./ whicli stood near, he ran at him with 
it in the most ferocious inaiine Tlic attack was so 
siiilileii and so lictci’iiiined. tliat the poor frcneliman 
hud no time to eollecl ins ideas; lie ejiu-iiiated one 
fiont ‘ Misericordi'!’ tlicii tiiinhled head-foreiiiost down 
•the stairs, and di'^appearcii in a whirl vind of dust. I 
•soon after made my exit also, but in a iniieter manner, 
and wo then turned <iiir step.s in the drrection of the 
Jewi.sh synagogue, wideh. to iiiy gre.-it delight, Mon¬ 
sieur V-liiid promised I should visit, as lie was well 

acquainted with one of the rabbins. 

Till! syiia.3 'go? is in a crowded part of the town, and 
so liciiiiiied in liy !iou»es, tliat it is ii/it easy to distin¬ 
guish its Mitward form; and the more so, as it is siir- 
rimiuloil I,/ a high wall. We were adroitted at a side 
door, whin-e we wailed a few inimitcs till Monsieur 
V- --returned with the Jtabbi Micliafel. Ido not think 
I ever s.aw a more pluasant-lookiiig person. He w'oro 
a high black cap, with a loose robe and inner gar- 
mc-nt of stript'd silk; Ins haii|, unlike the generality of 
Jews, was quite fair, aftil combed back frotn a broad 
(> 1)011 fore|iead; and Ids long beard did not at all detract 
from his youtlifid ap])eariince. Ilia manner was full 
of iiuict dignity, tiiougli perfectly nnassuniing, and his 
voice was peculiarly sweet and low-toned. He coii- 
diicKai us the stairs, and, unlocking tlic door, ad- 
iiiittcil us iJto the synugogiie. witli wldcb, to say tlio 
triitli, 1 was mueb disupiioinTpd, tliough it was totally un¬ 
like any other place of iyrsliii> I Jad ever seen. It was 
a large square room, lighted hy narrow windows, and 
surrounded by seats niaSe of plain new wood; for it higl 


small platform, raised a few steps, and encloswT^y a I 
high close railing, hung with thick enrtgins of crimson 
silk. These the rabbin drew back, and we saw h small 
table, with a covering also of silk, embroidered with gold, 
on which were laid the hooks of the 'Pentateueli, and 
wious parchments inscribed with Hobrdw eharacters. 
At. tlio upper end of the room an ample enrtain con¬ 
cealed some object, apparently too gae.q^ to be e.xposed 
to v%w; and the ^rabbin looked so uneasy when we 
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I appruachcd il; tlmt vo could not Tevture OTcn to 
i iiiqiliro M’hat it was. lie showed us garments of 
I tlie high priest, which were hept in a largo iron chest, 
and which w^rc both magnideent and carious. Tl^ere 
' was the linen ophod, the embroidered robe, the broast- 
plato, nnii the girdle—^tlie two lattci were engraved 
■witli tli6 sacred words. We had non,time to examine 
many minor details in the arrangement of the syna¬ 
gogue, but it was altogether less interesting tlian I 
expected. The rabbin invited us most earnestly to go 
j and rest a few minutes in his abode; and Monsieur 

I V-persuaded us to agree to hiS' req\ie.st, as he said 

I his house was one of the most bnaul-iful in Sinyrmi, and 
I well worth seeing. We liad merely to cross tlie street 
I ip reach the door, and, aljer ascending a wide stone 
, staircase, we entered into a large hall paveil with marblt, 

1 and abundantly funiislicd with ottomans and cpiKstso 
I The upper end of the room was entirely occupied by 
I three immense windows cut down to the grSund, and 

I \ opening on a flight of white marble steps, wliich 

I I led down into one of the loveliest little gardens iinagin- 
I! able; tlie light was almost obscured by the clustering 
i i vines and tliick rosc-buslies ; and the fragrance of tlicso 
' I and otlier plants, the cool sliade which they produced, 
i I "and, above all, the rtfa*shing murmur of tlic fountains, 

I certainly rendered this n most charming abode. The 

i r.abhin’s wife, who came in with refresliments, w.ns a 
I most suitable inhabitant for such a dwelling, for slic 
I was really a beautiful woman, with all the distinguish¬ 
ing features of the .lewish race. Though lc.ss digiuflcd 
than her hnshand, she seemed gentle and amiable, and 
her dress was particularly becoming—tile bright green 

I handkendiief wliich bound her foreliead showing off to 
great .'idvant.ige Iier clear blabk eyes and dark coni- 
])lexion. We remained with tliem for some time, and 
after seeing tim interior of tliis family, we no longer 
wondered at the high respect in which ijtlie .lews are 
held in Siii> rn.i. We left tliein at last, 4 to pay a visit 
which, for me at least, had no smidl attruetions. 

I had retxiived a letter written in Araliie, of which 
I was anxious to pi-iwurc a translation, and Monsieur 

V-found, after manj- inquiries, tliat tliero was liut 

; a single person in Smyrna to whoju 1 could apply for 
! one witii any (!hancc of success. Tliis was a \ciierablc 
{ dervish, famed for his sanctity aiid lenrning, who was 
; tmiver-sally resorted to for advice, and wliose wisdom 
i and knowledge were supposeil never to be at fault. 

ii There is a very attractive degree nflstVTy c,m- 
i I nected with the sect of dervishes: tlicir origin, and 

I the exact nature of their peculiar tenets, are not, as 
I far as I could learn, precisely known; but, tlicy arc 
I I evcrywlicre held la high estimation. The di cing and 
howling dervishes live together in moiiasteTies, vliicli 
I aic in many points similar to those in Homan ra- 
I tholie countries; but the sage we were going to visit 
j did not Iwloug to cittier of tbose onfers, aiiil tlicru- 

i foro lived quite alone. 'ilonsSeur V-thouglit it 

higlily improbable that he would consent to receive 
the visit of a lady—an event which i‘urtaifily never 
could have occurred in his life before; but as my 
anxiety was principally to obtain .i' translation of iny 

■ letter, I was quite willing to wait till this sfc"uld litf’de.- 
I compiisbed. We soon reached tlie jihace, ^ small soli- 

■ tary house on the outskirtstbf tlie town, and my com- 
{ panion went up the(narrow,stair, ami disappeared, 

leaving ntp, too happy to escapit from the- Imniihg sun. 

{ i^idcr the cool matting that sIieHcrcd tiie terrace, in a 
I few minutes lie emne buck, laAghiiig lieartily, and told 
I me tot tli<i old dcrvii#.! was ij..t1ic higliest state of ex- 
I citeintKit at'the idea of being r/sited by a Kuropean lady, 

! and tliat ho would wyiingly translate iriy letter, if I would 
only cq|C.]e in and let him see me. Two negro slaves 
held up the curtain which hung before the door, and I 
entered tlie ‘sanctum’ of the wyso man. It was a room 
of moderate siac, with a large recess at one end, three 
sides of which were of glass. Several steps, eoverod 
with a splendid l^rsian carpet, raised this part of th» 
room above the rest, and it was alinoLt filled by ajtigh 


I divan^ on which the dervish was seated in great state. 'I 
lie wore the conical cap and flowing robes of his sect; 
end really his long beard, streaming down to his waist, I 
and liis solemn countenance, impressed me with a very 
sufficient idea of liis vast wisdom. A largo to stixid . 
beside liira, filled with curious old parcliinents; and ttie 
div.oD, as well as the platform beneatli, was strewed i 
with books of all kinds, fn tlio lower part of tlie room . 
there were a number of astronomical instruments, and 
various extraordinary-looking innclitncs, of which I i 
could not even divine the use. 'file only other iuhabi-. ; 
tant of the room was a younger dervish, who, tliough | 
seated on the same ottoman, evidently felt much awed ' 
in the presence of his superior, and s^t stroking his j 
beard in silence. The sage decidedly thought it beneath : 
his dignity to cxliibit any astonishment at my appear* ' 
ance, and ho returned luy salutations in a most niiijestic i 
manner; though I was much amused at the sly glance 

he fixed on me wlien he thought I did not observe him. ; 
A chair was placed for me in the , outer part of tlie 
room, as he could not allow the infidel to approach ' 
nearer to him, or even to ascend the steps which led to | 
liis scat. After the usual complimentary speeches, ] 
coflee was brought, which I was forced to swallow, mucii i 
.against my will, as it was without sugar, and excessively J 
ttiick. lie then took out his writing materials, which : i 
lie wore, according to tlic eastern custom, in liis belt, ,' 
and received my letter ftom the younger dervish, to 

wlioni it had been transmitted by Monsieur V-, , | 

with ail due formality. Tic read it, then solenmly ' 
imwed to me, as an indication that he understood it; . 
lie next proceeded to take a small sliect of pajier, wliieli , 
lie laid on the p.'ilm of ids hand, and liegaii to write, 1 1 
using a pen made of a reed. It seemed to mo imjais- i | 
sible to form a single letter in this position; but in tlie i j 
course of a few minutes he presented me witii a transU- j | 
tioii tif the manuscript in Persian, Syriac, and Turkisli, ! ■ 
ami the writing of eacli separate character was a perfect ! 
model. Tills was all I required, ns it was easy to ol>- | 
tain a translation from tlic 'J'urkish. But tlie good i { 
ifervish seemed to tliink I ought now to make myself ' | 
agreeable to liim, and lie commenced a conversation j 

llircugli tlie medium of Monsieur V-, who acted as f| 

interpreter. Pirst lie asked me questions intiumcrnble 
•about myself, my family, and my whole hi.story past j 
and present. JIavitig then ascertained that I belonged 
to tliiit very distant and barbarous island of Great 
Britain, lie composedly begged that I would give Iiim a 
distinct accmint of the government, laws, religion, and 
institutions of that country, with which, ho assured 
ino, he was v'hully unacquain^eil. My companion 
l.iuglicd cjutriglii nt my look of despair at this exor¬ 
bitant demand -, and as we could distinguish from the 
windows tlie steamer wliich was to carry me away witli 
its cliimivy already smoking, lie pointed it out to 
tlic .arvisli as a reason for terminating our visit ini- 
n’cdi.atoly. lie seemed very ndactant to let me go; '[ 
but I nt Inst rose, and liuviug made him a flowery i 
siieccli, wliicii he licard most naeiously, I prepared !' 
to go out. ITc then turned with considerable energy ! 

to Monsieur V-, and asked him to bid mo stop one '■ 

moment. I complied, and extending one hand towards ■ 
me, wliile lie raised the other to heaven, he uttered, in . 
tlie most impressive manner, what seemed to me to bo 
a sliort prayer, as it commenced with the words, ‘ Allah ' 

II Allaiil’ The younger dervish and Monsieur V- 

listened to it with the greatest reverence; and when bo 
had concluded, my friend translated it word for word ' 
to me. It was a blessing, solemn and fervent, which 
he had called down upon me; beginning with saying j 
tliat, infldt-1 as I was, ho prayed of Allab to hear him ] 
in my betialf, and, with the beautifully figurative' lan¬ 
guage of the Gast, asking that my voyage tbrmigh life 
to the eternal shore inigiit be brightiinM with sunshine 
as gay as that wliicli now smiled ou my journey to my 
native land •, and, above ill, that tho'^most secret wish . 
of my soul might be gratified. 'JChe solemn Wanner in I 
which tills prayer was ntt(4r^ by tho good old man 
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made no gmal! imnreasion on me, and I wai no^ eany 
to carry raoh a Ucsiing away with me, when, a few 
hour* after, we left Smyrna with a calm sea and a Mr 
wind on our way to the Dardanelies. 

* • _ ' _ . _ 

MIRANDA HURTADO, OR THE DISCOVERT 

OF PARAGUAY.* 

BT PKKCr B. 8T JOHN. 

On the firat day of January 1516, Junn de Solis sailed 
up a liver which he called .January River, now Rio 
Janeiro; thence he journeyed south many miles, and 
discovert the mouth of the Kio dc La Plata, on whose 
shores ho was killed, and barbarously devoured. Un- 
alarnied by his tragic fate, Sebastian Caimt, in 1526,. 
with several ships, continued the discovery of the 
country; and, after journeying up .and down the waters 
of that vast land, wliich extends from Brazil to Peru, 
erected in the interior a fort, on the river Zaearannn, or 
Teroeiro, which wsis known as Cabot’s Tower. After 
some time, this famous admiral, who had previously dis' 
covered Newfoundland for the Itiiglish, departed for 
tilKiiu in search of succour, leaving Nunez dc Lara, with 
a hundred and twenty-six men, in command of the fort, 
known both by tho name we have just given, and as 
Spirituo Santo Fort. 

Nunez de Tiara no sooner found iiimseif alone with 
his men in tho centre of a wild and unknown country, 
than he began to take such precautionary measures as 
be tliougbt necessary for his protection. The situation 
of the fort was admirably adapted for defence against 
the atorigines, who had us yet no other arms than those 
which their own ingenuity liad enabled them to devise, 
and which were amply sufficient both for defecci- iind 
aggression amongst tlie various nations which occasion- 
ally met in arms one against the other on the pbuns of 
tl'o Parana and Paraguay. Their numbers, however, 
were great, w’hieh nuade the hill on whicli the tower was 
built of no small value, while the stockade which sur¬ 
rounded all the various buildings was no leas welcome. 
At the foot of the slope was a snjall plain, stretching, 
out for a mile Ixjforc It mingled with the forest, while I 
between the fort and the river, which the Indians called 
Zacaranna, and the Spaniards Terceiro, lay a marshy 
expanse, thickly overgrow'n with eanebrake and bru.sli. 
Tims fortitied, and surrounded by brave men, to say 
nothing of a small battery of c.annon, Kunez dc Lara 
might readily have been excused had ho considered 
Iiimseif impregnable; but the valiant and yet careful 
old Spanish soldier was not yet satistied. Amun;^'l 
his people were five Euroi^an women, and several chil¬ 
dren ; one of the former being Lucia !Mirauda, the young 
and beautiful wife of Sebastian Hurtado, his lieutenant, 
and devoted friend and adherent. This l.jvcly Andalu¬ 
sian had left her native town, where she was tltf reign¬ 
ing belle, aud tho just pride of her famil}', to foliow the 
uncertain fortunes of lier husband, who, smitten os many 
others were with the love of discovery, and the hope of 
falling in with mines of silver aud gold—which I’ara- 
guay and its neighbourhood was mistakingly said to 
abound in—had embarked his whole wealth in the ad¬ 
venture of Sebastian Oatxit. Tims W'as tlie new world 
peopled, posterity reaping the beneflt, which was in 
general denied the pioneers of civilisation, simply be- 
I cause they expected too nnicb, and threw away the solid 
advantages which lay at their feet, to follow chimeras, 
the fault of many in less remote times. 

When Nunez de Lara gazed upon the beautiful and 
nappy Mirapda—liappy in the affection of a noble and 
gallant husband—his heart misgave liim often tlAt tlie 
tnut which had been imposed upran liini was by far too 
aeriout^ and ftut greater precautions than had already 


* The following nwrntlvo Is taie In every detail. If we nro to 
oredlt UiehistorieflQf PamxUay.^'bc Hiirtodoa are still welt known 
in tliienos aynw ea merelututa, and iclato to tt« travoUei: with) 
priile this icMrd of their anocstore. 


suggested tl^mselves to mm were necessary. Affoif 
some thougl^ ho came to the deelsien of making a 
friendly alliaifoo with a great sjtd powerM cacigue in 
tl;^ neighbuurl^d. Accur<yng1y an embassy was |cnt, 
With much jio™ and many preseats, to Mangora, the 
chief alluded toawho govern^ tho vast and numerous 
tribe of the Tin Auez. Mangora, Battered by the liberal 
donations sent iiira, and the attention paid him hy ^e 
Spanish governor, reciprocatol his good wishes, and 
promised all that could be desired. Ruiz Moschera, 
who conducted tliis diplomatic mission with so mudk 
credit to himself: nd advantage to the station, returned, 
after four'days’ abscnec, with the above gratifying in¬ 
telligence ; to which he addgl, that Mangora would tlie 
next day Iiimseif iiay liis ^turn visit to the cxcelWt 
,'General Niinez de Lara. *Tlie worthy old soldier, Se- 
I lighted ill the sneecss of his enterprise, determined to 
receive the Varagnayan king with becoming sulcninily 
and nugesty. Tho cannon w'ere loaded; and, early on 
the auspiciuns morning, the whole garrison assembled 
under arms, dressed in the very last stylo which, at 
tlieir departure, had been in vogue in Spain. It is true 
the cloth was somewhat faded, and the worse for wear, 
while many inipeifectiuiis were, to Lora’s great grief, 
visible in the other appointments of his soldiery; but to 
a savage, uninformed eye, the asiK'ct of things was 
magnificent, and Lara could sufflcieiitiy read this in the 
cacique’s wondering gaze. Nor bad the Timbuez been 
at ail wanting in adornment. Many a streak of paint 
had been added, to their ordinary embellishments; while 
tlieir lieads, p>lucked of hair, except where the centre tuft 
stood erect, tlieir bodies pricked by flints, their varied 
eolifurs, their ornaments of shells tinkling round their 
belts, tlieir ears and liiis adorned with stones, tlieir eye¬ 
brows eradicated—.all gave them a warlike, though not 
very jlmiiible appe.arance. A grand banquet had been 
prepared in (lie princqial apartment of the fort, at one 
end of widely presided Lam, at the other Miranda. De¬ 
spite the novelty irf all they .-aw, not a sound escaped 
the Initiiins until they discovered the beautiful Andalu¬ 
sian, and then a universal exclamation brought the rich 
blood iiiantliiig to the check of the wife of Hurtado. 
'Die Tinibiicz luJ never beheld anything equal to this 
lovely apparition j for Iiiicia had added to her native 
cliurins all those which her sex know so well how to 
draw from a careful and exquisite toilet. 

The banquet prweeded, while on both sides the 
Spiuiiafdssaud^Timlmez vied with each other in mutual 
acts of courtesy, 'i'lic Indians, accustomed to their 
own simple food and utensils, were surprised even at 
the scat ty show which was made by these hardy exiles; 
wliilc tjk various arms exhibited by them excited their 
wonder and envy, their own being simply tho how and' 
arrow, and a flsli-lxmc dagger, emailed macatia. At 
length, however, the feast concluded, when M.aiiguTa dis¬ 
missed his wUtriurs, and signified his inteiiUon of pass¬ 
ing a few days with Jiis mw friends. Lara, delighted 
at the confidence exhibited by the Timbuez chieftain, 
laid hi|ii conducted to a eliamber, where he xiassed the 
night, his followers returning to their camp in the fast¬ 
nesses of the 'Tiicuman hills. Tlie next day Nunez dc- 
vpted to a foraging expedition, on which duty he took 
the gri^iti^r portion of his troops, leaving Mangora to 
the cliar^u of a dozen ipen and the fair ladies of tlio 
garrison. 'I'o this arrangement the Indian appeared no¬ 
thing Icatli, showiiigAi every i()ossiblc way ins increas¬ 
ing adiuiriitioii f.>r ree grace and beauty of Miranda. 
At length, after tlio put evening meal, wlien the temdits 
of tlie fort were all ewageJ is watching for tlie return 
of the foragers, Man^va found luniself Hone ^itli the 
wife of llurtmlo. llislusiially calm aspect efoanged at 
once; and rising from a couch oft skins which had been 
provided for him, he approached Miranda, Ad in tlie 
few broken words of Sp.atU8h, which ha<l rapidly spread 
amongst tho natives, aide.d by signs, declared his true 
reason for remaining bbhhid to be love for her. The 
. . wily chief painted in gldwing colours liis lofty positim, 
y and intimated his desire to inak| Lucia his queen. 










---ipzrr. 
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The iilariued wife, who saw Ifew carAest wm th? paasion voted g.arrisou. The Spaniards, encour^ed by tlio f 
of this untHtomi savage, and hew dreadfulbiiight be its gallant N*inc 2 do Lara, drew and defended themselves j 
consequeneea to lior and ^ slie loycd, stforo to laugh wy;li a dosjxjrate valour, wliicn drove their a^ailnnts n 
off his jimtostations; and at i^ugtli, filing his brow to the very stockades. _ But hundreds of fresh savages j! 
darkening and his bl^ck 03 'e kindling i^der the inflfi- poured in, and the whites tegan to diminish rapidly)» 1 j 
ence of disappointment, hpldly resolved/.o smother the nanibcrs. When the confusion was at its hpigh^when 1, 
Timbuea’s, hoiies, by stating how dearm she cherished the whole fort was in liaroes, tliat rose crackliog ^nd ' j 
her husband, an$ how hatefiil were th* propositions of with clouds of dense smoke to the skiM—when nought .41 
the IiidWh. Maugora, who understood not tlie iniiu- was heard but tlie groans and anguish of the dying," I 
once of a tic, which is ono of the greatest boasts of mingled with tlie shouts of victory and tlie cries of the . [ 


civilisation, and which outweighs all the fancied advan¬ 
tages of savage life, chiefly chiincruyl and visionary,* 


vanquished—Mangora rushed from tlio inner tower, 
be.'iriug in his arms his prize—the lovely Miranda.. 


Tcmaiued alone. Ills featnros were iufl.nned by rage Lara now stood alone, his faitliM soldiers being all 
uud fiiry; which feelings, liowevcr, gc.sdually gave way dead around liim, and he liiinself pierced with i«ou- 
to those of satisfiiction, as ife dwelt intently upon hopes nicrable wounds. At thu sight of the trinraphant diief, 
wbfch he hod evidently nut stblcd. By tlie time Sebas- ^wliosc savage p.assiuus had caused all the scene of desd*. 
tian Hurtado returned with Lara, he had entirely era- ^jation around, Nunez felt his W’holc vigour revive, und, 
dicated from liis eomiteiianee all trace of anger, and it dasliing furiously towards tiie king,-with one well-wmed 


was with a clear and open brow that lie iiivi(ed the 
husband to pay him a visit, with his wife, in Ins village 
on the slope of tlie Tucunian, Seiiastian eunid not 


blow' tic strctoheil blangora a corpse at his feet. Tho 
next instant he lay beside lilm. 

Ttic victorious Tinibuez, wailing over the loss of their 


refuse an oiTer made so graeefuliy, and it %vus at once king, slain in tile very nut of gaining the prize for which j | 
accepted; and not many minutes after, be related tlie be liad saerifieed so much, now took tlicir departure, . | 
arraiigi'ment, with a smile, to his spouse. Miranda bearing with them into captivity Miranda and the Other J 
tqrnod pale, and at oneo seeing tiiroiigli the policy of women. In half an hour silence and desolation reigned j> 
tlie wily savage, unbosomed herself of the whole to witliout dispute over I lie smouldering rniiis of tho fort, ; 1 
Jiara and her Inisbaiid. ilorrifli'd sit the snit, and tilled until soon tlie sneaking wolf and turkey buzzard, the | i 
witli forclHidings, Nunez, wlio blamed his own oicr- scavengers of Ainerien, came for their horrid feast. 


eaution as in fault, would have sit oiiee seized upon tlie I 
Tinibuez, and kept him sis a hostage for llic good lie- 


Flying ill circles round the spot, carefully' to recon¬ 
noitre, the latter nisulc no etfurt to pounce upon their 


haviour of his people. The eoiineil of officers, however, prey, liut gradually setUed down iii lieavy groujis upon 


dissuaded the wortliy general from so doing, siiid iiieuu- 
wliiki Mangora departed. , 

For some iiiniitlis tiic king of'nncunian continued bis 


the boughs of neiglibouriiig trees. It was evident there 
w'as still life upon tiie pbiiu, .and that the instinct of 
till* buzzard w'arned it its time was not yet come. 


attentions, thoiigli Miranda never sboweil herself, and One .solitary, being of idl those so gay and joyful on 
S. bastian, under various pretences, deferred his' jiro- the previous iiiglit rcnuiinod alive—tlic gallant, brave, 


ni .«cd visit Mniifmra. however, ap)ieared iiavc for¬ 
gotten the very existence of tlie lovely Andalusian, ns 
lie never once alluded to her absc'icq. and feceiveil tlie 
exensca of the husband in good part In thi.s manner a 
whole winter passed, when, towards the spring, provi¬ 
sions grew searee. 'file Tinibuez. who iHcasionally 
brongiit a supply, load not been st'en for ten ilays, and 
famine thre.atenei) the camp. At this juncture Sebas¬ 
tian Hurtado, with iliiiz Mose.hera and lirty men, started 
on a liunting expedition up the river, as much in tlie 
hopo of relieviug thu v^t by their alisenee, as of bring¬ 
ing in fresh provender for tliose who retyaini^l iDehind. 


and devoted Nunez de J.ara. He was (lying, it was 
true; but stieh is the dread of all the. les-scr creation 
for man, tliat not a fowl of the air, nor a beast of 
the field, dared venture tw close t,' the seinie of tho 
l.iti! eonllict. Lara luid raised himself agaimit the re¬ 
mains of a wood-pile, liis face Ix-ing turned towards 
llic river, where, on the previous day,-tlie flotilla of Hur¬ 
tado had disai>peiirod. As the old iiiaii liopeil, tow'ards 
the afternoon Sebastian, who af.ic off Inwl discovered 
the smoke of the conflagnitioii, returned with ilia men, 
and stood pale and trembling beside liis chief. 

‘My wife !’ cried tlie young soldier, gazing in horrof 


Game, however, lieing i_tlenty at some distance, it was on tlic terriblo cunsequcuccs of man’s bod passions, that 
more tlian probable the journey niiglit 1hi attended witli lay aroniid. 


PIlumciai results. iMiiiez ile l.>urii, tlierefore, j aw liis ‘ Is alive,’replied the dying Lara. ‘Mangora-’ 

brave lieutenant ami friend depart with sati^'iction, ‘lii Ida hands?'shrieked Sebastian Hurtado; ‘bcitcT 

• whicli was further eiilianced by tlie appearance, ‘.vitliin were she dead.’ 

a few hours, of Mangora, attended by thirty nien loaded Lara was 'aiisble to reply for some miuntca; and then, 
■with eatables, and a large quantity of a native iiitoxi- witli iiiueli diiliculty, he suecccdcd in giving a detailed 
eating drink. The king intimated that, kearing of llic iiecomit^f all tliat luul passed. The huslmnd, whose 
scarcity which prevailed among l(is brothers and allies, grief was excessive, was somewhat relieved in Ida mind 
he had brought tlieni safllcicnt to keep famine from tlic when he lieurd that, the ravisher had lost his life in the 
tower of Cabot until tlie return of tlie foraging (svyiedi- very inouienc of victory; and, previous to working for 


tion. l<ara, delighted at so tinicly n succour, tlianked 


when he lieurd that, the ravisher had lost his life in the 
very inouienc of victory; and, previous to working for 
Miranda’s dclivcranec, devoted himself to bis dying 


the monarch of Tueuinan warmly, and invited him u> a friend, while Ruiz Moschera attended to the repairs 
banquet, of which his own pre.sciita formed the prlneipi]^ wrliicli the fort demanded. Before night, the spjrit of' 
ingredients. Mangora and Ids followers accepted so the, old boldicr departed, and he was buried upon a spot 
agreeable an ofler with alacri^', and at dusk Clie feast still known as Lara’s grave. The husband then SUio* 
cnmmenwd. Carried aw'ay by such unusual good clieer, mooed all the survivors, and appointing Ruiz ' his 
and deprivcil of reason bytthedeeiiyrauglits they quaffed lieutenant, departed alone in search of his wflfe, .after 
of native wkic, the Spaniards prllonged their sitting leaving strict orders witli his men to intredok them- 
imtil miikiight, when Mangora g^e a signal for whicli selves still more securely, lest the ruthless enemy, 
his warriors had long been waitifc. Up rose tiie TUn- should once more surprise them. Hu went awajv' 
buez, a^ dolling lightM torrfies amid the wooden amid tiie tears and iiitieatics of all, who would hitvf 
tcoemeno^feU upon their cntettF.iaers, while thousands fain d&suaded him from his soUtaty aijd perilcgM M- 


of savages, concealed in the marsh, burst upoa the de- venture. The difficulties which Hurtado eacou^^^;^ 

------botii in tracking the retixatiog too, and in fludwg lhis“ 

♦ The writer cannot but feel that any ndvaace towards oiriUsa- food whicli sustained him OU niS, cufespriau, TU- f 

•* Mis pemonaftapertoiice never quire many pages to detail; it iiiust suffice tossy;. 

niBdo him aware of*nnythtng In unelfUlecii Ufo whioh cminler- 4.hat tbu end nf pIovpb tUvS he came in sieht of 
balMKic# the htnotanco and bnitalliy which wninTy attend ft efCVeO Usys M WIM jn SlgUS M 

IU« opinion ia (he edmo M that oxpriioM.>(l by tho editors, Mo. 329, sjr® Tiinbuez •Village, on, the slope Pt thU Tucumsn 
old aeries, In a note ou ti(i pretty title of uounun^ ^ Hills, Foot-soTO and 'weaty, thetAuxtolis ttususiid gazsn 


that at Ulu end of deveo flays he caao in sig^ht of 

t c Timbuez •village, on. the slope oC .Ihu Tucuman 
Us, Foot-sore and weary, tiie<auxiobs awbsod gazeti 
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cttrionslf on place which served as tlui pii^ to 
the wi& be'so dearly loved. Ihe vittam Was extensive, 
bein); ootnposed ttP a scries of vast she£, beneath whicir 
dwelt enthe clans:—the whole being Bunoanded bf a 
radiport of furze. Sebastian, who lodked on from a 
neighbouring wood, had scarcely concluded his surrey, 
when he Ol^rved one leave wo habitations,' at tno 
sight Of whom his heart leaped, and all his hopes re* 
vivdi with tenfold vigour. It was Miranda, .stroHing 
leisurely across the plmn which divided the town from 
the' forest. ' To call her name, to rush to meet her, and 
to be clasped, in one another’s arms, was the work of a 
moment—a moment, however, of delicious happiness 
fur both. After the first transport of joy was over, 
Sebastian drew his wife to the shade of the forest, and 
there, after seating her beside him on a fallen tree, ad¬ 
dressed questions as to her adventurer 

‘ Thank Heaven,’ he said, ‘ M angora is no more; his 
persecutions are not to he feared.’ 

* Ab»» 1 my husband,’ replied Miranda faintly. ‘ I 
have worse. His brotlicr Sinpii, now king, is as hate¬ 
fully pressing iu his ntteutions as he was liimstlf.’ 

■fhe nnfortnuate wMb then related to her grieving 
husband, that no sooner had Siripa, the reigning ca¬ 
cique, set eyes on her, than he luul at once expressed 
a wish to nmke her his wife. In the words of tlie judi¬ 
cious Jesuit who, amongst others, narrates this singu¬ 
lar history, ' Tlte new cacique, at the sigltt of Miranda, 
jConceiVed for her the same passion which had proved 
BO fatal to his brother; h(> reserved her alone for liiin- 
self from amid the littki troop of captives, .'U)d tiad tier 
at once sot free. He, moreover, informed her that she 
was not to consider herself a slave, but might aspin; to 
be queen of Tucunian; of course, he said, slic could not 
liesitato *betwcen a poor and ])Oworless husbaiil and 
tlie. chief of a great nation, who placed himself and all 
his people at her feet. Miranda had nothing to ex]>eer, 
in case of a rcfiisal, but to pass her (lays in wretched 
and hopeless slavery. She hesitated not a moment, 
howevur, between duty and fear •, slie even gave Sirip.a 
such an answer as was must likely to irritate him, iu 
the hope tliat his passion would chnngo to fury, and 
that, by killing her at once, her honour might tie known 
to all as without stain or tarnish. Stic w:ia mistaken. 
Her refusal added strength to the passion of the .savage 
monarch, and gave additional vivacity to bis actions. 
The cacique hoped in the end to overcome the rc-sist- 
ance of this noble-minded woman; and, in the mean¬ 
time, treated her witli an attention and even derotioji 
of whicli such a barbarian was rarely tliought capable.’ 

Such, in other words, was tlie extent of Miranda’s 
information, which would doubtless have Ixxiii extended, 
had the pair not both been suddenly startled from tlic ir 
dream of security by the prewnne of a dozen Tiinbncz, 
who surrounded them in silence, and carried them I c- 
fore Siripa. That potentate Wiis seated on a fipwics 
of throne. His brow was contracted ; his whole miou 
betmyed the furious passions wliich were now upper¬ 
most in his bosom. The siglit of Sebastian Hurtudo, 
whose existence he ftuu hoped alone stood botween 
him sud a union with Miranda, roused within him 
tlmughts of ttic blackest kind, and, witliont hearing 
a word the young soldier had to say, ho commandcti 
him to bo tied to a tree, and shot to death wiili arrows. 
His followers proceeded to obey his orders. The unfor¬ 
tunate husband was fastened to the nearest trunk; the 
bows were ready strung for their murderous office, 
when Miranda rushed wildly to the monarch’s feet, 
aqd with all the energy of a woman’s aifectionato na¬ 
ture, 'iSith’ many tears and many protestations, begged 
tho Sfe of hilh she loved. Siripa, at lengtli moved to 
- cbmp&sion, relented from bis purj^se, and commanded 
tliie to 1^ released and brought before him. 

Ssb)utlai^ would have thanked him, but Siripa stayed 
bis thimks with a savage sneer. ‘ 'VVldte man, your 
•life is granted jihu, but yem lose yout wife for ever. 

I ,To-taorrow you eliall depoi't for the coufitry of tho 
I Guiil^curas uukstas, my wtisln; and If, in the mean¬ 


time, you attempt to speak %te with the other, or are 
even seen la c(mpany, you both die/ ' 

With th»e '^rds he dismiM^ them, purposely, it is 
supposed, leavifi; them free, ia induce ftium to break 
through his orf^. He succeeded fnily; for both Se¬ 
bastian and Mira'^ were determined to attempt that 
very night an esewe from the power of their oppressor. • 
I’hey accordingly hastily appointcfl a meeting,in tho 
hut which was usually occupied by Lucia; and, as soon 
as darkness fell upon the 'whole scone, tliithcr ^bastian 
crept, to arrange with liis beloved Ibeir ffight. It was 
decided to take pla<} on hour before dawn, after which 
tite Hti.viou^ pair l.ay down to seek that rest both so 
much needed. But tlio wifo of Siripa, moved by 
jcakmsy, had closely watuh^ them; and hastening to 
ts^o cacique, infornietl him that they were together 
Jt'arions at the news, the king himself came to arrest 
them, ami, while still under the influence of passion, 
ordered flieir immediate execution. The fond pair 
resolved to die as they had lived—devoted and true. 
'I'hcy, therefore, dismissing all hope from their minds, 
ixait their tliuuglits on death. 8i‘bastian attempted to 
console his lovely partner, but Ills voice failed him; 
am! both sat on tho Ihrcsliold of their hut, gazing with 
glazed eye iiiiorr the preparations which were being-* 
loa'ic. It was d-iwn tre all were t’ompicted, and then 
they saw that the; Avife was to be burnt at the stake, 
while SclKiht.iun was to be shot to the heart with 
arrows. Taking osic long and hist farewell embrace, 
the faithful couplc were dragged apart, and letl each to 
their apTJoiiilcil iiliice. while JSiripa looked on with 
gloomy ijroiv and coiiiprexscil lips. Not a sign of 
j clcinitiicy did ha give; indeed ho had raised his hand 
- ns l.l'.c fat.il bigiial, wlicn'liuiz Mosclicra, at the head of 
his gallant Spaniards, an'* supported by a hundred 
Portuguese cavalry, commanded by Edward I’erez. from 
Brazil, juiured out from tiic wood, and attacking the 
Timhuc/, put ilic whole to High!. Many lost their lives, 

I and ainongbt the rcs> Siripa. 

Tims were Sebastian Hurtado and M[iranda rescued 
from the very jaws of death by the opiairtune arrival 
iiif succour—an event which the vortliy Cltarleroix 
treats as a special miracle performed by St Blaise, the 
patron oi‘ Paraguay. In a few Iiours the cavalcade 
returned towards C-abot’s Tower, wliicb they utterly 
destroyed, and then sailing down the river, established 
tbcntsclves in a safer iKisitiuu near the sea,•where they 
founded BuSnossAyres. 'I'o tiiis day there live, in this 
place, the descendants of Miraiidii Hurtado. 



lOlit^E MANN’S EDUC 


HOlisfflE MANN’S EDUCATIONAL 'lOUK. 

Sosii; of onr iv'adtrs may recollect an account of tlic 
Kaiii'.c Hans of Hiuiiburgh. wliich appeared in the Jour¬ 
nal for .'iOih .•tifgu.st )<t -.t A car. It was extracted from a 
report on edneatiun in^0m-(t{ic, Avritten.liy Mr Iloracn 
Mann, the m'itiI.h-v of the Board of Education in tlic 
state of Jlassachin-cis. Wc are glid to find that this 
renmrkaMo dix-unicnt has lunv la-cn reprinted for the 
British public, under the care -if Dr Hodgson, principal 
of Slic Mo^anios’ institution of LiA-crpool.* It ii the 
product ion Jif SItcli a mind .as, unfortpnatcly. wc see hut 
raa-ly dcA-otclNw the snbjtxt of education; one express¬ 
ing, Avc Avoiild s.iy, the highest tone of moral and intel¬ 
lectual* cnltnvc, and yc'/as careful res]icering tlie prac¬ 
tical demds of its suhjffijt, ns it is profoundly rcflectiA^e 
on general aims and realts. 

’I'lio immediate objecj*f Mr Mann in his tour was to 
describe teaching arranAiuents, and modte in use, in 
Europixui countries, Avhiili he thought might 1® advan¬ 
tageously transferred to Ms own. Tffis report ^ tliere- 
fore mainly of a practical character, and calcutetod to 
be dircc’ly useful to teachers, and all avIio have atty 
chii.'ge in educational institutions; for wjiieh reason wo 
strongly neommeud the present A'olu'.nc to their atteh- 

\ * 6tiupV.Si, Mareliall, an.l Co,, Xi^uloa. , 
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' tion. Yet such is the character of the^uthor's mind, 
that the 'wliolc reads like a philosophici^troiitise. 

A considerable portion of tjie Tolnm^s occupied with 
mrrauranda'oti the schoob of German^/which Mr li^ann 
; describes as superior to tne character/? the existing in* 

: j stitutimis of the country, but such must soon force 
1improvements iu these, whether tha governors choose 
{ or not. We cannot go into any cohiprehensive view 
1; of this subject; hut the reader, we think, may obtain 
I i some idea of the interest which tlie .suthor imparts to 
;! all his details, by the following account of the manner 
'! ill which he found geogrupliy tingiit in a Fruasian 
; j sehuol, ‘ Tlie teacher stood by the blaidc board with 
I the chalk in tils liand. ,^Aftcr casting liis eye over tlie 
! class, to see that all were ready, lie struck at the middle 
! of the board. With .a rapidity of hand which my cif 
j could hardly follow, ho made a scries of those short, dit 
' vergent lines, or sliadings, employed by map-engravers 
1 to represent a chain of niuuntains. lie haf scarcely 
I turned an angle, or shot off a spur, when the scholars 
■ began to cry out—Carpathian mountains, Hungary; 

I Hl.tck Forest mountains, Wirtemberg; Giant's mouu- 
|l tains (Kiesen-Gebirge), Silesia; Metallic iiiountaius 
Ij (Krz-Gebirge), Fine mountains (Fichtel-Gebirge), 
j j • (’i iitral mountains (Mittel-Gebirgc), Bohemia, &c. &c. 

* In less tlnui half a minute, the ridge of that grand 
'' central elevation which separates the waters tliat flow 
nortli-west into the German Ocean from those tiiat How 
iiortli into tlie Baltic, and waith-cast into the Black 
; i Sea, was presented to view—executed ulniost ns bcaiiti- 
; fully as ail engraving. A dozen erinkling strokes, made 
i, in the twinkling of an eye, represented tlie heail waters 
^ of the great rivers wliieli How in different dIretUoiis 
^ I from that .noimtainons range", while the children, nl- 
'' most a.-! eag.T and excited as though tliey hftd .actually 
! ' seen the tvirrcnts ilashiiig down the monntahi sides, 

' cried mil - 1 l.mube. Kibe. Vistula, Oder, {te. Tlie next 
ii'iimcut I lienrd a succession of small strokes or taps, 
so rapid as to be almost iiulistmgvUbablu; and hardly 
! hinl my eye time to discern ,a largo number of dots 
■ made along the nmrgius of the rivers, when llu* shout 
1 of I/mts, Vionnu, I’rague, Dresden, Berlin, &c. struck, 
my ear. At this iioint in the exercise, the spot which 

I had been occupied on the black bo.ard was nearly a 
circle, of which the starting point, or plat* where the 
teacher first Ix'gan, was the centre; but now a few 
adilitional strokes around the circumfereneo of the in¬ 
cipient CAintiiient extended tlie inounfain rafges out- 

j wards towards the plains—^the cliildren responding the 
t.iunes of the countries in whieli they respectively lay. 

i Witli a few mori nourishes, the rivers llow<¥‘ onwards 
! I towards tlicir sevcr.d terminations; aud by ai^Hhcr sne- 
^ cession of dots, now cities sprang up along thdfr banks. 

: By tills time tlie children hud become as much excited 

II as tliough tliey had Ixiuii present at a world-making. 

11 They rose in tiieir seats, they flung diit both liands, 

llieir eyes kindled, and stheiua voices became almost 
; I vociferous, as they cried out the names of the diflureiit 
' places which, under the magie of the teacher’s crayon, 

ii rose into view. Within ten minutes from the com- 
{! inenccnient of the lesson, there stood upon the black 
I! board a beautiful map of Germany, with its ijiountarns, 

i principal rivers, and cities, the coast of 6]^ German 
I! tieean, of the Baltic and therBlack Heax—dinl aU so ac- 
i curately proportioned, that 1 think only slight errors 
I would luivc been foufid had iYbeeii subjected ^to the 
\ tost of a stale of mites, A parffof this time was taken 
' tip in correcting a few mistakw of the pupils, for the 
{ teacher’s mind 8eemed(to be iwhis ear as welt as in bis 
band; ,^d {lotwithstanding tfk astonishing celerity of 
his movements, he detected!'erroneous answers, and 
turned igwnd to coritect them. The rest of the recita¬ 
tion consisted in questions and answers respecting pro¬ 
ductions, climate, soil, animals, &c. 

‘ Many of tj>e cosmogonista suppose that, after the 
creation of the wotM, and wHen its whole surface was 
as yet fluid, i\K solid continents rose gradually from be*, 
ucath the sea. Fifst the loiticst iicuk^of the Andcs^ for 


instance, emerged iruiu the deep, and as they reached 
a higher and a higher point of elevation, the rivers 
'began to flow down their sides, until at last—^the lofty 
mcuntiUna having attained their height, the mighty 
rivers their extent and volume, and the continent* its ■ 
amplitude—cultivation began, oud cities and towns 
were built. The lesson I have described was a beauti¬ 
ful illnstration of that idea—witli one advantage over 
the original scene itself, tliat the spectator had no need 
of waiting through all the geological epochs to see the 
work completed. 

* Comp.arc the effect of such a lesson as, this, both as 
to the amount of the knowledge eoiniiinnicated, and the ' 
vividness, and of course the permauemc, of the ideas i 
obtained, with a lesson w'here the scluilars look out a 
few names of places on a lileless atlas, but never send 
their iniagimitious .abroad over the earth, and where 
the tcaeher sits listlessly down before them to interro¬ 
gate them from a Ixxik, in wliich all fhc questions are 
printed at full length, to supersede on his part oil i^eecs- 
sity of knowledge.’ i 

All this must be equally new and interesting to the 1 
greater |>ortion of our public. Bo, wo thoroughly be- ; 
lievc, will bo the following account of the general con¬ 
duct and bearing of the Prussian teachers amongst 
their pupils. It is even, we would say, affecting to ' 
hear of tlie activity and self-devotion of these most I 
useful ministers, paid as tliey generally arc below the ' 
gains of many ordinary tradesmen. ‘ I liavc said that, 

I saw no teueher sitthig in his school. Apaid or young, ' 
all steixl. Nor did tliey stand apart .and aloof in snllen 
dignity. They niiiigted witli their pupils, jiassiiig ra- ■ 
pidiy from one side of the class to the other, animat- ' i 
ing, oncour.agiiig, sympathising, breathing life into less , ■ 
active natures, assuring the timid, distributing encour¬ 
agement and endearment to all. The looks of the 
Frnssian teaclier often have the expression and vivacity ; 
of an actor in a jday. lie gcstieiilates like an orator ; , | 
liis body assumes all the attitndes, and his face puis ; 
on all the variety of expression, wliicti a ])ublic sneaker 
would do, if liaranguing .a large assembly on a topic ' 
vital to their interests. ! | 

‘ It may seem singular, and perhaps to sonic almost ' 
ludicrous, that a tc.aclier, in expounding the first rudi¬ 
ments of handwriting, in teacliing the difference be- ' 
tween a hair-stroke and a ground-stroke, or how an I . 
may bo turned to a b, or a % into a te, should be aide 
to work liiinself up into an oratorical fervour, sliouhl ' ■ 
attitudinise, and gesticulate, and stride from one end of ' 
the class to tlie other, aud apiwar in every way to be as ! I 
intensely engaged as an advocate when arguing au iin- i 
portant cause to a jury; but strange as it may seem, it | 
is uevcrtlieioss true; and before five minutes of such a -i 
lesson had elapsed, I have seen the children wrought up i. 
to an excitement proportionally intense, hanging n{X)n . I 
the taacher’s lips, catdiing every word he says, and i l 
evincing great elation or depression of spirits as they j| 
had or boil not succeeded in following his instructions, i 
Bo I liave seen the same rhetorical vehemence on the 
part of the teacher, and the same interest and anima¬ 
tion on the part of the pupils, during a lesson on tlio 
original sounds of the tetters—that is, the diflbreuce 
bctw'ecn the long and the short sound of n vowel, or ' 

the different ways of opening the month in sounding 1 

the consonants ft and p. Tliis aeal of the teacher en- i 
kindles the scholars.^ Ho charges them with his own j 
clcc.tricity to the point of explosion. Snch a teaciier 
has no idle, mischievous, whispering chAdren around 
him, nor any occasion for the rod. He does not make 
desotetion of all the active and playful impulter of 
cliilohood, aud coll it peace; nor, to wroure vtilln#la 
among his scholars, does he find it necessary tet ride 
them with the nightmare of fear. I rarely saw a , , 
teacher put questions with his Ups aRme. He seems so 
much interested in Ida subject (though he might hare 
been teaching the same leniion for the^hundred or five .> 
hundredth time), that his whole bodv is in motion— 
eyes, arms, limbs; all contribatiiig to tne Impression he 
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dosires to make; and at the end of an hour, both he 
and hia pupils coiiie from the work all glowing with 
excitement. . « 

* Suppose a lawyer in one of onr courts were to ]dead 
• an Important cause before a jury, but instead of stand* 
ing and extemporising, and showing by his gestures, 
and by the-energy and ardour of his whole manner, 
that lie felt an interest in his theme; instead of rising 
witli Iiis 'subject, and coruscating with dashes pf geniiu 
and wit> he should plant himself lazily down in a chair, 
read from some old book, wiiich scarcely a member of 
the panel could fully understand, and, after droning 
away for an hour, should leave them, without having 
distinctly Impressed their minds with one fact, or led 
them to form one logical conclusion—would it be any 
wonder if he left half of them joking with each other, 
or asleep ? Would it be any wonder—provided he were 
followed on the other side by an advocate of brilliant 
parts, of elegant diction, and attractive manner, who 
shnu^l iwur sunshine into the darkest recesses of the 
case—if he lost not only his own reputation, but the 
cause of his client also? 

Mu Prussia and in Baxony, as well ns in Scotland, 
the power of commanding and retaining the attention 
of a class is held to he a xiiw qua non in a teacher’s 
qualifications, if he lias not tiilent, skill, vivacity, or 
resources of anecdote and ivit sufiicieut to arouse and 
retain llic attention of his pupils during the nccus- 
^toineil {leriod of recitation, he is deemed to have mis¬ 
taken his luilling, and rcoeives a significant hint to 
clninge his vocation. 

I ‘Take a group of little children to a toy-shop, and 
I wiliiesB'their outbursting eagerness and delight. They j 
1 need no stimulus of badges or prizes to arrest or sils- | 
j tain tiielr attention ; tliey need no quiekeiiing u>' llieo- 
I iacnities by nxl or ferule. To tlie exclu.sion of foes! and 
I sleep, they will push their inquiries, until shaiie, cnlour, 
qiviiity, use, substance, both external and internal, of 
’ the objects around them .are exliausted; mid each child 
will want the showman wholly to hlinsclt'. Rut in all 1 
the hoiitidless variety and beauty of nature’s works—in 
tliat profusion and prodigality of charms witli whicii i 
tile (ircator has ailorncd and eiirielicd every jiart of ins 
creation—in the deliglits of aiTeelion- in tlic ecstatic 
joys of benevolence—in the ahsorliing interest whicli 
an unsopiiistieated eonseicnec instinctivi ly takes in all 
I qm-stions of right and wrong—in .all these, is there not 
as much to challenge and ooniin.aiul the attention of a 
little child as in the curiosities of a toy-sliop? When 
us niucli of human art and ingenuity sliall have been 
expended upon teauiiiog as upon toys, there will be less 
(liflercnco between the oiisl-s. 

‘ Tlie third circumstance I mentioned above, was the 
licautiful relation of liarinony and alfcution which suh- 
I sisted between teacher and pupils. 1 cannot say tliat 
the cxtraordin.ary tiict I have mentioned was rpt the 
result of chance or accident Of the probability of that 
others must judge. I can oiilyssny that, during nil tiic 
time mentioned, I never saw a blow struck; 1 never 
heard a sharp rebuke given; I never saw a eliild in 
tears, nor arraigned at the teacher’s bar for any alleged 
misconduct On the contrary, the relation seemed to 
be one of duty first, and tlieii afiTection, on the part of 
the teacher—of nfi’ection first, and then duty, on tlio 
part of the scholar. _ The teacher’s manner was better 
than parcutul; for it had a parent’s tenderness and 
vigilauce, without the foolish dotings or indulgences 
to which parental affection is prone. 1 heard no child 
ridiculed, sneered at or scolded, for making a mistake. 
On the contrary, whenever a mistake was made, or 
tttere was a want of promptness in giving a reply, the 
.expression of Uio teticher was that of grief and disap¬ 
pointment as timugh tliere bad been a failure nut 
merely to answter^e question of a master, but to com- 
Xdy with the ex[>cctationS of a friend. No child w-as 
• iliscoiicertcd, disabled, or bareft of his senses through 
fear. Nay, generally at the ends of the answers, the 
teacher’s practice is to •encourage lum with the ex* 
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clamation, “gi 
check him 
“no;" andtbii 
every degree of ■ 
tioifand regret’*] 


id,” ‘•‘right’V'whoUy right” Bee. or to 
his slowly and painfully-aeticulated 
done with a tone of voice that marks 
'us and minus in the Scale of apprqba* 
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t of day, lo hunt tho ilrtT, 

'honl Murray >\iih hiiuthu Koar; 
(lien Till liib IxidinK Nh'p shnil Unow, 

Tilt' *inini>ho-'] herd hln ; 

And s^iviMiry himiU'li and antleni tall 
SUall (trace tO‘niorit)t\*& banquet liulL 

Lord Murray leaikMli on hi»h.irv*, 

A Uith‘ hiiUil lyh enurst*; 

Two loving eye4%ipon him burn. 

And mutdy )>ltad forsuift return' > 

* ] 1 !« hidy staiuU to siHf him go. 

Yet i>tu]idint$ ntakoH diqiarturo 

‘ Go haek' -nj dame,’ f.oid Miu'ray oaid, 

. Vrho wind blewit ehilK on lliy head; 
'^*f^baek m1« thy huwrr and resf, 
I'dL^lmr]! fho nioriiiitfr ha tiiy hivast. 
f}i> ttWl thy hualthfl < liaigo i»n thfO, 

Ftir Mike of lum ihoii's«t me/ 

lord Murray )k.i|nopH by tlio brae, 4 

lli 4 UiintMiicu*v1lo>v ii]t the Tay, 

Wlntre Tiimni«jblikc n hoyden f^rt, 
oVr the Ay with ()iddy whirls 
FnlU In Taya f>llcnce<l wife, * 
And fiinki^ her nisden oaino for life. 

I#or«l Murray ridea through Ithrry'B dcM)» 
'Where beetling hiUn the torreiit |iua; 

And as ho ln«)heth bridge imd ruck. 

The eavei reverberate the Hh«tok, 

Far as the eonott of Bcn^y-Olo, , 

IhiU o’er Qlen T^t tholr Blioduwi^ throar. 


MRS OGILVV>S niGHLANO MINSTRBIsSY. - 
In an elegant small quarto, beautifully printed ahd cm* 
bellished, appears a collection of romantic poems, under 
the title of A Book of Highland Minstrelsy.* The author, 
we understand, is :i young married lady, of Scottish 
parentage and connexions, residing in London. The 
poems chiefiy relate to traditions and superstitions of 
tku Scottisli mountains ; and strikingly beautiful |ioemy 
§»ey are, with hardly an exceptioa Mrs Ogilvy has 
evidently entered cordially into the wild and melancholy 
spirit of ^hc Gad; she has been most industrious in 
gathering tiicir fading legends: their dreamy super- 
uaturaiitics have laid powerful hold of her imagiuaUon. 
Tims prepared, her rich powers of poetical expression 
havecnablcil her to present a volume which every reader 
of feeling and taste must, we think, appreciate—a re¬ 
markable exception from the forced fruits and tiresome’* 
uonveutionaiisms of iliu common literary mind of the 
day. 'I'lie attractions of tlie volume are heightened by 
truthful and characteristic drawings from tlio pencil of 
Mian, Altogether, it is a very dcliglili'iil book—an 
i.<Mie from Nature’s own ever fresh and .genial press; 
and i| it does not meet witli large success, both in north 
and south, wc shall be iipu-h surx>riscd. 

In gl.anoing over the volume for the sideetion of ex- 
tracte, wc feel distraught among the claims of so many 
fine things. J’lic Hhrift of Jdiwt CampMI, as a sjK-ci- 
nien of the .stignly tragic ; the Parting on the Brig, as an 
cMunple of mournfu*/domesth feeling ; the Vow of Ian 
Lorn, as an old tradition admiridily versified ; and many 
(ithm, call for special notice. Rut our limits condetiin 
ns to one subje d, and that of course ought to lie as 
generally cliaracteristie as possililc. AVc thercCire pitch 
upon a piece entitled Aon/ Munay, in svliicli wc think 
many of t)ie graces of the book are combined ; for it is 
at oiici' a narrative, an illustration of a superstition, a 
refi‘reneift<MH‘agtiful aifcctions, and a liappy specimen 
of iioetical expression :— 
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OrMt epurt wai hl^. and wohby 
TIio &obU»t of the bstd were 
Till, worn with cbou, Ibe himter 
At evening on a nioMy.bonk i V 
And m bis Mvived with pod. 

Ilia i^irlt Reseed ue ftdlitiidcw £ 

A aUrery mlat the dicitAnoe hid, f 
And up this valley gently slid; f * 

While, softened, through Sts cufiaSn white 
Tike lakee and rivers flaaiiod their light. 

And crimspn mountalTis of the went 
Cushioned the sun upon their breast. 

IluBhed was the twilight, hirdawore dumb, 
The midges ceased their vexlilg hum, 

And floated homewards in thofr sleep; 

AU silent browsed the stniggiiiig sheep; 

K*en Tilt, sole tatUer uf the glen. 

Ban voio^*sd in LoiO Murray's kon. 

An infant's ery \ such hails at birth 
The firaC-paiii^ feeblo breath of cartli; 

Ipord MtUToy btaiteih to exploio, ^ 

But there is atilinCHs n» buforc. 

Nothing he see.i but fading skle!i, 

The L'ohl. blue twuKs, the stars' dim eyes, 

The heatlier nodding wearily. 

The wind thtd ri^eth dri only; 
it was a fancy, ihmktth he; 

But it hatli broke his reverie. 

In {'losing night ho ridel h hack, 

Ilia heart is darker thnn his track; 

It is not i^iiscionce, dread, or fhanu'^ 

Ilia boiil is stainles'i as his name— 

But bhapeltsh horrors viiguely eroi^d 
Around hhii, black as tliunder'Cliiud. 

Mo spurs his horhO until he reach 
His cuhtic'sheitofaged beech; 

His lady spod him forth at xiiorn. 

Hut silence hails his late return; 

TSe Uttlu dog tliut Oik hei^wailn, 

Wliy mils ho nhining at the gates? 

liord Murray ivondvrsut the gloom, 

1114 halls di*bertcd os the tomb, » 

And oil along the eorridon, 

Against the windows swing the ilrs; * 

Oiused, is his hwly's dotir '•h*' stilndb. 

Too weak to ope it with bin haiid>, 

Vot burnteth in ho knows not how, 

And looks upon his lady’s brow. 

Bhu lay ii|.M)n. their bridal bod, 

Her gulden trcsiivs roiiiul her fthed, 

Her eyelids di o|>j)ed, her lips njiort, 

As if still sighing forth her heart, 

Hut erdd and white, as life loidci*d never, 

Fin Ufu hod left that face fur ever. 

f "fi 

On her bomm Iiiy n chili), *' 

h'liuibeil with Mloep w lieieJn it Mnilcd— 

,Sloop of birth anil ijcep nf iloiith, 
ley I'beeb and warm yoiini; breath, ^ 

Itiwy bubo and clay-ivhitv mother V 

Stilly laid by one another, 'l, 

Tl'.e nur«', a woman bowod with yeais, 

Knelt by the Iwd with buraliiia leani. 

And wiiileil o’er her wliow cuily blnoj;! 
filio tbiia had nliiturod for the lumb. 

A piteoua aiyht it witf, in n, >lh— > 

The lit ing ago, the iieriahed j outh. , 

* The way iaIooK,'at laat alio said; ' 

‘ Oh, eorrowinn lord, the way in dread. 
Through marali and pitfall, to the rest 
Mml keejia for thoac who nerve Him best; 

And unto man it ne'er was given aSs 

Tu win with ease the joys of heaven. , * ^ 

f iW ***' 

But Mary, queen beside her son, 

Biioh grow fnr wpnian'a auit^ hath won 
iKeiuembering the manger | ide, 
iler ivmgH of virgin motherK^od), 

That blcsstii most uf mortiy they 
WhusB life, Ufe-g^lng, Ooiy away, 

Ifa k^ns of purgatory knwg 
tXhe d»per in that deep if .pose, 

. No harsh delai.'S In upper air 
Abe mother, birth released, must boac; 

'for angels near her waithig stand. 

And lift her straight to God's right hand. 

No masres need ye tor hor,<ioul. 

Round whom the heavenly ocmiers roll; 

Pure as the ba]to she bore this day. 

Her elae in (swa were washed awayg 


To win hbn Ilfc ’twas her* to dto. 

And she shall live in houvet^ fo^aye; 
Palo In our sight her body lies, 

Her soul is blessed in Paradise 1* 

Lord Murray's voice took up the word, 
* Iler soul Is bless W, praise the Lord 1 * 


WAGER& 

Thsuk arc three leading kinds of wagers—tliose dc- 
aigned to settle a differenco of opinion on a question of 
fact, those spcunlnting merely upon a doubtful future 
event, and those in which sonic feat is undertaken under 
a forfeiture. All are alike contrary to rationality. It 
may even said of some wagers tiiatthey are Inunora). 
For instance, the second of the above eJasses is merely 
u variety of gambling, and therefore not one wotd cab 
1)C said in its favour. Those, Again, which involve 
danger to tiie person of oue or other of the parties are 
utterly indefensible. 

There are sonic things in the history of this absurd 
practice worthy uf being noted. Casuists and legis- j 
Intors have diiibrcd very much as to the way in which 
betting should lie reganied in public policy. The gone- | 
ral inference to be dniwn from the various arguments 
addiu-ed on both sides of Uio question is, that it is 
lawful, unless the object of it bear upon private wishi'S 
ur criininul actions. As, for example, when, having 
wagei-i-d that such a person will die at such a time, the 
desire of winning, and the fear of losing, makes the 
bettor desire, or perhaps iiastcn, the death of that per¬ 
son ; or wlien the wager is to he won by cither the 
coniiuissiuii of crimes, or the causing otiicrs hi amimit 
them. 

Tlicrc arc other examples of unlawful w.vgcrs in which 
injustice and fraud arc inclnded. Injustice, when, of two 
bettors, tlic one is certain, the other uiiccrtaiu of 
winning; fraud, when a party engages, by evil means, 
or by equivoques in terms or intention, to perforin any 
action—as in the (ailcbratcd wager of Cleupatra wilii 
Mark Anthony. CleiTpatra invites Anthony to aiipper, 
anil wagers tliat shn alone will ear, at one meal, a sum 
, equal to )j.SO,729, 3s. 4d. Anthony, seeing nothing ex¬ 
traordinary, begins to rally the queen on the frugality 
of Iier table. She makes no reply, but detaches fruiu 
her ears two }>earls of great price, one of which she 
throws into a liquor prepared for the purpose, by wliich 
it is speedily dissolved, and swallows it in the presence 
of kliinutius IMuucus, the chosen arbiter of the wager ; 
and as she is about to do the same with the other pc.-irl, 
Plaucus snatches it away, exclaiming that she bad 
already won. 

Tiio wager ni Asclepiadcs the physician was not less 
extravagant lie wagered against Fortune that he 
would never be ill during his life, under penalty of 
losing the reputation lie hail acquired of being the most 
fan>on%,phy8ician.of his time. It is tiue that be won 
his wager; for in fact ho never was ill white he lived, 
having dietl from a fall in extreme old age. 

In several states wo find that various kinds of wagers 
are prohibited, some of which are of very little conse¬ 
quence. At Borne it is unlawful to make wagera on 
the death or exaltation of the popes, tmd on idle pro¬ 
motion of .the cardinals. In several republics it is also. 
ibrbidden, under heavy penalties, to make W^ra 
without the permission of the magistrate) at 
on the election of persons to fill the public offices; a.t 
Genoa, on the revolutions of states and kingdoms, ibe 
success nf military expedHlons, purposed matrtages, and 
the departure or arrival of vessels. Bugnion mentions 
an ant of the parliament of Baris of IfiB9, which msite 
unlaiMiil to make a pregnant fbmale '^e of a 

wager. 

In ancient Borne itwae forbidden, by the. bw.Htia 
and the law Cornelia, to bet upon the Bueoeeq, of,un¬ 
lawful games, or of any game whatever, with Hie exc^^^ 
tion of those in which cdisragc, address, and bodib^ 
strength wereito be tested s in which cases the bStto 
were accustomed to place in thd hoods of a third patty 
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ilio sigijct rings which they wore oh thek fln^s, aa a 
gage or pledge. This deposit, whUih hehl the place of a 
stipulation, rendered wager obligatory, and pro¬ 
duced an action at lawwhich proves that conslgn- 
yienhis absolutely, nouessary 'to'make «ie engagement 
valid. I'iie terms consighuieitt and wager sire used 
indifibrently by lashers. Tbo etymology of the word 
wager, or gager, wnidJ oomca fironi (pige, shows that 
wagers Ore not considered serious conventions, uidess 
the gage has deposited. 

llowovet; where address and Ijodily strength arc con¬ 
cerned, the ws^r is obligatory, even though the gage 
has not been deposited: and this is tlie exception to 
the rulp; for the gage or stidto is properly the reward 
of the address and danger incurred by the subject of the 

wager. Thus tho Count de-, in his wager against 

the dJuhe de-(which ho won), even though lie Inid 

not consigned, would, if Iieliad lived, have had an action 
against his adversary. In ancient Greece, Ute count 
would have borne away the prize in tlic liorst* race at 
the Olympic games. The following is Uic liistury of 
tills wager:— 

Tim count liettcd 10,QuO wowns against tlie duke, 
that in six hours lie would go twice, and back again, 
from tho Vorte St Denis to Chantilly. He had his 
wliolu body tightly bandaged round, and a leaden bullet 
in hi.-i nnmth to refresh him, by keeping up a supply of 
nioisl'ure. Belays of liorsus were disposed from space to 
space, and every embarrassmeut prevented tliat iniglil 
iit the least retard his progress. The swiftest horses 
were cliosen. A clock was attached to the Porte St. 
Di'iii<, tt> m.irk tlie time, lie set out with Hie sliced of 
an arro.i, and in n moment was out of sight Never did 
man cleave the air with such rapidity. On arriving at 
cai.'li r<.'l'iy„without alighting, he sprang from one hor- 
on III the other, arid continued Ills flight. ITc arrived at 
the I’lnte St Doiiis, having performed bis four courses 
('ightcen minutes before the appointed.time! lie .said 
he was still able to go to Versailles to bring the king 
1i<ling.s (if his success. All liatlicd in ])(^^Hpiration, he 
was put into a warm bed, and, live montlis aflerwurds, 
died from tlie etlcets of (his etfort. This nobleman, 
remarks the narrator of his exploit, deserves no praise 
for having run such a race. All that can be said of 
him is, that he would have made the best post-boy in 
tite world. 

Another wager may be mentioned, the wildness of 
whieli Was the cause of great excitement at the time it 
was mode. 

Tlio year 1726 was so rainy, that it seemed aa if the 
fliasl-gates of heaven were opened. All the rivers over¬ 
flowed tlieir banks, to tho great prejudice of commerce. 
Tiiere were some superstitious persons who aiiuouueed 
a second deluge. A Parisian banker named Dulliot 
liaving remarked that it liad rained excessively on 8t 
Gervuis’ day (I9th June), persuaded liiinsclf that it 
would continue to rain for forty days. The niotivS of 
this opinion was a proverb current among the iicoplc: 

S'il ideat le jaurde St Gervals, 

U ploiil qaarauto Jours apris.’l' 

Infatuated by this opinion, and being on that day 
in tlie Cafe do la Uegence, near the Pidais Itoyal, he 
entered into conversatiou with some persous on tlie 
Bubj.aet of the ineesaant iunndatdons which were destroy¬ 
ing tho hopes of a good harvest, and exciting appre- 
henaioue 01 a very great rise iu the price of corn. 
BuiUot observod -that there winiM be more cause for 
alarm if the rams contanoed for forty days longer, and 
that he.wao ready to wager that this miafortano was 
inevitable. TUshvilprc^ostic was bat badly received 
by thiMe present, w^o ipqaked omu what be fbundCd 
it, ‘tarn sure of it,’ he confldfiD% replied. ' hat any 
, one bet agalpst me { I ain ready to put down »iy s^ke.’ 
lie tiien tlirew some luuis upon a table, to excite the 
curious, and defy the jncredaloua. As hU speech was 
...... .. ..—- 0 -. . " ■ ' ' ' ' ' — 

* k It Min to ot tierrab' dv, it wiU tain fiif fortyaftar- 
watda ‘ 


not very lensible. .aevcial- pers^ relhaed to enter tho 
Jiata against bioAbut others, more luteresteil, flattered 

f y tbo hope of rraning, put down stakes to the samo 
mount ns he dujjL The money was depaslk'i >•* tJ'® 
liandsiof the coffil-house kcejxir, ond the wager re-^ 
gistcred in the follwing terms If it nrin little or 
mueli during forty ^ya from St Gervida’ day, Bulliot 
has won; 'if it disctltinue raining even for ono %ingle 
day during the forty days, BulUot has lost.’ * 

This wager irritated the cupidity of. the whole cafe, 
who were eager to appropriate the touis iu which Baliiot 
so abounded; so tha^ idter having staked against all wlio 
would bet agajnst himf and after liaving emptied every 
purse, lie demanded, with a sort of insult, if tlicrc were 
any others ready to oppose hhn. Believing himself 
sur'i of victory', he proposed tc«those who had no money 
to f take their gold-be^ed canes, gold snuff-boxes, and 
ollFer valuable jewellery; wliieh were duly appraised, 
and placed in the hands of tlie same depositary; for 
all whiuh he put down full vidue in specie. He even 
eousentud that those who iiail neither money nor jewels 
slioiild dopo.sit their Holland shirts, against which ho 
uImi consigned tlieir value in money. 

The contagion of this folly imving spread abroad, the 
next day hroiiglit a fiesli ndniiirccmcnt of antagonists, 
wlio presented theinselvps at the same cafe to put down 
their stakes against ItuHiot. But hit money being at 
leiigtii exhausted, be offered those new-comers bills 
payable to the Unrer, or letters of cxciiaiige. As lie 
was in good repute, ami hiui always honoured his en¬ 
gagements, ilia proposal was oceepusl. He gave bills 
and letters of excliange to the amount of nearly SO,OUO 
crowns j all wliicli were likewise deposited. It might 
he said of BiillitiC tiiat In;, was alone against all, and 
tii.ii if lie won, be would make the fliiest Iniui in the 
world; whilst tlie whole trixip of his adversaries would 
be ruined by llic itieleniency of tlie weather. 

J‘'ame, as usuAI, added new embellishments to this 
story, as she sj*il it on from em- to e«r, through city 
and cmirt. Kvery one Vas anxious to sec this extraor¬ 
dinary man. Tlmse niio knew him by sigtit, pointed 
him out to tliose who did not. His (Ximitenance was 
attentively observed, and eyes were opjtitfl wide upon 
him. When asked why lie was so steadfast in llis 
opinion, he alleged the proverb before mentioned, whiuh 
the iKsiplc have lulopted more for rhyme than reason. 

A nobleman of high rank jestingly said, that^f Bulliot 
won, lie slnmld he tried for sorcery ; and that if he lust, 
lie siiould iT lud iff bedlam. In fine, he was the subject 
of every eoaversatinn. The comedians, ever alive to 
Hie whim uf,«iu liunr, acted him in the several theatres. 

At lengt.0 in spite of the proverb, tlie windows of 
heaven we:|f closed before the expiration of the forty 
(Liys. The euffeu-hoiisc keeper and tlie other dciiusi- 
taries accordingly gave up the stokes to those who had 
w'oii. 'I'lie bcareisi of the bills and letters of exchange 
had not the same luck. Bullitt's relatives caused him 
to be interdiuted as a prodTgal. 

Several cd' the bettors, unwilling to engage tlicmselves 
in a lawsuit of such doubtful event, returned their 
bills and letkrs of’exchange; others, mure avaricious, 
einbiirked upon the stormy sea of the courts. The suit, 
wtiiun was fJriM brought to Hie Chatelet, came at le.nglh 
before the i>aw |ipei it. The bettors, wishing to put the 
best face pus.sihl?%pon theii*chiini, said nothing about 
the wi^r. They only ^presen^pd that they vrere 
merchants, who had acc^ted the bills iu questipR with 
cuufldciice, on account ofVic established credit of Buie ^ 
Uot, who had hitherto sntiCed all Us creditors; that, to 
oppose to their clmm the^tcrdictioa of tbe^ debtor, 
who was not bound by tbanmtcrdiction at .tbo tiyie of 
his eugagoroent with thenff was to violate the public 
faith; tiiat, if creditors could be eluded iu tbi^.way, 
foreigners would lose all eonfldonce in us; finally, that 
the good faith of commerce, which is the soul' of it, 
required that the merchants who had given value for 
those bills, having no reason to distrust Bulliot, should 
bo satisfied. BuUiot’s brother, who ha^boeu appoints 
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his guardian, made the(/trath dd fully apparent by pre> 
sumpHrc proofs and the date of thu oilfs, ttiat, at the 
: end of 1726, a verdict was returned nr the defendiint, 
I aanuUing.all the wagers. * / 


|| ^ .BUSINESS HiVBITS. 

BT A «XH OF BUSINK8S. 

Tms is the title of an article which appears in a recent 
i number of the Bankers’ Magazine*—a periodical of merit 
I and utility. Desirous of making the acquaintance of n 

I man of business in a literary capacity, wc sat down to 
' the Mrueal of his article witli some aridity, and were 
; not disappointed in finding another, in addition to in.any 

II proofs, that respeotablu «Mterary and senentifle atti'in- 
j nients lure by no nicaiis iiicomi>ntiblc witli tliat mitiii* 

I festation of talent commonly 3])okcii of os ‘ well adapVed 
I to business.’ Tim sentiments of the writer, are dearly 
I and well exprcsscil; Ida style, as niiglit w expected, 

I Hiore precise than showy, and direct rather than attrac- 
I tire. Tlie best recommendation, however, that we can 
i' give to tticm, as well ns to ttie medium (lirough wliicli 

they originally appear, is their partial transference to 
• our columns—a transference wliieli may at the same 
■| time gratify a number of readers curious ns we were 
, to discover wliat sort of a portrait a man of business 
' I wonKl draw of tlic habits anil acquirements of liis class. 

'Setting out w'tli tlic maxim, tliat all habits are ae- 
I quired, and that t habit,’ in its ordinary aeceptiition, ini' 

;; plies that peenliar manner, practice, and conduct which 
> I distinguislies ditrerent classes of men, and every man 
I from unotlier, our author tlius iirocecds with Ips sub- 

I jtet:— 

] ‘Tlic phrase “buHincssliabils" .applies to men who live hy 
the exercise of their intellect rather thim hy their niaiiual 
labour; who do not engage in oiil-duor oecnpnlions, but 
follow ceriaiu prorehsioiis—sneh as the law, hanking, and 
tho higher mereaiUile deiKirlmciits— to tb' duties of wliith 
I tliey require to ho liaioed and udueiited from an e.irly 
period of life. Tliesu dutii« can only he clllciently and 
1 hiitisfiictorily disdiaiged hy a daily seclusion, for eerlain 
i hours, from domeslio and other cares, and from llie ]ile;)- 
! snresand eiijojnients of tin- woild. They call into I'ver- | 
I rise many of the liigber qualities of ilic mind, and exact 
I eondnument to tiiu dusk and tlie coimting-liousu ; and 
dunnand agrca,er or less aeqn.aintanee with tlio operations 
‘ of our owp minds, the characters and pursuits of others, 

I the laws and practices of nations, ttie ealrulatiou of I'anHos 
i and consequences, as well .as the knowKdgc'offiigures and 
; accounts, 

I ‘The conventional arrangements of 80oie*y have pre- 
I scribed tlie hours and ndus of business as w-eU as of labour 

I —regularity in tho observaneo of which forii\. one of the 
uiimcrous avenues to snceoss. T’articnlar dupl.rUnents of 
business have also [larticnlur periods whin they must be 

■ attended to, ami every department has a purtiouhir nian- 
! ner in which it must he eondueled. 'Dhis is csarntial to 
\ rrgnhirity and clearness |u working out the details, and 
I prevents any confusion and hliis w-liicU might otlierwtsc 
! result. 

‘ Kvery man who .aims at bueaudng a clever ."{nd sueccss- 
). ful man of hnsiness, must also exhihil a regular and be- 
,' coining lino of cmiduet—he must have a character for re- 

I I guJarity and attention to his duties—lie muaLdeny Id nsolf 
!' m a great measure, if not entirely, to thu^any frivolous 
! > and extravagant pleasures aqd aniusemg^ti> with which mim 

, of the world contrive to abuse and destroy the time and 
I talents God has granCed themi He is shut up dl’riug the 
, greater part of the d.ay in his ^uuttaig-liousu and office, 
^ ^and perhaps can only commtm^ on hour or two in tho 
' mornings and evenings for rcljp.alion mid healthful exet^ 
else. Thii^. meUiiKl aAd rcgu/.rUy which is demanded hi 
I his at^tibn to business, iuarasibly, and in some nteasuro 
i necesMiUy, forms and conftrgis his private and domestic 
i Goiidnat. * * The iuttueneo of tlicse business habits 


i; Tcgnlatee oven the thoughts and optniom $ that is to say, 
I indnees a more systematic mode of thinking and judging, 

I. _ ______ 
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and assists more largely in the development of the moral 
ami intelleetnal {lowers, than is perhaps dono by tliu iu- 
tlucnco of any other worldly habits. 

* Besides being regular and punotnal in attendance on 
his duties, it is desirable that a man of business should, hf 
a man of strint moral integrity. This is of indis|naisablu im¬ 
portance ; although, unfortunately, it docs not necessarily 
follow tlie possession of hnsiness haliits. Many inrn of 
oxcullcnt hnsiness liabita are known to be utlerljr devol<l 
of all principle of moral rectitude, aud of that integrity 
wliioli is as important for tho maintenanco and advinioe- 
m«mt of troth, as for the safe-keeping of our own and onr 
neighbours’ property and good name. One-half of tlie 
evils, the ronfiision, and niishndentnndiiig which prevails 
in the world, arises from the snimrcssion and {lerversion ef 
tlic truth—fnini a selfish and jealous distrust of theaetions 
of our fellow-erenturcs—and from a desire to ovciTeacli 
and rise above them. But tli.at principle of moral ri'cti- 
tude, more espceially alluded to at present, as essenti.al to 
the cliaractOT of a man of hnsiness, is comprised in the two 
coinni.ands, “Tlion shalt not steal,” “T'hou shult not hear 
false witness.” Uis sueccss depends mnoh upon jhc ex¬ 
tent to which tiieso precepts are observed, llis cliarneter 
rises and fiilts in {mblio' estimation in projiOTticm to tho 
acknowledged honesty and ujirightness of his dealings ; 
and aitiioiigh lie may, for a pericKi, be n|i{iarrnt1y sneeesn- 
fnl ill a career of fraud and chicanery, tlie cifcct of such 
Niiceess is Imt to oceelerate and render more signal his 
filial ruin and disgtaoe. While there may be some deiiiirt- 
ments of business in which strict moral integrity forms no 
essential ingredient of character, tlicre are otlicrs in whieh 
it is nitogether iniiispensnlile—as in hanking insfitnliun... 
Here great rt'giihiiily .and attention must lie <‘(>ml>iiied will; 
sterling lioiiusty and integrity; aud it is aeoordingly ,'tnioiig 
the mi'll euin{iosiiig this class of society that these virtues 
are to ho found most extensively md most strongly dis- 
{il.'iyed. Here it is that we find men most tlinrnnglily iie- 
(innintcd with .all the business traiisaotions, and often with 
the {irivVite arraiigeiiieiits, of their fellow-inon ; wiiose li|i8 
.are as eompletely sealed as if they were in the niii'.t {iro- 
foniid ignomiiee ; wiio have daily and hourly {uisHiiig 
through tlieir hands hiincIrcdM and thousands of {tinmiK - 
the .nail), or eiqiital, or industry of others--without eM-iting 
one eoietoiis or dishonest thought, oven althongli, ns is too 
nmeh the ease, they themselves en.ioy hut a iiare eoinpc- 
tviiey. 'i'hexe .are virtues that elevate •and .adorn iiiiiii.m 
nntiire, wiiile they are, at the same time, indisiiensahli; to 
the welfare and ordiT of society. 

‘In udditiou to regularity and atlentinn, and strict inoral 
integrity, the possession of latsiucss haiiits im{)liea .also the 
pnsKesNioii of a certain mental iq'titude for i-ondueting 
iiiishu'ss. Ther,' are, it b' true, some departments of busi¬ 
ness that may be diselmrged by persons of very small 
mcnt.al endowment, whose work is eom]>ariitively that of 
inaehiiii'Ty, where all that is required is sinqily attention, 
.and tlic exi-reisc of tlielr {loiu Men arc found employed 
by hundreds all over the kingdom, wlioso ocoupation re¬ 
quires no mental exertion wliatevcr—wlio arc to lie found 
at tlieir places every day as regularly as the striking of I he 
clock—whoso oflieu attendaneu is {umctnal to a moment; 
I'Ut whose minds arc free from all carp aud onxieiy ns re¬ 
gards the working out of results, and who, in fact, undergo 
no mental laiionr to alfect tiicin. Yet they arc all men of 
strict hnsiness haliits, without whose rioso attention and 
regular service, mec.lianicai thougli it be, the atlairs of tho 
world conM not lie carried on. 

‘ Krom tliose wlio an- intrusted with the higher dcjiarl- 
inents of hnsiness, however—who have the management 
and oondneting of estahlishineuts—there is at once re¬ 
quired and displayed a higher order of mind, or at least 
a greater development and exorciso of tho mental faciBties. 
* ■* Tho chief intellectual qualities that ought to accom¬ 
pany good business liabite are, a sound understanding,'qnick 
perception, |iroin{it decision, and fimincBS in cxooation. 
The two latter .arc iinalities which every man must pmetise 
and Improve for himself ;'lhc former are'natural endow- 
m^ts, which men do not {lossoss in common—^wliioh arc 
strong or weak in different men, but oapablO of being more 
or less strengthened and improved by all. ■ 

‘ llicro arc great varieties of chiiracter 'and dts|>osition 
among men of business, as well os grOat mrioty of natOral 
and acquired talent; yet all may be men of good business 
habits. Borne ihoii are quigk, bn8tUrigprett)eaB''~Always oh 
the fidget-r-rash, and precipitate; and arc, in consequenoe, 
frequently getting into fiilto and difficult i^ltions. Others 
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arc alow, cautioua, suapidoua, be^tatbig: and in eonatant 
foar and anxiety aa to the effects and probabilttics of tkeir 
acts. .Some are dull, heavy, slow of perception, yot cl'r- 
oiimspect and judicious; others arc quick of comprehon- 
siori, ciieq^eiic, and decided. It is in!>|)OS8ihlo to say what 
tlcacfipiiuii of character or disiMsitlon ta most to bo rcooni- 
uionded or approved ; liocansc it is often found that men 
of !i particular character will succeed to admiration in a 
])ot>ition for which our previous knowledge would leave us', 
to cMiiisider them unfit; while others, whom we should 
have deemed the very 'best adapted to certahi situations, 
are found to l>o singularly unsuccessful and unfortunate in 
them, iliat aptitude wiiich men czliibit for Uiifcrcnt 
departments of l>usiuuss, is whiit they eitlmr tkisscss natu> 
r.ally, or what they Iiavo acquired by a TCgnliir course of 
iraiiiiiig. The reason why one man succeeds I>i'tter than 
another in a partioular situation, is no doubt, in plain 
language, that he is butter fitted for it ; nut tliat he is a 
better man of business—tbr, in point of fact, tliere may lie a 
very groat difference' in the degree of their business qualifi- 
catimis, and even in tlie rectitude and integrity of (heir 
respcclivo characters—but simply because his qualifiear 
tiims iflul disposition ai-c of tiic 'Icscriptiun best suited fui 
tliat particular place. A man with talents and qualifica¬ 
tions cuiiiicntly mlaptcd to disoiiargc the duties of a parti¬ 
cular business, will not succeed hi one place, just because 
bis chufiicter does not suflioieully luanuoniso with that of 
others by whom he is surrounded, or necessarily hroiiglit 
iiitii contact; but another man of inferior t.-ilents will 
succeed to admiration ; and the reason is, just hceaiise his 
ideas and disposition arc more in unison witli those around 
^liin. Still, the guncral requisites of a iii.'in of business, the 
posHessiuii of liusiuess h.ihits, however iliesu iiidividital 
ca-es may vary in quality and degree, are indispeiis.al.le to 
qualify everj mail to enter upon, and succeed in, tlie pur¬ 
suits oi business. 

‘To these may bo added the eultiraliou of a ]>leas3U( 
and c.gveiwblo niumior. Mneh of a m.an's success i" tlie 
ivorld will depend ti|H>ii Ids maimer. 'I'here isnoHiiiiir that 
•■realeH a more unfavoiirablu impr.;shiuii than a rude, hasty, 
iiiiperions, op iiiicourtcous manner. A silent, reserved, 
Iiaiinlity disposition, when comhined witli good jiiornl cli.i- 
racter, may in sonio instances obtain for a man tlie elia- 
raeter of wisdom, but in general it does not gain him 
friends. A imui who is courteous and obrniim; in ids man¬ 
ner, will always c.niciliato more favour than one wlio w 
solleii or reserved, altlioiigh the former may re.ally be pos¬ 
sessed of very little wisdom in roin)>ariHoii with the latter, 
'idleiie.ircr men apiiroarli to fi-ce.aiid lUiri'served iiitercoiiise 
with cacli other, the mure siuoutUly the alfnirs of life aji- 
Jiear to move forward. It is a law of our nature, that tlie 
more .igrenaldc we are, the more gratilieatioii we experi¬ 
ence. This we find deiiiimstrated in eiir daily intercourse 
witli the world, and it is then-fore of iinmense imiMjrtaiioe j 
to a man of Inisiness that, in addition to his other qualili- j 
c-ition.H, he should study to acquire an iigrecablc and con- j 
■ riliatory nianiior. • 

‘ It is an old remark, hut by no means a just otic, tli.at a 
{ man who wishes to snceced in any department should de- 
I voter himself to tliat alone ; tliat it is impohsildo for a pei-- 
sou to attend successfully to more callings than one. 
Thus, in resiiect to business, it is said a iiiuii sliould ifevoto 
himself exclusively to that; and that if he due.s so, lie eaii 
IsavR no lime, or at least ought nut to Kavo any, to occupy 
his mind with anytliiiig ciso. Others, again, assume tliat a 
m.au of business, from tlie very nature of tlie. traiiiiug wliich 
Ids mind receives, is mitit for anything else, lie liecxiiiics 
either a sort of macliiuc, that ran simply write and cast up 
figures and aeesmuts, and who ha3 no prospect or aspiration 
heyoud tliat occupation, or his mind runs so mneh in one 
current—is so cramped, eircamscribod, and tied down to 
ttie counter and the desk—that tlie moment hr engages in 
.anything el.se, he beoomes unfitted for his owu particular 
and original ocoupation. 

‘ It is not difilenlt to perceive that these objections are 
not based on truth, and cannot be borne out 6y facts. It 
is tnio that a large mgjorily of our young men arc appren¬ 
ticed to the dhsk, or chained to tlie oar of business, fit a 
Very early age, before tliey Iwve roouived any pmiicrgener.'il 
education^ and ate thus in a great degree deprived of tlie 
means of instruotioiC They have few opportunities of im¬ 
praving their minds, of inorcasing their knowledge, and of 
. cultivating an aoiyiaiutimce -^Hi the arts and sciences; 
and they fall into a sort of Iwbitual routine of thought and 
occupation, eating for uotlijing licyond the observanoe of 


those daily duUrs firom^whiob^hey derive the niciqis of 
subsistence, Y^hero are many bright esoeiitions to this 
rule. Many of m most eminent men la literature and 
isclonce have spru .V from ainyng men of business—have, in 
fact, been iiien of iiccllent business habits. Ne doubt the 
possession of mcrel|ushiei>s habits imposes a regularity ana i 
restraint, a ccrtainninifonnity and preciseness upon the ' 
outwanl yiondiict, vliich may to some extent induce a | 
corresponding habit »f tliouglit and feeling. But this will ; 
not impair nor destroy the intellectual camicity, hqwevor i 
much it may favour a narrow, and even dc^aticat train ‘ | 
of thought. On the coutnary, it can bo readily understood I 
bow a man of regular and ordinary habits, of a correct and ! 
perfect knowledge of tusincss, must, from those very cir- ! 
cnmstauces, fto iictter fitted than most other classes of 
men for distinguishing himself iji literature and science. ! 
Ilia mode of (hinkiug will partake more or less of that svs- i 
(static and orderly oliaractef which distanmishes iiis>; 
h^iiicas avocations. lie will he more inclined to aim at 
clear and distinct views, and to resolve liis ideas into prac¬ 
tical and Ireful tojiics. If he does soar into the region of 
fiction or romance, iiis sketehos, his pictures will he clear, 
vivid, t.angible, and lie will not readily do violence to rcasuu 
or commuii sense. 

.‘Thislcails to the observation whioli is sometimes met 
with, that a literary man eau never be a good man of busi¬ 
ness ; blit it is an oiisurvation not founded in fact, and is 
refuted by vlaily ex]K'rieiicc. Mental superiority is at alt • 
times a source of jealousy to weak .and vulgar minds. 
Ifothing harniouises more witli their natural dis;>ositioii, 
than to detract foom, and nideavour to destroy, iutellcctiial 
merit. All men of superior intellect, or of meat abilities, 
.are the envy and seoni of the small fishes who are obliged 
to follow in tlieir wake. These sentiments are either 
c.\j>rcssed ojienly, or conveyed in covert insinuation, or 
liroiigljt into exercise by endeavoura to disapis>int, thwart, 
or ruin tlieir olijcet. 

■ It is .a fact amply verififld by numerous illustrious I'x- 
amples, alive iiinl dead, tliat gre.at literary and scientifio 
abilities may be cutiibiiied with excellent, nay, superior 
business h.abits, S<iiiiu distinguislied men of business of 
the jircsciit <bay are men who also rank high in the world 
of letters. All iiicuw^ll he d!.--) <!-*ed to admit, that the 
greater tin- degree of iiitdligciice possessed by any iudi- 
viiliial, the more useful lie is likely to become t.> himself 
;<iid Olliers. When vve engage .a clerk or apprentice, for 
tiistaiiee, we pre'"'!' a youth vilio is ficlive ami intelli¬ 
gent to ..no vvlio is ieinirant .and stiq.id. The higher tlio 
degree of intellectual ability and {icrsonal a.ldrcss lie dis¬ 
plays, the more wc. appreciate the extent of usefulness ho 
is capable of rendering. The b.aiiie ])rinriplc holds good in 
all higher .lepartineiits. Tlic intelligent apprentice be¬ 
comes, in icuuq^c of time, the learned and enlightened 
iiiereliaiit.Siaiiker, bari'i.ster, legislator, judge, or lord clian- 
eellor. Ilil enlarged knowledge, his eiiltivatcd and refined 
uiiderstaiidgig, do not impair, but still fartlicr extend and 
render unw illustrious, liis capacity for business. Ills 
great distMetion is at leiigtli the just reward of tlic culti¬ 
vation niiiT improvemcnl of his natural aliilitics; and how¬ 
ever much it in.ay excite the envy, can never incur tlio 
displeasure of any- but the weakest and most frivolous of 


ARIkSIAN >VEl.LS IN LONDON. i 

Dorixo tlie late session of p.arlinincnt, the hisbop of 
Lor^oii, wl^c advooati.ig the in-ccssity for tile biiilJitig of 
new cliiiiaiJ’iciyjii the iiietiaqsilis. slated licit its,{H»piiIatinir 
increased .at*tW^utc of ;«t,0U0 .niimally ; an increase that 
requires a proportionate luiiltiplicalion of all that contri¬ 
butes tij tlio comforts aiA eonvenfoiiees of life, (freater 
<iunntitics of food and doling will ho wanted vtery*year; 
more houses, involving ^ extension of streets and tlipV« 
rouglifarcs; and, above fA a greiior supply of water, to 
quench the thirst of tlio wditional number of throat.s, as 
well ns to lay an ever-wid^ing surface of dust, is to 
be hoped tliat the now selicmc for tl8i erection a^d work¬ 
ing of ]iublio fountains will he continued ami eXti-uded 
until Isnnlim may ho as usefully embellished with j/Us 
rfVaa ns eontinciital eitieiq of vvhioli theji arc generally 
considered the chief ornament. The initi.ative, as is pretty 
well known, has been token by the fennation of two foun- 
\ » * 
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tains, with laiKo basins, ii^Ttafiilgw Square ; the water for 
which, instead of being supplied from aWfi of the tinmerous 
oompanics, was obtained by boring, OKthe fbnnation 
Artesian n;eU». ' / 

' Jn J unc last, Mi^Faradhy delircred tfoctntu at thd Royal 
Institution on the subject of these w ills, in which he ex¬ 
plained and illuBtratod the practiealMetails of the boring, 
and allowed that the London public' must look to the ac¬ 
cumulations of water-underlying the London clay for their 
chief supply of the pure element, fbr drinking and otlier 
domestio uses. In inquiring into the geological relations 
of the waters lying deeply below tb.' sarfaoe, he described 
tho soil upon which Iswdon is situated its particularly 
favourable to tho rcatisa^un of this means of raising water. 
It is composed, in going frq«n above downwards, of a Ii^or 
* of gravel of moderate tliiekness ; then an enormous bedSof 
plastic clay, known, in geology, under the nwne of Londim 
elayj beiioiitli which Ho calcareous marls, gravel, sand, .ind 
freestone, (iiicoeodcd by massive strata of eli:ilfc‘; tiio whole 
tiiiokness, from tho surface to the chalk, varying from '200 
to .')00 feet. It was further explained that, wherever tho 
s,siid and chalk crop oat, or rise to the surthee, they must 
absorb the water which falls in tlioso t>aTts. This water 
percolalcs downwards underneath the clay, and, finding no 
mode of escape, accnmulatcs in the fissures of tho chalk, 
ready to msli npwiirtls through any opening which may- 
present itself, a 

‘ Tho property of water to seek a level when it h.as de- 
scendiid between strata concave upwards, or between in¬ 
clined iieds of stratified rock, naturally accounts for tlic 
success <if tho Artesian o|>era(ion. If two b.ssins be hiqi- 
posed diflerent strata, placed one within .aiiotlicr, .'I little 
distiinec apart, and water be {)OiiTud between, and a small 
liole lie made in tlio bottom of the Inner Imsin, the water 
will rise in a jet a very considerable bciglit, ;ind exemplify 
tho nat’.ue of these springs, and mnitipicing the l>asins 
would afford on idea of tliosc different springs found at 
varying uepths, and of cqu.all) varying (|ualitics. If, in¬ 
stead of tlio concave form, tin yilane of the strata be sup¬ 
posed to dip, the water, seeking the lowest {mint, and 
pressed by that which is nearer tlie surface, would cr|n.illy' 
rise, and form the Artesian well or spring, if the strata were 
imrforaled at their lower levcL** 

_ The general mode of constructing an Arte«i.in well is by 
first digging and iirickuig round to a certiiin dr)il1i, de¬ 
pendent on'the nature of tlic soil, as in an ordinary well; 
from the bottom of this the Imring into fcio Idwit- strata of 
sand and chalk is commeiiced. In <irdor to n-event the 
llow of any water into the opening, except tliawrom these 
fuirticular strata, flie bin-o is lined with iron tiiaes, whieli 
eoinplrtely shut out all ])crcoIations except tlnvL .from tlic 
main source. Two borings were smik for the w oV.s in Tra¬ 
falgar Square—one of which ts in front of the National 
Gallery, tiic other in tyrangu Street, iiimiodistely in tho 
rear, botli being eonneeted by a tunnel (formed of liriek 
laid in cement, <! feet in diimieter and .WO feet in length. 
The Imring for tlio deepest well V'^wtrated to a depth of 
feet, the lower portion of wliieli, jiassing into tlio elm Ik 
13.1 feet, is not fined with tubes.i- * 

A contract was next made with Mes-srs Kiiston and 
Amos, who furnished the plans ami eonstrneted the works 
—engine-house, tanks, and eistems in OnmgB(*<trert-**bv 
whioli they ggreed to work the engines for tc^oiirs every 
day, supplying 100 gallons <rf water pgpanlTTute to the 
Barracks, National Gallery, OlBee of Avoods and Forests, 
Admiralty, Horse Guanb, TreasnVv, .Scotland Yard (Xfices, 
Whitehall J^ard Offices, India Bonxl, Downing .Street, and 
Houses of Parliament, In additionffb .WO gallons }»er minute 
To*the fonntalns in the square, & tho sum of L-SOO per 
annum; hoiqg jUst half*lhn siib previoiudy paid to the 
water companies wlm snpptictV'tbMo depi^inciits. The 
wliole e^iense for sirtking the|[vells, erecting the engine- 
house, lining down tiro inahis and the pipes to the toun- 
talns, was not quite li.!>000. 'The water of the fountains is 


* Encyciflpedladhetroiiolltan*, vid. xxv. p. 1J83. 
t The well sunk throe years since at Crenelle, bust Paris, is 1860 
feet in dopt^, and throws up 160,000 gallons of water every twonty- 
fout hours. • ' f ^ t 


constantly running the same roiihd of duty, lieing pum^ied 
out as first as it returns from tho basins; ,^e supply of 
100 gallons per minute is obtained fmtn thO' deepest well; 
wliieli, at tlio end of the ten hours, is not lowered more 
than nvo feet under tho rest level. With la Utile anoro 
power in the machinery, the oontracton are satisfied that 
tlic supply might be increased to five times the present 
quantity. 

Not only has an important economical advantage tioon 
gained, but the quality of the water is fur snperiew to that 
supplied fur the oonsninption of the inhabitants.geuetnliy. 
The presence of an alkali ia shown, liy its turning red cab- 
bage-waU-r bloc; a reaction duo to tho carbonate of soda- 
of wliioh it contains a notalilo quantity, from 16 to 34 
per cent, of fho total proportion of saline matter held in 
snspension. Mr Faraday found 41 -5 g^ns of solid matter, 
.among which was a small portion of lihte, on evaporating a 
gallon of the water. Tlie excess of soda renders it ex¬ 
tremely soft, and jiarticulariy usefiil fog domestic purposes. 
It is at tlic same time very apeealile to the taste. This 
sneeess, luid tho eertitiido which the known natural cou- 
.stitntlon of tlic soil affords for procuring the sBnie qpautity 
(if water, and iii ns great ahundanee as may bo desired, in 
all qnnrters of tlio onpiml, baa given riso to ibe idea of 
carrying out tho practice either by new independent com¬ 
panies, or by nonenrrenoo with tbosc already existing, « hcr- 
cver a sullieicnt number of cousumers may bo found willing 
to contribute to tlic cxjiense. 

ProfeSbor Faraday stated that the water rent of 2000 
Ilduses would Rullicc for tlic practical carrying out of the 
pl.in, inclusivo of tlie oniamuiital addition, already alluded 
to, of a public fount.ain. In Berkeley Square n well haft 
been sunk, from wliieli water is lifted by a liiind-pnmp, for 
the use of the inliiibitaiits of that fkshionabie loc.'Jity; but 
it was sliow-n tiiat ati outlay of LlilOO in tlio neechsary 
m.-ieliiiioi-y, iVc. would Imvc prodiiecii a supply of water for 
i,..T)(l aimiDilIy, wliieli now costs L.7U0, without a fountain, 
that migiit liave been embraced in tho other seln'me. 

('on.sidering tiie raiiid spread of Ijundeii, and the eagei- 
ness with wliieli new hiisiness onterpriscs are seised upon, 
it id not improleii.lu that Artesian wells may beeutne eom- 
mon, and tints give to the uielro{iuIis wlint its inllabitnntH 
hO iii'ieh re<|iiii-e—pure water. The ideals not altogether 
new, for it .appears tliat ‘an endeavour was made In ltl34 -S 
to foini a “ Metropolis Pure Soft Spring Water Company,” 
to supply tliu existing eonipanie/i witli tlieir requisite 
quantities 1>y Artesi.m wells of great magnitude; wliich* 
failed rather through defects in tlie provisional eomniittev*, 
tlian tiiruugh any demonstrated im|)raetie:iliility in their 
views, whicli had licen entertained ten years iirevioiisly, 
and formed tho subject of an unsiicccssfial company in 
lti-2.5.’* A rcnnarkable objection lias been made to these 
nndertakiiigs, wliich can only be explained by the prevail¬ 
ing igiiuraiieo of tlie princijiles of tlioir action. It was s.sid 
Unit they would soon drain the wells sunk in the I.ondon 
el.ny, wliieli can only give hack tlic water gained from the 
snri'-ieefwliilc the Artesian wells derive tiicir supplies from 
tlie rli.sik, where tlicre is not the slightest communication 
witli the clay. Sueli was tlie prejudico in this particular, 
tiint It formal complaint was institnted ag.iinst (lie new 
well Trafalgar .Square wliilc in course of boring, as liaving 
('.rained the ncighhoitrliig wells, even before it had yielded 
» single drop of water. 

Alter ills .able exposition, Mr Faraday exhibit^ a simple 
iipparatus, designed to demonstrate a new {iroperty of the 
Jliiiil rein. It is well known that water, in escaping from 
an orifice of any form, docs not king retain that form, but 
variiw with more or loss of irregularity: this is euUed tho 
M/iiractinu of the wre. It occum'd to the inventor of tlic 
apparatus that this contraction would bo accompanied by 
a dimltmtioii of volume, wliich would eonsei)uently deter¬ 
mine, in a close vessel, a diminution of pressure snfHcient 
tjO cause a smaller eolumn of water to rise from below, 
under tho ordinary pressure of the ntmosiihero. To effect 
tins, water is made to descend in a tube opening into a 
glased box, in communication, by means of miotiiep tube, 
with, a reservoir of water below. As soon as..tiio valve 
wliich fircvehls the descent of tho water is opened, the 
stream rushes into the box, contracts) produces a certain 
vacuum, when it Is iwmediatdy scon that the water from 
below, which was coloured, to render tile oxbmlmcnt more 
striking, asoends, and mingling with tho aescending ob- 
lumn, fiows out with it thsough the osciape-tuhe.' Tlio 


* Jonmal, Btatistlcal Society, vol. vIB. p. UA, ’’ 
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leoturer stated, in oonelusion, that, from tba. result of Jito I Iw crltiolsed and sold I J 


oxporimcnts, it was probable that the piladple n 
certain oMjjw be eoonomioally i^pited to praeth 

jioBes. 


;ht, in man * who pays ^ rent' has t<f waflc, perhi 
^ l»nr-, jnUds, wtib a ceiwh Incbgiiity round one of 
sand the disloyal, wse ktiavc,,lil8 owner, un 
__ divers base expeAnts, from behind or lal 


tlm right honiranible gentle- 
t<f waw, perhtm tot several 
' round one of fils hidd less ( 
his owner, urging Wm, after 


^ '^AN IRISH flO-PAIB. , . „ , 

m la •! xr x classio musu of piewnd sausagr, not, oven, iron-knit.'or 

iProm«»D<xdyNe,c».-\ brine-tubrin fitting ^rsc recitef. .. V' 

1m order to enter into tbo scene of an Irish pig-fair with The fair is held usually in tlio ordbsry market-plae^ 
llio proper spirit, it is requisite that tlie reader, besides being in Itsoif no more than a market, except from the d^ 
encouraging a iiiirtliful dis^sttlon, and a love for the study nity and importance, and, we may add, contumacies exs- 
of character, should possess a dnly-instruotcd mind on cer- citmnent of tlie cliicf thing sold. There arc a fow pooV 
tain precursory principles and facts of the subject now stalls for the huckster »r pedlar trade; ono gambling turn- 
pro[s>scd to be treated. It will therefore be necessary to about with halfpenny sfokos; a little stage on a cart for 
offer a few rcmaiks on the character and the oiroumstanccs the hoaxing sale of good-for-nothing liabcrdathery; no 
which have oombined to form and establish the cliaracter sliows of any kind, no toys, and only threo' most unattrae- 
of an Irish pig. ti^ stalls for stalc-louhing caktw and commonplace ginger -1 

Horn in the wannest nook of the peasant’s domestic biyml with no gilt upon it, nor even the shmin^rown 
clrele - in the very bosom of bis faniily, w'o may say—an tarnish wiiicli is the only .iduiissible snbstitute. The fair 
Irish pig begins life undrr tlie must flattering nircuinslanccs is devoU'd Jo bigiicr purposes. 

wirieli could be imagined. He may, indeed, be said to suck Wo have seen tlie pig in his dumesiio circle, and have 
flattery with his luotlVcrk miik. His briiiging-up hatli a cmufltoariglitundrrstandingofhisinvvitableclmracter— 
.smack of royalty in it. As everything within the iinmc- the pampered creature of circniustancts. From his earliest 


: i Irish pig begins life undrr tlie must flattering nircuinslanccs is devotr'd Jo bigiicr purposes. 

' i wiricIi could be imagined. He may, indeed, be said to suck Wo have seen tlie pig in his dumesiio circle, and have 
'i flattery with his luotlVcrk miik. His briiiging-up hatli a coiue to a right understanding of his inevitable character— 

.; .smack of royalty in it. As everything withui the iinmc- the pamiicred creature of circniustancts. From his earliest 
I diate range of ius experience is made suiiservieut to liini, infancy lie was Uic helr-apparcnt of the grossest egotism, 

.! both in ras)icot of hie noeda and his hiimonra, he natiiTiilly sflfishiicss, and jgiioraiico. Now. let the reader of this 
I iiiul inevitably comes to the conclusion th.st he i« tlie iii»Rt historical, phi]osoi>liic.sl, severe, yet not unloving sketcli, 
important jicrson in existence, luid tliat tlio world w.-.s imagine himself, if he can venture such a thing, in the • 
made for hw use. Ills motbor wos reared uinidHt the kriuc midst of tlircc or four liundreil pigs like these! Three or 
i illii.sory impreshions. Tlie Wlioio object of the faniily he four hundred untragcil country nobles, partly driven, and 

lives with is to fatten him, and do him honour. In fact, ]iHrtly seduced away from their cabins, VRuials, and liaro- 

' lionoitr and fat react iqion each other, and he is crowned uial bogs, and hero iiascmblcd in public. Bo it understood 

, 'With favour in proportion to his obeso dviiioiistratiuns of they are not in a drove, not under any discipline, not in 

having liern graciously pleased to receive the oflVriiigH of any degree even of swinc-lierd order. No man dares to 


Ilia limeble servants. . . . exercise his whip; notliing Imt a thin, playful, smooth 

■| Tlio pig takes h’is me.als with the rcM of the fiiiiiilj, switch occasionally. And as for dogs!—I sfiould like to see 
■1 whom, at beat, lie rpg.irds as hi.s poor relations. lie sits ;i dog sliow his face among nobility, and under e.xasiierating 
■! down witlj the circle of tlie fiiuiily hoard (often, lilerailv. v fir.'iiMst.'iTiees: lie would bt; tom to pieces, and trampled 
I board for a plate), and eats witli timn from the ssiiu de.Ii, into mud before tbeir wrath. They are not here, in any 
' i fi'oin wliieh Hiey usiiaily select for liiiii tlie largest potatoes, sense, ‘ a clrove’ nor a ' herd,’ but r.aeli one asserts his own 
:| Iiist.nice8, it is true, liave been known where a disloyal individual statoiof mind and p.ission. This may bo defined 
' peiis:int 1ms endeavonred to tieraunde the i>ig to eat a linv as a slate of eojial indignation, rage, and the worst sus- 
1 1 ]iotatn peelings luaiilicd up uUU tlie rest.; but siTdoiii uitli pieions all fusing togcthoi. The i.igs have found out tiiat 
11 siicpcs'.. Par mofe eotniiioii is it to give tlie pig loine- Mime miseiiief is intended t«tli“ini T’hoy have, in Ihclt 
tiling in addition —sucii ax iwirridge, bran and cake, and brusque way, laid tlicir iienda together by tlirces and 
cabbage. Not lueroly is tlie pig lietter fed than tlie insi- fours, mid the convietion Ims spread among them. Tliey 
aaiit, with his wife and cliildren, bat in scieral distrie.ts it have liti-i-illy bec-uc wild licasts, .snd ’ ke wild beasts do 
is the only animal that is siilUcicntly fed 'i'liis is more they beliavo. 'I’liey snarl, and Mpicak, and scream, and 
esperi.illy the ease in Sligo and Koseonnnoii. 'I he jiig, yell, and groul, .sml utter curses, and gnaali. and foiuu at 
meantime, knows iiow matters stand, and is quite aware tlie iriontli, and liite, and lirawl, and rusli, snouUforemosk 


Ilf hia own iniisiitanee. If ho liapjiens to be euiiiiiig in lit undei 
tlie door of the eatiin at the siiiiie time tli.at oiio of the legs i 
eiiililren is coining out, lie tries to make it np|M-ar tlut striigj 
there is not room eiiongh for inith, and giies theciiilda two I: 
iinneli witll bis shoulder in iiassiiig, like a surly brute wlio stant 
Would grow), ‘fiet out of tlio way--don’t you sco »«t up in 


tlie iriontii, and liite, and lirawl, and rusli, snouUforemosk 
under the wlieels of eart«, or iietweeii tlic most crowded 
legs of men. -'Hicy are broiiglil back in vaiw; for they 
struggle, ajd ehrio^, and giiasli, and hurst away; and when 
two by aeildeiit meet suddenly face to face, tliey seek in¬ 
stant ri'Iietwf tlioir feelinas by a figlit, to wiiicii they ataiul 
lip in lion-.'id-uiiieorn fashion. Wliile tliiis they gnash 


Coming!’ A traveller in the provinces told me tli.at iie and liite, b hind eaeli one yon see an oxeited pensant, cm- 
once overheard a sort of dialogue between a peasant girl bracing tK- loins of Ids warlike jsirk, in anguish lest tlie 
.. ■ ■ iee sboiild be lowered ill the buyer's eye liy the unseemly 


and the pig of tlie liouse. The pjg li.ad alweonded, or at priee 
le.aat had not rctnruwl All night; and tlio girl, wiio Imd been disflgurements of battle. . . . 

out searching for him since daybreak, was now iiringing Rut who arc tl^p buyers of all these alarming pigs? Be- 
hlin lionip, repriiauiiuig him with bis ingratitude asstiiey Jmid liim standing there, with one band in his pocket, the 
walked along—the pig returning a sort of grudging aequies- finger of the other band pgintir^^ eontcniptuously at a very 
ecneo to each touching interrogatory. ‘ Didn’t I always good pig. He lias a sliort iMcfii in his niniith, and smokes 


16.181 had not rcturued ftli night; and tlio girl, wlio Imd been 
out searching for him since daybreak, was now bringing 
him lionip, reproauiiing him with his ingratitude iis»tiiey 
walked along—the pig returning n sort of grudging auquies- 
ceneo to each touching interrogatory. ‘ Didn’t I always 


- - ■ ‘?i .... 

! praties, and leaves, anil warm mash, and often gone with- and^iir. as, moreover, a tongue to niateli it—wily, | 

out a meal myself for yon—cU, now?’ said the pig; wouTd-l>e-vT{‘ji, overl«:aring, false, untwliiig, and dishonest. 1 

blit tho^tdgingaeiiniesnciice did in some degree partake flc is evidififliimi agent in the matter, and gels a pep- I 
of an ‘ On, don’t bother Jit«,’ 'And woiiidn’t t always do eentage. Tins oBRes a elevin-screw of him. U is not his j 
my duty by you—eh ?—wouldn’t 1 ? How eonid you have own miuiey lie so rnlgarUr displays to daazio the eyes of 1 
the h^t to leave your otm home—eb ? Will I tell yon poor Put, and make Uimifateh at The first oifor, bqwever j 
of ail ytalr ingnititnde, cli ? ’ Ou^ said the pig; meaning inaileqnnte, as it is siirMtu be, first or last—unless Put! 
ill t,hU dase, ‘Well, I don’t care If I da hear about that.’ liapiK-im to b(> very shariwideed, wliieli sometimes proveM 
What shonld am education liko flifa nmdiiiii. V Wliiit ti> bn 1 lie ease. In aeileiV. howeSer. lie bos little clionec ' 


of ail ytalr ingratitude, cli ? ’ Ou^, said the pig; meaning mmieiiunte, as it is 
ill this Case, ‘Well, I don’t care If I da hear about that.’ liapiK-ns to lu' very 


conld bo 
creature 


paiiqiering of body luid mind produce ha tbe eborai^i of worth more, and refuses. A iitUc hailing crMic^and die 
the imUyidnai ? I speak it witli regret in the pnwent case biiver viiitlug yet further eOntempt on tlic pig in ^icstion. 


It bcuiah groM, morose, solflsb hog I 
. imagine, oh, read^ i—^if. after wi 


—what but» btulaH gws*. morose, solflsb hog I walks carelessly, scoffing and smoking, in an oj^iosite dircc- 

Now then imagine, oh, readCT t—^if, after 'what has been tion, and immediately commences a negotiation touching 
said, thou oanst Ipta^nc such a tmng—thttt the day nt other pigs. The buyers aresmanifostly m Ickgito ■with each' 


at has been 


length arrives when^ia pam^red pig lias to lie taken to other; so thatalthourt thepo is some oonqiotition, it is not 
the fair, whether he la gi^onsly pleased or not, there to j Ikir competition; and the scrow aud pyssurc of a ^ret 






I monopoly of the ninrkct is at woik. If the peasant docs 


may offer less, and nsually docs. The Csasant looks after ■ 
I' the careless smoking screw who is now#}busily engaged m 
, litflo way otF, affecting to lidvo quite iiac with him.' Jlo 
I looks—lie begins walk towatik liiifi—tho buyei«walks 
j away—^tlie peasant follows. Again re addresses him on 
tlic sul:iicct of his pig. In the end, thieorew has him at his 
own pdee. Now and then, howoverCtho poor ifc:asant ro- 
pents his first demand, and holds to it with melancholy 
lirmnesa llo speaks in a sad voice. Ho knows tho fair 
value of the pig, and a^s it. Uc cannot obtain it; imd yet 
he does so want to sett the pig. 

, Tho only ‘ ftm of tho fair ’ is the ifg’s invariable resistance 
' to tho examination of the buyer’s hand, witif the perversity 
of tho hnycr, after he is held fast, in }H!rsisling to feci iboso 
I parts where Ite is least far, instead of those parts wiiich arc 
j ( most plump, and to whieii'with ludicrous anxiety aiul’^’o- 
, qnence, the ja'afe-int in vain etideavonrs to direct the hnyjir’s 
nttmition. Amidst this the pig often crouches <-I(>sc down 
! to tho ground, and scnMins willi ail his migid. Pcrliaps, 
i however, ho may bo docile from cunning, amrsomc finesse 
I in Iiis mind, in which case ho only holds down his licad I 
coyly. Rut geucmily he is in a r-age, and has to ho soothed 
and scratclicd, as bo sits up ou his lianuches with a savage i 
. I unappcasalile oountcnaiice. 

! At length a iiargain is made complete—a pig is sold. 

' ' Tim Iinycr marks him with his especial mark—sumo mark 
witli sciHsorlincs cut in tbo bristles, some with red oeliro, 
somowitli black chalk—aiid ostentatiously displays inuncy 
wliilo paying, and talks of nmeh more. A poor,’lit tic old 
., woman in rags, and with a small, paie face, conics meekly 
. j to listen, and is attentive to tlie talk of ail tliix money. 

I Slic goes away very humbly, but seems all the Iicttcr for 
wltat she has heard. A deplotablo ballad-singer, more 
: tliari iinlf-naked, fills np any temporary diniiuuti;in tliat 

i may occur in the noise of tho fair. 

I • « 

i On tho outskirts of tho town, peasants arc seen driving 
sold pigs to the buyers’ carts or quarters. You may know 
J to a eerliiinty by tlie man's face and air if he lias sold tlie 

II pig accoiiUng to ids previous mind. N'lJt often will jou i 
,| SCO a salisfied smile lurking round liis(|iioutIi, but tlie 

comers drawn straight witli disamsiintment, as be looks 
I down reiwoaelifully at the iiig for having misliciiaved liiiii- 
11 ai'lf at the fair—in not rendering Iiimself doeilc to t lie 
I buyer’s fingers, mid more outcrtainiiig in all lii.s u.atural 
1 bliuidisliinents. 

A fiddle sounds from a litllo coffee-siioji in the fair. All 
I; flic business then is done. Tlierc is a crowd yonder, at 
,, one side of tlie m.arket-pIaoe, standing in a circle. Is it a 
1 i a fight—npt pf jiigs, but men? W'liat oeciisions the dis- 
turlxiiice.^ No; it ran he no fight—no disturbance; fur 
I . everybody is .standing quietly, and sileifily toof and there 
1 ; is one man who has a very sad face of'sorr/w and iicr- 
\ plexity, as though he had lost something. Pteit u.s aje 
I , proach. 

„i I _ AH is explained. Upon several x>lanks and^-nlf a door 
I i lies some huge form, covered over witii a la^e, coarse, 

. whilo slieut. _At one end, licyond the covering elotli, tliero 
aiipears a quiet hoof stichiiig out like a iiointcd moral; 

: i ami at the other end tlie tip of it jiale iSloiit, with a eriiii- 
j I sou stain in the nostril, pathctiaally pokes furtli. It is the 
j j Roman emperor wlio, a brief hour ago, Mt with terrific 

I countenance in the middle of the fair. A deutl has been 
! I done. Ho has been lionght and sold; but tlioy con'd not 
I! lead him into captivity. Thu debt of nature is paid—so 

II is tlic poor man’s rent; .and death and tha landlunl can 

I ■ now do what Hiey like with tlicir own. As A,* the »llcn 
j , licro, let his faults die with him. Thercjs^j(ithing coarse 
j in liim now—nothing gross I’s licro, inr^s eceno before 
I us- nothing selfish and brutisk Ail is iiuslicd, pbiloso- 
! I phleai and sugge8tiv-e#~rcfiued\by the hand of tho uni- 
1 > etsaf stia.-1-bcarer, the quieter igjis alL 

IW*. 


j ^ ■, CRBAT AlSS. 

; If «fver you liear«a person Coast of his having pfot any 
rxorhitSnt advantage m bis dcaUim you may, ^crally 
I spring, conclude such a one. not too rigorously honest, 
j It is, seldom that a great advantage is to lie got, but there 
,, must bo a great disadvantage pn the other side; sqd wbo- 
j; ever triumphs in his having got by another's loss, you may 
camly judge of his chamctcr.—fi/tiyi. 


’ BQOUI.t> SXIIDY BK CONFINED TO ONE SDIMliCT? 

in a series of lectures on the study of Qcmisn Litera¬ 
ture, delivered at Mancliester by Mr (Jeorge- Dawson of 
Dirmingliam, tho following remarks (qnotud from tho 
JIfane/wster Kfamimr's report) aro made:—‘ ffometiuKSi you 
heard men warning x^eoplc against a dissipation of study, 
against studying too many things, and exhorting them to 
confine their attention to one thing. Now, up to a cerbain 
time, ho considered that this was bad advice. Hu did not 
think tliat this should be the foundiition of culture to tliusu 
to whom literaton: was a secondary thing. They should in 
early life gather in a variety of knowlcdgo—form, as it 
were, a good weft—-and then inweave tlie particular stmly 
which aftor-life required should ho tho pattern on tlic 
clotli. Nor a literary man, ho need not say how iieci"-iary 
total culture was. He had boforo protested against frnc- 
tiniial studios, os cuntradistingnisbed from a subdivision 
of laliour in teaching. To exhort people to cultivate uno 
braneii of knowledge to the exclusion of everything else, 
was like urging ouo man to diri'ct his efforts solely to tbo 
strengthening of his right ami, another of his left, a third 
of his feet, and so on. One man recommended yow. to cul¬ 
tivate tlic exact sciences only, and hence society had been 
supplied with men who were mathematicians only—men 
vrhose gospel was a right angle, and whose religion was a 
circle. In other cases, iiicn had become so engrossed wiiii 
a particular study, that Uiey would spend an uiiornious 
mmiunt of time in settling the ipiautity of a Wreck sj llalile, 
and write iiiusl elabomlo treatises on the firoek dig!iiiiiii;i. 
A fully-eultiired man could tnm ids attention to iiii.Ytliiiig ; 
and, wiien fully cultured, lie siiould turn to tlie division of 
Inhoiir wliieh stem necessity imiKiscd iijion Iiim. Moiiit- 
times, liowi’ver, natural propensity would come in to elieek 
this. Nevcrtlifless, wo hliould ail aim at wliat tlic (Icr- 
maiis called ‘'many-sidedness;” so tliat, whiclicvcr wa> we 
turned, tlierc iiiighl he a pulished side inTsented.’ 

, v nusijiscN soDP. 

No'v tiiat we Iiave fallen bn tlro'subjcct of national fasti s, 
we II. list not forget to descrilie tlic most atrocious emn- 
)ioiind ever iireseiited to innn in the sliapc of food. It is 
till! Itiissiaii soup called ‘ Matinia,’ wlilcli to linglisli fialatcs 
tastes worse tliaii iHiisou; but wliicli tiutsc out allies, liigli 
and low of them, delight in as the greatest dclir.icy mi 
earth, ileariiig so much in its praise, we vcutiircd once, 
and mice only-, for tlicre is no fear of its being asked for a 
second time -to give a hint that we sl.ould like to make, a 
trial of it. But (‘ (> iltirrt Jlustomni ilia!’) the taste is not 
yet away from our liiw, nor aro we yet iiersiuided that the 
skin lias returned to onr throats. A Jilato of tliis yellow 
liquid—it ought not to lie called ‘ soup’—was placed before 
us. witli a scum on its to;) soinetlung like a thin coating of 
sulphur. Advcnturonsly diving througli this surface, wh.at 
did wo discover s’ Lumps of rotten sturgeon, slices of bitter 
encumber, sjioonfiil*. of biting imistard—in short, a conca¬ 
tenation of all the most putrid, most acrid, most vill.anons 
substances that nature produces. The witches’ b -otli was 
uotliiiig to it— 

Eye of newt, anil too of frog, 
aving of bat, and touguo of dog, 

wou|ji bo delicacies most exquisite eomi'fircil with tlicsc 
Kussiafi liorrors. But though both smell and sight wore 
well-nigli daunted, wo resolved to jiersevei'c like imm. Wo 
had begun tbo perilous adventure, and could not with lio- 
nout draw back before taste had also been put to tho test. 
A spoonfui of it was accordingly raised to tliB lips ; wiion 
Ip! besides other recommendations, it was found to he 
literally as cold as iec; for the moimtaip pro>i«ctiiig above 
tile surface, which we had innocently supposed to be soino 
nice redeemiug jelly of Kiissiau invoution, turned out to 
be a lump of ice from the ‘ frosty Caucasus,' or some otlier 
vile place. Tliat monthful was the worst wd ever swallowed. 


cast on each other. It took away the breath; tears tolled 
from oiir eyes; we were more than satisfied—we were 
huyibled, silenced, overcome; and made a yow, before the 
whole company of strangers, never more to bo lured into 
an attempt te ,make-new .digBoveries iq. the adventiOmu 
Tcgiou of Kussiau dishes.—Rreiaiier’s J^eeafsiam. 4"^, 

by w. and n. Chambsss, High StroBt. E.Hnburgli 
8lt, Miller Strcol, Cilasgowitcind with thefriiermisshm, by W. S.' 
Oaa, .‘Vniim Comer, London.—Ifrinteii by llnAiiai'iir and Evans 
WhKeWan. London. , ’ 
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‘LA PATBIE.’ 

‘ Tie People,’ n small work by M. Michelet, is likely to 
liecoftio well known amongst ns, since two tr8ns]ation.4 
of it have already appeared. It is full of the most sin¬ 
gular egotisms Wh as to the unUior and the author’s 
country—worth reading, for the stirring and occasion¬ 
ally fine thoughts scattered through it; yet, on the 
whole, of a mudiierous cluractcr. We should not have 
thought of mentioning M. Michelet or his book, but 
fur its extravagant samples of tho Sentiment called 
l/)vc of Country. Had any one wished to caricature 
this sentiment, he could hardly hare employed more 
suitable terms than this clever French historian. We 
find him, for instance, proclaiming that nationality is 
‘the life of tho world—without which all would Ixi 
deadnationality is only now conic to a trnc^m.itiirity 
in France and Knglaud, on the provincial nationalities 
ceasing to exist. The feeling of native country is the 
I last to die. ‘ 1,have found it,’ say she, ‘in *the dead!’ 

I Amongst the most depraved, there was always one 
moral spark surviving—it was France! ‘France,’ in 
short, * is a religion 1’ One of the most essential parts 
of the education of a young Freiiuhman is this;—On a 
grout public festival, his father ‘ takes him from Notre 
J)ame to the Louvre, the Tuilerics, tiio Triumphal 
Arch. From some roof or terrace he shows him the 
people, tie army passing, tie bayonets dashing and glitter¬ 
ing, and the iricoloured flag. In the moments of expec¬ 
tation especially, before the fete, by tlie fiintastic reflec¬ 
tions of the illumination, in that awful silence which 
suddenly takes place in that dark ocean of people, he 
stoops towards him, and says, “ There, my son; look, 
t/ierr is Prance—there is your native country! All 
tills is like one man—one soul, one heart They would 
all die for one; and each man ought also to live and 
die for all. Those men passing yonder, who are armed, 
and now departing, are going away to fight for us. 
Tliey leave here their fother, their aged mother, who 
will want them. You will do the eame. You will never 
forget that your mother is France.” ... It is truly 
grand for the Frenchman to have here the glorious 
and immortal Fatrie gathered in one point with all 
ages, all places, together; and to fo^w from tho 
Thermes de Cisar to the Colonne, to the Inuvre, to the 
Champ-de-Mars—from the Are de TrUmphe to the 
Place de Its Concorde—the hlatoiy of France and the 
worldl’* » 

M. Michelet in another part of his book, dews 
symptoms of decline in ’Stvtae, and the embarrassed 
' and distressed state of toe various dasses of people. He 
Isiull of fury at all other natoins, as if any prosperity 
I .they enjoy were at her exptipse. ‘ Cbildten, children, I 


* Cooks'* TroodaUeB. Lonsmans, London. 


Ay unto you’—so he bursts out—* dinib up a mountain, 
provided it be high enough; look to too four winds, yon 
will see nought but enemies T 

How comes it that one never hears a man speak high 
words about his native country, but bayonets and gun¬ 
powder arc sure to he in the immediate neighbourhood ? 
How comes it tout this eo-called affection should always 
betray itself cliiefly in some bravadoing, defying, do-* 
struction-breathing language towards the other inhabi¬ 
tants of the earth ? Why cannot a man love a certain 
piece of the geographical surface, except on the con¬ 
dition of his regarding all the unfortunate people who 
live elsewhere with a mixture of hatted and contempt ? 
Or, why should there be such an association of ideas 
nmoiif'st us, that wc are most disposed to think qf unr 
native country when we ifurvey thh ranks of her soldiery 
—the enginery whkdi she fornu in confession of either 
a desire to fall foul of other countries, or a dread of 
being fallen foul of by them? These are questions 
which I do not recolj^ct ever seeing asked before; but 
it is not the less proper that tlicy should be asked now. 
There is tho more necessity, considering the esteem in 
,whidt the sentiment stands in our moral codes, that 
we should at length challenge a thing of such ominous 
associations. For surely it is startling to find the people 
who are the most replete with this feeling, the first to 
acknowledge that all other xicoples are their enemies. 
What is it, f’e must ask, that makes Frenclfmen of tho 
Michelet utamp*regard their peaceable neighbours'in 
this lightl Wliat can it be, but that they entertain 
selfish feefings about their own country, and conse¬ 
quently fod that others ought to regard it as an enemy ? 

The met is, that though it may seem theoretically 
possible to entertain love of country as a pure and 
harmless feeling, it is seldom practically excmifiifled, 
except in connexion with some spirit of hatted towards 
other countries, or in a sclMh regard to certain local 
inteTCBt8.s fecund it thoroughly, and it will usually be 
found not to consist, of such a love for fatherland hs 
one feels for a natural father, not a result merely of 
pldsant associations regarding a piece of ground which 
we have 1^^ , familiar wito since infancy, but an un- 
reasooing prqjcKSfce, sprin({tng from tho sclfisli propen- 
sitie8-;a compound of aelf-esteegi, acquisitiveness, and 
unmeaning odiums, jjt is not, therefore, arondctful 
tliat nations much unlpr the influence of tois spiclha 
should wither, and feci^use tea complain. They only 
snffer under the decree wtich.has b^n pAsed in the 
councils of the Almigh^ ogains^ the ^ntrf^tal or 
selfish spirit, under whatever form, or ujpon itoatever 
scale, it may be manifested. 

It would be well if, all over toe earth, we were to 
come^ the naked truth* on this subjedt That truth 
appears to be, that round the central point—the man 
hinyelf—there i^a series of cqnccntsic circles marking 
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' hi« iinuiciHivte family—Ills clan, fcwn, or province—Ills 
emiitrys-wliii li are liable to becon® objects of ^lie 
selfi's'i ami (•xctusive aflectiojis in dlnjjmUlinng degrees: 
tkat is to aur, lib first lores his family agslnst all ^ther 
families ■, ttien behoves hif clan or wrincto against nil 
utlier elans and p^vinces} finally, m loves his ebuntry 
agsiusif idl other countries. In his ^neral nidral pro¬ 
gress,'or as he advances In civilisation, ho passes from 
narrow to mote spaciotu circles of partiality. It isj 
something to see him sacrifice the family exclosivism 
to the elan exdiisivism, or the love of his village; it is 
more to see him give up the clan, or villitgc* or prOvinco , 
exclnsi^lsm, for tlie more abstract and generous feeling 
^in behalf of his country.*- Still, all are but grades 
barbarism; for all of tliem indicate a merely instinctive 
acting, apart from both reason and the higher moral 
feelings. Does any one doubt this f Will hw- then, ad-1 
dace me a single instance not merely of one clansman j 
being just in judgment towards another, but of a lover 
of liis country even pretending to consider what was 
due to the people of another coiintry—generously a<l- 
, mitting their merits, entering kindly into their in¬ 
terests, and fulfilling towards them the great moral 
maxim, applicable to all the children of the earth, 
of doing in regard to them as he would be done 
by? Was there ever a Campbell of old cnnscicntions 
to a Gordon, or a Tuscan to a Ferrarcse? Forty 
years ago, when wc heard more of love of country 
than we do now, was there a single Englishiuap dis¬ 
posed to admit that, the Frerich were exactly human 
beings like ourselves? Is it not invariably found, that 
just in proportion as this afTectinn is warmly felt, so is 
there a blindness to the good that is in other countries 
and other peoples—a disrelisli and tuitred for ttiesc 
peoples—and, in extreme cases, a ihsiKisition to cut tlicir 
thniats? Now, surely if a tiling be good, it sbunid tie 
presentable in the liglit of reason, and of tlie just and 
kindly feelings. Tint not one particle of reason, or con-' 
Bcientiousiiess, or true iinp,irtial iiiid diHusive lienevu- 
lence, was ever foun<l in connexion witli tliis sentiment 
ill Its ordinary forms. A man telLs me, witli tlie greatest 
comjitacency, 1 am for Mnglniid against all tlie world: 
thinking, apparcritly, he is saying sonietliis'g extremely 
noble, wlien in reality he is only telling rn/ timt lie 
1 would einbrace nr grasp an advantage for jfiiiglaiid to 
1 1 the injury of aU other countries 1 tliat he would support 
.! it in any selfishness against other emintriea: that he 
' would defend and support it in any error it ntight fall 
j into against neighbouring states; and so forth. So it 
always is—always there is some horrible injustice, or 
antipathy, or butchery eontemphited, when wc hear of 
this same love of countTfi. ]> has been seen in the 
universal rapine of lionic; in the grasping commercial 
policy of intern nations; in. the endless, ainsiesa, san¬ 
guinary wars of all times. Im Pcifrie was the snnetion 
of the atrocious policy of a Bonaparte. It is, in the 
case of France, the source of uneasy feeling.to all flu- 
rope, and a reason for universal soldierhifeanH fortlfy- 
I ing at this day. Nevet dc^we hear ^Ajjfmjble act of 
generosity or justice lietween natipn and nation in con¬ 
nexion with this sentiment, ^hat pretension« Uicii, 
can it'have to the gocal esteeit.in which it is usually 
jK;.'eld ? Is it not, on the contrl'y, deserving of all the 
reprobation due to thf sciflshnmd outrageous acts to 
which it habitually gives risen And would it not cve^- 
Tvhere receive this reprobatini, if there were a suffi¬ 
cient nmnber «xeropt front itic guilt to fonu a pure tri¬ 
bunal fill its arraignment? 

It will not, however, be so always; hut precisely as 
men have been able to conquer the partiality for the 
name of Macptiersim as agniitst that of Macikeqgic, or 
for the province’of Wales as against England, will they 
be in time able tq feel at one with a^iple coUed^he 


Frciieli, or a state called Russia. They will find it pos¬ 
sible to tread the beautiful land they live in, rejoicing 
liii all that is giMidly and of gopd report belonging to it, 
and solicitous to promoto its true and righteous in¬ 
terests, without feeling one particle of jealousy or hatred • 
towards any other country} hut, 011 the contrary, eager 
also to.promote the interests, and make handsome 
admission of the descrvlngs, of- alt the nciglihouriiig 
portions of the great family of man. It will then be 
discovered that, even as the individual, so may the col¬ 
lective unity criled a nation, best seek happiness by 
endeavouring to promote it in others; true joy being 
ever a reflcctod light. It will be found that one com¬ 
mercial kindness thrown out to a neighbunr, even at 
what niay appear a sacrifice of immediate interests, 
will giro ten times more safety than twenty times the 
equivalent in money spent in that, loathsome barbarism 
of our age—Armed Precaution. International civilities 
will be as common as civilities between neighbours in a 
street, and will be' as effectual in promoting peace and 
good-wilL Then it will become as groat an absurdity 
to think of war between England and France,' as it 
would now be to tluuk of it taking place between York¬ 
shire and Durham. Such and so miglity must be the 
effects of our passing in mond development from the 
narrow circles in wliich we still confine our affections, 
to that wider sweep and range which it is part of our 
professed religion to hold as realisable, and witlmiit 
which Ix-ing attained, indeed, our religion can never lie 
considered us in fnll practical operation. May the day 
of all these blessed exjierieiices be at hand! 

THE AVOHK-GIBI* 

Wo«Kl-*wliat extremes in liuman life are suggested | 
by tills litttu monosyllable! What varied iiiterpretalioii.s 
may bo phuxMl oil tills one short word! And how difil-r- 
enlly is it considered in each circle through which we 
might truce its universal application, fr^ the light and 
elegant occupation of afilucneo, downwards to the toil¬ 
some drudgery of necessity 1 One picture givc.s us the 
fair and neeoniplished daughters of our land seated lic- 
foro tlieir cmbroidery-friuiies, surrounded by colours as 
bright as the rainbow’s hues—worsted, and silk, .iiid 
golden threads, scattered in rich profusion, with every 
accessory to interest and amuse; but before the leaf, or 
the flower, or the cunning device is half copied on tlie 
canvas, some anXicus parent or oareful friend will ap¬ 
proach, and in kiiics of fond intreaty request they will 
lay it aside, lest tlie gratx-ful figure should be injured, 
or the radiant eyes made dim, by work 1 And this, 
again, is the term to designate the employment that has 
hollowed the ehcck and chilled the life-blood of the 
wear^ oceupants of many a solitary garret, who, sigh¬ 
ing, listen to the midnight chime, and think that even 
then they cannot lay it by to rest Such -are the ex¬ 
tremes. Would that neither boundary wm so strongly 
marked, and that a little habitual self-denial in tlie one 
instance, might afford means to lessen the privations of 
the other! When Lord ColUngwood wrote home, enjoin¬ 
ing bis wifb to iuspire his daughters with ‘ a contempt 
fur vanity and embroidery,’ it i^ht almost be imagined ' 

I tliat the gkllqiit admiral had a prophetio glimpse of the 
expenditure of time and money la^ihcd by the ptesent 
generation on this fitsdnatiog pursuit. But it is the 
abuse, not the use of anyttiing which renders it repre- 
heniible; and we may remember it wqs a'saying of the 
sagacions Dr Johnson, l^t many a man might have 
I escaped hangings had h«.i(nown how to hein a pocket- 
I handkerohief. Let oitr'fair countrywomen, then, enjoy 
I this recreation as a ncreaQoih not es^in all-engTossiug^ 

I pursuit} ard let us all, both men and women, feel 
: thankful that the needle ’hAiS provided an mitldote 
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Bgninst lisUeisncBB in one class, and a means of Uveli* 
hood for another, - ' • 

A lady was lately making 8<nne pnrchnsei in the 
principal shop of a little sea>s](}e village Sn the sooth of 
Ireland. As usuiU. it was a place where the most in' 
congruous articles wore collected, and, accordingtyi 
quented by purchatsrs as diSl*rent<as there were vacie* 
tics in the inhabitants of the village f besides whioli, on 
the weekly inarke^day, it wiye so crowd<4 from mont' 
iog till night by aii intlax of country costomem, as to 
render it a matter of some difflcolty to reach tlie onnnr 
tur. The lady, however, was a person of some im¬ 
portance, amt way was inado for her as soon as she 
appeared, while the obsequious sliopnian threw every¬ 
thing else aside to attend to her commands. Thoy 
were not very important} and having soon despatched 
tlieiii, she was watting for the change of a note, when 
she iR'cnnie aware of a gentle phlilng at the back of her 
dress, two or three times repeated, and so far different 
front the occasionally mde pressitrc of the crowd, as at 
last to ^ttract her atte'utioD. She turned, and saw two 
young girls immediately iichlnd her, both of wlmnt 
coIotiriMl deeply Os she looked round: one, very small 
iiiiil delicate-looking, drew back timidly i but the other, a 
t.-ill, liandsonie girl, raised her eyes ingenuously, though 
•rcsiiccffully, to. those of tlie lady, and in gentle accents 
iipolitqisud for the liberty they bad tttkeit. ‘ But my 
si>lcr. ma’am,’ added she, ‘is very sickly, and her 
J only pleasure is in work; and wlien she saw the triin- 
I tiling on your dress, she thought it so pretty, Uiat I 
I coitld Put help drawing it a little neater fet her to 
i wc.’ 

i Before she had concluded the sentence, her compitmon 
I li-'d again glided forward, her dark eyes glistening, and 
I slipping lier liami into that of her courageous detei^der, 

! adilcil earnestly, ‘ Forgive us both, iiia'ain.’ The lady, ■ 
‘ ulioiii we sTiiill call MrsVitlars, much struck by the 
I lit ill! scene, reassured them speedily with one of her own 
\ s«ect smiles, and stooping down, unclS8{>cd ficr mantle, 

! and sliowcd them, to tlieir hearts’ content, the dress 
i they bud admired so much; then gathering up her little 
I piirelinses, she returned tlieir energetic gratitude and 
I admiration with another smile, and left the shop. 

! Days passed away, and shu saw the sisters no more; 

but they often returned to her thoughts, and, unblessed 
! by any similar tie, she w-ould remember with a sigh the 
strong affection revealed by that little incident. In one 
monicnt it had told its own story—of fond protcetiuii on 
the one side, and grateful reliance on the otlicr—as in- 
; telligibly its if the parties liad been known fur years; and 
! she marvelled lliat, in a class wliere, from want of men- 
' t:il cultivation, externals must seem so important? sueli 
I .suiicriur personal attroeliuns ns oiic_ sister enjoyed, 
should create no taint of vanity or of jealousy to sully 
their mutual love. Hut Mrs 'V’illars reason^ wrong. 
She had yet to learn that the heart teaches its own les¬ 
son—the most uusophisticated often the warmest; and 
that tnic affection is a sunlieam that blinds our eyes 
in the defipieneics of the beloved ones, while it casts 
a ray of tenfold brightness on eveiy excellence they 
jiosscss. 

At last one morning, in an early walk more extended 
I than usual, she came to a duster of cottages near 
I the shore, ut Mme distance jfbom the village. It was a 
I pleasant, animated Scene; and MrsVillars stopped to 
I admire the eager groups collected round some boatare* 
turned from ^e night’s fishing, and either making W- 
gains for tlieraselves, ,or congiiitulating their sons or 
husbands on their^success. As shb lingered, a young 
girl tripped lightly by with a badtet on her armand 
evCn in that passing glance die cogld not mistake tiie 
I bright eyes and gibwing comj^exion of her late acquaint- 
I ance. A look o£ nxx^tlc^ also beamed tbbm those 
samifeyes. Half hcsitatialily die paused for an instant, 


tlwn with a rolQsst curtsey was passing on, when Mrs 
Villars awosteiSher, and, with an Inquiry for her sister, 
joined her on her way. 

Ikwing Uieir ^dk, she learned tUat Hlcn and Maty 
Roche were Sistei*, their mother long since dead, and 
their feUier:^ waiia, he was just noihing at dl* Mrs 
Vlllari*h8d lived long enough in Ireland to kW that ’ 
the smothered sigh which followed that lit^ hesi¬ 
tating sentence indicated a good-natured kind of idler, 
who smoked tobacco when be could get it, drank whisky 
on tlie same terms, wd was a burthen to the family it 
was his dul^ to sup^rt. But how eagerly the speaker 
turned from that unwelcome theme, to dwell on the per¬ 
fections of her sister Ellen I And as she did so, tlie vary 
^ cheek, the eyes soinetinres sniHing, sometimes tear| 
mi, and the occosiondly tremulous tones, spoke in her 
own favour as eloqimntly as if Ellen had been there in 
turn to tdl the tde, and more than that we need not 
say. Ellen was the eldest, though she looked so small; 
but an early accident liad made her lame, and checked 
her growth; and in those days of suffering she bad 
learned to use her needle with such skill, as to enable 
her to contribute materially to tbeir livelihood no«’. 
‘She could never come with me,'ma’am, when Iwenl^ 
out to play with other girls, or follow me when I was 
clambering on the rmiks, or picking shells on the 
shore; but she was always on the watch for me, as a 
mother looks for her ch'dd. 1 never found her misshig 
from tlie door when 1 was coming home; and if, as 
simictiiiies hapiiencd, I forgot to be back in time, 1 saw 
the trouble in her pale che^s and sad eyes, though slie 
iievci^said a word, so that maile me careful not to wan¬ 
der any more. .And sliujtauglit me to be tidy, tua’um; 
for I was very wild and ciareless, and would never hare 
cared about tearing my clothes, only she always took 
and mended (hem, without ever noticing it; and she 
taught me to'bc gentle, and to curb my hasty spirit, 
for 1 saw her •iiii'cr min and .-.orrow without nmniiiir 
or cuniplaint; and amivc all, ma’am,' and here the tear¬ 
ful ejes fillid entirely, ‘she taught me hojiu when my 
bemt was sinking, and the power to bear when sorrow 
•in earnest canic-’ 

Mile Htop;)ed siiort, itnd drew her hand across lier 
eyes; then looking archly into Mrs Villars’s face, who, 
deeply interested, was quite unpnqiared fur the sudden 
transition, she added gaily—‘ llerc I am q|l the time 
praising myself—tidy, gentle, and strong-hearted! Ob, 
lady, the i are all but feathers from that sweet dove's 
wing I ’ ”1 

As she vpoke they approached a whitewashed cot¬ 
tage, pour, but neater than is usually seen. In place of 
the dunynll there was a narrow little strip of garden, 
paled oirfruni tlie road, filled with gay flowers glowing 
brightly in the morning sun; and at the dour, as Mitry 
had just ixien telling, was Ellen, looking out fbr her 
with the watchnil habit of tlieir early days. A few 
quick steps forward, a lAiispered word from Mary, and 
Ellen turned to the lady with a pleaseil smile of recog¬ 
nition, and invited her in to rest. She gladly accepted 
the invitation; and soon found herself seated in the 
clean and tidy, though poorly-funiisheil dwelling. The 
onif articles of superior comfort were a small work¬ 
table, placqiiViear the window, and beside it a sort of 
easy-chair, m;irjS%f straw, fbith evidently adapted to tho 
occnpatiiHi and iiifirmitysof poor ^Ucn._ Oh yes, we had 
nearly rorgotteii, the niiau was nut quite unorpameiitcd 
cither; for over the weplacc was arranged a lar^^ 
piece of coral, and sonte foreign shells, and near tlie 
window hung a cage, in ^ich a bird wjth brilliant 
plumage, all telling plainy of some friend ftym over 
the se.'i. I • 

Mrs Villars had at this time the good fortufiQ to es¬ 
cape an interview with the good-for-nothing father, and 
had tlie pleasure of talking, without interruption, to the 
two young girls, so different, and yet somniteii This 
interview was succeeded by many ethers. Klign was 
supplied with as much work as she wold accompUsh; 
and Mary, who, ufider her instnictioml; had also become 
• 
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rei^ expert lit her necdli, would iiritb double 

diligence through her more active-e^loymcnta, that 
she might gain some. tin;e jto tiian in the .occupation 
of her sisfcr. And SwOet ,it uraii pa ice thos^two 
young creatures s&tQd,'dr{th busy liters, at their work 
on the quiet summer's erh; Ellen cajuestly dwelling on 
some ieatructiTe lesson, while, with deferential gentle« 
ness, Mary wbOld raiiw her loving eyes now and then, 
in silent assurance that the words were going home to 
her liedrt;'or, ih turn, those eyes would sparkle gaDy, 
and a happy smile would brighten Elieh’s graver fkce 
as shelistened to some passing jsut or merry narrative 
flfom her Ught'heartcd Mary. But were *thoy always 
thus alone? We reckon ?he father its nothing; for, with 
hie hands in his pockets, he luunge<l in the sunslii|po 
Vhile snnshinc lasted, and then took his supper, &t£L 
went oif early to bed. lie had his cottage and a littfa 
plot of ground rent free for his own life, and, caring 
only for himself, considered any exertion fed a future 
provision quite superfluous. Even so: the girls had 
another companion who would often, as Ellen would 
say, come in ‘to idle them’ in tlie evening^ sometimes 
to make them laugh and talk—sometimes to rend while 
they worked—and, oftener still, when the sun was sink- 
‘ ing low, and the evening wares curling gently towards 
the.shore, to coax them to ‘lay aside their stitcbeiy,’ 
and saunter with him for half an hour along the cliffs. 
Notwithstanding tlte difference in thoir station, Mrs 
Villars was soon regarded as a friend by those two 
motlierless girls, and each meeting increased the inte¬ 
rest she felt in tiiem. She bad given them employment 
and encouragement, and, more welcome still, had on 
iiioro than one occasion given them affectionate synt- 
pathy and advice; but still she observed that at times 
some cloud was hanging over them, heavier even tlian 
poverty, and she determined not to conclude her visit 
to the sea-side without, if possible, winn?.ig their entire 
confidence, and making some effort for their happiness. 

. One morning Ellen was alone <in the cottage, when 
Mrs Villars bntered with a small iwrccl in her hand, 
and asked her gaily, ‘ Well, Ellen, would you like to 
make your fortune at once ?* Ellen returned her suiile, 
with one os gay; but in an in.stant the briglit expres¬ 
sion vanished, and clasping her hands tightly,- wliUe 
her delicate figure actually trerobleti with emotion, she 
answered earnestly, ‘ Would I wish to make my for¬ 
tune? OhJ lady, 1 would give ail tlic work tliesc poor 
iiands can ever do while life is sparerl ni^, to make a 
fortune of ten guineas before another month' V asses by ! ’ 
Then burying her quivering features in hei^auds, she 
. sank back into the little chair from which sne had just 
risen, and burst into tears. Mrs ViUars, amazed at 
an agitation so unlike the usual placid ami'collected 
demeanour of Ellen, sat down beside her, and sought 
to comfort and calm he^with tones even kinder than 
her words. For a wUle all would nof 'do; but at last 
Ellen raised her head, hi&'riedly wiped away her tears, i 
and putting back her bur with her still trembling I 
hond^ in fidtering accents asked pardon for b%r foolish¬ 
ness; then, gMning confidence with the effort, she re¬ 
lated, even as friend would tell to friend, the sorrow that 
was weighing on her heart. ** 

She told what a young and helpless of^ture Mary 
was when they were left even worse tins orphans; how 
she, older by a.few years, was Jtill older from sofierlng 
and much inwud thought; ana how, from tliathbur, she 
had taken the litfle dorlmg to her heart, and resolved to 
noli a mother's place to her thnugh life., ^en.she told 
how the task was mor£ difiSem bkause her beauty won 
indolence from every otie, wad how she towed to lose 
her lovj^ in the chesks she #und it needfril to impose. 

‘ But tf'ere was a ueep minerof truth and seifre in that 
seemingly thonght^s nature; oqd even in .clifidlsh 
anger, she never forgot that 1 was her fa«t and truest 
friend—wren then her chief Cjire waa not to grieve me; 
and you koow*;* ma’am, how she lores me now,’ said 
Ellen, looking up with a glow of intense fecRnht 
xestog her ansi^r in the lady's eyes, she .dropped her 


own as she softly murmured, * Yes, even as I love 
herl’ 

’ There was g moment's pause; and then in lighter 
tones Ellen went on' to say .that even such love, perfect 
as it was, could not entirmy sUtisfy a heart like Marjr’s; ‘ 
that she always knew the time must come when she 
should be contented witita sister’s place; and instead of 


hmt was gained by one who had loved her almost from 
childUioOd—the most dutiful son, the best-Mnduetod and 
most industrious 6off in the place. ‘ I rejoiced in their 
happiness, and I encouraged it,’ continued she; ‘little 
dreaming'that I was boildiugon the very sand. Gar¬ 
ret Mahony was a sailor, and had been more tlian once 
abroad; but his father was ^wn old and jhfirpi, and 
as he was the last of many children, he'mi^e him pro¬ 
mise never to leave him agkin. So he had a good oeiu of 
idle time, except when out fishing, and those leisure 
hours were mostly spent in the company ho loved best; 
while I, proud of my own sweet Mary, and seeing 
no one in the world to compare with her, never for 
one moment dreamt that imy could look on her with 
other eyes. One evening .Garret came in, and at tlie 
first glance I saw something was the matter. ]j[appily, 
Mary was out; gone to cari^ home somU work; and 1 
was able to bear the first wild burst of bis sorrow alone. 
But there was anger too, as well as sorrow; and tliough 
I had to bid my heart be still, that-I might quiet his, 
yet it was the bitterest hour of my life. ■ 

‘ He told me that his father that morning had ques¬ 
tioned him us to idl the time he latterly spent here, and 
that, glad nf the opening, he had at once avowed liis 
love fur Mary, and tried to B{>eak of her as she well de¬ 
served : that his father had listened quietly until lie was 
done, and after he was done, and then at last asked 
coldly what she had, along witli what she was? This 
was a question that never had occurred to Garret; but 
he well kqew there could be but one answer, and so lie 
told his father, adding, that Mary was more prerious 
than money or land. But tlie old man smiled, es some 
will do when they think young hearts liave sitokien in 
their folly, and be told his son the timo would come 
when he would see with different' eyes. Garret grew 
irapatient, and was answering warmly, when his father' 
silenced him, and, in a voice of command, desired him 
to attend. He is a proud and stem man, dear lady, oid 
Maurice Mahony, and with a name for sense tiiat lias 
given him power over all that come within his shadow; 
so no wonder that his son listened with respect, though 
his heart was rebelling at every word. The father went 
on to say that lie never knew any good come of marry¬ 
ing a girl teat could bring nothing but herself^ unless 
the met with one as badly oftl and then tiiey might pull 
on together; but os long as the husband had any income, 
the wife that never knew the value of money of her own 
would think there was no end to hit, and would soon 
grow discontented when lief wishes Were refUsed. Xlien 
would come extravagance, then anger, then bitterness, 
then want; and no knowing how many more evils he 
would have added, only Garret's .fl«^ countenance 
showed he could beiw no further. Ho changed tlicn so 
far os to say tiiat this was not oiit of covetousness, for 
the day Garret married,to please bitii, he'Would give 
him up his share ill the hooker, and that woswetl worth 
twenty guineas; but that he expectod'his wife would 
bring at least as much again'; and unless she did, they 
never should have bis cpnsenC or biasing. 

* Garret was cut to the heart. There was a show of 
reason in his fatiior's words; bht it was calculating, 
heartless reason; so, without pretnn^ng to answer it, 
he Vried to touch his toelingitj put all in rain. 'JDie old 
man was not to be shpkqh't and at last' poor Garret, at 
he hirasdf confessed; lost pane'nce;'temper, respect it¬ 
self;' and, in words wtddijpo.chOd dnould have spoken, 
no parent coidd .ib^ve;'>!h^aqhed.hlB father with 
cruelty and covetousness, vdththew.hb promise of never 
Itaving biiu, Vowiill to and, sink or 

swim, never to return tin ho’e^Md b^g home an <lnde- 
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pendence for himself and Mai^. Oh« words 

are few and cold to convef tte'fhelihgs inu ilreiti ^ 
iug like a torrent ftom hia heart t. ^ were mixed aitc^ 
■truprelinir together<<-iCng^, dwi^Matm^V 
Itreacn, lote for htar^, ddt; to h& ntne# i;'ea(»i feelitiff 
so true, and yet so opposu^i wjt rhiy heart blod Aw 
hiraf &r her—for ad.- But hemre X ootdd WeBplctue 
the Oonsequenceit .jd.. earns Marjr herselA her sweet 
face glowing ftotn her walk, and from, pieas^ at 
being home witl} me ahatn. One glance; and Garret 
bnried his face in his wtded arms on the teble; the i 
smile and the ooloor fled flrom cheek, and, with¬ 
out even a look at me, she sprang forward, and grasping I 
bis shoulder, asked wildly what was the matter. I had 


him the telUitg^, and her the hearing it from him: but, 
as I said, she came bock before a plan was formed, and 
now there could be no disguise; his look had prepared 
her for the worst, and I saw by her terrifled countenance 
that eren the truth Woifld be a relief. 

' .^d so he tdid It all again; but this time, oh, how 
, diflTerentt The presence of to helored came like sweet 
dew upon his htot, and melted away all the fierce and 
stormy feelings wifleh had made me doubly griered. 
With t6uching,yet manly sorrow and repentance, he re¬ 
lated his disajipointment and liis faulh and He told it to 
one whose generous nature fully &lt ms confidence, and 
lost the first sharp’ sting of grief in sympathy for the 
estrangement between tlie father and his son. She 
wept, without doubt, long and sadly; but her face was 
turn^ away, and she listened, without interrupting, 
from beginning to end. Then, when all was over, she 
raised her heu; her face was very pale, and her lip 
trembled; but there was a light in her eyes, and a 
sU'ailfost look, that made me remember the high, pmnd 
spirit of her childish days, and tremble for the words 
she was about to speak. I wronged her in that passing 
fear, even 1 that should have known to well. It w,is 
no pride, but a holy resolution that was shiiflng in that 
earnest look. She laid her hand affectionately on Gar¬ 
ret's arm, and in a very calm, low tone, as'kcd him, 
“ IMd the old man e»y anything against me. Garret— 
against myself?” He gave her a look of surprise, 
almost of reprosch, as he exclaimed, ” Oh, Mary 1” It 
was enough. A faint smite rested on her lip as her 
heart told her Garret felt such a tliought impossible; 
and, nfrer a moment's pause, continued, “Then, 
Gaiiret, our first thought must he of him. Go to him at 
once, and gMn his pardon for that disrespect, and com¬ 
fort his bearh even as you did mine, by the goodness of 
your sorrow. You will feel nothing but misery till 
you hare his forgiveness; and think how he must be 
grieving now! Ihon, for the friture, we are both yexy 
young, and may well wait, witlt trust in' God and in 
each other, fcr tlie clianges time may bring. Your 
father made no obiection to me except for poverty, and 
as that is no real fault, who, knows but he may, miange 
his mipd." ' . ' 


with a cheerfrdness that took me by surprise, 

” Well, Men, at an.? rate we shafi not be parted; life 
will glide glong thu same as ever; and with hope to 

f ladden, and the sense of doing right to bear, us up, 
think we opght to be eveit happier than before we 
tried. now fromPthis time out,” added situ 
ylth increasing liveliness, “I must be very careful, 
st^y, and diligent, and so win a good character for 
old Maumee, as I have no money to buy onethen 
sitting down to work with an air of diligence, she cried, 
“ Now, Ellen, youll have to bear witness. In my favour, 
so here’s to bej^n! ”’ 

Ellen then told how, in the evening, Garret returned; 
but though his heart was evidently lightened by his 
father’s forgiveness, still it was also plain that he h^ 
not recovered His own disappointment. His impetuous, 
active nature found waiting and submission a hard 
trial; and it required a double exertion of fwrtitudc on 
Mary’s part to make him hope against Impc. It was 
also evident that no change hsd been wrought in old 
Maurice’s determination: so, convinced t^t matters 
could nut long continue in ibis state, Ellen inwardly 
determined to make an eflbrt to bring about some un¬ 
derstanding. And an effert indeed it was for to. Na¬ 
turally timid, and rendered still more ^ffidcAt by her 
infirmity and secluded life, nothing but the power of an 
affection whicji was the first object of her exis^nce, a 
love stronger than death, could have induced her to 
take the step the noy moditaied. This was to obtain 
an interview herself with old Maurice, and with her 
own lips plead tlie cause so dear to her heart. She 
kuew him, as she bad said, by report to be a hard and 
stem man; but she bad also always heard he was a 
sensible and a just one. She had beard, too, of his 
having, in early life, loved his wife to idolatry, and 
cherishing her memory with a constancy that would 
never allow him to replace her; this, combined with his 
genuine lov§ for Garret, iuspir^ to with the hope that 
hia feelirip mi^it be touched by her aptieal; and she 
resolved w making an attempt to convince him that 
aritbmetiJwas not the only rmc for measuring .human 
hearts. 

We not enlarge upon this interview. Enougli to 
say, that, tliough at first causing seme surprise, she was 
received with civility and kindness, whloti gave her 
courage and evn hope; and though she found it ira- 
possible to remove an^pinjpn wmch had become a 
fixed idea in old Mahri&’s mind, still, conquered by her 
eamestu^, he modified it so far as to promise that if, 
at the end of tho year, Mary could bring him hrif the 
sum originally demanded—namely, ten guineas, and this 
fai{|iy earned by their united industry—he would be 


have rest qr peace until 'I do so. But as to remaining 
idle'ahy ifmjfet at hom^ when gold is to be made, and 
bappioeM'jdepeqds oil jt, it is out of the question^ Mary I 
You must not ail^me.to.do tliat.” 

'•But indeil I do,.Gnrret'; tout i» what I ask you. 
You gave a promise to ypUr 'i^fi father, and yon must 
noti^ve him. ’G 94 grants his blessing to tbo 
duiifrd son; an^ I be the one to tempt yon to dis¬ 
obedience, and'shptovoka;!^ cursed N^>Garret; it 
surety is qot.ux tut w^fer monin;.Ml we yast is 
your father’s qmuent; SltSgmi^ ^ula.nsferther off than 
eVer if you VeiQB '.h^deMin hl|^'M>^'j}i^ Uni look on 
me as the catise.“>'^'. ■' 


every creature except Mary herself. 
‘Erom Garret?’ s»kqd Ellen plea 
‘Yes, from Garret ^especially,’ 


the old mqk 



tton and shake.of tbefumd, they parted, mutually, 
pleased. Since then, long mohtbs had pasteR. away; 
and yet not so very long, fer hope^aud constant industry 
had made the time seem short; and if Gamt vroUM 
lometinies, without tiioswaids, wax' impatient, a geiitie 
word from EUen, reminding him of hispnimisc, tvo^ iii- 
du(^ him to keep^it with a good grac^',' He'i|oUld’^^>. 

__I,. .. 
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humouredty shj’, ‘ Yon amour pilfct, Ellen, and In *ucli 
handi it .would to hard indeed if. we ntflwd to aiMwer 
the helm.’ While Mary, aaaenting witn heeniing eyes, 
would think to herself, ‘ Ah !‘if he knehr but all’. 

Hut now the tiin^was very near.' The ‘ Sarah 

Jane,’ the vessel In whleh OarlKt wa#to have taken a 
berth last year, was to stdl again in another month i 
’ and mods than once of late he had mentioned fhis in a 
way tl?at plainly showed his mind was dwelling on tlie 
voyage. The two girls worked hardel*, more persever- 
ingly than ever i but they lived in a remote placo, and, 
until Mrs ViUais’s kimlmws had provided them with 
employment, their tasks hud beeif precariijus, and td- 
muneratlon small; so that wiien, on that very inortiing, 
after a painful interview ivitli Garret, the sisters reck¬ 
oned ov^r their little hotrd, they found it scaroeia 
amounting totwo-thinis of the requisite sum, and Elle^ 
sadly acknowledged that, from former experience, she 
was convinced it was useless to expect any fu^er con¬ 
cession firom old Manrice. . 

In this desponding mood she was found, as we have 
related, by Mrs Villars, who listened to her artless nar¬ 
rative with deep and inuitrected sympathy. Wlien all 
WHS tohi, she spoke a few words of comfort and encou¬ 
ragement, expressive of the groat use of trial to fortify 
and exalt the mind; and dwelt uv>on those lovely traits 
in Mary’s diaracter which had toeii just deseritol, and 
which might have witliered away under too bright a 
sun. Then opening the little parcel slie still held, she 
unfolded a large square of lace, and laying a iiattern 
before Ellen, said, ‘ l)o you think, Ellen, you both could 
work this into a veil, and liave it ready by tins day 
month ? It is for a young friend to wear at hcr.wed- 
ding, and you shall have five guineas if you do it well.’ 
Plllen's heart gave one wild throb; for a moincnt she 
tried in vain to spctik; then Htnling utterance, ]aiured 
fortli her thanks and Itopes with a rupidijry almost uii- 
intelligittle. ‘five guineas!—oh, dearest liuly, wluit 
would wc not attempt for that? five guifl'cas 1—why, it 
has taken nearly a long year to jnft so much more to¬ 
gether, and now it will seem but a day to earn the rest; 
and then you will at last to happv, my own Mary— 
happier and totter for all your trouble. Oh, ni.a’ani, fear 
iiot but we will accomplish it; and night and day wc 
will work until it is done.’ And night and day they 
worked, Mary at the plainer part, EUeii at the delicate 
stitohes; while with admiratimi and reoea'cd hope they 
eanteroplateia each morning the progress thw Imd miule. 
At first Ellen thought to hare given Mllry tli^leasiire 
of a surprise, and, until it was done, to keep flip amount 
of their reward a secret; hut they had beeiVtoo long 
accustomed to sharing every thougitt, to practise any 
I ■ concealment now and one day remarking an lusually 
rapid progress, the whole truth burst in gladness from 
her lips. . 

To describe Mary’s delight and astonishment is im¬ 
possible. More busily she^ could not work, and fur a 
while her trembling fingers' refSsed to work at all; but 
day after 4ay the sweet hope strengthened, aqd at last 
the appoint^ morning came, and found their task ail 
but tompteted., Jt vas, however, a day of unusual inter¬ 
ruptions ; anil Elten liad each hour fresh cause to adiiure 
the improvement in Mary’s temper, as, w^out an fin- 
patient word, she would lay aside her wo^ end attend 
to every,dhmand. But evening still fotffiathem at their 
unfinished task, and.M^ Yillan) required it tha^night 
at-thewe^ latest. ..Jitst as thew were bnsBy em^oyed, 
• <^'^6 Garret with iiis usttal flquest for an evening 

witlk, and, Italf-afibonted when rmused, he Said reprbach- 
fblly, ‘ 1 betteve there is some cjharm in' tiiM cob we]^ for 
you never vnll ppt it. by. Refe I hare tried in vain to 
get you out for an egtire moqfo. I isUl be^n to thiiik 
at last, .ftlory, tiiat you tako*hd pleasant In my coin- 
pany.' 

Mary’4 quick foelings rose at this undeserved 're¬ 
proach, ana, wHb somewhat of Iter old Spirit,, site was 
about to retort) but remembering all their past sqrrtiw, 
all her present hoge, .bhe paused and answered gentiy, 


‘ To prove the oontraiy. Garret, I condemn you never 
to Idave me till this cobweb, as you call it. Is friirly 
spun t and then——’ She stopped short with a gasp, at 
having so nearly betjrayCd her secret; but her look was 
so eloquent of love anil hoper that Garret started from ' 
his chair, and tonding c«e» hSt, .inquired in hurried 
tones, ‘ What then f—deareM Msty; what then ? ’ ' 

bho threw back her bead tderrily at she looked up 
into his ihee; and though she tried to compose her 
features, a thousand smiles aud dimples contradicted 
the demure accent with which the continued, * And 
then you. may come witii us when we take, it home.’ 
Both Ellen and Garret laughed at tins adticHm.ax; 
Ellen especially, well knowing what was 4n the glud 
girl’s heart,'and amused, besides, St Garret’s acme what 
puzxlcd countenance. But that soon brightened again 
under the happy influence; and, without seeking tlic 
reason why, he fotancl himself chattering away With a 
lighter heart tiian lie had folt for months: 

'I'he muon arose) but as that fait light has business 
of its own, our workwomen reserved it foe^ a future 
hour, ond sentGTHrret for the inore terrifstridl assistnucc ■ 
of a pair of caudles, to put tho few coneludinjy; stitehes 
to their work. At length behold it fluished! Ellen 
resigiKHl the last two or three stitohes to her Sister, timt 
by lier hands it should to Compteted; aiftl, holding it 
up with an exclamation of trioinpii, poor Mary gazed 
jo} fully at it for an instant, then flinging her arms 
round Ellen’s neck, burst into tears. Garret looked on , 
wondcringly, and innde some cfTorts at consolation so 
wide of tlie mark, tlvat Mary’s weeping was at once 
changed into laughter, until her bright eyes overflowed 
again. Ellen at last, remembering that the tost of men 
may sometimes grow impatient, and unwilling tO try 
Garret top far, laid her hand on his arm, aud said, 

‘ Tilts is a bfidiil veil. Garret, nnd Mary and I have 
worked hard day nnd night to have it ready ; it is to be 
worn by a fair and liappy bride, while We-’ 

Garret rijqnircd no further explaiiatiuii of Mary's 
tears and excitement; and sliakiiig olT Ellen's limid 
witli an iiphraidiiig glance, as if ho thoiiglit her fur 
once in her life unfeeling, he answered warndy, * And 
'if site is ever so fair and happy, she cannot to fairer 
tlian my own sweet Mary, or'more deserving of tlio 
linppiest lot’ Then, before she load time to uiswcr, lie 
seized the veil, ond playfully throwing it over Mary's 
glossy hair, he added, * Now tell me, EUen, will there 
ever be a fairer bride than tliat ?' 

But he was answered by a loud cry from Ellen. In 
passing, the veil had toadied the flame of the candle, 
aud in an instant the delicate covering was in a blaze, 
(iiuiek as thought, she tore it from that tolcvei) heait; 
the next moment it lay in Scorched arid worthless frag¬ 
ments oh the floor. To describe their consternation, 
their revulsion of feeling, is impossible. The present 
calamity was so overpowering, .mat for tiie minute it 
swallowed up oil thouglit of remoter'consequences, and-r— 
pale, speechtess, nnd aghast—they gazed in Siteuce first 
at one auotlicr, then at the fragile ohjtot oh whkb tjuflr 
hopes so lately mted. At last Mary^ pale m d^th, 
and almost as calm, laid her arm ou n'et''tfsfor’a neok, 
and in a low sod tone raurmufod, ♦ Yon 'stof S^feir, ’tls 
nut to to!’ Those words, uttered sd despdnqin'ii^, end 
Ellen's piteous tears, revealed to Qattet somewhat of 
the truth; and tliough he could hot th# fW ex¬ 
tent of the'misfortune, still he bOcahil tit biic&.aware 
that, in a moment’s heedtessness, he had d^triiyed sumo 
plan essential to the happi'rWBl of. oil, and his iielf- 
accusation almost amonnted! to dem^' . 

^ * * Ik ‘ \ it 

Itswas morning once the iua shone out os 
brightly as if it hwt ohlr.to^akjm ;Bght aud ha{My 
hearts, and the siatiM- had and agftfh 

were busy With titrir dialy-%'tfc^.Wltti the poor, tliore 
can to no uSelesa IndtdgenwJ^ reMt, atfd the labour 
of one hout oReit conj|aers this sorrqwjf the preceding; 
but we cani|pt wdhder at the Uhguw now hung 
over Mary’s usually active mffyementi^ or bUuncd&e 
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StiniiiMted by tho example ot.uer cheenounetfe ana in* nauona. nov,- 

dustry, be began to feel aabamed of Kia own .littleu 'benturiea oi MCO^iiiTe 
indolence; bnd by dcgreoa ahriring off the inflnenm of our lalutationa, in bur 
habit, he became Hn altor^ man. 'jthe ‘ Work'gurs* childien’a gamfiy. we, 
cup of joy rraa full t tingly, doing the aarqib 


POPULAR MYTHOLOGY OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES. 


In a former paper, we gave somr illnatrationt of the 
Literature of the Middle Ages, drawn fronf a reoently- 


and nrhich ultimately, with aome.chtng^ of phrateology, 
wat'adopted into the popular breed .of alt Ghrietian 
naUotw, ,,,‘JS*en n'ow,''i%fB.^r Wright, * after so many 
benturiea oif iucoAsiiVelmn^ement and refinement, in 
our lalutationa, iq: bur4Hd^'And;drinkiii£^'eyen in our 
children’s garnatv. we,are peipb^ljrt. ^though unwit¬ 
tingly, doing the sarqiAtliinga . vhlch enr forefathers did 
in honour.or in fear of the eLf^ And' nymphs of tho 
heathen cteed.’ , /■ 

The clergy, as the gnudians of the popidar faiths jrere 
intrusted wi& the charge of deciding.:jr{iat old,Teu¬ 
tonia legends and practices were admiswle in the new 
cousUtution of society. That thw exennsed i^is tight 
to the suppression, or at least to we discouragement, of 


pubUsbed work, containing much interesting antiqua- many Faganf practices which the luty were disposed 
lian information: tho Mowing notices of the popul|r to keep up, is proved by numerous lawa- passed by the 
taytho^y of these ages are derived chiefly from tlib* clergy in Anglo-Saxon rimes agidnst suchrpractices. In 
same source. ' one old Anglo-Saxon penitential ^,' for instano!, the 

The old Teutonic Pagans, whose irruptiun into the followingrcgularionsocour. ‘“If any onepbservplots, 
provinces of tlie Roman empire, in tlie fifth and or divination, or keep his wake (watch) .at any-wells, 
sixth centuries of the Christian era, is always to be or at any other create things, except at (}od’t charcli. 


regarded as tiic true comnieneement of what we call 
modern history, brought with them, from their Scan- 


let him fast three years: the first on bread. and water, 
and the other two, on Wednesdays and. Fridays, on 


dinavian homes, a mythology like tlioruselves—wild, bread and water; and the Other days lot him egt his 
imaginative, savage, and colossaL The sea, to them, meat, but without flesh. 


<‘.ras peopled with grendels and monster-snakes, which 
inhahited caves idung the coast, or dragged their oozy 


“ The same for a woman who useth any .witchcraft to 
her child, or who draws it throu^ the earth at the 


Icngtii along riie bottom, now and then rising to the meeting of roads; because that is great heathenness, 
surface to grapple the boats of the fishermen in their “ If a mouse fall into liquor, let it be taken out, and | 
folds: the tens, rivers, and forests, had their nickers sprinkle tlie liquor with holy water; and if it be alive, ‘I 
and fire-drakes, which devoured travellers, and sallied the liquor may be used; but if it bo dead, throw the ' 
out from their dena at night to ravage the surrounding liquor out, and cleanse the vessel”'' 
country: the very air was full of demons, elvea, and The Teutonic nickers, elves, and other superoatural I 
goblins, to whom rain, aunsliinc, wind, sleet, hail,'' and beings, however, were too strongly lodged .in thp pepu- ' 
storm, were owing. The existence of these multi- lar imagination to be easily expelled; And occmdingly, , 
tudinous supernatnral beings was us much a part of all that coald be done was to give them new names, or . 
the modern polytheism, which believed in I'hor and at least, retaining their old names, to assign them fnne- , 
Woden, and the other huge Teutonic deitbs, and lepre- tions in accordance 'with rite prevailing theology of tlie : 


sented them feasting together in tlie ba(j. of the gods, 
and drinking bucketfuls of ole wi/k uproarious mirth, 


time. An jmmense number of them were forthwith 
converted into devils, subordinate to the Evil Principle 


as the existence of satyrs, fiiuns, and nymphs, was a of Scripture. To these devils, besides thgir principul 
part of the old Homeric [mlythcism, witli its blue-eyed function of tornienting and misleading maukitid, was 
Minerras and its imperial .Tupilcrs. Now, just as .assigned a large share of influonoe in all natural plieno- 
Christianity had to overthrow the polytlieism of the mciia, espeeiaUy in meteorology. ‘ The monks,’saya Mr 
ancient Greeks and Romans, in order to establish itself Wright, ‘ sometimes invented strange stories .io account 
in rile Roman empire, so, on the irruption of the Ten- for the influence which the devils thus exerted, because 
tonic races, it bad to trinmph over the religion of Thor they were not aware of the real source fkuin. which they 
and Woden* in order still to be supreme. Both these had been adopted. An inedited English poet of the riiir- 
epnquests it acliieved. Slowly, but steadiCy,.it crept teenth century, after explaining, in a popidur manner, 
from Jerusalem over tlie surface of the liomai'* empire, the nature of thunder mid lightning, proceeds to show 
eating out, or dissolving into itself, all cxistif .g beliefs how it happens to cause so much ra^hief. ■ “ When 
and philosophies, till it became the previdluig religion; Christ suffered death,” saya be, “ he bound flie devil, 
and finally, when the empire was overrun and shattered and broke down hell-gates in order to let out ritose who 
by the German invaders, it rose, clear and spire-f'ke, out suffered there. Ills visit was attended with such terrible 
of the universal wreck, asserted its supremacy over the thunder, that the devils have been sifraid of tluuider 
conquerors themselves, and made Europe its own i^aiii. ever since; and if any of them happen to be caught in 
' Tlie popular beliete however, boro Uieiiiarks of botii a item, they fly as quick as wind, and kill men, and 
these conflicts. The theoiq'ry the early ages, or the destroy trees, &c. which they meet in thcit'.'Wgy., Tliis 
ages of tho Fathers, was tinged with the heariien phi- ia the reason that people ere killed4n a.storm,^’')*' r- 
kwophy of Plato and others t uo doubt also with the old As a carious illustiatioa of the trsnslrion df old 'rbl*“ 
polytheism of Greece and Rome, although this in au in- tonic ideas into the popular theological langdi^ of the 
terior degree, os tliot mythology had already become aged middle ages, -we may mention that our ‘ Old Ktek'l'jii.'a 
and decrepit. In the conversion of the German rou'S, mere corruption of the word ‘ nSeker’r—rite same df a 
the cose was somewhat different. Here there was no large doss of supernatural beings: among'tha i^rman 
civilised philosophy, no Platomo or Perjo^titK school to Pagans, generally supposed to be water fairies;. The 
coutendwith, and exert an influence, over Christianity; nuideni ‘Old Nick’ is, therefore, Uteni^'tke dd 
but, on the other hmid, there wash young, vigorouariresh, ‘sicker.’ , t •; , 

and poetical mytUojogy, with .a^ndclf^ gobUns, fire- Few conntries retained so much, iff tberdU Tentonib 


legenda .T 
man'crceo, 
and Wiidfin, 


la .There v$m so mudi ^course of the ol 
rceo, which had io he erarely obgadonefi. 
^odfin, for iosiancA and the other gods, ha 


^ Tbia Anglo-^xonfoiriesiBSy; 
had to be fid pernsol of thp legend 


.ittoya Mr Wright, 'of the 
m hergrifoeeto Jb»‘a ewe. 


given up aa..iotii}ly Incomparible'with the new foilhi Iwt than aU the other hteks togeririr Mfiltffotd ^ It only 
there was. a grept portion of the old belief whldi did sot need be borne in mai, th^ia ihO into^orthation, rite 
appear so rertrebensible In a Christian point of view, to elves, irfion mischievims^ ii«!Bned,^beteiilio devtis; when 
yrltich, thereforei the dorgy did not iteject. so vdiemen|iy. beneficenv oogelov , The fenss*)d wUds-scA' In Beowne^ 








. oHAMBEfis^»ja>xK60B'dtt joi&i^nAe: 


constantly peopled trtbf^ of '^yea^ and and 

worms (dntgoos i^d^ieii^ts). '’Sd, in the isdbaW;ldt 
goods, are ntey o^ the rannta«f1iob«^db9(dii)Msto)( 
and many itiia ilett» yrere 'w tnhm 

andtiiBteihlto;"hdhm'the litter laiweeded'ln'estah' 
llshing theanwlyiait hei^Sr deierted aAM^ -St Odthlac 
huilt hi^ a lniid«io( fh ^tsle of Odyleodv a^Ids)^ 
then covered wiAt ^bmi^ imd pooIs,'iM sedgy mart^. 
The isle had hifhextd' been winhabtted.hy men; hot 
many d goblin l^yed' among its solitudes, very an> 
villmg were" they to w dtiven oat. They came upon 
him in a hod}'; dragged him fhrtn his oeu, sometimes 
tossed himid'^ a^ at others, dipped him overhead in 
the bogs, and'then tore him through the midst of the 
brambles; tat their eflbrts were vain against one who 
was-ann^ like Gnthlac.’ ‘Sometimes these goblins 
were wore oMil^g towards their new neighbours, and 
directed' them where to dig for treasures; though it 
appears that they seldom gidoedmudi by seeUng after 
* he^edgOid.’'Qodric, a celebrated saint, occupied a 
cell In the udidi of Durham, and was often troubled by 
these spiral enemies. On a time, however, one of 
them appeared by night, and told him 'where he would 
And a hidden hoard. Godrie was not, it appears, an 
avaricious man; but he thought he might do scjpe 
good with the money, which was thus revealed to him, 
and to wbrkr be went with pickaxe and shovel. IVhen, 
however, he had dug a considerable depth—though we 
are not told that he obtained a sight of the promised 
' treasure—ta was tenw-stmek by seeing come out of 
the hole a troop of small black dwarfs, who, with a 
lauph of derision, cast at him little smoking bails, j 
G(mMo dropped hts shovel, and, it is almost needless to 
add, never sought treasures again.’ , < 

The ^ves or goblins of the middle ages are distin, i 
guishabte into three classes: the positively ftialevolent, | 
who were accounted imps or emissaries of Satan, and 
whose constant purpose was to ruin souls; the good 
and benevolent, whose natiue partook more of the 
angelic, and who made the improvement of the human 
race their object; and the merely eccentric or mis¬ 
chievous, who, leading an independent existence, de¬ 
lighted, solely for their own amusement, to intermuddlo 
in hdman anhira, and whose aim seemed to he more 
physical confusion than moral evil. These last, called 
often the ‘merry sprite^’ * made their presence knowm 
by throwing dirt, and other harmless things, at every 
one they came near; and they continually plagued them 
by cutting holes in their coats, and playing other such 
mischievous pranks. Sometimes they would talk with 
the people of the house; and when displeased, or mis¬ 
chievously inclined, they scrupled not to tell in their 
presence dl their secrets and private actions, much to 
the shame and confusicfn of many who were so exposed. 
When any attempt was made to exorcise them, they 
tiirew dirt at'the priests-themselves; and Giroldus 
thinks, from the inefiSciency of the exorcisms* of the 
-church in driving them away, that the power of the 
priests Wgs on^ ^ment agsdnrt a^ts of a malignant 
nature; Dating the rdgn of Uio first Bididtd, there 
appeared frequently, and for* long space of time, in the 
house of Sir. Osheni de Bndwell, at Dagworth in Suf¬ 
folk, “ a certain ftatasticol Bplrlt,” who conversed with 
the family of the efoRsald knight, always imitating the 
voice of an-iufhhti' Hie calied htaself Malkin; and he 
said that ids mottiet and .brother dWdt in a neighbour¬ 
ing houset and that they often chided him because he 
hM left them, attd hid prltumed to hold converse with 
msnkindi - Th<ftdiigsr whhdi he did end slid were both 
woUderfhi and Wfify Uagheb^’-and he often told people’s 
secrets. At first, the ftn^ydflhb knight were extremdy 
terrified; but ta demt* (hiy bectune need to hiili, and 
ocmVersed'flnijBat^ wltH^'Idta' thU'fta^ be 
■p^ Bngttih^ m^ thd^' teW in Wd dtele^ Of the {dace. 
But be woe by ho teegha dtfloieAit ja'kMtrhlBgf 'lbr when 
the ohaphdn madu hla appeayandel-lie'Mked jh JAtin 
with perlbot edw, and dttoourwd'.witii hhh Upta the 
foriptures. Bdiaade hlmiMf heard and ftlVtoe, rda^ 


enough t taf he was aever aefen buteeemt that ^ 
.hu-wek mostht^hed to ^ of'tito ^ihitdn wilrt of the * 
fidl^yi k ftihf'maiden, wlio had .long him to 

*1^ hiinieif to. her, Atdast, eft^ Sie bad pruniised 
futkfmly not to toueh hini, ha granted her request, and 
there appeared to her a sm'aB infant, in a white 
frpek.* 

Thedte.iprites were generally invisible, as this story in-* 
itimates. There were persons, however, who wA-e gifted . 
with the faculty of seeing these elves, and who described 
to others their stiape and appearance. One of these elf- 
seers was Ketel, a pious rustic, who lived at Barnham 
in Yorkshire of wrAm many anecdotes am rdat^ by 
the historiln William of Newbury. ‘ ’White but a lad, w 
Ketel was one d^y retuminbfrom the field, riding on 
the wagon-horse,' when sudifeuly, in a place perfectly 
level and amootli, the horse stumbled, as though he had 
Inet with an obstacle, and his rider was thrown to the 
ground. As he rgised himself up, I^td beheld two 
very smfU black elves, who were laughing most lustily 
at the trick they had played upon him. From that 
hour was given to him the power of seeing the elves, 
wherever they might be, and whatever they might be 
doing; and he often saved people from their malice. He 
assured those who were fortunate enough to gain hie 
confidence—for he did not tell these tilings to‘every* 
body—that there were some hobgoblins who were large 
and strong, and who were capable of doing much hurt 
to those who might fall into their power; but that 
otlicrs were very small and contemptible, incapable of 
doing ranch harm, and very stupid and foolish, but 
who delighted in tormenting and tensing mankind. 
He said that he often saw them sitting by the roadside, 
on tne look-out for travellers, upon whom to play their 
tricks, and laugliing in High glee when they could cause 
cither tliem or their horses to stumble, particularly 
when the rider, irritated against his steed, spurred and 
beat him well after the accident. Ketel, as might be 
snppoBcd, drrnv upon himself, by his officionsness, and 
by his power of scctng them, the hatred of the whole 
fraternity.’ . 

Besides the knowledge derived of tiie appearance of 
the elves from the relations of such gifted individuals ■ 
as the clf-seer Ketel, there were ways and means of 
catching an clf for personal inspection. The English 
chronider, John of Brompton, tells of the capture of 
an elf of dissipated habits, who, in the earlier part of 
the twelfth century, haunted the cellar of « monastery 
III the bisUbpr* of Treves. ‘ One morning, when the 
butler eltcrid the cellar, he was not a lit^ mortified 
at flndinj that, during the night, a whole cask of wine 
had been emptied, and that at least the greater part 
of its contents had been spilt on the floor. Supposing 
this miCident to have arisen out of the catelessiveBS*m 
his man, the butler was angry, chid him. severely, and, 
locking the door of the cellar, took the key into bis 
own charge. But all his precautions were vain, for, the 
next morning, onothe* cask of wine,was in the saine 
condition. The butler, now utterly astonished, reptdred 
in aU 8]|leed to the father abbot; and,.after due consul¬ 
tation, they went together to the cellar, where, having 
sprinkled all the barrels with holy water, the latter 
cAsed firmly the door, scaled it with tlie seal of the 
abbey, and*4ook the key into bU own keeping. Next , 
morning nc ;e|K;ired ' agvn to the cellar, and found the 
door exactly as he had left it. The door was apeedily 
opendd, and tho first object which met hie view was a . 
small black elfi sticliing fast by his hands tdonfi of the 




abbot took the df, dothed hintin the habit of a monk, 
and kept him long inathe sohool of flte monastery, 
where he never grew uA bigger. But oUb da^r an abbot 
from a udghbouring ulonasteiiy borne to ei^miue thb 
sdidars, and, on hearing the atbty. counselled fait 
brother abbot to keep no, longer tlie devil In, bto' bouse: 
Ibe moment hia monkish robe was tokta fitai him; 
the elf vanished.' • *” ' 

■ It was pot altogether, however, on ilte' t^ttoni ef 
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elf-sefen, or the occasional ^ture| of a single spedmen 
of Nie elf-kliiiT, that jieoplMepenaeti |||f ueir notions 
of this extraordinary class of bein^ Tb^iw vero many 
cases of ekes attsohing thcmselv^ to particular house¬ 
holds in a visible ^lape; continuing for week*, or 
even months, ta go* about doing all kinds of work in an 
efficient manner. * In Pembromhirc, an eff took up his 
' abode ii^the house of one Elidor Stakeimlc, in the form 
of a nd buy, srbo called himself Simon. Master Simon 
began ** impudently,” sws onr author, by taking the 
keys from the butler, and usurping Ids office. However, 
he was himself so provident a butler, tlmt, while ho 
held the office, everything seemed fo prosper, lie never 
waited to be told to do anything t but whatever his 
master br mistress was ^thinking of calling for, he 
brought it immediately, saying, “ You want so and say 
Here it is.” Moreover, ho knew all about their mono/ 
and their secret hoards; and often did he upbraid tlicm 
on that account, for he bated nothing more than ava¬ 
rice; and he could not bear to see money Imd up in 
holes, which might be employed in good and charitable 
usea There waa nothing, on the contrary, lie liked 
{letter Umn giving plentv to cat and drink to the rus¬ 
tics ; and he nspd to tell his master, that it was right 
lie shopld be free in giving to them those things wliicb, 
fly their labnurs, he hlinscif obtained. Indeed, Simon 
was an excellent servant; but he had one failing—lie 
never went to cliurch. and lie never uttered a single 
“ Catholic word.” One remarkable thing was, that he 
never slept in the house at niglit, though lie was al¬ 
ways at his post by daybreak, t)nc,c, however, he was 
watclied, and found to take up his lodging about the 
mill and the mill-dam. The next luorniiig Simon panic 
to his master, delivered up liU keys, and left the liousc, 
after having lilled tlic post or butler for about forty 
days.’ 

The most IHmmis of all those visible clfs. liowevcr, 
was Friar Rush, whose adventures form tlie theme of 
numerous legends of the nthldle .ages. The idea of tlie 
story of Friar Hush is much highdt- than that of most 
gohliii stories. In a certain abbey, the site of which is 
variously given in diirerent versions of tlie story, the 
monks are living in a scandalousty immoral iiiaiiner. 
The devil instantly perceives that there could not be 
a licttcr centre from which to operate upon human 
society than this abbey. Accordingly he, or at least 
one of Ids demons, appears at the abtiey gate in the 
firm of a yAung man wanting employment He is re¬ 
ceived into the abbey, serves some tinicrin tne.kitchcii, 
rises to be master cook, and finally, after eigjft years, 
to be a ftiar. In Uie guise of a friar be workwkll man¬ 
ner of mischief: at first in tlie abbey itself, then in its 
, immediate neighbourhood, and lastly, in other coun¬ 
tries, into which he travels. It will be perceived what 
scope for powerful satire and invective against the vices 
of the age was affiirdcd by such a device, in which the 
Evil Frlnclple tt made to assume the gurb, and occupy 
the position, of a urofessingterv&nt of Heaven. 

In Mr IVrightV work there is a very interesting 
chapter on the superstitions of modern Greece, in which 
it u shown tha^ among tUe peasants of that classic 
land, numerous myths and Ipgends are current, identical 
with those current among the English, the Brotch, tlPe 
French, knd the Germans. He ncconnts for by sup¬ 
posing ail Stmh legends, whercrer fotmdp 1b be of Teu¬ 
tonic origin. 'The dlssimilartty,’ he says; ‘of many 
' supersti^ons the modern Greeks to any mentfoned 
by t he andlent writers, and the <rimo at which they 
to to first rilttd^ to, cAi^teave little fidabt of 
their hayitqt. been iotnlUaced by the barbarians who 
crowded ip pf the dedine of thf empire. Their resem- 
blanoa to Nfose, of f hich a greu part still exists among 
the nati^ pf .^PontoUR: blood; £ems to point at oncis.l):0 
the quamf ^heipse ttteycame; We could adduce-miuiy 
proon of tke htthfodv oven of Norsemen who.were ui 
Greece at hd haily period, had we room,' 

'Fhe popuhur.u^tuology of all' the l^ropeoa natlpna 
; is, tberoSi^ aeamiag to Mr Wright; drived firafo riu> 


German racedt and to toaiiia this mythology beyond the 
fifth ‘and aixth centuriee, would be to inquire into the 
^giii of these races, andtltelr history previous to their 
invasion of the ilonuin empire. 

^ ./ _ V... , . ^ , r j^ - VraT - - - - — 

VISIT TO THE CRYPT OF THE CAPUCHIN 

CONVERT AT MALTA. 

BTAJ-aST. 

‘ Wn.L you go on, or are you afraid?' These words 
were addressed to me by an oid monk, as we stood to¬ 
gether on the last step of the stair leading down to cer¬ 
tain inysteriojut vaults which exist under tiio Capuchin 
convent of Malta. The monk was very decrepit, very 
ghastly—indeed, I may say, decidedly Unearthly^-looking 
—the voice was sepulehrm, and tlie qqestkin trot one to 
be answered without serious consldcrition t for he held 
ill his iiand (and the lumd was uncammoittly like tliat 
of a skeleton) a great key, which w^ -destined to open 
the ponderous iron door of a very singular bhaliicl- 
house. This convent is one of the very fow, in fact, I' 
believe the only one of importance, now exfont, except¬ 
ing that of riuernio, wiiere the monks still retain the 
custom of preserving their dead unburied, and are y« t 
in possession of tlie method by which they can keep the 
corpses of tlieir brethren entire, with all the appenr- 
anoe of life, for as long a period as tliey choose. Tli'i 
secret of the process by whieli tlie order of the Capu-^ 
chins have tlins learnt to cheat the grave of its lawful' 
prey is not exactly known; I believe it is some sort 
of Imking or boiling. They have always the number 
of forty carefully prcservcii; mnl when a death occurs 
in the nio;iastory, the mo.st ancient among the dead 
bodies makes way for the new-comcr, and is buried. I 
bad been tfild tiiat the sfMK'taclc of these forty monks, 
so long departed from existence, yet still niislirondcil 
mill uiicofflneii, w;is must curious, nlthough anlHciciitly 
Hppsilling tit render it less frequently visited than it 
would doubtless have otherwise been. For myself, 
however, it bad been my lot, in iiiy various watideriiigs, 
ti> see death in so many ditTerent sliapcs, tliat 1 could 
•hardly alirink from any new aspect tniuer which it 
might present itscifi and I had tlicrcforc advanced thus 
far on my way to visit them. Btiil, 1 must own I was 
a long lime of answ(>riiig the jKiintetl question of niy 
companion: to tell the trutli, there was something iu 
ills own appearance and manner whieh awed me con¬ 
siderably; and 1 could not help w'ondering wiiat tlie 
dead monks must 'oe, if toeir living brotlier had so I 
little the senibUincb of hnm'acity. There was a dulness 
in his sunken eye, a solemn expression on his livid face, 
lialf hid by ti'o huge cowl, and somutliing so meohani- 
eal in bis every movement, tliat it was scarce possilile { 
not to fancy the soul itself was wanting. These were 
the first words he had uttered since he bad suddenly 
appearAi at my side, in obedience to the coil of the 
superior; and now having spoken, be ctosed his witheretl 
Ups again, as though these hedlow tones were to issue 
from them no mote, and stood motionless till I tnnstereii 
up courage to pronounce'an em|fiiatio * Vadq’ (I go), 
when he instantly stalked iilentl^ atong the, dar^nor- 
row passage, and unlocked tlie RiatsiVe portal of tho 
chamber, whose Silent inhabitants X was about to visit. 
The door rolled back heavily bn Ita hini^s t Jtiie ghostly 
monk stood back to let me pass; jiudaa .I crossed the 
threshifid, I heard him close it behind md with a noise 
which echoed, as it SKmed to me mbst.oadhously, from 
vault to vault.' , . ,' 

1 found myself in d torgi) hgUii eofistneted bntirdy.. 
of the white Maltese stonft, tHd roof rising ip the .shape 
of B dome. It was.tighted ouIy-Trom the top, so..’tl^ 
although every UbidEit wiik p«riSi^Uly;.mstindt, the tii^ 
could duly penetuHi)/ttitiifil itk tetoii^.Wa'klnd of 
twilight shade. The.L in this, 
dead-house, made m gtu|iueto tfot ptfr 


eilety crid t hut thi^yrsd e||dlb and t^uUdds^MlIgi. 
htovinen on 8ie ejbfi iN^h .o^sed.a nibst UDpleasqiit 
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Miwatlbn. It WRR mton^ JfofQie fhi«' feelini 

could bs tlmken offs M lA»t f'detcMcIbl) bp)f^ td*niiK» 


Ay eyes and look ^tfduod.' Eorii tno^rik l i!s<^ fMfjl 

part of tho vAtt bboT^i£yrygb,,^.4^‘^Ht!4 M 
living, ilu auerie Waa Itr.terV nAilkt-to ibat I hm jiiit 



twenty cm either eide of toe,' cuotlied in tlie complete 
costume of thetr order. .At a euperflcial dance, th6y' 
seemed all «ga^d in prayer; and very stui and quiet 
tliey were, Vrith .their heeds, fkiro which the dark cowl 
was thrQ#n back, beot slightly over their clasppd hands. 
Alongside Of each one was an inscription, git'iug ills 
name, and ihq date of his death;' and it really re> 
gnired tuine- such annonncenient to bring to iny mind 
the full coiiviction, that it was indeed on lifuless corpses 
1 was gMingi for, except that ail had .the same uni¬ 
form hue of dull; ghastly yellow, and the same fixity in 
the jlo^iiod iff the eyes, Uiere.wos nothing in their oot- 
witrd atipearance to indicate that tliey had not, each 
one of them, a living, tlirobbing heart within liis inisoni. 
The flesh was firm, the Umbs retained (heir siiape, the 
lips their colour; the very eyelaslicn and nails were 
perfectly^reseryed; und the eyes tlienisclvcs. tliongii 
flxud, as I have said, did not look dead nr railess. It 
■was a frightful mockery of life, because so friglitfully 
real. I could see no difference between those niunnnics 
and their deatliliko brethren np stairs; w hose long con- 
flnement in the cloister, and strict adherence to the 
most severe of the monastic rules, have wasted their 
bod'OS, quenched tlie fire of their eyes, and hnnis1)C<l ail 
expression from tlieir faces. But when 1 qgnit nearer, 
in order to examine tliem regularly one by one. T "K"- 
that tlio Capuchins, wlio have tlius the* secret of 
tnninpliing over corruption, and, outwiirdl'y at least, 
wonld seem to set even death at defiance, had alto¬ 
gether failed in one most Important |M)int^ They Inid 
preserved tlie bodies from decay; they had clothed 
them in the garments they wero wont t<» wear; they 
had marvellously banished the likeness of death; the 
skin, tho hair, the hands, were as tliose of living beings: 
but, witli all their art, they had lx:cn powcrlt»s to efface 
from the countenance of each one of tlicse de.ad men 
tlie seal wliich the sunl had damped tiicreon .as it de¬ 
parted. All the faces wore the expression witli wliicli 
they had died; different according to their varions 
temperament, but fixed, immutable, unchmigeably elo- 
gnent of tlio exact frame ofrniind in ■which tliey had 
separately met that awful hour. It even seemed as 
though. In this expressive look (tho last trace of spirit 
]K.'tnfled, as it were, on tho dead face), might be read 
not only the roeord of their dying moments, but also (lie 
liistnry of their past lives; showing how the good iimii, 
humble and sincere, had departed fti peace; and Imw 
the disappointed, ambitious seul had clung tir a life 
which year! of asi^ticism had vainly sought to render 
odious. It is sufficient, however, to look only once in 
their faces, lose Instantaneously the effect, of the 
delusion, virhich is so striking at a first glance. Tlie 
iitiitation of life,, cunning as it is, fails altogether before 
tills palpaole evidence of their having midcrgone tlie 
last dread trial ' 

Tho body nearest me, vrl)lch qras that, of an old 
man, had a countenance which would have told its talc 
clearly .td thg most careless observer. J felt, as 1 gAsed 
on liiq Sid^e 4iid plgCid face, that death had been tn 
bim 4 release: he .bad waitgd, he had wished fiir 
it;.ana when itnfimbj |ie had reigned hiihself to its 
power, asa'ctilta Ainks td sleep bn its mother’s Ijjteast. 
The itroiig; tines round . ^beshtiVblted tips, tlie deeply- 
Wrotw ^w.,1^ totiow; ejhs, all tbld qf a weary con¬ 


flfct pastia^, ♦inch Imd. Mn vdrj? Intter, of that 
long strugidd.vtibItnerTow whiifii. can iiiaka existence a 

there was a suW 
d .ma.ii’s faed; whiph lilb 
h 1 


fer^t the awful facejof thgupext in ord^ but I know . 

I never Shall: the axpresim of that'^dp&'nauee wM 
never cease to iutunt met Tiie fierce seoisibn the fure- 
the eyes starting from their iiecitis&, th^lljis con- 
VhWv% drawn back; so as to shmr the sIierK white 
teeth firmly clenched, all told an uiiwillingnestto die— 
an utter dread of dissolution, which it is frightful to 
think dr! Here were, indeed, again tiie traces a conn 
filet, but .a conflict with defttli Itself. It was (laSy to 
see how madly, how wildly, he had struggled to retain 
his hold on life; ami when that life escaped, it hid 
written on his face the record of tliat 'lMt hour as one 
of most license det^air. Assuredly tliis man must 
have been a slave to the memory of some great crime, n 
wlilcli made bim so very a MWard in premnee of his ! 
Javinciblo foe; or else—foi*he seemed too young for I 
plat—he may have hod one of tliose morbid, resticA 
spirits of inquiry which ever drove him to tlui burial- j 
places, tjjat he migiit rifle the secrets of the grave, to i 
learn ,the details of the universal doom, till he was i 
seized with a frantic horror for the individual cor- 1 
rnptiim which awaited himself, such as 1 have known 
men nfininginativemindstofcel. Anyway, it was a feat- 
ful f.ice. He had fought with the King of Terrors, and 
liGcn subdued, but'the struggle had lieen a dire oqp; and 
wh.at remiered tliis jet more striking, was tlie mock rc- 
sigiiatinii with which tlio hands had been foMeil toge¬ 
ther after dcatii. I was gind to pass on, tliougii it was 
to look on a corp'-e .wliich could only inspire disgust'; it 
was so evident that this one had died even as the heasts 
that perish. His heavy features were full of sottish in¬ 
difference ; lie (■mild not have foreseen tluit hit liour 
was ^oine; or, if lie did, his must liave been one of those 
niiiTow', grovelling niind^ too wiroplctely filled witli the 
daily occurrences of life to .wake up and look lie.yond ' 
it, and question eternity. Kext to him WM one who 
bad expired in extreme suffering from some terrible i 
disease: his face told of nothing save iKxlily pain ; but ! 
so e.xprpas!ve4vas it of this, t!,nt it was searcc possible I 
not tn believe tli.at tic was evi'ii theh in great agony. 
Again— I could have took(‘d for ever on the face of liim 
wiiu stood next in the line. Where the expressiun mi 
the fiiee. of tin* dead is besutifui. it must bn infiiiitety 
more so tliaii it ever can be wliile living; and in tlic still 
eyes of this eorjwo. in tlie sweet smile that brightened 
even that livid mouth, there was a fervour of hope and 
fiiith not to.lie mistaken. He w.is very young, and had 
probably ten cut oil' In the first enthiisiasifn of his vo¬ 
cation, efo Tinu* or the imperishable craving for human 
By iiipathl', had quoiiclicd the ardent religious fervour, 
wliicli is’so sincerely felt by many young novii^s on 
their first profession. 1 was very glad he died when be 
did, it was so glorious a look of triumph I StrangqAo^ 
say, till* most unmeaning of all these faces was that m a 
man wlio had ten murdered i tliero was a mere vacant 
stare of surpr^c in his wide, glaring eyes. The spirit 
sccmeil to liave Inasn so suddenly expelled from her 
mortal tenement, thatf he nad left no trace of her pas¬ 
sage fovih. Near to this ghastly coqise stood a young 
man, who apjicared to have faueii genjly asleep, witli 
tliat expression of utter weariness wliicli is the very 
stomp Ilf a broken heart. 

iVlicn I iiad gone round about half the room; and 
hail mimttMy examined the features of some twenty 
of this ghostl;Pcompanf, I was seized With a very 
strange hallucination, s On enjpring into the presence 
of tiiese forty monks, I liad been fully qwar& ot course, 
tliat they were all fi^d, and 1 alone was uvinet afifl.. 


other, ever meeting the gaze o4 meafiiiiff eyep, 
and gatlierlng siu'h v^mes of eloqnimce from' tneir 
still lips, I enuld almost have believed that they were 
idl living, and I liiyscff dead, or in a dreainl It Wga 
quite time to hold aomigiHimtnuniCatioai with thq U'fifiK 
wlien assailed by sUch fencici as tliese; a^d |.ttomed 
to look fur my guide, with a strong desire to eiAet.ibto 
• • • , 
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conTerwtioD ^ith Mm. I Mpkcd|,r(mnd and round in 
Yidn. ' 1 counted forty^onffWonks, theiefore the living 
man mutt be amongtt themi but the exact timilarity of 
dreu, and t^e motionleu ^ith which he had. 

inttallcd himself brt ween 4ero <^hi8 li&lesscompanwne, 
made it no easy matter to dteHugoish him. When I did 
find him out, the queation with which 1 addrested him 
' would h^ve beei^ considered pambly unfeeling ih more 
polite toeiety s it was, he himself would one day take 
bis place in this strange sepulchre? ‘Astutedlyl' he an* 
sweted,'with more Tivadfy titan be had yet displayed; 

* and thb one siuat make way for me,’ he continued 
with a mrtm smile of satisfaction, af the same time deal* 

‘ iiig a l^ht Mow with his bnnch of keys on the shoulder 
of one of the corpses, whi^ caused the bones to rattle 
with a sound so horrible, Wat I flew to the door, and 
Uegged him to open it, that I might escape from tlii/ 
dreadful room. 1 had had quite enough of the society, 
certainly not enlivening, of the Capucluns, both living 
and dead; indeed, on the whole, I rather givexhe pre¬ 
ference to the latter, for we claim no kindred with the 
dead; whereas, it must always be painful to come in 
cdhtact with a fellow-creatnre so devoid of human feel¬ 
ing as this old man seemed to be. He afterwards con¬ 
ducted^ me through the whole of the convent, at least 
St that part of it to which strangers are admitted. It 
is very extensive, but principally remarkable from the 
strange sight I had witnessciL As this order is one of 
the most rigorous, the brotherhood is comixwed, for 
^e most part, of men who have committed some crime, 
and flown thither for refuge from the vengeance of the 
law, or the yet sterner justice of their own consciein-e. 
Judging from the countenances of those 1 saw, ] sl^nld 
ssy they had son^t all men^l rest in vain: but so 
indeed it must have been. It was scarcely jiosaiblc that 
tiib quiet of die cloister should have any cllect on them; 
for it is starting on a false principle to suppose that a 
man can ever esca|ie from his own deed, be it wliat it 
may, good or bad. As soon as he has coixuiitted it, he 
has given it an existence, an individuality whiclt he can 
never again ddstroy: it becomes independent of him, 
and goes out into the world to deal its influence in 
wMening circles far beyond his ken. 


Column Sot f^otins ^rojtlr. 

< TBK HDHBLK BEX. 

On one of our summer holidays, after the grigh\ imd sunny 
forenoon had been spent by the young people in ^rdening, 
and various other labours, the boys showed an unusual 
anxiety to be off after dinner, on some secret expedition of 
atbr'r own. They thus anticipated our afternoon j^ulk by 
several hours. At the usual time, however, we sot out; 
and, not wtthont soiuo vague expectations of finding them, 
we took our way through a favourite and often-trodden 
dell, which leads to a ineadogr by^he river side, sun 
was shining brillianily in the west, yet a soft breeze tem¬ 
pered the heat, and a morning shower had codSed and 
teftothod the green hetbago, which sprang up everywhere 
around us. Tlie biwh^ which hung on Ciioh rocky side of 
the dell, sent forth a ^tcfol odour, and the beautifol ltd 
petals of tbe wild roses, now in foil blow, ss/weU as the 
white blossnms.of the bramblp, and inmtmer&Ie other 
more lowly plants, added not a litije to the perfome. 

' I wonte,' said Mary ih. the intervals of her soim&bling 
among tiu lUoks. for theprettiest wild flowers,’' where thoee 
mIsiSiS eon be, or whst they ore abaut ? 1 hope they are 
^ut no misehief; and. ye(i the mystery they have observed 
rwatdltup their expedition docs look wdi.’ 

VOh, r slionld not wonder,* r^irs Elisabeth, •bht we 
ahail'find, them'with'itM Davie udrinking to with 


* I roeollcot well,' saya Mary,' the first time I ever heard 
of Kebinson Crusoe was from Davie, as the good-nktured 
old inaa sdt down yonder in the. meadow, bdu told us the 
tvonderful tal& while we lay eaxeriy listening around him. 
8 o clear were tils descriptions,' uist I almost thought 1 spw 
the Island before me, and poor lonely Orusoe wandering on 
the sandy shore, startled .at the print of a hnmiui footstep 
there. Poor, dear old Davie! 'many are'the boars’ amuses 
meat you have afforded us; I fear we have sometimes teased 
you, and too often wearied you. Yet we shall never forget 
yon, and even now 1 have something in my basket in store 
for you; for your task of tending the cattle in the faivoff 
fielde milbt be but an Irksome and lonely one at best—a 
cold and ohecriess one too often.' 

We had now passed through the narrow dell^ and the 
grassy mdidow opened np before us. It was covered with 
a rich, green sward, variegated with Innumerable blossoms 
of the white and yellow clover; here and there were’ icon 
olnsters of the yellow bntter-cups, the daisy of all tints, and 
sizes, and occasionally the pyramidal etem of the ereiiis, 
with its rich and curiously-siiapcd flowers. Ttie sheep were 
busy nIbbUng the grass on the upper parts of tbe me%Iow, 
and in tho more luxuriant huliowa strayed tbk cattle, 
leisurely browsing in irregular groups.. 

* Aha! ’ cries Mary, * yonder are tlio boys; but what in tho 
world are they about ? Henry has his .iacket off, swinging it 
around his head, and Charles, with his head covered with 
his handkerchief, dances about as if he were finntie, while 
Davie, on his liands and knees, looks intently into the earth, 
as if he were sucking forbidden treasure.* 

iVe pmee.i<dcd onwards to join them, but licfoto wo 
liad come np to tlin plare, wc were assailed, first tiie one, 
and then the others, by the large humble bees, evidently 
in a statu of rago and irritation. They boomed round 
and round our heads, coming closer and closer every 
circte they made, and wore not easily to be frigliteiied 
away by aiig,effort8 of ours. Tlie girls ran for It, and I liad 
to use my handkerchief assidnonsly in self-defence.* J now 
began to siftpeet tho cause of all this uproar, and on coining 
up to tho place found, as I had conjectured, that a nest of 
these wild-bces had been invaded. I am always averse 
to interfero with unnecessarily or annoy any of the ‘ erea- 
turee of field or fiood.’ This the boys were aware of, and 
on tlie present occasion tiiuy felt rather abashed, it is 
true they liad violated no express cummaud, and Henry 
pleaded that it was purely ont of curiosity to sec tho In¬ 
ferior and inspect tho eurious bec-nest, that they had thus 
exposed it; ‘ and indeed,*' said he, * had wo known the 
danger and difiieulty of the task, wo wonld oven have let 
it .alone. Wo have been at least “Iwo hours engaged in 
digging, and iff that space 'we Ifave been interrupted at 
least fifty times, and forced to battle with the pngnaeious 
defendei-s of tho citadel In these battles 1 am glad to 
say, however, that thougkmany stings and blows have 
passed between us, no life has been sacrificed: the whole 
colony are spared, and arc now dispersed, in no very plea¬ 
sant mood, however, through the fields.* 

‘ Indeed we are quite aware of that,' says Mary; ‘ for wo 
Imve encountered not a few of tlicm already, and they, 
like many other enraged Beings, began btinaly to wreak 
their Vengeance on 'us, the first they met, Instehd of re- 
servin^t for you, their real disturbers.* 

Taking'the opiwrtunity of this, the sliort dbperaion of the 
poor, poraeoutea swarm, we cautiously. approBohed to in- 
speot the nest. The siege hod been oottdaotod, under tluj 
experienced diieotions of old Davie, 'with oonsiderable 
ta^ A small hole led from tho surfhoe several ftet'ilftider 
ground, where the nest was situated. Before coiUmilliichig 
operations, a long, pliant willow wand, peeled of its Wk, 
hod been cantionsly Inserted from the (mating ifoove down 
into tbe nest. Aloqg tho coarse of this White wand, as a 
guide, tbe assailants iiad dug down'witit thetr garden 
spades and hoes, carried with them to* the pniposc, till 
they came to tho termination. T!ba lie^ Was anr sMsige- 
ment of. tlie exility of the pSSMW‘passage,about 
eight inches in diameter. It vras lined above ififfhdow 





and othors the laifv«.<!k.yoii»ikbeow^Now 


the whole should be sgito csbefoDy eovOiM^l^siidthat^ 
if they ohose, they nng^t do it in suoh wsiUUMr as tUt 
the future opnations of tlfo bees miahvbh seek ml 


witbont giving .tiimn'foinoye^ or intem^ag.ljfa$ : 
boars. This; with Might diiehtjpns, I 1^ to' th^ oi 
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ingenaity; and wo proneeded to make tbc’etreoit cl tlw I ing or neutnd bees, and about half a i 
meadow, before tetraoins our step* hoittowairda., • ' —t-.t- 


greater part Of our.ntteotkm in our widk, and every ladl^ 
vldual bra whieh we saw was aorniiaiaed mth a mihvtoneaa 
cdbcaponding to tbe httweat which the aubg^t now ex* 
rated. My companions com diacoveted o usafcea difference 
in the fonna aiii4 colopra of the various kinds wldojb pre- 
seated tbemeelvea (o4]heb notice. In the meadow-grounds 
we met with two dietinct ipeoiea—one <ff a largo size, 
marked on the breast and abdomen with biteht yellow 
stripes, and commonly known as the Oairg or Hroehet lint. 
To this kind belonged tbe neat whieh we had just examined. 
It is the only apeciea that Uvea deep in tho ground; aomo- 
times the nm w!^ be found foom tlueo to six feet deep, 
or rather having a slanting passage into it of ffUs length. 

‘ And do the bees make this long passage themselves F’t 
was asked. ](n general they do not. They taka possession 
of the nests of the field-mouse, or any other hole or crevice 
which' they pn find, Ttiey are uot bad excavators, how¬ 
ever, when they have a mind to exert themselves. In soft 
ground they< will fym a long passage In a vei^ short time j 
and Vhun, by any means, the entrance to their nest is ob¬ 
structed, they speedily clear it out, or, if this is iminactio- 
able, they make a now opening. 

Anotiier speeies, the Little JBt-eekie, of smaller size and 
darker colour, often Ium its abode below some large stone, 
or in the crevieo of a wall, or among a tuft of moss; but 
seldom goes dera into the ground, like the larger species. 

‘ Here,* cried Henry and Cliarlcs, who had now joined us, 

‘ is a liglit yellow bee, which Ouvio <^Ib tho I'wUer Tyke. 

I advise you all to take coru'of him, furhe is a wild auiimil, 
and will fly at your head and sting if you give him the 
least provoeatioii. Wo have sran his byice -or nest, too; it 
re<|iiires no diggidg Into, and lies often among tnfts uf grass, 
or in,dried turC or trevieea of walls.’ The todler made two 
or three booming circles around our heads in rather a iiie- 
iiaeing planner; but meeting with no oppositfon, lie sud- 
deidy darted, with derious path, into the air, asid was seen 
Olid neurd no moi-e. 

‘ See w liat a beautiful hee is on that flower of ted clover,’ 
erics Mary; * it looks so gentle and iicnecable, that I shall 
go near and examine it. Its bn-ast and baek'hrc of a dbcp 
pnrnlo hue, and the rest of its body of u iirigUt rod.’ 

‘ Vow need not fear, it will not fly at yon,’ says Henry; 

‘ tlio mode of defeueo whicii it uses is to turn on its back, 
and present its sharii sting to its enemy. Tliis is by fa» 
the prettiest, tiiough not tlie largest, of the humble bees; 
and, according to a rbymc whieli Dnrie 1ms taught us, it 
selects the fliiest honey of the wholo; for, strange to say, 
diOcrent qualities of honey are selected by the different 
species of bees.’ 

‘ And pray, what is tliia rhyme whieh you have learned ?’ 

‘ It is imiro doggerel, but I believe, like other jiopuiar 
tliymes, it embodies tiio experience of accurate observers. 

The tudler tybv no'er has sio a good byko 
As the bonny gairy bee; 

But of a’ the bee bykes that ever I saw, 

Tlio red bdtio bears the gn-c.’ 

In our noxt walk to tho meadow, we found the bees’ 
byke or nest carefully repaired, and done up, by the boys 
and tbeir more experienced coadjutor, in such a mknncr as 
tliat, by means of a ranall window of glass, wc conid look 
in uj^io the operation-s of tho inmates without in tbe least 
disturbing them. It formed a frequent source of amuse¬ 
ment thus to watch them. In sunny weather they were 
oottstantly busy and at wodi; in cloudy and wot days they 
remidned in a half dormant state, dnstered together among 
the soft, warm lining of their nest, and occasionally awak¬ 
ing, as it were, from their deep; one or two in succession 
would pay a visit to their thuuble-shaped wax-combs, for 
tho puixxiHO of sipping the honey with which those cups 
were sloml. 

' I perceive,* sdd Elisabeth, after a minute examination 
of the colony, ’ that there are bees of various sizes here, 
tlmugli they liave all a gisneral teaemblanco imtheir mark¬ 
ings and colours Do the humble beoe resemble the liive* 
beu in this respect ' • 

‘ They do,* I replied. .^The laigeat bees,-of wMeh you 
see sevenlnere< are the largo femaiet, eonecqgondhig to the' 

a acens of the hive-bees, -only they differ in tbls respect, 
lat several large females may exnt in the community at 
one .rime wlthqut exeitinpany jealousy or contention 
I amc^ eaeli other. Desiden these there aM^anotiicr set of 
fogialcs of a smaller size, sereml dozens tX common work- 





there are not nearly ^ many as this, here, but yon 


aun, uuneu u> on lue ritigns 01 those worktng.beet. in 
due time those Isrvie or young witt add to tSe offecilve 
Bumbeff of tbe colony.' 

* I see two bees,* erics Mary, ‘ very kindly feraftib some 

young {Mbs, which present their moutlu to their nurses, 
while they'not only feed them with this pollen, si^ 
rently disgorge from their mouths a quantity of honey 
also.* ^ 

* Tlicse aw ^oung queens,’ I replied, ‘which they are thni^ 

feeding on a richer fare tlm wliat is allowed to t)ie com¬ 
mon workers.’ J 

‘ I see two in another corner,’ still continues Mary; ‘ a 
mA of workers, busily employed in ooiutrueting soiffe 
honey-ciips. How aseiduonsly they ply their tasks! Yet 
the fomy>r finish is by no means e<]nai to that of the six- 
sided combs of the liive-bco.’ ■ 

‘ No; you must look upon those rather as rustics, who 
live in lowly cots in the country, and feed f^om rude an^ 
simple bowls. Yet you sec they ue contented ahd happy, 
and do not attempt anything in the way of finery, lliose 
cups they are busy with, are destined for tlio reeefition of 
more young; and after they have thus served asseribs b> 
nurse them up, they arc cleared out, and filled with honey, 
to afford a stnro of food during the rainy days. When the 
fresh and fragrant flower-cups are not acceesible.’ 

‘ Uiit do they not require a winter store of honey ? ’ in¬ 
quired Klizabetli, 

‘ Nu; tile greater promrtion of all those you see shall | 
bo (lead before winter. It is only the large queeii-mothera j 
whieh survive for another sensoii, the remainder being in- 
seetl of only ■•ne year's duration. In tlio end of autnmn 
you will find drones, amPworkers, and all, gradually drop 
off aud disappear.’ 

* I recollect now,’ continued Elizabeth, ‘ to have seen, 
when tlio cliiU days of autumn commence,numbers of those 
bees lying in a Imlf-stuiiid state on tlie t«1 blossom of the 
thistle, or in^lio deep cup of the foxglove, honeysiuAle, 
and other flow(urs. f fancied tlien that they had stiipified 
tlicniselves' with too muoh of the luscious, and periiaps nar- 
culio jiuucs of such flowers; but now 1 understand that it 
wa.s the coming lorjiidity of death, accelerated probably 
I>y tlie chill of tiic air, aud the approaching wintry blasts. 
But liow do tlie <)uecn-nuitlicrs spend tbe winter?’ 

‘ Sometimes they take shelter in the interior of their 
nests, where tliey sleep iu a dormant and inactive state, 
hut OH fre<iueutly tlicy retire into tlie first bole or crevice 
which tlicjtcan^U-ct, such as in old stone or turf wails, or 
aliout tbe rrait* of trees, or among the moss below large 
atones; 'nd iu tliis condition they remain till spring, when, 
aroused by the first warm and siinny.breath of that genial 
season, they awake from their long slumbers. Each soli- 
tai-y quccn-bce then, alone and unaided, sots about 
lisliingfflier new colony; for this purjioso she selects a 
proper nest, if it so liapiiens that she lias forsaken tliat of 
last year, or yielded it uji to another companion. She then 
eollcets soft iiibss to line it, begins and forms a few cups for 
the reception of her c^s, and thus iatqmrs on, alone and 
unassisted, till slin in tune rears up a young tolony around 
iier. Hbving thus produced her offspring, and amply pro¬ 
vided fur them, she dies of a good old age in her second 
summer. The first young bees tliat are produced are tho 
vwikers, which are thus early required to assist in the 
Wxiurs of tlie nest, llicso make their appcaranco in May 
or June; ^hc small females are produced in August; and it 
is a' singular dfoumstaiuib that they again poduee the 
male^ amt males only.»As in the case of tlie hive-boes, the 
grubs that arc intended for workers arc fed with ^common 
faro; but those thataaro destined to bccomb ntalea and 
females, am fed with the purest hraiey, or sometimes i fo H c M 
a mixture of honey and pollen. oThc mates are not liero an 
idle class, like tho dronca of tlie bee-hive, join in the 
labottta of the field and pest, assisting the workors, wiUch 
are a moat indnstrious rr^ and wbioh take oliugo of,-and 
nurse and food tbe youift beea, taking care thl^ a eerti^n 
equable wumth may be kept up far the nest. In the iuler- 
vals of all this homo labonr, they seize every opportunity 
of a sunny day, ranging^the fields in qqest of the parent 
honey, and loading their thiglu with the clioibest pollen 
firom the anthers (» flowen.*^ 
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• WIiAt a liAoon of iitdu^, and mntnal tcUanoe, and 
affection does \l\o. insjwctiMr of tue 1))|inbte bees’ nest 
afford,' yfe exclaimed as we rciuotantly i;ave up the in¬ 
spection of those creatures,' though seen fbr the twentieth 
time!’ ' , 

e e 

ARGXIIir AND ITS VICTIM^. 

THor«rf discovered bjr ^he rortuguese four hundred 
years ago, and successively possessed by tiieni, by the 
Dutch, and the French, the island of Arguin, aiyocent 
to the western coast of Africa, was, till witliin a fow 
months since, a jierfect letra iiiafnita to the English 
ipublic. At tirat time circunKstanui-s of a'distressing 
natttre*hroused attention Ac the subject; it being re¬ 
ported that several of oolr countrymen were held \)t 
(giptivity, and larbarously treated by the islanders.^ 
Among the most zealous advurates fur the libcratiuif' 
of the unhappy captives was Captain Grover, wliuse 
name is so familiar to tlic public in connexion'with ttie 
Bokhara victims. Through him- we now learn some 
particulars respecting tlie isliind, its inhabitants, and 
mir tlieii suffering brethren—Ids information Iniving 
been ucliected from Mr Nortliwood, commanding the 
barque Margaret, who was detained three weeks in cap- 
tfvity f from William Honey, who was kept eleven 
mouths a prisoner at Arguin, and in a neigiibouring 
Lsland; and from Mr Vaughan, commanding the mer¬ 
chant brig Courier* 

It appears, by the log of tlie brig Courier, tliat, on the 
26th M.ay 1844, the chief mate, Mr Wilson, was sent 
with three bands to take soundings near Arguin, and 
Unit, on approaching the slinre, they saw sumo natives, 
among whom was a widtc man, wliu liiiiled tlieiii in 
English. This induced Mr Wi'isiai to run liis I>ont on 
shore, for the par}Hiscof relieving his supposed counlry- 
maii; but a« he neared, the natives began to beat tiicir 
captive with clubs, and it was not till tlirf boat's imis- 
kets were levelled at tliuir iieads ttiat tliey desisted, 
anti tcMik to tlieir heels. The white man iinme<liate1y 
made fur the boat, and was t dicii on bounl tlie Courier. 
He stated that his name was .S:tmucl I'liiltips. that lie 
was a seaman beionghig to the Margaret, of London, 
commanded by (^iptain Nortliwooil, alio, witli a por- 
titin of the crew, was there in <‘aptivity, and subjected 
to tiic must cruel treatincut by tliu natives. 

Captain V.auglian immediately dotertnined to release 

I _2__ _ 

* Arxuili, irliich has been buceessitcly « trndiAls ptijt of, Hic Por- 

I tiifOieHS, Dutch, and French, and Jinally almiidoiu>d by (tie latter, 

I with the view tu the cniieentnitloii of the nude at tliefr hictory on 
the Senegal, is situeicil in SO degrees V7 ininiitrs iiorili, and Hi de¬ 
grees a7 nnniites west. It is la-twcen thirty and forty miles long, 
•rn^ abimt one milo wide. It is about eight niilts. from tin- nmin- 
L-ind (west ooiiet of Africai, bniwi-en which and the island it o w'nter 
Is ehallow- There are three or fonr^oliHiinula, the iiiiiia having a 
depth of hve feet. On the outer or i,eaw.ud side there is, aecordiiig 
to the positive ;LHsnrancc of Oaputina >'<>rthwo<gl .and Vaughan, 
and of W. Honey, from hvo to seven fathoms water clo'ic lii-sliore; u 
fact which in, moreover, attested bS a petson in Hathnrst, and signed 
by Uoyd's agent. This in IniiKirtant, us a difTcrunt npmliiii hns 
entcrtaineil. The Isl.tnd i« of it whitish meb, covered wih-. a con¬ 
stantly shifting sand. The northern port ion is Hat, bat tlie ooiitlicrn 
riHcs to an tdovalioii which admits of its being seen at a distance of 
tliirty mllea. The soil produces no wood but a small shrub, yield¬ 
ing a naustie juice applied medicinally by the natives. Fuelfis 
brought to the island from a place (ifly niiles in the interior of the 
'coiiiim-nt. Water is abundant and excieUent^hougl^it has the 
a|>pr.aranoe of mtUc. Two fairs are nVld anniiany nn the Island, in 
June and December; nany strangenefrom a dlstanco frmiient 
them, bringing for bartiv njbkUocs, beads, clotb«, and toSaoco, 
for which'thef. receive dried ilsh and iiU. o 


served for the TItese pciiplo artf'remarkably aflbetlonBte to 
tlwirehibiret, and seldom guarrel among Ihemsclvea Tfacy’are 
strict Mohammedans in alb tilings bnf' their ablutions, which Uiey 
neglect. Tb9 people ara tail and wcU-iWortinned, and Uietr dresa 
simple. They go armed with mushet, dagger, and scimitar; and 
posscas six bnats, including those captured from the |tritl$h. The 
only quadrupeds on the island, exolualve cf dogs and cots, are 


white rats. .Ihe belt Is very great, tlftiugii generallr tempered by 
a brceee from the north-east | and bealtnineas appears ttf be Ctlfo 
yacterietio cf the islund. 

« o C 


his ‘fellow-countrymen by ransom, or otherwiae; and 
tlierifore brougiit up his ship, and anchored on the wpat 
Aide of tlie island, in four and a-half fatboma water, 
about a mile from tlie shore. Four men then appeared 
on the Ixfflch, and made signs for them to land, Tliis 
was not complied with i and on the following luoriiiiig 
the Courier got under weigh, and proceeded to the 
south-west point of the island, aneborihg again in five 
fathoms water. The cliief mate then landed with six 
men, and were kindly received by the ngtives, wlio 
promised to bring down Captain Nortliwood and the 
other prisoners early next day, to be ransomed. At the 
appointed time Uie natives came to the beach with Mr 
Northwf^, who waved his hat, and requited Captain 
yaiiglisif to send a boat ashore; and accordingly tlio 
mate was again despatched witii six hands, and provided 
witli a supply of tobacco and other things, to offer in 
exchange for the captivea Tlio chief was,- however, not 
satisfied with the proposed ransom'; uifd Captain North- 
wood desires the men to return to the Courier, and 
rctpiGst Captain S’'aughafi to send everytliiiig he dould 
possibly spare. Tlie latter, accordingly, ^ave his mato 
in addition three or four dozen handkerelucfs, and otlier 
articles, and the crew collected among themselves 
twenty-five shirts. These w'oro all put in tlie long¬ 
boat, under tlie eluirge of Mr Wilson and his six hands, 
acconipaiiied by the cutter, with five men, all wtdl 
armed. Captain Vaughan gave positive oriiers tliat 
tiie.v were cm no account to land, but to anchor iiciur the 
sliuro, exhibit tlie articles they had brougiit, and only 
to iillow two or three cliiefs to approa^ them to treat. 
Unfortunately these orders were disregarded, ami ns the 
ihlaiulers apjieared friendly, tlie wliole party wemt cm 
shore. CiV^tain Vaughan, seeing from his siiip tliat 
about forty nalivps were hastening to the lioacli, called 
loiitily to ‘JMr 'Wilson to return on Imard—an cirdi.-r 
wliich, aitliough it was iieari), was not attended to. The 
■islanders, as Captain Vaughan extKjcted, firetl as soon 
As4lie party liinilcd ; and tlie only one who escaped was 
Mr Harrington Dailies, tlic second mate, who suecmltd 
in swimming off to the sliip, iiltlioiigli desperately 
wounded, having received two shots in the arm, and one 
<n tlic side. Mr Wilson and tao men were, killed, wliilo 
tlirco were dangerously wounded. William Honey re¬ 
ceived two balls ill the loft arm, elo»e to tlia shoulder. 
Hcing considered dead, lie was. with lilr AVilsun ami 
the iitlier two men. tlirowii into the sea; but, revived 
duiihtlcsH liy tile salt water, had contrived to crawl to 
land. Captain Vaugln-in having only two seamen ami 
two landsmen left in liis ship, ami seeing that the Ar- 
gnina were preparing to attack him, slipped his cable, 
ami was relnctantly nompeUed to leave ilia countrymen 
to their wretcht-d fate, 

• 'I'lie wc^ided were now carried to a small hut, where 
their siiiforings during the niglit were intense. 'Die 
next day, however. Captain Northwood ’Ibduced tlio 
natives’to dress their wounds; and tliough the system 
of surgery was rude in tlie extreme, it proved elReient. 
Indued afl the. men recovered, even tluise wliose limbs, 
in Europe, would have licen subjected tu instant ampu¬ 
tation. After a preliminary dressing, of" a smncwliat 
novel and not very delicate character, their wounds 
were the next day sejrnped with a ooininon kiiifo, and 
oaiiterixed with the head of a red-hot nail. Tiiey 
were then washed with fish-oil, which gave great relief. 
'The sufferings of Honey were dreadful; he was burned 
eigliteen times, and eight pieces of the main bone of his 
arm eiime away. Tlie wound in his breast they cut 
out with an instrument, resembling in shape a black¬ 
smith's siiovel, while they forced out the balls with 
brass (ods. John M'Donmd received three .halls in the 
abdomen, two very.severe sabre outs on the head, by 
which his skull was froctureil. His head and skull 
were scraped with a common knife twice a-day. Strange 
to say, the sufibrings of tiiesc men seemed tu afftinl 
peat amusement (o the women and .iddldrcn, who. 
imitated theii^.mnans and criS?s. However, they all rcr, 
covered, though, during the eleven months of their cavi- 
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tivity, their only fuol was fish*, and they were iften {h«» been involved. Wjo 

• ___ 1 . 1 ^ j.i_lai_a- _I « 


tivity, tbeir only fuoi was nsh; and ^y wete dft«n nM been Involved. Itiettc {KdiUeal I'ettencso rematlcabloi 
kept n conaidcruble time without water, aithosglt there {hr the combinaliun of keen sevoritv t^ith a potWied and 
was abundance of it. Even tlie women, who among thi» brilliant atyle, were eontrlbiucd to the * Puhlie Advertiser,' 
most savage tribes show almost alwAys some sign of «“™K tl>roo years, under 'the signature of.Junius, tlio 
eofh passion, appeared to take delight in their sufferings, ‘be 'mter being a seqret even to tlio nub- 

nnd tile little children neltcd them with stones. To add ii"*'*'."* . lb?.y baTO been fatliered upon Earl 


ijiersoni 


Maclean j but we necid scarcely wish for snytbing like o 


captivity, and who was taking active measures for tlieir positive or convincing result. . ' ® 

deliverances namely. Captain Isemonger, coronianding Sometime licfore Vis death, Voltaire showed a perfect 
the merchant brig Africanus, who.liappened fortunately indifference for his own works; they were continnnlly re* 
to be on the coast. This gentleman possesses great in- printing, wijhout his Icing ever aoijiininted with it, Ifon 
tlueiuMS on that part of the coast of Affica; andf on com- edition of the ‘ Hoiiriade,* or ids tragedies, or hpi h'^atorlcal t 

_i — _-_A.. aU- I.S._ ^ n* ___fnirttliMk ttlAistna. was nisAriv ftnifi AfT. ft.inAf 1 i<s» arftA iitMnntlw ■ 


flneiu'-e on that part of the coast of Africa; andf on com’' edition of the ‘ Honnade,* or !iie tragedies, or U;h hjatorlcal^l 
muidcating the intelligence to the king of Trazars, who « fn«'tlve pieces, was ncariy ^d off, another was inRontly 
is very-friendly to the English, this monarch iminc- He requested thcifnot to print ro many, limy 

captm-s, or tiireat^ung to send an expedition to destroy ^ edition at Geneva without llis*^seeing ! 

the wlmle tribe. Captain Nortliwooa, and all his men a single iRgc; in which they inserted a niiuilier of pieces , 
wliogonld be moved, were awordingly iilaced in an nld not written hv him, the re.!! authors of which wore well i 
flshing-boat^escorted by ten of tlio natives, and, after a known. His reiuiirk upon this occasion is very striking— j 
painful voyage of nine days, were delivered over to the ‘ 1 look nimn myself as a dead man, whose effects are itiign 


gallant Isemonger. Honey .and Ids two wounded com¬ 
panions were left behind, and Captain Nortbwood did 


without ransom, to any European ship that would re 


sale.’ The mayor of lAitsHnne having established a press, 
published in tlist town an edition called complete, with 
the wowl Isindun on the title-page, cpntainhig % grei^t 
number of dull and contemptible little iiiercs in prose and 
virsr, transplanted fioni the works of Madame Oadot, the 
‘ Almanacs of the Mum-s,* the • Portfolio Keenvered,’ and 
other literary trash, of which the t« onty-lhird volume eon- 
taina the groatest abundance. Yet the editora had the 


<'t“ivP them. No vessel appearing to claim them, despite cffniiilt-ry to proclaim on tho title-page that the Iwiok was 
dll' cIT’orts maJo at home for that purpose, they neve, vrliolly rcviwd .'iiid corrected by the author, wlio had not 
altiT i-lcven months of great sulR*ring, conveyed by the seen a single page of it. In Holland some forgeries were 
Argunis 1 liemsclves to the (Jambhi. It must aiipcur ex- prinivd ns the ‘ Private Letters ’ of Voltaire, which induced 
trnordiiiary tliat thc,su men should have boni allowed liiiu to iKundy .ih old cpigs.nii;— 


to rcmani eJeven months in this dreadful atgte, wi:'.ioi bo! then eviKihcd to imblicsis 

eiuht davs’ run of our slioiv. Despite the efforts of tlu- My l"-f'aic inttm m ,-. tiw liglii 

owners to induce Roycrnmeiit to act, sonic misappre- 

Iwnsinn to exist; for, in reply to thu «r;?onf in- ^ ai . . a ai 

treaties of the mother of WiUiani llLy, rt.o secretary 7 liXt 

ot sfitc forwarded an extract from a despatch writ cn ^,,^,^,,1,. ,vr»tcn l.v 

l.y C’aptiuo Hosanquet, commanding liur majesty s slop j„i,nRon. when his dictionary 

Alert, whicli states tlnit be had cimnnimicated with oui i q'. Oihlicr was in the King's 

of llic chiefs of Argniii, who 'stated that the three of ten guineas froni tho iKHsksclIers 
Knglishineii had died of their wounds, and that they name to the work ; ami it was piirin 


seen a single page of it. In Holland some forgeries were 
prinivd ns the ‘ Private Letters ’ of Voltaire, which induced 
iiim to iKU-ody .in old cpigs.nii;— 

I.i>! then evpiK-d tn public sight, 

Sly priratv letters ao^ tlie liglit; 

So privat)', that nunc c\er rcii 4 'em, 

SiivcAliuy nhuprintwl, and wiin mudo'em. 

.StecvciiN s.ifs, tlmt ‘not the .ninllcst psrt of the work 
called Cibber's “ Livdh of the Poets” was the ooinposition 
of (Jibber, heiiin entirely wrWten by Mr Shiolls, anisnnensis « 
tn T)r Johnson, when his dictimiaiy was preparing for tho 
press. T. Oihlier was in the King's lleneli, mid accepted 
of ten guineas from tho luwkscllers foi leave to jircfi-x his 
name to the work ; and it was pnriiosely so prefixed, as'to I 


iiad no wliitu prisoners.’ Tliis dcsp.atc1i is dated 7tii lenie the ix'.ader in doubt whctbei himself or his father 
November 1844, and the men were not liberated nntit was the iiei^on designeii.’ 


tlic 1st iMiiy 1,S45. They arrived in Tjondon on the 
dd of August, It is most tiiifortimate tl'Ut tliis report 
sbnuiti have been ftdly credited, as, but for the benevo¬ 
lent and jiutriotiu exertions of Captain Isemonger, tliey 
winild liavc lingered out their wrctclicd lives upon the 
island. 


M >■; LITERARY IMPOSITIONS. quickly disccnicd t! 

' , clever impostorepubli 

] Tuft Ooijut Mariano Alberti sold to a bouHsencr at An- hlniself to he the so! 
' I cona several unedited manuscripts of Tasso, some of wliicli looking iimnuseriuts. 


Yvu» iiic iivNijnirn. 

William Henry JiTliiml having exercised Jjjs iugenitUy 
with Mune |necess in the imit:itiou of ancient writing, 
passed off some flirged papers as the gciminu manuscripts 
of Shiihs^'arc. .Some of the many persons who were de¬ 
ceived liy tilt! im|s>sitioii, siihicrihed sums of money to de¬ 
fray thc'piihlieatioii of these spurious docunients, which 
were accordingly issued in a liandsouie folio volume. Bttt , 
when Jirehtnd's play of ‘Vorligeni' was pcrfonueiP^t" 
Drury T,ane as the work of tiliakspearc, tho audience 
quickly disccnicd tho cheat; and soon afterwards tho 
rirver impostorspublishcd his ‘Confessions,* acknowledging 
himself to he the solo a^hor^and writer of these aiiciciit- 


he ioter|>olatcd, and others forged. In ItK?, lie dcrlatt|d Piutr gpinig Cliattertoii's forgery of tho )iocins of Rowley, 
himself in possossiuo of two till then miknowil |K>cins in a priest of the iiiteeiith century, is one of the most cele- 
Tusso’s haudwrltlng; afterwards he produced four other hratodJilcrarv imiKiKitions on record. Horace Walpole, in 
autographs ; Slid then a volume containing thirty-seven a IcttiT written in 1777, says, ‘ Change tlio old words for 
jsieius, whieli lie offered for sale to the Duke of Tuscany, nifldcrn, and the whole coiiatrnclion is of yesterday; but 
whose agents, however, declared them to be spnrions and i imve no olfieetion to anyliody believing what lie pleases, 
modem. He then produced a file of Tassp's letten, wltich l think jioor'Chiitfxirton vvqp an astonishing getiiits.’ 
were rcf^nleij as genuine t till, in 1841, 'when, on his pro- In all probability the exact nature of kfneplierson’s eon- 
jiorty being sequestered, the wliole aflair proved a tissue of nexioa with what 'are called ‘ Osaian’s Poems * will never 


I have 1 
I think 


ainiosl unexampled forgery. 


bo known. AlthougK snatches of these )ioains,’ and of 

.At_l!l_Al....^ _ 3 3^ (lh..vw.v ... 1.1 


live literary world is^uow very generally of tho belief I otbers Uko tlicm, aru to ha\‘e existed fh>m old tii 


discovered to he forgeries, and Chatterton is supiiosed acknowledged taking lilicrties in the translation. ‘Nothing 
vc been ooillcnicd in their fabrication. more Reams to bo necessary tn settle tliat the hook mnn 


been discovered to bo fn^rie^ and Chatterton is supiiosed 
to liave been ooiRonicd in their fabrication. 

* At least a hundred volumes or pamphlets, benides innii- 
moralilo essays and lettenwin ipagazhics or newspapers, 


bn regarded as to some unknown cxtnit a modem pro; 
diirtion, futmded upon, Aid imitative of, certain ancient 


iiavo been written with a view to dispel the mystery in poems ; and this seems to be nearly the decision at ^ich 
whkh for eighty yeara thb nuthorsliip of Jnnins’s IMtors tlijjuilgment of Jho unprejudiced iral)}1e has arrived.* 
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A npecifs literaiy impositioir hw boeome common 
lattcrl)', namely, placing tio name of aotn« disUoguishcd 
man on ‘the title-p^c os editor of a work the author of , 
which is nut mentiuned, because obscure. This system, 
done with a view to alluro buyers, is uiuust toward^ the 
concealed author, if the ^rk really merit the support of 
an eminent editor, for it is denying a man tho fair fame 
.that he ought to receive; and if tho work be l-ad, the 
puhlic,ip cheated by the distinguished name put forth as 
editor and guarantee of its merits. Still, however, the 
tardiness of tho people themselves in encouraging new and 
unknown writers of merit, is the reason why ytublislicrs 
resort to this trick to insure a sale and profit. 

Several ingenious deceptions havf' been played off upon 
geologists and antiquaries. Some youths,'desirous of 
nmuHing themselves at the expense of Father Kircher, 
engtHVM several fantastic tli:uTeg nimn a stone, which tVy 
afterw.ards buried in a place where a house was about t'd 
lie bnilt. 'flic workmen liaving lucked up the stone wbilj) 
digging tiic fbnudation, lianded it over to tlic learned 
Kirclicr, who was quite delighted with It, nndirbcstowcd 
iniicii labour and research in explaining the meaning of 
the extraordinary, figures ni>on if. The success of this 
trick iuduccil a young luau at ^Vur,!bn^g, of tho name of 
Kodrick, to practise a more serious deception upon Frufes- 
sor Itereiigcr, at tlie commencement of tlie last century. 
Ilodri^lc cut a gri'at number of stones into tiic shape of ■ 
different kinds of animals and iiionstrous fonus, sueli as 
bats with tlio heads and wings, of butterflies, flying frogs 
and eralM, witli llcbrow ebameters here and IlM-re disccni- 
iblo about tlie surface. Tlicse fabrications were gladly 
purchased by the professor, wlio enconragiul tho scarcli for 
inure. A new supply was accordingly iitc]iared, and boys 
were employed to lake, tlicm to the professor, pretending 
tiiat tlicy bail just found them near tlie village of Kiliel- 
Htadt, and ohargiug him dearly for tho time wIik-Is tlicy 
alleged they liad employed in^cellecting tiicni. Having 
exprossod a desire to visit tho place where these wonders 
bad been found, the boys conducted him to a locality 
where they liad pniviously buried a number of specimens. 

At last, when he bad formed an amide eollCetiun, lie piili- 
lislicd a folio vulume, containing twenty-eight plates, with 
a Lath, text exptanabnry of thriii, d^die.sting the voliiiiie 
to tlie Prinoc-lMshop of AV^p'xburg. The opinions ex¬ 
pressed in this book, and tho strange nianncr in wliieh 
they are defended, render it n curious evidence of the 
extravagant credulity and folly of its autiior, who meant 
to follow it up witli other imblications; hut being apprised 
by M. Deckard, a brother {irofossor, of tiic lioax that hud 
been practised, the deluded autiior became most anxious • 
to reeall bis work. It is therefore very rare, being only 
met with isr-iho libraries of the curious; and the copies 
which tlie publisher sold after tho auth^'s death, have a 
1ICW title-rage in lieu of the absurd alles^cal iino which 
originally ralonged to them. 

..» r 


V 1SI,AN1> AMD TOWN OP SlNCAPOklS, 


A HYMN. 

[PBOM l,AMAaTUrB*8 ' nAIIMOHISS POtITIQUS.*] 

Til BBK is an unknown Isnguaga spoken 
ily the tend winds tliat sweep the sky; 

By ttw dark storm-eluuds, thunder-broken, 

And waves on rocks that dash and die; 

By the lone star, whose lieiuns wax pale. 

The moonlight deeping on the vale, 

Tlie mariner's sweet distant hymn. 

The horison that before us Hies, 

The vrystot flmiament that lies 
In the smootli sea reflected dim. 

'Tis breathed by the coni streams at morning, 

' The sunset on the innnntaiu's shades. 

The snow that daybreak is iidomiiig, 

And eve that on tho turret fades; 

Tho city's sounds that rise and sink. 

The fair swan on the river’s brink, ' 

The 'iiiireriiig oyprens' murmur^ sighs. 

The ancient temple on tlic hill, 

The solemn sileni'C, deep and still, 

Within the forest's mysteries. ^ 

Of Thee, oh OodI ibis voice is teillng. 

Thou who art truth, life, hope, and love; 

On whom night calls from her dark dwelling, 

To wliom bright morning looks above; 

Of 'J'hce—proclaimed by every sound, 

Whom mituio'a all-iiiystesleus round 
Declares, yet not defines Thy light; 

Of Tliee—the abyss luid sniireo, wlieiKC oil 
Uiir Minis prooeed, in which they fall. 

Who hast but one name—I ncinitu. 

All men on eiirth may hear and Irrnsmo 
Tins voice, resounding from all time; 

BiieU one, arcoi'din.g to his mrasiiro 
If ferpreting its sense seliliino. 

But ail! the more our spirits weak 
Wftliin its luily deiitlis wiiiild seeli. 

The mero this vain world’s iilcasure. e(oy; 

A weight tis> gio.at fureartlily luinil, 

O'erwhclms its powers, iiiitll we liud 
In'.sulitiido our imly joy. 

So n lien the feeliio eye-hull fixes 
Itssiglit iiiHiii tlie glorious Min, 

Whii.M- gold-emblnauned ehuriot mixes 
With rosy elmids that tuwnrd-s it run; 

Thu d.ixr.lisl garui ail laiwerloss sinks. 

Blind with tho radiiinee which it drinks, 

'And sees but gloomy speeks tiint h]; 

. And darkness indistinct o'erslmde 
Woml, meadow, hill, and pleasant glade, 

And the clear bosem of the sky. 


nidllY IN TUB l,ONG-HCK. 

Mankiud do sooner or later make a ‘good report' of 


I could say much of Sincapore, fur it is tbo pivot of the things wdAhy to be so reported of. Tlio world is long 
liberal system in tho Indian Archipelago, and owes its pro- sometimra In estimating merit rightly, but is pretty sure 
sjicrlty to tho enlightened measnres of Sir Stamford Rames. in the end to accord its approbation to tho deserving. Too 
The situation is happily obosen, tho climate healthy, tho often, ft is true, the wreaths that ought to have cneircled 
commerce unshackled, and tno t jikation light; and these tho brows of Ihingi men—tho eminent of their race for men- 
adrantagea have attracted the vessels of all the neighbour- tal and virtuous* attainments—-havo been twined only for 
ing nations to bring their produce to this market, in order their mmamental effigies ; but onoc placed on those, tlicy 
to exchange it ton uto manufactures of l^gland. Jlie cx- have preserved ah iinp^sliable freshness. Milton’s bays 
tent of the island is about twenty-sovon miles in length by grow greener with tho touch of time. Newton’s name 
eleven In breadth. Tlid town stands on tho south side, fao- shines like the state with which, while he was iiiion earth, 
ing the shores of Battam, and is intersected by a salt-water he held immortal converse. Nature spoke by Shakspeare 
stream, which separates the nsHve town^rom tKc pleasant when he lived, and mankind have since taken care tlut sho 
residences (ff the European inhabitaats'; 'the latter stretch shall speak by him for ever. Whence wo may fiiiriy infer 
along the beach, and oovft a spadb which extends to the that the worldk ultimate judgment ia in most things cor- 
foot of A ^ght eminenoe on which staiida the governor's root, and should be regarded by every man of sense aocord- 
^hpiiso. Off the town lie tho shippbjfg of various countries, ingly.— T.CromwelL 

jlesenting a most |dctttp9<iue and striking appearance. __ - _ _ _ _ 

The man-of-war, the steamer, and the raerohant vessels of ———————— - 

. the civilised ttorid, contrast witktthehuge,misshapen, and NOTICE, 

bedizenedsnrks of CWj^ •The a'^ward wrahus of the Bugia Th# Editors of tho Journal do not undortabe to’rotura mana- 
are smr^ded by t^ light *1“ island.- The loriiitB sent to thorn, or to soswer questions put to them, by 

■emi-oivnsed Cochin-Cbinesc, mth their vessels of antU itnuigen. 

(mated European construction, deserve attention from this — . ' • 


are sum^ded by the light i^ts of the island.- The leTiiits sei 
semi-oivnsed CocLin-Cbinesc, with their vessels of antU itnmgen. 

quatod European construction, deserve attention from this __ 

important step tawMda improvement; and the rude piw- j 

has of some parte of Borneo, elahn H ftom their exhibiting 
the early dawn of maritime wlventure.—Broeds's Journof te 
Borneo. ■ 

e I C 
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-UNSPOKEN LANGUAGE. 

It is rumnrkable that, while the grammar of our spoken 
toiigac is taught in untohl thousands of academies, there 
is no institution of any kind for instruction in that 
equally useful language which is neither written nor 
spoken. There seems to be no good reason why this. 
kind of langu.ago should not bo taught in a system^. J 
and--so to siKuik—grammatical manner; for, if jli^ply 
be said tiuit it comes naturally to us all, so, it ^jjliy be 
s!iid, does the cmidoynicnt of our mother tongio; and 
yet, iis everybody knows, we cannot use that .'correctly 
without training. I would therefore humbly suggest 
the intrixluction into our principal schools and colleges 
of (ii p.irtmcnts for the various leading branches of word¬ 
less speech, all of them under competent luastcrs and 
niiiitrcs'1-s, UK the case might be. • 

An important department would be the various nreans 
oi'("Cpressing anger, indignation, contempt, and s^icr 
strong passions in the wordless inannct. Jt ought to 
C'lMiprise classes for individuals of various sexes and 
ages. For exainidc, there might bo one composed of 
yoiiog l.idies, to tench them the proper methods of 
showing bow much they are oileiidcd, from a sulky look 
for ail unreasonable pitpa or mainran, to a contomptiions 
toss Ilf disdain for a sw 
tell remark. It would be of particular consequeiicp'^' 
irain them to the art of cutting, for which purixjse'it 
might lie necessary to set up a figure like the qiiinlal 
of the tonruament-grouiid, upon which to practise the 
desired art. I’ast this they would bo paraded at a 
jiroper walking pace, and taught to look at it 'as if they 
did not sec it, or know wli.it it was. Cutting, wc should 
think, might be taught to dever pupils iu fisom four 
to six lessons. 

The most e.xpressive methods of slamming Moors 
would form the business of a general class ; for this is a 
form of silent, though not noiseless rhetoric, for whicli 
almost all have oecusioit. Doors may be slammed in a 
great variety of W'ays, each having its own peculiar sig¬ 
nification. Eor instance, tliere is the sulky slam—a 
Iienvy dull mode, yet necessary for its own particular 
shiule of feeling. There is also the pert, contemptuous 
slam—a sharp snappish sound, which seems to say, * I 
despise you.’ Then there is the thundering slam, for 
towering passions only, and whieli generally shakes the 
whole tenement from garret to cellar. On all of tlicse, 
and other slams, tlictc would of course ho sub-variations 
for various parties. For e.xample, a servant’s angry flam 
against a mistress who lias been so unreasonable as point 
out a fault; a son’s slam against his fhther on bdng 
refused a horse; «c. When all the varieties of the 
art are considereij, wo could not expect that, in private 
tuit^n, slamming could well taught in less than 
tweljrc lessons. • 

• • ^ s 


• An important department would be that for teaching 
tlie various means of expressing derogatory opinions of 
friends dlid acquaintance independently of worda The 
utility of the non-verbal language is here so great, tiiat 
all must he sensible of it. Particular care would be 
necessary in the selection of teachers, particularly those 
yho had to train young commercial men in the methods 
[■of indicating degrees of credit-worthiness; nn^tlio.sE, 
again, of the female sex who gave instrnctions in the 
best modes of denoting the state of rci>utations. The 
nicest caution and delicacy being here necessary, it 
would be proper to engage only first-rate talent, and to 
pay it extremely well. We can imagine the class-nxmis 
for this department presenting curious scenes. Sods, 
wintea, elevations of the eyebrows, shrnga, affectedly- 
concerned looks, would be seen passing between teach¬ 
ers and pupils in' a surprising manner. A master 
might be seen giving lessons hi the laying of a finger 
significantly .'fbruss the lips, for Iialf an lionr at a time. 
A spectator nfiacquainted with the object would be apt 
to .suppose the class a congregation of lunatics, w ben, 
in reality, it was engaged in preparation for some of the 
most important duties of six'ial life. This allusion, l>y 
the way, rcinimlD us of one of the things to be taught 
in this department; namely, the pr6;»er way of referring 
rain who has in.ade a noii^jn;et^ ^ iwithont words to the various degrees of sanity enjoyed 
1 be. of particular consequeiicp.si) by one’s friends—from tliat movement of shoulders and 




by 1 

eyebrows w|iich expresses a sense of tlie!^oddity, to 
the pointjngs td; and touchings of, the forehead, by 
whicli wc indicate their being hopelessly gone in mad- 
ness, or, what is thought the same thing, the know¬ 
ledge and goodness which soar above the comnioi 
world, f 

One good cud might lie in a special manner served by 
the proposed institutions, and one which would, in fact, 
make up the tlw. shortcomings of ail other seminaries, 
and the obstructions t8 all other means of acquiring 
knowledjic. It often happens, as every one knows, that 
people speak of things which none but themselves 
nndcrstSnd. What are the rest to do?—to ncknow- 
Icdfo ignorance, and profess to lie willing to learn? 
This were^such a degradation, ns none possessed I'f a 
fair share of sclfdiisiiefit dbuld submit to. The alter¬ 
native., of course, is to»liateii wjth that appearance of 
iiiteltigence usually celled a ‘knowing look.’. But this 
is called for in many various forms. For example, 
friend quotes from a Latin or flrench author, tlieru is 
required an aspect whicla seems to say—Sfllight: you 
have it—the tiling ia undmiiable.’ ^Suppose, again, you 
arc at an exhibition oflpictures, and join a pair of 
friends who are talking learnedly of keeping—li^ht and 
shade—colouring—^tono—aiirial perspective—scumbling 
—old woman in the red doak to give effect to the 
foliage—about all of which matters you feel like a cliild 
unbgrn, as far v the feelings of si>cli a member of 













CHAMBERS’S EDINBUF^H JOUBl^AL. 


society may lie guessed —then you will require to acaotniy for the teaching of silent arts would ndniit of 
liglit up your countenance with a different kind of i^^y female teachers. This is mcro matter of detail, 
internal lantern. A much graver, more solemn light, it ^substitutes of tho other sex, with all or most of the 
I nmst be j consisting of a*dcciaed earnestness of eye, a rcT'iMte qualifications, would doubtless be found. ^ 

I primness of lips; a few flnij, shrewd, sidelong glances! .. ......... 

I *4.wo nods judiciously interspersed; and finally, a ^oss up amTTTrtm 

i of tliW dain as you stalk away, witiiont a single word, C A S T I ,L L O T E. 

I to tlie next picture, apparently determined on criti- The civil w.nr in Navarro and tho Basque provinces 
i cising and judging for yourself. Looks for non-under- had been brought to a conclusion, at tlie close of the I 
I slooii papers at sciontific societies are not less needful; month of August 1839. by the memorable convention ! | 
4 for at present inimy grown gci/lemcn hardly know of Bergara. That welcome pacification was iiccoin- 
Tliow to conduct tjiemsclves on tlioso occasions. Such by the niilitary genius, indmiutable pcTscver- 

Mil lA • V 1 UA i.sKr ♦ix patHOtic fccncTouitv of tlic Pukc de la.Vic- 

, l(«iks would require to IV'dr graduatod t> the cha- h.^ia-Bspartero; who, followed hy the benedictions of 
! I qfictcr of tlie various piqHws from a trivial, linlf-atteiu jjjj. i,appy population of tlie north of ^ain, 

■ tive look for speculatUms in geology and other suck marclicd without delay,' at tlie head of a lai^iilpnd 
j rcadily-apprchensible matters, to one fixed, penetrat- brilliant army, to seek out tiic Carlist chief Cabrera 
iiicr. and dilcrniined, when tlie black board w& gidting in his strongholds in Lower Aragon, Valencia, and 



covered over with .ilgcbralo calculations. In this de¬ 
partment it would bo well to have private lioins for 
the more special iiistruntion of presidents, oouncillors, 
and otlier otUcials, as it becomes particularly absurd to 
til? gcntlenicn at the green table looking as if they 
tiiid not tlie faintest idea of wliat the matter is all 
about. 

'I'ln-ve. would. ')C a large miscellaneons department, 
(ihsorliing many odds and ends. Hero one might lie 
duly tniliied to Uic silent methods of m.aintaining an 
.'ipjicar.ance of eonseqnence—inakiiig people keep tlicir 
disfincc. and so forth. A stare in reply to an ‘over- 
famili:ir remark is a piece of att wliicli would require .a 
i.'ood deal of practice for most persons, as, to do liuinan 
mil lire jiistitai, we do not naturally feel jealous niioiit 
dignity- witness tho proceedings of childri'n—-and only 
acquire tlic sentiment in onr intcfcourst! witli sra-icty. 
Connected witli such lesim’s .are tliosc required for re- 


Catalonia. I 

Let us glance at the state of Lower Aragon at this : 
period. 

It was evident tliat the queen’s forces were regarded ' 
by the inhaiutants ns being destined to release them , 
from the tyranny of Cabrera and his reckless liands; ' 
and that, iritli tlie exception of those liordes of n'blicrs , 
and outcasts of society, and some fanatics, all—incliid- ; 
ing vast nuiiiliers of the male laipiiLation who had Ihh-ii 
dragged from tlicir homes, and forced to take up arms •> 
ill the Cnrlist ranks—detested the very name of Jicii , 
Carlos and his ferocious agents. 

If tile queen’s general .md ins’ army were not at first ■ 
rei'clvcd intli ontlnisuism. the cause was s)x-cdily .isi'cr- 
tained to w;, that the people were still gi-oaning umlcr 
tile weiglri of terror, lest—as had hayipened on fonin r 
oeoMsions—the Christinos should occupy portions of tlie 
eomitry for a short time only, and tliat lb<' sliglitcsi, 
display of gjiod-will towards tliem would expose tlie in- ■ 
liHliitants to tlie most furious persecution alter ttieir , 


.. ..o-o ^......... .. ,,cp„ture. But when it was found tliat tliis army w ns 

cognitions in s recta and oilier public places -the cool comniimd of a detennined and liigh-nilmh d 

nod for a friend wlio borrow.^, llio impreixn bow for the ^lio liad the means as well as the desire to pro- 


liuly will! gives nice parties, tlic mixture of noiiohalance 
and perlbet iiolileiiesa to lie conveyed to one whom you 
siipimso to lie an enemy or rival, so as to leave him 
notliing of„}vIiicli cither to boast or comjtlain. I’o 
ciiill down ntid hatlie off bores hy mere muV dodging— 


teet tlieni, and who proclaimed that lie would not re.d 
until he should liavc eompU-tel.v i.wept away tlie bi'i- 
gands who had overspread and ravaged the country for 
so many years; wlicn tliey saw tliat, instead of levy¬ 
ing contributions, he brought wilii liim tlie iicedlid niji- 


' to turn the eojd shoulder in an uneliaHlcngt^.le man- by orders on 

. _ ! . . ,, 1 ,1 V 1. governnieiit, for whatever they might have to disiiosc 

I ner to pi>r.sons ‘ not proiK-r -would also call for much men, instl^d of heiiur, as the 

I study. All of tlicsc are utternnet's of a most refint>il (’grjjgtj had dcsiriheil them, brutal, almost caimiiials, 
aplure, eomparcil to which word-language is a piece of and bereft of religion,, were humane, and in .a higli state 

: tlie grossest materiality. Decayed meiulxw!^ of tlic of discipline; moreover, that on Sundays and tlie festi- 
' I upper classes would probably be found the only persons vals ot the eiuireii military mass w'lw wielirated, often 
i! conipefeiit to teach sueli nineties. ITerq. also, tho vari- “i the open fields; and tliat to all tliis were tnliicd 
' 1 mis feelings expressible by g tnen or ra.st of the eyes, iiy s-iwialh’eelings towards the inhabitants in wliose houses 

II a look, a smile, a pursing-up or a turning down of ti.e '!)>artcr«l "i,d that the men gaily assi^t.■d 

i It- ft 111 . them in thoir agrienlturnl labours when mx-usioiis of- 

.1 mmiti, and maiy oth« little F^.stiemlat.oi.s. «k-oiild be tlic people saw this, they gave vent to 

: Bubjpot of exerow^ We vouM not ’wjUinply^eo in- tlrpir long-flappress^nl fc'Clin^R, and rejoioodnt the 
i structions given in those mysterious applications of the prosju'Ct of being sjXH'dily restored to that state ol 
\ ttiumb to the nose, whicit have of Into years beerftso pence and security of which they had been so long he- 
1 common, as an expression of incredulity, «teing that reaveil. 


this practice is essentially nSiegradatfbn of the liunian Innumerable interesting reminiaeeiices -110811 across 
counteiianec divine. A polite'scepticisiii is doubtless 1**^ refteiltinfi on the stirring events wliieh 

expressible by gestures or looks egainst which no sucli ^ witness and participate m during 

^ I .. ^ Jz J a 1 . au momentous period. As the Duke de Im Victoria 

•ffasection can urged; and to .l^ver and teach these Jf staff thrirngh towns, villages, and 

TFouId bo tpe business di fiottie of tho lugner onictalfl of hamWts, after a bare and almost depopulated 

the estaWislTraent. fl country, Uic people—men, women, and children—hailed 

Such is a general,outline m the kind of teminaries him as their deliverer; the former grasping his hands, 
prnpos^f—liable of course to division in ixiint of detail, riie women shedding tears of joy; whilst the boys 
and with regard to their constitution and management »truirs?led to s^e tho bridle of his liors^ and load him 
We throw it out to the world only as a hint, leaving it ‘nurapJ'* ^le mate popu atom applied for and ob- 

^ so rairt/wf «l«»nad «t% A*»4 am Aj\ -Msli/ifm war 1 i.ek 


tr^vr. triZVeTt a ^ "»«• resist any «bcls who might 

tootlmrs torn^eitateality. , , . , attempt to enter and plUaho their towns and villages,* ! 

F. S.~A friend, to whom wo have read what is here declaring OJat now they would be responsible that no ! 
written, remarks •that he cannot understand howc an more outrages should be coromitt^. As we advanced, | 

--A— .1 
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revoKinpr inHtiiucus were cnntiiiiinlly pointed out tlie 
c.riiolty of OnbEern, who, on learning timt Urpartern waA 
nppniiti'hing nt the licad of his gallant nriny, beeanS* | 
iiiruriiiUal to the last degree. At tlie town of Miiniesa, 
jVus cretiibly informut (hat a C'arlirt colonel, faid to 
liave been Cabrera’s secrf'tiiry, having asked his chief, 
in converaation, luiw he thought all theso things wonlil 
teniiinntc—‘ I’ll show yon,’ replied the monster },aiul he 
I instantly Inul the inquisitive colonel shot! 

At the time I am speaking of—tlie antninn—the 
j women were to be seen in the streets of Muniesa, sit- 
I ting outside their doors on low st'xils, hofore small deal 
I tabli's, picking the ricli golibeolourcd stamens from the 
licaiitifiil l)liie daieila-liko suflVon flou’ers n'liiph were in 
' liiiskcis at (lioir feet. Boor jieoplel This a/ufran, or 
1 Ritllron, was tim oidy produce wliieli the Carlista had 
left them: and simply liecause it could not be carried 
oH'--fiir tlie process of culling tlio flowers from the aza- 
. fianalcA, or tields wlierts they are grown, and of picking 
' and yendering tlie snifron tit fnr sale, is a tedious out-; 
and it so happened tliut the flowers were not in a 
proper state for gatliuring wlien llio Carlists deeimniod. 
'J’liu valne id' sufl'roti -had, however, la-come reduced to 
a mere trifle, in conscqnerKa: of the civil war. Before 
tliat disastrous {icriod, dealers were in the haliit of ar¬ 
riving aimunlly from Catalonia at natliering-liiiic, and 
j-tirehasing the s.ifl'riin crops at higli prices, always 
jiay ing for it in gold or silver coin; but tins traflic had 
• ceai-ed for a long tiino. The men who cultivaU;d the 
ticMs had hocn tiliter forced to serve in the ranks of 
{'a in era’s jirciiatory force, or had fleil to escape fiom so 
I'rcut a eidiinnty; and the consequence was, tliat the 
qnanrity of saflVon grown was insignifleant in eom- 
jinriMiii v itii Ibrmcr an-l lietter times; and tfir tlie little 
(bat lliejioc.i- pcepli! conlii serajxi togetlicr,tllr y wore 
(il'liifed to iiecei»l wltalcver price a stray f'atalan or 
idhi r c.i<md pnreiiascr eliose to ofler. 

As t'.i* Carlists retired, Ihcy burnt Itie |inlls, cut off 
liuj naler, and destroyed tlie niiscr.ablo rcniiiants of 
properly still held by those whom they bad so long 
li'-ed niani and tormented. In short, plunder, friglit, 
ruin, and tl'.e si veranee of all natural and social l:es,,| 
were tile pal^Kiliic traces of those wlio b-iastcd tliat Ihcy 
Hi'io tlio chrimpiona of royalty and tin' defenders of 
riiigioa ! 

I'.y tl;c time that the duke liarl advanced as far as 
Isis I’arras, a small jilaec witliin a short distaiiee from 
('astiHote, (ill! hcasoii was too far ailvanecd tifadmit of 
ilie inedfid prepariilioiis for file siege of that strong 
eastle. The army was thcK-forc eantoned in npiiropriiile 
dip-el inns: and head - quarters were eventuidly estali- 

■ iisiicil (ii a lilllc loan ealleil Mas do las Matas. It was 
ai'ii tixed upon fir Ilic general depot for provisions and 

■ military stores of every description. 

'i'liis*small country town is iigrccahly situatcil on thc 
Cluadalupe, and. is surruunded by gardens, olive-fiaiita- 
' tioiis. groves of mulberry-trees—upon whose leaves are 
I fed innumerable silk-worms—and pleasant flclds. Tlie 
j bridge wliicli spanned the river had been carried away 
. I )iy the floods, and it was of the utmost inqiortBii'a! to 
I get it speedily rebuilt, so that communications might 
: at all times be kept up witli the forces stationed on tlie 
oilier side of tlio Uiiuiklutic, wliicli, altlioiigh it wns now 
fordable, was siire to liecomc swollen and iinpassahle in 
the csiursn of the winter. 

Tile works, wliicli were planned by the Duke de la 
j Victoria himself, and canieii for-stanl under ills {lersonal 
direction, were therefore immediately commenced; luul 
I n now and si-hstaiitini bridge was in due time coiiiplcted, 

I to the great joy of tlie inhabitants. The town was 
j eiieloseii witli tapi.is, or nmd-wulis, and fortifleiP also 
I under the genemrs own eye, and aoconjing to his plans. 
Tim largo and liandsome oliuroli was flxed uiioii for tlie 
reception of the immense supplies of provisions sent 
ffom Zaragoza, and even from Madrid, bv tliat roqte. 
'riic entrance toe the cliuroli was defended by a strong 
loopholcd uutw'ork, and a trench wak du| round the 
vdifli-e. 
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All theso preparaAuns prtved to tlie fhhabitants tha# 
the dnkii was in earnest. The roads wore rejinired, hi 
order that the large coovoys which were constantly 
arriving, under stping escorts, miglit perform their 
journeys witii all posaiblc rapidity; hnd omnmiliiicntions 
were insun-il lietwi-en all the places garrisoned and for¬ 
tified hy the queen's trnops. ,, 

Tlio winter liad soaroi-ly approaciied to its cilnelusion, 
when Esparfero marohed from Mas de las Matas to 
t-ick tlio strong eastle of Segur-a, under every disadvan¬ 
tage in point of weather and otlier oiistadcs. By ids 
vigorous procceiliniif, however, lie forced tin: garrison 
to siirrcnder nt the end of tiirce days, and tliua n-liuveik 
tiiat part of tlie country from the scourge it liail endured 
fj|ir some years. He gaiiu-/ nt least two nnmths'time 
[•liy tills energetii! and siiciaissfiil attack ; for, a very fe|v 
Slays after thn fail of Segiirti, the weatlier—wliich, ■during 
tlie oiwrations, was iiicJeiiieiit—set in with such extreme 
severityf with lieavy falls of snow, that it avmid have 
iHJcn imiiossihle to move Ihc artillery forward. 

In consequence of tiiis early oiiening of his Ciimpuign, 
the Duke (!■- la Vietoria was enabled to cuter at imee 
upon the difllcult enterprise of reilnciiig tlio ('arli»t 
stronghold of Castillolc in iaiwer Aragnn; and he coin- 
nieiiceii his operations with that energy and confiilentic 
of siii-eesB wliicli liail marked the whole of ins proceed- '• 
ings. j 

till our first arrival in tiio previous antiimii, tills | 
furmiihdilc castle was carefully nciiiinoitrcd hy the- 
duke. 11, conmianilcd tlie town of (,'iistiliote, which j 
lies at the base of tlie lofty pi ak on which tliis castle— 
said to liavc iK'cn built in ancient times liy tlic kniglits- 
tcinfl.irs—was.jiorclied. Looking at it from tlie village 
of Jiigniitii, hoyonil Las'l’.irras. it appeared to be dove- 
taileii into tiie jugged rocks from wliicli its m,l^sive 
wall.s and tiUTets lose. But the eastle ussumeil a diirc- I 
rent !iml alw.Sys fui'inidabk- asp' et at every frei-lj^oiiit 
from wliicli ^ w.i'i viewed, \ftcr the fail of Segura, ! 
tlie duke again rciSiiii:ioitrc>i ii from every Hvailable , 
jiosition, watching it fis a •■ixirtsniaii docs his game. 
Si-metlines tin- rock on wliicli it stimd appeared to he ; 
sejiarated on nil sides I'ri.ni sjiots 'W'here artillery could | 
la- ailvaiitageousiy phuitcd. 

It was nov about the middle of Mnrcli, and the ■ 
wcafiicr turned doi idedly against us, eommencing with 
heavy r.ains, w hii-li reiiiii red tlie always laid, mid now | 
m-wl_\-reii,iired roads nearly impassublc fln^tlic heavy j 
artillery w^ielijmil iKien collecicd at Muniesa: hut hy ■ 
‘iliiit oi'indefatigable e.vertions. it wiis conveyi-d to ! 
l-'.jnlvc by a i-ircuiloiis route, passing bjr Andorra. | 
Ht-ad-quarlcrs marclied, by rugged moiintummis patlis. 

In Hu- same poinl. We Ici't a place called La M.ilaom^ 
moriiir|t at seven ih'IocIc, in very rough \ieatlK!i'j iniil , 
nil arriving at Ljulvc, a ruined and iU-.serted village, 
till- general ftiuiul that the artillery had, in confnrniiiy , 
with ins oriKts, :ilie.ady moved in the dirueliuii of 
CastillotP, prolccti d liy*i la^npeteiit force. 

I’ass'iw on. t'u- duke IndU-d at about four in tin- aftcr- 
iioim oiru b'cak naked liciglit, witliout slii-lter of any 
kind, tju- pitrcing wind lilowiiig a liiirricanc. tin thi.« 
iiihcspitabii- snot, liowcver, wo were dcstmcd to p,ass 
mil- i.f til-.- scien st l ights I rcnicmiier. Tin- army , 
eiii-anipc.l. or ratlier invmiaekcd tJicre; E.spartcro, as 
nsiial, taKing aasolilier’safiill slnire in every tod and ; 
privatii'ii. • j 

Suoli afii-r da>hre.ak tlic iliikj mounted on horyt-back, ; 
and, accompanied hy» a portion of his staff, asceiiil^^ i 
some very sleep and Agged heights, from w liose :iiigt''’f 
n clear view ol the ca-stlc ofTlastillote was alUiiiied. j 
'I’lic wind still hk-w witl.Wreat violence, aWll it. was with i 
iiiuch dillioiilty that oiiifliorses could stand sigamst it, | 
perched ii.s we were on ti^ise giddy^lK-ak.--. Tlie general 1 
roinaiiied lor soine time reconnoitring tbe gniAnd, and j 
we tlifiii desi-uuiled, almost iK-nnnibcd with cold, and ; 
arrived liy precipitous iiaths at u valley pot very disUiit ; 
fr-iin tlie town. From the eastle—high alsive It—tliere • 
was a (wvert-way, through a dip or ravine, to a strong i 
redmihi, which wpiieared to he enwded with Carlist ; 

• I 
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8 ; 8 pd from Hie highlit tower of the formidable 
castle itself a black flag was floating, signifybg that the 
garrison wese resolved to defend their post unto the 
dentil. There wer^ two vcntinela at the gate of Jthe 
town, which was surrounded with walls of v'cuk con* 
striictioD, and appeared to be deserted 


i 
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direction, and ordered the batina rodada, consisting of 
light flcld-pieccs, which were carried on the backs of 
I mules—the gun on one mulc,^ and the wliceled carriage 
; on another—^to be brought over the rugged ground. It 
g 'was extremely difficult to find prop^ spots for cstablish- 
^lug large batteries suflSciently nigh to the fastle to be 
i efficiently employed; but Jiere and there the general 
discoTered positions where ne could place smaller ones, 
♦The army followed in the track of its leader, and a'^ 
largo force bivouacked Hint night in the vicinity. Aif 
extensive olivc-plantatUm aflbrded a convenient site for 
a portion’of the troops, and shortly after niglnfall the 
I camp-fires enlivened the scene. Our tent was pitched 
I on a patcli of ground overlooking tlic encampment, and 
I not far from a large marquee occupied by some officers 
of ilie stafii A cottage, or ratlicr hovel, afliirded 
slfclter^to our gallant general. In the course of the 
evening I wandered about the ramp, and gossipped 
witii my numerous military friends; admiring, as I hud 
often done before, the patience and cheerfulness of the 
Spanish soldiers, whose gallantry and military virtues 
of every description I had so refieatedly witnessed, and 
to wliom I was strongly attached; for I liad for some 
years been a participator in their vicissitudes. ' 

In the early part of the following day two six^.-en- 
pounders were placed in batterjj, at a consideralde dis¬ 
tance, however, from the castle s upon which they 
I opened tlieir tire, but witli little efl’eet. In the course 
, I of the day a small cha]H:l or hermitqge, whieli had been 
] occn^ud by the enemy, and wliieli was tnhch nearer to 
I the castle, and in a more favourable positiCn, was taken 
possession of without resistance; *arid the town was 
• afterwards entered witli very little loss, tliougb a siiarp 
fire w'os kept up from' the castle as the queen’s forces 
a]>proached the walls. 

To enter a large and oncxi flourishing toivn, and find 
I it bereft of its |KipuIution, througii fear or eoercion, is 
1 most afflicting—more so than wtivn tl)c people liavu vo- 
j luntarily abaiidoncsl tbeir homes on tlie ap)>roacli of an 
I invading •affliy; because, in the latter case, tin; lialo of 
; patriotism sanctifies the self-siicrifice.*' In Cuslillote 
j were to be seen good houses devoid of anytiiing portable, 

' yet having fixtures and dccoratioiis whicli denoted tliat 
: the owners were prrsons of refined tastes and habits, 
to «kv -in all probability only sighed, like their humbler 
i neighbours, for peai;e and protection; clmrclies ♦ ithoiit 
j priests; altars stripped of tlicir adorninents; tiic muni- 
I ciiNiI lialU deserted, and public documents strewn about 
; the offlees and staircases; while a formidable fortress, 
j frowning from aloft on till detoted town, threatened 
to reduce it to ruins, now Uiat tlic deserted strty-.ts were 
becoming filled with the troops of the attaching party. 

And all this misery was brought about by the decep¬ 
tive and ruffianly conduct of Cabri'ra and Iiis followers, 
r who liad not even the pretext of fanaticism to cuiJtir 
their misdeeds, inasmuch as tlie people had uo^ympatliy 
for Doll Carlos or liis cause. • • 

About midnight a gr^t body %f flame, quiukenpd by 
1 the howliqg wind, ruse from the redoubt to the right. 

8 1 Carlists had set fire to all tl|^ combustible portions 
of Tlic work, which they |;lMindonea, tiio garrison retiring 
by tlic cover(-way to the castle. In tlic course of the 
night, the hfiigUt and what |^mained of tlio redoUbt 
were taklo pussessign of, anfi five sixteen-pounders 
were coijfeyed through the toUn. Great and successful 
exertions were made to get them placed in battery by a 
very early hour in the morning near the before men¬ 
tioned chapel. iThrcc twelve-pounders were also placed 
in battery on another suitable spot. The height and 
' peculiar position of the castle—there being no com- 
mi^ding point froifi which it could bo*attackcd, as ihe ; 


batteries were necessarily established full three hundred 
feet below, and at a distance of between flve and six 
nundred yards from it—rendered the fortress an ex¬ 
tremely difficult mark for guns, which, to act with cflevt, 
were fired at an elevation of a^out flftiosn degrees. 

Before commencing the attack, three sumuumscs, by 
sound of trumpet, were made, to surrender the castle 
upon honourable terms—the duke’s means of reducing 
it being stated, as well as his desire to avert bloodshed; 
but the only reply made by the Carlist governor was to 
cause the ataque to be sounded from the highest tower 
in deflance, and the aid-de-carap who was the liearcr of 
the duke’s message was fired upon. 

ITpoq this the batteries instantly opened, under the 
personal direction of the duke, whose skill in artillery 
practice is one among his nnmerons higli military qua¬ 
lities. The Are was very effective, and continued 
tliroiighout the day. The outer defences of tlic fortress 
were much damaged, the parapets deinolUlicd, the works 
wliicli protected the castle gate nearly destroyed,* and 
the ncwly-constructcd fortifientioiis rendered useless and 
untenable. But the strong oM castle stood firm .amid 
the storm, though not a man appeared on its walls or 
battlements; and only a few imisket-siiots wi-re now 
and then fired tlirough the loopholes, doing but little 
damage. 

lu the early part of the day the Spanish flag floated 
on the liigiicst and strongest tower; but it was after¬ 
wards blovjn away by tlu: Biirricanc, Affixed to its 
broken staff, it starteii furtli from the pimniclc as tlimnrh 
it had lieeii indignantly borne away from tlie rebels’ 
tower by some invisilile hand. Thu banner of Clast itu 
was salute^ by the shotted cannon of its legitimate 
sovereign ; and after being borne in a straight lipe aw ay 
from the (iistle, it gradually descemiud, acknowledging, 
us it were, its allegiance, and it finally lodgeil among 
tho rocks at the base of the castle, llow tlic queen's 
soldiers vied witli caeli iitlier to catch it up I A few 
got caught ill tlic interstices of the rugged rocks; otliers 
dropped down, wounded by stray Imllets from tlie loop- 
lioles; Imt at last tlie banner was seized liy two or 
Alirue at one and tlie same time, and borne in triiimpli 
to the duke, wlio liliorally rewarded all who Iiail striven 
for the honour of obtaining [lossession of tlic flag, wbicli 
the general ordered to be iiiiinediatcly hoisted on ttic 
principal luittery. 

It appeared probable that the garrison had shut tliein- 
selvcs up in the strong(!|t tower, awaiting the .succour 
wliicli Clabrern, when he gave his onlers for defending 
the castie to tlie utteiiiinst, declared he would bring, 
and that he would muiihilate the queen’s army liefore 
their eyes. 

Towards evening tho drawbridge was cmnplotcly dc- 
stinyed by several well-directed shots from the sixiecn- 
poiinder liattery, to wliich were added two twclvc- 
liouiidArs; still the m.assivc walls of the castle itself 
steod firmly on their rocky foundation. 

On the following morning, soon after daybreak, the 
batteries, augmented Iw two twenty-four-ponnd how¬ 
itzers, opened, and the fire was vigorously directed upon 
a high and strong white tower, and upon the governor's 
quarters connected with tho main and strongest tower. 
Nothing could be more perfect than the artillery-firing. 
The Carlists scarcely fired in return, until at nliout one 
in the afternoon, at tho moment wlicn their opponents 
were in the act of placing two cight-poundurs in battery 
on the side of tlie hul, on tlib summit of which tlic 
redoubt, abandoned by the enemy, was situated. Then 
very siiarp and well-directed discharges of musketry 
comi|pnucd from a half-ruined house to the right of 
the square white tower, and also from the chief tower. 
Several Carlist soldiers stationed themselves .at the foot 
of the white tower, and, with grea^ intrepidity, fired 
upon the large battery whore tho general was, after every 
discliarge of cannon from it. 

By and by, the white towefj and all afound it, showed,' 
by the ruinous state of the roafonry, how true had been 
the aim of more than twenty pieces of artillery diredted 
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against them by the wncrring eye of Espartera f Still heads of the gallantttormiiw party, whef in spite of th^ 
tl»c bravo Carlists continued firing musketry from that shower, of musketry and hmidgrenades to which they 
and the stronger tower; and during tlie ensuing nigilt were exposed, fired rapi^y in return; the men creep* 
they tliTow a number of hundgrenades into tlio town: ing separately up the pniipitous pointed rocks, taking 
these, however, did but little mischief. po^ssion of the ruined house nneb tower, and placing 

Seeing that the main tower of the castle was so strung, themselves^ intrepidly before the broken drawbridge, ini- 
tlie duke gave orders tbiil a mine should Ih> made at its media|ely in front of the liottest fire from the besieged , 
foot, for the purpose of blowing it up. Wliilst the firing Whilst tliia deaiily contest was in progress, Ilje mine 
from the l)atteries was going <in, titcrefore, the engineer at the foot of the castle wall bad been chargedrand was 
ofll<vrs exuminc<l the approaches to the foot of the tower; about to be exploded. At this critical moment a wliite 
and tills (lerilnua service was performed with enurage flag was hoisted on the great tower. It was a signal 
and iiitelligeiinc. Tlie Carlists, who were watching the that the garrison surrendered at discretion. The duke 
priK'eediiigs from the top of the lofty bnildiiig, fired u|Hm instantly gjive ordere to cease firing; the niatehes, whiciL 
the milling jiarty. nnd a young oflicer of engineers of were already raised to lie applied to the liuidvd ar- 
great merit was killed. Still the milling operations tillery, were east on tlie gniyiid ; and the shrill trumpet 
Were eoiitiiiued isTseveriiigly. The sapja'rs carried a tstmnded the halt to the brave tnaips who, la-rclieil on 
qiilntily of planks lengthwise, jutting out lieyond tlieir sthe roeks and ruins, were alauit to rush on .to tAo 
he.ids, and sloping down their haeks; and as tliey assault. In loss than a qiiaiter of an hour they were 
advaneed towards the fiKit of the tower, tliey were fireil groopedeoii the eiieiiiniH'red approaeiics to .tlie castle, 
n)>iiv from its summit; nnd when they got still nearer, conversing nniieidily with tliose against wliom they had 
heavy stones weie east, down ii|Hm them, killing several, jn-t before la-en engahed in miirtal strife, and who were 
anil wounding and enisiiing iintnj- nfliers. The lirave le.iniiig over tlie walls of their hitely-heleagnered fnr- 
tellows, Iniwever, were I'ntliiiiL' daunted by this, and tress. .Sliortiy afterwards the enlmirs of the Liieliaiia 
snceeidetl in planling their pniiiks, two or tiiree tliiek, regimeni were seen floating on tlie liigliest tower, and 
sl.nil-wise nganisf the wall, so a* to leave a sjiace at the were greeted with loud elieers nnd vivas from tke nadts 
lioltoni for II supper to work under this shelter In a aliove and tlie butteries lielow, and re-eeliocd by the 
few iimirs An n|aTliire, six fiet in lengtii and four in trnniis in arms all anmiid. 


depth, was made by loost'iiing and taking out some 


stones at the font of the tower. Tills was tlio ciiaiiilxir prneeeded on fisit towards tlie easilc; lait when little 


of till! mine; lait it was not charged until the fnllnwiiig 
d.iy. 

In the emirse of this dav the Carlists threw a iniriilKT 


short iiilefv-d. the iluke, followed by bis staff, 


mine tinin half-way up the steep winding path, our 
progress was impeded liy heaps of stones and liroken 
widls. and detiris of all kinds, laist tliere by tlie deiiilly 


of dean liiiilies over the parapets of tlie eiistle. It was a | eaiiAoii-shot from the batteries below. Kspartero sat 


friglitlpl sight. Tlie isirpses bounded frrftn point to 
pirint, and at leilgtli, in divers ghastly altitudes, hci'ame 
transti\ed among tlie jagged roeks. As a mail was 
ahinit til l(‘:'vo tl'C parapet of the wl.-itc tower, after 


down iiiion a piece of Jirnkcn wall, and we all accom- 
”!o-hited ourselves as well as we could amongst the 
ruins. 

I well rcniemher that our gallant leader’s boots were 


eiisling line of his dead enmrades over it, the fragments hurst at tin; ^iiles, and that his feet were exposed to be 
'of -ii sliell, wbii'U bad tmrst over bis heailt strnek and cut l>y the sliarp stijneS over wiiidi he had walked ; and 
killi'd him. 'I'lie poor fellow fell with lialf of his laidy I could not help tliinkiiig, wit", indignant feelings, of 
dronpiiig over tlie par.apet, and wo saw bis lihmil stri'am- the erroncnus, not to say malicious, reports and inven- 
ing down and staining the wall. Such are the frightful li'.ons which had found their way to England and other 
sights wbieli beeonui almost familiar to those whose lot countries with regard to an imaginary supineiiess on 
it is to he a si'.ectator of, or perform a part on, the the part of this talented and gallant soldier and true 
tlieatrc of war! patriot, when to my own certain knowledge, from hourly 

In a valley on the othiir side of a river which flows personal experience, he was ever indefatigably engaged 


it is to he a si'.ectator of, or perform a part on, the the part of this talented and gallant soldier and true 
theatre of war! patriot, when to my own certain knowledge, from hourly 

In a valley on the othiir side of a river which flows personal experience, he was ever indefatigably engaged 
at some distance from the town, wc perceived a Cartist cither in forming long-foreseeing plans forijyunterauting 
general oflicer, attended by tlin*c of his staff, watching those of liis sovereign’s enemies, or in energetic and 
the movements of the queen’s general. Wc afterwards daring'^lersoiial action whilst carrying these well-laid 
learned that tiiis was one of Cabrera’s chiefs, Llagosttira, plans into effect. 

who hud eight Oarlist battalions nigli at hand—though Before the general could enter the battered castle, it 
be did not show a single man to encourage tlie laisiegeik was neco 8 S.ary to remove a pile of large stones which 
W ateliing tlie attack on the castle at a distance through had bei-n heaiicd up inside the gate, rot only tosTmyphiWSir 


who hud eight Oarlist battalions nigli at hand—though Before the general could enter the battered castle, it 

be did not show a single man to encourage tlie laisiegeik was neco8S.ary to remove a pile of large stones which 
W ateliing tlie attack on the castle at a distance through had bei-n heaiicd up inside the gate, rot only tosTmyphiWSir 
a teli'seopp, he was at first full of confidence, nnd dc- it, bur to form an almost impenetrable barricade, after 
chared that it was impregnable; and, knowing that it the thick timbers of the portal had been sliivercd to 
was well supplied witli provisions for at I'just six atoms by the shot and shell. This took some time; and 
months, he is reported to have said, ‘Isit Espartero fire then tlicre was a yaigpinogap under where the draw¬ 
nway, he will g.iin no ground.’ But when he saw the bridge had btam, but which, as before stated, had been 
destructive effect of the well-served artillery, ho retired dcstrojAid by the admirably directed fire from our bat- 
in despair, exclaiming, ‘We are lost I’ and the brave teries. The Oarlist solSicrs then brought some beams 
garrison of the fortress of Castillote were left’ isoLited from within, and forced the ends forward from their 
ami abandoned. rjde as far as they could, whilst the Christino soldiers 

At daybreak on the fifth day the batteries again knelt on the opposite brink, and stretched forth their 
oiiciicd. By eight o’clock the governor’s liouse was arms bi'batch nnd dr^ them to a lodgment. Gooil- 
eomplctuly destroyed; and then the whole fire, .from humoured jests imsswi between^ those who, so short a 
more tlian twenty pieces of artillery, was concentrated tinii? previously, had Been watshing to get a shot at one 
upon the massive castle, the upper p.art of which was another; and the lately-beleaguered Carlists were gaily 


upon tlio massive castle, the upper p.art of which was another; 
reduced to a ruinous state. In the meantime tlie regi- lending 1 
ment of Lueliana, which was always foremost at the for those 
post of danger, and the Princesa regiment, advanced out of it. 


lending helping hanJis to form a passage into n fortgp'iU- 
fur those whom they had stiiren so gallantly to keep 
out of it. » ,1 

The footing was at lAgth made secure, apd the Oar¬ 
list governor came fortn. He was received with much 


post. 01 tiunger, aiiu uiu i riiicesa regimenc, ouvanceu out ui 4 

gallantly up a precipitous track towards tlie gate and The footing was at lAgth made seeute, apd the Oar- 
the broken drawbridge. A tremendous fire was opened list governor came form. He was received with much 
upon them from the castle. Showers of handgrenadcs kindness nnd soldierly fi'ankness by tlie duk " who, after 
were thrown ovtr tlie gates, killing a great number of conversing with him for a short time, procecae4 to in- 
'mcn, and wounding many more. At the same time siicet the remains of tlie castle. It was a heap of ruins, 
our batteries, directed wiw the utmost energy and skill with the exception of s6me subterranean galleries where 
by Espartero, opened their whole fire upon the castle in the provisions nnd ammunition were deposited, and 
Tslleys; the shot and shells flying and curving over the si^me buildings^on the side which wps not exposed to the 
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flpe, and where part of tb^arrieoii had Sheltered them- the^vionntry people, who now came flocking in. In a 
Selves. “ . military point of view, the destruelion of the forniid- 

During the preceding night the governor and hl.s 'able castle of Castillote was of tlic greatest iiiiporlanec, 
tnen had exerted thems^ves liidefutigably in repairing but its moral etrect was fiowerful and instantaiuagis. 
the serious damage dona to the top of the main tow'cr. It rulieviHl the country from cniolty and extortion i 
Strong paratHits had been made witli heavy beams, and and it proved to those who were still in arms in the 
large sacks filled with flour: in short, the grciatest credit Cnrlist ranks, that however strong the fortresses or 
was duo to the governor for his bravery and energy, as positions they micnpied might ixj—however difficult of 
well as to the troops he commanded, lie defended his access, or however bravely dcffeiided—tl>ey must i'aU 
post like a good and faifhftil oftlcor, until he was over- Kfore the numerous, brave, and veteran awry biouglit 


whelmed hy an immense foree, most ably comnuindeil, 
and full of gallantry; and knowing that a mine U-as 
about to be sprung, the ( fleet of W'hich vould be to 


ably comnuindeil, against tliem under the command of their gallant gcnc- 
tliat a mine U-as ral-iii-elilef, who had conducted that difficult operation 
hicli vould be to with so much skill and energy, snporintending and di- 


about to be sprung, tlie ( fleet oi whicli vould be to with so much skill and energy, snporintending and <li- 
1| bury the greater part of the garrison under tliu ruins rooting all personally, tlierehy overcMiminginany Beriiius 
11 of the castle, and render 'Jic survivors tiie vieiims of obstacles, which a less talented, praclical, and rcsolut'j 

I j an assault, under such einsumstaiiccs he actol as ever.t chief might have considered to bo InsnperaWc. 

j i military man ouglit to do—and surrendtireti. He diC IVitli this well-earned prestige, and tlie anny in liigli 
j j so to a just and geacrous enemy; and botli iiimsclf and spirits, tlie {luk(‘, having left a proper force to protect 
j, his men ivere treated witii tlie utmost kindne.'is and tlie coinitry tlms liberated, niarelied on tlie following 

I I con.«idi'ratit)n. The wonndetl f,,'arlist8 wen* ('arefuUy day to lilas tie his Matas; wlteiu’C lie ng.aiu iirovud, 

: e.arried by their late antagonists to the military hos- tliroc days afterwards, to follow up his plan.s for iiivest- 

pihd wliicli had lieeii e-stuhlisheil in tlie town, and «vere ing and'iittaekiiig tlie still more important fortress of 
I .attended by the surgeons in like niaimer witli the 3ior(;lla in tile xivoviiicc of Valencia, 
wounded .soldiers of tlie queen's army. They lay down 
sfiiu h.f^side like lirethren, elu’ering and consoling each 
otlier. The docility of tlio Spaiiiili ])eople, their sus- 
ceptiliility to kindness, sind teiuh'iu'y to value frank 
generosity for its own sake, and to prai'.tita! it witli 


DJI OAKUS IN SCOTLAND. 

In .a former iiiiiuber wo imdeavoured, hy iiiFans of ()iio- 
tatioiis t'riiin liis narrative, to elicit tin; opinion of Dr 


siiupliuity of iieart, these, and utlier estimable, iiualiiies 1 ('arim respeeling tlie I'.iiglisii; we shall nott' try, liy a, 


—among which shines conspicuously iH'rsoiial bravery' 
—arc among tlie eliarae.teriatics of a people wlio, 1 be¬ 
lieve. are little iimlerstoiMl, and li.ive often ix;ea unsern- 
pulonsty mi.srcpresent(‘d. 

Iliad a little eonversalion witli tlie Carlist governor, 
wluise bearing was niaiiiy and soldier-like. 11c hail 


similar metlioil, to discover his estimate of Siotland 
and the Sieoleh. Vassiiig from f’arlislu to llainillou 
J'alaco, by way of (iritiia and Mofl'at, lie certiiiiily en¬ 
tered our (|ountry by do very inviting rout(*, and, as if to 
make tin- <ireari!ii;s.s more rcniarkablc, it was an a wi.d 
and gloMuy day. 'riii.s was Sunday, the 21ht of July; 


been very rceeiitly appointed, and was no donlit piatvil and wlieii it is stated tliat tlic royal journey' lay by 


in eommand of tile castle on aceount of liis bravery and Hamilton, llhisgow, Inverary, the isle.s ol' Sluflii and 
decision ol cbaralder. He told iiio tiiat lia.liad deekired Iona, down the Ciilednnhin (hinal to Inverness and Oiii- 
to tlie Ciivlist chief, Lhigostern, by wliom lie nas ap- lodeu, and I’rmii tlienec by Dmikeld, IVrtli, and Stirlin,', 
IKiinted, that it would be advi.aeWc to nbainion the castle, to Kiliiibiirgli, wliere it terminated on tlie .Mli of Augu.--t, 


ratlicr than exjioee tlie garrison to Hie eonseiiucnccs of 
an .attack from so formidable a force as tin; Duke ilu la 


it will lie {wreeived that tlio doctor had hut little 
jlime to form any very decided ujiinion. Rut time is 


Victoria could bring against it. ‘ Rut,’said tlie gallant cif very little moment to sueii a mind: what lie did 


governor, * I was ordered to defend tlic castle to the 
uttermost, and I did so until the moment when 1 saw 
that .all were on the brink of destruction, and tliat those 


see, iiu noted; and wliat he did not see, must of iic- 
ccs.sity be of tlie same cliariiete.r with what lie laid seen. 
Being a iiiiilosoplier, li(3 of e.ouriie detects, as soon as li(> 


who had piiwcd us in tliat strait luul aliandoned us to crosses the ideal line wiiieh se]>arates tlie kingdoms, 
our fiito.’ He added, tliat liisinstruciini"S »*ere^iiniu‘ra- a marked difTcrence in tlic appearnnee and cliaracter of 
tire to defend the eastie to tlie last; and tliat, siiould lie | tlic iuliabitanis; tlie re-ider lU'ed iiiit tiierefore be sur- 


j, tire to defend the eastie to tlie last; and tliat, siiould lie 
I. find tliat il, innst fall, lie was to sally fortli witti tlic 
I; garrison, and cut tiieir way tlirongll the besieging force, 
i, JHiis wijfl a further proof of Cabrera’s reckless and ig- 
I noliii’hnaractcr; inasimieli as, in the face of tliest^firders. 
' which implied tliat ho or some of Ids cliicfs would be 
' at liand to draw otf tlie attention of the queen’s geiiu- 
; ral, and facilitate tlie esuape of tlu- garrhion, tliey wero 


tlic iuliabitants; tlie re-ider need iiiit tiierefore he sur- 
iirisod (it tlto following description:—‘ t )nr entranec into 
tk'otlaiid wa.s a Very mcl.anclioly one—completely in 
miisoii witli what is said of tlie Scoteli cliarat.-er— 
“ fiomhft! tCi'Mfmii,.” During the wlioln drive of many 
miles, w(, looked in vain for a town, or even a eon- 
sidcrnble village. The stagiis at wliieh wo ciianged 
liorses-werii geiierully a few solitary (IweUings, or rc- 


Icft without a chance of su(A.uurL.-t1ie eight Carlist bat- seinbled very poor hamtels; wliilst the wliole district 
taiioiiB, at Uie reiad cliief iJagostera's dispo.sal, ns licfore j was for the most part barren and waste. .... 'riin 
stated, not having even been posted on the distant hilis ficrsonB too whom we mot on tli« roads, or saw in tlie 


to ntfoi'd that siiglit eticouragement to the garrison. 

As for tlie iwisoners, who were three hundred and 


houses nr hamlets, were now of a very diflerent build. 
They were foi the most part large, coarse figures. 


seven in numlKT, tliey uiianimonsly offered to enter with wide mouths, meluiieholy countenances, ami pro- 
tho queen's service, saying that they had iieen torn jeetiug e.hcek'botics: the eye was destitute of fii-c, espu- 
froin their homes, or deceiva 1; and they diwlarod, in cially in the men, who were generally rolled up in a 
a manner wiiiuh was a guaratilee for tlieir sincerity, woollen plaid, drawn tight round their sliOulders, and 
that they would serve CJneeu Isabel faitlifuily. * wore a iW ngly-looking black woollen cap on their 
The pladb liaving at length Iwen (.ouipletely evacuated, beads. The figures of the women were somewhat better. 


iiic^ vtuuiu eul Ti.-: v^iccu iuimiiuu/* wuru u lutb uinuK wuoui;ii guj* on iiiuir 

J The pladb liaving at length Iwen (.ouipletely evacuated, beads. The figures of the women were somewhat better, 
PT "ms mine at tlie foot of tlie prinApid tower was sprung and wc had the additional advantage of seeing tliem 
one evening. Tlic c-vpliision pnaluced the full effect dressed in their Sunday clothes—though,no small num- 
whioh tlie geticral exticeted. /Wery large portimi of the her of them went liarcfooted. 

angle at tlie foot of the towerfwas blown away, laying * liie coniitry firet began to show' some signs of civi- 
b.aru the internal pai% of the ^all; that is to say, tiie Ksation when we hiul passed about forty miles beyond 
solid sUme-facing was entirely destroyed, the heavy the border. Trees then beoanio more Sequent, and tlie 
masonry rolling down tlm precipice witli great noise, houses somewhat larger. The thick misty rain de- 
Tho walls were^at least ciglit jeet in thickness. _ Two ( 0 * 60 ^, the temperature of the evening became warm, 
days afterwards, seven more mines, containing in all althongli the sky still reuiai.ied cloudy. As we drew 
• , four Imndred poupds of gunpowder, were expiodal, and near to Uan'iilton in the increasing tk'iliglit, we saw 
the tower was utTeutniiUy d(wtroyed, lottliu groat joysuf bright glowing lights in tlio nortliern liorizon, which 








proved to be tlie distant reflection of the nnmeroiw.iron- beo-liivo thickly la<^ and bound together witli roj^-s; 
work* in the iieiglibonrluKid of Glasgow, We now tlio smoke generally tills t^e Jiouse, often issuey 
pa^^cd several considerable markot-towu*; which, hoij(* from the windows, door, and various parts of the roof, 
e\ er, preacnt a nielimelioly and dis.igrooable apjiearanco, at its pleasure. 'n»o roof itself is also for the most 
vrttli their long rows of oiic-storcy houses, -under a uni- past fastened do-wn -with altaw runes, sod loaded with 
form line of roof.' stones, in order to prevent it fi-om being stripped off by 

Amidst iiU this barrenness, and gloom, and desola- the -wind.' | 

lion, the leiiriied doctor enjoyed ' an elegant dinner, StaTTa and lumi are next visited; and <»n board the* 

I served upon tiie richest plate, in a splendid room, witli steamer twe blind flddlcrs played ‘ nil sorts o} Uuottish 

j mmil'crs of ancestral fKirtraits huug upon its walls,’ in melodies,’ inany of which were so soft and full of pathos, 
i the du(’,al palace of Hamilton. that the strain brought tears to the eyes of the doctor. 

On visiting Olnspw. ’the most industrial of all the ‘1 felt my eyes ftlM with tears’»ds a vast admissimr’^ 
twwns ill fseuUand,’the party, it seems, were quite as from a cumioisseiT cf J)r Carus’s calibre, and tlic j 
i' uidiiidry in the choice of an entrance as they were in nation luaiV thwefnre accept it as no ordinary compli* i' 
l' tliat to tlie country itself. ‘ On our entrance, wo passed ment to tiic spirit of tlieir music, la'st the reader I 
! I iliroiigli tlie dirtiest, poorest, and most smoky part of ! flinuld be anxious to knowilrhat airs so nieitcd Uic sns- 
i; the lower town. The entrance from oil quarters is dis-rrcidiblc German, lie specifles the two which more par- ■ 
i j agrecalile and offensive. The smoke was not merely *tieularly undid him. These w'ere, ‘5Iy gloomy winter ' 

I; coal smoke—the whole atmosphere -was iiniiregnnted is goneJ and ‘ l-hise’s dreamin whicli, wo aiitieipaic, • 

I I by exhalations from ehcmieal and other nianiifucturics, no Scofi;)imaii -will beat a loss to detect‘Giooiiiy ' 

I i which sent forth smells and vapours almost sufliieatjng. winter’s now awa,’ and ‘ Kousseau’s dream.’ It is , 
|j The houses ai-o small and dirty; and the to-wn filled rather unlucky that the latter is no nnwe Scotch than j, 

I, with 11 population, many of whom were lounging at the the last of Strauss’s waltzes. Having found the niwsic ; 
|i doors or ill the streets'in rags; and Ahere werij incre- of the .Scotch so incUiiig, their character so iiiulan- ' 

I [ dible tiunilier.s of eliildren, who ran after tlie ciirriiigis, choly, their lakes so gray, and tlieir hills so niisty, it | 

:, nlteriiig tlic most disgusting cries. Tliis contiiineil long, is as clear as uounday tliat no people cnuliT oiut^e i' 

!' fty degrees, however, the houses liogaii to improve; but life under such a concatenation of gloomy cireuiu- ' 

I tlie-well-known inanufacturing tone of MancliestcT and stances, had they not some antidote wiicrewith .to i. 
i, Ja'eds still prevailed through all tlie streets, and in tlie dispel tin*, vaiioiirs. 'J'bis tlie dmdor, -witli bi.s usual j 
’- appcarmiee of the p:trty--cololireil thronging masses of acumen, ilii,('uver.s in Highland w^iisky. ‘ After dinner, (' 

I the people.’ T'hese descriptions rco-altonaiiy of our own the I.iodlord brought in a b<jltle of genuine Scotch 
I early iiiipn'ssion.) of ‘ Die -we.st eoifllry.’ It should, whisky; that iiecliir of Seotl.iiiil, the jireparation of | 

. howe-er. have, been stated by the traveller, that what Vliicli Ivindsi-er lias represented in a x/nri/ei/ painting, 1! 

, ; he now saw of St'otluiid was analogous to U;e Potteries, well known from its i^umerous engr.ivnigs. It is no- !- 
! or tl)^ country arouinl lliniiingham and Wolvcriiainp- thin.r Imt very' strong corn brandy, strongly iiiipreg-* I 
ton in Kngland; mid*thiit even on tiiis Iradk—-a', i-iotu- iiatcd. however, with the charaeU-ristie smell of turf, I; 
weH and along the Clyde generally—there are beau- wliieli is to be found in all Seoteh dwellings, and pre- , ; 
;] lifiil and loiiiantic, scenes, which only require to he pared in a sfinie-what peculiar way. A mixture of hot 
:i eecn in toleralile-weilthev to be enjoyed. »\Ve are glad water, sugaA and some of this spirit, forms an agreeahle ! 

,i to liiid Ciirus afterwards diverting to the beautifhl beverage, wbioh jib doubt is- lery pleasant, and even 
and impressive parts of Glasgow, as well us its sordid beiielicial, after a walk or any expedition in the nii.<fy- *- 
suburbs. moisture td' Ibesu inoiintains. Kveii the otherwise dis- : f 

Sweiiiing along the lochs, and over the mountains of agreeable taste of turf give.s a piiiuunt charactei; to the j' 

, Argylesliire, we soon find our travellers in the very spirit. And, ii.i’.eed, is it not lemarkable that the ex- j' 
i heart of Die ■tVesteni tiigblands, llei'c of course there treines of the agreenlilc luid the disagnieablc ai'o so | - 
Ij VI CTO many remarkable things to iiotieu:—‘First, fur Die nearly con nceted with tiich other? J’leasuru and paiu .1 
I! comfort of all travellers, the admirable roads must 1x3 are often so eloscly coiineote<l, that an exccs.v of plea- ■ 
j‘ mentioned with the highest eniiiinendatioii. What difli- sure Ixicoiiies pain, and even a certain qiwmtity of pain 1; 

I eultics must a traveller have encountered in. this country may flpoduecs pleasure. In tlie. sumo way we timl it 

I I of ]nho.spitahlu mountains Indf a century ago! lint now with the very spiritual (intellectual) sense of lasle, in 

'! we travel with heavy carriages and excellent horses, if which a certain aftertasto of what is disagreeable only i' 

'' prt'viouhly ordered, at a quick trot over the hills itnd serves to heighten the relish for the olijeet. _ And this | i 
; I along the valleys, and at every post-station find an excel- seems to lie the ease with this whisky.’ It^ajjclftor ■ I 
lent inn. ticcomlly, with regard to the liabitations and J)r IJirus that tlie king of Saxony’s stay in ilic mgli- , ; 
i I hiiilil of the people, it is to Iw observed that everything lands of Scotland was so brief. It is bail enough when ] - 
li here is more and more eliaraeteristic. For the first time a man takea to drinking for the liking of the thing,*|i 
1, on this journey, particularly among boys and yollng men, but alas for him wb.oii ho licgius to justify that liking I 
! j we raw specimens of the nuked legs and beuttish kilt, by a show of philoso^Hiy tflid reason! _ ^ 

jl made of party-coloured woollen stuff’. This uatioiiol Waging hold,-we presume, through the iiitlueiices of ij 
! i dress has been prohibited in SuoDaud for several de- our Highland nectar, -we next find the doctor perform- ; 

; I cennia; and at first the people were so little disposed to ing a fi-at, tlic very conception of whicli in ordinary eir- , 

11 wear the ordinary nether garments of the south, that, cumstouccs would have filled him with horror. Such, j 
i ill order to comply with tho ktter of the law', they at le.ast, would have been the case if we may judge from 
! often curried them -with them on a stick, instead of tho terras in Which he narrates tho incident. ' Upon onr 
i wearing them on their {lersous. Jn these pour districts, return, iii an t*i 6tage-?onch that we had hired in lian- 
I however, tlie ancient customs, as it appears, arc pre- navjc, I tried, for a ilhort dishiiice, the airy seat on the 
served still, at least among tho youDi; and as the na- outside, w-here one really hair ho-yurs in tho a\r. 1 had. 
tioiial dress in later times has become a matter of taste often seen these eoi&bes, full inside and oftt, rush past 
' and fashion among the higher classes, it will again ns on the roiul, and had seer^Iy wondered how uotffiiujf'i ‘ 
I x>erhap3 conic to honour. 'I'lie build of the ixiople still men, but even women, could sit up there quite eoiufort- 
I eontiiiues to lie eharimterised by the same trnit| whicli ably: and I therefore was glad to have tfiis opportunity 
I have already uienDuned on our entrance into Scot- of trying it once niyscrl On goq^ roads, thwalfiiir is not 
land; their poverty, however, is especially- oWrvable so dreadful as it appears; tlie view one t’uu*' obtains of 
in Hie form and condition of their huts. The walls arc the country is very pretty, and any person who does not 
- thick, and roughly built of stones, heajicd together almost suffer from giddiness, wliich might easily he caused by 
. without inortig’, aud the interstices stuffed up with moss; the swaying motion, vyould no doubt Ixj very x>leasantiy 
the roof is luaile of dried heath aud (Straw; and the situated.’ Indeed the doctor seems altogidher to get in 
eliiumey is perdied ui>on the siunrait somewhat like a better humour with the country as he sqjounis in the • 
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! neighbourlioAl of InvcrncsB. KilnpTock Castle, with its 
(* inraaU;s,,di'liKfits him grcAly. These were two ladies— | 
I mother and daughter—of tiie faiiiilv of the Campbells, 

I whok ‘ill the true spirit of'English exclusiveness and 
{ separalion, dwelt it) this itbsolatc solitude, and had ti.kcn 
I a lease of the property from the owner for a number of 
I years. • The whole of the ornamental grounds around 
■' were their work. They had planted fruit-trc*s, and 
' even Sw'cet chestnuts; and the careful selection of the 
flowers and plants gave abundant evidence of reflned 
I female taste.' There is something quite original in the 
; interior of the houR. In the drawing-room there were 
I a number of vases and grotesque ffgures; books, music, 

' ] * ami portfolios were lying around : tlicre stood a piano- 
l] forte and a harp; and, in sliorl, cverytliing gave evi¬ 
dence of tlio favourite pursuits of two ladies who h»^ 
Vuvelied mucli—h:u] traversed Italy, luid tlie liiglicsi 
I and most dangerous pas.-ios of the Swiss mountains anil 
glaciers, jnd at that time were living in the enjoyment 
of a kind of iihiiosoiiliical rutirenicnt and literary occu¬ 
pation,’ Again, tlioso mountain regions, he begs his 
German friends to reiiienibcr, are not so Solitary as they 
appear to the mere traveller. ‘Towards tlie close of 
tlie autumn, many of tlie valleys often become, fur 
wgeks Jong, tlic resident of rich liiiala and gentlemen, 
fond of tlic ciiasu, wiio eitiier amuse themselves in 
grouse-siiiHiting or dccr-stalking. Parties, during the 
season, take up their quarters iu tiiesc shiailiiig-boxes 
in tile midst of the raouutains, commit follies of all 
kinds, assume tiie sBeoteli costume, with kilt and 
dagger, drink, drive ulioiit in liglit carriages, drawn by 
Highland }i(iiiies, over the Alpine mouiitaiii-patlis, anj 
practise all the devices which youth and wealth# sti- 
mnlateil by ]>ride and indoleupe, c.ui suggest.’ Even 
‘ the misty sky, and tlic gloomy elements of tlic atuio- 
! spli(-re, begin to improve, and seem to have got U|i an 
j cxliibilioii liy way of redeeming tlicir eljiaracter; for 
I one. cvciiiii 4 ' tlic moon rose splendidly from the gulden 
! clouds, into such a beautiful azure blue sk 5 , luid luieom- 
j panied liy such cliarniitig tones of t^ilour in tiie clouds 
rj bunealb, as 1 had not yet seem either in England, or 
liitherto in Scotlmid.’ 

I Hy and liy the party de.«cend from the inliospitnble 
I heights of tlie Grimi;>ians, and soon find in the low dis- 
I tricts ‘an admirably well-ouitivated coinilry;’ and ulti¬ 
mately ' tiie stately eiistlc of tlie ricli iuid i>owerful 
liinrqnis of lircodalbane, surrounded liy benutifhl lawns 
and inagnifitiSnt groups of trees, presents itself to the 
i eye. 'i’his castle is built in tlic Aebest rinodern 
' Anglo-Go*hic fortifleatioo style. It is gay and Iiand- 
' some, and liad the yellow and black flag flying on the 
j main tower. Tlie noble owner received liis majesty 
i of the castle, and, as we entered tlic liall, 

: the cannons of the fort thundered forth a royalfsalute 
of twenty-oue guns. His majesty and suite were con¬ 
i’ ducted into tlie splendid reception-room, where the 
I family were assembled, and then visited the uoblc hall, 

I the walls (if which are pliielllil with wood in the 
i Gothic style. It lias an air of antiquity, and k taste* 

I fully adorned with armour and banners. Other statc- 
I rooms adjoin the halL The first greetings and observa- 
j tions being past, a walk was proposed through part ^f 
. the park towards Loch Tay, On the way, we saw 
some rciilty splendid specimens of lime-trees flower, 
witli their branches hanging fii the gi^nd; and pro¬ 
ceeded through an aUe^ of loft/ aiid magnificent red 
! , beech, not leas than three hundred years old, to an 


1 j Up not only w^h admirable mAness, in the most 
I ornamentol'manner. This smaf house, overgrown with 
I wild roses,‘kuid adomea with laKices and ornaments of 
white qudrtz, is very charming. The basement floor 
I contains the milk-room, in which the milk and cream, 
I, in large and hapdsume pans, nre placed in running 
ji spring-water, while the upper storey contains some 
■S’ ^gont rooms for brcakiiuit or luncheon. Wc were 
I « • # 


scarcely returned to the castlo when we were con¬ 
ducted to the dining-room, wliero .a lunciieon awaited 
ra wlii(‘li miglit very well liave served for a splendid 
dinner.’ 

With Tayraouth Castlo and its inhabitants Dr Cafus 
seems to have been eniiuently delighted. Here he met 
Sir David Brewster, * whose simplicity of nature and 
ability were so very agreeable;’ Izird and Lady Rutli- 
ven, the Hon. Eox Maule, ‘ a humorous, sarcastic p*.^- 
souand a young Campbell, nephew to the marquis, 

‘ a genuine Highlander, always iu the national costume, 
with his kilt, plaid, and Highland bonnet.’ Here also 
lie met witli sometbing new, in the sbniie of sevOViil 
large bisons, grazing on tiie smooth green grn.ss, seiireely 
a hundred yards from the castle. * Game of Ihk kind 
1 had never yet seen in any park; and tlie very fact 
of the Marquis of Breadalbane’s liaving caused a nniii- 
bor of tlieso tmirieiise American oxen to be transported 
hither from the western prairies, for tlie purpose of 
fiirnisliing a rare kind of oriianient to his parl^ js in 
itself suflieient to enable my readers to judge of tiie 
niagnificenee of tlie demesne and the wealtli of its 
owner.’ Everytliing about the castk- was indeed ad¬ 
mirable, and quite to his liking, except the ‘ nasal Ihrill- 
iiig tones of tlie piper,’ and these were * execrable.’ 

Having taken a liasty glance atDuiikeld, I’ertli, and 
Stirling, wo next find tlic royal party in the agtie.iil- 
tural museum of the Messrs Drummoiiil at the Jailer 
place. This well-known exliibitinii opened up to our 
traveller a new tbeiiio for his jihilosopliy, and for the 
fir.st time in his existence he beheld iigrioidtiirc, it,s 
modes and accessories, treated as a study mid as a 
seiciice. ‘ I had here,’ says he, ‘ aiiotlier opportunity 
of observing liow much shorter is the path froni tlu'o- 
reticiil improvements to actually practical ones 'in tlii.s 
nation tiniii in ours. One roosaii, no doubt, is to be 
looked for in the fact of the non-existence here* of a 
separate and cxdusirc race of agriculturists, and of thu 
close eonncif'iun existing between the farmers and tl'o 
iniiabitaiits of cities, nay, even tlic landowners tl'.eiii- 
Kelvc.s. Among ns it is still, iiotwilbstandiiig the ad¬ 
vantages alfurded by the new societies, by no nieaiis .on 
basy matter to bring into use among tiie tillers of the 
laud any improvement or new metboil dedmu'd frutii 
the discoveries of sdentific men. 'J'he farmer eoiisiders 
liiniself a member of a different and distinct class: lie 
liolJs fast to the traditions of his province: he con¬ 
siders the man of science, who pretends to teach liim 
anything in ids own branch, in the same liglit as that 
ill whicli the artist regards the amateur—as a stranger 
pressing in where he has no business; and with difll- 
culty, if at all, will he take advice proceeding from such 
a quarter. In England and ticotlaiid, where no parti¬ 
cular class of men devote themselves to sgriculturo in 
opposition to the inhabitant of the town, or to the man 
of sciei]pe, all is different; and for this reason, every 
improvement discovered in theory by the scientifle. 
man is made to produce its proper rfibet in practice.’ 
And now, when Dr Caras is at last in the Lnwlauds— 
that district which, for agriculture, mining, and manu¬ 
factures, is unequalled by any oQicr territory of the 
same extent in the world—what says he of it? Why, 
absolutely nothing: tl us leaving the German public, 
for whom he has written; to form their (xincliisions 
respecting a whole country from liis descriptions of its 
most bleak and desolate regions. 

But the king of Saxotiy is harrying on to his depar¬ 
ture, and his attaches must take time and tilings just 
as they are presented. From Stiriing they jxist to 
Edinburgh, taking llopetoun House and llalmaliny 
Castletin their way, his majesty becoming the guest of 
the noble owner of the latter domain. Here our travel¬ 
ler made acquaintance with a genuine Scotch break¬ 
fast; and n very pleasant ai’quaintance'lt aecnis to have 
been. * The table was loaded with delicacies; as for a* 
regular meal, with cold-meat, fried flali, all sorts of 
pastry, eggs, liam, and besides these, honey and Seotoli 
niarmahulc. 'rids last is a presdtve of strips of orange- 
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peel, and is ciiton with bread and butter, which ap¬ 
pears strange, but is really very got)d. The Scotch 
claim for tlicmseives the rather equivocal honour ot 
having invented this kind of luxurious breakfast, fur- 
nislinl with so many kinds of food, and of having 
introduced it into England. We soon bociime accus- 
toinod to it, however, and ate of the most various 
sorts of ftx)d without feeling any evil effects.' Having, 
fortified Idinself after this fashion, he proceeds to exa¬ 
mine and pronounce on the Scottish metropolis. The 
city pluses him vastly: ‘it is quite a phenomenon in 
the Roaro of cities: everything appears original, great, 
and rfiectivf.’ *Xdid not think,’ continues he, stand¬ 
ing on the castle parapet, ‘ that there was a city wliicli 
c'liild kindle in me tlioso feelings of enthusiasm which 
the siglit of Hilinbiirgh pnHlueed in my mind. 1 ecr- 
taiiily eonsidor lidinbnrg)) tlic most la'antiful and most 
inreresting-lookiiig city 1 know; Uotne and Naples 
not excepted. The peculiar boldness and iiuugiimlive- 
ness ,of the town is to mo only another proof that 
reality may priHluee un eflect exceeding even tin* 
holdest fliglits of faiiey ! We stood on the hill, beside 
tin; unwieldy iron eannon of the fifteenth century, and 
saw to the left the lilue' sea in its wide extent, studded 
with islands and slops of various sixes; i(> front, tlic 
Calton Hill, the second rooky height of the city, with 
its lofty monument, and the connueneemout of a 
Doric, temple, which ooniiilctes its resemblance to the 

• Acropolis of Athens; and fimilly, to the riglit, the Did 
'I'owii and the ini>unl.iiii, which is geolusieally reniark- 
:0ile for its eonsidcralde formations of trap, and is 
sometimes spoken of liy the name of Arthur’s Seat; 
s.nne'.mo-t, from its resemblanco to a h'o» ruurluitit, by 
that of the Seottisli lion. All this presented a force 

_jSiil«i<Tr*elU ct of form rarely, perliaps nowhe/e else, to 
be found. When we further eiftsider the pros; cot of 
the ciinneviou between the old and the comparatively' 
modern town by means of the enormon.s work of the 
Nortli Uridge,thevarionstiothiechurehe.s,lferi<>t'sHos¬ 
pital, and tile new monnmeiit to Sir Walter Seott, rising 
like an iminense (lothie tabernacle, a ]t!inoraiiia is pro¬ 
duced such as does not exist aiiywliere else on earth.’ 

Alter vihitiiig Ilolyrood, the ])iil)lic courts, the collige, The Brahmin caste, which furnishes the jiriesthood, 
liiiiseuin.s, hospitals, and other ]>iil)lie institutions, we stands )irc-eiiiiiieiitly first, ainl is foitified hy siieli re- 
find him descending into minor criticisms, condenmiiig markable privileges, as ennid only have originated in 
the inonotonoiis areliilecture of the New Town, the tl'ose enjoying tiicm having a direct interest in their 
awkward style of Ilolyrood, and, for the comfort of the iK-stowal. The Brahmin is the e.seliisive txyoundir of 
phrenologists, signiflcuiitly iiinting that ho found their the law ^.dfio.sa>8sor of knowledge. The iiiest profuiunl 
eolluetiuii ‘ in a narrow, dark street, and, curiously siibmiasiSii must be paid liini: his deepest sins mu^t be 
enough, under the cure of an old woman 1’ glossed over; while his niiilodiction may entail injury on 

But our philosopher is not yet done with us. ITc had the gods Ihcmselvos. OlFerings to him arc inculcated 
pronounced the English a set of hypcr-pnritans in the as a primary religions duty; and the rich can in n owise . 
religions observauec of tlie Sabbath; and he must set so well testify their gratitude to I'rovidence, ■ 

down the Presbyterian Scotch as something more in- teriiig ifi his support. From all tax or state contribu- 
tensely gloomy and bigoted, lie cannot .move about tion iic is exempted. The fnstituUs of Menu, tlie sacred < 
on Sunday but he fancies every eye is scowling upon law-book of thct Hindoos, contains numerous injunetiuns 
hint; and the ‘ short-sighted religious feelings’ of the fur honouring the Braj^mii^:—‘ l/'t the king, having 
Scutch had taken tlic idea of the king of Saxony's de- risen at early dawn, attend to Brahtninj learned in the 
parturc on a Sunday so ill, that the matter had to bo three Y^s, and by their decision let him abide.... A 
I arranged very quietly, ‘lest any public demonstration Brahmin, learned or ignorant, is a powerful divinity.... 

I on the part of this very irritable nation bud disturbed Never shall the king slay a Brahmin, though convicted 
i tile close of our pleasant journey.’ He is not, however, ofetll possible vices: 'et him banisli the ott'ender from , 
to condemn our puritanical notions on this point with- his realm, but y <th all his property secure, and his 
out proper evidence, and so to church he goes, armed, person uiilmrt.’ ,‘l ha ve^ seen,’ says Jlr Ward, ‘the 
i wc presume, wiUi pencil and portfolio. Unluckily for pwr besotted Sudra prostrate hinisclf at the feet_ of 
I his rxperimenlum cruets, he stumbles into an Episco- the noiirest Brahmin, and, ritisiag liis head, and closing 
i pulian chapel, and to the service there the whole of his haiuis, exclaim, “Jfou are niy God 1” AttllCsame. 

I his rcinarKS apply, the while he fancies he is depicting time the character ofttlio Brahmin has U'cn perli!*>s ,• 

' to life the Presbyterian form of worship. This is notorious for vice.’ ‘The B-Ahmin.’ says t.ho AltT'e , 
I fact; but would not have been worth observing, had Duliois, ‘lives but for li'm-self. Bred in the Ixlief that 11 
it not been • for the confident manner in wiiicb he the whole world is his iijbtor, and that tic ^limself is ■, 
pronounces on every subject and object wliich came called upon to make no return, hevconducta Imniicif, in j | 
under his notice, even for the most fleeting moment, every circumstance of hfs life, witii tlic most absohitc . 
And this, indeed, 4s the main error of his book—a con- selfishness. Ho will see an uuliappy w^'ctch perish on j 
fident generalisation from the most hasty and insufil- the road, or even at his own gate, if belonging to an- 

• <'icnt data. Wo have no dqgbt that every inhabitant of other easto, and will not stir to help Ifim to a drop of 1 
iSaxony who reads the tout, will set the iicotch down water, though it were to save his life. He has wien i 
as nation of morning diara-drinkets; will believe that taiyjht from his •infancy to regard jll other classes. Of | 


every dwelling is blaific with mat smoke >liiat our pea-^ 
santry, without exception, lifc in tuiiT hovels ;• that we 
are a set of bigots, ready to defend the observance of 
the Sabbath even by physical fiiree; and that we are a 
racoYf coarse-figured, wide-mo’utheihhigh cheek-boned, 
dull-eyed troglodytes. All this, and a great deal more, 
Scotl.ni<i can treat with perfect patience. 

-- - - 

CAST E S. 

Thm PortuguPso applied the word cf^Uis, races (termed 
hy the natives i’nrna.v. or colours), toThe social divisions 
into which,they found the Hindoo popukition distri-^ 
hiitcd. Such division is of remote antiquity, atnl, ns 
still exercising an importanuiiillnenrc over niillions of 
hitinaii beings, is well worthy of notice, espr eiaily as 
OKaggerated and erroneous notions respecting it liavd 
long prevailed. 

Thu oisgin of the institution is lost in fable, 'fhe 
only four pure castes wliich arc acknowledged by the 
lliiiiloos are, in their traditions, said to have proceeded 
from diircrcnt parts of the l,ody of Brahitia. aecoi'diqg 
to tl'.eir im]>ort:inci>. 1st, 'I’lie Jimhmius (scripture) 
proceeded wifll the Veda from his iiioiitli; Xd, the Ksha- 
tiiiiiis (proleciioii), or soldiers, from liis arms; *il, ihe 
Viiisi/ns (wc-alrti). or luereh.ints and husliaudmcii. from 
the thighs; 4tb, the hist and lowest class, the SuJrtis 
(labour), or artisans and l.ibourcrs, from liis feet. 
Besides these, many mixed or iinjmre cl.isses have ofi- 
giii.ited from t'le intermarriages metwueu tlie easles, 
iiiid also from tlie degriidatioii of those wlio, liy eriiiic, 
and soinctiines trivial faults, have forfeited tiieir jiri- 
vilegft of :ip;iert:tining to tlie pure eiiste. Still, to the 
se\eral secondary eaates»aro usually cousigubd variou.s 
p eiili.ir employments; some few, however, as that of 
a iiierehaiit or soldier, Isiiiig ojien to all elnsses. An¬ 
other iiiiportigit feature. i.s, that tlie caste itself, as well 
as tlie eiuploy^neiit attiuihed to it, is hereditary; so that 
a mail is by no iiieaii^ periiiitti-d to change or elioose liis 
occupation as ciremiistanecs oi tiie bout of his gciims 
may dictate, but iniKt eoiifiiip himself *to the pursuit of 
:hat wjiieh his ani'estors have been aeeustemed to follow. 


- ». 
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, uivu with utmost contempt,ms 'beinfts created but 
{ ' for the purpose of survii^ him, and supplying all his 
wants; so tlmt we must not bu surprised at his hanghti- 
I ues.s, self-love, aud prjde, of at his contempt for other 
men, of wlioiu then Brahfniiis never speak among tiiem- 
I selves without adding some iguotninious epithet, or cx> I 
i I prossimi of scorn.’ 

I' S«i numerous a caste ns that of the Brahmius could 
i not fo4*e for an equal share of power and prosperity ; 

, honec*, to meet eiuergcueies, they .arc allowed to ein- 
' ploy themselves iii the practii-c of the learned pro¬ 
fessions—us merLmnts, in tillage, to enlist as soldiers, 

1 or even to perform menial otlU’.'shor wages^ Although 
still miieh honoured in Inula, their iidluencc has uuder- 
. gone a marked dimiuiitiuu; to wliieli tho prevalence of 
j| other scots, and of schisms among themselves, h»fYP 
qcroatly contrilinled. i)f tlieir pru.suni! slate, Brofosspr 
I’ Wilson, in his Notes to llill’s liiiiia, thus speaks:—‘In 
modernpiiiios, tlie llrahmins, collectively, lia^e lost all 
' I claim to tlie ehariieter of a pricstlioud. They form a 
' nation followiiii' all kinds of secular avwations; aiul 
. wlierii they arc met uitli in a religions capacity, it is 1 
not as Urahmiiis luercly, but as iieing the ministers of 
■' temples, or the family gurfis, or priests, of the lower 
■ ^'iassoOof jieople—oiHeos by no means lestricted, though 
not nulVcipiently extended, to the Brahniinieal caste.’ 

'J'he Kbhatriyas, or soldier caste—proliably from the 
peai-eable dis^wsitinn of the Hindoos—is said to have lic- 
!; (''jine extinct: it furuislied the nominal sovereign ; all 
•| r<>a\ powrr licing, Ifowever, lodged in the liauds of tlie 
i liratiniins. 'I'he Vaisyas do not require any particular 
|i notice. 'The tliree castes now mentioned were con- 
i! sidereil liouoiirable, and us carefully to be distiiiguislicd 
i' from til) Siidru, or lowest (;>»tc, which was oon.sidereil 
. degrade.! or iiifauuiiis. All the other classes may be- 
1! emno ng.'iierateil by the Veda; hut the old Hindoo law 
cuudt m'.i'd to deutil the kludra who jiresviiiicd to peruse 
it. 11.' IS to bo considered as the servile utleiid.mt upon 
I' the otiier castes, especially upon t^iu i!ra\imin, wlioiii l.c 
^ is taugtit to look up 1.> 'nth a feeling little short of 
° 'i' adoration. ‘ For contumelious language to a lirahniin, a 
I' •Stiilrii mti.st have lui iron style, tea lingers long, thriLst 
[ red-hot into ids inoutli; and for olferiiig to give in-' 
structiim to priests, hut oil must be poured into his 
mi'iilli and ears.’ 'The Sudra itniy follow various urls 
! and ciii]i]nynieiits hesides those of a menial character— 
as carjK'i^ti;;', w'riting, trade, husbandry, &e. 'J’he In¬ 
stitutes are peremptory in Jin'cting the ik^gradatiuii of 
this caste, ' No eullectiun of Wealth iifost bu tiiade iiy a 
, t^udia, even though he has the power, since a servile man 
who liiLs aums.-ed riches gives pain even to Brahmins. 

' If a Sudra gives much and freituent molestation to a 
•^itaVnAYiilT, llu! magistrate sliali put him to death. Ia;t 
'. nut a llrahiiiiii give advice, nor whub remains ^rom his 
. tabic, nor elarllied butter, of wliich a part lias been 
, oliered, iiur let him give spiritual cuuitsal to such a man, 

, nor itifurm him of a legal(exi\[atiun of his sin: surely 
: he who declares the law to n servile man, and he who 
' instructs him in the mode of expiating sin, A>uks with 
' that very man into tlic hell ealled Asamrreta.’ 

,! iiowever the theoretical division into four (autes may 
■' have been devised or desired ^by tho original iliivioo 
legislators, the numerous provisions an(l injunctions e,oii- 
. ' ceriiing mixed and impure pastes cogtainedl'in the In- 
I stitutes of Menu, composed sevgjral centuries before the 
'! Christian era, prove tliat, at a very early period, such 
I rcstridtions were found impracticable; aud thus, at the 
' I present day, the great mass outlie Indiau population 
' belong to these impur^oiastes. 1'ho offspring of inter- 
I marriages liqtween persons ol^ilforent classes belonged 
i to tho qaste of neither iiaicnt, but entered into an 
I impure ^‘aste, deteAiiined b! the relative position in 
,! soe/iety.whicli the parents lieio: further intermarriages 
i Ijctween these impure castes produced other sniidivi- 
sions; until the imuiticr (ff castes bas become so multi* 

I plied aud complex, that pemdlis even who have resided 
^ j m India for a long time are unacquainted with them all. 

I Tliere ate, howei^, twelve will-knewn and deijned 


impure castes, whence tho others have proceeded. The 
&:mscrit nutliontics themselves are at variance as to 
dhe number of secondary castes; some being mentioned 
by one are omitted by another. They vary tdso in 
their enumeration of the various occupations attached 
to each of these. ‘Besides,’ says Mr Colcbrooke, 

‘ the particular occupation assigned to each of the 
mixed classes, they have the alteniativo of following 
tlcat profession wiiicli regularly lielongs to the class 
from whence they derive their origin on the maternal 
side. They are also permitted to subsist by aw of the 
duties of a Sudra—^by menial service, liaudiclW’t, com¬ 
merce, or agriculture.’ Many of these castes wore, say 
the Hindoo laws, directed by one of the good kings to 
.arts and manni'aclurcs—‘ thereby providing for tlic iii- 
creosc'd wants of society, aud removing a piCBt from its 
surface.’ 'Tlie regulation of the marriages between 
these impure castes becomes a matter of great import- 
aiHte, and genealogy, on this account, is, among tho 
Hindoos, a very favourite subject of study. * 'riie mul¬ 
tiplicity of castes,’ s.ayB Vrofossor Wilson, * is not the 
enactment of any coiie, tiiough it may bo rcanotely the 
effect. It is the work of the people, among the most 
degraded of whom prevails not the shame, but the pri.le 
of caste. The lowest nauvo is iio outcast; ho has iiu 
aukiiowlodgid place in society; he is the niember of a 
cliuis; and he, is invariably more retentive of the dis¬ 
tinction tiian tliosu above him.’ 'Tlic ranks of tliesu 
impure castes are augmented also by all thosu u liq, 
liiive become tlegradoil, from any cause, from tliuir pro- 
l«.*r class—who have, ns it is torineil, lost caste. Ckiste 
may be loat in iiiany ways; as tlie eating forbidden foo.l, 
or such as lias liecii prepared by impure jawsons, or in 
iiiiproporspliiccs- -as uti shipboard; the drinking (.trisiig 
drinks, ii/.giccting funeral ceremonies, tiie slayl>.„*(ff,aii 
anitiinl of ttic cow ktlKl, or a niaii in batth: (a Braltiiiiii 
is, however, allowed to kill his enemy in battle), ainl 
imiiiy trilling circunustanccs. 

()f .all the nii.xcd elaascs, that of the Pciriahn lias at¬ 
tracted most atleiition, whctlier from their '•ast luiin- 
licrs—roughly computed by Uubois at a lifcli of tliu 
population of llindostuu—or from the deteiitation in 
wliicli they are lield, and tho cruel treatment they arc 
subjeeted to by tlie Other el.osbcs, es])eeiiilty in the south 
of India. A more abject stale of slavery cannot be 
j imagined; and the oonsoquent liegradation of its vic- 
I tinis gives rise to their indulging in many disgusting and 
ininiorui pnw,>ticos, wliicli, by a common inistJiko, have 
liceu sometimes assigned as reasons for their iil-treitt- 
mciik The mere sight of a Piiriuh is considered a ilc- 
hlcnicntby the upiier idasscs; andif a Brahiiii'i has tins 
calamity te touch one involuntarily, he is only frccl 
from the evil consequences by numberless purilieaiions 
and endless ccrenuuiies. Many of these miscruhic la'ings 
Mtll themselves and families, and have tifdrag out their 
iivcsgimid the severest toil and unrequited menial ser¬ 
vices. Of late, however. Pariahs have been admitted into 
tile Kuropean and native armies, where they often prove 
good soldiers, and even rise to distiiaction. There me 
sevefid castes srill lower than that of the I’ariah scat¬ 
tered over different pmts of India. Many of these have 
no Axed habitations, and aru forbid to frequent towns 
or highways; others roam the country upon proiiatory 
excursions, acting as spies, robbers, or watdinieii, as 
tho case may be. The salt-bearers, serpent-charmers. 
See, belong to these lowest castes, and from these arc 
chosen the only persons who will consent to act as exe- 
cutiuners, 

Anotlier division of the lower castes is into Ic/t-hand 
and right-hand castes; the former pretending to supe¬ 
riority, os occupying the left liand, or place of honour, 
of the goddess Kali; tlie latter aspiring to the exclusive 
use of certain emblems, liie left-hand caste contains 
tho five castes of artisans, and otllbr mean tribes of 
Budras; as also the most infamous caste—that of tiie 
Cobblers. The right-handwcoste contains some liiglier- 
Budras, buPhUo embraces the Pariah. Contentions, and 
even outrages of a serious character, frequently attend 
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the slragt;lci for pro-eminence. ‘ I luirc freij^ucntly 
wiliieeseti.’ «ayg Mr Ward, ‘ iintaticca of tlicsc popular 
Uisurrcctioiis excited liy disptiteg between tlie twc#j 
laiiplg, and pusliud to Rueli an e.vlrcniu Airy, that the 
pregencu of a military force had no eiteut in allaying 
tlieni.’ Many nhsurms have helieved tliat traccB of a 
giniihir instiliiiion enu lie deieeted as having existed 
among Die inhabitant of various countritB. The sub- 
(liviBioii of labour, which forms psirt of it, may, it is 
true, denote the first stage of an apimiachlng civ^isa- 
tiun, wlych all nations emerging from barbarism arrive 
at; blit tills necessary ])reliminar,v must not bo con- 
foundt'd with a system wliicli forbids choice of o(x:upa- 
tion, defends its artificial claFsifination of employments 
as a religious dogma, and, niiove all, insists tliat this 
sli.dl be iipreditarv. C.iste, liowcver, oven in its strict 
aeceptalion, prohnbly prernilcd among tlie ancient 
Kgrptians. The priesthood, soldiers, liushandmcn, and 
artificers,.aetin to have constituted the- four principal 
iiasteo or ehe-ses; and an inferior one, comprehending 
nioniais, fislierinen, and lierdsuien, was held ia tin; 
greatest eonloinpt—the tending cattle and swine being 
considered I'n the most infamous wcupatiiui of all. Ac¬ 
cording to Kcgnier, vestiges of s'.icli division still exist, 
lie flogUct also asserts tliat, in the Assyrian empire, 
tlio iH-oplo wore distriliuted into a number of trile-s, 
ami that the son was not allowed to quit llic occupa¬ 
tion of tlie father, and Ciuliraco another. Many p-assages 
•from till! elassics have been quoted to sliow that some 
sill'll division e.xisted among Ihe ancient Greeks; end 
Ibipe’.rin quotes a passage from the /.cndavi'st.v to 
jivoi’e that castes existed aiuori.r* the nneiuiit JVrsians. 
■Mill sees considcratile analogy lietwccn tlie Druid.s of 
a .ii ii iq ^Hritaiii and tlie lirahniiiia of Infliii Vr - 
••w^SWfMillnr, loo, observes that oiir Saxoiitaiiccsturs 
wire divide.] into four elassus—artificers or tradesmen, 
hn-ilMiidiiieii, the profossioii of arms, and the clergy. 
The loiahiay in all tlicse oases ia very weak ^ those very 
iS'icnti'il piiinfs of didVreiici: iH’ing ovc-rlookcil whieli 
form Iho key for the t'X|danation of wliy, appnreufiy, 
tlie s.imc stage of eiviliiiutioii which proves to one people 
Init Ihe first .steji to iirosressivc "iid unlimited im- 
provement, 'proves to another a li.arrier heyonil wliii'li 
it eaiinol pass, 

Ihit not only nni tlie iraws of the existence of caste 
among other nation.^ very ohscuix', .and often very fan¬ 
ciful, Imt aiming the flindoos tliciiiselvcs tlie opurafieii 
if the institution is of much less ]iraetic:il importaneo 
tli.iii, from the aeoonnts wc read, wc should have Ih-cii 
lirepareil for. A critical writer in tlie Kdinbiirgli lie- 
view, niiiiiy years iifto, intimated his doubts upon tliis 
siiliieet in tlic following passage:—* Indeed tlie natural 
operaiioii of siicli an insl.itiitiun is so diametrically op- 
IMisiie to, and incompatible witli, the strongest principles 
of our nature, that we arc iiielined to believe its exist¬ 
ence in a ^M-rfect state is altogctlicr iiloal; and cvBii if it 
liad ever te’cn comparatively curried into practice, tile 
baneful etfecl would have been so immediate, that the 
total iiimiliilation of public spirit and enterprise .would 
have ia-en tlie inevitable consequence.’ Even prior to 
the Institutes of Menu, the distinction of caste had 
practie.ally jirovial inoperative; for Sudras liad reigned 
! .as kings, and instances of depression of the oMicr el.asse.s 
were not rare. In the present day, such examples iir<> 
still eotimioii: even Siidra dynasties liiive been formed; 
and a piHir Brahmin has been glad to gain subsistence 
by c'Miking the food of a rich Budro. In fact tlie llrah- 
iniiiiciil I'iiicu seems itlope secure from iiitnisiuu; but 
tlie Bralimiii himself may descend to any occupation not 
alisohitely infamous. Mr Word observes, that ‘ although 
tlic Uindnos give one imotlier credit, as a matter o#con- 
vcnieiice, for being in poMCssion of caste, and though 
tliere may be an ^utward, and, in the higher orders, an 
insolent show of reverence for its rules, if the matter 
wore to be searched into, and tlie laws of caste were 
allowed to dcciift. scarcely a single family of Hindoos 
wnulil 1)0 found in the wliole of Bengal wliose caste is not 
forfeited. This is well Itnown, and generally acknow- 


Mgefl. Mr TticknrdI, who luw paid piunii/atteritioni to , 
this subject, declares tb.at, Irowevor such distinctions 
may have once prevniled, w.hen tin: inhabitants of India 
were ill small iiumbers, and possessed of slight energv, 
t1icy*no longer practically exist; aftd he insists upon 
the urgent necessity of disabusing the public miifd 
upon tl)^6 score, seeing tliat ervoncons views in tlie go¬ 
vernment of this people have often iirevailcd. in esnst- 
(jiiciice of tlic lielief i/f tliis incapacity of improvement, 
owing to tlic prevaleucc of caste. lie says; ‘ Tlie gv.*at 
mass of IliiidiMis tbroiighoul India ^consi-ts <>{ mixed ] 
Irilic.s of iiimimcrable'Iciiomimuioiis, and tied down by : 
ho restraints nliich are not imimtable to povciiy. iguo- j 
rmicc, and despotic power; anti winch tlin dil^u^illn of 
knowledge nndlilicral institn^iis-would speedily dispel. 

[ have myself Been earjwnters of flve or six dilferent 
instes, and ns many ilifTereiit bricklayers, employed iipn? 
tlie S'lmo bnililiiig. Tlic saiiio diversity of castes may be 
nliserveii aoioiig the iTaftsiiien of the dix'kyanls, an<l ail 
Ollier great works; ami those who liave resided for any 
coiisidciahle limn in tlio ]irineipai conimerciul cities of 
indin, mu»t lie i-ensiblc tliat every increasing demaiy.1 
for labour, in all its difl'erent branolie:' luul varieties, 
lias been speedily and etleotually siipoliisl in yiite of 
file iiiBtitutii.u df castes.’ lie :d..>o asserts tliiil llfft saiflfe 
misery and irntigrnee prevail among the .Mussulman 
portion of linliii as the Hindoo, joid refers it to other 
eaiLses, to wliicli we cannot now aliiidu. He cites Bishop 
HcIk r’a joui’ii.'il, ns proving the gve^t wUIlognesa of the 
Hindoos for engaging in, and tiieir eapability of exe- 
cutiii;’, the varion. descriplions ot einpUiyicent. 

It is iievfti'tlu le.ss very certain tlnit great evils tire 
still Atperieiieyd in Toilia from the cuBte system, inixli- 
ni'il as it is. Wc b‘.l;cvc*tbe\ arc iiot-to lie removed by 
any siiddeii or violent pioeeisiiugs on tin; part of those 
wIm 'i.vve tiio dii'oetiou of the interests of our fellow- 
eroiitniVB in that oxtr.uirdiiinry and iiiteri sting eountry. 
Tliey wiil givi^Wh.v, as indeeil • '■ej arc doing, before the 
siiread of iiirelllgeiu*, tlie in •icciiig intercoiirMj with 
Iii'riipi..mis, and liie ditl'ii-ioii it ilie principles of tliat 
iciigion wlicsu e.sseiilial b.isi.-, ig tlie e']n.ilily of niaii- 
, kind, 111!'' tlic i' 'porlaii.-'c of tlie iud vidnal in the eyes 
of ids M'lker, liowcver me.ui l:o may' seem in tlio.se of 
ilia fellow-creature. I'liHI tlic opinion c liieli still jire- 
vails of tlic moral distinelion la’luceii e.istes succiinihs 
lidorc tlie piogivss of knowledge aiul re!i;ii')i', Euro¬ 
peans residing ill India shoiild tie e.iutii.iis Iiav^hey lleat 
the eust^in? tli#y tinii estalilislied with riilieule and 
contempt; for liciii.tlt will never rcsnll fiMui hurting the 
fceliiips of those whose ignoraiiee deprive:, llieiii of tlie 
soiiiees of enlightenmi'iit open to us; while a scum' of 
wounded vanity, ov rnislakeo piety, iinvv gg Hluce a 
dogged adhtreiiee to tiie customs of their lUic^toWj^fRlu 
may shlit tlioir car.s to fttture convietw:i. 


‘BKFfrGHl’s OF l^XGJ.lsU Cil-SHAGTRll.’* 

Mas Goau'is at present one of the most pi'oiifie writers 
of a fastnomiblu.olass «if works. With a lively fancy, 
consulerable powers of observation, mid a ha]-.iiy melliod 
of expression, lier proiluetq|iis possess many nttraetions 
to*tiic lomigiTin iitemture. We know of no drnn iii;,- 
room author wlui is niorc pointed or fiit-einaliiig. Biii- 
liiiiiey of Angiiajis and /«'ssi^>«ye, liowover, arc not qua¬ 
lities which can iinpatt an enduring f.nne. Without 
hitiiidCii of sentiment, and a po»*.T of ob.servation wliicli 
Itxiks iKiyoiid narrows conventional fields for»m:fteri'd.s,« 
we c.aii expect lieitlitf trntli nor lasting aptirueiatiifo. 
Like liiiudrcds of oiliers, Mrs GAe seeinB to lie impressed 
witli tile Olid idea tliat Xoiidon is Eughisd; that tiio 
IMHiple who live in line |nuses. and give ling diiiiiern, 
and talk flue nonsense,fin i-ertRlti terrftoricj, west of 
Temple B.tr, are tlie people at large of this great empire 
—tliat tlie whole nation is squeezed into tlie bills of 
Uiorlidity. Gii some sucli notion as. this tlie work Iwforc 
us is constructed. Eor • Sketches of KnlHish Clmraeter’ 


s 


a By Mrs flare. B vats, ]3euik.y,^iieaiu 1S46. 
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; — a 8ufflciort*ly taking titl®—our ftccomplished authoress 
j should substitute, ‘ Sketenes of a few peculiarities obBenr* 

' able in London.’ 

j Lookitift no fiirtber tljan the bricks which bound the 
■ Regent's Park .and May Fair, Mrs Go?e begins by la¬ 
menting the difficulty of finding any nrigiii:dity of chn- 
•• racter in ti>e present day. ‘ In England, as elsewhere, 
cvcJ/(dio is worn down, every angle rounded, every 
j foaturo elfbccd, every salient point sniwitlied, pu- 
I iiiiccd, and polished into the most level monotony of 
■| surface; a surfoqe from wiiich neither dramatist nor 
• novelist can extract either plot or character, without 
I, violating in the gro.s.xcst manner the pivdiabilities of 
civilised life.’ That this may l>c true ns respects certain 
departments of society, if perhaps indisputable; hut to 
allege that * in Koglaiul’ there is no longer origiiialitP or 
‘freshness, no variety, is only to confess llmt the inspa:- 
tioii is eonfined to too narrow a field. From wliat do 
the gi\f.tt ami varied movements of the prt.vinces on 
matter." of free ami univt'rsa] eommercMi, edneation, and 
pliilaiithropy take tlieir rise, l>nt in tliat originality and 
' yigonr of seiilinient of wliich Airs Gore, in lier drawing¬ 
room, seems to l>e niieogiiisaiit ? Kngland, in nnr oiiinion, 
while socially polished to a resenihlance in external 
riiianilt'r. never oeenpied a grander position as respects 
boldness and originality of (‘oiieeption. No age, liow- 


ments, and hear tlie samo phrases exchanged among 
them, at every fete given at the west end of the town 
■between May and August. May and August? Bather 
say from a.d. 1835 to a.d. 18601 

‘ This tedious uniformity of conventional life, wtiich 
has converted society into a paper of pins, with people 
stuck in rows, instead of niiiiikins, is, we are told, the 
result of a high state of civilisation. The moment the | 
English left off clipping their yew-trees, and laying . 
dowji their gravel-walks at right angles, they trans- j 
ferred the system to society. “ Ye fallen avenues!" (so . 
pathetically sung hy Cowper), you have noia yonr 
parallels at every dinner partyand not a coterie in 
Urosvemir Sipian* but presents tlie stilt',- unmeuiing 
rectangularity of ilumpton Court Cardens. ! 

‘ This eternal sameness of manners and opinioiis is, in '■: 
fact, so notorious among oiirxelvcs, tliat no one ventures : 
to say “ It is a fine day,” till he have aseertained I 
whetluT such-lie the opinion of lAird liiginanile or Mr | 
Tonijikins—wliusoever may he tlie jiope. or fiig,l>-iiiaii, '| 
or iiiialel-maii of his set. And yet England still relains . 
on the coiiliiient the distinelioii of being “ h. jiui/s tieit . 
oriyhtaur and one of tho first ejacnlations of a ^ 
foreigner to an Enelish person with whom ho is on ■ 
confidential terms is—“Admit that you are the widest |', 
people ill tlie world 1”’ I' 


evi-r, can projierly estimate its own eharactcr. Wc ean 
only judge inijiartially in retrosja'ct. 

‘ Singing,’ prixie^da Mrs Core, ‘ is now far from the 
only feat tliat is aeeoniplislicil “ hy tlie riiillinn.” I’eople 
cat, drink, sleep, talk, iiiove, think in millions. No one 
dares to be luiiiself. From Dan to Heerslieha, not an 
original left! All the honks pulili-iied seem td' have 
been et pied from the saiiu’ lype, with one of Wedge- 
wood’s nianifold writers. All the speeches made might 
be stereotyjHid in January, hy an aide refvirter, to hist 
out Jli June. In soeiety, men arc p.aeked one within 
tho other like fork-s or spoons in a platf chest, eacli of 
the same exact pattern ami amoiitit of ficniiyweights, 

‘ Would Shakspearc have Invented Falstaft' or I’arol- 
Ics in such an order of society? Would Scott have hit 
upon tlie Baron of Br.adwardino or Lawyer I’leydeil ‘t 
AVoidd even Fielding or Smollett liave extracted the" 
ri(ie humour of tlieir inventions out of such a sea of 
batter? The few autliors of fiction who pretend to 
bidividualiso, .arc obliged to have recourse to tlie must 
uusopliistioi.tcd class fur elements of eh.ar.acter; society 
of u higher grade being so used downJnWtimienuss, as 
to form one long, long Baker Street, or Guildford Street, 
of mean, graceless, and tedious iiniturmity—from num¬ 
ber one to number one hundred, a hundred times ditto 
rcjpeat^.’ 

Iiiis is more specious than just, ' Shalcspearc’s 
characters could not of course be discovered in'the pre¬ 
sent day. They are things done and completed. But 
wc shall not speak so confidently as tu*those of onr own j 
countryman—Scott. Tlure vo classes of society still ■ 
to penetrate and illustrate. The misfnrtimo is, chat 
authors wont take the trouble to look ibr th^. Scott 
did not wait at home, in an elegant study, to be visited 
by tho originals of Douce ^avid Deans, Kdic Ochiltree, 
or Advocatel’IeyddL Barring this unfortunate limita¬ 
tion of vision, Mrs Gore writes cleverly and well. Slie 
hits off London (west endjk- characters anIL modes of 
living to a tee. ’ In London, vfhether the dinner occur 
at the house of a maX' of eight hundred a-ycaf, or of 
eight thousand, you are cognisant, to a dish and a topic, 
i(hat will be supplied for the delectation of your ears 
and palate. Yon eat tiio turbot and saddle of mutton 
by anticipation as you go along, and may chew the cud 
of tho groat letters of the ministerial and opposition 
papers,^hich anon'you wilt, have to swallow, diluted 
with muk and water by the'duH, or vivified by a few 
drops of alcohol by tho brilliant. 

*ln the evening entertainments, ns at the dinners, 
“toufoMrs p«9-fA;4:V”—Jullicn,'^ Gunter, and Lord Flip- 
flap—Ixird Flipflap, Gunter, and JuUlen 1 You see the 
same people waiting, fiddling, and serving the refi^sh- 


The cause of fliis generally unifurin rescmliiiuice is 
nihided til as follows:—‘The great origin of this pe- 
roniptory uniformity is tiie iiifineneu of our hiibits o(> 
hiisioesa To fscilitiitc despatch, everytliiiig the least 
out of the euiiiiiioii way must he uvoiilcd, and nil uh- 
stiiclcs in the riiilrojid of life removed. T’eople liave no 
time, to lose in H'oiiiier. Tliey like to find in tlie loan 
witli whoTri they have to deal a fac-sinille of thcnisclves, 
so tliat Uicy can meet him, point to imint, ailiiCuts ; 
miir or examination. As soeiety is at present eonsti- 
tiited, they know to an item with whsl and whom they 
have to deal in a stockbroker, banker, physiciHii, or b:tr- 
rister. Tfiey could draw Ins isirtrait, or mnke a model 
of liiin, witiiout ever Imring sot eyes upon liis face. 
Such people are made to pattern; and tlie type of eacli 
is ns familiar to every mother's son of tis, as though I 
specifically sold at a turner's like a liat and ball.’ 

There is also no wonder now-a-diiys. Nobody is 
suriirised at .anything—always keeping in niiiid tliat 
‘nobody’ means nobody in London. ‘Time was that 
comets were esteemed prodigies, and jirodiiecd a na¬ 
tional panic the moment their tails wliiskcd into siglit; 
but now that their movements are as well niuierstood | 
and correctly ohronielcd us tliose of the sober-sided j 
fl.xud stars, always wfnking in their proper places, jicople j 
are dcligliccil to be broken in'upon by visitations which 
lend bloom to their roses and flavour to their vintage, j 
'Fhanks to "Van Araburgh and Carter, even lions and I 
liyenas are tamed, tkilf-playing organs grind tiie ora- I 
torios of Handel into insignificance; and the Trans- I 
figuration of Raphael has lust its charm in the iwlc and I 
worn-out lithographs which multiply and enfccblo its 
mysteries. Tlie seven wonders of the world are in 
ruins ■, and the only wonder left is, that we cannot find 
out tlic secret of inventing nn eighth. 

_ * f)ur ancestors run to look at an aloe in bloom, be¬ 
lieving that it flowered but onco in a hundred years. 
We know better; but the aloe has lost its charm. Our 
ancestors reverenced the oaks that extended their 
gigantic arms beside their dwelling, certifying its 
antiquity far better than the genealogical tree in their 
hall. We bring ancient trees in Bickford’s vans to our 
lawns, and make them overshadoiv our upstart vifeis; 
bnt the oak has lost its charm. Our ancestors thought 
a sHilllng well spent for admittance to see the skeleton 
of a camelopard. We have giraffes gir^ng unuoticed 
in the Regent’s Park, and keep a serpentry for improv¬ 
ing the domestic breed of ratUesnakA and lioa-constric- 
tors. But if Mungo Park or Waterton were to write 
their travels mm, they would have dost their cliarm^ 
Tlie sting‘is taken out of everything; the flavour 
everywhere extracted 1 « 
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‘ Even the most high court of pnrlinment mumbles 
'vrhero it used to bite. Its thunderbolts imvu fizzed into 
squibs: its storms are rattled with a sheet of iroivnniL 
a quart of peas. People care no more about appearing 
at ilie bar of the Reformed Mouse than at the bar of 
' the Eagle Tavern. The terrors of the place have va- 
, nished. Tlic sultan, so terrible as tlie “ turbaned 
i I Turk,” is scnrec'ly worth mentinning^a a Fez!’ 

' Yet Airs Cure has hope.s.of the present lull passing 
' away, .and tlmt by and by a really great man will 
; arise. ‘ The first man who dares to think and speak 
I for liinisclf, and think and speak strongly, will become 
I as Uulliver in IJlliput. The prodigious dock of sheep 
into which it has pleased our nation to subside, will 
I follow at his piping. Let him ply his giUvanic battery 
I witli address, and tile corpse of our defunct literature 
I will revive—nwking, pcrliaps, like other galvanised 
I corpses, a few grimaces in the onset.’ 

I'riKiecding from general to particular defliiitions, the 
autliofcss offers a number of sketches illustrative of per¬ 
sons tlie most marked in this age of flatness. Among 
j tlicse wc have sketches of ‘ Fopukr People,’ ‘ tliu 
: Cossip,’ ‘the Chaperon and Debutante,’ ‘the Standard 
I Footman,’ ‘the Lady Patroness,’ ‘the notcl-Ke**pcr,’ 

I j and so forth. One of the best in the lot is ‘ tiie I.ady 
i I'atroness,’ Provincial ladies m,ay wish to know soiue- 
; tiling of tills great woman. 

! * In liondon life, patroness-ship is n matter of election. 

\ •Among tlic two thousand noble or wealthy ladies whose 
I mimes are supposed to lend grace to a subscription, or 
whose equipages, seen waiting at tlie private door of a 
Ilan'in-T Square bazaar, are known to increase its coii- 
I grcgatioii of powiiercd footmen and wiggy bixly-coacli- 
' men, it is somcttiing to be soliciteil a spon%ur for the 
institution or st.^rvcling ckarity-sclii/uL In 
tlie country, on tlie contrary, it is a tiling of iiilicrit- 
; anci'. 

I ‘ The grc.at. lady of any neighbourhood, wlicther a 
sc'vcnty-fonr diiclicss, or a guii-lirig iiaisinct's wife, 

I bcconics, us a matter of course, patroness of wliatever 
! ut tempts arc to be made on the nidulgenco of tlie jiro- 
I viiiciid public; nay, cvi-n the mayor’s lady in a country 
I town ascends the tiifnne i>y rigiit divine, failing higlier 
I branches in the succession.’ 

I'lays caiiiKit be got ut> for cliarity without tliis ini- 
I poi taut |a‘rsoii:i.!’c; neither can cliarity sermons. ‘You 
: miglit ns well liaie the plate at a ciithedr.il door placcil 
i on a kcttlc-lrivet, as in the hands of a pew-openor or 
churchwarden. A polite congregation loves to bestow 
1 its sliillings and sixpences upon a eharmer in a lilac 
satin pelisse, willi 1'^ncli flowers in lier bonnet. 'I'lie. 
i lady ]iatroiii-ss never looks more exquisite tliaii wlien 
standing in tlm pon li of an old country eliiirch K'Ceiving 
] the copper contributions and courtesies of tlic poor old 
women ill their red clonks, who are willing to sacrifice 
■ ■ their week’s tobacco towards rebuilding tlie organ-loft; 

:: little surmising tliat the cost of tlic whole undertaking 
; j does not equal the value of the Brussels-lace veil of the 
' I lady who smiles so elotiucnt an appeal to their magna* 
j niiiiity. The harangue from the pulpit, the private 
' I badgering of tlic parish clerk, hud failed to convince 
tlicm—but who is to resist tlie elegance and affectivtion 
of tliu lady patroness 7 

' ‘Tliere are necessarily lady patronesses of all sorts 
! and sizes, sects and opinions. The serious indy 

I jiatroncsK—the great lady of Exeter llall—tlie Madonna 
, I.anra of tiio Petrarchs in buzz wigs—tlie blue of 

Kiviiigton.s and liatciuirds—u the Hecuba of the tribe. 

‘ A degree of respectability is attached to lier rust- 
, ling skirts, whicli ought fo render tliem arrow*proof 

II against tho'sliafts of ridicule^ even as tlie mail^ of a 
crusader of the scales of a crocodile. Her cliarity, 
unlike the cliarity that begins at home, is of the com* 
prehensive species tkat wims an obolus ffom Lidus to 
the Pole, in order to. furnish missionaries for the dusky 

s trilica of licallianesse, aiq} a maintenance for the still 
darker trilies lacking eniployincut in th» overetocked 
I market of piety in Great Britain. 


Seldom, it 18 true,4o we hear of thesefcomfortable 
dames taking out twoiience'knd giving’them to ftie *' 
host in lichalf of some needy wayfarer of the laity; • 
more rwely still of their exercising their influence in 
sociefy for the hoiicflt of some v'ictipi of its injustice, 
its pride, or prejudice. 'When slanders and scandals 
darken tlic atmosphere, they are. f.iiii to let the wicked 
world lAve its wav; unless when that way can bo ’ 
invaded by the thousand-parson force of pri^imices 
stronger and more powerful still—nniahcd hy the Tiior- 
like hammer of a hierarchy, or brought down by the 
long rifle of a backwoodsman, taking ids sly aim from TT* 
behind tlie whited w|ll of evangelism. Devoid of all i 
pretence toMie ligavenly meekness of genuine Chris-4 
tianity, the serious lady p.atrouess is “pntTed up’’-.r- ' 
‘‘,’siuntcth herscif”—and (uifflcr correction) "doth be- ; 
li|ive herself unseemly.’’’ ^ i' 

But there are varieties of the olmracter. ‘Next 
comes tlic jiolitical lady patroness-, tlie distributor of 
election ribbons, and otlicr p,-irty gewgaws ; file accre- ’j 
dited monstcrer of nothings inaudible in the gallery, ■ 
lisped by the pap-boat members. Instead of the lieapsof [I 
tracts damp from tiie press which moisten the carriage- j 
cusiiions of tlie serious lady patroness, the morocco I 
swab-s of the political lady patroncs's arc encimibei^ j 
by the dog’s-eared pages of ^OIno dry pamphlet—the I 
last “striliiiig cfliirt” of Iho newest mail of genius j 
forced into I'loom hi tlie succcssion-Jiouse of her party, i 

‘By vocation a fetcher and carrier of paper place- 'j 
trajis, slio tiikes care to have the useful passages scored ' I 
in |)ciieil by the author, for llie lienefit of tlic minister’s i: 
private secretary ; -and the olijeetioiialile ones scored in '! 
red i'jk liy the. niiuister’s jirivate secretary, for the in- ■ 

! triiction of tlie aspiring guthor. Xot uiifrequently the 
said autlior in ids {woper person usurps the place of Ids 
work, and is dawdled about in nmriiing visits from house ' 
to iiouse, ill those environs of Gnisvenor Sqn.ire or 
’(^■irlton Terrace wliicli enshriii-; the peiuitcs of tlic great ■ 
men of DownHig Street. ! 

“.Next follows th«?literary lady patroness, a variety 
of the lion-feeder; saving that her lions arc fed like 
courtiers—“promise crammed!” I'lie liter.iry lady 
patroness is a jackal to the annuals and other lidscel- 
lairie.s of iKilite literature. ,Slie it is wlio jirovhles a ■ 
place in tlic alms-liouses of the arta for I.ord 'riioiims’s 
versi'S nr Lady Siirali’s skctclies: tliereliy eliciting the 
eternal gratitude of tlie ciiitor, proprietor, printer, and 
binder of tl^e golden library of tlie tabbiJS. “blie it is ] 
wlioso i^nicrsiAione confers immortality on tlie un- 
knowi^epio, and crowns with bays the prose of tlie poet ' 
and the juk-Is of the prosy. 

‘ AVliercas the serious lady patroness is “ an old 
woman clothed in gray," tlic lib-rary one 
young '#nc enrobed in cerulean bine. Mild as lu-lictm, 
she eschews the noisy gabble of lier political rival,who 
apjiears to be qver-Ulking a debate; and is loeasiircd 
in her dicta, and few and far Ix'lw'een in licr arliilre- 
inents, even as the 8olAiin%inute-giins of a quarterly 
review iVinipared witli the sqiiibbiog of a daily paper. 
Her gentle duhicss recoils from tlic hurry and hustio 
of llic great lady of the hustings; and, “like tlic fat 
wjed that rots itself at ease on Ix-the’s wharf,” she i.s 
usually to be found lulling dozily on the cushions of 
iicr bouiimr, with ttic last voluiiic of her hitest protege ; 
drooping from lift- hand !• 

‘ Nfver, however, doCs she fajj to .avail herself of your j 
visit, to victimise you in favour of some subscription ! 
work or theatrical lagiefit—enabling you to see .Slqjjt^ 
spean; murdered in cold blood the cost of two pounds ' 
two i>cr hour. She is sure to h.ave sonip bliss Ecr.i- 
pihiiia Snobbs—“ somel^virgiu tragedy,'some orphan 
iimsu”—to intrust to ydir sympathies. As <i counter- 
bul.inci- to the enormow weight of advice Hflierewltb 
she loads her uiioffeiiding proteges, siie lieapa up for 
their credit the half-crowns and half->overeigns extorted 
from her frkiids, to be InniMd into tlicisubscription list 
as “Nine pounds eleven shilling:, and fourpence, col¬ 
lected by the liigUt Honourable the Cuuutess of Indi(^' 
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I bonting ontf l)o golil of otliors inta thin leaf, in order to 
F giM the pill>rV (uT bittcr^onnsd/ 
t VTu liiivo, in tliiwo few giv^n porhnps a 

i enflic'KMit f |H'einn‘n of a work which, though not without 
! fimltB—cl'.iefly of, omistinn—poascssea ft considwaMc 
i fluid of a'liiii'omeiit; and will, we doubt not, add to the 
poj)iil.i.rity of tiic fair autliurcts. 

xflE GREAT NORTHERN DRIFT. 

^ Sin R. I. MyncuisoN, in hi.s late work on HusBiii, de¬ 
votes n considerable spaco to an tici'ount of the bliK-ks 
; of stone, of various sires, wlileh gre scattered in great 
! *• profusion over n wide cxU’iit of lliat eouiiti^, ns well as 
,' over a large portion of tlie n'st of Enrope. These erratic 
[' bloeks or hiinlders are onrfljiosed of pratiite, quartz 
;. ?nd greunstoni's of various .sizes, from three fei't in dii^- 
metnr to nine and ten, some even of the eiionuons size of 
40.()(t() eybio feet. Tliey arc scattered over an extent 
i of l•lmntry'-f^•olll Hnniburg on the west, totfie White 
.‘^oa on the e-iet—covering an area of two thousand 
, I mill's in lei'ijth by fonr to live linndred miles in breadth. 
“Kiey have been termed erratic, as they have evidently 
been tr.insported from a distance, and as they are eoni- 
ij),on tijitbc whole extent of eountry: wliilc the detritus 
, on which they frcqui'iiUy rest is composed of the local 

■ roeks and fragmentary matter of the separate districts, 
varying in cliaractiir witli thy various rm-k formations 
of those districts. As tlieso erratic blocks appear to be 
iilcnticid in character with the rock formations of the 
SeiHidinavian iiiountains lying to the iiorili-west, and 
as tile general direction of tlio drift has lieon traced .as 

■ pria'eediiig from north-west to south-east, tiie guiicral 
tciin of ‘Great Northern J>rUl’ has not inaptly heeii 
ajiplieil to this deposit. 

'J’liough very gtnerally seatlercd over the surfaee of 
the area inst mentioned, yet tlicre are, some pliwes 
wliere ihe li' iildcrs are wanting. In fiuit they appear 

■ to 1)0 dihlriliuled in zones or belts, jn a lifligitndinal di- 
iiajtion, with certain spiu'cs between whoio none arc to 

; he seen. Gonerally, tiwi, the liiglior portions of ground 

■ are tliiekly strewed with them, whilu none are to bo 
; fiiimd in tbn valleys. The largest niasses of stime are 

, I found dofioHited in the nortliorn jiart of the country, 
j while towards the soitlh the blocks diminish in size. 

'riiiis, in the neiglibonrhood of St I’etcrsbitrg, masses of 
' ten foot in djameter are of frequent iK-eurrcnee, while 
. I acoiinil MtTse’iw the hliK’ks rarely e-xcated t^o or three 
•j feet in diameter: oecnsionidly, how'evA', somi of the 
. i larger mosaos are found oven a considerably way 
,, sinith. 

i As the greater part of the present surface of Russia, 

I these boulders are so profusely scattereil, is 

now level and iiiuriirm, with no high inountaintfor ex- 
, tensive deelivitios, tlio question arises—By what agen¬ 
cies were tliey tr.ins|>orttsl to the positiigis wliieli tliey 
nowoeeupyi' Sir It. 1. MurehLsi>ri is of opinion that 
the nature of the surface of the country preelndes the 
: idea that they were transported by glacier actfim at a 
'' period when the siirfaiz) hail nlreiuly liecomc dry iaiid, 

' I anil is more inclineil to lielicve that the transportation 
. took place while yet the present land was covered wi^h 
the waters of the ocean. This transportation, ho thinks, 

' may have been duo to the efRaits of two ageqcics. In 
: the first place, to the action of ‘ waves of translation,' 

' caused by tiie deration yf the 8ckudiiiavi.in inonnlains, 

• ,,J‘y whioli yu Impulse would bo given to the oeeaoie 
, Cwu'es, sufficient, according to srane late calculations, 

; I toi prtKhiee the effect required j and, in the second place, 

I j tb the trans[iqrting power of fioating icebergs. 

I j _ By tliis latter means, severrf of the pheuoraena at- 
: j tending life present jipsition ol the drifted masses can 
' I be readil^^explained. Thus tlid aeciimulation of blocks 
,! im the higher ground, while none are to be found in 
: I the valleys, may be accoimted for by supposing that 
tliese ]>romineiiaes existcil in the former seas, and that 
! here the icebergs were arrested in their coursei and de- 
;| tiiiqed till the suii^mer sun melted tj^eni down, ajjd 
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lilawated the imbedded masses of rook which they con¬ 
tained. The present aspect of the country exhiliits 
(those boulders as if they had been arrested while ascend¬ 
ing declivities—as If they hiul been forced uti-hill, and 
in a contrary direction to the present wurse of'tiie 
flowing rivers j while there are eviilimtly no high moan- 
lain ridges near from whence they could have been 
dcrivciL • 

The disposition of these blocks in zones or belts, with 
intervening spaces containing none, may bo accounted 
for from the iiositions of the mountains towards tlio north 
and west, where they derived their origin. Tims a 
space of interruption between the inountain-ehnins in 
that direction, where no icebergs egisteil, iind where of 
course there could be no fragments of nx'ks detached, 
would thus cause deficiencies in the currents, wliich 
here from north to south in a regnlav and parallel 
I direction. 

There are strong grounds for believing, then, that dur¬ 
ing the period of the transport of this Great Niq;thern j 
Drift, the wluile of the nortbern part of Russia was ' 
uniler water; that the Hcapdinavian niotintains were i 
idono elevated above the uccan; and that from tliis 
source were derived the masses of primary rocks which 
are now found so profusely scattered over the surface 
of the now elevated continent. At this period, too, tho 
great I’ralian chain appears to have existed ns dry lainl, ‘ 
and to have formed a barrier to the extenBion <>f the ' 
erratic drill farther to tho eastward. In the wide >Sibc-, 
rian valleys to the eastward of this chain, and in the 
lake countries to the southward, tlierc tlien Jived imm- ; 
merable herds of the mammoth and Silierian elopliant, ; 
whose bones now strew those districts in immense pi-n- j 
fusion, andawliere even whole carcasses of those aniiiciis ; 
—with thy flesh and hairy covering of the skins i,i 
and in singular preservation, ainiil the cver-iliiring irc- 
liergs of that region—are not nnfrcqnently met with. ; 
’These anim!il.-i aiipeiir to have been of a partieiihir spe- | 
eies, with liaig liair, lilting them for the vieissitudes of i 
11 norlhem climate, and with teeth so formed as lo be ' 
adajited fornuistieating thetwigsand succnlent hiiiiii'he.s ! 
of tri’cs as well as leaves. It is eonjecture't tliiit. during 
•the hot suimiiers of the more southern part of the con¬ 
tinent, tliese gigantic herds migrated to the liordei s of 
the ciMiler lakes to the northward, and that here many 
of them dying in suceessivc seayoiis, left ilicir skeleniiis; 
anil not a few, perhaps, being .suddenly eiiveli>|a'il in tlie 
cold of a changing climate, thus had their whole lindie.s 
effectually embalmed, and trunsniitted entire to a ivon- 
dering posterity. 

Another singular deposit in central Russia is it rich 
black earth caUed ‘ Tchornozen,’ which oeciifiies an area 
of tho surface equal in size to a European empire.'’ It 
is deposited Inith in tho valleys and higher groiind.s, mid ■ 
varies in depth from fifteen to twenty foot. Its particles 
are exi^cilingly minute, and in snnimcr the least agita¬ 
tion raises a fine black dust in volumes from the surface 
of the turf. It forms one of the richest of soils, and | 
iiroduces several crops in succession without the iqipli- | 
cation of any mannre. According to several analyses, ' 
one hundred parts e.oii8i8t—of silex, € 9 * 8 ; alumina, l.'i’S ; | 
lime, rn; oxide of iron, 07; organic matter, 6'<l; linmic ' 
acid, 17. It also contains a large proportion of azotised 
matter. Near tho Caspian Sea it contains nitre; and in 
several places a considerable incrustation of salt. The 
original source of this immenso deposit of earth h.is not 
been accurately,detorndned. It probably owes its origin 
to a jurassic sliole, which may have been thus finely 
disintegrated by the action of water. No traces of 
marine productions ars found in it, and whether it has 
lieen formed by the action of the sea or of-fresh-w.iter 
lakes, is uncertain. Could it be trauapnrted to less 
favoured surfaces in other countries, thcreds perhaps in 
this vast deposit as nnich matter a8»wonld cover the 
whole of Bfiteiu witii a soil as rich and ihrtilu ns tlid 

— . ...a—H- - - ' 

* A slighter rStcrence to this earth was made tn a genund srlirhi 
on Sir K. I. Huroblson'e book in a recent number, ' 
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i most outhueiasitic farmpr couW desire, vrhilo at tiie 
t;.iinL' time a sniBoient depth would still be left for all 
useful ]>urpnses in the patlve region of this siugiilAi'i 
deposit. 


> • 

p THE LATE MR TEGO. 

i| Tiir lalo Mr Tegg, whose deee.'iso we announced a few 
; j days ago, tii.ioyea for a long period an extensive reputation 
I' ns a hiHikMclioi’ and publisher. His early oareer was one of 
I struggling anti difficulty, and his life presents another of 
.; the many instances, already rceordod, of how much perw;- 
I i veranoo and camcstiicsa of inirposu can aceoraplisli. At 
i' his death he loft a largo fortune. Mr Thomas Tegg was 
I horn in 1770 at Wimbledon, in Surrey, llis father dying, 
ho wfM* left to the care of somo friends, who rent him to 
i CialashiulH, in SoUrirksliire, wliere, for tlie exlifincly mode- 
I rate sum of ten pounds per annum, he was boanleil, lodged, 

I! oluthed, mill educated by a Mr (iralmiii, with wliutn he 
; remained four years. At tho imd of tliaMime ho' sot out 
I' on a .cold November morning to walk to Dalkeith, with 

I ' nothing in his pockets bnt a letter of hitrodneliou to a 
; party in tliat town, and a sixp^'iice. Tlierc lie otit allied a 
, situation. Removing in Edinburgh a sliort time after, ho 

•; first saw Robert Hiihis, Hugh Blair, and Henry Maekcnzic 
i in the shop of Creeeli, wiiieli tlioso wortliios were in tlio 

II habit of frwpienllng. From Edinburgh Mr Tegg found his 
way. after a time, successively to Berwick, Alnwick, New- 

.1 c:istli>on-Tynr!, and Oiirliain. After many julvatioiis and 
j triaisj he ohtameil einploymout iu the last city. In after- 
• years he visildt Durham uiiilcr more gratifying eireiim- 

I ‘ilfiiieeH, liuviiig been houinircd witli an invitation Ijy Dr 
• ! Van Mililcrt, tho bishop of tliat see. From Durham Mr 

Tegg removetl (o Sliidfield. and worked in .Mr Gale’s print- 
iiiK-olllce, wliero lie met wUli Tliomas I’uiuc, wlioso .4^ o/’ 
' Knuiii Wits first ]irintcil at Gale’s press, flip aTiihitinn. 

I'i'wf'r'l of almost every as]>iraiit, was, however, i.irncil 
j' 'ti.tv.inls the iiietropolis. Eventually he sef'iml for Isiiulon, 
where ho .arrivotl bioken in spirit mnl low in purse. As 
' lie did not immediately oiitaiii employment, his siill’erino:' 
v.vii; great; lint |)OTseverunec overeimic tiiem ; and lie 
enterial the si rtieo of the (lien well known jmblisliers, the 
I Me..sri Areli and <’o. of ('svrnliiil, witii wiioiii In' reiiiaiiied 
•, nine j( »rs. llis eiirc and prudence during that time jihieeil 
■ 1 liiiii in a isisifioii to tliiiik of coniineneiiig business on his 
■' t)Wi! aceoiiiit. and witli that view he took a simp in Alders-* 
; a.ati' Slrei't, wheiiee lie aftern anls removed to 111 (lieapsiiie. 
ill the former, Mr Tegg laid tlio foiimlaliou of his fori line; 

II he eoinmeiiei.'d a Hysteiii of evening liook auctions, whicli 
lie eoiiiimieil for many years, niiil wliich were aflerwaids 
puditably carried on by others in iinit.atioii of him. By 
ineaiiB of these, and by enleviilg largely into tlie publishing 
traile, either in issuing reprints nr eopyriglits at a low price'. 

1 he was, llitTc can Im little donlit, uue of the most oclivi 
i pioneers of ebeap literature, llie blessings of whieli arc now 
I! so evteiisivelj eiijoytal. Mr Tegg was a man wlio coiii- 
|i biinal powers of omliiraneo under uiisfortuiie with doter- 
i Tiiinalioii of piirtioHe in a reinaTkablo degree. To use his 
] own rveetit wortis—‘Truly 1 can s.ay that, passing tlirough 
life, whet lier rich or poor, iiiy spirits never forsook me so 
i ns to prevnifc me from rallying again. I have s^eu and 
assneinted with nil ranks :ind stations in soeiely. I have 
loilgeit with beggars; and had the honour of prcaontatiun 
, to voyaltv. I have been so reduced as to plead for assist- 
anee, iiini, by tho guodness of Providence, 1 have been able 
' to render it to Olliers.’—/Jaib/ A’i’icA 

[IVo bajuien to have been a littlo acquainted with the 
late Mr Tegg, and can verify tlic abovu oommcndallon of 
his eharaeter. Unlike many men who have risen from 
humble eiremiistanees, ho did not dislike alluding to the 
ditiiciilties which he had unaonntcred, bnt rather feit oonie 
degree of priilo in tolling how ho liad surmonntod tlicin. 
With a better education, tho mind of Mr Tegg might have 
pnisentcd an aspect corresponding with liis fortune. Even 
with the disadvantages under which be laboured frojn tliis 
cause, thcro was a largeness in his designs which argued no 
eonimon man* Togg’s views were quite r.osmoi(iolit«n. Ho 
did not think oi publishing books for a mere London 
' sale, but for the world. Calling himself a fiook~t»ct'- 
I rlianf, not a boiducUer, bi%mind was constantly occupied 
with pian.s of universal pablication. Jh despatched 
great c-irgoes of his wares to Australia, India, America, 
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and other distant coi^liies, receiving wliaJovcf articles j 
could bo ronvliiiciitly sent iiiyelurii. • Thy last limo'weiJ ' 
saw him in Clicajisidc, lie h.id'jnst received advice of a ! 
ship-load of wool being suit to him from .New Bouth \ 
WaiSB In liiiutdation of a debt*for bqoks. Never did we 
meet with a publisher so thoroughly iiiiiuied wWi the jirltl- j 
ciplcs, and so eager to cuter into the praeticc, of oommoree. ' 
On inquiring to wliat he cliiofly owed hU sucooss iij life, * 
Iien>pliod that it was to tliree things—punctiiallty as to 
time, self-rcliaiico, and integitty in word and dectl. In 
addition, however, said he, to tliesc [mints, * I ha\ e derlrcd , 
nmcli advantage and comfort in life from being deaf, as'j | 
well as blim^ to all miumnics and .attacks. I liave never I j 
cared for wlial any one malignantly, nr periuips f('t)lislily,*j. 
said of me; neitlicr liave 1 bjjcn ready to resent real or I 
SJapinary nffronts.’ We believe tlint sueli is tho ackiniw- ' 
Ilidgnient of pretty nearly all men who liave been succesiS 
fill in tbeir career. Tbere i.s no getting tlirnngli tlio worlil , 
witli a tcAiper wliicli fires up at trifles. Wliatstlie /J«% ' 
A'ncs stotes regarding his eoiircm in cheap literature is i 
only an nncler-statcment of the trntli. \Vc have understood ., 
that Mr Tegg was tlio earliest literary enqiloyer of the IsAe ' ] 
Dr Birbeck; and tlinl, by menus of tliat genUeniiiii and j j 
others, be was tiui lir^t to attempt presenting ^-ienlifio I. 
infoniiation hi a clin.a[) fomi.J ^ ' i 


PEACE —PEACEl 
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Tiik /li'iih’t You up Afc/iV Ni/i'ietii Inive sent tho following | 
aililre-» to the young men of New York. Tiivolving somo ‘ 
cxpressioiiH wiiich we shoul'l hare Iieen inclined to soften, 
ib isrin elni]iient Jiinl urmiling doeumeiit, ioriiiiiig one of 
tte.se signs of the times pliicli iiiil.lie men wemid do well 
to stinly: - 

‘ Itiet'iren—We who now iiildrcss yon arc iisKoeiatod in 
frioiiilly iiiiii.n for the purpose of innrril ainl nienfa? enl- ■ 
tiire. 'A'c nri>lo\ei.i of i«riee, believing lliat tlie ])riiici[>le8 :• 
of our religiou furhid all war, .'T.iI, following tlie blest 
exiuiijile of otlier ei;piimiiiiti<a< in our laud, we send yon 
lieiieefnl tlionghts, ill ordir to [irevent the moiistrons sin 
and folly of the “tiiiil liy li.itllu" between Eiiginiul .nid , 
America. Ilmmin life, with all its untold mysteries and ■ 
wortli, we fmmt n .s.iereil thing, and utterly inviolable by 
the net of man; we tlierefoie think that standing .irmies, | 
warlike preparations, and dentil |iiiiiiKiiuientH, are foul Idots ] 
iijioii the vaunted eivilisiaiou of this age, aiiA iiietaneholy 1 
[iroofs that Cliristiaiiity is darkened, iiiiil itfal. eonseienec i 
hliiiiiliers, even in t.iie’most religious and tku.«ublest lia- I 
tioiis of^lii‘^nrtb. N it not time, American Iirotlicrs, tliat . j 
ClirisliaiiM slioiild iiegiii in earne.'-t to make moral war 
against the great ii.itional sins ami lies of the (imes ? Tlie 
lu’otherhooii <>f niau is jiait ot'the tlieory of ivery Christian * 
elinreh—and only of the theory. (‘omimTee and seieiieo , 
arc the chief [irnetionl (learniinkcrs j and irav- A- -^f i.ji ■ 
Ohristijiiity idninsi leaves this heavenly wmk to them, and ' 
agilati'S the religious world with little siir\tliee iptestions 
ami imtajiliysieal subtl. tics of doctrine—^liitter ami hiirren * 
m the dUinili.^ betwf.en the Nominalists.and Realists in ,i 
the dark cent iirioB. * * ; 

‘Foraeuriy two thousand ye.srs there have been in tho 
world divine jirineiples wliieh, if earnestly ladieved by 
those who liave known tlieni, would long two now liave 
made mankind one loving family, des|<ito tlie aecidents of i ■ 
oalour,language,caste, and all the oUier diilercnt e.ster- j! 
nals under wliqili tlio essence of liiiniaiiity dwells. We | 
believe irj this Miial livoUierliood of idi men, not only as j . 
a theoretical Initli, Imt .*h a future feet in the wwhPs , 
history—a eoming realltv, and jicrhnps not wety distant. 1 , 
Believing this in our lieorts, we ri'pudiate national iiofiour ! 
(as hltlierto niidenilo^l) ns national infamy. *VV'c knowjBj* ' 
only one kinil of lionoiir wherewitli nations or iiidivhiMls' ■ 
oiiglit to be invested, and tliat can he di'sorved only by 
those wlio practise .justice, mercy, tnitli, stid love. 'Mili¬ 
tary gloiy we abhor os |nspeaksblo shame. We feel no ' 
patriotism bnt tliat whim tesehoifns to regar^the world 
as one eomilry, and cve^ human being our utughboot, to 
1)0 dealt with after tho Samaritan cxauipl.'. I 

* We have said nothing of the extensive and growing , 
commewdal intercourse between Anieriiauis and English- j 
men, nor of the near relationsiiip yon and we bear to encli I. 
oyier; our comjnon language—almost iniinetliato conipion 'i ‘ 
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parentage. V^o <lo not forget tlicso'things; ■wo deeply feel 
\ tluA they wo\'_id invest tli*. warfare betwetn your nation 
and ours with apccial evils «nd liorrors peculiarly its own; 
but wo take our stand for peace on higher, deeper, wider 
principles tfiaii we can cvi^vo from theae oironmstanccs of 
acoiiiciit. ,,Wo said< that oomnieroo and scicnoo ard tho 
chief peacemakers; but we have email faith that wars 
; will pcnnaiicntly cease throughout <the world till the prin- 
. ciple* of peace shall bo part of tho Christian's religion, and 
1 1 tlic CliriLtian's religion sliall bo tho religion of man. 

I ‘ W'e tiamestiy cummond tlieso views to your deopost 
' thoiigtit; and if you find them tnie, work with us in firm 
faitli and choerful hoi>o till they take root in the Christian 
'. mind, and bless tho world, or woyiro called from moral 
;' t'-uniliot hero to cverlastuig rest.’ •' ^« 

I CAUSE OF ikAibi.u FrajwKns. 

I t The cause of double fiowers has lately been explained 
in tlie name Jlortinle, on a rather curious and inte- 
I resting pr^ncijilc. It is impossible for any inqiiiEing mind 
' lint to attempt an explanation of the fact, that niRuy 
' plants which, in a state of nature, never present mo*e 
timn a single row of petals, begin to assume several row's 
I uitder continued eultivatinii. The elTccts of a richer soil, 
and other genial circumstances, or the mere accident of 
dgwhlc petals in one plant transmitted with improvement 
' through its progeny, arc the common explanations; and 
' these are generally received ns satisfactory, without re- 
flceling that what we call accident is itself a result of 
' some cause, and that change of condition must attack 
sonic physiological principle before it can have any oil'ect 
in modifying the character of a plant. Nothing is now 
; so common as double flowers ; and ‘ to cx|>lain tho phe- 
,, iioincnou,’ says the Hemie, ‘we must make practice vigrco 
|! with theory. Kvery gardener p'ho sows secil wishes to 
' I obtain plan's with double flowers, so as to hare hlossoiiis 
!i wliich produce the greatest effect. Kvery iloiililc plant is 
i a monstrous vcgctnhle. To produce this aiioiiinly, we 
■ must attv'k the principle of its civation; Vliat is to say, 

' i the iKicd. 'I'his being granted, let us cxaAiine in what 
I way these seeds ought to be trniteK. If, after liaving 
• gatlicred the seeds of Ten li’euks’ Stock, for example, 

' i wo sow them imincdiatcly, the greater number of tixe 
I seedlings will produce single flowers ; w liilst, on the 
contrary, if we preserve tJicse same seeds for tlircc or four 
years, and sow them, we sliiill find doiilde flowers upon 
iic.arly all tl'o plants. To explain this phenomenon, we 
say that, in kwping .a seed for .several years, we fatigue 
and weaken it*iio, that the energy wliich would otherwise 
have been expended in producing stamcas, jwodr.cv:. pe¬ 
tals. Then, when Weiilaco it in a suitable soil, wo change 
', its natural siate, and from a wild plant make it a culti¬ 
vated one. Wliat proves our position is, that plants in 
^ji-irwU^'late, sliudding tiieir seeds naturally, and sow- 
inglncm^ soon as they fall to the ground, yet in a long 
Ruceession of time scarcely ever produce plants with’double 
* (lowers. \Vc think, then, after what we have said, that 
wliciiever a gardener wishes to obtain dodhlc flowers, he ‘ 
ouglit not to sow the eenls ftli after haring kept them 
for us long a time os possible. These principles arc 
equally applicable to melons, and all plants of that family. 
We admit, like many other observers, that melon planks 
. obtained from seeds the preceding year ought to pro¬ 
duce, and do produce, raally very vigorous shoots, wifti 
much foliage; but vei'y tew fruitful flowers appear on 
such pliuils; whilst, oil the otb<r hand, rhen wll sow old 
seeds, wc obtain an abuiidaiice of rciy largo fruit. Jn 
' fact, in all faricties of thd melon, the seeds should always 
Jea kept from three to eight years before being sown, if we 
, obtain tine fruit, ai^d plciity^f it,’ 

^ BnoTireniiY love. 

Wlien do wo* begin to lovp pqtiplo? When they begin 
. to let us lodk into thcii^heartR, Jid tlieir hearts are band 
to be worffl looking into.—CVom«%'/rs lAttrarg Flortk, 

Fno.SE AND itnycBY. ' 

I n ish our clever young poets would romcmlwr my homely 
defmilions pf prole and poetry: tlmt is, prose — words in 
, ■ their best order; poetry — tlic lust words in tlic best order. 


MrORK FROM TIIU SOUL.’ 

C 0 LOSSIAM.S UJ. S3. 

Work bravely and hoartfly now. 

In ilio light bosms of glorious day, 

IWille the curtent of life In yiiur veins 
Buns joyona Oh work while yo may I 
For soon the dark night 
Will her clouds spread around; 
Who would happy he found. 

Must work in the light. 

Work heartily—not as a davo, 

Bnt lay oU your strength on tho oar, 

And hulfct the surf, til) at length 
Von arrive at the opposite sliora 
The heart that love* toll 
Is buoyant and free, * 

As tlio waves of the sea 
When in tempest they boil. 

f* 

Tho Father of all glances down 
On his sous as they strivo in tlio race; 

Ulion all, first and last, ho bestows 
11 is looks of unspeakable grace. 

Go on then in faith. 

All tliat run well must win | 

To faint were a sin. 

Or to leave the good path. 

Tlio souls of the dead look to see 
Their brothers who Labour in fight. 

Well know they tho battle of life; 

Even now they rejoice in tho sight. 

And the fl.ish from their eyes 
Fills the soldier with lire: 

•' lie never ran tire 

When siieli powers bid him rise. 

Itcliold till- bright crown of the brave, 
llnw it glitters above in the sky ! 

lie fears not cold death or the grave, 
tfbn sets lii.'i ofli'ctions on high. 

Bhould Idleness lurk 
Tn tho depths of your breast. 

Look up to tho hlc«t. 

Bee your crown—and then work. 


WVSTEIITOUS DEATHS. 

Tt; simietiiiips happens in the country that nearly a 
whole family is .struck by inalignant fever, and succes¬ 
sively carried off. This hapiiciied lately at a fiirin-btiiisc 
in tile soutli of Seiitlaiid. Not only did tlie farmer, his 
wife, and a fe.nalc servant sink under the disease, 
but a sou .and daughter, and several otiicr sorvants, 
narrowly escaped with their lives, ami only by re¬ 
moving from the liousc. It was observed in this case 
that rtlinnval )iroduccd instantaneous improvcinent of 
I’.ealtli, but return to the devoted dwelling at once re¬ 
newed the ailment, Aiwut tlie same time a similar 
tragedy happened near Stirling. A farmer, liig wife, 
two sons, and a female servant, being the v hole family, 
took ill of mnliguant fever, and died. Tlic explanation 
which has Iiceu all'orded to us in the first casu perhajis 
supplies a key to all such mysteries. It has there lieen 
found that, immediately behind the house was a kind of 
miH-pond, into which every kind of refuse was thrown, 
or .allowed to discharge itself, and that this collection of 
pufrid matter had not been once cleaned out for a long 
scries of years, no one dreaming of any harm from it. 
The momentous consequences from a cause so trifling, 
and the consideration that they might have ^n wardetl 
off b^^only a little knowleilge, furnish ample matter for 
reflection. We arc yet l>ut in the infancy^ an under¬ 
standing of the subject of s^riel poison j.. 


Fublkhed by W. and R. Cbambsss, High StisstiRdtnbunib (also 
US, Miller Btreet, dlasgawii sad With thetr pmlsalon, byW, H. 
Orr, Amen Cbruet, London.—Fztotsd by UaAonunv and Evans, 
Wbitefrian, London. < 
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THE ROYAL EXCHANGE. 

The Royal Exchange, in general, has Ijeen more fortu- 
iiate4n finding historians tlian that portion of it w))ich 
we recently described as ‘Lloyd’s Ctoffce-House;’ still, 
the current descriptions arc for the most part ifflpur- 
feet and incorrect, and utterly without tlic sanction of 
olllcial authority. 

Like everything in the city, the existence of the 
Royal Exchange is owing to individual enterprise. Tl\is 
is the spirit and essence of aointncrcial prosperity. The 
s merchant is generally the architect of his own for¬ 
tune; his pursuits necessarily bring him into contact 
with his fellow-men; and thus, while tlie principle of 
association obtiuns with him, and expresses itself in the 
guild and the corporation, in his own persojt ho tnain- 
a'speeial individuality. To himwho^wonll h:- 
dulge personalities, and portray characteristics, a visit 
to tlio city would afford many examples—some strange 
and odd enough, but all striking, and stronj;ly-niarked. 
In other pursuits of life there is more or less of a pro¬ 
fessional costume, whicli sinks the man in the oftlchil; 
l)iit the merchant pleases himself, or acts upon early 
associations, in bis dross and conduct. IJis success 
mostly depends, indeed, upon the pcrsor.al. The great 
Rothschild is said to have had his ‘semf,’ which even 
his lady sought in vain to penetrate, mid which was the 
basis of his success. Sir Thomas Gresham, tho founder 
of the lioyal Exchange, is an illustrious example of 
tile truth of these remarks. Edward Vf. consulted 
iiim frequently on tho best manner of proceeding to rid 
himself of debt; and Sir Thomas devised ‘a sccirl 
Biiheine’ for this imrpose, the evolution of which re¬ 
quired two years’ trial It perfectly succeeded. Ilis 
plan was, to take up in Antwerp two or three hiuidred 
pounds sterling in his own name by exeli.augc, sut of 
money to bo privately furnished by his majesty—a pro¬ 
cess of liquidation so gradual ns not likely to be per¬ 
ceived, or to occasion any full in the rate of exchange. 
As the king’s debts did not exceed L.108,000, with in¬ 
terest, tho time claimed was amply sufficient fSr the 
purpose. The result was, ‘ to raiso tho exchange from 
sixteen shillings Flemish for the pound sterling to 
twenty-two shillings; at which rate,’ says liis biographer, 
' Gresham discharged all tlio king’s debts; and by this 
moans money was rendered plentiful, and trade pros- 
IKirous, while tho credit of the crown became established 
on a firmer basis abroad than it hod ever been before.’ 

It was during his rcsideneo at Antwerp that Qrcs- 
ham conceived the idea of a Royal Exuhanga for Lon¬ 
don—the fornfer city having already provided itself with 
BWih an accommodation in ‘the Burse,’ a building of 
nbblo dimensions. It was one part of Gresham’s cb;^- 
*ter that he wai'4i thoroUgii Englishmao, ud had‘the 
iuterest and honour of his country always at heart. He 


(fhowcil this by his advice to Queeu Elizabeth when hi 
need of a loan : ‘Not to use any strangers, but her own 
subjects/ithat it might be seen what a prine(?*of power 
she was.’ lie w'as indeed anxious, in all coses, that 
the merchants of London should benefit by the dis¬ 
counts and interest .'iccrning on such transactions ; and 
took care th.it tho counsel he had given should not fail 
for want of liis own exertions. Having conceived «u 
idea, he had faith in it, and thus accomplished it. 

Intelligent, successful liberal munificent—such arc 
the attribules which necessarily belong to tlio merchant- 
prince—such qualities rendered Sir Thoni-is Gresham 
illustrious. Of these, therefore, he must have been an 
eminent c-xample—a marvel, among useful and honour¬ 
able iiien, of honour and utility. - If not less ambitious 
than liis compeers, hewes, in fact, mure generous, 'riiis 
iiaiiit of mind was sometimes even ostentatiously exlii- 
bitod. When Oucen Elizabeth, in l.'i'C, visited him at 
lii.s rwiilcncevn Osterley I’ark, he not only entertained 
her with extraordinary fcstivit»', hut on her objecting 
tliat the courtyard Was too large, and would look more 
handsomo if divided in the middle, he sent forthwith 
iiir workmen from Ixmdon, who laboured in the night 
silently ; and by the time her majesty rose in tlio morn¬ 
ing, a wall was erected, producing the apiKiaranCirf^lfB 
had desired. ^ 

A mind so constituted was not likely U/^irmit Lon¬ 
don to want what Antwerp enjoyed longer.than ne¬ 
cessity •Idi^ed.e He yielded to delay with reluctanca 
Our readers are alreaiiy .aware that, previously to the 
erection of the Royal Exchange, the merchants of Lon- • 
don had been accustomed to assemble in Lombard 
Street, which took its name from the richTttbi'tfwisir-''* 
iiotiate ^Lombard merchants who, anterior to the year 
1274, came from the four Italian republics of Genoa, 
Lucca, Floruneb, and Venice, and settling in England, 
wrung from the nccessiilies i*f Edward LAhoso e-xciusive 
privileges whicli enabled them to oppress the English 
trader and insult the English king. Edward HI., to put 
a stop to tlicir career, seized on their estates; but they 
survived the misfortune to lend money to Henry VI., and 
to receive, as sc(',urity for the sum advanced, a mortgage 
on the Enilisli ei»tom duljies. Tlioy continued in Lom¬ 
bard Street till tho reiipi of (iueen Elizabctli, when it 
was reserved for Sir Thomas GrSsham to confomtd their 
projects, and oblige tjjcm to quit tlio country. Th. 
are still remembered' by their larmorial bearings-^ 
three golden balls, whicli iHiwnbrokers use qs the ensign 
of their sliops. Tho want of a Burse is’said to have 
been felt also by the faraicr aiid*micles of ^esham; 
and the desire to form o^e to have ‘ ran in tlie fimily 
blood.’ At length, in 1563, Sir Thotnas announced 
his intention to erect ope at his own^ expense. On 
the 4th January 1564 the offer was accepted by tlie 
Court of Aldermen, who forthwith engaged tliemsclvcs 
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to supply .1 «pot of ground for the purpose, and ap- 
<)oiu^ed a conVuittge of al^rnien tf.id coupon council- 
nicn to si'lccV a site. The Company of Merchant 
Adventurers were called on ,to contribute 400 marks 
towards the' expense; an^ the several city companies 
advanced 4i®>rent Muma by way of loan} care being 
taken to securo tlto benefit of tue erection to the city 
• in perpetuity. In fact, there fa in the corporation 
hocik^a special entry of a caronse held at the house of 
Mr JolilV Ryvers, alderman, in which Sir Thomas, in 
the presence of witnesses, undertook, in case he should 
'-die childless, to bequeath the whole of the profits, in 
equal moieties, to the city and the Mercers’ Company, 
r. Certain houses formerly standinf in Corulpll, and the 
alleys and lanes branching from it, having been removed, 
at the cost to tlic city of Os. 6d., Sir Thomas 

Gresham laid^tlie first stone on the 7th June 1565, a*., 
cibmpanied by a few aldermen, who, we are told by Stowoi 
‘ every one of them laid a piece of gold, which the work¬ 
men tookfuj).’ By November in the following year, 
the building was completely covered in, and in a con¬ 
dition to receive the mereljnnts. It was, however, not 
attflrst patronised as might have been expected; nor 
was it until two years after its completion tliat it re¬ 
ceived royal oonntenancc. The qncun then (laine into 
tllC cityV and itonoured the founder with her company at 
dinner. It was upon this occasion that it received the 
name of the ‘ Koyal Exchange.’ 'Ihc architect employed 
by tirexitam was a Fleming named lleuryke, who seems 
to have designed it alter the Burse of Venice, from 
which that of Antwerp was copied. Frints of it, as it 
tiien stood, still exist, dated 15G9, with an inscription in 
French. Dutch, and Latin, in honour of the founder, 
whose crest—the grasshopper—surmounted the tc^er, 
and ornamented tlie corners oftlie building. 

Tlio royal visit was highly beneficial. Sir Thomas 
Gresham had remitted the rent for the year to the 
tenants of the shops that formed part of the building— 
a plan attended with so much success, th!|||( he w:i8 soon 
afterwards enabled to raise their rents considerably ; 

, for, owing to the show they made on the occasion of 
the queen’s visit, the nobility commenced a custom of 
sending thither for the most costly aiticles, and t.ius 
: shopkeeiKirs r.apidly became rich. But for .all this, 

in tiiu'first instance lie one man was wanting nut only 
to coinmen^ tlic undertaking, hut to induce his fellow- 
men, by revftfds and promises, to promote by reason¬ 
able nicups Uieir own interests. Tlius it is that all 
great movements are rc.aUy made; nfjt 14 the large 
bodies who follow, but by the few individuals vGio IciuL 
,. The mass of men, it would seem, are without provi¬ 
dence, and nce'l some FroraetUeus to volunteer for 
^ienvUj|t they may reap the profit of enterprise with- 
oufilHCuSing the risk. 

'The history of the Royal Exchange, from thil period 
*1 to its destruction by the fire of I/ondon in 1666, is that 
of the country, 'i'he troubles of the great Rebellion, 
the character of the Oomrarnwgalth, and the nature of 
the Restoration, had each its type in connexion with 
this building. A statue of Charles I., which had been 
placed there, was removed on the fiOth May 1648, and 
substituted with an inscription— Exit tifrannoram ulli- 
mm; which was in turn removed, and replaced witU-a 
new statue, after the return of Charles 11. Hereailso, 
mi May 38,1661, the acts forfStabUsfas^ the^mmon- 
wealtti were burned by the hands of the common hang¬ 
man. Thu state of thu Royal Exchange dnring the 
.K^lagne'is <told by Fepys and’Lord Clarendon:—‘By 
‘ the st^ts presented a frightful aspect of 
desolation and misery and at night, the dead-carts, 
moving with, slow pace by torchUght, and with the 
appalling^C^, “Bring outyovr dead!” thrilled horror 
through ((ve'iy heart mat wasnbt, by suffering, hardened 
to calamity. The stoppage of’public business was so 
complete, thdt grpss grew within tlio area of the Rqyal 
Exchange!’ 

The statesmeii of the famods period in which Gres¬ 
ham lived, nnd with whom he hail intimate intercourse, 


were as eminent for their learning as fur lluir pnlitical 
genius. The mercliant was equally anxious to exhibit 
his love of letters as to advance the interests of com- 
ircrce, and this tlic author of the Excltunge showed by 
founding the college which is called after his name. I Ic 
also provided thah after his death, the city should, mit 
of their moiety of the proixirty in the Royal Exchange, 
pay annual salaries of L-SO cacii to professors of di vinity, 
astronomy, geometry, nnd music, who should deliver 
lectures at the founder’s late residence. After the eon- 
flagration of tlie Royal Exchange, ‘ Gresham College’ 
was, in the first instance, resorteii to for eonunercial 
purposes; arrqngomeuts were there made for the ai'- 
commodatiou ^thc merchants, until a new Barsccunia 
be erected. 

The example having been once set, and the conve¬ 
nience of an Excliange having become apparent, tlie 
erection of the new Exchange needed not the special 
stimulus of an individual will, hut was aq object of 
desire to the general mind. A oomraercial city desti¬ 
tute of an Excuange was now thought, to adopt tlie 
language of Mr Midcoloi in his Lonriinium Hcdirn’iim, 
‘ as .^proiicr a resideuco for merchants ns a parish 
without a church for that of religious people,’ The 
first stone of the new building was laid on the 6th of 
May 1667. Sir Christopher 'Wren was the architect: 
the expenso was shared between thu Corporation and 
the Mercers’ Company, and amounted to L.80,unu. The 
royal consent was not obtemed till afterwards, when 
Charles IT. laid the base of the column on the west side 
of the north entrance on the 33d of October, on which 
occasion his majesty was feasted. The Duke of York 
and Frince Rupert laid the bases of other columns a 
few days subsequently, and were likewise civiciilly re¬ 
galed, Tin, structure was completed on the 38tli Sep- 
tomher 16fi9, ami opened by the lord mayor, 
ham Turner, the kiug luiving been prevented from 
attending. 

Owing to the fire of 1838, the Royal Exchange thus 
erected by Mir Christopher Wren is now only niattcr of 
history. The arcliitectnrc. ns most of us recollect, aim 
beautiful—the four orders of the quiulrangle Iv.iiig in¬ 
deed miigiiifleciit, and richly decorated witli tlic basc- 
’inonts, arclies of the walks, tlie cornices over them, tlic 
niches, statues, pillars, circular windows, entablature, 
pediments, and balustrade, .all in correct proportiuii ami 
arrangement. Its principal front was towards Cumhill; 
and on each side there were Corintliian denn-coluiuiis, 
supporting a compass pediment; within each of wliicli 
were niches, containing stulnes of Charles I. .and JI. in 
Roman habits, by Bnshnell. Within the quadrangle 
tliere were twenty-four nk'hcs in the iiitereolunuis, 
with statues of English kings and queens—most of tlic 
kings before CliarUm II. being sculptured by Cibber. 
Tlic centre of tlic area had for some time a statue of 
Charles II. by Grintin Gibbons, which was subsequently 
displaced for one by EpUeer, habited in the Ilomau 
style. In an obscure position under tbe piar.zii the 
statue of Gresham, too, bad its niche; and nigh to it, 
that of one whose modesty would have been better con¬ 
tent had his merit received no such acknowledgment— 
Sir .John Bernard; to whom, in his lifetime, the mc- 
raoriiif was erected as a mark of civic, respect, but who 
could never bring himself to visit the walks afterwards. 

We regret tliat the history of Grc^am College is less 
satisfactory: than that of the lioyal Exchanfg;. The 
civil wars and tiio fire of Loudon having pressed hard 
.on their funds, the citv of Loudon endeavoured to get 
rid of the cost of the lectures, which, thoqgh at first 
considered of great importance, gradually declined in in¬ 
terest la 1768, an act of parliament was even obtained 
‘ to make over the ground whereon Gresham College 
stood to the crown;’ and a proposition made the 
city and the Mercers’ Compai^ to puQ thq coUe^ itself 
down, and build an excise office on ^o site; which vfas 
done. From the moment indeed; thut tb$ (builder con¬ 
ceived the generous jjdea of CQg'terting house into 

a college, mere was a jealousy expressed. Sir Thomas 
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tirO!<ham, it would uppoiir from an address to him ftom 
liio vice-chancellor and senate of the university of 
Cambridge, had made sonic promise of contributing to¬ 
wards building a new, or repairing on existing ooUeg^ 
This design ho seems to have subsequently enlarged. 
The enlarged design was approved of^ but tm site was 
objected to. The university authorities endeavoured to 
dissuade him from selecting J^sindon, lest it might prove 
priondicial to Oxford and Cambridge. Ho himself had 
been educated at Cambridge, and this was urged as a 
reason why Camhridgo should have a preference. We 
b:ivo seen tliat he persisted in his good intention of 

ing tlie city of London a college. We regret that the 
boon lias lieen so ill received; and that, up to the pre¬ 
sent inuincnt, it has been altogether abused, the lecture- 
ships Iicing little better than sinecures. 

Wc now come to the consideration of the subject in 
relation to the times in which we live. On the nigiit 
of tlic lOtii .iauuary 18H8, the structure of Sir (Chris¬ 
topher Wren was burned to the ground. (In tlic par- 
tioiil^rs of tilts calamity we need not dwell; they are 
doubtless fresh in our readers’ recoUeetion. Tlic un r- 
cliiUits of Jiondou fur a time made the QuildiialMieir 
•iliico of meeting, and afterwards the area of the Kxeise 
)tUce—the site of (iresliam House and Gresiiam Col¬ 
lege ; thus, as far as circiimstanecs allnweil, re-enacting. 
the scene of former times. In preparing to re-crcct tile 
Jbiy.-il L.irh.-.ngr, many interests had now to be con- 
sniered—those of the mulcrwriters at Jdoyd's, the Ibiyal 
K-Kcliange Assuraii(« ('otnpany, and tlic shopkeefH'rs 
w'lio had ne.eupied tlio grouiid-iloor. An act of parlia¬ 
ment wa.s also neecssary, which received ttie royal 
.'isspin: nil the lOth August 18;J8, and emiiowered the 
< iresliam Couiiniltce to purchase and remove all tiie 
Imildiiigs to tile eastward, exlciidiiig nearly to Piiieh 
> «w. and to raise L.iri(),()00 upon the cnjdii of tlic 
London Uridge Fund. Premiums were at Iciigtii adver¬ 
tised lor the three best designs. More than fifty compe¬ 
titors iipjieaivd. Three areliitects—'Sir Hubert Suiirko, 
Air (iwilr, and Mr Hard wick—were ehosen'to report mi 
their proiluelioiis; and these geiitleiiieii ronsidered that 
the designs numbered 8li, ■l.'i, and .*17, best answered the 
eonditioiis jii'oscribed; butdee.Uncd to recommend tlicni 
f'lr adoption. To the ai'tists—Air William Orellic/., 
Air Sydney Smith, and Alessrs (/liatcauncnf and Mee— 
the premiums were iicvertlieless paid. Ultimately, a 
limited eompotitioii between five arcliiteeta—Sir Kobert 
Smirke, Mr (iwilt. Air Tito, Mr Burry, and Mr Cock¬ 
erell —was proposed, but only Mr Tito and Mr ('.ockercll 
entered the arena. The preference was at length given 
to Mr Tite; and on Monday the 17th January 18'12, 
the foundation stone was laid by Prince Albert, with 
much state and ceremony, full descriptions of whieh 
appeared in the newspapers of the day. AVitliin three 
yeans from tliat date ttie new Iloyal Kxchange was 
cimiplvted—a very brief apace of time for such a work, 
especially considering tliat it consists entirely of stone. 

Tlic structure docs credit to the artist, and to a great 
extent realises the character of ^andour, simplicity, and 
usefulness which he desired to give to it The west front 
is of course the principal feature. Here a portico is 
placed, 8U|ierior in dimensions to any in England, and 
almost equal to any in the world. It consists of ciglit 
Corinthian eutumns, witli two intercolumniatiflns in 
actual projection, centre part also deeply re¬ 

cessed. The width ilH^ty feet and the height from 
the ground to the apeaK^he pediment is seventy-four 
feet six inches. From The level of the street it is as¬ 
cended by thirteen gnuiite steps. Here, on the right 
and left of the entranoe, are the offices of the Koyhl 
lOxchange Assurance for Assuring 'Shipping, Fire, and 
Lives. Next in dignity is the east front In the^vo- 
jeotion of his plan, the artist had to conquer a difficulty 
relative to the situation of the tower, arisiog from the 
shape ^ fhe ground, because, to quote his own words, 

‘ Any tower plooedt to ame with the lines of the south 
'd'ront must diiagnee with 4)m lines of the east and west 
fronts, wbidt sxe in different ]^nes; andlnich an ob- 


.^t when BMn flrom a distance, or feoin tjhe urea of the 
Exchange, v|auld pihduce im effect-thgtf would berdias 
rordsnt aud unarulilteeturaf; because ut wduld bring 
into distinct notice a fact which it slionld ,lx) the busi¬ 
ness of'tiie architect to conceal. For a long time,’ he 
contones, ‘I contended with tiiis^ifflcnltjmbecause I 
was anxious to plm'c the tower or towers in tlie south 
front ^ but it was impossihlc to get over the irregularity. 
It would indeed have been easy to have enneWd this 
defect in the drawings, or have kept it out cf notice j 
but the result, when built, would only have ended, in 
my judgment, in disappointment and failure. For thes^ 
reasons, and with these views, I liave composed uiy de¬ 
sign as it if now extibited. 1 liavo placed a portico -ab 
the west end, and Hie tower at the east.’* The first 
storey of the tower, at theseast front, is square, with 
sAnamental pilasters; at tlic angles there is a niche, 
with a statue of Sir Thomas (jreshain by Behiics. Tile 
figure is erect, fourteen feet six inches'in lieight, and 
cliiscllcdtout of two blocks of Portland stonc.^ Aliove 
is an attic fur the clixik faces. The next storey is cir¬ 
cular, decorated with Orinlliian columns, and crowned 
with a leaved dome, surmounted by the vane--die 
famous grasshopper of the old Excliaiigc, which, fortu¬ 
nately, the fire had not much damaged. , 

Under the tower, at the eastern entrance, there a 
small area fur giving liglit and air to tlic inner moss of 
that part, of the building. At‘tlie north end of thw area, 
as wc have already said, is the entrance to I.loyh's. At 
the centre of the building, on tlic iiurtli and south, there 
are also entrances to tlie Merchants’ Area. Both tlicse 
fronts exliibit unbroken lines of cntatdiitUTc, with a rc- 
[letition of rusticated arches fur the shops, oflices, and 
entrdiices. 'J'lie architect made a point of tliis peculiar 
st^lc. He had in his ifiind ‘the univcrsiilly-ackiiow- 
Iftdgcd good ctfect of the Bourse at Paris,’ in which * the 
lines ari' simple aud unbroken, and the large arclied 
windows siirsouiuliiig the walls behind tlie colmims 
have ail tlie^diaracter of shops or offices.’ ‘We are 
deficient.,’ he adds, Ian England, of specimens of arclii- 
tectiirc of tliat unbroken kind. Were 1 to adduce in- 
staui es, I should quote the National (iiillery as afford¬ 
ing an illustration of the bad effect of broken and de- 
taclicd masses, aud the Reform C'lub of the excel]£||fei 
cfli'ct of continuous and unbroken ones,’ T^s^fliiee 
midille spaces on the soiitli side are deeid^^ecesscd, 
surmounted with richly-decorated windodfl^ above the 
curiiiee are a balustrade and attic; on the nortli side 
the ceiitfc i#oje|’ts; and at the end spaces tlie pilasters 
arc omitted; for two of the windows, niches are sub- 
Htitiited—one of tliem to contain a statue of Sir Hugh, 
Alyddlcton, by.l(>scph; and the other a statue of Sir 
Uichard Whittington, by Carew. » o 

Such is tlic architectural character of the buudilig; 
among Its accidental ac^uncts are a peal, in the tower, 
of fifteen bells fur tliree eldmes, cast by Mears, and a 
cliK'.k constructed by Mr Dent, under the direction of 
Professor Aircy, ttie ashronwmer-royal, the first stroke 
of each Imur being true to a second of time. 

Frovinon has been made in tlic new building against 
fire. The ground-floor, as in the old, is still appro¬ 
priated mainly to shops and offices; but each is compiete 
inatsclf, separated by party-walls and brick arclius, as 
well from tlie apartments above .as the tenements be¬ 
side them I BO thiit any acgidciital fire must be local 


* Mr'Tite’s letter to tbo Grsoil Urraliain Coininittef, datnt 
Sftb April 184U. , . * - 

t As whatever relates bijflir Tlinmas Greshuju is interosthi 
may roceni beiv (he rircuiimtance pwt a portrait, paliiteUTin 
panel, life sixv, of tfio royal inorohant lately came, h,v lKH|uesi, 
Into ppmeuinn of tho City bccture Hall, llie wfak Is'held to 
ha a fine specimen of the arta of its period, end- reiwnvnu Sir 
Thomas at the age of tweptyMx. lie i^attired in a min hlack 
doublet, bone and gown, withaflat oapupon his hwl, lAtd a sniaU 
lace oollar—all indieativo of flic unprete nd^ig B'.-itlsh tidder. In 
one oorner of tho iiictnre are the letters * iUpl.,’ tied togethor by a 
knot, beneath which ore the words, * love', se've, and obei j' and 
under tbot ‘ T. G.,' also tiedr by a knot; an<b iifion the frame, 
which Is of black wood, and of the same ago as the picture, 1* the 
motto,' Hoininus Mihi Adjutor, T. G.,' refieatcd on each side. 
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■\Ve must A>t, however, conclude this paper without 
]\'fei%neo to t^6 s6ulpture^ith wnich th| new Iloyal 
ExchanKo' has'been adorned. That by Mr Kiclurd | 
We8tiua('utt,.in the tympanum of the pediment at the I 
west front, deserves earlietit and highest mention, botli I 
from its pwttion ah& its merit. Allegorical in subject,; 
it nevertheless avoids the objections to which such com- 
’ ]H)sitipns aro generally liable. It consists of seventeen 
ttguros, jsarvM in compact limestone, 'bnd, with two 
exceptions, modelled as entire'and detached figures. 
The centre figure; which is ten feet high, represents 
'Commerce—^wiih her mural crown, her cornucopia, bee¬ 
hive, and other accessories. Her left liand holds the 
s’-icrter of tire Kxcliange, her riglf. rosts oiv part of a 
shii)—^two dolphins and a shell forming her pedestal. 
The groups on eillicr side Consist, on the rights of three 
Uritish merchants in their civic robes—as lord inayor,* 
alderman, and common eouiicilman; two Asiatics, oo 
Hindoo, and a Mohamnicdan, in api>ropriatc costume; 
a Greek Bearing a jar; an Armenuin scholap, and a 
Turkish merchant: and, on the left, of two Britisli 
merchants examining some woven fabric shown to 
tliwn by a I'ersiun; a Cluncse; a sailor of the Levant; 
a negro; a British sailor cording a bale-of cotton; and a 
suncreapro, or factory agent. The opposite angles arc 
filled with ancliors, jars, packages, and other nautical 
iuid commercial emblems. 

Tlic internal area of the lloyol Exchange is uncovered, 
presentihg an open court, somewhat resembling the 
cortili of the Italian palaces; consisting, on the ground- I 
Hour, of Doric columns and rusticated arches, over: 
which is a series of Ionic colnmus, witii arches and 
windows under a pierced parniiet. The upper storey 
iilso lias arclies; these are decorated with thq arn% of 
various nations, according to ^le order determined at 
tlu! congress of Vienna—the arms of Eirgland occupying 
tliC centre of the eastern side. There is also a shel¬ 
tered walk for merchants, with the ceilifig and sides 
panelled, painted, and emblazoned with(the arms of 
enuntries .-vnil monarchs; namely, Edward the Confessor, 
Edward HI., EUzabctii, a'jd Cltarlcs II. The soutit- 
cast angle also boasts a statue of Queen Elizabeth, and 
the south-west a statue of Charles II. 

only remains now to 8i)eak of the statues of Qnecn 
VicIbl'fiiMinsidc the building, and of the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington wits^rot, The latter is a bronze equestrian figure, 
by Chantre^"Mnd was comjjosed of the metal of the ■ 
guns take»fri9m the enemy, contributed by the govern¬ 
ment, and valued atL.1500. Tlie cost of/heftatpc itself 
was L.POOO. It was completed on the anniversary of 
..Waterloo, the 18th June 1844, when the inauguration 
took place, at which the king of Saxony attended. On 
pie 28^^^tobct following, the new Uuyal Exelionge 
itsorf'was opened by tlie Queen in person with great 
state and ceremony. It was not until the 27tli ol < )eto- 
‘ bur in the next year that her Majesty’s own statue 
wa.s placed on its pedestal in the centre of the area. Of 
tins work a friend thus wkUoh — ‘There is here no 
anachronism—no pedantry, it is the statue of Queen 
Victoria—her image as she lived—in the rolics she 
wore, rendered p<^tic by the inspiration, and pictu¬ 
resque by the genius, of art; free from theatrical ex¬ 
aggeration; equally bolanecd, chaste, and pure, as w;^ 
as noble. Such a ]^rtrait statue, produced for a Leo X., 
or a De Medici, or presenteii to tlioapopulif^ion of a 
inedlasTai city in Italy, would have given a triumph to 
the artist Mr Lough dSserved an oration ut the Rands 
^t ho citizens. What will be tlioaght in time to come 
age in which we live, wfien royal patronage, 
state commissioDcrs, aim tlie public money not 'only 
conspire to cidl out a quasi power of art from the depths 
of obliviogi, but also conspire,i.meanwhile, to negiMt a 
genius capoblo of givlhg honoor and illustration td any 
age or nation?’ ^ 

Theso remarks somewhat cnthosiaitieally ex¬ 
pressed ; but the inconsistency to which they point cer- ^ 
tainly provokes inimndveraion.’The mercantile element I 
dearly too much predominates, and the arUrtio is te- 


dueed to a mere accessory. The same remarks uppljf 
to literature, and tlie mode in wliicli tlic Gresham lec¬ 
tureships are now niftnagcd. Mo amount of censure can 
bd too heavy in condemnation of the present glaring 
neglect and misconduct. Tlic site of the inslitution has 
been changed. The new Gresham College stands at 
the corner of Bosingholl Street and Cateatun Street. It 
is of the enriched Konian style of arehitceturo. Tliere 
are a library, a lecture-theatre, and a iiroiessor’s room; 
hut the end for which these means have been prepared 
has yet to bo secured. What would Sir Tiioinos 
Gresham himself hare said to this? For the honour of 
the founder, and from respect to his memory, we call 
ujHin tlic authorities of the college to lose no time in 
making all needful and possible reforms. We know in¬ 
timately well tliat there aro many men of literary tastes 
i among tlic inercliants of Ixindoii. Let them be con- 
I suited, and immediate measures taken fur the prosperity 
of an institution nut less glorious in its object tluin the 
Excliango itsclfr Literature and coinraurce are twin 
powers, and should never be divorced in ojicratiun: 
united, the progress of society proceeds safely, blending 
use i4||tli beauty; Bepiirated, weidth may be accumulated; 
but without intelligence to direct its alms, it is n 
mockery and a snare—a burden and a yoke. And 
«nch will l«, must he, the rcfioctions of every unc ca¬ 
pable of at all entering into the spirit of Sic Thomas 
I Gresham. 


A DAY IN THE lUGlILANDS OF COllSICA. 

It is now nearly twelve years since an accident to the 
small trading vessel in which I hod embarked fur a 
p.assage frohi Falermo to Marseilles obliged ns to hear 
up for Bastitt, it being the only port then under 
wlierc wo could get the damage repaired. Tliis pve 
me au unlooked-for opportunity of visiting the birth¬ 
place of Napoleon. At that time stcam-navigatiuu in 
tlic Mediterrltnean was in its infancy (it is only on tlie 
great lines that it is good fur anytliing yet), mid tlic 
island of Corsica, lying out of the direct track of mer¬ 
chant ships, and having, besides, a bad general cha¬ 
racter for unhealthiness, was seldom or never visited. 
My own stay was necessarily so short, that 1 could sec 
little, but the adventures of only one day have made 
much impression on my memory. 

It w.as already dusk, when, from pitching and rolling 
upon the open sea, we snddcnly slid into the quiet of 
the harbour; and theie was liarely light enough to 
show us tlie outline of * Le JJon,’ the singular rock, 
so eidicd from its likeness to a couchant lion, which, 

I witli head and paws outstretched, lies, as it wt-e, on 
guard before the entrance. The peacefulness of the 
evening was perfect. The broad dark sheet of the 
harbour‘lay nt rest beneath the weakening light, grow¬ 
ing blacker and blacker every minute, as the sha¬ 
dows of tiie overhanging heights steadily lengUieiicd 
over its surface, till by degrees, as the actual outlines 
of the biiildin{^ on sliore fad^ from the view, tlju 
glimmer of .their lights in turn began to flicker along 
tlic margin of the basin. Tlie land-breeze came sigliing 
down upon ns over the water, laden with the jMrfumc 
of the oriinge-trccs, and brought with it the num of 
many voices from the promenade, on which tlie whole 
popiflation had turned out to enjoy the re&eshing cool¬ 
ness. When we landed, the night-was, as 1 liavo said, 
too dark to distinguish anything; but in the morning 
we walked about the town, which is quite .Italian in 
character; and the people, too* are Italian, cr''nearly so, 
witli a perccptililo dash, however, of the French in 
manysof their customs, particular^ among tlie .ladies, 
who appear in the cveuing quite in Farii^. costume. 
I naturally looked on every side fur sonw-rnonument of 
Napoleon; bu^ to my surprise, ther» was iiothing of 
the kind. Tho emperor, it is well known, showed no 
favour to his native couutiy—igsobably because his Cor¬ 
sican origin fiould not be expected to raise him in tiie 
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eyes of the Frcnch-~and he is naturally no faTourite in 
Ilia birthplace. Our own hero, Nelson, on the otlier 
hand, was often mentioned, though this might h^o 
l«cn in compliment to me as an EntdMunan. The 
remains of the works from which he cannonaded the 
place are stiU Tisible m a steep eminence orerlooking 
tiie harbour. 

The streets generally are high and narrow, as in most 
towns of Italian construction, and reasonably neat; and 
that is alL But the situation is very fine. Immediately 
behind the town the ground slopes gently upwards, 
forming the foreground to a bold line of precipitons 
heiglits, clothed Aong their flanks with vineyards and 
olive-grounds, and crested by groves of the ever-green 
oak; while above and beyond these, in the distance, the 
chato of the Monte Stello stands out clear and distinct 
against the splendid southern sky, with one bold ser¬ 
rated peak towering in the midst, like the central keep 
of the district. From a common effeebof so transparent 
. an atmosphere in these latitudes, the moiintaimi, thongh 
in reality many miles off, seem to look into the town, 
forming, as it were, a Vandyked and irregular bq^iicr to 
the blue mirror of the Mediterranean, which on every 
other side, save whore it is dotted with a group of far 
distant islets, blends imperceptibly witli the horizon. 

It was impossible to see tito magnificent mountain 
lo)is so provoidngly near, witiiout a strong desire to look 
at them more closely. For this, however, a guide was 
iiidisixina-ible; and 1 found it no easy matter to get one. 
'I'lie Corsicans, like most southern people, seem to care 
very little for their sceneryand although almost at 
their doors, the mountains are as little known and tra¬ 
versed by tliem as tiie Grampians were by our grand- 
fit’iers a hundred years aga Like them, they have to 
p1c.td In excuse that mountain travelling is^ci’iicr very 
c.rsy nor very s-ifb. The only persons who are acquainted 
with these wilds aro the banditti, wlio find them a 
capital stronghold from which to carry on their trade, 
c-illier alone, or in conjunction with tiiaf of sliopherds, 
goatlicrds, or smugglers, as the case may be. The guide 
whom at last I succceiled in finding was a very robber- 
like person, with a worn, suspicious face, bronzed al¬ 
most to liluckncBS by tbo snu, a magnificent spread i!f 
the chest .and shoulders, and, to judge from the cordage 
of sinews about the calf of the leg, which the opening of 
ills leathern gaiters showed in b) 1 tiieir protuberance, no 
less gifted by nature with wliat is as nccessory to a de¬ 
predator as strength and hardihood—tlic power of run¬ 
ning away. He made no secret himself of having been 
I a smuggler; bu|.whether he confined liimsclf to levying 
contributions on the king’s revenue, or varied it by 
raising them direct on the king’s subjects, the gens- 
d’armes must have rcjoiwd at the cause, whatever it 
was, which letl to his turning an honest man. Probably 
lie might think open robbery too precarious—pleasant, 
but impolitic. ■ 

With this potent auxiliary—who turned out, as far as 
I was concerned, a very honest fellow—I started at sun¬ 
rise, on a roasting .July day, to visit the cavern ‘ Dei 
Qiiattro Banditti’ (a congenial name), eituated high up 
in the fianks of tlie aforesaid Monte Stdlo. I had always 
hitherto lieen disappointed in caverns; but this was 
situated in the lieart of the scenery 1 wished to visit, 
and the story connected with it gave it interest As 
the day’s journey promised, at ail events, to be very 
fatiguing, and port of the way at least was reported 
practicable. far horses, a couple were hired, and a 
peasant engaged to bring them baidc. Though it was 
barely flvB o’clock A.H.# by the time we had got 
out of the town it was oppressively warm; but we did 
not feel tile sun at first as oisr path led ditwctly in 
among tho vineyards; wd for tUb next half hour we 
were trOtl^g briskly forwud under the overarching 
boughs, ift a kM of half twBight with an occasional 
‘ bar of g^en sunshine streaming on us from between 
tiie Btemst Nethurg am be confieived more delicinus in 
stich a cUmato than these bowers of cooliiess, with their 
long prospective avenues of leaves, and the perfect 


quiet, only^roken*by the hum of. wasps and drygoa. 
ni^ or the twitter of a birl as it hani^r pecking at the 
rich clusters of fruit overhead. From these we emerged 
suddenly ipto the ftiU blaze,of the sunshine, upon an | 
Mm table-land, bare of all vegetatibn save ^ow stunted j 
jtuiiper-bushes, and cut up by ravines andbrooks, one I 
of which, flowing direct from tiie Monte SteBo, w-is to* 
serve us os a guide. At the end of this plateau fte had 
to dismount, and leave our horses with the*peasant; 
the rest of our journey being a mere scramble, often on 
hands and knees, in many part8*over ground of tljc 
most treacherous description, where the rains hiul 
washed ayay every^tnice of a path, leaving in its steal ! 
nothing but gravel and roUed stones, wliich slid from ’ 
beneath our feet, and fell «n showers into the muddy ' 
torrent below at a ileptli most unpleasant to contem- ! 
plate. Two hours of tliis work took us at last iirto j 
a kind of amphitheatre of black granite rocks, at the 
base olkwhicli wc staoil among a chaos ofefragnieiits, 
some of whicli, matted with moss, or in parts over¬ 
grown witli bushes and brambles, seemed to have lain 
there ever since the creation; while others, from t^cir 
ftcsh and splintered angles, had evidently rolled over 
from above at no remote date. Directly in front, the 
Fiumetta (so-called) strc.ame<l in one clear pitch nf%wo 
hundred feet at least, sending up a volume of spray, 
which the wind showered over us, and beyond. It was j 
close to this fall tiiat we were to look fur- the cavern. | 
At this distance of time I have no dear rccolicctioii of 
the exact position in whidi it was placed with respect 
to tiie surrounding rocks, or of the path by wiiich I 
attained it; but I recoUuct very vividly the uncoin- 
futtablc Bciisations witli wliich, on my fixit slipping in 
one perilous stride, I fiJund myself suspended between 
licavon and c.-ftth by the bough of a wild, olive-tree 
growing in the face of thti precipice, 'rhis'l clutched 
just in timesto save myself, and with infinite joy swung i 
iny body, sa^ and sound, past all danger of slipping, upon 
a ledge of rock npt more than three feet in brc.adtii, 
facing an oven-shape*! liolc, which was tlio portal of the , 
c-ivcrii tliat had given me so much trouble to visit. i 

Tlte cavern of tlie four banditti is so called from its 
having been tae stronghold of lour famous outlaw^ 
wlio were enabled by it to escape destructioiL^aHlrtiic 
Genoese in a luaiiiicr sufliciently remarkd^K As we 
rested on the rock, before entering tl;0^ve, it was 
impossible not to admire the fitness of the ptece for the 
story Qonilbcted with it. From here, we could look for 
miles over the*valley of the Fiumetta, and the dim lines 
of the plain wliich we had traversed in the momina 
Uiibtia itself lay out of sight under-the shoulder of tlilP 
hills; but the sails of the various vessels approaching 
or leaving its port were ilistinctly visiblejTik*! Kpccks 
on tl* horizon. The entrance of the cavern was so 
narrow as to be invisible flrom below; but after creep- •: 
ing some yaids tlirnugh a kind of poss.'igc, like a fox | 
earth, wliicli remind^ ni^ iiainfuHy qf the description 
in Guv Mamiering of a similar place, it rose into a large 
open i%ult, as high as that of a cathedral, and running 
back a great way into the rock at the saino height. A 
dusky light streamed from above through some crevice 
m the rock, and served to give us a vague idea of its 
extent, without showing any visible teniiinatiaii. Where 
it full strongest tiie fragments of an carthciiwaro pot 
and sonw scattered bones were lying; and in one part 
the side was still blackened i4Ui the smoke of tiie fire 
which iiad been reared against it At the sight ortlioi^ 
relics, tlic guide, wlA had tiU tiien ftilly maintaiqg;^tiw>^ 
lazy indiffercuce of a son of Rie south, became amaz¬ 
ingly energetic, and alternately vented^curscs against 
the Genoese, and ejaculations for the touls of the de- . 
parted. As we rode lAck in tbs evening, l^it him to 
give mo the wliole stoifi*, wliich ho did with gseat gusto, 
evidently taking in it a profossioiiiil interest. 

The year 1729 is celebrated in the history of Cor¬ 
sica for the coraniencCment of that series of intcstuic 
struggles whicl), after calling forth the energies of ^ 

1 many rcmarki^le men, of whom Faoii was flu) (jjiief, i 








q(»le4 in BitbHtUuting the !^ncli fdl* the Genoese os iti 
maotcrf. 'Tlio VccHng annrag the idanden was gene¬ 
rally in favour of the rising w but it vim not without 
alloy. The Clcnooeo had Iveld the island for centuries; 
many aroi^ connexions had been formed with the 
natives; and many hearts which had beaten witii 
•mutual, though unavowed affection, were now to be 
separnVed for ever. Among other connexions of the 
kind, a g|lrl named Cornelia Cartucci was at tliis time 
betrothed to Marcangelo Santi, a Genoese of noble 
family. Before the Carriage could take place, the In¬ 
surrection broke out, and Santi, under pretence of obe- 
dwvce to orders f^m his luperiorslfreftised to complete 
the contract. 

An insult of this kind is »ne which a Corsican never 
forgets or forgives. Tlie four brothers of Comeliit 
vtfwed tengeance, and kept their vow. An & prelimi¬ 
nary step, characteristic of the country now os then, 
they took tli the mountains as banditti, and front thence 
despatched a letter to Santi, requiring of liim, catego¬ 
rically, to fulfil his promise witiiin one montit from the 
iktg tliercof; and if he should fail in so doing, declaring 
tlicir deliberate intention to put him 4b death. The 
letter m^ with no attention; and within one week from 
Ihe^fatar limit, Francesco, the eldest brother, fulilllod 
the threat by pistolling Santi With his own hand in the 
liigh street of Biistia. 

By this time the first burst of the revolt had been 
put down for the moment, and the Genoese, as is 
always the case with a weak government when It has 
been heartily frightened, prepared to punish all en¬ 
gaged in it to the uttermost. The assassination of 
Santi, tliuiigii arising out of private pique, was stilran 
outrage on one of the dominani; party,^imd had origi¬ 
nated in national differonres. 'I'he commandant at 
Bii^tia set a price of one thousand crowns on the heads 
of the guilty )>arties, and promised an equa^ sum, and a 
free pardon, no matter for what crime, tq, any bandit 
who should succ(!cd in bringing tliem to jnstua:. ' The 
• brothers, itpon this, cousultcii with tlieir partisans 
among tlio villagers, who, looking on them sis sufferers 
in ttie national cause, were to a man zealous in their 
(The pursnit tlimitcned to be so very keen, 
tliatlf bivs impossible to hoiie to lie iiiddcn in the vil¬ 
lages. SoilW^lme before, sin ibex hunter had lighted 
uiaai this cavStw: it was known, as tliey thought, only 
to tbemselsjes. ‘'Use approacli was by one patlu suid that 
exceedingly difficult; and even-if tliey (iiomd ke dis¬ 
covered, no amount of fsirce, nothing but starvation, 
^oiild disliaige them. Hither, then, the brothers re¬ 
treated,. with arms, ammunition, and a stia-k of fond 
anil watet^K a week, wliieli it was agreed one or other 
of thfilr fri^s should replenish every four days. 

For nearly three weeks it seemed as if the bA-ndiis 
•had vanished into air. The government, upon this, 
raised tlie reward to two thousand crotvns—an im¬ 
mense sum for the time and •CunUtty; and at length it 
had its effect. Four bandits, called the robbers of jilcaja, 
volunteered upon the conditions proclaimed, tihd drctc 
accepted. Tliev hkd not been long upon their quest, 
before they noticed the regular departure of one or 
other of the peasdnts with a much larger Supply of foodP 
and water than could be wanted for one daws field¬ 
work. The nekt emlksary was followed, andfttacked 
to the hollow among the cliflk; but there the dbe 
sWppwi. ^ Along thb widb face of the precipices* no 
«Ssbko or sign Of liib was to be scefi, and the absolute 


however, that ttielr object could not be far off, thtce of 
the men rqpalned to watch, WMo the fburUi was de^ 
spatched ttscommunieftte the news of their discotery 
at Bastia. • 

At this uetrs the Genoese were in ecstaeies of 
proportional to tiieir previous dis|ppointment; A C^- 
pany of voltigeuifi were immediately despatched ( the 
ichurch bells rang out In the villages; and, as the' pbav 
sanfe^ bad no alterm^ive but to obey, in has than three 


hours five hundred armed men were assembled. The 
whole force w.ss immediately marched up the mountains, 
aifd BO stationed as to cut off all access from without. 
Every approach to the stream was especially guarded; 
and as no water could be got among the granite rocks, 
it was confidentiy expected tliat thirst alone would 
fume the bandits into a surrender. 

The situation of the besieged was horrible. The 
magnitude and disposition of the force took away all 
ho|tes of escape. Five days had passed since they had 
reocired their usual supplies, and there was only a 
piece of bread remaining, and ho water. Death, how¬ 
ever, was equally certain whetlier they surrendered or 
not Their position was impregnable; and they took a 
common oatii to hold out to the last, and prepared to 
endure the silent progress of hanger and thirst with 
tliat tenacity of passive sutfbranee characteristic of 
a southern people. The small piece of bread—about 
eight ounces—wiiich remained was divided into four 
equal parts, and served them for a meal the first da}-.. 
A second, a third, and a fourth day were passed 
in quiet endurance. By the end of the fourth they 
had devoured their shoes, belts, and everything wliich 
could prolong life. But their hunger was nothiug to 
the raging of their thirst, Not a drop of rain had 
fallen: the sky remained a cloudless blue; and, as the 
climax to their suffering, they could hear, almost under¬ 
neath their feet, the rushing of the stream, without a 
possibility of reaching it. They had not been with¬ 
out hopes of deliverance by assistance from without; 
hut though the peasantry carried their sympathy so 
far as to offer up prayers for them in the churches, 
their spirits were too much broken to offfer actual re¬ 
sistance to tfte authorities. 

On tlie fourth evening, Pasquale, the youngest, pro¬ 
posed to surrender, since nothing could he equal to what 
they actually suffered. But Francesco refu-sed. ‘ I am 
very sure,’ heaaid, ‘ that I sliall die myself, ss my liand 
has brought this on us ; but you may still escape; ana 
if not, better we die as we have lived together, than 
give a triumph to our enemies.’ 

, It seemed us if his wmds were prophetical. The ne-xt 
morning a gray mist was on the sky, heavy clouds were 
sweeping along the lower range of tlic hills, and tlio 
liglitning was very frequent, broad, and deeply-tinged 
with blue. At length, in the afternoon, the stiirm burst 
upon the encampment, which lay completely cxpuse<l to 
its fury. The Fiumetta, which, from the protnicted 
drouglit, had scarcely run ou the preceding day, came 
down in a wall of water, ■which soon bfiilcd up over its 
narrow sides, and cut off the Corsicans on the liitlicr 
side from the ntnoeso beyond. Ttic tents were blown 
down; the rain had put out the watch-fires; and as tlie 
niglit came on without a star in the heavens, each group 
remained crouched together at its post, dreading to stir 
in the ifosolutc darkness. To the brotlicrs the storm 
and the darkness seemed a direct interposition of Provi¬ 
dence in their favour, 'which nerved them to make a 
desperate effort to escape. The descent to the base of 
the precipice tras one hundred ahd sixty feCt in depth, 
and nearly perpendicular. By cutting into strips all 
that remained of their garments, and tying them toge¬ 
ther, a line ivas formed, ivhich barely reachoil htdf-way 
down, and the chance was slight of fidding the proper 
footing during the remaining hiil£ The same da^ness, 
however, which made it perilous to them, veiled them 
firom their enemies; add if the rock had fallen, it would 
not have been heard amid the roaring of torrent 
and the storm combined. They made the attempt, and 
Pasqnide and Dominlco teachefl the bottom, in safety. 
Franecteo was last, ai^ had aefoidved i^r^tlurds of 
the descent, when tlie thitd, ikhb was imme¬ 

diately beneath him, fishing hikowh ftmting gite way, 
thretr up his arms, and caught with the strength of 
deilkdr at the stone on trhich Francesco was standing; 
it Itfosened beneath the dbubl6*kt.ain, hnd a sudden 
rush through the air told the brothers their Ikte. 

•And did tlie otiiCrs escape after all?’ I asked, ife 
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BimuUaaeousIy iirith the end of hi» •tory wo paced into 
Bastin, , 

‘ Tliey cscai)cd,_ cxceltenzo, to Napoli, where PA- 
qualo died. Dominico was my moflier’s uncle, excel- 
lenza—a famous bandit I Such an eye, such a shot I 
iionio bellisBimo 1 who never robbed less than twenty 
crowns, or missed confession at Easter in his life I* 


GOUGH, THE AMERICAN TEMPERANCE 
APOSTLE. 

Tub republication in this country of a litiio volume, of 
which seventeen thousand copies have Wn sold in 
America, makes us acquainted for the first time with a 
very remarkable young man, named .John R Gough,' 
wlio has, within the last three years, sprang from the 
ranks of the working-classes in tliat country, and, we 
may add, from the degraded herd of the dissipated, and 
is Mt)w iu the full blaze of popularity as an apostle of tbo 
Wliitfield class, but in the immediate cause of total 
abstinence. The volume is entitled, * Tlie Hand of Pro¬ 
vidence Exemplified In tlie History of John B. Gough.’* 
It is chiefly au autobiography; and a most extraordinary 
revelation does it give of human error and misery. Tlio 
autlior has evidently regarded it as a sacred duty to 
expose every circumstance in his career as a sot, iu order ■ 
to tell uiion the nnliappy beings who are still under the 
bondage fnitn whicit ho is emancipated. There is much 
eloquence in the volume; and, what is more surprising, 
ben; is much naturalness and affecting simplicity. IVe 
therefore recommend it even to those who merely road 
for amusement, or with the general desire of studying 
the features of our common nature. * 

Gougli was the son of an English prirate>soluier, and 
came to America, at twelve years of age, in the service 
of an emigrant family, who undertook the care of him. 
In consequence of dissatisfaction with his treatment in 
this family, he found himself, at fourteen, a friendless 
adventurer in the streets of New York, with half-a-crown 
in liis pocket. He got employment as an errand-boy; 
and iiy and by his mother and sister canio from Englarui 
to join him. Tlie mother, however, who was an excel¬ 
lent person, soon after diedj the sister went to a trade 
in anotlicr city ;■ and the poor youth was once more alone 
in the. world. It is easy to see that, with an ardent 
tcmiwranicnt' and some lively talents, Gough was ex¬ 
posed, in such circumstances, to great danger. It is 
certainly not surprising that, when he attained manhood, 
his original motal impressions were obliterated, .and he 
was bcvonie a person of reckless life. Possessing a good 
voice for singing, and a power of telling comic stories, 
he was tempted into the society of tlioughtless young 
men, who taught him to drink. Then ambition led him 
to forsake his trade as a bookbinder fur the stage $ but 
meeting only with disappointment, he rcturnedsto work. 
Still, he was restless and unsteady. At about twenty 
years of age we find him engaged in a fishing adventure 
in tho' bay of Cbale'ur j and soon after ho married tlie 
sister of tlie owner of the vessel. Before this time King 
Alcohol had marked him as one of his most devoted 
subjects. 

At Newburyport, wlnrc he set up house as a nuuried 
man, he for a attic wliile maintained an effort at re¬ 
formation. • I recommenced,' says he, * attending a 
place of worship, and for a slnurt time I attended tl»e 
Rev. Mr Catnpbril’i church, bjjlwhoiu, as well as by 
several of hit members, I w'as treated with much Chris¬ 
tian kindness. I was often invited to Mr CampbcH’s 
bouse, as wellks to those of some of his hearers, and it 
seemed as if a favourable tuning-point or crisif hi my 
fortunes bad arrived. Mr Cunpb^ was good enough 
to manifest a ^ry great interest in inv wrifare, and 
frequehtiy expr^sed a hope that 1 should he enabled, 
altliOHgii late in ife,’ to obtoin an educatioti. And tliis 1 
might have ad^ufiMfUSd not my evil ggnios prevented 


m 
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my makmglany efflirts to obtain so dgsfrable an end. 
My ^ire lor strong liqvdhi and com^ny seem^ ift 
present an insnperabTebamer against.all impronroment; 
and, afto a few weeks, evmy. aspiratioff after better 
thin^ had ceased, every bun of promised jspaifurt was 
crashed. Again I graved ‘he Spirit whKSI had been i 
! fttrivug With my spiritp and ere long becatne 6ven mote, I 
addicted to the use of tlie infenial draughts wLioli hod 
already wrought mo so mudi wo than at annprevioas 
period of my existence. 

• And now my circumstances began to lie 
indeed. In vain were all my efiforts to obtain vfrorg'-, 
and at last I becami |80 reduced, that at times I did not 
know, when one meal was ended, where on the faeS*Qf 
the bruiul earth I should flt^ another. Purthcr mortifi- 
hatiou awaited me, and by slow degrees 1 became aware 
>of it. '['be young men witli whom I had associated .in 
b.ar-rooms and parlours, and who wore a little better i 
clothing tlian I could afford to pat on, ono after iinutbcr ‘ 
began to drop luy acqnaintanco. If I walked in tlie 
public streets, I too quickly perceived tlie cd l look, 
the averted eye, the Imlf-recognition} aDd,.to a s&>"stive 
spirit such as t possessed, such treatment was alrhust 
past endurance. To add to the mortification caused 
by such treatment, it happened that those tirhooliad 
laughed the loudest at my songs and stories, and who 
had been social enough with me in tho bar-ruuin. were 
the very individuals who seemed most ashamed of my 
acquaintance. 1 Iblt that 1 was shunned by tlie respect¬ 
able portion of the community also; and once on asking 
a lad to BCcorap.any me in a walk, he informed me that 
Ills father had cautioned him against associating with 
m<^ This was a cutting reproof, and 1 felt it more 
(Uvply than words can* express. And omld I wonder 
at it? No. Although I may have used bitter words 
against that parent, my conscience told me that he liad 
done iio iiioK than ilia duty, in preventing his son being , 
influenced my dissipated habits. UIi bow often 
have I lain down»and bitterly rcnie'inbered man^ who 
had hailed my arrival in their company as a joyous 
event I Then plaudits would ring in roy ears, and peals*, 
of biughtcr ring again in my deserted chamber; then 
would succeed stillness, only broken by the beatingso^ 
my agonised heart, which felt tliat the glosso^issfiifXfSr" 
tability had worn olf, and exposed my thre^Bore condi¬ 
tion. 'I'o drown these reflections, I wgind drink, not 
from love of tlic taste of tlie liquor, biit to become so 
stupiimd fly ite fumes as to steep my sorrows in n half¬ 
oblivion ; anil from this miserable stupor I would wake 
to a fuller consciousness of my situation, and again 
would I banish niy reflections by liquor.’ *• ! 

A kind-hearted countryman not only succoured Mm I 
in his extremity, but set him up in busltlbss. Brink, j 
however, brought him to ruin in five months. 'The 
details whlbb he gives of his habits surprises us; for ih 
is uncomraoa'for tbe young in our own countrj? to keep 
Bquoc constantly bes^e tiiem in ordqr to niaiiitun an 
enduryig vitoxication. * To what shifts,’ he says, ‘ was 
1 redact in order to conceal my habit of using intoxi¬ 
cating drinks! Frequently have I taken a pitcher, with 
a pint of new ram iu it, purchased at some obscure , 
groggery, and put about one-tliird as much water as 
there was spirit in it at the town-pump, in the market 


and for days and days together it would be my only 
beverage. In consequence of this haBitJL woma^j^ 
quently fall asleep,*or, if awake, be in so half-^j^ld-JSe^ 
state, that work or exertion bf any kind was quite out ^ 
of tlie question; and after an indmgencainthis practice ^ 
for some time, I was (impelled to remain at home from 
sheer inability to eiiftt on aotive duty. * 1 grew of 
course poorer and podter, and my days drag^ wearily 
on. At times I almost wished that my life and ite 
miseries would close.’ 

His wife having left him temporarily one morning on 
a visit, Gough, finding'his home somewhat lonely, com* 
menced driul^g at a gallon of West India ram yhich*| 
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he had in llitf hojise. ‘ AUhonRh the mori^ng,’ says he, 
i.wat not far tdviiHMd, I sat.Uown intendPng to do no¬ 
thing until diimer-timo. i conid not sit alone vithoat 
rum. and .1 drank glass after glass until 1 beeanie so 
stupifled, that I was compelled to lie down on the Ijctl, 
■where 1 sort} fell asleep. When I awoke, it waa late in 
tho afternoon, and then, as 1 iiersuaded myself, too late 
' to make a bad day’s -work good. I invited a neighbour, 
who, lik^ niycadf, was a man of intemperate habits, to 
spend the evening with me. He came, and we sat down 
to our rum, and drank together freely until late that 
iitgld,"wlien he staggered homo; and so intoxicated %vas 

I, tliat in rauvin!J[ to go to bed, Ifell over the table, 
Wk’ro a lamp, and lay on tbe floor w>r some time unable 
to rise. At last I miinaged to get to bed; but oh! I 
did not sleep, for the drnnll'ard never knows tlic bless- ^ 
ings of undisinrlual n-pose. I awoke in the niglit witnj 
afaging thirst. My mouth was parciied, and niy throat* 
WHS burning; and I anxiously groped about the room, 
trying to lind more rum, in which I souglit td quench 
niy drcadfid thirst. No sooner ■»■!» one drauglit taken 
than the hori-ible dry feeling returned; and so I went 
nil,, swallowing reiiea'ted gbissfuls of tlic spirit, until at 
last 1 had drained the very last drojf wliieli the jar 
(■oiitainc(<.. lly appetite grew hy what it fed on; and 
ha'^iig a little money iiy me, I witli dilHculty got up, 
made myself look os tidy as possible, and then went out 
to buy more rum, with wliie.h I returned to tlie liouse. 
The f.ict will (icrliaps seem inercdilile, but so it was, 
that I drank spirits eontinuaily without ta.sting a morsel 
of food for the next three days. Tliis rould not last 
long; a constitution of iron strength could not endure 
such treatment, and mine was partially broken dowq by 
previous dissipation. 

‘ 1 liof'aii to experience a feeling hitherto unknown to 
me. After tlio three days’ drinking to wliich I have 
just referred, I felt one night, as I lay on my bed, an 
' awful sense of sumetliing dreadful coming ilpon me. It 
w lu ns if I bad been partially stunned, imd iioa', in an 
interval of conseiousneso, was atioutto liavo tlie fearfbl. 
t liloiv wliie.h liad prostrated we repeated, 'I'herc was”a' 

■ I cr.aving for sleep, sleep—hlessod sleep! Hut my eyelids 
were ns if tliey could not close. Every objeet around 
belield with startling distinctness, and iiiy liearing 
iH^'^fi^toenatiirally acute. Tlieii to tlic siyging and 
roaring in wtj^ars would suddenly succeed a silence so 
awful, tliat the stillness of tlie grave might be 
compared withdt. At other times strange voices would 
whisper unintelligible words, and tlie r^iglftesW noise 
■would make me start like a guilty thing. Hut the 

J. >orriblc burning thirst was insupportable; and to quench 
it, and induce sleep, 1 clutched again and agahi the rum 
bottle, hngg(['l my enemy, and poured the infernal fluid 
dowifl'my parched thro.at. But it was of no use—none. 

1 could not sleep, Tlieii I belhonglit me of tobacco; 
tand, staggering from my bed to a shelf near, witli 
great difllculty I managed to procure a pfpe and some 
matches. 1 enuld not stand ta ligiit the latter, so I lay 
again on the bed, and scraped one against tlK wrdL 1 
began to smoke, and the narcotic leaf produced a stupe¬ 
faction. 1 dozed a little; but feeling a warmth on my 

‘' face, I awoke, and discovered my pillow to bo on fire! 

I had dropped a lighted m.atch on the bed. By a des-’’ 
perate clTort 1 threw tlie pUtow front the •bed, and, too 
exhausted to feel annoyed by the burning fea^iers, I 
sank again into a state of somnolency. How long I^ny 
I do not cxactljr know, biA I was roused ftora my leth- 
fot} V flic imighboars, who, alarini^ by a smell of fire, 

, my room to ascertain tlie cause. When they 

'*1 took me from my lied, the under part of the straw with 
which it was sinfied was smouldering, and in a quartet 
of an hour more must have burat into a flame. - Had 
such been t)be cose, hoi# horribl^ould have been my! 
fate; for it-ii more than probable {>iat, in my half-sense- 
^ less condition, 1 should have been si^'ocated or burned 
to death! liie fright produced,by this accident and 
very narrow escafo in some degree sobered me; but 
J.^vhut I felt more tliiin anything else was the exposure; 


Now, all would be known, and I feared any name wouitl 
become more than ever a byword and a rcproaidi.’ 

,The consequence of this wut was an attack of de¬ 
lirium tremens, the sensations of which lie describes 
with fcarfiil fidelity, lletuming to work as a journey¬ 
man, he endeavoured to indulge in his vice witliout 
cxiiosing himself to tlie world; but with all ids anxiety 
on this point, his habits became notorious, and he sank 
into disrepute and TOverty at the same time; In tlie 
midst of domestic miseries thus produced, his wife and 
surviving child perished. He continued to drink while 
they lay dead in tlio room lieside liini. ‘ Tliere, in the 
room wlierc all who loved me were lying iu the uncdii- 
scious slumber of death, was I gazing, with a maudlin 
melancholy imprinted on my features, on the dead 
forms of those who were flesh of my flesh and bone of 
my bone. Buruig the miserable liours of darkness, 1 
would steal from my lonely bed to the place where my 
dead wife and cliild lay, and in agony of soul pass my 
shaking hand o^r their cold faces, and then return to 
my bed, after a draught of rum, which 1 liad obtained 
and hidden under the pillow of my wretched couch.’ 

Amidst all tliis iiorrible conduct, he contrived to ob¬ 
tain at least occasional employment. We couhi suppose 
that there was something about him that awakened a 
kind interest in tliose around Jiim, notwitlistanding 
every delinquency. Indeed there can be no doubt, 
both from his earlier and his latter life, that there were 
noble natural elements in tliis man; only for the mean¬ 
time cnclinined in debasement by passions to whose 
undivided control be had been exposed in the course of 
a morally-unprotectcJ youtlu The good in him -was 
every now and tlicn eiidc.avuuring to break tlirougli, 
‘Sly cnstoiq,’ lie says, ‘was to repair'to the lowest 
grog-siiops, and there I inigiit usually be found, night 
after iiiglit," telling facetious stories, singing comic 
songs, or turning l^ks upside down, and rending them 
whilst they were moving round, to the great delight 
and wonder cf a set of loafers, wlio supplied me with 
drink in return. Who would have recognised in the 
gibing mountebank, the circle of a laughing, drunken 
crowd, tho son of religions parents—one wlio had been 
(Ipvoted and affectionate not so very long before—^oiic, 
too, wlio had felt and appreciated Hie pleasures wliich 
religion alone can bestow? At times iny former con¬ 
dition would flash across my mind, when, in the midst 
of rfot and revelry, conviction wo^d fasten its quiver¬ 
ing arrow in niy heart, making it bleed again, althoiigli 
1 was forced to hide the wound. And through the 
mists of memory my niothcr’s face would often appear, 
just as it was when I stood by her knee, and ti.stuned to 
lessons of wisdom and giaxiness from her loving lips. I 
would sec her mild reproving face, and seem to hear 
her warning voiiM; and, surrounded by my riotous com¬ 
panions at certain seasons, reason would straggle for 
the tlironc whence she had been driven; and 1 would, 
whilst cfljoying the loud plaudits of sots, 

“ Ree a band thay could not see, 

Wbich beckoned me »wiy,“ * 

Gough was a wretched, broken-do'wn, half-ragged 
outcast, whom all had learned to shun, when one even¬ 
ing, towards the close of 1642, some one tapped his 
shoulder as he walked along the street. He could 
scarcely believe his senses, wiien, turning round, he 
found a person looking kindly upon him—the first time 
such a thing had lianroned for many months. This 
was an emissary of tAperanco, who had marked bis 
miserable state. Gough was, by the winning kindness 
of this person, induced to come to a temperance meet¬ 
ing and sign the pledg^ He fislt at first a sense of 
relief, and a pleasure arising from. the. honest desire to 
keep a good resdurion; but. for a.wo^ his sufferings, 
fbom an enfeebled system, deprived of itf! usual though 
unnatural pabulum, were dreadful. .Eoi^uaately, by riie 
persevering support of the good jp,en s^ojigst whom he 
had fallen, he was preserved from ti^pse. Behold now 
a strange metamorphosis—tho miserable drunken book- 
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ca^s. IIw religious foehngs return; hi* nilrairable in any renihiiaecnues of a ludicrtms nature, but confined 
inherent inornlo it fully evoked; a wonderfdl oratorical kinltsclf to a delineation of the awAl featui»a of intein- 
jiower breaks out in him. Multitudes come Bill of . 

engerness, and hang for hours upon the voice of one I His iVnstrations were marvellously felicitous, and* moit 

wliom. II few weeks aim. nil were nn'xiniis to alnin. Tn nntiv intrniliirvul Vova* aSA _ 


to abandon his original trade. During the two ensuing advantages of education (a fact which none would baue 
years ho lalamred with astonishing activity and sue- guB|M5Ct^); that lie had left England at twelve years 
cess. ‘ From the 15th of May 1843,’ says he, ‘ to the Ist of age; had sufferdi from poverty and want in ^sidr 
of January 1845, 1 travelled more than twelve thousand direst forms; and had felt, when death had robbed him 
miles by land and water; delivered six hundred and five of all who made life dear, "that he was utterly alone. 
public addresses in churches, halls, public buildings, and ‘ft was the most awfiiUy interesting autobiography I ever 
in the open air—one hundred and ten of which were in distcned to. * 

the city of Boston alone; and obtained thirty-one thou- ‘ During that week and the week following Mr Gough 
sand seven hundred and sixty signatives to tho total lcctarcd*to congregated thousands in Philadi^hia; and 
abst^ence pledge.’ It can only bo mcntional to his so fascinated was I by his eloquence, that, with the ex¬ 
honour, that he made one lapse a few months after taking ception of two meetings, I hearo all his addresses. ITie 
the pledge, for ho was the first to announce it himself; excitement was tremendons. To obtiiu anv chancev of 

__1 »-!_ __1_fi!_ __U._ W_ .. . m. • • 


and his contrition appears to have been deep, sincere, 
and effectual. 

Gough is now nmning the career of a popular orator 
in ills own country. A gentleman who went from 
curiosity to hear him at Philadelphia, and was induced 


hearing him, seats were obliged to be procured more 
th.an an hour .and a half before tlic time of cofimeijpe- 
ment. Gallery and pulpit stairs, and aisles, were 
thronged with people of every class. I shall never 
forget the scene at the Chinese Museum, where, on two 


by his eloquence to take the pledge, dcscrilies the ex- occasions, three thousand people paid twenty-five cents 
latcmcnt previous to the orator’s appearanro as exces- for .the privilege of hearing him; and even then, bun- 
sive. Tho scene is a church; and while a little group dreds were unable to obtain admission. Mr Gough 
are pushing through the crowd towards tho pulpit, in- enchained that v-ast audience for two hours by one of 
tense curitwity is expressed to know which is he. At tho most etfective addresses I ever heard. At one mo- 
Icngth a young niau is distinguished. ‘That’s hel’ nieift he convulsed them with merriment, and then, as 


wliispcrs everyiiody to everybody else. * . if by Uio touch of an Jnehanter’s wand, he subdncil 

‘What! that pale thin young man, witji e brown them to tears. It was a wonderful display of his power 
overcoat buttoned closely up to his chin, and looking over the feelings and passions; and yet, withal, there 
so attenuated, that a tolerably persevering gust of wind was so muciv of iiumility, that one 'knew not which 


woiibl have had no difficulty in puffing him to any re¬ 
quired point of the eonipass— f/uti him udiA has swayed 
multitudes by liis oratory—made stroii,g men weep like 
little cliildrcn, and women sob as if their hearts would 
burst I Yes; look at his large expressive eyes—mark ! 

every feature—and you see the stamp of no common .. lawppF— 

man there. The young aiwstle of temperance is tefore music’ a fruitful theme for ridicule—beliolplfsome- 
V ./■ iA. , thing so excessively ludicrous in the diffldode^ whether. 

then Mr Gongli came forward. I had now a better some minic-lovii^ father or mother, as the masical 
ojiportiinitj' of observing him. Ilis face was pale, and young lady ot the family is seated at the piano that 
there iicodod no very serntinising eye to detect on tho the subject is worn to a thread by the constant rongl 
brow of youth furrows which time and trouble hud handling it has experienced. Jsit ours be the attempt 
prematurely ploughed there. His cheeks were very to elicit a little amusement from the ‘ piecqi itself, out 
pale, somewhat sunken, and their muscles were very of which it may be drawn perhaps quite as abundantly. 


most to adinije—tlio nmii or his matter.’ 


AaLYSIS of A PIECE OF MUSIC- 
Novxmsts and essayists have so fr-iquentiy found the 
manner of the performance of what is called a ’ujcgiiHi* 
music’ a fruitful theme fur ridicule—belioldiillf^^e- 
thing so excessively ludicrous in the diffl%<e^ whether. 


prematurely ploughed there. His cheeks were very to elicit a little amusement from the ‘ piecqi itself, out 
pale, somewhat sutikcii, and their muscles were very of which it may be drawn perhaps quite as abundantly, 
uistinctlr marked. Ihc mouth, by far tlie most ex- jjj* pnare kindly manner, than if we were to 


inexpressible sweetness lurked about it A quantity of large class of ilf-usod pqppl^, the piece ijcrfomiers. 
dark liairnearly covered his forehead, yet leaving one ‘Piec^—apt name! there is no such thing as an 
temple hart*, indicating a brain (£ more than ordinary ‘ entire’ in the technology of music—may be classed 
Capacity, lu dress he was extremely simple—plain under tiie heads reprehensible and laudable. Tlic first 
black. Taken altogether, 1 have seldom, at a first we consider, as including all variations or concerted 
glance, felt so lively an interest in any celebrated man piice* upon airs of intrinsic value —more's the pity; 
(and I have many) as I did in Mr Gough. ggeond, Wl otlicr original music, sueli as over- 

• It would bo easv enough to give the of Mr orajbrios, io. WcB, then, we may premise that 

possibility, and I shall not attempt so hopeless a task, tion, as if to beg youitfavour for what is to camd. In- 
To be fliUy appr^ated, he must bo heard. He com- introduction comments with a^coiiple of bang-bai^i*— 
pienced by disclaiming any intention ^ entering on an saving your cars—designed to call attention; and as 
argument, and sud that he shonld mainly depend on tlmy not unfrequently tail of this .effcctf*not uncom- 
facts, the results of his own ex^ence, those of monly they ere made to extend along the first line, by 
others which had fallen under nis notice He tlien ^hich time, in common politeness, you roost fikve been 
described his wn caiwr M an tat^^rate and gj|gn(je^ Xljig extraomnaiy beginning is liiailo to 

drew pictures of sucli temflo power, and yet so truth- „ _ ....a.i i? *i... ..i- i. 

ful, that his hear^slHiddcred as they lUtened to the m ^ u 

•dreadful dotaita • Itojitaintempcranoo had never be- *• ^ kvely character if 

fore appeared in all ftshOTible, startling liideousnesa the same is more or leas vivacious. These pnmaty 
Tha impressions' made by Mr Gongh on his audience coignissiona arc igicceeded by a corny nation of the mMt 
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utorndiugsut^easions of^Stea or**runsfthe car can 
conceive-^of iniich the main obj^t would appear to be 
to make sure that all tjie notes of the piano arc ready 
for circulation. One or t^o Such eruptions follow;(and 
then coiiK^ pause; during which the exhausted player 
and the unfortunate playec are supposed to tnk%wind, 
anticipatory of the diarge which is to come. The in¬ 
troduction then proceeds to cut to pieces the air, which 
is to undergo future unatoniisation throughout the 
twelve pages of the piece; and taking one little bit and 
putting it here, oiid anotiicr and||flKing it there, it is 
jllSr.Jously contrived to convey un impresSion of the 
most x>rofound obscurity, ;uid uncertainty as to what is 
to be the nature, or wliat could possibly be the name,* 
of that air. Thus we analyse the first ftvc doable lineS 
of the first page. The sixth and last most commonly 
combines %n extraordinary evolution—of wliiAi, to an 
unmusical reader, the best idea may bo gathered by 
comikaring it to a very active run up stairs, followed by 
an*equally rapid run down, with two ijpore concussions, 
and three or four notes, whudi leave an impression of va- 
caiflty oS tile car, analogous to that which would be pro¬ 
duced if, in the recitation of some lines of poetry, three 
or four words of the concluding line should be rciieatcd, 
and the last few wonls ncecssary to complete rhythm 
and rhyme left out. As might perimps be anticipated, 
tile object of this curious conclusion to the introdiictioii 
is to work up the cariosity of tlie hearer to that pitch 
of excitement which will make him most delightcfl t<> 
welcome the air as sometliingVhieli, after so much of 
the execrable, shall at least be tolerable. 

Then comes the air, so soon to be cruelly victimiscil. 
It is the conception of some master-mind ;1and its sweet 
notes, its simple chords, and its unafTceAd grace, one 

would suppose would touch the hard heart - 

variation composer. No; never did sacrifleial knire 
plunge more ruthlessly into the heart of an innocent 
ig|x^id-crowned victim, than does the scalpel of the 
comff^iti^ivc into this unfortunate .air. Why are nut 
bad airs s^l^^d to be niaugied and deformed—a pro¬ 
ceeding whicir^vould bo perfectly justifiabic and laud¬ 
able? The answer is, it is a grain of gold jjjonc which 
can overspread a wire of baser metal, ^nd give it its 
lustre fur hundreds of yards in length. 

Then wc come to ‘ the variationsso called, {lorhaps, 
because thw diiier us much as possible from the ori- 
gimft air. The peculiarity about this, which' forms the 
priucip.al portion of the piece, consists' in the ititliless 
manner in which all the most beautiful parts of the air 
are slieud up. Thus, if the Jiicce consists of a series of 
variations upon the air of ‘ Aulil Lang Byne,’ the first 
line,** Should auld acquaintance be forgot,’ will oe dealt 
with in this manner:—‘ Should,’ and its corresponding 
note in tiic.oir, will be placed first at the beginning, 
then at the middle, and then ut the end of a series 8f 
such runs up and downstairs as were before menticined; 
and after having been shnttldbocked thronglf many n 
bar, wih be cost aside, to give place to a novel supces- 
sjf v^i tlie same, or simiiar manoeuvres, to be play^ off 
* aulJ—acquaintanco—^be—^fifrgok’ The dianecs 
ar^lfwenty to one if tlie jast variaUon will not prove a 
relentless massacre of the air entire, ingeniously eSbeted 
by some alteration of its nioasnre, of b^ a reSet of the 
same notes with the Iqterpositicn of a fotv v6ty Original 
ones lnto*i set of quadrilles, oua w'alta, or a polk^ Or 
some such other indicate composition. Bdt the piece of 
music has its end. long and tedious as it may be. The 
finale comes at,lepgtli to clow the scene, and com¬ 
mences by the performauce of the air in its uniuu* 
tilated ptoiMTtions, which must be looked upon merely 
os ((placebo for tlia^which is to coma* Then succetd 


fresh Bcamperings up and down—_we mean along the 


by a profusion of shflk^, unquestionably iUiistrativ^ of 
the porlect heartiness of the welcome of such an * auld- 
lang-syiie’ friend; while ‘never brought to mind’ is 
given with dreadful jiathos, as if, at the bare supimsi- 
tioii of such an event, the entire bo<iy of t) e instrument 
were falling into convulsions. And thus to the melan¬ 
choly end of the song; until its metamorphosis is so 
complete, that, to tlie brat of our conceptions, were its 
venerable old composer to awake from the tomb, agd 
beiiold his unhappy offspring in its new clothbs, there 
could scarcely be a possibility of his recognising it. 

To Us by far the most amusing, as weU as the most 
welcome portion of the piece, is that which forhis its 
absolute conclusion. The great fun here seems to be 
just this—that you arc to iw continually deceived as to 
tlie downright ifod of all. Long before ever the last page 
is cxcentcd, one would be ready to swear that the it hole 
was done; yet just as your mind is mode up about it, 
there cnnicS a surprising explosion, which undoes all 
that had been done before. Then you are carried’over 
the same ground again. Surely here we are ut last at 
the terminus? Vain is the hope I You turn away in 
despair, out of which notliing can arouse you but the 
thunder of the actual end, which seems us if the pimio 
hail lieon stuffed with gunpowder, and set light to—an 
explosion which is followed by tlie lliial prolonged growl 
of tile weary bass, as it goes back to a state of rest. 

To be serious. What, in the abstract, can be more 
absurd tliaii such a composition as that wc have been 
analysing-|SUcccs8lbl only in this, that it mutilaU’s the 
beauty, and destroys the stern, solemn, and venerable 
.aspect of otir national airs ? What can be greater tliuii 
the folly of cutting to pieces such airs as * Anld Robin 
Gray,’ * Scots wha Iiae wi’ Wallace bled,’ ‘Rule Bri¬ 
tannia,’ ‘ Go^ save tlie Queen,’ ‘ Of a noble race was 
Slicnkyn’—preserving only enough of tlioir peculia¬ 
rities to render them oucasioiially recognisable, if so 
mucli, and converting alike the most grave, mournful, 
Sind touching airs with those wiiosc associations and 
antiquity entitle them to our regard and respect, into 
such harlequinades as quadrilles and waltzes ? It is as 
if a modern upholsterer were to trick ou t with the gay 
decorations of our time the sober and majestic grandeur 
of some gray old castle. 

Siicli is a species of caricature upon the original airs, 
which, if it applied equally to the words, no person 
would fail to condemn. And wlio will tell mu that the 
words, either for their beauty or appropriateness, arc 
entitled to more respect than tlie music which conveys 
and animates them ? 

There is a rage in the present time for liunting up 
the very noblest of our airs, and transmuting tiiem, with 
the adoition of a large quantity of alloy, into quadrilles 
and polkas; and tiiousands of giddy feet dance to mro- 
dies of that music whicli, at another epoch, the 
courage of our ancestors, and kindled tlieir valour on 
the Held of battle. 

1 could almost wish that the pibroch and harp hod 
been silent, rather than that their outpourings, at the 
most solemn and pathetic seasons, shoulil txi mimicked 
in the polka, the waltz, or the quadrille. 

Of the national music of our sister conhtry we say 
nothing, but that ftic airs Seem principidly made to be 
danced to, and that ^ghiitira aad buryinga appear to bb 
regarded in such a fbimy ligbt, as to divM tis qf much 
of our bity when we ^nold thetn deverly dissected 
undei^ t«e ssperienoed handa bf some of our modem 
edinposers. , 

As all refSrinatlons are wiwks of time, we lay down 
our pen without Any over-saiifftune expectation of, in 
out d^, witoesslng such a revolatiSn entirely aucoma 
plished as t. at the class of^oiu^sjtions we have 
Shortly criticised shall he no in existenra. Pos- 
terit;^ will look back upon them as amongst the follies 
and infirmities of our period, and perhaps some bi- 
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king over a fm of our back 
r effort and say, and perhaps 
him, that here wak another 
I time. jBk.- 


(5EOLOOICAL CONNECTION OF BRITAIN ] 
AND FRANCE. 

It has long been a favourite subject of speculation 
wlK'ilier the islancl of Great Britain was not rurmerly a 
part of contiiientid Europe, the juhetion Iwing at what 
I is now tlie Straits of Dover; in other words, whether 
' Ii'raiipo and Kiigliind w'erc not conjo{nc<l by a narrow 
I isthmus, just at Africa is united to Asip by the isthmus 
of Sue/, or North atid South America by the isUiraus 
of I’aniima. 'I'liis opinion, startling to those little ac- 
quaintisi with ij^eologtcat phenotnona, was entertained 
, by Volseus, Niger, llonoratns, tiie Fretwh poet Bavtas, 
j ami ly' several of our own early writers, iis .lolin Twin, 

I Dr Uicliard White, and Richard Vcrstejpin. So late 
' as 1753, a Society at Amiens made it ilie subject of 
a pri/.e essay, whirlr was gained by the pliilosopher 
! Dcsniarest, tlieii beginning to attract attention by his 
: talent and ingenuity. The latter founded his argn- 
I incuts chictiy on tlic identity of composition of the 
1 cliffs on tlio opiMisitc sides cif the strait—on a submarine 
■ riflge wliich extends from Folkestone to Boulogne, at a 
of only fourteen feet at low water—and on the 
j identity of tlie noxious animals in England and France, 

I wliieh could not of themselves liavc crossed tho existing 
, eiiaimel, and wliieh coulil never have been introduced 
I by ninii. Tlio demolition of the isthmus he attributed 
I to till' proiioiidcrating violenctT of tiic oceallic current ; 
i from flu; north, and to a slight elevation of tliC Ger- 
j man Ocean above the waters of tlic English Oiiunnel. 

• Dcsmarcst’.s views arc generally entertained by modern 
! geologists, and, among others, by Mr Lyell, who ob¬ 
serves—‘Itwill hanlly Is!dispuled thatthe*<K’ean might 
liava effeeted .a breach through Die land—wliieh in all 
jirobabihty once united oiir e.onntry to tho continent—in 
the same manner as it now gradually forces a passage 
Dirough rocks of the sain(> miticral composition, andl 
ofleii many hundred feet liigh, upon oar own coast.’ It is 
not to add .any new argument in support of tliis tlicory 
that we now dirw't attention to tlie subject—for we 
iK'lievft most geologists ate at one as to Die former 
I union of the two.countries—hut to draw attention to 
Die views and argiiiiieiits t>f Uicliard Verstegan, which 
acre piililislied two hundred and forty years ago, and 
from which, one would think, Dtismarest has borrowed 
every tiling of value in iiis fadebrated Prize Essay. Ver- 
! Stegall’s opinions are given in the fourtli chapter of his 
‘Restitution of Deeaycd Intelligence in Antiquities, 
concerning tlie most noble and renowned English Na¬ 
tion’—a rare and cnrioiis volume of considerablcwncrit, 
dedicated ii> James I. of Great Britain. VVe shall here 
extract his priiioip.tl arguments, nietely modernising 
the orthograjiliy, so as to render them more readily in- 
teiligihle to tho ordinary reader. 

Referring to the gniat reseiiihlanee between the cliffs 
of Dover on the one side of the Clwnnel, and of Boulogne 
on the otiicr, lie justly observes that tlioy arc both of 
one kind of substance; ‘that is, of chalk and flint, the 
sides of lioth towards tho sea plainly lijitiearing to be 
broken off from .some mqro of the same stuff or matter 
that it hath some time by nature been fastened, unto; 
tho length of the said clifib along the sea-sliorc being on 
the one side answerable in effect to Die length of tho 
very like on the other side, and the distance between 
both not exceeding tweniy-four English mUus, aA nit 
great arguments to prove a coi^unctdon in time long 
past to have been iietwcen these two countries, whereby 
nieii did pass on fltr land flrom the oft'e unto tbO other, 
at it were ov'cr a bfegc nr isthmus of land, being alto- 
*gethcr of chalk (UKniigiiwiiid containing in lengUi about 
the number of miles before specified, amf in breadth 
some six English miles or thereabouts; whereby our 
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Muntry was lien no^lsland, but a peninsula, being thuiL 
fixed unto the main continenlof the wortf. • 

‘Some may here object that other hilly p^rts of cliffs 
of the sea-shore are in many otiier places seen to bo 
brolftn away, as steep and as striflght dovyx as these 
here spoken of; which I confess to be true, and there¬ 
unto dp answer, that it is a plain ^gn that the violence 
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betieiith at tho bottom, that the upper part, for Vant of 
under-propping, hath fallen down. And, moreover, where 
it also is found that inland rocks or hills are seen to 
have bad some part of them broken away, as I have 
observed in^passing Alps and other mountains, 
may well lie thought lo have proceeded, in old tlmi^hy 
occasion of earthquakes; buMne breaches found in rocks 
!iA> never seen to pass all along in any sort of evenness, 
kut here and there without any kind of course or order. 
Besides, they are forme<l craggy by nature, or the wind 
and tiie ¥ain having long since beaten away*the earth 
from them, may thus Iiave left them to appear the very 
true anatomies of themselves. 

‘It is furtlier to be noted, that in our ancient iqp- 
guage the cut offaor broken mountains on the sea-sides 
arc more rightty and properly called cliffS, thag by tho 
name of rocks or liills, tiiat appellation being more 
fitting unto the inland mountains ; but Die name of cliff, 
coming from oiir verb to cleave, is unto these more aptly 
given, for that they seem unto our view as cleft or 
cloven from the part that some time belonged unto 
them; and albeit (as I said before) many cliffs are in 
many places of the sea-shore to be seen, as well as at 
Dover, yet are they not snen so to be answered and 
corresponded unto by others riglit over against them, 
nor to Ix! ofsucli ncarnedl, and such setf-matter or sub¬ 
stance, as these have here been shown to be. This 
conjuncture to Inave rcm.'iincd for some space after the 
great and ^neral deluge, and Die breach and separation 
of England frpm Fram/i by the said deluge not to have 
been eausai, is by sundry reasons to be proved.’ 

Our author lierc proceeds to show that tho Ncthcr- 
hands and a^oiniiig low conntrics formed, at no very 
distant period, tiie bottom of the oce.ui; in oDicr wurd.s, 
tluit the German Sea then extended over a eftnsider 

portion of tho present continent of Enrojie. _ 

tills is abundantly cvideiiceil by the geiiertd<4Iatiies8 of 
the country; by tlic nature of the soil, Jniic.h is, to a 
great depth, an admixture of sand, gi'UTO, and otlicr ' 
oceniiic ssiln a^ by tlie fossil remains found far in¬ 
land, such ns beds of shells in the undisturbed pu.siti<)ii 
of tiieir growtli,’ Die skeletons of large cctacca, ani^ 
otlier marine c.\uvia'. Those shells, he maintains, could | 
not have lieon iirought together by the dtjjjige, wliicli j 
was’ a temporary and violent cataclpm, and wSuld 
conseqSeiiDy li.ive deposited in a confuseil and lirokcn 
manner; but must have grown and increased in nitu fiir 
many ceuturktl after tiie flood, and ultimately have 
been deserted by a quitt and gradual ‘recession of the 
sea. ‘ An apparent reason,’ ho continues, ‘ must then 
be sought how it hntli Como to pass that tlicse Netlier- 
lands, having been se.a, have become to be land; and if 
so be that this question were moved of sunli parts only 
ol*thesc countries ns Holland and Zealand, and, their 
confines, which may, by Die sea’s inundation (as before 
iiath l>eci|said), Jusily besdrowned and made sea again, 
it mil'll^ the ordinary answer that the sea doth 
often gain in one place and lose* in another, soop^Mig; 
solved. But speakinji of these parts of FlOhders 
Brabant, which having been^ea, and being bdCbsne 
land, can no more, by any inundation, be made sea 
again; Diis, I say, requiretli an imminentfreason to be 
sought for, Die which eoimot Iw found but in Die breakr 
ing of Um Germiui Oefon through tint it^mus or 
narrow passage of land which once conjoined England 
to France, by which only means the sea, finding out n 
new- course, all the even parts of the Netherlands having 
(as is siforesoid) before been sea, becodio eftsoons dry 
i^d { oven as by common experience we see that watery 
or nooiish grouwlB are draiued dry.,when an issue n|iy 
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bo found tollei^ awft^ tbe voter tf some tiwcr channel, 
*po(*, or j-ivcrfj An'4 even^po, in like mannlr, this breach 
in our isthmus being once made, and the sea having been I 
before tl>c said breaclViSom^hat lower on the west side j 
thereof than on the east' side, the course of the VHtcr, 
by a natlfhil readiness, taking scope down through this 
new channel (which before was only a kind of gulf, as is 
the Red Sea) towanM the most huge western* ocean, 
the greater divider of Europe and Africa fironi the late- 
found America, it did without all doubt work this great 
effect j and no way is there else to be found or imagined 
Vhereby these seas might be drained or drawn away, 
to make these former shallow pliucs to appear and be- 
’l!C>;j.e dry land, but only by this 'Cay and coTirse. 

‘ That the sea on the weft side of the said istl)mus was 
lower t]^n the sen on the east side thereof, is, besiduf. 
this great work thereby wrought, to be judged by tl^ 
sundry flats ar.d shallows on the cast side, as well on | 
the cnos^ of England as of Flanders; yea, ,| 0 ne in a 
manner lying between Dover and Calais, of about three 
English miles in length, of some called our Lady’s Land; 
.md contrariwise on the west side, no such flats at all 
t(f be found, whereby may well gathered, that as 
the land under the sea K>maincth on the one side lower 
than oitthe ofber, so accordingly did the sen also. It 
is, moreover, to be judged by the very present course of 
the sea, for it is observed that tbe current of the water 
is more swift down the channel towards the west, than 
from the west unto the eastold shippers of the Nether¬ 
lands affirming that they have noted the voyage from 
Holland to Spain to be shorter by a day and a-halfs 
soiling than the voyage from* Spain to Holland. That 
seas are different in height one from the other, even in 
places where they have but narrow separations of land 
between them, is very manifest; ns in the case of tbe 
lied Sea and the Mediterranean—^the former being many 
feet higher than the latter. , 

‘Anotocr reason there is that this separation hath 
been mm\c since the flood, which u also Wy consider¬ 
able ; and that is, that the patriarcli Noah, having had 
with him in the ark all sorts of beasts (all else licsidcs 
throughout the whole world being destroyed), tliese, then, 
^Milte r the Howl being put forth of the ark to increase 
''Vt%-;.^gUiply, did afterward in time disperse themselves 
over airiiirts of the continent or mainland; but long 
after it couK^ot be before the ravenous wolf had made 
his kind nature known unto man, and therefore no man, 
unless he'were road, would ever transport «r that race, 
for the goodness of that breed, out of tllb continent into 
any isles; no mote than men will ever carry foxes 
'\thougii they be less damageable) out of our continent 
into the Isle of Wight. But out isle, as is afurcsiiid, 
cuntinuingS’.iince tlie flood fastened by nature to tlie 
groat continent, these wicked beasts did of theipselves 
p.-yss over; and if any should object iliat Knglaiid hath 
no wolves in it, they may be answered, that Scotland 
being thcrcwitli conjoined^ hidh very many, and so 
Englimd itself some time nxso nad, until such time as 
King Edgar took order for the destroying W them 
throughout the whole realm. 

‘ But now, whether this breach of tills our isthmus were 
caused by some great eartbqwkc, whereby the sea, flyt 
breaking through, might afterward by^littlc and litUe 
enlarge her passage, or whether it vefd cut by the la¬ 
bour of mao, in regard of commodity oy thar passage,, 
or^ether the inhabitants of the one side or tim otiior, 
h^^wlcasiqp of war, did cut it, 1]>ereby to be seq^ues- 
tesB^ and freed from their enemi^ must needs remain 
altogether uncertain; hifi that our isle hath been con¬ 
tinent to Fnyice, and that since the deluge; hath here 
been shown; imd although not out of toe, writings of 
old autliws, yet evident »f\sone and iflkrkable fle- 
munstratlSns, such os well in tl^s case fte'to be allowed 
for sufficient authors; yea, and tofit'before such as 
might perhaps deliver us some subh report upon sopie 
other’s hearsay, gnd want suchadue-proofs os here have 
bceu alleged to eonflrm it And no marvel is it that 
in old autiiors no relation of this is found, considering 
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that they must be very old that hereof must make men- j 
Uon; yea, toey must have been such as in those times 
must have lived about these parts, or had good means I 
from these parts tM^avo understood it; both wl^ieh, ! 
considering tiiose sd^pay ancient ages, and the want of 
knowledge of letterrlfcnerally of all people "in these 
parts of Europe, cannot possibly be expected.’ ' 

Bttch are the arguments of old Verstegan; and, con- i 
sfdering the state of science at the period when be wrote, I 
one cannot help giving him the ejfcdit of extroordinnry , 
ingenuity and knowMge. After the lapse of. a cen- 
tniy and a half, Desmarest only followed in bis foot¬ 
steps ; and modem geologists, with all their additional 
facilities, can add but few if any facts of importiiqcc to 
those advanced by tbe restorer of * Decayed Intelligence.’ 

It is true that the cause which be assigns tor tiic emer¬ 
gence of toe Netherlands, even if it ha<l existence, would 
only partially account for the result. We must seek for 
the main cause^of this phenomenon in that gradual up- 
Itgaval of the European continent which is so abnn^antly 
demonstrated by the raised be.acbcs found all along the 
shores of our own island, as well as those of Scandinavia, 
France, and Portugal. But dismissing altogether the 
argument drawn from this source, we have still in Vors- 
tegan every item of evidence which others have adduced 
to prove the former geological union of England and 
France, llecent soundings have shown that the (Icr- 
man Ocean gradually becomes more sh.allow toward 
tbe Straits of Dover, till it reaches a mininumi of some« 
sixteen or eighteen fathoms; and that so soon as the 
Straits are passed, the English Clmnncl gradually 
deepens towar<l8 the west, so that the narrow cliaiinel 
Iwtwcen Dover and Ctdois may be said still to part two 
great seas* Wc have #vidence, too, that the cliffs on i 
each side are yet subject to a considerable waste—an ] 
estimate eff which may bo formed from the fact, that ; 
those at Folkestone have, within the memory of per- j 
sons living, been washed away to the extent of’tcn rods. I 
These, and r few similar minutio:, wliich tend to ecr- j 
roborate the opinions of Verstegan, are all tliat can bo ( 
gathered from recent sources; so that to him may Iks I 
fairly ascribed tbe honour of attempting, on pliilo- ' 
•sopbical grounds, to demonstrate that at one time ‘our 
country was no island, but a iseniiisula fixed unto tlie 
main continent of the world.’ 

STORIES AND TRANSLATIONS FROM TASSa 
II.—onoanno akd aiLmreis. 

Thk story of Odcardo and Oildippe gives a pleasing 
picture of wedded love, which will make it not inappro¬ 
priately follow the iqiisodc of Olindo and Sophroiiio. 
Gildippe is one of tliose warlike heroines in which 
Tasso seems so mnch to d^ight, and which, tbougli a 
little iiepngnant to onr modern ideas of woman’s sphere 
and clxaracter, are yet quite in accordance with tlie 
age depicted in the poem. At the period of the Holy 
Wars, when old age quitted the peaceful fireside for 
too tumult of battie, and even childhood left its sports 
to follow arms,* it was not surpriBing tliat woman 
should forget her weakness in the general enthnsiasm. 
And surely, if anything could justifiably' allure a wo¬ 
man from the sbeno of her quiet domestic virtues to a 
life of warfare, it would be the high and holy motive 
of conjugal love. Tlicrefore Gildippe. seems feminine 

* A Franeh boy, «f the ago of twolva, sciwsd irttk enthnolinm, 
travelled through Franco In, wc boUevo, the reign vf St Loui!!, do- 
olotlnS tliat Uio Holy Sopulohre could only be won by obildtvn, 
and that be waa aont to mmmand the infantile, army. Such wao 
tbefonatlclnn nl the time, that numbers of the tiobiUty sent forth 
their children on this wild exploit. The^wr young croaturca 
wandered throngh Eotopc, ashing at each IKwn ' If tbia was Jerii- 
salemt* Many of them perished nsie^^nir, immo wnO ehlp- 
wreckod in tbiTMoilltorranoan, and none ever reached tbe Holy 
City. 
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and loveable, even iu the midst of war and carnam j in 
tifis cxcelliiig even the noble and beantiM Clorinda. 

The episode of Gildippe and Odoardo extends over 

the whole pwm.. Taaso takes it up at intervals, and ___ __ 

then relinquishes it for the hiatory of some more pro- T»seek hUdenroooiu'iiiiu'iiiu^now; • 

minent character. The first time the poet alludes 

to this faithful pair, is when he is enumeratini? the And,“i » 

chieftains of the allied army before Jerusalem. Heims A wwfnre new and stmngo they now essay 

been recounting the names of tiie Lombard generals, * Thisgoneroua and loTo-uniod pair; ’ , 

and bursts forth thus: ‘Oh Gildippe aud Odoarifo, Ewhone,of iwlfregardlens,strivesalway 

wedded lovewi whither do ye begullemy muse, already . 

wearied with enumerating so many glorious names? Tlio blows that menoevd her Mwoithcni; * 

Oh tender pair, united in battle as in marriHge-houds, Ho, otnUng round, defends her with his sbteia, # 

death only can have power to separate you I’ 'Tasso ■WiUtoshisUfsiofliatfondoauhatoyieid. 

then continues picture of loving union throws a'cliarm overllvcn 

• isloro'adoarschml what icsmn to not taught? the horrors of the battie-fitld. ‘While these twain 

There learotiiildlpiw warrior brave to bo; %Aade fierce havoc among the I’ersians,* contieucs tlio 

Their u"oe cuTwined, Lng ou one destiny. “"'""B tl*0 

No blow could fail on one, that woimdod not Christians. Death followed wherever his tall charger 

Tile other, aufihring in fond syropathys was see). Happy tho Frank who was sldin by his 

,Ono being striiok, tho other seems to langiiWi: weapon, and not trodden Under his horse's fcet!’ Gil- 

One jwure forth blood, tho other tears of wiguisb. dippe alone dared to opposc the barbarian monarch. 

After this pleasing description of their jwrfect union, ‘ She struck him where the diadem on his helmet gleaiyed 
the loving pair arc not again iiicntionod until tho ninth in purple and gsld; and the haughty head was forced 
canto, when Gildippe appears in the battle with Soli- to bend. 'The Pagan king, in rago and fury, Returned 
man. {>hc meets with Clorinda, and the two Amazons— the blow, and tho Amazon fell senseless; but her faith- 
I’ngan and Cliristiau—try theis prowess in single com- ful husband supporM her in her seat. Fortune favoured 
bat, until G uelpli, a German leader, comes to tlic succour them, or perchance the king respected her courag^ for 
of Gildippe. Tasso is again silent as to the fortune of ' ' ’ 

tlicsc wedded lovers, until the last canto, when ho dc- 
scrilxis the concluding and victorious assault of the Cru- 


And others, whoso bright names the 

Bv ftlctBr <1s>ffnvs& linn AWAMaMIkt. ajlA.>.lAaar > ^ 


resist translating them:— * 

Great was tho sight, and wondrous to behold, 

IVhenfoeu to fnco tho npixisiug omiies come. 

Banged In long oi^cr stood tho s<iiudn>ns bidd, 
lioiuly for the assauit, athirst for fume; 

In tho fren wind waved every banner's fold, 

And tail 1(11110101 nodded over casques of dame; 

Jewi’is, devices ricli, gold vestures, shone. 

And bright stool darted liglitiiiiigs in the sun. r 

The multitude of spears on either side 
M.ake both tho armies like deiiso forests seem; 

Esi-h Innoo is laid in rest, each tiow-string triul; 

Tho slings aro made, the quivering Javelins gleam. 

>Vhile each proud chargor scents the battle wide. 

And seconds its bold master's glory-dream; 

Neighing, it paws the ground in noble he; 

Thu swelling nostrils breathe out smoke and liro. 

Beautiful in its horror is the sight, 

I'rum all its fearfulncss iu rapture born; 

Kviiii the loud, harsh tnimiiets give delight 
To the gluii eat—even the wild-ringing bom; 

Tho rUristian hands, tbongli fewer, seem more bright 
111 dress and aniiour, whivli tbeir ranks adorn; 

Olearct their warlike slurUl-vuinsl trumiwts sound.. 

Mure gaily flash their weapons fair around. 

Their trumpets give the signal; loud replica 
From forth the Pagan army wild resound; 

Tho P'ranks, with bonded knees and rovorent eyes. 

In deep contrition kiss tho holy ground; 

The space that Hwlxt the two ranged armies lies 
Grows less, then vanishes Together boimd 

Ill deadly oonSiot, now both wii)gs engage, 

Aud the front troops press on with equal rage. 

What noble hand now struck the foreinest blow, * 

And deathless honour from tho victor,v gained? 

’Twas thine, Gflilippe, thine, which laid idl low 
Tlu‘ prond Ilyreomis, who in Orraus reigned: 

Bnoh glory Heaven, oll-soeing, did bestow 
Upon a woman’s band. The dart romalned 

Within Hyreauus'breast; he, dying, gavii 

Praise to tho hand that sent him to the grave. , 

The bard then goes on toidate how his fearless heroine 
slow otlier chief^s at the Pagan army—TossItO, Ar- 
.taxerxes, Alarcu&a; particoluising tho manner of 
their death. Thw stomas Iro pass over, and proceed 
to the next, ’ » 


Oh, fair Gildippe! Odoardo true I 
Your noblo deeds and yonr most bitter fate. 

As far ns tlieso my 'fuseau rhymes lan do, 

1 , insa hlranger's tongue, will cimseoruto; 

Tiiat every iigo may fondly point to yon, 

Aiid^iiur tried lovo and . alour eciebrate; 

And every loVmg heart in after years 
lledew my mournful song with pitying tears. 

Gildippe spurred her courser where the Sultan Soli- 
nian was ctirrying death and slaugliter airioog 
Cliristian brethren. She wounded him, and 
fell to tlic ground. He, recognising hcr,,^led her 
opprobrious names. ‘ Better would it ^|fttor thee, di, 
vile woman! * he cried, ‘ did thou use thAnucdlc and the 
spuidlo, thiln t^c sword and spear.’ * 

lie ceased, and by unrighteous fury driven, 

Directs a cruel and ipipotimus blow, sd 

Wliieh pierces through GUdippe’s cuirass, even 
To tliot soft faithful breast wliich throbs below. 

Fniiii her weak hand her counsir's reins arunven, , 

. UiHin the earth slie falls, down sinking riow. 

Tlic wretched Odoardo sees hor fate, 

' A vain (tL-feiider, powerless, but not late. 

» 

Wo for the tender supuso! Bevenge and lovo 
Strive in his licariT uudgoad liliu fierta-Iy on; 

Lf ve h* Ills dear wife's siiccmir dta'S him move, 

Itcveiigc luT cruel foituno to atone 
Ul«>n the slayer; his true love to prove, 

Ue both ttii'Se Impulses fulfils in ono: 

His left arm folds her close wlih fondest car.*, 

' The right hand his avenging swuid docs bear. 

• 

But his finOj^iil failsyddod not by might, 

/Aoinst the powerful foe with victory swelling; 

, Helpless to slucld his lovo, or meet in light > 

Him who her soul chased ffiim its beauteous dwOhfita 
Tlie faithful armwnc fierce blow severs quite,s * 

From its snppuR the burdi*n dear compelling; , • 

Gildippe sinks to earth; he,fitriiefc with death, * 

follows, clasping her nith dying breath. 

I* 

As a toll otm whom tho fair matron.vino 
In nuptial bonds eq|:lTclca cloqply round, • 

Cloven by axo, or thunderlmlt divine, ** 


Its spouse, and tears the green leaves w'loso fond twine 
Adorned it, and tho elustcrs rirb that crowned; 
While its bent boiigMs a requiem faint fre sighilig. 

Nut for iteeir, but her beride it dying: 


(iit, until G uelpli, a German leafier, comes to the succour them, or perchance the king respected her courage, for 
if Gildippe. Tasso is again silent as to the fortune of ho cciisefi the attack. So the hold lion, disdaining a 


fallen man, looks ujion him, and passes hy.’ 

'The iKiem hastous to its close *, and Tasso once more 


saders ujion Jerusalem. Aud liero the stanzas wliich leaves Odoardo and Gildippe, and relates tlie progress 
precede the continnation of Giljlippe's story present to of this last great battle. Many stanzas after, he again 
the mind's eye such a vivid and bcautifiil pmturc, that, returns to them in this stanza— 
although scarcely connected with the tale, we cannot Oh. fair GUdippe! Odoardo true! 
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I’OVITLAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 

CIUARY MOTION.* 

If a common sea mussel—the upper valve bcinfr 
removed—is placed upon the Held of a microschpc of 
twpv ordinary magnifying powoiy^ and its‘outer edge 
earc^lly examined, it wUi be noticed that sundry 
niinuto particles of dust, which have accidentally fallou, 
into the liquor of the shell surrounding the flsh, .ani. 
being hurried, in apparently rapid motion, along the 
edge, and in other directions over the surfay: the 
creature, ty no means in a confused or uncertain man¬ 
ner, but in determinate and unchanging directions. 
The motion will continue for a leugth of time after tlic 
fisi. is opened, occasionally becoming very faint and in¬ 
distinct; and then, by the addition of A little sea-water, 
rccavorif’g its former vigour. After a time, however, it 
u'ascs entirely, and cannot tlien l>c restnriKl, This mo¬ 
tion is ternieil ‘ cHiary motion,’ from a cause which will 
lie immediately obvious. If now tlie magnifying power 
of the instrument is increased, and tlic observation is 
dirwted to the very edge of the floating portion of the 
mussel—forming a part of the gills~it will then bo 
seen that there are a nuiuber of minute hairs, or hair- 
like processes, which form a fringe to tiie raai^in. 
Tliese .ire agitated by a series af movements of a very 
singular eliaracter; the motion has been aptly com¬ 
pared to waving of corn before the wind, a comparison 
which will convey the best idea of the phjenomenon to 
tlioaevho sre unable to witness it. A series of rapid 
undulations may be observed to aflect tnese minute 
organs, as if they were bent before'the stream of agi- 
' tated w'atcr wiiioh is passing along them, the reverse 
being true; namely, that the motion of the water and 
its particles is due to (he uitcaiasing agitation of the 
which act as so many fans to impel it on- 
wards. ^‘^({jcse little hairs never move in the opposite 
direction. if the motion is from right to left, it 

never changes yi one from left to right. This is most 
rcmarkabls when a small piece of the gill# is cat oil' 
witli a pair of scissors, and examined: itVill be Seen to 
move through thcw.ater in precisely the opposite direc- 
^ilon to the motion of the processes, proving the inde¬ 
pendence of the movement with reference to the control 
of tig; aniinsJ, its persistence after a portion only of 
the membrane is separated from the body, ai)d the 
^ unalterable eliaracter of the movement. These minute 
hair-like organs have received the name qf ‘ cilia,’ from 
a Latin word signifying the hmr of the eyelids. 

Ciliary motion is found iif alAlost all classes of the 
animal kingdom; from the humbler oroers o¥ infu- 
snry animalcules, even as high in the anolojpcid scale ns 
man himself. 'There are probably few other phenomena 
common at once to the lowest and most exalted classef. 
of organised lieings. It is singular to And that its im¬ 
portance to the existence and wellbeing df the creature 
is inverse to the rank, so to apdafc, borne in scale of 
creation* by the creatures in which it has l:^n«ilis- 
cru^-t/HSr , In the higher orders of animals—the ver- 
' tebrgtcd— it performs a useful, Ifcit not a very im¬ 
portant part, and is fouiidrin the longs and respiratory 
I passages, keeping them clear from obstruction by pro¬ 
ducing a luotio^i in tii'j direction of the outlet, and im¬ 
pelling thessecretions of tliose opgans in ihat direction 
in which they will And their e^iest escape. It is in 


* For an ample and laborious research lute the anatomy and 
phyiiiolnay of these eraans, the rcadetaia referred to a menograph 
of Ur Bbarpey's, in the CyelopaaUa of Anatomy and Physlok^. 


the more lowly forins of existence that we are to And 
examples of its inure interesting flmcUons —in tfio 
niiiToscopic animalcule, the polype, and the sponge. 

The sea mussel is provided with cilia over its entire 
respiratory surfais'. Their motion may be watched— 
ami a curious amusement it is—by throwing a little 
flue chamuil powder into the water, A current is 
seen to set inwards tit several points, and anotiier to 
emerge from the shell. This may lie seen before the 
slfcll is opened; when opened, the powder is seen to be 
conveyed by the water over the gills and their apiauid- 
ages, to peuetratc underneath the mantle or cloak, .as 
it is called, and then is cariied to tlie excretory uriflec 
of the animal. It is by this mcaiii; that tlie wiiier is 
renewed over the entire respiratory surfiec; and wiieii 
one portion of it is dejirived of the oxygen it holds in 
solution, it is inadu to give plnec to another, with a 
fresh supply of this important ingredient. It is thus, in 
short, that the mussel brcatlies: a eessatiun of its ciliary 
motiou being ec^nivulGiit to siiiroeatiim in higiier classes 
of animals. Tile f.ict is inexplicalile, hut it is .a jtell- 
kiiown trutli. Unit pure fiesli water instantly stops tliis 
motion in the sea mussel. 

Ciliary motion is nut confined, in ibis creature, to the 
mature Individual, but exists even wlien the inoUiise is 
in its embryotie state. Take the niinuto egg, not more 
than H few days old, and the little ncride euiitaining tlie 
embryo will be seen revolving, in the. fluid wliich sur¬ 
rounds it, in a spiral manner, de''<Til)ing eireles of ;tln)o.st 
mathematical precision, while tlie little embryo witliiii 
also sets up a similar motion, traversing riniiid innl 
round the interior of the iieride, like a planet in its 
orbit. 'This remarkable phenomenon was flrst disco¬ 
vered by a celebrated physiologist, r,euwonhpeck.* who 
writes, ‘ tha/ he was so much deliglited witli tlie sjiec- 
taclo of the young mussels turning round witliiii tlie 
egg, that htS spent two hours, along witli his daugtiter 
and his draughtsman, in contemplating it.’ 

IVevious to the improvements now made in tlic 
microscope, apd in coiidnctiiig inieroscopic researehi-s, 
these movements were attributed to a series e-f at trac¬ 
tions and repulsions exerted on the surrounding fluid liy 
the tKKly of the animal: one of those foolish evasions of 
» direct confession of ignorance, svith w liich Iho sciences 
at a former period were obstructed and eneuinbered. 
The motion is ilistinctly referable to eilia, winch have 
lieen discovered on the surface of the embryo —tlie oiiject 
to which it is subservient is, as in the grow'n inollii'ie, 
the renewal of water for respiration; and it is notiei'ahle 
that the cilia are placed in tliat (lurtion of this very 
young embryo where, at a future time, the gills arc to 
Ih- formeil—the gilts Ixtiiig its organs of respiratiun. 

In the ova of the frog, the water-newt or salat; ander, 
both iiihahitanvH of every reedy pool, and others of the 
batruehia.u reptiles, the same enrions phononienoii has 
been discovered; nod minute currents of water, in dit- 
ferent directions, are seen to cross the surfece us soon 
as the little creature is itself at rest. The surface of the 
ttulpole, which is the young frog in the earliest stage 
of its existence, is eoropletcly covered with cilia. Under 
a good microscope, the tail of these tiny creatures forms 
an extremely pretty object. At its margin, the cilia 
are distinguished by their flashing apiiearance; and if 
a little piece is snipped oli; it will swim rapidly through 
the water; or, if cUJateil on one side only, it will revolve 
just as a boat when impelled only by one oar at the side. 
As the creature ailviroces to maturity, it loses these 
organs. 

In these few instances wo liave seen illustrations of 
one of the fundamental IVmetions of the ciliary move¬ 
ment—the renewal of water for respiration; and we can 
scarce^ too roudi admire the simplicity and- efficacy of 
the appwatus by which this end is accomplished. As 
the motion is involuntary in most cases, wliere this i; 
the only object to be ^ined, the animal is uncimseions 
of the fatigue of respiration—a prov^iun which, when 


I ♦ Quoted by Dr Sh 
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thu density of the respirable mcdiuni, water, U A)nsi' 
d#rcd, strikes ns with peculiar force. 

The production of locomotion is the second of the in¬ 
tentions of ciliary movement, and is often combined 
with another efihet of an interesting nature—the capture 
an'f prelicnsion of the food. It has been observed, that 
wlicn a live sponge is watched in its native (dement, 
numerous little particles contained in 'the water are 
carried at some points into its substance, and are emitted 
at others. This motion is incessant, and takes place at 
every part of the surface. The sponge, it may be men¬ 
tioned, is now thoroughly believed to partake of au 
animal nature. If closer attention is bestowed upon the 
(ircature, the water is seen to pour from the summit of 
tlio littic coiiicid uminena'S studding the surface, and 
to enter in .at the numerous minute pores which per¬ 
forate the rest of the sultstaiice. Cilia have not yet been 
discovered in the sponge; but there is no doubt that, 
tliough so minute as to esca^ the powers even of oiir 
best microscopes, they produce these currents—im- 
pelliw tlic water througli*tlic chnnnclS of the sponge 
to tub openings whore it escapes, and thus causing 
an influx to supply its place. In tbe ovule of this and 
other zoophytes, cilia h.avo been distinctly made out, 
which, by analogy, alFords strong reasons for believing 
them to exist in the adult nniiual. Dr (irant, who has 
minuttdy investigated the microscopic structure of 
sponges, has remiu-ked that the, ovum possessed cilia 
only at one portion of the surface’} the tail, so to siieak, 
being uncovered. In consequence of this arrangement, 
thu larger itnd is directed forwards. When the ovum Ls 
detached from the parent, the cilia endow it with tlic 
powi r of locomotion; and it is immediately thus trans¬ 
ported to n distance from the parent, swimming straight 
forwards until it meets with some object to wliiuh it 
ean be attached. From that period the cilia piuduce 
currents in the surrounding water, for somo'time serv¬ 
ing ]irincipaUy ns respiratory agents} and when the 
ouimal is matured, laKiomiiig, in adiiition, the means of 
dniwing its fotKl into its suhstanco. How remarkable 
a ])rovisinn fortlte dissemination of the individual t The 
polype—in which it is also found—and the sponge pos¬ 
sessing a fixed character, which assimilates them to the 
vcgctiiblc kingdom, arc unable to secure themselvcs'i 
from thu overgrowth and localisation of their nftspring; 
hut we see that the little ova arc temporarily gifted 
with locomotion to a degree sufficient to carry them to 
ail iippropriutc siimstion for tlieir future growth, and 
thus tiie same cud is obtained—a pnivision which will 
immediately suggest its analogue in the vegetable 
worlil, where, by many IwHUtifal mechanical uontriv- 
anecs, with others of an almost life-like character, the 
perpetuity and dis|iersion of the si>ccics arc secured. The 
down of the. thistle, and the cilia of the young pdypc, 
atl'ord us striking examples of the harmony and wisdom 
of design })ervading the works of Providence. 

The adult polype is indebted to these little organs fur 
the capture of its prey. Many polypes, as the Campa- 
nularia, or Bell-flower species, are provided with fringes 
of feelers, or tentacula, surrounding their mouths} tlieac 
are beset with rows of cilia, which, wlien tbe creature 
is at rest, produce rapid currents and eddies in the 
w-atcr. 'liieir motion is so arranged as to propel the 
water containing tlieir prey into the mouth of the 
polype; there another class of cilia whirl them round the 
thnmt, and subsequently around the stomach} and sueli 
particles as ace inappropriate for food are cast back, 
and appear with tlic water to form an issuing stream 
from near the mouth of the crature. 

At the bottom of the scale, cilia form appendages of 
the utmost value and importance, and are found ^ dis¬ 
charge the'three functions already enumerated ^n the 
same creature. Infusory aniroaiuules of thd simplest 
class and most primitive stnictuce are covered with 
them, so as to iqmcar quite hirsute beneath tlie micro- 
■scopc) their aniAing activity--an activity so dlspro- 
jiortlonatc to tiicflt^|zg«-impelling them to unceasing 
motion, is solely direto the surface-covering of cilia, 


which act like so many dwarfish ojrs vho 

creature aloi|;. The cuniparisonf^^ngiilany, is more 
faithful thaniiilight %t first^ppeir>4 simjp the motiuu, 
of the cilia is precisely _ sinmir motion of an 

oar: the process describing a cojtfin its involution— 
the gsutre of motion being seaten at ifs root, as at the 
rullock, or row-lock, of the boat * ^ 

The wheel infusorial animalenle presents us with a 
raodiflaation qf ciliary motion which long puzzled the 
mieroBCopio anatomists of another day, many of wborn 
were at a complete loss to account for the anuAMy, as 
it appeared to them. The cilia are arranged in eirdcs, 
upon tho end of two little processes, pkad gencrallu 
near tbe greater extremity of the creature. When tlic 
attention iwlirected A these circles, they ht'ar prciiiu^ 
the appearance of tw^diminutivo cog-wheels revolving 
on a central axis ■, their mofinn is not constant in the 
l^e direction, but alternates, and is first in one direc¬ 
tion, ai^ then in the opposite. Leuweuhueck say#, 

‘ imagine two wheels set round with points of needles, 
and mo-rod very swiftly round from west by the south 
to the east.’ VVe cannot conceive of any such rotatory 
motion in the living liody, as it requires the disunion 
of the circumference of the wheel from the axis befure 
it can he commcflied} only to mention which, is suffi¬ 
cient to slio-w tlie impossibility of this rotation lining r||aL 
it is nn optical illusion, to use an expressive, hut in¬ 
correct phrase, and has been attributed by Dr Sliarpcy 
to tho effect of a series of undulations passing around 
the circle, and following eiuili other with great ^(Wity 
ill every part of the circle, which would convey to tlie 
mind the impression of a rotatory motioii. Analogous, 
though differently placed, to the giant paddles of a 
slcapiboat, they carry the creature through the water, 
ere subject to its coiiti^l, and arc set in motion or 
arresteil at its pleasure. 'I’liey produce, when thu aiii- 
mtiluulc flxe.s itself, circular eddies or whirlpools in the 
water, who-se motion is so vigorous that Lcuwenhocck 
remarks, thufT many aninialcula', possessed of tolerably 
strong puweta of locuniotion, when they uaiiic witliin 
them -were whirled*about for some time} into these 
vortices, those partiidcs wiiidi form the food of the 
wheel-animal .arc, as it iverc, aspired, while it rejects 
tliose wliicli arc aufit for that puqioi.e, and throws them 
back. Many of these rotifer® are not endowed w<;^ju 
loiximotiun, but adhere to the le.aros und,(Celii8 of 
aquatic plants} and in them the object oj| (lie motion 
is ohriously to bring from the 8urroiinij»iig water tlic 
food of the pninial into its mouth. • 

It mbst iiotsbe forgotten that the organs we liare 
thus siiortly descrilx.-d are, though of such consequence 
to the creatures they are found upon, yet of an nniaz^ 
ingly minute size. In the mussel, where they arc said 
to be rather large, theyr do Hot measure imjj'e than^the 
thoustuidtli of an inch in length} in some other animals 
they have lieen cstimatoil to be as small as the twenty- 
five thousandth of au inch long-, so that, were a hundred 
thousand cilialaid end to end, they would only measure 
four inches in length !* Ttlese are expressions of size, 
howevrf, which give an indifferent idea of their exets- 
’ aivo minuteness to the reader unaccustomcil to inicro- 
nictric research. A mote adequate conception may jicr- 
hpps be formed from the rcllection, that a drop of w alcr 
may contain some thousands of niicroscopw aiiimaieuU', 
whose diinensidns are so iiiiiiute as to call for the use 
of some ||Uhu hl|;liur pollers of tho iiistruoiciit fur their 
dctcation: How the general surface of tliese beings is 
«»vcrod with cilia. Klirenher/, the zealous anij^4iiut 
investigator of the Ibfusoria, conceives IhnChu hn.yle- 
tectc'd at the b.aae of each utlium a minute iffnscle, 
whieli he supiKJscs confers motility to tho organ. , 

It is remarkable, however, that clectrJffity, otherwise 
an almost nuivemal e^atant of,muscular c^intraction, 
appears to exercise ho »rceptiblc iufluei'ce Ut<oii ciliary 
motion. A l«ydeu jaf lias been discharged tJirm^h a 
mussel, hut the experiment was proiiii'dive of no risible 
I effect, either in the retardation or awcleration of the 
movement. * 
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■ ft uVeady observed that pure fresh Traier tliiw'prodncinKrapidtransfomi.ifiuiwofthotisBuestlironijIi- 

instantancously sb^is the cUiarj moticfi of the sea out the whole structun-; and while these changes Sto 
•mutael. This is r general rule with ollrothor marine taking piaco whether as the cfluot of aiiunal fiwd, fe»- 
animals'i ?nd<lt isUgulfr that while pure water excr- “I- 1 


L<iy observed that pnre fresh \raier tluwprodncinKrapidtransfonw.'ttioiiHofthotissuestlironjich. 
Is the chiarx motidi of the sea owt tl»o whole structuns and while these changes Sro 


•mussel. Thw is r general rule with allrothor murine tnaing pjace wuoiiier as tiie cneoc ox aiumai roou, frr- 
animals; audit isyngulfr that while pure water excr- fover, or excrciso-the 

solutions of certaSiv po sdnous dni^ even selutiUns ol and duration of their action. Kxuroise, how- 

prussic aeid, opium, bcllMonna, and strychnia, are quite is tjjg gniy sufe ^nd legitimate stimulant in a iiorninl 
innocuous. Again, in the vertebrata, a little blood, if state of the system; for it creates a healthy demand for 
smcqrcd over the ciliated membrane, will presefve the renewal, by promoting the roiuisitodccomiMisition of striic- 
motion.for some days; but if a little of this fluid is tnre; whilo the olliers destroy the balance between decay 
applied to the cilia of invertebrata, it instantly arrests and reprodnetion, and thus lay the foundation of local or 
their movement. general disease.— Fruits and Farinacta, 

> Ciliary motion, in cold-blooded animals, endures fbr suivk yodr business, an» i.kt not it dkive you. 

mi almost incredible periwl after their deyh. _ Thus in Energy and (broe of character are among the first rc- 

♦wc^iortoise, it remained for bpw^ds of a fortnight after qnigites essential to success In business. A man inAy 
tile death of the creature i it soon ceases, however,after possess a high degree of refinement, large stores of know- 
death in tlic warm-bloudca tribes. _ « lodge, and even a well-disciplined mind, hut if ho is des- 

On the whole, even in the cursory "and im])erfe</' tilnte of this one principle, whiclt may ho tennod irso- 


their movement. 

• Ciliary motion, in cold-blooded animals, endures ibr 
an almost incredible period after their death. Thus in 
4hie„eortoise, it remained forbpw^ds of a fortnight after 
the death of the creature i it soon ceases, however, after 
death in tJie warm-blooded tribes. « 

On the whole, even iu the cursory and imiierfec/- 


by the minority of the students of nature. Stdl it is 
a subject wliich is entitled to a more universal recog- 


mtion, wiiether wo regart tho extensive senes of eroa- g, Ufu-giving iioaor, whoso emnnation is rc- 

tmx‘8 in whom it is found, or as it exhioits the exquisite to that original soiircu whence alone can be derived 

haiNliwsrk of the Creator, or indeed as one of the many gn inspiration? Man’s elUcicncy ni>mt give cliaraeter to 
Wonderful revelations of the microscope. his businoas. Tliat ciuployiiiciit, upon wldeli is stamped 

.. the impress of a living and ouergetic soul, will do bnnonr 

/ to any man, in any place, or at any ago. It is poor policy, 

•wyL PHIixisoPHV or toys. indeed, to loiter till driven by force. ’ Wo thereby hw all 

GiTC^hiUl a small'boK, and it will probably examine pleasures of satisfaction, \ohintary wirvice, iirced 
it all round, and in a very sliort time toss it away. The forwarf by a determined piwposc, will give hoiR'fid assur- 
sigbt gratified a little, a change of image was desired, and ®J®o if not a full warrant ol success, and ail the liappiiiess 
this was the moat obvious method of procuring a cbvngc. conquest. Uehuld the sliiggisb iiian ! llis oteu- 

Hy tliis .act tho child brings up tJie consoinusncHS of oxer- P^’hon is a wortliy one, Init it finds him unworthy of the 
tion; and thesigiit of amoving thing reproduces former *'™st. It pVes^-s ujicn him with all the demanil of mi- 
iiiniges of motion and activity. Show it that tho liox t'oratiyc iicveasity. It finds him but a drone. Jle is eon- 
oiien;., and it resumes the study of it—shuts it itself, opens fuA™ by a iuulti]iho!ty of cares, lie is pressed dow n by .a 
il agirn ; thus ivvcrtingfrom image to imag,, and delight- rospoiimbdituis, but makes no gonerous eflort to 

iiig ill tin) tninsformation, as the work of its own hands, disehargo tjiic of them, ^biui ins occupation Hutters, his 
It will not be long ere it resorts to^.he cJtrome step of arc m lyimt, and that good name, wlnol, is better 

throwing it away, and seeking it back to throw away J **" ’■‘®bc8, is, lost. True, man U said to be a ewa- 

again. From this and all other ol^rvations on childhood, ^ eirciuustnnocs, and he ought to i'c.in a siaise, siili- 
wc can sec that a toy, wliich ha.s notlimg moveable ai .I®'* to the siipemitendence of a le^Img Provideiiee ; hut 


haiNliwsrk of tho Creator, or indeed as one of the many 
wonderful rerelationii of the microscope. 


PHIIXiaOPHV OP TOYS. 


.It be long ere it resorts to^.lie cJtrcme step of »> P'“>t. “"d that good name, wlnol, is bette 

r it away, and seeking it back to throw away than gTcat riches, is. lost. Tnic, man U said to b-a er<-:i 
from this and all other olwcrvations on childhood. 9^ e'rciuustnnocs, and he ought to be. in a sense, siil 


the plc.-uurc of sucking the breast. It is a very common h bhocs were constructed or tlie sliapc of tlio himiau 
error to eoiifimnd toys with oimaiuents m amusing chil- foot, neither too loigo nor too small, and making an eiiii.il 
•^.' 1 * 011 . We hear ,*ii nurRC| on holding up a pretty batiblo to- presRure everywhere, corns and bunions of the ftM't wouhi 
an infant, wiying, * See, such a pretty/ m if the child’s cjir m.vcr exist. But, unfortunately, shoes are Bohloin m.nlo 
pacitv of en.ja;/mcnt ns yet edhtamed notlimg but a love of after this fashion; and in ladies’ shoes esjiooially, there arc 
dazzle. It is common, too, to present to tho eye ijmat is generally two signal defects—first, tho extremity of the 
not given into the hand-* very tlmnkless indiilgenec. The bIioc is much too narrow for tliat part of tho foot Vmuiiclv. 


' sense of beauty and of nice imitntlou arc of late growth. 
AVlmt childhood needs is copiousness of iVnages, rcsoiu- 
liling and fit for restoring thos* birnd palpable ideas wliicU 
it lias been able to gain—to keep tlio faoulty of idipitifica- 
tion and rceoveriog of tho past working all tho day long. 
It is thus preparing itself for tho highest operations of in¬ 
tellect in mature life. By indulging it in noises and rapid 
motions of all kinds, we are, hesidcs breeding happiness 
cultivating ideas of activity, bustle, and life, wliich are tho 
foundation of the habits of thoamart and active workman 
or man of business, the animatef’vehemdot oaMr, or tlie 
stakc-ali enthusiast.— Westmuister Jtevieie. , 

STIMDI.ANT8. 

TO'e flesh of animals om^^ermentea liquors being much 
more stimulative than fruit and farinaceous vegetable sob- 
' 'stances, appenr.^o impart considerably more strength iwd 
vigour to the musoular system than the latterana doaot- 
loss while tko stimulation lasts, a »niOB is capable of much 
greater exmion under it; but only sun way of pet- 
manently increasing the powers ot the mascular system, 
is by a natural and nutritious diet, along with JndioiottS 
exercise. The mode in which stimulants aeh is by exciting 
the nervous cncig^, and quickening the circaiatios, and 


tncoliniiioally. He is to act, as well iis to bo .aeted upoii. 
He must give life and stimulus to bis ealliiig. Is lie n»t 


fused by a multiplicity of cares, lie is pressed down by a 
rrowd of TeHponHibiliUe,s, lint makes no gonerous eflort to 
diselmrgc one of them. Tims liis occupation sutfers, his 


jeet to tlio biipcriiitnndcnee of a loading Providoiioo ; but 


wc CtUi Mfo Liuii u. tuy, wluvil u*i» iuh-iiuik fiwivuinfii’ ur 'is • x*® • a as t . w« . 

ohangcablc about it, is a very imporfoet thing: it has little t '** 'J®®? .lustity inertness of chawiotcr. RIaii, liy liis 
..f thought in it. With a fmoly-finished toy-an O'”"of charaotcr and dotormmed s|,ii;it. oim do 
..in.'S'Klk.. i.i,.i_„ ..mi.i «iii not to remove and surmount tho luoonvonioiwos and 


If shoes were ronstructed of tho shape of tlie liimuii 


shoe is much too narrow for tliat part of the foot (muiioly, 
the toosl which it is to contain; and, seeoiidly, for dis¬ 
playing M much of the foot as iiossiblo, tlie wiioie of tlie 
tarsus and metatarsus is left uncovered, and tho jirussiiro 
of tho shoe in front is tlirown entirely upon tho toes. Tho 
toes are thus first squeezed against cacli other, and tlieii 
puslicd out of their natural position; and all tho prqiocting 
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WHAT WOULD TUB WORLD IX) WITHOUT 
J’OKEKS? • 

CoSsiiicBiso tongs, shovels, and pokers allegorically, 
1 would say that the two former are useful instruments 
in their w ay. The w'orld would get on very indifferently 
without them; in fact it would relapse into barbarism 
again were such a calamity to befall us< Shovel and 
tongs are therefore to lie regarded 'witli no ordinary 
vencr.atioii, and cherished with no ordinary care; but 
tiu'v do not, to niy mind, possess that attraction, or 
cv'citc that interest, ’s'liieh I llnd in evcrytliiiig that 
a true, genuine, unflinching poker says or docs. Let 
nu defend iny predilection. Does not the poker come 
info requisition fifty times for once that we have to 
call in the aid of citlicr siiovel or tongs therefore a 
piik(-r is fifty times as useful as cither oft the others. 
Is not tlic poker plunged into red-hot flames and fervid 
(■niliers, wliile tlie lazy shovel or the awkward tongs 
escapes witli a mere singe of the noscf-yconsequently 
the poker, uo doubt, is the bravest of the tliree. And 
thirdly, tlie jioker is tiio most indispensable of all; for 
we can coneeire of a makc-sbift for a sliovel, and of 
a v(‘ry primitive substitute for a tongs, but there is tS> 
eoiieeivalilc means of doing without a poker. In either 
of the former events, the Are of the world might, at the 
worst, only contract iu size; but it would burn cliecr- 
fully up by tlie strenuous stirring of a few active pokers; 
wliile, if they becat^ defunct, miserable Tcllus would 
cool down to its smouldering centre, and all mundane 
fire would give up the gliost. 

Hut with a qualification, ■ij’okcrs add little or nothing 
to tlic fire. Under their exertions it may burn fiercely 
for a time; but without the provision for its continuance, 
circctiid by means of the shovels and the tongs, the 
hla/c will eventually die down, and slumber in*ashes— 
out of wliicli no poker can produce genial warmth, until 
a new race of shovels and tongs supply it with fuel 
again. Sucli fires have blazed, have died down, and are 
slumbering at Athens, at Rome, and in Egypt, and on 
other ancient hearths, where the sacred element was too 
ill fed and too sharply stirred to have I long life of it. 
But, on ttie contrary, a shovel may cast up the half- 
consumed embers, and a tongs may lay on heap above 
heap, a I’clion upon an Ossa, of new fuel, and the remit 
of their united exertions may be to do more harm than 
good, without our friend’s assistance. Thm all goes 
well'; the flames burst forth, and tbe flro glows. 

Again, each in its place. Should a shovcl*>nako 
the absurd attempt to become a poker, or a poker a 
shovel, or a tongs cither a poker or a shovel, the step is 
one of signal faille; and each, growing wiser by expe¬ 
rience, retires tp iR.^^wpriate sphere of utility, where, 
by their mutual co-operation, they arc the combined 
I inetrunients of much and unquoliflcd good. 


’ Now, to extend our allegory—still confining our At- 
tentioi! to the class wlmse unflattering appdlative heads 
this pafier—we may consider pokers in thei/rclation to 
science, to literature, to politics, and to social economy. 

Scientific pokers are perhaps, though of tHb greatest 
use, of less frequent rqqulsition than similar individfials 
in otlier departments of'the intellectual wo||d. The 
periods at which they arrive are more widely sumfered 
than in other instances—a peculiarity whicli is attribut¬ 
able to the slow progress of the revelation of truth, the 
especial work of the shovels and the tonga. And as to 
poke a scanty fire would be to extinguisli it, so we may 
find tliat periods of comparative repose ensue in the 
exertions of tills description of pokers—a repose which 
ma^ endure fur years, so as to make the blaze inter¬ 
mittent, and thus to allow snfflcieiit time for the re- 
accumulation of fuel. TIic poker, however, must awake 
but of slcem Vain are the labours of Pliilosophcr 
Tongs; vaimy does he pull forth out of darkness aud 
obscurity thS frcsl^material,! which form the support of 
the scientific fire before whose altar he worships; vain 
are liis operose calculations; vain liis delicate experi¬ 
ments; vain ills profoundest researches. He licaps up 
fuel upon a fiio which will never warm him—which will 
never return him, while he lives, one grateful ray of 
generous heat for all his 8.<>siduity; and he may descend 
to the gnivc, as many have done beforef iiim, with tlie 
mclanijholjt spectacle of the mere smouldering of thu 
fire he adorcd*beforo his eyes, if some vigorous poker 
does not step in to its rescue. IVatch the poker jji, 
work. • Observe how carefully arc all the defunct ashes 
raked away, ’Tis to no purpose to liammgr at the^fucl, 
as some unwise pokers do; the fire burns never the 
better until all tlie old, decayed, smothering dust is 
ruraoved, Erequently tbe I’hilosopher Tong.s will put 
his fuel on in nis own^bstinate way, the consequences 
of whigh are seriously detrimental;'but the poker ar¬ 
ranges them afresh—sometimes, perhaps, with an over- 
rude hand or over-sharp blow. Then the fire springs up, 
the air breathes upon it, a new light flashes upon it aU, ^ 
fed it lives; and now and then—though this is by the 
by—tlio pliilolb^hBr, when he has become Old Tongs, 1 
before bt dies, may thaift: his stars that science lias its " 
pokw-s. * # • 

The literary poki^ is a stirring and eminetft indivi¬ 
dual, and has often work enoiuh to do to keep alftallTe, 
The antiquarian old shovel, Dr Dryasdust, may grub 
on,nmung the cold embers of a former 4rc, from early 
youth to hoary old despiyng the assistance 
fresher material, and dmdlng himself into Atf belief— 
one of a remarkably derermined nothing-Iike-leather-ian 
character—that dead ashes are tbe most appropriate 
ftiel; while ho and Youfig Tongs may engage in afrirloua 
and unchristian civil war with one anottier upon the 
relative value gnd importance of .|ncicnt and mo|om 
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tTUth, until a sickljr. Vanina, tliulurisg sfark may be we must leave to mctaphygioians, or to other mornlisti, 
all that reniiiina of< the eluent wnich is the objeiH; of or to himself, to determine. 

their mutual veneration; Vhen timely aid comes from In the social economy, wo' select two examples of 
the poker. titirr^iiK out all the useless portions of Dr pokers for examination; they happen to be of opposite 
Dryasdust’s laboursc comhininK all that is of Tal|| in sexes. 1 regret to say that they are of opposite clik- 
them with the more fiery matter supplied by Young racters—the one stirring up schism and mischief, tlie 
, Tongs, he causes the spark to take heart of grace again, other being an instrument of unwearied service in the 
What is gotid of the post and precions of tho pccsent belter cause of promoting the good, and advancing the 
unite together, and, in their combination, cherish tlic improvement, of the circle it is found in. Both classes 
blaze until jt glows, and becomes a blessing and a bciie* exist in large cities, but come into greatest' prominence 
fit to mankind. in the county towns and villages of our empire, wliere 

I The political poker is perhaps more frequently in the banefhl influence of the one, and tho beneficial 
tho fire than any other, and may lie said to be au organ efibrts of the other, are well-marked. As a general rule, 
good, alloyed with sordt little eirtl. He is the class of pokers we reprehend is of that sex whoso 
a chametOT who, by his incessiit commotions, must more especial office it is believed to be to heal the 
always command public atteiition. He had rather 1^, wounds of an enemy, and to pour balm into tho offended 
ti;e stirrer up in an indifferent caqsc, tlian be laic^ cars of estranged friends. Every village is unfortunate 
down in inglorious inactivity. Thia is his infirmity, enough to possess one or more of sucli pokera Their 


He takes,rUnfortuuaU!ly, too intense a pieasurp in ex¬ 
citing the coals; and, not content willi clearing out 


operations arc destructive of peace and love; they 
kindle fiery {lafties in happy families; they set old 


dusty old abuses, and administering a seasonable blow friends at fierce enmity one with anutlicr; tlicy spread 
to tliose Of nitidorn growth, he is only too well pleased, abroad, heedless of tiie consequences, tlie burning fire 
and too much in liis eleinbnt, when he has succeeded of scandal; aud perpetrate such other acts of an ineeii- 
in producing a roaring fire in tlic efthstituUun, until diary uaturc, as to sqt town, and village, and hamlet in 
at icngtfi the heat he lias contributed to create in- a diurnal combustiou, making Uiat which was Plato’s 
flamea .md burns his own fingers. Pukers of tins class astonishment—tliat a single day should pass without 
abhor tl^e name of stagnation. No smotlicriiig up of a universal conflagration—a circumstance of the ran-st 
any flame, no hidden sparks, no stoppage of any of possible occurrence. Many bcartburninga do these 
the vents, no quiet going to sleep of a few inoperative ruthless pokers keep alive, which would otlierw ise 
measures fur them! AVhether he is <Ieteeted in the quietly go out—sftending tlieir winappy lives in creating 
thnnderiogs of the press, or iu the office of cliicf poker to sueli uncomfortable warmth of feelings around them, 
the Houses of Lords or (Viminoiis, Mr Poker is the same as to keep tlie little village, and everything it contains, 
flre-lovilig individual; and Premier Tongs with his «ew glowing like an oven. ) make one excuse for such 
imposts, and Secretary Shovel 'vitli his old ones, stand pokers: I ^'iniiot believe it to be their deliberate in¬ 


own importatioe—the not unnatural consequence of the 
immense efibets tliey are udnscious of produda^. 
Whether to the jawtigal pelccr this self-adulatipn ts 


Whether to the poUtigal pelccr this self-adulatipn ts the nefapiPUSHreasttrer out of bu well-feathered nest, 
ui ^ulvalcat for the solirodeof his isolated conditiqp, | and tent away the secretary with'an lUicomfurtable fiea 


flre-lovilig individual; and Premier Tongs with his «ew glowing like an oven. ) make one excuse for such 
imposts, and Secretary Shovel 'vitli his old ones, stand pukers: I ^'iniiot believe it to be their deliberate in- 
iii common and uncommon dread of his unset, as he tentiun to act ix'oplc by the ears; 1 think they are 
partakes of tlie Malay disposition, running a ninek alike unhappily 'Ignorant of tlic dangerous conscquencc.s of 
upon friend and foe. 1 do not tliiiik insincerity is a tlic sliglitcst poke in some fires fed witli very com- 
fault of political pokers in general; I believe them to bustildc fuel, fieiierally, it is my opinion they have no 
have a single eye to tlic service qf tlicff country—a idea of the fiajoe they have fanned up, until they find, 
virtue whidi would redeem them from tlie coiidetnna- in perplexed astonialinieut, it enkindles arouiid thein- 
tion of errors more grave than tlie effects of an over- selves. 


precipitancy of disposition. If Preinicr Tongs wishes 'rhe second order of pokers are of a greatly diverse 
to overload tlie lamstilutional fire witli sonic heavy ex- tharacter. Tiiey are to bo found in tho public men of 
peiisc-B, and lays on load after iqad, until tlio enfeebled tlie village. Perlia.ps there is nut one village nestled in 
flame has scarcely a crevice left open, up starts tlie the deep recesses of our land, wliicli has not its ])ublic 
1 chief Commits poker, and knocks away piece by man; and a happy possession it is to have, as be is tlio 
i piece, until soWio more moderate amount is left, when life of the place. Tlie village poker is a jierson of much 
I he sits dAwn again, getting no thanks forthis^ffurts, information, of considerabiv tact, and of an untiring 
! and no applause for his hibour, but supikirted by an in- spirit of activity ; a person who, out of the heavy 
{ vincible determiaation to struggle to the last for tiie clodpoles that surround liim, will evoke some latent 
pifiiblic weal. Or sometimes the poker steps into the spark or two of beneficial fire. If, during bis absence, 

! accounts of public offices, stirring out some half-hundred the lazy c.irporatiou- -oppressed with wliisVy fumes, 
sleepy youn^‘ sioccurists, or giving a seasonable rap on obscured with tobacco smoko, and overloailed witli 
tile head te as many lazy old clerks and officials, and business—^have passcil the unanimous resolution of put- 
carrying blank dismay into the remotest corners of ting off to the next meeting that 'which was the pro- 
thc departments, by dismissing some of the dustiest of fessed pbject of this—^the audit of the to'wn accounts, 
the cinders and the most stplis^ of the young sparks, and tho speech of the town-clerk—some lucky event 
'Jlien, being ridded of the unnecessary incum|frances, directs the poker tliere; the aspect of things brightens 
things carry on bravely, and the poker, rewarded as up at once. Two of the roost factory-cbimney-liko of the 
before, lays himself by for the next emergency. The pipes arc put out in no time; the negs^eary business 
> tendency of the political poker, we have adniitted, may dix!s npt look so bad after all; half an hour sees it in a 
'te to agitate too often, to turn things topsy-turvy tos fair w.ay of Ixiing satisfactorily concluded; and in an 
{ frequently. It is a venial fault; fo|^ Premier and hour’s time, to ^c immense amazement of the old gen- 
I f^Tctary Tongs and Shovel laboi^ers of such in- tlemen, all is completed, and a vote passed to demolish 
i defatigable depositions, as tqjprovide him wjfih ample half of an old stree^ and to rebuild it with the surplus 
i ooc|]S)'Aon at ^1 times. < FoWcal pokers are a Meet fund—an event which five out of the number had been 
I iiX&i few care bold enough to ui^^rtake, or successful heard, on a previous occasion, to assert «a Ukcsly to occur 
! in .Suidcrtakiog, &e arduous office. Jb'ew, moreover, synchronously with the api^iag of the fifth Mneration 
I possess integrity of prinmple in that high degree which thereftom. It was the poker udio mganis^ the gns 
" ’’ can alone coni^tnte an efilctual politico poker. It is a company, and IMd down the pipes, aud jUuniinated tlie 
degree' of principle which, where they are prodqictive of town.* It wu tlie po^r who was actual^ president of 
mischief, i^nnot overleok the enters of a friend, or spare the water-company; and sficceed^ afjer five ytors’ de- 
those of>an adveraary. But I^must add, that it ia a clamathm i^ainst the watef-cartsi in la]fitag on water 
class apt to attach te itself an overweening sense of its ad libitum in eveiy house in the town. ^It was the poker 
own importance—the uot unnatural consequence of the who pushed his ee^ous inquiries iutd^the mtaappropria- 
imniense etfects tliey are cdnscicms of productau. tioa of trust flinda of tbs ortfiffi^^^hqol, who lucked 
, . Whether to the poutuml pelccr this self-adulatipn u the nefetiousHreasarer out priun well-feathered nest. 






fh his car; and thereafter doubled the number of orphaqs 
odniitteil. It «'us the poker who demolighed three out 
of the live tornpike-gatea, go long looked upon as the 
n|taral defences of the Tillgjte. In • word, the Tillage 
}K)ker h the mainspring of'eTery morenient which will 
ameliorate the condition of his poorer townsmen; nor 
less docs ho regard the real advancement of the happi¬ 
ness of the richer ones, lie kindles charity in these, 
ho warms up gratitude in those.) and looking only at 
his face, sniffed, with overbrimming kindness and 
animation, who will hesitate to pronounce him to be a 
happy ao'd a useful man ? 

To drop the metaphor here. There is surely some 
gleam of truth to be found under its guise, which may re¬ 
deem these pages from tlie character of frivolity, tiome 
of these emblumatic pereonages find their ori^n^s in 
the world around us, moving in spheres far remote from 
one another, but all tending to advance our condition, 
ond to keep ns up to our epoeb. Few will deny that 
tberuis a natural tendency to a relapse to be found in 
man, and strikingly illustrated in nature. Thus the 
exquisitely pencilled flower, perfected by art, not only 
produces secils which form vile and worthless florets, 
Imt evert when propagated by division, ultimately de¬ 
generates, and is lost. Nor does the libtory of the 
liuinau race furnisli us with less rcmarkalde evidence 
of this law, .OS testify the present condition of the en¬ 
slaved Egyptian, the efl'emiitate Itoinan, and the spirit¬ 
less Oreek •, ajid we possess more modern examples of j 
such liipscs into barbarism. AVhile, then, we (»mnot too 
much overvalue the unceasing efforts of the classes of! 
men who may be called shovels and tongs, to supply 
mail with overflowing springs of knowledge, we are not, 
on the other hand, to depreciate or to tbrgA: that it is 
by the exertions of a few imtive minds that h know¬ 
ledge is made available to mankind, and that a steady 
iidvnnccinent in the scicnccis, in literature, and in civili- 
3;itioii is secure<l. 

These are spirits possessed of, rather, it^may be said, 
gifted with, unusually clear perc-eptirti jaiwers; well 
able to separate the ciialf from the good grain, an.l; 
emlowed with a peculiar aptitude of arranging, and^ 
phiciiig in their appropriate order and bearing, the 
facte wliieh fall beneath their notice. It is by this 
means that a new, and generally the correct, light is 
thrown upon subjects wliicli, without such aid, would 
eontinue to retain, and might possibly increase, their 
obscurity. Not tliat the class I have calUal linkers is 
an unmixed class; n6t that, by their individual exer¬ 
tions, such men do not contribute fresh knowledge to 
the mass; but that tlu; most striking characteristic of 
such individuals lies principally in their discharging 
that office wliich it has been the intention of this ]iaiicr 
to explain—poking. 

The science of chemistry furnishes us witli an in¬ 
stance in point. For years past it had been groifiiig in 
importance in the accuracy of its researches, and in the 
number of its fundamental truths; yet it lay in a eoii- 
dition of stagnation, or nearly so, with reference to its 
practic.al Utility n agriculture, and in the science of 
medicine, until Boron Idobig arose; and by the new 
light by him disclosed, by the peculiarly ingenious 
manner in which weil-luiown facte vverc arranged by 
him, and reasoned upon, and by the striking inferences 
he has drawn from thence, he has given an impulse to 
the science in these two important departments wliich 
will cunlinue to be fel^ and whose Wneflcial efiects can¬ 
not fail to endure, for a considaralfle period. Kow, Baron 
Liebig I recognise as au eminent instaaca'fyf a poker. 

.Such men, are and wiU to oontinuoHy tom into our 
world before* their epoch; and while we admit that the 
general development of troth is gi^aid, we contend 
that in the cMts we have cotoidered is to to reoogDiaed 
an order of men created tO expedite its nn^eas, jsnd to 
usher in the spring of adayd knowledge still remote. 
• The elements oftto moiul world, like those of the phy- 
sicid, are metaphoricsdly of a combustible character. 
Under ordinary cireumstonces, combluatitm takes place 


only at the surface, dhd then ceases; thinji now rcauir^ 
turning atouL and this cuinkiixtare devolves upon the 
pokers; and immediatidy fsesh compounds Ope produced 5 
and ip on fVom age to age. , ' «s 
A^in, the ashes of a previous gdberation tovo been, 
and are, and will yet to, great obstacles to the progress 
of informatiotL Preconceived opinions and horedltexy ' 
pr^uaices—bequeathed, like the Spanisli chess-games, 
from father to son—must long continue to stoi^the ad¬ 
vance, and stunt the growth, of knowledge, • For their | 
removal we are to look to the cbiss of meu here allego- 1 
rised. It was the dust and ashes of an Aristotelian 
philo-sophiitry whictoblinded and enthralled the 
for two thousand ye^s, until Francis Bacon tlvrvflt it 
aside. • 

* *I would drop this paper hcrev as a stone into water, 
Believing tiint it will create around it circles which will 
extend infinitely wider tton the first little ring from 
whence Riey originate. As the experience aqfl observa¬ 
tion of every reader roust furnish him with many otiier 
instances of the order of men I have corqmemoratcd, he 
may be induced perhaps, after such reflection, to assqpt 
to tiie iniplicatioiacotitnined in my question, ami exclaim 
with me—‘ What uumld the world do withunt pqlceri^’ 

G15BMAN UMIGKATION. 

Fbw subjects are* more interesting, and none more im¬ 
portant, than the pn)cess by which the surplus popu¬ 
lation of Europe is every day being poured into the 
uiijieopled districts of the old and new world, forming 
tilers the framework of future nations, w'hich are doubt¬ 
less desr.incil fo carry our knowledge and the traditions 
of our society to a iieriod when we ourselves may no 
longer c.xist as nations. Hitherto the stream has flowed 
prineiiially frdm tlie (Jiiited Kingdom, particularly Ire¬ 
land, which tise difliculty of <>btaining subsistence must, 
fur many years to lAnue, make an emigrating country. 
An unexaniiilcd jieace of tliirty-onc years’ duration lias 
likewise liud its natural effect on the continent, by tlie 
immense hum ..so of i>opulution, t.i stimulate emigra¬ 
tion ; hut more slowly and partially than among us; and 
it is only witliin the last ten years that it has grown to 
an amount, and assumed a direction, wjlich promises 
serious results. • 

I'Yancc lias for tlie last century been an emigrat¬ 
ing country, wliicli may uiaiiily be accounted for by the 
lc.ss independent and energetic cliaracter of the people; 
tlie greater comfort of the peasantry, who arc almost all 
small proprietors, farming tlicir own lands; and, 
all, tliuitcnnrnuiUs chasm in tlie population left by the 
revolutionary wars, which alone are computed to have 
swept away tbtrteon uiiUions of Frenclmien. Even in 
Algeria, which, from it# nArncss to France, and from 
the eonstaiit premiums, in tlie sh.ap(< of land fur iiotliiiig, 
held out by the government, was most likely to attract 
native emigration, the number of French is consider- 
aldy inferior to that tif the other settlers. The majority 
arC Spaniards or M.altese. Belgium has twofold re¬ 
sources ill its nitumfactiires and aduiirable agriculture, 
whicli ha^c liitlifirtu sufllced for the employment and 
suppuftotlts dense population; and tto other European 
states contain in themselves, tSr the most part,*lk^ 
tracts of thinly-peop%il or unoccnpieii land,* 8 ufflciefit 
to sustain the surplas moutiis f>r a number of yeith to 
come. 

Germany is the only other country, besides Great 
Britain, from which emigration ta^^es place o« a great 
scale, and is likely to lem to important resullt Bince 
the year 1840, she lias sCht out onnuallv 60,000 fottlers; 
about OUT own average. In the present year, the num¬ 
ber is stated in the English papers at 80.000. It ia very 
probable that tiiis numbw will continimfor the Aiture, 
and even increase, as the predisjiosing causes ore not 
cicoasional, but pirmanent, in the su^isting state of liie 
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fouutry. The reeaooa vhiph are tSl-powecfiil there, are 
not the same as actuate as. The results, too, are very 
diilSnent; and their great extent, with the little atten¬ 
tion hitherto belboifed' on the robjeot, will be oun best 
apology isr considering it a little more in detail ^ 

One great peculiarity in German emigration is, that it 
is directed exclusirety to the United States of America, 
^me hare been tempted to settle at the Cape of Good 
Hope, m Brazil, or in Algeria; but the number is in- 
, considerable. New Zealand has also been tried; bat 
I ivith no great promise of success. I'arhaps the greatest 
number of Germans eollectc;! in any one place out of 
Mwr'. own country is at I’nris, vhefs, among other trades, 
there arc two thousand boot and fooemakers alone, and, 
at the lowest computation,*four thousand master tailors 
and journeymen. It is curious that the Oemians, Irf 
whom we certainly attach no distinguishing ideas (K 
el^ance, should have so completely absorbed the busi¬ 
ness of Bilarning the outer man in the city whlUi prides 
itself, above all others, on its taste. Bo far is this 
carried at present, tiiat the native French aspirants for 
custom are in the habit of appending to their names 
a German suffix, rierre becomes riSlTcmann; Ixihoir, 
L<moirAann; Paul, Paullmann, &a; just ns many a 
tyro in the musical world among us ends his name in 
It and tini, without having a drop of Italian blood iu his 
veins. But these Gtcrmaiis at I'aris can hardly be classed 
as emigrants, since most of them are* young unmarried 
men, who merely go to France to accumulate, in the 
least possible time, as mudi as will set them up iu busi¬ 
ness at home. The chief emigration to America at pre¬ 
sent is from the Upper and Middle Uiiine, the Ij^and 
Duchy of Hadcn, Wurtembujg, tlie two llcsses, and 
Bavaria. In Bavaria especially, whole village com¬ 
munities sell their property for whatever tlie}' can get, 
and set out, with their clergyman at their head. ‘ It is 
a lamentable sight,' says a French writflr, ‘ wlien you 
ate travelling in the spring or autumn omthe Striwburg 
road, to see the long flies of carts fnat meet you every 
ipile, carrying the whole property of the poor wretches, 
who are about to cross the Atlantic on thu faith of a 
lying prospectus. There they go slowly along; their 
miserable turabrils—drawn by such starved, drooping 
beasts, that your only wonder is, how they can possibly 
liope to reach Havre alive—piled with the scanty boxes 
containing tljiir few effects, and on tlio top of all tlie 
women and children, the sick and hodri^en, and all 
who are too exhausted with the journo^’ twwalk. One 
might take it for a convoy of wounded, tlie relics of a 
' s-battle-field, but for the rows of little white heads peep¬ 
ing from heneatli the raggeil hood.’ These arc the 
onvgrants s'lrom Bavaria and the Upper Rliinc, who 
have no seaport nearer than Havre. Tho.4C fnmi the 
north of Germany, who are comparatively few In num- 
Iter, sail mostly from Bremen. The number of these 
likewise is increasing. From 1832 to*1835 inclusive, 

■ 9000 embarked every yeaf frSm Bremen; from 1839 
to 1842, the average number was 13,000; \Kuch in- 
I creased to 19,000 in the year 1844. 

Society in Germany is so much more rudimentary 
! than in England, that it is remarkable to see this same 
tendency exhibiting itself in the two nations. In Ger¬ 
many population is comparatively spat^, in Great Bri¬ 
tain it is deiue; in the one fliere is*great ^alth and 
profoi lnd poverty, in the other the extremes^ property 
. ^iKlJr•exist; the one has a large and dominant town 
p^ljjiation, the other has fewe^ towns in proportion 
than any country in Earope; the one teems with poli¬ 
tical Bctivitv, in the other political activity is not, or 
at least has not yet taken to itself a praetical presence 
and a linie. . > 

The.dffead of destitution is a motive to emigrate in 
Germairy, as in England; hut not a principid motive. 
This is clear from the fact that the emigration does not 
take place in ^ose iBstricts where there is most'want, 
bat exists equally where popnlation is dense, and where 
it is thinly distributed. In Westphalia, for instance, a 
^ gleat number of spall proprietors baua lately sold iAdr 


lands, and sailed for America—each of whom, it fs 
reckoned, has taken wi& him at least thirty pounds’ 
worth of goods and money. The Bavarians emigrate 
alike from the Bhiue country, whmw‘population ^is 
thickly clustered together, and from the upiahd dis¬ 
tricts, where there are not eighty tehabitanta to the 
square mile. 

The one great cause of this almost national movement 
is the desire for ahsulnte, political, and religious freedom; 
the absence of all restrictions upou_ the devdopment of 
society; and the publication of opinions which cannot 
be realised at home. The great agitation in eocicty, 
caused first by the French domination, and then by the 
convulsive rise against it, has never passed away. In 
that gigantic struggle, when everything rested on the 
popular soul, the bonds of privilege and class were 
taciUy abandoned, and could never thenceforth be re¬ 
united as before. The promises of having ooiistitntional 
governments at that time, made by the sovereigns to 
their subjects, have been hut partially fulfilled. There 
is noBiing that can lie called oppression on the part 
of the goveniments; the mass of the people are widl 
satisfied with tlieir rulers—and with reason, for the 
actual executive has been generally excellent; but there 
are iniiny restrictions, and the yohng, the restless, and 
the imaginative thirst for their ideal freedom, and many 
of them seek for tlie realisation of Utopia in America. 
Complete religious equality is a still more powerful 
w’ant in a country where Catholics and Protestants are 
so nearly balanced, and where the state of parties is 
such, that the minority in faith, though nominally 
equal in law, must always live under the cold shade 
of an alien creed. This of itself has urged many across 
the Atlanfic. It is probable that the present schism 
among tha Uerman Catiiolics will add to the number of 
the emigrants from religious causes. 

Another motive has been thu great success of some 
of the earlier settlers. Thu Moravians and Sliakers, 
who have cidigrateil from Germany, have worked won¬ 
ders in some parts. In [St.'S, the Separatists, another 
religious body, sometimes called Ruppists, from their 
head, Rl. Happ, sailed from Wurtemburg with a capital 
of only L.12U0 pounds, and formed a settlement on 
the Dhio. At the present time, the real property in 
land belonging to the society is reckoned at L.S40,000, 
exclusive of personal property, and a large snm of 
money in the funds. The success of the colony of 
Zoar has been equally striking. It was founded twenty 
years ago by a few families with a scanty capital, and 
now ]Hissesses 40,nU0 acres of land, a disposable capital 
of 1 ^ 100 , 00 !), and an immense quantity of machinery 
and stock, £u<iudries, tan-pits, and mills in abundance. 
This extraordinary afiluence is because these two 
colonies were founded on the principle of a community 
of iiroperty, and have been throughout under a strict 
veligidjs government. But the present emigrants for¬ 
get this; and looking only at the prosperity achieved, 
they think that as the Moravians and Kappists have 
succeeded, they must succeed to the same extent, with¬ 
out either the same capital or sclf-denfti. 

It is not to lie expected that the German govemmenta 
should look with indiiference on this constant and in¬ 
creasing defalcation of their subjects. It is not, as we 
have said, the very poor that emigrate; they cannot, 
in fact; but it is those who have some litRe to spare. 
Every emigrant is reckoned to take with him equal to 
L.25 of English money, which woal4 gi^vc mi annoat 
subtraction of L.1,50Q,000 pounds—a spoils, loje iu n 
country which has little superfluous capita].'' And ho 
it remembered that this is ali loss. I^i(d Brooghani 
said? in one of his speeches, vrith.equal troth force, 

of the English emigrants, that, not gq o:^'falls in 
America but sets in motion a shtttlle"^^ Mwqhitater. 
But the Germans in Amnica coh^ime. mgUsliV hot 
German commodities, and remit nothing, th (^muiy 
in the sham of produce. Iir H ii kdpetettt to try to' 
stop the tide, the Gerioan govemmenta have exerted 
themselves of late to turn it in a dircetton nearer home 
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fto Ilougaiy and the countries along tl^e Lower 
Danube, where tlieife Is »n immensity m rich Yirgin 
soil untouched. Austria, in particalar, Is Daturalty 
very much interestcd'ia establiwng a G^mait populh- 
tibniii Hungary, tOk balance ibO'Slavonic dementi and 
with this view a nuhiber of pamphlets have been drawn 
up arid circulated, with a comparative view of the ad¬ 
vantages. of emigration to Hungary uid the United 
States, but as yet with little effect. 


tinue in its present extent and direction, wad in the course 
of time—what is siKlcientlv probsUe—a dis^ptipn of 
the great American confedlnuiy shouM take jdace, a 
secoud Giermany will havh arisen bevond the Atlantic, 
and*mottopoli8eA dong the hCad watA of Delaware 
and Ohio, the possessiona of the children of Dinn. 




tioR, from motives of humanity as well as ex^ioncy, 
is, that the ZoHvereiu fcustoms’ union) should appoint 
a resident agent at Waslilngton, to be at the head of the 
consular body, and in connexion with the emigration 
committee sitting at Bremen, so as to have some effec¬ 
tive (xiutrol over the emigrants. Many of them have 
been grievously cheated by speculators, and tlio accom¬ 
modation on board the emigrant ships generally is very 
bad. The Zollverein is to convey them in its own 
vessels, and not less than two Imndredltt a time (which 
would be a general saving on the present rates of from 
twenty-five to thirty per cent. On their arrival, the 
(!onsuls are to take charge of Uiem, and see them 
conveyed safely to their destinatinn. To pay the ex- 
|H-iises of the passage, and for the foundation of pauper 
culouies, the Zollverein to devote an annual sum of not 
less than L.80,000. Swih is the outline of the plan; 
which is likely, in part at least, to bo carried into exe¬ 
cution. 

The most important point connected with the subject, 
is tlie influence which sncli an annual influx of a forcigii 
population, speaking the same language, and nearly all 
{jraibssing the sariie (the Homan Catholic) faith, cannot 
fail to exercise upon the future destinies of^thc United 
Status. At present, ns the wliole stream is latircd into 
the same country, the annual number of Gerfnan settlers 
eousiderably c.xcccds those from Great Britain .and Ire¬ 
land. There .are of tlie former resident in America, 
according to the last census, about four ptillions. But 
this is not all. If, like the Bnglish and Irish who cross 
the Atlantic, they were to spread themselves over tlie 
contiuent indiscriminately, wherever there was tlie 
greatest chance of success, tlie whole, in the course c( 
one generation, or two at most, would blend insensibly 
w ith the majority. Hut they carry out w itli them all 
tile passions, prejudices, and dispositions of the father¬ 
land, aud keep them immoveably. Tlie great object of 
eacii family that suecessiveiy arrives, is to fi.x itself as 
near as jiossiblc to its rel.itives, if it has any; if not, to 
its countrymen. Kvery settlement ilms becomes tiic 
uneleus of a pure German eirelc, which is born, marries, 
and dies within itself, and witli the least possible ad¬ 
mixture of Anglo-Americans. lu the reign of Queen 
Aline, a numerous colony from the Polutinatc settled on 
the upper waters of the Hudson, where, after a century 
and a half, tlieir descendants remain to this day a sepa¬ 
rate people. ‘Tliese honest folks,’ says one of tlieir 
countrymen, * though living amongst Anglo-Americans 
for tlie third and fourth generation, can neither read 
nor write the l^glish language •, and adhering to their 
axiom, never to become Irisli (thus they designate the 
Anglo-Ammdeans, who take their revenge by niek- 
iiamiug them Dutdi), they are contented witit their 
own Carman idiom.’* It is tlie same with them every¬ 
where. Chance or preference directed the first settlers 
towards Fcnnsylvauia. To Pcmisylvania, accordingly, 
tiie stream has steadily set ever since; and the result is, 
that the Gcrnian population of that state already ba¬ 
lances the Ariglo-Saxon *, and, in the adjoining state of 
Oliio, stands as three to seven. Next to these, the 
greatest m^ber is found in Maryland, Indiana, Ijjinois, 
and Missouri, neither going far to tlie north or south of 
the i^UTe-pa^el. In most of these states, the debates 
in the houses of representative and the laws are printed 
aiiike la ^rraau aud Englislu If tliis emigration cuii- 


filCKENS’S PICTUltES FROM ITALtT.* 

A BOOK on Italy, by Mr Dickens. The readSr of tile 
Boz novels will not expect, from such a production, any¬ 
thing beyond tlie impressions of a sprightly, intelligent 
mind, communicated with quaint, imaginative ]^ca- 
santry—^and he wii^ot be disappointed. The4b<^ 
really is, as its autiror unassumingly describes it, *a 
Aries of faint reflections—mere shadows in the water— 

*of places to which the imaginatioDS of most people afe 
(fttracti^ In a greater or less degree.’ Of clMsi^ en¬ 
thusiasm there is none, of archeology notbimg, of art 
mania hardly a vestige. It is the exteriie only which 
is here touelied on. Nor could the book be otherwise, 
for it is hardly bigger than The Urichet on the JfearUh 

The author Chters Italy by Genoa, visits the Lom¬ 
bardy cities, tarries at Rome and Naples, anA returns 
by Florence. 'Cliit-chat about roads, conveyances, inns, 
is everywhere prominent; but tiicn it is so much better 
tlian tlio ehit-eliat of common-minded persons. The 
best part of tlie liook, to our apprehension, is that re¬ 
garding Home, which our antiior saw at the beginning 
of February (1844), during the festivities and frividi- 
tics whicli preeeilu Lent. Ills fidelity to the minute 
amVfamiUar hero serves him in good steail; and the re¬ 
sult is a description whvili wc fed to be like what would j 
strike our senses in tlie actual seeiie. The first im¬ 
pression at a little distance was, that Rome resembled 
I.oiidon: ‘ innumerable towers, and steeples, and roofs 
of houses rising up into tlie sky, and high above them 
all one domdt’ On the side of the town by which he 
entered tliure wer8 no ruins or other tokens of anti¬ 
quity. ‘ There seemed to be long streets of common¬ 
place shops .and houses, such as are to be found in any 
European town; there were busy people, equipa^s, 
ordinary walkers to and fro; a multitude of chattering 
strangers. It was no more iw.v liouie—the Rome of 
anybody’s fancy, man or boy—degraded, and fallen, and 
lying asleep in the sun among a heap ruins—than 

the I’lace ^ la Concorde in Paris is. A doady sky, a , 
dull cold rain,a[ind muddy streets, 1 was prepared tor, 
but not fur this; and 1 confess to having gone to bed 
that night in a very indificreut humour, aud with as 
very considerably-quenched enthusiasm.’ 

The Grecian arcliileefure of St Peter’s, tiio charseter 
of many of the decorations, the tawdry style in which 
many ui' the ceremonials arc arranged, disappoint him. , 
The very persons engaged do not appear to regard the 
religious ahow*s of this time with respect; hence they 
do not look real, and'\hi# adds to the disappointmeut 
of the Stranger. We come by and by to tlie Monilay 
afternoon of the carnival; and hero the Boz iiower is 
pretty fully called out 'Phe author and his party get 
ipto a carriage, wliose proper decorations are all lined 
witli white cotton or ciuico, and which oontains basket¬ 
fuls of nosegaj^. and sacks of sugar-plums. This, with 
wire masks for tlie face,%s tiie proper style in which to 
appwr d\that occasion: the rgasons will be seerf. ‘ The 
Corsu,' says Mr Dickens, ‘ is a mile long} & sWcdrixif 
shops, and palaccs^ and private houses, *so«ieti|iies 
opening into a broad piazza. * There are virandM And 
balconies, of all shapes and sizes, to almost every housuas 
—not on one storey alone, but often to one room or 
another on every store.^~put tligre in geneml witli so 
little order or regularity, tliat if, year afUjr);ear, and 
sciisou after season, it fiad rained balconies, hailed luil- 
eoiiies. snowed balconies, blown balconies, tiiey could'. 











scHMely have oome into existenqe ^ a tuoire disonlerly alvaya one cUxo tnasB of variegated brightnen, ihoving 
Btaneer. . t the whole streetihl, ibrongh. me itorm of flowen, like 

* Thu is tbd great foniktain-head and fbeus of the fiowera of a larger grOim themselires., In some, the 
earoival. Bat the e^reeta in widch the carnival is horses were richly oaparisoned in tnaghiflcent trapinngas 
hrid being vigilantiy keplT by dragoons, it is necesrary in others they irere decked from head to tail win 
for carrisj^s, in the first instance, to pass in line down flowing ribboAa Some ware drivM 1^ coachmen witli 
another thoroughfare, and so come into the Corso at enormous double frees, one face leering at the horses, the 
the end remote from the Fiazaa del Fopolo, whfbh is other cocking its extraordinary eyes frto the' carriage, 
one of its terminations. Accordingly, we fell into the and both rattling again, under the hail of sugu^'plums. 
string of cowshes, and for fiotae time jogged on quietly Other drivers were attired as women, wearing long 
enough i now crawling on at a very slow walk, now ringlets and no honneti^ and looking more ridiculous in 
tfotting halfTa-dmceu yards, now backing fifty, and any real difficulty with the horses (of whidi, in such 
now stopping altogether, as the pressure in front concourse, there were a great many) than tongue can 
obrig.td us. If any impetuous c^riage dashed out of tell or pen describe. Instead of Sitting t« the carriages, 
the rank, and clattered forward,»With the wild idea of upon the seats, the handsome lioraan women, to see 
getting on faster, it was suddenly met or overtaken bj; and to he seen tlie better, sit in the heads of the 
aetrooper on horseback, who, deaf as his own drawn barouches at this time of general license, with their 
sword to all remonstramxs, immediately escorted i,t feet upon the cushions; and oh the flowing skirts and 
back to the very end of tlie row. and made it ® dim dainty waists, the blessed shapes and laughing frees, the 
speck in the remotest perspective. Occasionally we free, good-hunionred, gallant figures that ttiey m^ket 
interchanged a volley of confetti witli the carriage next There w'ere great vans, too, full of handsome girls— 
in front, or the carriage next behind; but as yet, this thirty or more together perhaps—and the hr^sidcs 
ca^tturing of stray and errant coaches,-by the military that were ponied into, and poured out of these feiw flre- 
was the chief amusement ' ships, splashed tlie air witli flowers and bonbons mr ten 

‘ Fresdhtly we came into a narrow street where, be* minutes at a time. Carriages, delayed long in one place, 
sides one line of carriages going, there was another line would begin a deliberate engagement with other car- 
of carriages returning. Hero the sngar-plunis and the riages, or with people at the lower windows; and the 
nosegays began to fly about pretty smartly; and I was spectators at some upper balcony or window, joining in 
fortunate enough to observe, one gentleman, attired as a tlie fray, and attacking both parties, wonld empty down 
Greek warrior, catch a light*wliiskered brigand on the great bags of confetti, that descended like a cloud, and 
nose (he was in the very act of tossing up a bouquet to in an instant made tliem white as millers. Still car- 
a young lady in a first-floor window) with a precision riages on carriages, dresses on dresses, colours on 
that was much applauded by the bystanders. As this colours, crowds upon crowds, without end. Men and 
victorious Greek wa.s exchanging a fueetious remark boys dingii.g to tlie wheels of_ coaclies, and holding 
with a stout gentleman in a doorway—one-half black, on behind, and following in their wake, and diving in 
and one-lialf white, ns if he hud hceii peeled up the among the horses’ feet to pick up scattered flowers to 
middle-—who had offered him his congratulations on this sell again; maskers on foot (the drollest, generaliy) in 
achievement, he received an orange frnm^a house-top fantastic exaggerations of court-dresses, surveying the 
full on his left ear. and was much svrprised, not to say throng through enormous eye-glasses, and always trans- 
discomflted—esiwcially as he was standing up at tiie ported with an eestacy of love on the discovery of any 
time; and, in consequence of the (jarriage moving on particularly old lady at a window; long strings of Poli- 
suddcnly at the same moment, staggered ignominiously, cinelli, laying about tliem with blown bladders at the 
and buried himself among his flowers. Clids of sticks; a wagunful of madmen, sureaming and 

‘ iSome quarter of an hour of tins sort of progress tearing to the life; a coachful of grave Mamelukes, 

, brought us to the Corso; and anj’tiiing so gay, so bright, with their horse-tail standard set up in the midst; a 
and lively as tlfo whole scene there, it would bo dilHcoit party of gipsy-women engaged in terrific conflict with a 
to imagine. From all the innumerable balconies —from shipful of sailora; a man-monkey on a jKile, surrounded 
the remotest and highest, no less than fronWtlic.lowest by strange animals with pigs’ faces and lions* tails, 
and nearest—hangings of bright red,'bright green, carried under their ai-ms, or worn gracefully over their 
bright blue, white, and gold, were fluttering in the slioulders; carriages on carriages, dresses on dresses, 
H^ilUant sunlight From windows, and from parapets, colours on colours, crowds upon crowds, without end. 
and tops of houses, streamers of tlie richest colours, and Not many a ;tual characters sustained or represented, 
draperies of fhe gaudiest and most sparkling hues, were perhaps, considering tlie number dressed; but the main 
floating out upon tlie street The buildings seek ed to pleasure of the scene consisting in its perfect good 
I have been literally turned inside out, and to have all tem^r -, in its bright and infinity and flashing variety; 
thdr gaiety towards tiie highway. Shcgi-fronts wore and in ^ts entire abandonment to the mad humour of 
taken down, and the windowt fliVid with company, like the time—an abandonment so perfect SO contagious, 
boxes at a shining theatre; doors were carried off their so irresistible, that the steadiest foreigner fights up to 
hinges, and long tapestried groves, hung with garlands his middle in flowers and sUgar-plums like we iriidest 
of flowers and evergreens, displayed within; builders’ Soman of them all, and thinks of nothing else till half- 
scaflbldlngs were gorgeous temples, radiant in silver, past four o’clock, when he is tniddenly reminded (to 
gold, and crimson; and in every nook and corner, fronr. his great regret) that this is not the whole husiqsfssof 
the pavement to the chimnqy-tops, whery women’s eyes bis existence, by bearing the trumpets sound, and se^ng 
could glisten, tfiere they daqped, and laughed, and the dragoons begin to clear the street.’ 
sparkled, like the light in water. Every mA of be- One author next describes the race—always an to- 
witj^iieS madness of drsas was there. Littlf prdlios- portant feature of the carnival. The horses, at a jfJven 
te^s stsarlet jackets; quaint old stomachers, more signal, are started off. ‘Down the live'lade, tbu whole 
wi^ed than the smartest boddices; Polish pelisses, Icngtlt of the Corso, they fly like the vrtpd, tlderiest, 
strained and tight as npe gooseberries; tiny Greek as all the world knows, with shining ornaments tipon 
"‘taps, aU awryt.and clinging to the dark hair, Heaven their hacks, and twisted in their'plaited and 

knows .how; every wild, quaint, hold, shy, pettish mad- with heavy little balls stuck faU of tpfr^^i^eiQg 
cap frncyL^ad its ill&stration \n a dress; and every at their sides, to goad them on. TEib 
fancy woa as dead fi^gotten by its owner, in tiie tumult trappings, and the rattUng of. tliielr 4he 

of merriment, as if.&e three old aqueducts that still hara stones; the dash and iWy'of thok.apd^Along 
remain entire had brought liCthe into Borne upon their the echoing street; nay, the very ckonogd that .fbed 
sturdy arches tiiat morning. ' —these noises are nothing to tto roaring of; thd paisilti- 

I ‘The carriages were now three abreast; in broader tude, their siuAits, ^e clap^g, tiick.flAfl^ Sut it 
placgs four; (^mi stationary for a long^^e toguthei;; is soon over—Mmbst instantaneously.- 'More cannon 
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CH^MBEHS’S'lJKNfiUlUm JQUBNAl^ 


|1iake the town. Tlio bonet have ,^uDgGd.;into the 
cnrpeti put across the street to stop Utetn { the goal is 
reached; the prii^ ue won ^they are given in by 
the poor Jew% .m * oomproipiae for not mnniog fobt" 
races themself); ud there is an end to that day’s 
sport* 

Mr Dickens’s impressions, llrom the numberless church¬ 
es atid thmr contentar^ictures, and other decorations— 
are not (hvoorable. The’English common-sense seems 
to be evei^htre a rebel The scene in and around the 
churdhra is always the same—a mixture of respect and 
indeooruffl, ‘ In one, a lady got up from her prayers 
for a moment, to offer us her card as a teacher of music; 
and iu another, a sedate gentleman, with a very thick 
walking-staff, arose from his devotions to belabour his 
dog, wltich was growling at another dog, and whose yelps 
and howb resounded through the church as his master' 
quietly relapsed into his former train of meditation— 
keeping his eye upon the dog at tlie same time, neverthe¬ 
less.’ One thing everjrwhere present—^the money-begging 
box? Even art has its ludienius side. A flight of steps, 
leading to the church of Trlnita del Monte, is the place 
of resort for the artists'‘models,’imd there they arc con¬ 
stantly waiting to be hired. ‘ The first time 1 went up 
there, I could not conceive why the faces seemed fami¬ 
liar to me; why they appeared to l^avc beset me for 
years, in every imssible variety of action and eostunie; 
and how camo it to pass that tiiey starteii up helbro me, 
in Rome, in the broad day. like so many saddled and 
bridled nightmares? I soon found that wc had made 
acquaintance, and improved it, for several years, on the 
wails of varions exliibition galleries. Tliero is one old 
gentleman, with long white hair and an immense beard, | 
who, to my knowledge, lias gone half throimh the cata¬ 
logue of the Koyid Academy. Tliis is the v> iterab!(, 
or patriarchal model. He parries a long stall', and 
every knot and twist in that stalT I have seen faitlifully 
delineated innumerable times. There is another man, 
in a bine clonk, who always pretends to be asleep in tbe 
sun (when there is any), and who, 1 ndl'd not say. is 
always very wide awake, and very attentive to tlie dis¬ 
position of Ids legs. This is the Mac far’ nkntr imnlei. 
There is anotlicr man, in a brown cloak, who leaup 
against a wall, with his arms folded in his mantle, and 
looks out of tlie corners of ids eyes, which are jnst 
vUibli! teneath ids broad slouched hut. Tliis is tlie 
assassin model There is anotlicr man, who constantly 
looks over his own shoulder, and is always going away, 
Imt never goes. This is Iho haiiglity, or scornful 
model. As to Domestic Happiness, and Holy Earailies, 
tliey should como very cheap, for there are lumps of 
them aU up the steps; and the cream of the thing i.s, 
tliat they are all the falsest vagabonds in the w-orld, 
especially made up for the purpose, and having no 
counterparts in Rome, or My other part of tlie habitable 
K'obe.' ‘ ... 

Wo conclude with a bit of true Hoz/ism, ■allowing 
that home iv after all his proper field. Speaking of 
his excursions in and around Rome, ho says he often 
encountered a gomiiany of English; one Mr Davis, and 
a small circle of friends, ‘ It w# Impossible not to know 
Mrs Davis’s name, from her ^ing always in great re¬ 
quest among her party, and her party lieing everywhere. 
During the Holy Week, they were in every part of 
every scene of every ceremony. For a fortnight or 
thyee weeks before it, they were in every tomb, and 
ev^ church, and every ruin, and every picture gal¬ 
lery} and I hardly ever observed Mrs Davis to be silent 
for • moiumt Deep under ground, high up in St 
Peter's, out on the Campagna, and stifling in tiie Jews’ 
quarts, Mn Davis turned up dl the same. J dou’t 
tbliik she Aver-saw anything, or ever looked at any- 
thlM} and t^ had always lost something out of a straw 
haridibadtfet,. and was trsdng to find It, wstii aU her 
• might and rosin, among an immense, quantity of Eng¬ 
lish !WfB«iice,whloh la^ like sand's upon the sea-shore, 
at the bottom of It .There was a profewional cicerone 
always attached to the fUtin (which had been brought 


over from London; fifteen or twenty ftrong^ by contraet)r 
and if he so muclffas looked at ahrs Davit, she invaj. 
rial^ cut him short by sajihg, “ Theig, God blew the 
man, don’t worrit roe 1 1 don’t understand a word you 
sky. and shouldn’t if you was to talksfill you wss black 
in the face!” Mr Davis always had a snqffcoldured 
greatcoat on, and carried a great green umbrella lu hie 
nanc||i and had a slow curiosity constantly devouring 
him, which prompted him to do extraordinary things— 
such as taking the covers off urns in tombs, and looking 
in at the ashes as if they were pickles—tradng 
out inscriptions with the ferrule of his umbreUa, and 
saying, with intense thoughtfulness, “ Here’s a B yin 
sec, and there’s, an B ; and this is the way we gK» on 
in; is it?" His anti^arian habits occasioned hissing 
frequently in iho rear of theVest; and one of the agonies 
bf Mrs Davis, and the party in general was au ever, 
'present fear that Davis would be lost. This caused 
them to scream for him in the strangest places, and at 
the nioA improper seasons. And when he cAnc, slowly 
emerging out of some sepulclire or other, like a peaceful 
Ghoule, saying, “ Here 1 am 1 ’’ Mrs Davis invariably 
replied. “You’ll be buried alive in a foreign couniry, 
Davis, and it’s ilO use trying to prevent you I ’’ ’ 

- ^ —,- 

TRADE AND TUULtO lltJSIKKSS IN SCOTLAND 
TWO llUNDKEl) YILARS AGO. 

Tmk materials wtiieh we have hitherto derived from 
tlie Olub-Uooks liavo belonged to the regions of pMtry, 
roniantie fiction, or personal adventure. On tbe iirescnt 
iiotMision -we are led into a totally difii'rcnt track, by 
lia^ing our attention directed to a paiicr which affords 
us tlie iueans.of estimating the progress made by Scot- 
i.ind in wealtli and prosperity during a period of two 
centuries. In IC.'iii, a report was prejiarcd for the use 
of tlie government of Oliver Cromwell, of which the 
following siibeiiK'.t account is given by the gentleman 
wlio presented the work to tl'.e Bannatyne Club:—‘ Mr 
Tucker, tlie autbar, was lent by the goveriimeut of 
ICngland for the purpose of iiitrodnning order into the 
eiillRction of tlie revenues of excise and customs, and 
appointed one of tlie coimiiissioner.'’ of tlie Seoteli board. 
He appears to liave possessed very eminent qualifica¬ 
tions for a task wiiicli, in tlie state of tbe country at 
tliat time, must liave been attended with great difid- 
ciilties; and be lias communicated the m‘suit of his in¬ 
quiries and ^xirsonal observation witli great clearoess 
and ability inatiiis report. It affords a eomprelicnsive 
view of ail tlie details ronneetod with the collection of 
tliese taxes, mid some ai-«outit is given of every hurbogr 
and cr(K‘k u]>on the coast to which vessels resorted at 
tliat time.’ * 

It is very clear tliat one of the vital elements* of a 
stronl' orderly government must be a full knowledge of 
tlie resources of the country—whether in the shapo of 
land, commeite, industry, or accnninlated capital Tlie 
iinawner who calculaAs *ie produeo of auy given tax 
must Hb well supplied with such information; and it is 
in those countries where taxes aro levied rother as a 
badgo of subjection tlian fur the useful purposes of 
government, tliat sucli knowledge is neglected. Oliver 
CromwclJ, and the able men by whom he was snr- 
roundeil had .t keen eye tuwanis evorytliiiig that was 
thoroughly useihl to tilt goveniinent, and through the 
govqrnnibnt to tlie community. His serviois .towards 
tile pun.% utilitarian puriHisfi of preserving |)lted..ro- 
cords of the resouJkcs of tbe country, may not |pera 
very great in the eye of hero-ivorriiip; nay. an Alusion 
to them may suggest a sneer about ‘hamdrnm,’ o( 
‘dry-BS-dust;’ bui uevertbeloss, there .Ore many who 
will be disixisod to give more admiraUon to these efliwts 
than to his incomprcilcnsiblo speeches, me of his 
dnriing projects was Sthe cstalfiishmeut of a general 
system uiroughout England for the registration of land. 
It was precisely such f^sysbein as he fbimd at work in 
lieotland—a set of reconls in which Ml opcratirnis re¬ 
garding land, whether relating to absolute conveyandes 
• s 4 "S 










or.fb ,iik(uritie«, ihtold Ibe. eagrpMedt ladJpw teih us 
iMifrdisid a Hftifilip fought for tits proj^ and how 
He w&s defeat^ bjr the lawyers, or, as he^said, 'found 
the sons of Zeruiah too strong for him.* He made a 
general valuatioifSsf all the hmds in Scotland, for the 
purpose o( regulating the proportional allotment of ^e 
land tax. At the Besioration, it was, with most of tlie 
Frote 9 tor’a new projects, revoked; but it was fougd so 
convenient an arrangement that the new government 
felt it e^tpedient afterwards to have recourse to it, and 
it was csiUed the ‘ valued rent*—being in fact the only 
valuation which has been made of the landed property 
iif Scotland, and, as such, still employed for purposes of 
taxation. , . 

MrTucker’s report exhibits t(jus one of tlieso pro¬ 
jects ibr making the govcAiment acquainted with the 
resources of the country. We possess so few materials 
for ascertaining the pecuniary means, the trade, and 
the industrial habits of our ancestors, that any such 
coUection ft a valuable medium of comparing dar own 
state with theirs. In the seventeenth century, and in¬ 
deed down to a late period, the customs collected were 
not;, only on goods imported, but on those ex{M)rted; 
because it was supposed to be a crima>to provide our 
neigjibou's abroad with the valuable commodities which 
our artificers mode and our Imsbmidmen raised. Home 
of Mr Tucker’s cliicf difficulties arc in tho devising 
means for enforcing the cnstonis outwards—men being 
so naturally perverse, that when they created a copt- 
modity for which a foreigner would pay them better 
thajt a native, they thought themselves entitled to sell 
it without paying a tax for the privilege <if doing so. 
We shall give some examples of the customs’ rccemts 
reported by Mr 'rucker, and compare tlicm witli (ate 
results, accounts arc staled in periods of four 

months. Taking tiirce of these for the year ending in 
September, we find tliat the minual income of tlic 
eiistom-honse at Ja;ith was 1..2335. The efirrespunding 
sum for 1344 was L.631,U26. The amoivit raised in 
Dundee in 1646 was L..501; in 1844*, it was L.42,737. 
t Those who have noticed the relative shipping of the 
i two towns, Leith and Dundee, may be astonisiied tliat 
there should at tins day be such a difference in their 
customs' returns in favour of tiic former; but it must 
be remembered that the imports to lanth are cliieliy 
for the consumption of an offloent district, and thus 
consist M highly-taxed articles—sucli as wine, spirits, 
groceries, Ao.; while those of Dundee arc mainly fur 
manufacturing use, and so consist of riw*'materials, 
paying duties comparatively small. To return to Mr 
X'tcker. Ills statement of the customs collected at 
Aberdeen sbows an amount of L..573; in 1844, the cor¬ 
responding aipount was L.7 6,259. Among the remark¬ 
able ’things, however, in this report, is the npproacli 
that seems te have been made by places now Wholly 
' insignificant to rivalry with the principal seaports. 
Thus at Borrowstonuess, or, as it is contracted, Bo’ness, 
Tucker reports a coUection^ of <^1569 ; in 1843, tho 
sum collected was L.8961 ; a great improveuftut on 
the immediately preceding year, when it was only 
L.3327, Burntisland, which' is now merely a ferry 
harbour, collected a custom of L.4I3. With these 
we may contrast Glasgow, which, in 1656, produced 
L.S54; in 1844, L.S51,841. The small ■old boroughs, 
which the steamboat, traveller sees ftudded on the 
fringe of the coast of Fife, were in Mr Tucli^’s 
ooqeidef^ble places, and 'he is at pains to enumerate 
thei( shipping. Thus we find thaw^struther had ten 
vessehti ezaqUy the same {lumber as Dundee. Wemyss, 
^ow a village with four or five hundred inhabitants, 
nad six vessel*; uad its neighbour, Pittenweem, two. 
Butntisl^ bad seven vessels; Dysart fiour; and Kirk¬ 
caldy, B^ti'flonrishin^ places mough not proportion¬ 
ally so bAlnent as. it was, bad Owelve. Quagow bad 
preciady the same number. The tonnage seems to have 
been dtsUibufed between thaset places witix tolerable 
equality. The hiAeat in Glasgow Was one hundred and 
' *uty, while themghest'ia KmcealAir was one hondredt 


but then the lowest in Glasgow was twelve, while th^ 
lowest in Kirkcaldy was thirty. It is almost unneces¬ 
sary to state tlut the twelve ships of Glasgow have 
now.increased to between three ana four' hundred,' and 
that its tonnage olt 1660 has incrested to i!9,479.. • 

Mr.'racker gives us some curious pictures pf tiie state 
of tile times. The method of (»Uecting thei revenue of 


A salaried collector generally gets a per centage on the 
sum realised by Mm. It is at once pretty (&ar, that 
when a man gets the whole sum he collects, instead of 
such a proportion, he will be much moro zealous in 
enforcing the law, and will endeavour to recover sums 
which the hired fiscal officer would give up as bad debts. 
Hence farmers of the revenue have been in ail ages 
proverbial as oppressors. When tho members of a con¬ 
vivial party were telling their stories of murders and 
robberies, Yoltaiie, who was called on to contribute his 
tale, said, * There was once a farmer-general—you kfiow 
tiie rest’ Tucker tells us precisely what we would 
expect, that there was great competition among tho. 
local lairds and corporate bodies to obtain the lease of 
the excise, on account, of the power and eonsetiuence so 
bestowed on them. He says, ' Tlie strong and fervent 
desires which partly the violence of sumo of the farmers, 
and partly an innate propensity and inclination of being 
dcspotical, tind kindled in many to farm their own coun¬ 
ties and burghs, increiised the number of the proposers, 
.and put an opxiortunity into the hands of the commis¬ 
sioners not only to make sonic improvement, but, after 
some time spent in treaty (in which they much of 
trouble to w^stle witli), to let tlio whole at the rates 
and rents mentioned in the account thereof hereafter 
following, much to the content and satisfaction of the 
shires and burglis generally, tlie shires of Mid-Lothian, 
Argyle, and Bute excepted, which remain to this day 
uiidisposud of by w.ay of farm; the former because of 
its vicinity to tiiu town of Edinburgh, and tlicir tack; 
and the latter in respect of the country itself, licing 
wholly highlands, into wliich tho commissioners did 
t^ke care to send one of their own countrymen, who 
returned as lie went, witliout doing anything; and after 
that, had some intentions of commissioning some officer 
of the nigliest garrison. But there being some hopes 
given by the marquis that there should be somebody 
sent from tlie country who sliould do the business, tlioy 
took hold of the opportunity of one related to the (lamp- 
bells of that uountry, who at that time offered bimsmf, 
and was convinced might be tlie person hinted, and 
therefore waWed their former resolution, and gave him 
their commission; who, with tiie assistance of his 
friends, did colleet some L.30; but was afterwards, at 
his being in Islo, and when he was in the execution of 
his trust, stabbed in the shoulder by one M his coun- 
t:ymcn,*'ivlio fled tiiereupon into Ireland, and liath for 
some time lain under the cure of cliirurgeons, and at 
my coming away continued so, languishing without any 
hope of recovery.’ 

A vain efl'ort iiad made to separate tho mbre 
right of demanding and collecting the money tjbat 
of enforcing payment by process of law. It was thou^t 
that it woidd be more just and conciliatory to give the 
latter functions to some fixed judicial body. It was in 
the end necessary to ‘let tiie farmers loose,’ eft Mr. 
Tucker vividly expresses it, on tiie people. 'A*. .^ 
commissioners could very much have wished, thqr mis^ 
have found so plentifid a choice of flumer;, asthait it 
might have been within their power to hare made mOr 
tion of the best qualified, related, and subatsntii^^est>. 
of them: hut an inevitable necessi^ coi^g fitoh 
some dstenninate persons, they had ndibj^^fqi^ p 
do than to consider of the best way of ptdqSedih;^ ac¬ 
cording to the juncture of things; and theemre duly 
weighing as well the qmdify tS ihe farmer, fia Mvlog 
a regard to thq.temper and hf. tltt 

finding part d the fiurmers.ls he.l$|dUh, iid not oe- 
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lcsgii>bnoxio{ut,>mjiAtiwall 7 n^d «nct(Hnt 9^tim aresge aoie n>r wbaT wu made; ut|, tiny ;Uuit*tbe^ 

private quait^ M d^acobtoats tU^ colour or' pretext may be proceeded agaioet according to tW 

of public eniployraebti'tuM didst of them genm^y disttoction, they challenge a firaedma tvthom)^daS(iM 
strangen to l£o par^ular worlt in whlob they enga^d. beiifg liable; and thai^ if yet they lutut Tema&. den^«: 
And Odnttdmi^og trtibal the peoide on the oidier aide, sible, thafthey ought to be to for no more mn come 
thrott^'poverty and ao innate habit of their own, to into /heir girnels, as not knowing what else or nrotO 
be cr^ '(iliitinate, damorous, md prone to apprehend was made at any time at their pans. Ai^ e to ilqulito 
every action an oppression or injury, and again to repel an account, or anything else of the workmen-^wli^, 
both either with noise or force. For prevention, there- besides their infinite poverty and miserdbleness. are 
fore, of any provocations that might happen to he given, (were it not a breach of charity) to be esteemed ratlftr 
either by the indiscretion or violence of the farmers, brutes than rationals—Nvas a thing altogether impot-' 
and to Imv.e ^ people masters of their own peace and sible, nor «ver can be reputed so much aa probable by 


quiet, the comraissiouers did resolve to reserve the judi- any wiio have ever 8c%i either the persons or the pficcis; 
uial part in themselves, and to give the farmer only the i and as it was not to to efi%tcd in any manner of way 

__ ^1— . ft fit.._a. a.«._ _!_aJ_-kt _ *' 


collective power; which was done accordingly. 


Orhatsoever, without the appointing of some person 


* Of this, observation was soon made by some of the ^ight and day to attend every particular pan when4t 
most inteiligent sort of people, and by them infused was boiling, by whicli the charge would certainly have, 
into the icsC which mode a general deficiency in every been grSater than the receipt, so the officer# could not 
one.* Very few, or none, would p.ay any money, suffer meet witli, or discover half the salt tliat was sold, in 
any distress, or obey any summong; insomuch that tJie rcsiiect tlie same was sold, delivered, and carried away 

itlt«r*i«ia an nirrli^ anaeissmsaVi aa *«/>na aas asa}/lr\*i» atuv 


commissioners were enforced to retract their former re- always in the night, insomuch as none, or seldom gny 
solution, and to let the farmer loose to the full execu- notice could at suiy time be had or taken of the same; 
tion of all the powers and authorities of tJiC several acts or if there were, not without the danger or Igtzarjl of 
and ordinances, but agiunst and upon such only as some uuschief to ensue thereupon.’ 

should refuse to give due obedience; that so they might___ 

have a just sense that the cominissinners did still re¬ 
tain, and should have continued, their first tenderness TIIK BEAR-CHASE, 

towartls them, had they not beeii enforced to depart ^ sodvknib op an ou) uonteb. 

flroni it, not out of any levity or inclination m them- 

selves to vex or disquiet the people, Imt fivni the just [From the French.'] 

neemsity they had of compelling them to submit to, and Onj; evening, a short time after the battle of Fontenoy 


THE BEAR-CHASE. 

A SOUVENIR OF AN OU> UUNTEB. 
[From the French.] 


comply with, the laws of excise. , 

•The cause of the people’s obstinacy and fhn com- 
missioners’ lenity being at once bikeii awaj^ every one, 


(1745), a group of thc/ring's body-guard was congre¬ 
gated near the Latun.a basin, at Versailles, listening to 
two of their immhcr discussing a subject which at that 


acted by liis fear and the expertation he had of snfler- p(>rioil was rarely a matter of controversy in military 
ing the penalties of the law, began to provide for his circles. * 


own pe-tce and security, by a timely conformity, .md so 
made way for the more'easy and vigoroifs carrying on 
of things in the future.’ 

Nothing is known of Mr Tucker’s private history. 
He was apparently an able and judicious man, and iiif 
composition is lively and expressive. As u s|icciincn of 


‘ Itefuse a duel after a pniil’c affront!’ exclaimed the 
tallest of the sjK’Skers, whose bronzed features were 
rendered almost ferocious by a thick red mustache: ‘ it 
is a stain tliat all the waters of the deluge would not 
wash away.’ 

* I repeat. Monsieur do Malatour,’ replied the other 


his sirailies—lie speaks of * how miieh an act of inad- in a calm, polite tone, * that there is more true courage 
visedness it must needs be esteemed in any that should in refusing than in .aeecpting a duel. Wliat is more 
adventure to frame a vest or garment for a body, whose common than to yield to passion, envyfor vengeance; 
measure h^ never yet lieen taken, without viewing it and what more rare than to resist them ? •Tiierefore 
in its piOrts and dimensions.’ Nfay we infer from this it is a virtueswhen exhibited at tliu price of public 
that Mr Tucker was bronglit up to tlie hotiouRible pro- opinion; for what costs notiiing, is csteeiucd as worth 


fession of making garments ? 

We shall conclude with iv curious and very distinct 


nothing.’ ♦ 

‘A marvel! Afonsieur d’Argentrc, I would advise, 


notice of the state of the salt manutiW-'torics in Scot- if ever tlie king gives you the comiiiiind qf a company, 
land, the social condition of tlie persons employed, and to hwe engraven on tlie sabres of the soldiers the 
the meftod in which their business was conducted. conmrandment—“ Thou shall do no murder 

* The proprietors or possessors of the pans are usually ‘ And wherefore not ? His majesty would have better 
called masters, and the workmen, who nctualiy^ labour servants, .amFtho country fewer plunderers, if we had 
in and about these pans, arc termed makers, who re- in our regiments more^olffiers and fewer bullies. Take, 
ceive no certain salary or wages from tliose musters of as an Example, him with whom you seem so much in- 
theirs, but do contract, upon receiving such a quantity censed: has ho not nobly avenged what you coll an 
of 00 ^, to make imd return the master such a quantity affront by taking, with his own hands, an enemy’s 
of salt M bo agreed upon betwixt them; tlie over- colours, while your knaves most likely formed a prudent 


plus (whatever it is) that is made remainuig to them reserve behind the liaggage? 
for tiimr pains, which they usually sell to cadgers, * Cowards tifeinselves have 


• Cowards tifeinselves have their moments of courage.’ 

and other'poor people, who carry the same about in ‘ And the brave also ffieir moments of fear.’ ^ 

creels, <m horseback, or otherwise, up and down the ‘The Vpressioii is not that^of a gentleman.’ • 

coonlary, for the expense and consumption thereof. ‘It is Tliat of Sfensicur do Turenne, whoyr family 
The ■ otter,' Vhich is the master’s, is laid up in his eqaallcd cither of CTirs, and who avowed (hat hetswas 
gimds or stores, and for the most part sent out after- not exempt from such roomer^. Everybody hiil hdard 
woi^ In great' parcels eitlier for England, or some of bis conduct to a braggadocio, who bitted in liis pra* 
11^^ 'pa^ beyond the seas. This being the man- senco that Jie had never known fear.’ He suddenly 
u^'knd'ptaotioe’of the salt-works in these parts, and passed a lighted candle under ^e spesker^ nose, who 
tfae'ebtebtpfs; 'to 'the better keeping and toming an instantly drew back lus head, to the great %ousement 
accotuitii CftfiluK ttpo« those mastera to make w^ly of the wstandors, wli#laughcd hearUly at tIUs singular 
• entry ’what salt’waa made at their pans, they refuse mode of testing the other’s assertion.’ 


■ entry ’what salt’waa made at their pans, they refuse mode of testing the other’s i 

the teipg thereof; dispyte the letter of the act; con- ‘ None but a marshal of France had dared to try such 
ceding thfr chief scruple, and granting that indeed the a pleasantry. To our subject, sir. 1 maintain But y 
makers wete liahlg, but that they, hdng no such, and friend is a coward, and you- 

• s 










CBAMBEHS’S EDINBlTlS&H J^omi]!{AL. 


Audi—^tep&t«d D’Ai^&tre, hit eyes flashing, 
1 bis lips flrinly compressed. * 


bis lips flrjnly compressed. 

* Holla,' gentif men t’ exdCaimod a third party, wh<^ 

owing to ^ warmth of the argument, had joined the 
group unporceiifliiL ‘ This is my afiiur,’ said ha to 
Monsieur ^’Argentrc, holding his arm; then turning to 
his adversary, added-—' Mmisicur do Malatour, I am at 
your orders.’ « 

' In that case, after you, if necessary,’ said D’Argeutrcs 
with hi8*usual calmness. 

* By niy Honour you charm me, gentlemen t Let us 


‘ One moment,’ replied the new comer, wh<^ young 
as h&was, wore the cross of Bt L^is. • 

‘ No renurks. Gentlemen, hasftn.’ 

‘ Too great haste in such eases evidences less a con¬ 
tempt for death than an anxiety to get rid of 
pHantom.’ 

, ‘ 1 listen, sir!’ * 

‘ Monsidnr d’Argentry just now stated tnat the 
bravest have tiieir momenta of fear. Witliout taking a* 
serious his anecdote of Monsieur de Turenne, I shall 
adiitlmt, with the exception of the difference that exists 
between niiiseles and nerves, the conra^ uf the duellist 
is nipre an affair uf habit than of principle; for it is the 
natural state of man to love ixfuce, if )iot for the sake 
of others, at leiist for himself. Do you wish me to 
prove it?’ 

‘ Enough, sir: we arc not here to listen to a sermon.’ 

* Yet a moment. Here is my proposition: wc are 
all assembled this evening previous to onr leave of ab¬ 
sence: I invite you, then, as also these gentlemen pre¬ 
sent, to a benr-hnnt on niy estate, or rattier amongst dhu 
precipices of (!lat, in the Eastern Pyrenees. Yon are 
very exjiert, Monsieur do Malatour—you can snuff a 
c.andle witli a pistol at twenty puces, and you have no 
equal at tlie small-sword. Well, I shall pjjicu you lic- 
fore a bear, and if you succeed—1 do not even say in 
lodging a bail in hU iiead, but merely in lirRig upon liini 
—I shall submit immediately af'er fli meet you face to 

* face witli any weapons yon cliuosc to name, since it is 
' only at that pric.e I am to gain your good opinion.’ 

‘ Are you playing a comedy, sir?’ 

■' Quite the contrary. And I even repeat that this ex¬ 
treme haste shows more the courage of the nerves, tlian 
of the true courage arising from principle.’ 

‘ What guarAitce have I, should I accept your propo¬ 
sition, that you will not again endcavoa% to evade 
me?’ * ! 

‘ My word, sir i wliicli I take all my eomrades to wit- 
jiUsa, and place under the safeguard uf their honour.’ 

There run througli his auditory such a buzx of ap¬ 
probation, that Tie Malatour, though with a bad gra<-e, 
was obliged to occede to the arrangement It wa|,then 

• agreed that on tlie 1st of Scjitemi^r, all present siiould 

assemble at the Chateau dn Clat ^ 

• Whilst the young lord of the manor is making the 
necessary preparations for their feceptioii, we sliall ex¬ 
plain the accusation of which he was the objc"t yet 
which had not branded him witli any mark of disgrace 
I among a class of men so punctilious on the point of 
1 honour. s 


the gentlemen who formed the liouschoj^l guard of the 
king of Prance, carried with Inm prinmples vriiicU re¬ 
mained Jincorrupted amidst all the frivoUti^ of aonc 
of the. licentioas courts in Europe. Such, how- 
erely is the charm of virtue, even Ri the midst of viw, 
I tlia{ bis exemplary condbet had nut only gained him 
Twj'te esteem of ];is officers, and the friendship of his coui- 
I panjpns, but hail attracted the attention of the king him- 


occasion of some trifling exiwessibn or gesture, publicly 
. insulted hint, • ViUetreton reihsed to cliallcmge him, as 
being contrary t) his principlesi but determined that 
,Biis seeming cowardice in not fighting a well-known 
duelliit. should be ledeemed by some action of «eth| 


during the campaign just oornmenced. Tliat mometW; 
had arrived; and for liis noble conduct in taking the 
Engliib colours at the battle of Pontenoy, he received 
the cross of St I«ttiB from the king’s own hand on the 
fleld, the euloglum of Marshal Saxe, and a redc^bUd 
enmity on the part of De Malatour. 

The first care of the young baron on arrivkig at his 
estate was to call his major-domo, an-old and fidthful 
servant. 

‘ I have business of thee, my master,’ said be, cordially 
shaking him by the hand. 

* Speak, monteignenr,’ replied the parenr, who was 
deeply attached to his young lord i * you know the old 
hunter is yours to his last drop of blow.’ 

* 1 never doubted it, my old friend. Did you receive 
I my letter from Paris?’ 

‘ Yea, sir; and those gentlemen, your comrades, will 
have some work before them.’ 

‘ Are there bears already on the heights then ?’ asked 
I Yilletrrton, extohding his hand in the direction of^oite 
I of the lofty peaks, whose summit, covered with snow, 
glittered in tiie morning snn. 

‘ Pi VO in nil—a complete manage —father, mother, and 
children ; besides an old bachelor, whom the Spaniards 
have driven to this side.’ 

‘Ill less than a week we shall go in pursuit of them. 
Do }'()u know, pareur, some of my comrades are rather 
rough sportsmen: there is one of them who is able to 
snuff a candle with a pistol at twenty paces.’ 

‘ Easier, perhaps, than to snuff a bear at four,’ replied 
the old loan laughing. 

‘ 'I'luit is what J said also. But as 1 should wish to 
judge for myself of his prowess, you must place us to¬ 
gether at this same post—at the bridge of Maure, for in¬ 
stance.’ 

‘ Hum! ’ skid the pareur, scratching his ear;' it would 
, better please mu to have you elsewhere.’ 

‘Why?’ 

i ‘ Because, to,guanl this post, a man ought to he in a 
statc of grace, for he will be between two deaths—the 
Iwars and the precipux'.’ 

‘ I know the one, and do not fear the other; thanks to 
jvnir lessons.’ 

‘ 1 am sure of that. But, with your leave, 1 should like I 
to gnaid the bridge myself.’ I 

‘ you are sure, then, that tlie be.ars will pass that 1 
way?’ 

‘ Sure—yes; but quite sui’e—no. Recollect that they 
arc sullen and prudent beasts, which never confide their 
jdan of route to any one.’ 

' It is agrceil on. I shall guard the bridge witli my 
comrade. Now, go and have the trackers ready.’ 

‘ Very well, very well,* murmured the pareur as he 
retired; ‘ I shall have my eye on him.’ 

Eight days afterwards, all those invited, not except¬ 
ing Monsieur de Malatonr—^wbo, despite the delicate 
attentions of the host, preserved a cold reserve—were 
assembled at the chateau. The magnificent grandeur 
of the Pyrenees, their shining summits relieved against 
the 1)1ne sky of Spain, was an unlooked-for pleasure to 
the greater number of the guests, who for the most p^ 
belonged to the rich and fertile plains of the interior. 

The morning following their arrival, a body of 
trackers and scouts, provided with all manner of dia- 
cordant instruments—trumpets, saucepans, drums;' 

See. —were assembled under the walls of' ih$ chateau, 
with the pareur at their head; wliile by his side stood 
the mandrin, who proudly guarded a dosen hdrge seas- 
tiffs, held in leash by his vigorous helpers. The youag 
l«tn>n and his friends, armed with carabineAaad sunt- 
ing-knives, had scarcely appeared, when, byd lira Ajote 
the pareur, the whole troop moved sHenflx > 
The dogs themselves seemed to understand nie. 
aiice of tliis movement; and nothing was beu?d;hht the 
confused tramp of feet, blending wi^ ibe.nMseof the ' 
distant torrent, car, at intervale^ the cry ttfsomd belated 
night-bird fiylhg heavily homeward hi the doubtflil 
gjimmer of the yet unopened day. 
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* As the party reached the crest of the moiint^ 
immediately overhudg the chateau, the first rays of the 
sun hreaking from the east jriancsed on the summit of 
the Pyrenees, apd suddenly iSuminatiog.the lauMoa^ 
disoo¥«red beneath them, a deep valley, cowe^ 
majusUo pjoe^trees, which mttijnuted in the fresh breeae 
of the moiming. ^ . 

Opposite to them, the foaming waters of a cascade 
fell for some hundreds of feet through a cleft which di¬ 
vided the mountain from the summit to the base. By 
one of those caprices of nature which testify the pri¬ 
mitive convulsions of our globe, the chasm was sur- 
mounted by a natural bridge—the piles of granite at 
each side being joined by one immense flat rock, almost 
seeming to verify the fable of tlie Titans-, for it appear^ 
impossible that these enormous blocks of stone could 
have ever been raised to such an elevation by human 
■ agency. Sinister legends were attached to the place j 
and the mountaineers recounted with terror that no 
hunter, with the exception of the pareur, had ever been 
posted at the bridge of Maurc without becoming the 
prey of either the bears or the precipice. Hut the 
pareur was too gootl a'Christian to partake of this ridi¬ 
culous prejudice: ho attributed tlie fatality to its real 
cause—the dizainess arising from the sight of the bears 
and the precipice iwnibined, by destroying the hunter s 
presence of miudt made his aim luisteady, and his death 
the inevitable conseqm;n(H>. He could not, however, al- 
together divest himself of fears for his young master, 
who obstinately persevered in his intention of occupying 
the bridge with Ids antagonist 
After placing the baron’s companions at posts which 
he consider^ the most advantageous, the pareur re¬ 
joined his men, and disjiosing them so os «> encompass 
the valley facing the cascade, commanded, tlie utmost 
silence to be preserved until they should liear the first 
bark of his dog. At that signid tlie mastiffs were to be 
unleashed, the instruments sounded, and all to move 
slowly forward, contracting the cirde as they approached 
the cascade. These arrangements lieing miule.^the 
pareur and his dog, followed liy the niandrin alone, dis¬ 
appeared in the depths of the wood. , , *, 

For some minutes tlie silence had remained unbroken, 
when suddenly a furious barking commeuced, neeom- 
panied by low growling. Kach prepared his arms; the 
instruments sounded; and tlie raastilKs being let loose, 
pa>cipitated themselves pclI-raeU in the direction of tlie 
struggle. Their furious barking was soon amiounded 
•with the cries of the hunters and the din of tin. instru¬ 
ments, mingled with the formidable growling of tlio 
bca^^ making altogether a hideous (.-oiicert, whicli, roll¬ 
ing along the sides of the valley, was repeated by the 
distant echoes. >lt this moment tlie young baron re¬ 
garded his companion, whose countenance, though pale, 
remained calm and scornfuL 

‘Attention, sir,’ said he in a low voice. ‘The bears 

are not far from us; let your aim ho true, or else- 

‘Keep your counsels for yourself, sir!’ 

‘Attention!’ repeated Villetreton, without seeming 
to noti(» the surly response—‘ be approaches! ’ 

Those who were placed in front of the cascade, seeing 
the animals directing their course to the bridge, cried 
ftom all parts, ‘Look out, look out, ViUetretou!’ Hut 
the breaking of branches, followed by tho rolling of 
loosened stones dmvn the precipice, had already given 
wanting of the animal’s near approach. Malatour w- 
Cftme deadly pale; he, however, hdd his carabine firmly, 
in the alititade of a resolute hunter. 

A bear at length appeared, with foaming mouth and 
glaring ey^ at times turning as if he would fain 
•tngwirith hUi pursuers i but when be saw tbe^ridge, 
his only way of escape, occupied, he uttered a fearful 
growLahd W&lng himself on his hind legs, was rushing 
on OUT two hpntws, when a ball struck him in the fore¬ 
head, opdhefdl dead at thmr feet. , j 

Malatmir .cteivulsivefy grasped his g^n—he h^ te- 
come oom^tely powerless. Suddenly new cncs, louder 
' mid niore pressihg, were heard. 


‘Flrei first ho U on yout’ wiio 

appeared unexx>ectraly, pala and‘agitated,^ hU gttft tib 
his shoulder, but aftaidto mre, lett he*aboti|a hit Ms 
master. am ' 

The latter, perceiving hU*ftgitati<i!i, tumea round > 
it was indeed time. On the other side of thesbridge, 4 
bear, much larger than tho first, was In the act of ou^ 
ing tite final rush. Springing backward, he seized the 
carabine of his petrified companion, and lodged its epn- 
teiito in tho animal’s breast ere he could {eacn thei^ 
He rolled, in tlie death-struggle, to where they stood; 
Alt this was the work of an instant. The knees of t!)p 



^tlie state of his mind. , 

• ‘Take your arms,’ said the young baron, quickly 
replacing in his hands the carabine; ‘hero are om i 
cumradil^—tliey must not see you unarmed; nmV ! 
pareur, not a word of aH this.’ 

‘ Look!’ said he to his companions as ttiey gathered 
urounii, pointing to tiie monstrous beasts—‘ one to each. 
Jfow, Monsieur jle Malatour, 1 wait your o^ers, and 
am ready to give the satisfaction you require.’ 

The latter lUAile no reply, but reached out His I«nd, 
whicli Villetreton cordially shook. 

T^iat evening a banquet was given to celebrate the 
double victory. 'I'owards tho end of the repast a toast 
to ‘tlie vanqnislic-rs’ was proposal, and immediately 
aecepted. Monsieur d’Argcntrfe, glass in hand, rose to 
pledge it, when Malatour, also rising, held Mb arm, 
cxeliiiming—‘ 'I'o the sole vanquisher of the day 1—to 
oiii*noble host! It was he alone who killed the two 
Iwars; and if, ‘tlirougli* his generosity, I have allowed 
tiie illusion to last so long, it was simply for this rea¬ 
son ; tho affront which I gave him was a public one— 
the rciiaratien ought to he public likewise. I now de¬ 
clare that Monsieur de V illetretoii is tlie bravest of tlie 
lirave, and fliat ^ shall mai slaln it towards all and 
against all.’ 

‘ 'riiis time, at least, I sliall not take np your gaunt¬ 
let,' saiil Monsieur d’Argentre. 

‘ There’s a in .we young man! ’ cried tlie p.areur, whom 
his master had admitted to his table, and who endea- 
vouri-tl to conceal a furtive tear. ‘ Hothing could better 
prove to me, sir, that, with a little exp^eiicc, you will 
he as calm in the presence of bears, as you are, I am 
sure, in th» of an eiitiny.’ * 


GOSSIP FBOM LONDON. • 

jl/uy 1846. 

London is now at its busiest EXeter Htll is scarcely 
evorteool, so rapidly does one public-meeting follow 
anotlier; and at various dinner parties, wherever you *j 
go, till-re ax(? lota of country friends, all come up on 
crraniU of business, fcliaftty, or curiosity. I do not, 
however, see many novelties in the ■way of shows. One 
of the prettiest of the season is a panorama of Constan¬ 
tinople, a visit to wliicU realises, to a wonderful degree, ' 
^hat great and iiitercstiug city. Those interested in the 
colony of New Zealand have an opportunity of seeing 
much to pleas? them oat tho Egyptian Hall, where, 
besUes V large number of excellent views, taten by an 
artist on vhe spot, tlicre are a few live chiefs in appro¬ 
priate costume. 'Inesc, and other sights of tijesordi- 
nary class, yield in uttractivetiesa to that marvel of art, 

‘ London by moonlight,’ at the Colossqum, in the 
gent's Park. The panorama of ‘ London by day’ con¬ 
tinues to be shown fti tlie sjfme establi^nent; the 
view at night being eiltended, as I understand, in front 
of it Tho charm of the night scene goosists in the 
skyey and atmosphwifl effects. Tho ^loon is an exce^^ 

I ingly w«l-got-ap moon, only a feeds too green in jj, 

I #ud tlie stars ^winkle just as teal stars ate in l^haMt 
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of doing. Th^iilttsibn'it helped byAoTihratoiy spark* 
Ung gf the moaiibeaniii in the Thabies, w4h occasional 
^hes of'lighttting, the rw of thunder, and an ima* 
ginary shower, that almost tnakes you feel for your 
umbrella. WhaTa pidting'rain they seem to be gening 
down thwe in St Paul’s churchyard) The shower 
having passed, the sky brightens up, and thin fleecy 
clouds, slowly sweeping across the moon, seem to dis¬ 
solve in^ air, arid are iMt This part of the illusion is, 
on the whqje, done with good eflect, by means, as I 
imagine, of a magic lantern. The pleasure of the spec¬ 
tacle would doubtless be much enhanced if the people 
who go to look at it would hold their peace, or siieak 
only in a whisper; instead of whiph, you lidar a dozen 
voices roaring out, ‘ Yes, there is «y shop, and the very 
lamp in the window)’ ‘ I cannot make out where I am.’ 

* Uou’t you SCO that is Christ's Hospital, and tliat the. 
Thames over there?’ ‘ Oh la) how beautiful—how very 
Vke r ’tyell, I never!’—and so on. A hint the 
manager to keep silenco \vould be well directedbut as 
it raig)it be considered unconstitutional, Julm and Mrs 
Bull would probably lodge a protest, and speak louder 
than ever, ‘ if only to vex ’em.’ 

There has lieen nothing very rehiarkablo doing 
araoAgst^Vhe booksellers this spring. One is tempted to 
suspect that there is now a dearth of great men in all 
departments. England, like an ill-kept shop, seems to 
be at present out of first-class goods. It bos no great 
statesmen, great authors, great actors, great pliiloso- 
pliers, or great anylrady—c.vcept in tlieir own estima¬ 
tion. Out of the universal dulncss the flue arts seem 
to bo struggling. There Ls a marked improvement in 
pictorial art. 'Phe cxidbition of the lloyal AcadciAy, 
owned in May, is unquestioiialdy among tlic best 
which has yet taken i>kec. There arc fewer indif¬ 
ferent pieces, and more of a superior order, than T have 
observed at any previous cxliibition. The pictures 
(.‘onsidered most successful arc tliosc of JUntready, 
Landseer, Uoberts, Stanfleld, and Cooper.*' There are 
some capital portraits, among which .are a few goo<l 
‘ones by Scottish artists, Mr Watson Gordon still ^ar- 
,ing the jwlm. In sculpture, I would particularise a 
statue of Eve by Marshall, and tliu statue of the late 
David Hare of Calcutta, a person who distinguished 
himself as an advocate for education in India. 

Talking of the fine arts, 1 hear that Scotland is shortly 
to be illustrated by a series of engravings, .as numerous 
and splendid as those in lioberts’s magnificui t work on 
Egypt and Palestine—the whole to be iu:c6mpiuiicd with 
descriptive letterpress. For this gigantic enterprise— 
ulhlertakeu unitedly by an Edinburgh and London 
publishing house—Ilohcrts, among other artists, is 
scctued.^llu iftis stipulated,! am told, to execute all the 
flue old 'abbeys and cathedrals, forty in number, ,froin 
<.the Borders to Kirkwall; and, I believe, may be ox- 
pwted in the north witii his sketch-book sonic time 
in the approaching summer pr qutumn. 1 augur the 
better for this scheme, in as Jar as I happen tOcknow 
that it is accordant with an old and cordially-cherished 
wish on the part of Roberts. 

SHU talking of art—what a great improvement has 
latterly taken place in London street-architecture. Nmj 
houses are now reared iu that bald, comippnplace style 
so common in the reign of George 11^ A taste ^s 
sprung up for the rich Italiao W Elizabethan jHiodels, 


sprung up for the rich Italian or Elizabethan miodels, 
with goc^ cornices and baknniea Some fair sjficiiubus 
of ^is rentiisaanee are observable at. the now^penings 
into,£iei£«ster Square, and in the junction between Ox¬ 
ford* Street and Holborn. ^ I do not, however, besides 
'' ttiCte, m any qthcr works in progress for the improve- 
meiit of the denser parts of the metropolis. Every one 
acknowled]^ that the Metropolitan Improvement Com- 
missiqn is,a very sorry affur; jn^ as somnolent as any 
corporation needs to be. Ono could almost wish for a 
year or two of a smart despotism, to make things afifecte 
the genefal wi^fare jog on a little fluter 1 ' ^ 

, I obsen'e that tho wooden pavement, of mich so 
mvdijsffi said a few years ago, wiU not answer. In some. 


places it is worn into great hoUows, and at others is iif 
the course of removal, stone lesnming its place. The 
great objection to this species bf pavement, is its sllp- 
periness for the horses in wet weatlier. Wearing sm6blj{i 
by friction, and getting filled up in the seams, ib pre¬ 
sents a smooth polished surihee, on whioU the poor 
animals may be said to skate ratlier than run, every 
foot sliding in advance of the pivrt on which it happens < 
to fall. To obviate this serious defect, the wooden 
pavement of Regent Street lias been lately covered with 
small broken stones, and is nCw a kind of marntdamised 
floor. Tliis may answer to a certain extent; but it 
must be considered a virtual abandonment of wooden 
pavement. Stone, stone 1 nothing but the hardest stone 
wiU do for the paving of this trafficful city I everything 
else being soon gromid to batter. The plan adopted for 
laying down stone where wood is taken up seems excel¬ 
lent. The stones arc narrow—not more than three inches 
across the face, and of perhaps a foot in length.' They 
are set like bricks on edge, the thin face uppermost ; 
and arc well bedded and united on a solid level basis 
with flncly-slaked lime. The causeway so formed re¬ 
sembles a wall lying on its back, and presents a firm 
and equal resistance. As the stones are small, tlio 
noise and jolting are less felt than on the old broad 
courses. I believe, after all, that the mo<le of causeway¬ 
ing with small stones in the manner described wiU finally 
prove to be in all respects the best. 

The prodigious throng of omnibuses through the 
streets seems to mo ever on the increase, and every 
year the limits of the sixpenny rides are extending. In 
one direction yea may now travel seven or eight miles 
for sixpence. * At the e,ame time, the thoroughfare of 
passengers by the steamboats oa the Thames is also in¬ 
creasing and nhe.ai)ening to a wonderful degree. The 
other day 1 tvoiit from Hnngerford market to London 
Bridge for a penny 1 Such is now the veritable fare 
charge<l at least by some of the boats. There are 
eleven, I am tqJd, flying up ami down tho Thames .it 
this,rate between Westminiiter and I.iondon bridges. 
Judging from the crowd in which I funned a unit, tliuse 
penny fares -will turn out not a bad speculation. The 
cluVen vessels are s.aid to make thirty-two trips per 
hour, or three hundred and twenty trips in the day, 
whicii. taking forty as the average number of passengers 
each journey, will make a total of 12,8UU daily, or L.S3. 
The sixpenny boats, of wliieh several passed us, seemed 
to be scarcely affected by the opposition; such is tho ! 
immensity of the human stir in Loudon. 

Tho very extraordinary desire lately manifested for 
all sorts of ancient ornament has given rise to various 
inventions; supply in tins, as in every thing else, fallow¬ 
ing close on demand. I shall refer only to arlacles of 
the carved-wood species. By tho first invention to lie 
noticed, leather is substituted for wood, llie leather, 
being traced in a steam trough to a tenneioas pulpy 
substance, is forced, by a combination of hydraulic and 
pneumatic pressure, into a metal mould, hoUnwed out 
according to the required design. When rcmo'ved from 
the mould, and dried, the leather, now in shape, pos¬ 
sesses a fine brown hue, rcserabUng ancient carved' 
walnut wuu>l, and is as sharp in outline oa if fbsh 
the knife of the carver. The objects produced by this 
curious process are very beautiful, and are of many 
varieties. Book-covers, card-cases, mouldings for li¬ 
braries, ornaments for the roofs of apartments, and pic¬ 
ture and mirror frames, are among the articles for whiifo' 
the invention is adapted. The whole of the decorations 
of a cabinet, nine feet by seven, lately constructed for 
her Majesty, were of Hiis kind of stamped leatto. 
When a mould of any design is cut, uiy ^bibber of. 
impressions can of covurse be taken at a 
small cost , 

The invention whfob maybe next odVei^ 
lists in stampiiig wood with'a hot ihetal ntdoldt'aiid so 
burning it into the required foim. ThCsliMtk not so 
great as to chador destroy tho wobd during w’brocess. 
^Vhc^ the mould is withdrawn, it Im^ a "dark, half- 








burnt surface, vrh^ being scraped ofiK a fine wown shifts, and all other requisite upUsnees.« To each’naa* 
antique tinge is .found to renMin. There is, hovever, chine there b one operator, and so siin pic lue his duties, 
a certain nrant of sharpness in-the outlinesi which mnst that an oid^rjr carpenter drill become anreficte^ io% 
be giren by a earring tool with hand lahour. Anykind few days, n was with no ordinary dcirreonfnleaSure that 




be giyen by a earring toql with hand lahour. Anykind few days, n was with no ordinary degree (Splea^re that 
or old' carting can be rery nicely and cheaply imitated I vitltu the establishment ct MussradBaylorrWilliams, 
by this .{dan,. For hacks of chmrs, lids of boxes, door ana Jordan, Belridere Koad, lAmIteth, where a 
panels, wooden tnohldlogs of all kinds, and so on, it is of these earring machines were busy at yorl^^ wlude 
admirable. Suppose yon see a fine old carved door, of mowd by a powerful steam-engine. Mr Jc^an li^^y 
which 7W, would like to have a copy, you take a cast of cxpmnca the various parts of the process; and shoW^ 
Uini^terof Paria From this-you get a mould of iron how, by changing the position of the vdbd, 4he topis 
in relief; then ftom this you get a mould in iron sunk; would reach behind the exterior, or bo made to tut bn 
that is, a durable and workable duplicate of the plaster all sides, thus executing objects which no direct stamp* 
cast. With this heated to tiie proper temperature, and iug could perform. Jle likewise mentiemed that the 
applied by machinery, the wood is stamped. A door process was as well adapted for scnlpturing marble as 
exactly resembling tlie original is the result. Sucli will for carving wood; aad that be expected to plac^n his 
afibrd a rough idea of this ingenious process, which is machine blocks of stIne seferal tons in weight Whm 
particularly suited for imitating old carvings of a cer- .'this is done, copies of the finest statues in marble will 
tain clasa Any carving from an original or from a' he obtainable at a price far below what they would saw 
copy can be produced, I believe, at a third or fourth, Isost I was shown various products of the machine in 
an^in some cases a sixth, of what it vfonid cost by liand wood, fossessing grea^ beauty of design an4 finish, the 


labour. The process is the subject of a patent 


minuter parts being aided by iiand labour: among other 


The method of producing beautiful ciirvings by burn-' specimens, I observed oak panels, with different devices, 
ing, is unfortunately defective in one particular, and preparing for the new Houses of L’arliament Woodjnay 
this, I fear, must limit its general adoption. A stamx) Iw carved by tMs apparatus at about half the charge for 
cannot go round corners, or behind the parts intended hand laixmr. Carving cfiectcd by burning is,^heryfore, 
to he in bold relief; it can sink only straight down, much the cheaper and more accessible of the two. I 
For example, we may stamp a face, hut not a whole have no donbt, however, that there is plenty of room 
head, unless, indeed, we employ a stamp fur botli front for all the plans whieii have been devised, 
and back, lland-corving pa^ly repairs this defect; but To cliange the subject. 1 attended a soiree a few 
that is expensive, besides being otherwise objection* evenings ago at tiic British and Foreign Institute, where 
able. For all very complex carvings, therefore, and all about a hundred ladies and gentlemen were assembled 
ca'vings of objects back and front, round and round, for conversation and music. The rooms were splendidly 
wo must have recourse to a dilfcrcnt i>rocess, and this lighted up, tlic wbulo forming n gay scene. We hud 
brings us to the third invention. « some good music, vogal and instrumental, chiefly by 

Carving by machinery is not altogether new, Imt it foreigners lately cornc to lx)ndun—tins being a place 
was reserved for Mr JoFd.in to realise ;» seneme, the where ra.iny of tlieni make their debut. I was parti- 
most perfect whicli can be conceived, for producing ciilnrly charmed witli the {Kirformance of a M. Larigne. 


several copies at once of any imaginable piece of csirv- 
ing. In tins, however, as in the two iircviously-ineu- 

A?_1___ _ _1^1 _a. ^ _i 1*... 


In tile hnnflsof this iiersuti, and provided with a great 
number ufskeys, the hautK.y seems to become a new 


tioned processes, a model must in the first place lie instrument. In flts old state, it had a siiarp buzzing 
funned; and therefore, when only one of any piece of sound—a want of softness and volume, which caused it 
carving is wanted, it is the best way still to execute it to he generally laid aside: it disappeared before thdb 
with the hand. A model, however, for maelune earvipg, German flut- and clarionet. From the beauty of the 
may be made in wax, then transferred to plaster of notes brought out by M. Lavigne, I should anticipate 


Paris, wlieucc a model in type metal may bo procured. 
AVith tills model, or with a previous carving, wliich is 


the revival of tlie instrument amongst us. 

Dr Ileid's process of ventilating the new Houses of 


to he copied, tiie operator commences. Tiie model is Farliament has lately been the subjcclsof no little con¬ 
fixed, with its face uppermost, in tins middle of a table, troversy^ Clever, but not particularly good-natured 
which, by means of a double action beneath, may be attacks on the doctor have .apiicarcd in tlie Quarterly 
guided in any direction on a liorizontal plane; tlio Review and Times; and tliese, contrary to the usual 
action being properly two combined movements at ri;;^it love fur fair-play in the English character, have inclined 


angles with cacii other. At the distance of a few indies, tlic public to set down his jirocess as altogether visionary 
on each side of tiie model, am fixed the two pieces of and impracticable. Taking some inte^gs^n the snb- 
wood which are to be carved. Over the table is a beam, ject 1 called tlie other day on the docto^aiuhfound him 
holding tliree tools, witli tlie points downwards. Thesu as mearty as ever in tlie carrying out of his principles, 
tools ore in a line, and of precisely the same length. He declares tliat there is scarcely a word of truth in thS 
Tim central tool, called the tracer, docs not dht; it ter- attack* maSe on his operations; hut as tiie merits of 
minates in a small round knob: tlie two side tools are thu whole case arofondhr ofilciiil investigation,'he de- 
shoip, like gouges, and are'turned rapidly by bands eliiiA to make any counter-statement in the newspapers, 
from the moving power. Tlic whole tric'fc of the carving I may mcanwliilc remark the one predominant feature 
now consists on moving the table below these instru- of all, the attacks on Reid—a perfect oversight of tliu 
ments, so as to bring the model in contact witli tli& fact, tiiat plans of ventilation arc an effort to extinguislv 


ments, so as to bring the model in contact witli tlu^ fact, tiiat plans of ventilation arc an effort to extinguish 
tracer. In doing this, the two rough pieces of wood an existing evil, which affects tlic etjr- fort and heuth of 
are at the same moment brought under tiie cutting x>orsons assdhibJing in x>ub1ic, and even private buildings, 
tools, which whirl' about at a great rate. A treadle, to a vast ext^t. It Ifeenis purely the var of ignorance, 

. mov^ by the foot, raises or dejiresses the be.am. lit childi^ily cxintcnt with present unseen iMs, against 
tbU manner, as the knob of tlie tracer rises or falls, scienci^n her efforts—perAaps at first unai{|ndably de- 


,.keeping‘hls eye fixed on the tracer, causes it fo fed its examined, all concurred in declaring* that ventilation 
'^>gy,'jSO ^ spkk, over the whole surface of toe model, could be (iropcriy c^ted onl^ by special |tructural ar* 
two egtaet coanterpqrts, by the corresponding move- rangeniente; that to leave ventilation, to Seme by doors 
ments of tlie .cutters oyer the wood, are' necessa^ pro- and windows was sAsurd, for it was no proper mnetioa 
duc^. - This ia ^4^ * very imperfect sketch of the pro- of these apertures to afford a supply of,^. Parliament 
cess, htit lt inav sfflveJbr eencral information. For the agreed in this reasonable proposition, and sought oat 


r its wishes intif execution t yuVUC 
understand, has he been iDtcr;^ptbi4 












39f ^^ CHAMBERS’S ia>lN BujU?g ^ OPBIj:At.; ^ 

Him thwarted, With.everything to discourage, it mast and then rapidly tarns the curred part, Uko a careentei'e 
have requirai no ordinary degree o£ fortitude to face so ocntre-bit, till the wood ignites. In t1» ohill and humid 
■fasttttt underfaking^ Thwnew House# dffBarlianicnt, climate of tho Falkland Islands, the some observant t«w 
as Is well knois^i, are sot down in a kind of pit. .Per- vellet "Itom P wm mirprising to see the 

Imps the ve^y swrst situalSon in Westminster has been 

pitched jon. Originally a swamp gained from‘the ^ Ihoy s^^d^eatrthe tSto 

rivOT, thf aiwt is environed by rommon sewers and ^ these they 

springs, which endanger the foundations, and im|)rcg- rubbed into fibres; then surrounding them with coarser 
nate tlie air with miasma. Added to this source of twigs, something like a bird’s nest, they put the rag, with 
atmospheric impurity, is tho smoke poured from 4hou- iu spark of Are, in the middle, and covered it up. Tho 
lands of dwellings in the neighbourhood at a liighcr nest huing tlicn held up to tho wind, by degrees it smoked 
level: and how, in such circumstances, fresh air could more and more, and at last burst out into flames. 1 do 
be obtained by ordinary appliances, it would be sonic- not think any other method would havo had a chance of 
what difficult to discover. , succeeding with such damp materiala’ 

1 hcve seen a report in the ne^pnpers, that a mine ii. It is singular to think that our ancestors^ the ancient 
of diamonds has been disctivere" somewhere •, but ou Britons, lived in a state of almost oonipleto nudity; and 
making inquiries in Txmdon, it appears that tliese fthat in this state they eqioyed robust health in a climate 
nwvly-discovercd gems have not the proiicr brilliancy,' i^at to us, their civilisod descendants, demands many 
and that lliercfore the better kind of diamonds arc at «lothiiig, besides comfortaWe houses and 

eTponsive »s ever. One of the finest suites of dfimonds ^et the of Patagouis, inhabiting a ^ntry 

c still colder than Bntain, go quite naked at the prosent 

on sale in tlie metropolis has jiistiiecn brought to the descrilied as a tall and robust race,&gU 

hnmnier, in the disposal of a jt»weller s bankrupt stock, ijyinj, lowest grade of savage simplicitv. Such 

It conaistcd of a necklace, ear-nuge, brow»h, and brace- ^ effect of habit lu the animal system. Perhaps, on 
IckVsomposed of four hundred carats of eineralda. and the whole, n low tcmiieratuTe is more conducive to both 
I two humored carats of diamonds; the bright green of mental and Imdily vi^ur than a high ono, for, generally 
I the Ihrger emeralds contrasting well with tiic lustrous speaking, nations of the temperate and even frigid aones 
aliite of tho diamonds. It was altogether ii splendid are found morn energetic Ilian those of the torrid. T’et it 
suite of ornaments *, but the necklace, which was the is enly in so far as tho sewrity of the climate enjoins in- 
priiicipal article, had rather a heavy eflSK't, being appa- «l«stry and the arts. Hint these favourable resulU oecur,for 
rently calculated to sed; oil’ a lady of large size. The Mr Danvins description of the natives of Wollaston island, 

lowert shop price asked for the wlmlo had been H.8000. '<’<'* ^ \ “® >•>«»""«« ™gnglng one. While 

*, . 1 * 7 HU At, ^ *1 T .ifomi? on shorev «Mva he, * imllca aloniwlrtc A canoo with 

(lunous to see who would buy these costly gems, I wiit, tin- most a!.H’t and miserable 

on Hie day of sale, to Christies auction-room, Iv^pg creatures I anywhere beheld. On Hie cast coast the uatives 
Street, St James s. There were not uiany people pre- ],nv(. Hiiaiiace cloaks, and on the west they possoas seal- 
sent ; some Jew dealers forming the chief part of the shins. Amongst Hioso central tribes Hm men generally 
audience. After a short bidding, the suite was knwked have uii ottes skin, or some small scraji about as large as a 
down to the Duke of ClevtJand for L.342.'i. T’liis was poohet-lmndkcrchicf, which is barely suflleioiit to cover 
. considered a great bargain for his Grace. ' tlioir backs as low ilown ns their loins. It is laced across 

, flic breast by strings, and according .as the wind blows, it 

--;-in aliiftcd from ‘.ddc to side. But these Fnegians in tlio 

canoowere quite nuked; and even one fnll-growii woman 
NOTES IN natural HISTORY. was absolutely so. It was mining lieavilv, and the fresh 


ajL, ^ii» ou <Mv niMif ■ tv ^ , _ j a voircR dipcoitbint, tbf*ir VKiJi'iih ftjju without dij?- 

firo if left to tbeir own WMOinwa! ’i ct liow expertly will 

every savsed'^form this office. Mr 0. Darwin thus do- m. 'Iho i.ihabitants of mountainous countries remain 
scribes the ojicration as performed by his two Tnl<i;ian much mote fixed and rooted to their native soil than Ibc in- 
^giildes, after they had token up their night’s lodgings on habitants of plains. Tlu* W'clsh and Highland Scotch liave 
tho ridge of a high monntam;—‘ By the aid of ftripa of bark sluck to Hieir niounlniiis, and kept themselves apart (torn 
for twine, the stems of bamboos for raftci-s, luid the large other races, for many centuries; while tho inhabitants of the 
leaf of the banana for a thaten, tlie Tahitians in a few plains and more aeoeRsiblc parts of Britain liavo undergone 
minutes bnilt an excellent house, ami with tho witoered intcniiinaWc iutcrmixtures. Tluwo is a iieopin inhabiting 


same world.' 

lit. 'Hu! i.ihabitants of mountainous countries remain 


dust of the wood became ignited. This was the work of a original stock whence the great Indo-European nations 
few seconds; but to a person who does not iimiorstond the sprung. Take ono rf these lai 7 ;e-featnred, fiih, bluo-eyedi 
art, it requires the greatest cxertioq. Having made a small and red-haired Indians, ami place him beside a Scot or 
fire of aHcks, they placed a score of stones, of alimt the Welshman, and the physical resemblance will be very ap- 
siise of cripkot-balli on tho burning wood lu wnt tfen parent. What apiujars even more strange, their languages 
minutes’ timq the sticks were consum^, and tHU stones will bo found to have had tho same derivation, afid a great 
hot. Dbey had previously folded up, in small parcels of many words are still common to the tliree. Thus many 
leaved, pieces of lieef, fish, fipe and unripe bananas, and names of familiar objects are nearly Idcnthial' fit. the Sia- 
itl^tops of the wild arum. These green (laroels were laid posh, the Welsh, and the ancient Erse; and #e are the 
A dwM ImavAma IiaA oMol AIsa AviTIB ftllA tn't.WOnf.V- All Ann tlalua a aAm_ ^ 


•teiiB ooald"^apOs In About a onarter of au hour tho from whence those dimoront diAloots amt fwipfiblod' to ' 
whole was most dehriously cooked.* t hove originated, Strange attachment of the human affee-; 

The (SwaohOfcOr ■-*ivo of the Pampas uses a diflbrent i’"'*J’i® coijitry, theawto 

BcUiodlBpKxmAigaflre. Taking #n efastio stick, about ># the heart bound up la Jt— ^ ^ . 

■ith&teen inches longihe presses one end on his breast, and 'Poriheflor«awhlriwhid, indthetorrint'sTinw,. , 1 

^tlio other, which is pointed, in a hole in a piece of wood, liut bind them to ttarir aafive monataios mote.’ ' • . 
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Ifet it i« a flttinfr ananjiicinent, otheiwiao muolt of tlw 
oartli’a iiufoce wo«34 bo loft uotenuitod. .The Inhabitants 
of the plains, agsio^ have a migratoty ten4ency; they move 
onwara, aad caRj; ItnpioVementa in theit train, and thus 
Bdc^e to spread poptilatioa, and dlRhse the arts of oivtlisa' 
tion. With a wide extent of fertile prairies, and rich alli^- 
vial toil spread opt before them, the go-a-head tendencies 
of the Americana tare much more benoAclal than more 
sedentary habits could be. 

IT. It is a mistake to suppose that animals in a state of 
nature are exempt from diseases. All organie beings are 
liable to interruptions of their functions, and even derange* 
ments of thtdr stmeturo; though, on the whole, healthy 
aetion is the rule, and disease the exception. Wo find 
plants even extremely liable to all kinds of diseases, and 
ap it mnst be with animals. They snlier ftom attnospherio 
Ganges, either affecting thoir bodies directly, or the snb- 
atanoeson wliich they feed; they are annoyed, and often se- 
linnsiy aQiicted, by parasites,'wbichlive on and within their 
bodies ; and occasionally by derangements and malfonna- 
lious of otganio structure in tiie mcchnsiism of their own 
frames. Thus it has been well ascertelncd that epidemics 
oceoaionally produce great havoo among grcgiirious < 1110 - 
drupods and birds. Dr ft{eii.-<Tdson mentious tliat on sumo 
occasions great mortalities (aku placo aniong tiic heavers 
of North America. Wo know tlial grouse in tliis country 
not uiifteqncntly die In great immiiecs during some un¬ 
healthy KeAsons;'and Lewis and Clarke mention liavingshot, 
from among the herds of buffalo in the Itoeky Mouut.ains, 
individuals tluit were so disoased and emaciated as to he 
uutit for iwe. In our zoological gardens may frequently he 
seen the biUousimd half-blind tiger, tlm paralyth' fox, iiitli 
twinkling half-slmt eye and lifeless trembling limb, the 
phthisical monkey, and the sUin-dixciiscd drooping bird. 
All this, to bu simi, is the effect of contineiucnt, irregular 
and'iinproi;ieT feeding, imd impure air, and is so far an dliis- 
tration of the melancholy effects of sueh prKtetices as are 
•selt-imposed upon man in society ; but it at the •i.ei • 'hue 
shows that oven the inferior animals have all lb(> same pi-e- 
dispositions to dise.ase, if tiio same haueful intluenees siir- 
nniinl them, and if reason, or rnUicr nnn'ason, is allowed 
to interfere with their natural iiiipnlsns and habits. 

V. Birds, as nigords structure, are ]>erh.aps the most i»or- 
feetly endowed, ns they are certainly ihe most licautiful 
and interesting, of the lower ainni.rls. In liirds tlicw! is an 
admirnhlo mechnnism and :ul.apt.ation Itoth fur gliding ip 
the air and siviinming in tlie water, 'riicy have a light 
but strong and compact skeleton, great and nnlui ing mus¬ 
cular )x>wcrs, a la^o nervous system, and most of the 
senses in a" high degree of perfeetiop. Their digestive ami 
assimilatory powers sre vigorous a.nd perfect, and their 
respiratory organs are large: the conscqiietire is, that tlieir 
animal heat and vigour arc sn|ieriur to that of most other 
I classes of animals. In general, tlm brain i.s large in propor¬ 
tion to the size of the bmly, and tho instinctive powers are 
very porfect. A few kinds are ratlier dull and stupid, hiieli 
as the gannots, noddies, Aie.; but tlie parrot, magpie, raven, 
and many others, show great vivacity and quickiirMs of 
intellect. 

Tlie bright and beautiful plumage of many kinds, the 
musical notes of others, tho migratory motions or several 
classes, pointing out, and associated with, the succeshivc 
cliangm of spring, autumn, and winter, all tend to invest 
with a high degree of intcrost those at-'riai creatures of tho 
sky and waters. Tlioy fonu the ornaments of animated 
nature, as flowers and blossoms constitute the Imaiities of 
the vegetablo kingdom. 

The (^;gs of birds oro variously tinted and mottled, and 
hence tlicy lieeome objects of interest to the collector. In 
this diversity of colour nature lias doubtless some flual 
end in view; and though not In every instance, yet in 
many, we can certainly see a design in the adaptafion of 
the colours to tho purpose of concoalroent, according to 
the Itabits of tho various classes of birds. Thus, as a gene¬ 
ral rule, the eggs of birds which liavo thoir nests in dark 
boles, at which eonstrnot nests that almost oonqdetply ex¬ 
clude tho light, are white; as is also the case witG those 
birds that.osoitantiy sit on their eggs, or leavo them only 
for f Aert time dnriiuj; the nigl^t. £ggs of a Ught-blae or 
, li^trgreen tteit will also be found in nests that are other- 
wTse Well concealed: while, on the other bund, a gri'at pro- 


immediate neighboorhood. Thns « ^nll green oofonr is 


corresponding 


objeots i 


origiicer green ooionr is prevalent aniong biais.that nestle 
innong trees and bushes; and.a brownomot^d eolonr is 
fontM in those eggs that are depositoil araoi^ furze, heatli, 
shingjie, and gray rocks and stones. • 

Wftflnd the same adaptations of colour to the oUcMs 
Immraiately around them, and evidently for the purpose 
of concealment, among many defenceless animfds> and 
among the young of many biras that follow Uieir par^h* 
along the ground in search of food. Tlius tho colour of 
the iiare is the same as that of the brown furze or ha|i|!- 
withcred grass among wliich it lives; the colour of many 
birds that Vivoh in trees is of a connniml green; and so 
is that of many inse>%s, li/^rds, and reptiles, that live 
, among grass .ana green Werbago. Tlie young partridges can 
scarcely be discovered from the brown mould or withered 
*rase among wliich they nestle, or tho yonng grouse from 1 
She heather of a congenial tint. ! 

'I1ie shallow is a birdAhat all delight to wAcome, and ! 
to look at as it darts through tho air; hut few care for iu- 
spcctittg it nearer, for it has no great s]>lendoar of plumage; 
and its wide inoutti, short feel, and untnmeable natiire, 
make an intiraaoyswith it rather to 1>« avoided ttian covoed. 

‘ Vet,’ say.s Sir 11. Davy, * he is one of my favouri|t« bird^ 
and a rival of tho nightingale, fur lie glads my senSo of 
seeing as much as tho other does my sense of hearing. He 1 
is tlie joyous prophet of tho )[eor, the harbinger of the best I 
season; ‘ lio lives a life of eipoyment amongst the loveliest 1 
forms of nature. Winter is unknown to him; and ho leaves 
the green meadows of Knglaiid in autumn for the myrtle 
and orange-groves of Italy, and lor the palms of Africa.’ Ho 
lias nlways nlijeets of pursuit, and Ids siiecens is secure. 
Kv-i^i tlie lieiiigs selected for his prey are poetical, IxMiiti- 
ful, and transient, 'file cpheuicr«' arc saved by bis moans 
frem a slow and lingering death in the evening, and killed | 
ill a nimnent when they have known nothing of lift) but ! 
pleasnn*. He is the constant destroyer of inserts, tho 
fiieiid of man, and, with the stork and ibis, maybe re¬ 
garded ii.< a saered liird. Ilia in-tine.t, which gives him his 
iippointcil seAioii, .apd whicii I aches him always when'and 
whore to move, may be regarded as flowing from a Divine 1 
source; anil he belongs to the oracles of nature, which ^ 
speak the awful and inti'lligible language of a present 
Deity.’ 

Kvery one lias remarked the iiiamicr in which birds of i 
prey flout, as it were, without any efibi't, and with steady 
expanded wings, at great lieights in the atmospliore. Tlifs 
they are enabled to do from the quantUy*f air contained 
in the .air-cells of their Itodies, which air beingAnken in at- 
.1 low level m llij atmosphere, of course rarctics and expands 
as the bird mseeuils into higlier regions. Their rapidity of 
descent must be aoeotiiplislied by tlie sudden expulsior^f 
this air, aided by Hieir museulur efforts. Of all birds, uie 
eoiidor ijioiiiits higlic.st into tho atiuosplic n*. Humlwldt 
dosei ibr.s the lliglit of this bird in the AndeMHl^ at least ! 
•lOjODjl feet .above tlie level of the sea. Vtom tlm cave of 1 
Aiiti-ffiiia, elevated l'd,!tsU fia-l above the level of the Pacifle ^ 
Ocean, he saw tins iiirii suariiig at a perjwnditnilar heiglit 1 
of f!876 feci. * It is a mnarkahle circumstance, says ho, j 
that this bird, which for ifours continues to fly about in | 
region#where the air is so rarefied, all at once descends 
to tile edge of llic sen, .and tlius in a few minutes passes 
through all the varieties of climate. At a lieight of g0,000 
feet, tlic air-cells of tlio coiiilor, wliich are filled in tho ' 
lOnest regions, mnst bo inflated hi an extraordinary man¬ 
ner. Many yiyirs ago, Ulloa expressed his astouishiiicnt 
tiuit the v'ultnruMof the Andes could fly at a height where 
tlie mean pre-saure of tile air is only C -teen inches. It 
waiKtliuii^maginet), from exyicfjments made witK tho air- 
punqi, ll^no animal could live in so rare a mecUnim; Imt, 
lIuinlHildt has scenxhe barometer on ChimbKrazo fgU to' 
thiruH-ii inehea eleven lines; anil Huy Luasau resplfed for a 
quarter of an hour in an atmosphere whose prossan! 1 
even lc.<is than this. At these heights, ma»gcn«raily fin^ 
himself reduced to a painful state of debility, wliile the 
i-ondor, on tlm contrai^ appears tb brUathc frfty. Of nit 
living beings, it appear^to lie tlie one that can rise at will 
to tiie greatest distance firom the earth’s surfaim. Oeoh- 
sionaliy, small insqpts are oarrlcd involuutorily evciii higher 
by ascending currents of air. 

It is a bcautifol right, in a lake, to watch the 
Inlying its way * with oary Ifcet,’ or to see a flock 




























EFFECTS OF HABITAT OH ANIMALS. 

If aniraala are dependant upon cxtriwiil oonditiona for 
their oxistenee—that in, upon circumstances of elimate, 
food, and the like—then must a change of these condi¬ 
tions be accompanied by a change, less or more, in the 
character of the depciidant creatures. We think tliis 
is apparent from the fact, that difl'erent regions arc 
tipianted by different species—a tiling for which there 
would have i^n no necessity iiad the animal constitu¬ 
tion been indifferent to the physical peculiarities by 
which it is surrounded. It dues not affect the (lucstion 
under consideration, whether tlic various species now 
known have sprung from a common root, or wherher 
tlic bcveral continents have had creation.s peculiar to 
themselves. All that we arc required to uaisider in the 
present instance are—the changes which have tiki.ii 
place under the observation of man—the curious modiil- 
cations which alteration of liabitut sometimes superin¬ 
duces on tlie animid character. Such changes manifest 
themselves variously in different auiiKals: in some 
sticcies the general structure improves, in others it 
deteriorates; some merely exhibit a eUsuigc in the 
colour or texture of their external coverings, othoss 
arc so altered throughout, that they bear but a faint 
resemblance to the originals from which they sprang. 
It is to some of the more curious of these modificiitions 
that we meau to direct attention, premising that many 
arc effected slowly, others rapidly; that some are fugi¬ 
tive, others permanent, and transmissible from genera¬ 
tion to generation; and that, in general, they arc so 
varied and uncertain, that it is as yet impossible to 
reduce them under any law. 

One of the most obvious modifications produced in 
the animal economy by change of place, is increase or 
decrease of general bulk. Titus tlie liorse or dk, taken 
from tlic arid plain or lofty mountain range, and de¬ 
pastured on low fertile valley land, will be found, after 
a few generations, to have established a breed of 
greatly enlarged proportions. The reverse holds cquiilly 
true; and however much professed naturalists may 
talk of distinct and different ^ecies, there can be little 
doubt that the small shaggy horse of Tartary, the 
Welsh pony, and their still more diminutive cousin of 
Shetland, arc bi)t varieties of the common horse, 
i moulded, auEter the lapse of many ages, by the con¬ 
ditions of habitat, into tiie miniature forms we now 
!'behold them. - It is evident from the structure of the 
horse, Biaf he ft fitted for the dry and open plain, and 
not for the mai^ lir fbrest—a circumstance that implies 
lightness and compactors of form rather than ponder- 
. DUS hugeness. And yet we see the horse of Flanders, 
the Clydeadsle bie^, wd the dray-horse of London, 
equoUiug, na^, sometimes excelling, tke elephant in 
weight anil diroenifionSi a result whicli, we know for 


•certain, liiis been brought about by the conditiou.to 
jvhich mail has thought fit to restrict them. But nLan 
could de nothing of himself in this respect, unless there 
previously existed a natural adaptability in the animal 
constitution; and the c.vistonco of such an adaptability 
is all that is ncce-ssary to establish tlie fact, that it must 
bo afiixted by the external or physical conditions that 
surround it. Wc arc not, however, without inAanoBs in 
nature of similar modifications, and these, too, brought ■, 
almut in a comparatively siiort period. The Falkland I , 
islands, whicli, when taken possession of about the be- |; 
ginning of last century, had no native quadrupeds except i i 
a large wolf-like fox, have siiieo been i>eupled with horses ; I 
.and cattle from Spanish South America; and there the ! I 
fomicr hare already considerably degenerated in size i i 
and xwwer. * All the horses bred here,’ says Mr Dor- | j 
will, ‘ both tame and wild, are rather smalt-skod, though ] | 
generally in good condition; and they have lost so much | > 
RtreiigUi, that they are uuflt to be used in taking wild s' 
cattle with t^e lasso: in consequence, it is noeessary to : 
go to the great expense of importing fresh horses from j' 
tlic Plata. At sonic future period, the eottUiem liemi- *J 
sphere proftably will have its breed of Falkland ponies, ”i 
as the northern has its Shetland brcid.’ 

But while the horses have tlius degenerated, the cattle i 
seem to have increased in size, and, whdt is extremely '■ 
curious, to hare broken into different ci jours, each pre- I 
vailing colour being limited to u certain part of the 
island. 'Aic;i also vary much less in the general 
form of their bodies, and in the shape of their boms, 
tlian English cattle, the individuals of each great grcAp 
being extremely like to each other. ‘Hound Mount 
t'sborac,' continues our authority, * at a if9|UL0f from 
lOOO^o ISOO feet above tbe sea, about half oi some of 
tlie herds are mouse or lead-coloured, a tint which ft not '*i 
coinnion in other iiarts of the island. Near Port Plea¬ 
sant dark-lirowii prcttall#; whereas south of Clioiseul 
Sound*(which divides the island into two parte), white • 
beasts, with black heads and feet, ore the most common; !, 
in all parts, black and some spotted animals may be ob- si i 
«erved. Captain KulUvan remarks, that tbe difference !! 
in tlic prevailing colours was so obvious, that in looking ; | 
for the herds n*ir Por^Plcasant, tliey apiieared from a j 
long distance like black spots, whilst south ofiCUoiseul 
Sunnd t^^ apxieaicd like white spots, on the jJIU sides, 

Ho is also of opiniolU that the herds do not riling ^ i^id 
it is a singular fact, that tile mouse-coloureJ cattle,. 
though living on the high land, calve ^bout a moiMlle * 
earlier in the season than the otlier coloured beasts on 
the lower land. It isMnterestiilg thus to the once 
domesticated cattle breaking into three colours; of which - 
some one colour would, in all probability, altimatety . , 
vail over the otliers, if, the herds were left undhd^hedv 
for the next several centurief!^ Uerc.*tlien, in 
^ce, and in a very short period, wo have ^ 
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markable illiirtrati&nt of the doctrine, tbat cban'ge of 
kabitirt is aucampanie'd by a greatei^or tessfniodiflcation 
in the animal donstilution wi^ich may be inbjocted to 
it. In the iingWi^aoe, tbe.horae, trauiported from the 
mure confenial chnidte and exteosire pampas of S<?uth 
America to the inhospitable limits of tlieso islands, 
(Icgeuerates in size, and slowly increases in nun^^ers. 
Secondly, the ox seeing to tlurire better under tlie more 
buniid uiinatc, and on the ranker herbage; and not only 
so, bat to be affected strangely as to its eulonrs in dif¬ 
ferent ]iartg of the island. And lastly, what is most 
singalor of all, the cattle inhabiting the Iiigbcr regions 
of th^ island bring their young ittfo tlie world a month 
earlier in the season than tlWc iHiiigon the lower land 
—a result £>r which, like many others in nature, we 
know not at present even the shadow of u cause. , 
Anothe* of the more obvious results of civango of 
habitat on animals, is a modidciilion cither of the colour 
or texture of their exteniol coverings. In torrid cli- 
mates, the sheep loses its woolly fleece, and is covered 
with hair; tlic dog, when naturalised in Guinea, becomes 
almost rS&ed, while a fow seasons in the liolar regions 
are sufficient to dotlic tiio same animal with a dense 
coaling of hair and wool. (Similar changes likewise take 
place even wheu tlie habitat of the animal is stationary, 
provided it be subjected to the extremes of sunimcr's 
heat and winter’s cold. Tims, in the bleak regions of tlie 
north, the coverings both of birds and quadrupeds be¬ 
come, during winter, nearly double in quantity of what 
tliey arc in summer; liair [laascc into a woolly texture; 
the feet o'’ some binis become garnished with featliers;, 
and during the same season colours of a dark or brownisli 
I hue pass into white. ‘ The Alpine harts’ says Mr K. 
Thompson, ‘ which is found in Scotland, if, in siminier 
of a tawny gray, while in winter it ismf a siiuivy wliite. 

< 'fhe ermine, which is also found in tlic Rritisii islands, 

^ has its summer coat of a reddish brown, but in winter 
it affords the lieautiful wliite fur wliicli is so generally 
known. Tiic plumage of the ptarmigan—a bird of tlic 
grouse species, which breeds in Scotland—is of an asii 
colour, with du^ky spots iii summer, and of a pure wliite 
in winter.’^ The advant.'ige of sncii inodilieations is 
abundantly evident: w-ool is warmer t?;an'' iiair, and 
a white colour radiates or gives off the internal heat 
oSntho body more slowly than any darker colour. Hut 
its no animal esn produce such clmnges in* its cover¬ 
ing by aMT'sfe'. of volition, wo must ascribe the result 
to clian|e of temperature; and as a certain degve of 
wintsir's cold in Scotland, fur example, is just equi¬ 
valent to a iiermanent removal to a northern latitude, 
so we may expect a northern habitat to prnduee all 
similar changes on animals of a southern origin.' i'rc- 
ceeding upon this doctrine, M. Gloyer of Breslau, who 
K« devot^ much attention to tiie change prudueed in 
the plumage of birds by climate, has arrived at tlie fql-< 
lowing conclnsions:—'The black colour, og dark-brown, 
liccomes darker as the aninml^ppproaslies the south; 
lighter towards tlic north. The gray, or brown-g^y, 
reroMussnearly the-same*when it is not njj^ed; but 
wheq, it is'rust colour, or blue-gra/*, or slate colour, it 
beedmes' black in the son&h, or, on the contrary, white 
iSait he mixed with whitish gray. In the north, the 
gray and the brown-gray become lighter, or are changed 
to White, ^le diflerent shades of. rust colour are those 
which, in-wann oonntriet, Iwre fjie greatest tendency 
to deepen, audjto spread all over the animal. Pink, and 
the ’jXiloUrs which approach to it^ suffer the least modi- 
'IrnJm, Blue, gfeen, yeHow-gieen, escape almost en- 
the inffuence of ditnate. . 'The beak and ibet 


undergo smailar changes; that is to say, if the colour o( 
the bird becomes darker ffom-the cE^t of heat, these 
take also a darker hue. These conclusious were re¬ 
markably (iorroborated by the case of some Amerieap 
hates {Ltpwt ArnTteanwi) which, aecorffing to the state¬ 
ment of Colonel Smith, were shipped for Europe quite 
white, but at the end of twenty days had turned quite 
brown. The hairs were not shed, and the chauge must | 
have taken place in the hairs themseivea Agtdu, tlie 
otter, wliich in Scotland is of a sooty black , above, and 
of a liitle colour on the under parts, approaches, in the I 
south of Ireland, nearly to black, both on the upper aqA 
under surfaioi, and assumes larger ears, and some other 
minute differences of structure. So different at first 
sight dues the animal appear, that certain natursJiats | 
regard the Irish otter as distinct from his Scottish „ 
brother. j 

Li man, too, as' in tho lower animtds, such modiflea- j 
Hons are abundantly evident; the only differenoo being, j 
that, as he advances in civilisation, his ingenuity endea- j 
vour,s to render all habitats alike agreeable, and he thus | 
insensibly counteracts the free operation of natural I 
r.aasc.<i. &L Gloyer is of opinion, for example, that if | 
tlic eiiarncteristie of blue eyes and fair hair, which ! 
antiquity has attributed to the Germans, is no longer ! 
K(v generally found to exist in Germany, it proceeds less ' 
from admixture with otlier races than from the softening : 
of tile climate by cultivation. Now, should this doctrine 
tx) correct, it must follow that tho red-haired, blue-eyed - 
Scandinavian, if removed to tlio olimate of Spain or i 
Italy, will, "ftcr a few generations, assume tlie dark 
hair and eyes so generally cliaracteristic cd' the natives ! 
of these countries. And extending tho doctrine still 
fartlier, tlioru is no known opposing reason why tlic 
iiortliern Asiatic and Euro{)ean should not, in course of 
lime, exhiliit t^e bronzed complexion of the Malay, or 
the sixity skin of the negro, togetlier with tiu-ir uHicr 
constitutional peculiarities, were the proper eoiiditions 
of an Indian or an African habitat imposed upon them. 
This brings us, iiowever, to a much • controverted 
jioiiit—a subject as to which naturolists and etiino- 
i'lgists are for from being at one; namely, whether tho ' 
wliite and coloured tribes of mankind belong to the . 
same race; in other words, whether, in process of gene¬ 
rations, a European, subjected to African influences, 
would not assume tlie sooty skin, the woolly hair, and ' 
tliick lips, and other {leculiariHes of tho negro? Laying 
aside all argument in tlie niuantinie, and bearing in* ' 
mind the woedcrful effects which habitat is capable of 
producing ou other animals, wc incline to the conver¬ 
tibility of the races, and believe tliat, in lapse of ages, 
either would assume the characteristics of the other, 
VVe kno^, for example, that Europeans, after a few 
years' residence in India or Africa, assume a dark com¬ 
plexion ; and in some instances is tiiis change so rapidly 
and strongly effected, that the individuals, were it not 
for their features, could not be detected from tJie na¬ 
tives. 'riiis, then, implies a similmrity in constitution—- 
tile existence of a pii^ental apparatus in man, which 
only requires certain conditions of habitat ^ develop < 
its functions. How long it would require te stamt a 
European ri^ with the thorough chiwacteristics of tho 
negro, or vice versd, we do not know i no proper trial 
lias ever been mode; and though the experience of seve¬ 
ral centuries lies before them, qthnolQgists seem rather 
to indulge in their own hypotlieies, than begin to 
collect data from actual existence, llifo only we are • 
assured, o^ that if there exist in nature shch a law as 
M. Gloyer has endearouted to shadow forth in reference 
to the inforior animds, ^en |e tnankind t>y no means 
exempt flrom its influence. Inde^ we have a striking 
example of its effect in the case of the Americans. Tho 
United States, peopled by EngU|h, ^tctulrish, French, 
and Germans, Knve in the space of a couple of centuries 
produced a style of ffgure and jihyeidgaomy different 




ft«»m any of tlw originata«rr& atyle lo ’pecuKM*, iMt w* Farther, taking aa (ronomical view the matter, it i# 
laww of no Eutopeaq traveler who ha* feile4 to rom»rk of thp atmoatimpor^ce to my n , in yn yuySf ,,., pttipef’ 
it. ' . ' attention, ho can roouid, aa it were, the ftfesiw anitnali 

4)at it ia not alone in mere hulk, in proportional eiae to his peculiar wants and withes. Whvw. for CT wm pl e, 
of certain parts, ■ in fho kind and onlonr of external is tl^re in nature an animal lifc^ the dray-horse of 
enveritig, or in the gweral appearance of animals, that London, cattle so well adapi^ for human lixJS as the 


which It Is equally capame of eUecting. Urrtlnum— much pains to propagate and perfect? Tills elasticity 
tli-it terrible toourge of fiwiteerland—it is now ascer- in animal nature, however, must have its limits, heyoS 
fciined, can he cured by transferring the patients from which neither man nor the inferior creatures can pass 
their low valleys to the high mountains; and at a dis- with impunity. We do not expect, for exsmpl^ the 
taiice of three or fonr tliousand feet aiiove the level ciiracl to ac^mmodate itself to the snows of Greenland, 
of the sea, these unhappy creatures are no longer met nor tiio reindeer of tJie Esquimaux to luxuriate oif the 
witln To diminish the number of Cretins in the deserts of Afoica. Aft yeff we know nothing of the 
nanrow valleys of the Alps, the Swiss government has limits to animal adaptamlity: nature often brings about 
accordingly founded an institution on a mountain in tHa most important and gigantic results by the dightes* 
iiorncr Oberland, for the physical, intellectual, and and most imperceptible causes. 


moral development of children who, iq their infancy, 
present indications of this unhappy condition. The 
establishment, though of very recent origin, is said to 
be fulfllting the purpose intended; and tiiis, be it 
observed, not owing to anytliiug partaking of medical 
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treatment, but siqiply to change of liabitot. Plica Benjamin Smith w.as perhaps tlio tallest, most jjalli^t, 
ZV’w/crt, another disgusting disease,common.uiFoland, ami popular of.nil the backwoodsmen in the state*of 
Lithuania, and the adjacent prts of central Europe, is Arlcansns. Young, of manly bearing, and (losseseed of 
not kuown beyond tlieso limits, being therefore cssen- great energy, be bad, out of a dense plot of forest land, 
tiaiiy the sesult uf habitat. Tins same may be rc- j,, {wo yc-ars, aided by a small capital, an ex- 

►inarked of the Guinea-worm, to the attacks of whiidi ,, , i„. , .^i i, ti i 

atranoor and native are alike subicct witiiiii a certain ' ’'“P* 


stiaogcr and native are alike subject wittiin a certain '"‘P* 

ruiige of the tropics; but wliic.h have happily never vet however, just as this farm was completed, and | 

bien experienred beyond that range. Again, liydro- Ifcnjainiii was thinking of commencing operations 
p'.ii.bia, so mucli dreaded in our own country wliencver which should remunerate him for all his labour and 
ail unusually hot summer sets in, is totally unknown expense, that his capital was exhausted. To almost 
in iniicli warmer latitudes; as, for example, Jii Keypi, any hut an Ark.ansaw backwoodsman this would have 
where the heat is often oppressive, and where the dogs .j terrible blow; but Hen was somewhat of a 

prewl about the streets living on ottal and gsrhage, un- H?ld accordingly, one line morning at day- * 

I’iirtMl Oil and iincarmsf for, any one. VauRiug, howev^T, ; i , » i s. ? s i if h 1 . 

these and other aflfec-ticn;, which may income degree 1“-' f Wack- 

be regarded as accidental, there are many structural enud atump near the door, ruminated on what was to 
(•'.iiuiucs, the efleets of habitat, wliich, tlmugli minute, ^ done. He gazed with admiration upon his house, 5 


are not the less curious and instructive. The otrspring 
t.f birds, which, in the adjacent continent of America, 


the work of his hands, on the fenced .acres, ou the huge 
piles of wood which his own exertions had reared around. 


are garnilons and noisy, have become silent and dumb on a stream close at hand, and appeared suddenly !' 
in the islands of Polynesia; and the progeny of ship- struck with the conviction that ho really was a very ' 
(loga left on the coral island of Juan de Novo, have, elements ^of happiness 1 

ufr^r the ]np«e of a century or so, entirely lost the .xi • i • i \ t n • *mi 
faculty of baking. The tifskless, bristlcleSs, domes- ^'n^dlimg still was Vanting. 

tioated pigs which the French and Spaniards intro- Across Ben s knfles was his long narrow-horedntle; his 
duoei into the Falkland Wands abmit flio beginning of poadcr-liorn and poiicli Imng beside him; iu one han^ ; 
last cenhiry, have now become a wild florce race, with was a knife, in the other a piece of wood, whioli, in j 
gri'at tusks and stilT bristles, some of the old boars of order, we suppose, to conduce to the concjjBt^lon of I 
which would do honour even to Brymanihus. The tliouglit, he was wliittling at in the mostdeiStnined 
rabbits, too, have so mu^ changed, not in mere c.v- manne# Cliip by chip fell around him; the thick pine- .. 
tcnial covering only, but in eimfiwnation of he^d and ^ insignifleant 

jaw._ tliat Cuvier himself, ignorant of the fact oft their tl.i. instant, mip bfsm AMtwftppfi 11 


bo adduced, aU tend to prove how much animal nature can find meat in plenty wliilc I have tliis rifle, and 
is alfceted by habitat, and how much it deiiends for its that's a real fact; but I want a wife to prepare my 

«. . » _J._J.1_t_l^_l_II_*».•___ 


dovelupment upon the physical peculiarities which sur 
round it. 


j dinner, and taltt to me when I come home; and I dq 

1 L T-iii.,- , believe 1 should like to ihve a cliap about as high as : 

Tbo ductility or adaptability in the animal constitu- m call me “Pa'”’ And then the vast Mk of • 

tioii which wo have here pointed out, is one of the most ? ,* rj St f 

imisirtant arrangements^ creation. ThrongU it the «« Arkans^ bimkwisodsman was shaken with tawMil 
creatures which people the globe are prepared for certain laughter. * Well, it s ab<)ut tlic^greatest thing Iwe n»t 
changes of dimate, food, soil, and the like. Without upon for some time; but I don’t exactly re.alise howjj^ 
such a provision, every change of external conditions jg to lie done. One thing is certain, wives don’t grow 

wiinl-1 have bWH attended, with pain and inconvenience o„ trees like Uackle-bcnies, and^ must go *p Little 

to life, if not with its ei^notiori. Again, it is essential 'Witli tlie^e words the young man'(oje, and 

to the p^pliog of tota earth, which, m all parts, towards tlie*hat, fastened the door, and 

seems to have been destined to be the theatre of lire and , ,, i.:. -r 

enjoyment; for, without such a law of ailaptability, every slioiddenng his rifle, at once began h« joamey of flfty. 

little section of surface must have had its own pecu- or sixty miles. ^ J » , 

liar creation, ot lain a blank, unfit for the reception of I-'ttfo Kook, m Arkansas, on the frontlc# of Texaa, i» 

ti'A inhabitants of oth^ sections previously peopled, peiiiaps the most/lisreputable town in the whole WlHed 

* .* A ) * 
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States; but jtcUher.there, nor .at^tbe White Sulphur Southern loafer, as idlers are called in the United 
"feprlhge,' are ^e enormit^ practised wKich travellers Stsftes. One eftemoon, at the eapiratioo of this time, 
would persuade us to credit." Still, though Bon ran no reduced to beggary, without the' arms which miglit 
danger of beifig choked'by being forced to ‘b(^t’ a supply him with food, Ben wriked through the wdl- 
hearty meat-dinner in two minutes mtd a hali^ nor of l®ld out town of lAttle Bode in search of the refreshing 
being gotiged, nor shot across the street by accident, influence of tl\e open air. But he was no longer the 
nor,' by connnittiijg murder, getting * canonized, and sturdy woodsman, who could fdl an ox, and eat him 
clcctcctinto the States’ legislature,’ it was rather danger- too, in no very considerable period; and aa lie strolled 
oils for ontf of his rustic character to bo domesticated in along, ho grew fiunt and weary. Looking round for a 
a town where men of such idle, lazy, and swaggering shady spot where to rest liis easily-fatigued limbs, tlio 
Vabits were assembled. Though Little Rook be not squatter discovered a pile of logs, close by an nnin- 
striqtly an • Alsatia for all kinds of thieves and gam- habited house, and oppOsitp to one which was occupied, 
biers, forgers, horse-stealerr, aiK^he like,’ though ‘goug- It was advancing towards evening, and Ben was hero 
iiig, stabling, and shooting’ be^not the principal oceu« about to give way to the gentle influence of the liour, 
j pation of the people, still, being a flrontier town, whencj and fall into a deep sleep, wliile nature was veiling her 
! escape into the then independent republic of Teims beauties for tho night, when his eye accidentally wan- 
I was easy^ it was naturally theyesost of a largfe number dcred to a wlijjiow opposite, at whicli sat at work a 


of the class cnonieratod; a class, despite all that has 
been said, not more numerous across the Atlantic than 
ia some places nearer liomo. 


yoimg and lovely girl—the very being, it scojTwd, of 
which he had dreamt wlien seated on his old stump 
opposite the hut reared with his own hands. Ben rose 
to a sitting posture; and acanioly daring to breatlic, lest 


^n^night easily liave found in Little Ruck a x>lncc he should 8C.are the beautiful vision, gazed upon licr 
of residence suited to a man of gotxl feeling and moral with delight and admiration. Her feminine occupation 
principles; but, used to the woo<is and wilds, and tliu wlioliy absorbed lier attention; and for some time tne 
society of rough, good-humoured, and well-meaning squatter ehjoyed the pleasure of seeing such a, creature 
borderers like himself, he yielded to the request of the **8 J?*® more delightful tl.an 

first stray acquaintance he met, and accompa.ucd him famed earthly paradise of ancient W Smidedy 
‘ , r the door of the house opened, and tlio old Pole, coming 

to about tho very worst hoardmg-housc ui the plime. advanced rapidly towards our hero. 

We should be sorry to induct our readers into the ^rgod friend,’ he said, ‘allow me to thank you 

mysteries of sucli an establislimcnt; suffice it, thaf'ficn for tlie generous manner in which you lately interfered 


8.aw and heard enough to hard made any thinking man to save niO from insult I was that night houseless, 
take to flight. But Ben, who h.id required two years to and forced to take shelter where I could, and unfor- 
flnd out that ho wanted a wife, was not likely to dis- tunatcly did so at the boarding-house, where I escaped 

cover in one evening that he was in a false iMsition; only through your kindness.’ 

I ..sui, « J.)uring tlic dcuTCry of this speech, Ben had remiuned 

and so rapid, with a simpl^minded maig is the proc^ess the intorlmiutar, and tlusli- 

of contammaUon from evil commlinication, that that fog like a girl fresh from a boanling-schnol. J)..cl.icdly 
one uiglit sufficed almost to rum our hero for ever, iherc was good in Ben at bottom.' IVlien the Polo cmi- 


01 concamimmon irom evu commumcauon, xnas inai fog like a girl fresh from a boanling-school. J)..cl.iedly 
one uiglit sufficed almost to rum our hero for ever, iherc was good in Ben at bottom.' IVlien the Polo cmi- 
Giving way to drink—the root of the greatest amount (>lndcd. he muttered some incoherent words, at which 


of crime—the backwoodsman forgot himself. Prom 
drinking a little, he advanced to much. Before, liow- 
ever, his reason had become completely prostrated, he 
noticed, sittiif^ in one corner, a man who, from his dress 


’tlic other smiled, and invited him to follow him into tlie 
linuse. Thu young nmn arose, as it were in a dream, 
and walked bclund tiie stranger without saying a word. 
To his surprise and confusion, tho old man led him into 


oswt.saiK asa vsivi wwasivi, asaiass saw, ssvrsss asso vsavoa 

had taken refuge lu the Umt^ Statet. Quiet, unob- g^yed her father’s life on a late occasion. While Ben 


had taken refuge iu the United StatcK Quiet, unob¬ 
trusive, and silent, he joined neither in the song nor the 
maddening games which served to murder time; but 
with a m^sc glass before him, which remained almost 
untoiv^^^. Interfered with no one. At length a fellow 
called on him to join the company, and be si;ciable. 


was nverwhclraea iVlth varied feelings, the daughter of 
tlie old Polisli officer rose, and welcomed him with tlie 
most unatficted kindness; and before half an hour was 
over, tho rude squatter was seated at the evening meal 
of his new friends, wiio, though poor, had still more 


The Pole, with a mild bow. that seemed to speak his than absolute ntOTsswies. Encouraged by the friendly 

gambled. Plie fi-Uow, irritared at what he cho^ to eon- gtQ|.y_ 'pi,g manner of the old man, hitherto kind, but 
sider a covert sneer, would liave quarreUeil with tho a little protective, became cordial and pleased. When. 


edd man; but Ben ioterfered, and declared that, before 
the Pole should be injured, tliey must take his life. 


the squatter told how he had, after two years’ tiiouglit, 
come to the sudden conclusion that a wife, and in duo 


There was a fire in the squatter’s eye that silenced ftic time a family, would wonderfully enliven his rude log- 

_ . .. 1.—a a.1.-. __•_t_s_ _ _ ._t. 


in his eye, the look of hopeless admiration that he cast 
tiring^ bed, money, n|e. and everythmg^t the most restrained the Ibeling, and EmUy Uuraski 

Dccesatiy articles of clotbuig, ho^changedf^nera. scarcely 8{ioke another word that evening. Some matter 
.Siioniing came, and |be bord«er fdt that his expo- of deep moment appeared to engage her whole thoughts, 
g^ion in search of a wife had had a bad begimiing. When the young man had concluded. Colonel I)u- 
'xfeire was eomething, he waa sure, radically wrong; rnski—^for such was tho father’s name^rose, and going 
but before he could, arrive at any satisfactory condu- to auother presently re?nmed with d mamifleent 
Sion as’'Co where t& error Jay, Ws companions had nA®. and «U the ne^ssary appi^uMa' i^ese ho 

to endeavour a redemption of his evil fortune. To g^y wiU restore the greatest evR-doer to society, 
^gpare ontselvo^ the jgjp of harratmg tho fall of our Without arms, you ate powinrtess in the woods. Take 
hero, we ma/ at once state that, at the end a fort- these; but, tu 1 am a poor man, 1 insdee this reser- 
nigtikihe had become an accomplish^ specimen of a vation—yon must make over to mo your farm, and you 

. c , . » 
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racist not go near it Ibr thr«3 aicAithB. If; at tho expi¬ 
ration of that period, you ean pmy tne for tbia rifle,. 1 
restore you your Jiome j if not, it is mine for eeer.’ Bct, 
un jer the influence f^e daughter’s hbauty, agreed to 

and signed every thing; and mi houx.afterwords, left the 
house II rifle and its accoutrements the richer, but, un¬ 
less he could raise a hundred dolhm, for ever deprived 
of his hard-earned home. But Ben hoped. Thera weio 
bufliilo, bears, and other wild animals in the woods, 
whose skins were valuable; and tiic backwoodsman re¬ 
solved to earn the rifle, and preserve at tbo same time 
> his farm—and who knows what ambitious views were 
' behind? 

j JJistrusting his own powers of resistance, Ben Smith 
' left Little Bock behind him at once; nor did he pause 
I until he had placed it ten good miles behind him. He 
■ then found himself ill the very thick of a virgin forest, 
i with deep darkness settled over all nature. With the 
I circumstances, returned all Ben’s wo^ejaft and joyous 
i love q£ a night beneath the blue sky, alone amid the 
I overhanging qrcamores, oaks, and beech. To collect 
: wocmI, to make a roaring Arc, and to spit a wild tur- 
I key, shot wlule roosting, was the work of a very short 
! time; and then the young man sat down to await the 
' moment when bis evening meal should be ready. His 
first thoughts took an unlucky direction. He rceollectcd 
; that, on the previous night, instead of being alone, he 
' was rioting amid excited and applauding compaiiiuns, 
•and, from the habit of such false excitement, he now 
felt low-spirited, and without hope. From being gloomy,, 
his thouglits became evil. On his pale face, us tiie 
' flicker of the blazing logs illumined it, one might have 
; read the struggle of strong and angry passions. Ho 
' gazed with admiration at the beautiful rifle tK his feet: 

he felt that he could never part with it. B.it wliy 
. should a stranger claim his inheritance, his fiome, the 
work of his haudsi if ho failed to raise a hundred dol¬ 
lars ? The very idea of being deprived of his hut and 
clearing worked him up to fury, and, as he sat beside 
. the burning fire, he vowed in liis heart that the Bole 
should never own his home. Fierce and terrible were 
liis impulses; in thought lie had been a very murderer. 
Wliilc he already gazed around with terror and alarm 
at the gloomy vistas of tlie forest, .as if expecting tlic 
. ministers of vengeance to come forth, there arose before 
him another picture. It was as if he had dreamt a 
i dream. He sat within a rude but warm hut, fur¬ 
nished, as the industrious and painstaking pioneers of 
rivllis.'ition usinotly furnish their homes, with all that is 
nciaissBry. and nothing tliat is superfluous. A briglit 
gladsome blaze rose upon tlie mud-made hearth, casting 
its clicerfni light upon a room which contained other 
charms tlian the creature comforts. An old man slept 
ill a rough arm-chair; a lovely woman gazed uimn the 
dreamer with aflection; while on his own knees, and in 
hi.s arms, and on tlie ground, and in every imaginable 
plnce, were litUe cherubs, whoso faces were so very like 
' bus, imd so very like hers, that to tell whom they really 
j resembled was impossible. Ben started. He had really 
I dozed; but it was perhaps the most fortunate doze that 
i ever happened to man. Heaving a deep sigh, a sense of 
< hU own unworthiness came upon him; and the reflee- 
I tion tliat, hml he acted with common prudence, he 
I might with case have reidiscd the exquisite picture 
I wliich had come upon him with all the calming iufiu- 
i dice of tlie domestic affectioiia, made him sue in its 
I true light his late-inconsiderate and foolish conduct 
I lien, as he now ate his meal, for once in his life tliought 
i witii rapidity, and determined to act witli. energy and 
I good-will. His bitter fedings agidnst his rolish bene¬ 
factor made him' blush ^ith shame, and he rescued 
I that the rifle, which he admired so much, should be paid 
for even with interest - ■ ■ 

For about a month the backwoodsman wandered 
! through the vast woods of the Arkansas, hunting with 
indefatigable zeal, and oidiw^ng the results of bis chase 
in a smdl cavwn, where he took up his quSrters, at no 
gre<<.t distance tirom his former location. One nigbk on 


returning home heavdy loaded with spoils, as he stepped 
up towards adtole in the sidg of a/rooVa which*he* 
was about to rest bimselfl tor the nignlv -an angry 
growl made him hesiute ahd.drop his^rden. The 
practised woodsman recognised in tits sound the, pecu¬ 
liar tones of a pantiier gruraUing over a biAe. It 
was almost pitdi-dark, and yet Ben fired by the dim 
gray *ght of a few stars; and his shot told. The 
next instant the panther was upon him. The. hunter 
dropped his rifle, and ulutched the long knife whioh 
every Arkansaw borderer carries at his telt. Tlie 
wounded beast flew to his left shoulder, which it grasped* 
in its teeth ;with an energy and ferocity that would 
have proved fatal, had not the long bright blade gntihed 
the panther’s heart at^hc tame instant. The beast 
ffrowlcd, let go its liold^nd tell dead. For a inpment 
Bin stood erect, proud and glad of his victory; but tbes 
next instant he felt a sensation of pain in his shoulder 
and left anm, which satis^ed him tliat he wassdanger- 
ously, if not mortally wounded. It biut been fropi a 
n.-itural feeling that he selected for his new abixle a spot 
within two miles of his log-house; and thither, aft^r 
hastily stanching ^is wounds, it seemed necessary that 
he should attempt to go, though he should flie pn 
the way. Kearful tliat faintness might overcome his 
strength, he immediately proceeded on his journey, 
and ill less than an hour was in sight of his home. 
SSiiice his unfortunate visit to Little Itoek, he had not 
approached it any iie.m‘r than the scene of his late 
struggle. When he now stood within the clearing, 
astonishment rooted him to tlie ground. Cattle lowed, 
pigs grunted, a watch-dog barked, and smoke curled 
fromxhe chimney. From the half-open dour streamed 
the light of the blazing kfgs. Ben paused irresolutely; 
his heart heat with a strange and wild violence; but 
faintness was creeping over him, and, mustering cou¬ 
rage, he staggered towards the lioor, and having reached 
it, fell inseiisibte within the walls of his own log-hut. 

It wa.s some time are Ben re lived, and then bis sur¬ 
prise was still greater than before. The old Pole and 
his lovely daughter, witli two farm-labourers, stood 
around him. 

• ‘Well, iny friend,’ said the Pole, while concluding 
the dre.ssing of his wounds, ‘ you are come sooner than 
we exiiected; but you are right welcome. How come 
you to be in tills terrililc state ?’ • 

Beit could nut reply: his wliole faeiillies w^ lient 
upon the loAdy,being who stood, pale and anxious, 
waiting his recovery. 

* Nay, father,’ said Fmily Durnski, a faint blush illu-^ 
mining her features, ‘ lie is not yet strong enough to 
si)e.ak.’ 

* The rifle!—the rifle! ’ cried Ben at the samcn^sicnt; 

‘ send ^ur men in search of itand in a few rapid 
words he explained where it would he found. 

Colonel Duroakt took note of the directions, and, fol¬ 
lowed by his two men, limdiag a luirsc, hurried himself. 

■ in scarclkof the valuable instrument. Ben and Emily 
were left alone. The latter immediately attendcil to 
the sufferer’s wants, gave him ii strong and refreshiug 
cup of tea, made him a meal so comfortoble and tempt¬ 
ing and hurried about with a zeal so ready, that it 
went to the backwoodsman’s heart. As he lay on his 
couch, and gazed Oipoii ligr as she moved, about, her 
very manner lending a charm to everytliing, Hen felt 
that h& agavi saw her who alond could make life to the I 
woods joyoiw and happy. At len^h she c««lh and 
seated herself besido hiip, having ministered to oN In» 
wants. 

‘ How shall I ever thank you,’ said poonfenj a 
shade of stern sorrow settling on his face, ‘ for ali fhia 
gentle kindness—I that deserve nofiiing?’ 

‘ Say not so,’ replied tl^ mrl warmly; '* you deserved 
all when you saved my father from coniumeiy lifld 
insult He was seeking such a farm as tbilr When you’ 
met him. But, Mr Sraitifa^contigi^ Emily i'l}^ 
the most bewitching and fhscinating maimer, d'' 
fahlj; colour again fiiished across her fkce; ‘Z 
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‘Well,’ Mid, ‘mjf'deaf wife, I do realiea it nt littt. 
I am a happy huitMuid, a proud father; and all, my 
dear sir,’ liddrenlng tha Bole, ‘through our bargain 
about TBK nms.’ r ' 

LANDING AT LISBON. 


you, in the name of everything t|)Bt pnakes me thank ‘Well,’ hb said, ‘my'deaf wife, I do realise it nt littt. 
*yotli to <be trank, apd te^ me why you took so miter- I am a happy hatband, a proud father; and all, my 
able?’ . . dear sir,’ addressing the Bole, ‘through our bargain 

‘ My wonn* ,’ began Ben conflisedly. about the bifik,’ r ■ 

*No-~yoa are tdo much of a man for that,’saM the ____—....-... 

girl gaify ‘ 1 indst upon your speaking the truth.’ TAWniNfi AT ITSBON 

‘J,ady,’ replied Ben gravely, ‘I will. I am well IiANOlatr A,l LioBON. 

aware I shall merit your contempt and soom. i- have Abtbb an average amount of tossing in ‘ the bay,’ and 
se<m you but twice, Miss Dttraski, and the poor bock- of contrary winds, and consequent grumbling along the 
woodsmamhas dared to love where love is hopeless.’ inhospitable coast of Spain, we ^nd ourselves snfo 
* And that is all ?' began the lovely Bolonaise with a in the Tagus, soon after the foil of a Bebruary evening, 
timiie; but, checking herself, she said gravely,' I thank The sweet soft air told ns pieasantly of tlie many 
yon for your frankness. I knew, liowsvet, before you leagues we had come in the five days since we took our 
spokb, that you did feel for mo stnne suuh silly fancy; last lixik at England. The lights of Belem, a village 


and had I not had some idea tt^ my father entertained 
a wish—that is, had an idea—that—that you might likt 

sue—I-’ But she could go no farther, for Be»i, givihg 

her no time to conclude, sciaeil her band with a M'«ld 


‘t my father entertained about two miles below Lisbon, lay in long bright rc- 
at—that you might llkt flections on the smooth river, and a rocket flew hissing 
I farther, for Bern, givihg up into the dark sky, to announce the arrival of the 
I lier band witli a Mold steamer. Immediately a boat went ashore witli the 


stare, siy^ utterly madman-likq, as to cause very great mails, and hernmajesty’s lientenant in oharge of them. 


alarm for an instant to the young lady. 


A party of Portuguese enstom-hotue ofilccTS came on 


‘Your father had some idea?—1 am dreaming—but- l^rd to watch w$; and, despite our impatience, there 


I am not able to bear this suspense. 1 cannot. 


was nothing to be done but await the morning as quietly 


Duraski, if your father accejits me m- i son-in-law, wliat as we might. 

wljl b«your answer when I put tlie question to you?’ With daylight all qniet ceased. Wo pna'ecdcd np 
She made no reply; her head was bowetl down: the the river to opposite tiie cnstoni-houso; and from the 
rich crimson rushed in full tide to her cheeks; and then, moment we dropperTanchor there, Babel itself could 
mastering courage, she said,' I believe 1 should prove hardly rival the din wlileh t'ervatled our little vessel. 


an obedient daughter.’ A sw'ann of noisy Portuguese, from the health-office, 

Ben jumped np: his wounds were forgotten. It was custom-house, passport-ofllce, ami I cannot tell how > 
too tnucji fur the huge Arkansaw, however. He at- many more offlt»*a besides, came bustling on board, 
tempted not to approach hi.s half-betrothed bride ; but talking, as is the custom here, at the very top of Ibeir 
after dancing round tho room for a minute, bursf^ into voiee.s, poking about in every corner, and putting cvery- 
a loud and prolonge<i fit of ^ughter. A few seconds body out of temper. Besides this, we were surrounded 
recalled him to reason; and tlien, taking the fair girl’s by a ctowu of (lueer-kwking boats, W'hose owners were 
hand, he poured forth, in his rough way, such a history el'amourin;; for )insscngers; coal barges were aloiig-side, 
of his feelings for the month previous, as tnadc the for the steumer takes in coal here; the passenger!,’lug- 
Polish beauty alternately smile and wdep. The Iwir- gage was being hoisted on deck; ami Spanish jica-.-ints, 
derer’s frank and manly liearing made him rise rapidly whom we had taken on bo,ard at Vigo, and wlio bad 
in her estimation, and when the father returned, they lain ever siik-e, huddled under capotes and bliinkcls, in 
were so deeply engaged in mutual professions of csKsm), a sort of bivouac round the funnel, nestling togethrr 
that they noticed not his entrance. 'J’iioir proximity, and in families, now roused from their lairs, were adiliiig 


]t was 
He at- 


thc girl's hand unresistingly lield by the young man, 
spoke volumes. As they were Iwth taken by surprise, 
they had presence of iniud not to allect couceulrnent 
Neither moved. 

‘HolloI’ cr-ied the colonel; ‘yon are a pretty sick 


(men, women, and ehiidren, all talking at once) no sinnil 
quota to the general upro.ir. However, while our ears 
were tormented witli this .abumin.tble discord, our eye.s 
were eharined with a scene of uncommon lieauty. Li.s- 
bt)n lay liefore ns, Mhiniiig in the morning light, throned 


man, to Jbe sure—in half an hour to wheedio yourself I uq her seven bills,* surrounded by brilliant verdure, and 


into my child’s good graces r 
‘Not in half an liour, father,’ said Krnily, rising and 
r'Avauemg towards him. ‘ llecollect, for a month jaist. 


reflected In a broad mirror of water, fmmed Lately 
.above the city, the Tagus spreads into a lake eight or 
nine miles in breadth ; and across the smontli blue sur- 


ydu have beer, showing me the great advantap's that face were gliding Innumerable broad white sails of the 
would aBjEpe to me by becoming mistress of this home- country l«*u+8. A few merchant vessels of u,! ii.ations 
stead^nd you see I have been mercenary enough to lay immediately around us, and in front was the t 'istom- 


make sure of it at once.’ 


a noble building; and, what is strange in l.islxm. 


‘So, tlien, all is arranged?’ said the colonel with a I finished. TaM>kiiig at tho white buildings, ns they rosio 


laugh. •- 

‘ Everything bat the day,’ ev'laimed Ben boldly. 


pile tsliove pile from the water’s edge till they nerc re¬ 
lieved against the blue sky, it was impossible to fancy 


‘ I thank Heaven it is 8i>,’ said the IVi’.sh exile that wo were a<imiTing tlie • dirtiest capital’ in EnrojK', 
eolennily: ‘J could wish for iny child no iKsttcr fate but after-expcrienco has taught us the ntetencholy trvith 


than to be your wife. I return you your house, and of the nickiiaroe. 

give you the rifle.’ At length we were informed that we might go ashore; 

‘ Yofl will do neither, my dear sir. I have, I thilik, and without more ado, we were huddled into a large 
earned the hundred dollars; and as toHlic farm, 1 have boat. Our luggage went in another; and as we wntclieil 
a particular desire it should gome toSiie asyour diiugh- its transference to a tribe of half-clothed, savage-looking 
‘ter’s portion.’ porters, many were the despairing glaitces we cast to- 

ThG young man was*’right. He had e^.ed hw rifle, wards it, half doubting the possibfllty of its coming 
■Ajhappy and gladsome sight wersfthethrefthatevening back in safety to its rightful owners. A few minutes 
*-^h?worthyfather, the proud lover, and the girl, dlseiv- brought uS to tlie quay. Landing would have been 
xering each moment in her future husband some now pleasant anywhere, but.here it was actual cuchontiiKait. 
fiait that ttsade him worthier in her eyes. They were In front of the cnstoUi-WiUe is a broad tbrrace, laid out 


married; 
body nh 


and on the occasion of the wedding, every- 
!foarked witn curiosit^' that the bride wore a 


as iPpnblie garden, and fhU af>the most Iiekutifut flowers, 
then (February ,21) iit'ftfll blosstan. Hwotropes, twelve 

_•____ _It-_ 


Mtort tfkmkj,lined wUh a tturny hide* Various feet high, covering wide space* of aikd ftterally fine 

ware the su^nuises; but none knew that to the original mass of purpte blofssooft; great buncos of calia, with 
owner of th® skin was perhaps oWMg the present happy ___ — ._: _ 

I > * h*»bon Is»iH U> Stand, Uks on asVhi Wlla A straoKer 

—j caUed Ba t at which he laughed jj ^g fnrioy ttiem Sevsti hUodrSd, «> contlnutf an tis ascents 

UatlNM^ Emily smith thought he wpuld never stop, and descents in tier «t«ep fatlgtiint stneta ‘ •, 








MManauHGH jodbitai/ 


r-s::i*-rr:X^- 

'*’^07 fi 


half-A-doten large white flowcn in '• gronpi eoariet {tiQ aoma heavy nin com^ to>wa«h it Bewn .the bill-' 

tifceisala 


geradiumi in iHXurisnt hiMhea r and Amy nioiW afaowy sl^ai. TiteKxuaaihm >» a]a% in aonic d0giiwe,ii«peundtti^ 
planta, wltli the bright young teavet of the banana, and by a {Mek of ugly mongiel uoga, wbicbt-eerieaa, taillAa^ 
tile little yellow bdllt the mituoaaa. The ddieioua and niasterlen-^roam day fjid night'§bout the itreeta. 
fragrance, aa well aa the beauty of thi* garden, Was do- feiiding on the relics of bonea and'flsh whkdi lie about— , 
lightfuL At Liabott, nobody hurries Mmielf, ao we had a disputing the aovereignty of the place with Uiwarnia of 
good while to wait at the GUstora-taonse; but no trouble cats equally independent, and eq^ly deprlTed of eani * 
WAS given US) imd Wg were allowed to go away after and tails- In some streets at night the d^s ala said 
A Very slight' ekatbination of our luggage. Massing to be a great annoyance to a solitary passenger, whom' 
through the building, we found ourselves in a very large they wiU follow in a pack, like wolves. Kow and then 
and luindaoms aquar^ with public buildinga and colon- in auinmcr, tlie nuisance becomes uotearable, even to the < i* 
nailes on three aides of It, end a line quay on the fourth, police: then ensues a massacre, and every dog wlych 
In the centre la n largo bronze equestrian statue, in the cannot (rive a satisfactory account of himself, is put to I 
style of the lost century, Short time, however, had we death witliout mercy. The dirt of Lisbon, howuver, is I 


. in some d9^lee,)wpa under: 


and luindaoms square, with public buildings and colon- in summer, tlic iinisan 
nailcs on three sides of It, and a line quay on the fourth, police: then ensues i 
In the centre la n largo bronze equestrian statue, in the cannot (rive a satisfai 
style of the last century, Short time, however, had we death witliout mercy. 


The dirt of Lisbon, howuver, is i 


to admire it; for, with a shout and a rush, down came yielding to the maa^ of^improvement. No house is {! 
about a snore of ragged, bare-legged porters, each seizinf now allowed to be buin without drains ( and old residents j' 
on some article of our baggage, over which tliey fought'* declare tliat the city is purity itself compared witl^its j • 
and scrambled like dogs over a bone; .and for some ■ state twenty years H(m. Indeed, judging from thede- '! 
minutes there was sueliaridioulous seene,tliat we could scriptwns of it published at that iieriud, the improve- ‘ 
only stand by, and let them fight it out among them- ment is very striking.*There arc some streets very well | 
Sb*ros. Order was restored at lost, and four stout men macadamised, in place of the old pavement of sharp | i 
can Ivd oif the prey from the rest of tlie horde. Taking stones, and tlic town is very respectably lighted at ; | 
a carriage from«stand in the square, we set ofif towards night. • * !' 

the summit of the city, to a quarter called Buenos Thu supply of water is abundant enoU|^ a]| this : 
Ayres, where we intended to take up our abode. The season of the year. The principal stock is brought ; 
cmrriaTCS here are very odd things: a littk! laidy, like a frinn about ten miles oft by moans of a noble i^ueduct, '' 
cabriolet, perched on excessively high wheels; some hiiilt about a himdrcd years ago. It is distributed in 
with springs, some without, drawn by two strong little numerous fountains, round which gather the water- 
horses, or more commonly males, on one of which rides carriers with their barrels. These are a very nunierons 
a tall driver, generally wrapjicd in a great cloak, and class, nmounting to between three ami four thousand 
wearing a broad hat, with tufts and tassels flying about men, divided into companius of twenty-five, ovor each , 


it; liis legs encased in great boots, with formidaldc spurs, 
ami his met appearing as if they must touch the groiiml. 


’which is placed a captiiin. Each man is numbered, 
*1 Is obliged to wait his turn at the fountains to 


Away wi: went at a quick pace, lip hill uinf down hill, no fill his b.arrcl Thc*captains have the privilege of 
matter how steep; the horses half rnnnini^ halt sliding, taking water whenever they please, without regard to 
but by some miraculous dexterity never coming down, rotation : dnnipstic servants are also allo«'ed to do the 


Tlie streets are not generally narrow. The houses same. Tin! waiter is carried about in small barrets,*.' 


are high, commonly painted ycliowor red, nr faced with coiitniiiing .^vu or six gallons or more, the price of | 
blue and white tiles (such ns am called Dutuii tiles), which, when theiiu is no sean-ity, is about a halfiienny, ' 
which produces a pretty elfect; cool, and clean, and as thc-y .are cried along the street; but if ordered froir, ; 
well snitetl to the clira.ate. They have all balcoiiif! the fountain, the cost is double. In summer, occasioually\ ■ 
on which are generally a set of flower-pots, and lery as much n.s si-xpenceor cightpence is jiaid for the same 'i 
often a .screaming parrot. The shops have their frofits qiiniitity. Thu supply in the great aqueduct ja never ' J 
painted all over with representations of the articles for completely exhaustcil; but it sometimes becomes quite '. 
sale within, sometimes ns liigh as the second floor, inadequate to tlie wants of the city; and water has to | 
Very little is to be seen at their windows, and they arc be brought in tionts, at great expense «nii labour, from 
all shabby-looking. The principal trades have each the- other side of the Tagus. The water-carriers are j 
a street to themselves—the goldsmiths, silversmiths, bound to ^tcuid at all fires, and render assistance, under ' 
workers in ivory, sbuenmkers, &c.—which is a eonvc- the orders of their captains. 'I'lie moment an alarm ', 
iiiencc to purchasers. There is very little appearance of fire is given, notice must be communicated to^he ; 
of bustle, and nothing a^qiroaching to a crowd in the nc.arest church, when the boll is rung a rertain nui^T ‘ | 
streets; neither are there the bright cokmrs and gay of strokes; the number indicating the pari^or quarter 1 
costumes of a Kreneli or Italian town. The universal where the fire is. The signal is instauffyi^tfnted by 1 ‘ 
dress of the women is a dark cloth cloak, and a white all Jiie other cliiirchcs tlmnighout the city; and in 
handkerchief on the head. The cloak they wear even very short time the watermen are on the a|)ot, with the*' | 
in summer, averring that it keeps out the hunt The greatest regvilaritj and order. The iiumlwr of water- ,; 
only gaily-dressed person is now and then some dandy carriers, with their Ungwplaintivc cry in the streets, 4 B | 
muleteer, with bright waistcoat, braided jacket, and one <if the novelties wliich strikes a stranger on Iris ,; 
sparlct SBth, ivith gay bonsings on Iris mule. The first arrival in Li.<ihoii. | 

great natnb» of negroes is a peculiar feature in the The vehicles in the streets are of the most original ^^' 
street population; they are from Brazil, and, partieu- description. Besides the odd i-abriolets already de- j 


The vehicles in the streets are of the most original^'' 
description. Besides the odd i-abriolcts already de- ' 


lariy the women, are often very (licturesque figures.'*si:ribed,there are qii.aint-looking family wache*, such 'j 
There is a great deal of beauty, of a peculiar style, as one .secs isi jneturus of the last century, drawn by j 
among theloWer ordersof women liere, which one comes four iiintos, nm^curioujily painteilwith gay designs; and J 
gradually to admire more and more. I'he men cannot otiicrs, like old Knglish postehaises, perished on high 
be called a handsomu race. wliiwls. only carts are^f the very mdcA descrip- 

In the streets of Ltsboo there is great diversity. That * 11011 —rougn iilaiilAi, knocked together like*a* pagjting- 
part of the town which was destroyed by the great box. .and resting oh> brood Ixiam of Wood as'Uiii iisde ; 
earthquake Wa« rebuilt on a regular plan; and there the the wheels as nearly solid blocks as possible. T hevjr e a 


streets ate broad and straight. The older ones are always drawn by oxen; and as the cointry'rmraSrot j 
much more plcftifeaqu*, and very iil-built. In tfle prin- rather tracks, are very narrow, Oie drivers ox-carts ! 
cipal thorottf^fares ^wre is consic^alrie neatness. The allow the wheels to rfmaln always itngre.aaetl, that the . 
roads are sWept, ud even now and then watered, and creaking noise tftay give notiixi of Uiei7,,appruach, apd 
some sort of drainage hi efibcted; hut in the older ones consequently the noise is dreadful. The qxen are large, 
prevails the primi^ iMage of emptying every thing out handsome bcas^ not^very humanely treated by their ; 
m the windows, sq titatfibefore every house is a mass of drivers. ** * a * ' ^ 

the most disgusting dirt, and a smffl which defies de- Buenos Ayres is a pleasant sort or stthttih, thibugll 
piription. Day after day the abominations accumulate, |sthere la no in(eTTal between it and Lisbon.* ibla built 
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on tho \ery toi^of the hille, overlookbg a most beauti* 
fulsvtQsr b)i lanS, and .also ^wn the'^Tagnsato the 
anS the sea .TKere are a great many pretty garden 
in this quarter ;^nd it wag very pleasant to see the 
plden oranges shining over the trails, and the long 
hedges of tfecraniums. In this part live most of the 
'English Tcsidento; and there are omnibuses all day long 
’ to !ind Ilrom various parts of . the city, A most respAt- 
able Buglishwoman keeps a hotel at liuenos Ayres, 
tshere strangers may find perfeut cleanliness and 
comfort. 


CHAMBERS'S EDINBURGH J^UBNAIi.' 


OCCASIONiVL NOTES. 

STAT£ or THE EXULIsn AUMY. 

A lYB'WBFAPEa remarks, that the late Indian war shows 
the English, army to be unrusted by peace, and^in an 
itn}a'e(%dented state of efficiency. 'We agree in the fact; 
but there occurs to us a remark ui>on it which no one 
seems to have thought of making. The superior effi¬ 
ciency of tlie army is, we tliink, to h^ attrihntcd in 
great measure to the impror’ements which have been 
eifeetdd or late years in tlie moral state of the dosses 
from whom tlie army is derived, and to the more 
humane and just administration of tho army itself 
We have here a proof that soldiers may be educated, 
that libraries may bo introduced .among them, and that 
the degrading class of their punishments may he nearly 
done away with, without their being in any degree 
deteriorated. On the contrary, an improvement appears 
in that steadiness and fortitude wliu-h constitutes thdr 
value as soldiers. It is hardly ciecessary to remark 
that, if we are right in connecting these circumstances 
as cause and effect, they possess a deep interest, and 
,pught to weigh much with the public. » 

TUB STHIKKS. » 


i: 

ii 


i I ,, The building trades in the licart of western England 
! ^»ave lately been holding out for an advance of ■wages— 
i in one instance, we observe, the object was to rise from 
S5s. to 27s. a-week; and 26s. was in vain oflen^d by the 
I mnstersr A strike is nothing, unless there be a'force 
I of public opinion on the part of the operatives of the 
I trade generally, prevent strangers coming in and 
: doing Wie work, this requires an enginery to rouse it 
and keep if up. Sometimes the force empiryod is a 
little more than moral. One way and anulhcr.'a strike 
becomes a deplorable scene—men going idle for weeks 
i or months, supported by subsidies from their own 
j hard-tasked class—masters writhing in anger at the 
I derangemgg^fttAlieir engagements, and what they call 
' the dictamrial spirit of those usually their scrvsmts. 
j *On this occasion, the masters have deemed it necessary' 
to form combinations too, with a view protecting 
t^ir interests for the ffiturcv against such inconve¬ 
niences. In short, a strike sumi as this of the budding 
trades is a war without actual weapons—we can barely 
say without its killed and wounded, for many must 
'suffer what perils health and liie in the course of these 
struggles. Some by-considerations make the trade- 
conflict the more distressing; the wageq refused in 
this instanr.e were mmparatively not bad (alas 1 from 
three to ferar times those of a Iwset laboum). Wliat 
causes mpre to he asked t;t ail, is not an win^easo 'of 
business in Abe fair course of things, but Seluania of 
IS speepiution, in which we see multitudes of the middle 
[.I classes seeking to enrich tnemselvdk otherwise than by 
'' th^tstopi legitiyute mode of honest, downright work. 
A madness of the' capitalled in the first place—then the 
labourer themuvith a cV>im upon their falla¬ 

cious hopes, file blight of which ]my c^me to-morrow, 
throwing wagek thiirf^ per cent ^ovrn at one blow, 
ll What a vexalden to think that onr mvilisation has 

t only as yet brought us a point sd this! 

vWe cannot li^'thiali^ that these and other late 


tween employers and employed arq assuming an lm« 
practicable character. They b^in to appear like some¬ 
thing'which has had its day, and calls for being super¬ 
seded. We do not at least see how capital is long to 
endnre being exposed to the insecurity in which it now 
stands, wherever its profitable working requires a multi¬ 
tude of hands. A far-looking philosoplier might also ex¬ 
press his doubt whether the tendency of capital and labour, 
when in different hands, to separate toe persons, can 
much longer subsist In an age when so many influences 
arc at work to bring men to an equality, and when, 
indeed, artificial distinctions may be said to be crumbling 
to pieces. For such reasons, we indulge no empty 
bcwailiugs on this subject; we think not of presenting 
to men in hot blood tim barren maxim, tliat they have 
If common interest, and ought to awe. Wo deenr it 
jtiettor to acknowledge tha^ for evils so profound, no 
. superficial remedy will more than temporarily suffice. 
yj[Q would have masters to begin to turn their thoughts 
to arrangements of a different kind with thei'- mea,— 
arrangements such as those of M. Leclaire of Paris*— 
in which the workers have a certain modified com¬ 
munity of interest with the directors of iiieir industry. 
It will be a startling and perhaps unpleasant idea at 
first; but is tho jirescot arrangement quite anagree.ablc 
one t What is now to be done is to obtain an escape 
from existing evils—^to face one of the inevitable re¬ 
volutions of society. It must not therefore be expected 
that ail can be smooth and inviting in the now plans. 
This, however, we thoroughly believe, that were these 
looked at steadily, and experimented upon with due 
caution, in the departments of work where they are 
most pressingly called fur, the objections would dimi¬ 
nish at every btep. 

THR ^UEIIDKBN SCUOOLS OV INSUBTRY. 

A parcel of printed reports wliich has just reached ns 
from Aberdeen, conveys the picasing intelligence that 
the Schools of Isdustry established in that town for the 
suppression of juvenile mendicancy and crime continue 
to be in a flourisliing state. Of these schools we gave 
a delailtal account from personal observation, in No. 
OSW the .luurnal, New Series, published in the course 
of November last. It is very gratifying to know that 
the notice wc speak of has had tlie effect of attracting a 
gn-ater degree of local attention to these useful institu- 
.tions, and of inspiring a desire elsewhero to establish 
schools on a similar plan, and for a similar purpo.sc.f 
In tlie whole course of our labours, we have experienced 
no higher satisfaction than that which has been derived 
from rc{>cated annouuueiuents of the practical value of 
that little article. A new satisfaction arises from a 
perusal of the reports before us. The system, we arc 
told, is working well, and beginning to exercise a 
marked inlluence over the statistics of vagrancy, crime, 
and penakdnfliction. 

The object of these schools, as may be remembered, 
is to prevent begging and crime by children—vagrancy 
or Iiegging being observedly a mere preliminary to 
theft, tlieff leading to burglary or higher offences, and 
all these crimes sooner or later terminating in im- 
pprisonment, transportation, or penal inflictions still 
more severe. Tlie aim, then, of these institutions is to 
prevent crime, instead of waiting till it needs to he 


,11 1 __ ^ ^ tfiiMa: of MiviiagmtHtitf O^Aberdetn 6dM>l 

jy circum i ts^css tell that the present arrangements be- ^lats-e. 


Doscrnicd with gimt care, from M, l«oIaIro's pamphlet. In 
No. 91 of jireaeiit eorivs of the JourpiiJL 
■t ‘ In Ootober last, Mr WUIlam Ohunhers oamo to Aberdeen to 
inspect the Schools in Industry; end in the number of Chambers's 
Edinburgh doumat for November fiAowing there appeared an 
account q$ his visit. Till that time, the Ahonleen Schools of In¬ 
dustry irero scarcely known heyi^ theaooslities of Questrow and 
Loch Slreot, ■where they ore situated. Now, sfnoe the publication 
of that number, a knowledge of them is oKiended tol every plaeo 
where the Ettglish language Is read; nrtd one cOnSoquenco oi this 
publloity wna the sdoiitlon of messumsi now about to be curried 
out, by the oitlsons ig Edlnbo^h and Glosqow lor establishing 
schouls there on a^tmilar prlneiplei,’^ .filth by the Com- 
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OHAMBEB^S EDJJiPUBGH JOURNAL. 



ynnisbcd. The vayi they go to woi%, ooiuMti; in the 
Rcizurp of every boy or girt fonnd beggUig or vagrandia- 
ing within the Umita of the police, and conducting them, 
lipt to jail, bat to a School of Industry, where tliey are 
fed, instructed, and catued to work at an easy kii^ of 
productive employment All are sent home at night; 
but after a litUo time, the wlude attend daily without 
any compulsion. By this means the streets are effec¬ 
tually cleared of all .juvenile beggars and petty of¬ 
fenders. The crop of thieves is cut off ere it attains 
maturity. Crime ie effectually nipped in the bnA 
From the report of the rural poUce committee of Aber¬ 
deenshire, laid before the commissioners of supply, 
April 30, it appears that the benefit of the schools is 
extended over all parts of the adjoining district. A few 
years ago, the number of juvenile vagrants which in.e 
fested iho county of Abe^een ■ was between 300 and 
400. It was quite common to take up above 300 in 
the year. In tRb year, however, cij^iug April 1845, 
theanumber had diminished to 105; and in the year 
ending April 1846, it had sunk to 14. To the ac¬ 
tivity of the police is, doubtless, owing some of this 
remarkable diminution; hut fhrther, obwrves the com¬ 
mittee, is it owing to ‘ the establishment of the ad¬ 
mirable Schools iff Industry in Abenleen-.—food and 
education having been provided fur this unfortunate 
class, and thus oven the shadow of au excuse has been 
taken away for sending out children to procure sub¬ 
sistence by begging. Your committee desire to draw 
particular attention to this subject, feeling it to be of 
the higliest importance, because juvenile vagrancy is, 
they are persuaded, the nursery whence a large propor¬ 
tion both of the crime and tlie pauperism of after-years 
is furnished. Doubtless the Schools of ledustry more 
immediately benefit the city of Aberdeen; b.it ua it 
was from Aberdeen that most of the juvdhile vagrants 
in the county issued, so now the county also is sharing 
largely in the benefit of these institutions.’ 

Wliatcver bo the merits of tlic various plans now 
before tlic public in respect to the punishment and 
treatment of criminals, it can admit of no question tliat 
institutions such as those wc allude t4) may be ren¬ 
dered important national engines for the general pw- 
vention of crime. What can be mure sorrowful than 
the sight of a prison half filled with children, who, 
having once got into a course of vice, arc almost cer¬ 
tain not to stop till they endure the Iiigber penalties 
of the law. That properly-organised Schools of In¬ 
dustry will tend to assuage, if not neiwly extirpate, this 
crying evil, the best evidence is obtained from the 
reports before us. I4jt every largo town, then, follow 
tljc example which has been so admirably sot. Let the 
metropolis, always behind in movements fur social >id- 
ranc(>mcnt, be up and doing in this good work. Already 
the subject has been sufilciently talked about; the time 
has euino foractiqn. To set about any thing the sort, 
a little energy on the part of a single influential uidivi- 
dual is alone required. In each locality, such an indi¬ 
vidual will know where to look for funds. He will not 
wait, and wait, and wait to see if government will lend 
its helping hand. Government seems to know or care 
little for first principles, and, besides, has neither power 
nor inclination to assist in any scheme of this broad and 
humanising nature. In establishing Industrial Schools, 
however, for pauper children, the co-operation of the 
local magistracy and poUce is extoemely desirable: com¬ 
pulsion being a primary means of filling the benches 
with pupils. It would fiirtber be desirable to have a 
piece of ground in connection with each school, which 
could be cultivated by the boys able for garden or field 
labour. Valuable as employment within doors ipay be, 
it is much less exhilamting than that in the open air, 
where the whole Influences of uatnre contribute not only 
to physioal, but also moral improvement. • The returns 
from any species of field labour, we apprehend, would 
also aid roateiialiy in supporting the establishment, and 
reader it less burdensome tb toe firienfs by whom it 
vfould, in the first place, be midntained. 



lt£|Ct Ann JT8 HEWARIM.' ' 

The new^apers annottne* that Jenny I4bd;,« AngA, 
is 'going to St Petersburg, on promise of a' sttlary V 
flftv*thou8and ftancs (L.3eoo) per aonth, Thomas 
Caflyle, who writes books that sermankind arthihking, 
lives in an obscure house at Chelsea, not reulsing per¬ 
haps L.SOO a-year by Ids writings, Fanny EUgleri a 
dancer, a few wetiks ago concluded an engagement at 
Venice amidst a shower of flowers and jewels, and then 
had a Cleopatro-like sail on toe Grand* Canal, with’ 
twenty bargcfhls of nobility after her, while ‘Lwjg 
live Fanny, the divine artist t* was shc/nted firom the 
multitude^ At toe very same time Mr Wilderspin, 
who has conferred inestimable benefits on manl^d by 
the establishment oi^nfafit schools, is announced as 
^sinking into poverty, and in need of a subscription for 
nis relief. A child, calle;! General Tom Thumb, passed 
through England and otoer countries of western Europe 
ill 184#-S, realising laige sums for his exhibition as a 
dwarf; the receipts in Edinburgh were, if we recollect 
rightly, four hundred pounds in one day. At the 
same time Father Mathew, who has produced, bv toe 
labour of a gfcat and good mind, a morri r^rm 
unexampled in our age, languished in debtHticyrred 
through these' exertions, and was only saved from 
immediate difficulty (not, as we understand, placed 
in permanent safety) by a collection, hard-wrung, as 
such collections usually are, from a limited number of i 
persons endowed witli an extra share of benevolence, 
the mass of the public as usual looking calmly on, 
with their hands in their brcechcs-pockets. During 
thg same period many men of no particular talent 
or merit realised fortiyies by speculating in the over- I 
sanguine hopes of their fellow-creatures—that is to 
say, in railway schemes. One man was talked of as {| 
having made, his twenty thousand ponnds—another, i! 
fifty—a thifd a liundred ; and tliere were one or two •] j 
peculiarly lucky, who bought Jncal estatbs with their ' | 
gains. 'VVhile thi* was going on, the public of England 1 1 
were quite content to see toe man who, by bold and* ,! 
ingenious calculations and extraordinary energy andVj 
perseverance, had given them the unspeakable conre- 11 
nience of penny jnsstage, sit quietly down with a few ; ■ 
thousands by way of rewanl, squeezed as nsnal out of ; I 
the over-taxed pockets of the liberal. Everywhere the j ’ 
same inequality is seen, Wlio are the beat-paid authors? ' 
Not the demonstrators of important truths, the invest!- ; 
gators of froipund critical and archicologiual questions, |, 
the compilators of huge books, that require a lifetime .' 
to complete, and on whose usefulness mankind batten 
ever after; not any of these, but tiio clever droE fellows : 
who can set forth something to aniuse,;,ij(eir fellow- !{ 
citizens—the Linds and EUsIers of tide ptf,ii, Wltat ;! 
arc Jhc money-makers generally, in comparison with ^ j 
those.' who make no money ? Not the shadow of an 
attempt would now be rnade to show that, in our eco- | 
noniy, there is toe*slightest relation of proportion jj 
betwebn large receipts and merits. It were a mockery i | 
of the stand-still principle to ask if such things are to ! j 
mark our social state for many more nges. ft is, how- ^ | 

, ever, some consolation in the meantime, tliat ’ Man does t i 
^ot live by broad .ilone.’ \ ^ 

’cqaTB-tSTS TO CIVll.ISATIONr. 1 1 

The enorifiities that lliay co-exist with a high civilisa- , | 
tion, somctifies come uiion us with an aatouu^g effect 1. 
In MarcIhjn tliis ^ear, a witness at on Dii^-assizes— '; 
who admitted having been goUcerned in flve^nsirijprs j 
and many robberieJ^beiiig asked if he would have ^ 
murdered another man if he liad gof,into hi^^lNfei, "j 
turned a ferocious look upon the interrogating counsel, - i 
and answered in a loiyl and resolute voice^^I would 1 ’ j 
More recently, it was found, at Balliclimoxler petty | 
sessions, that a'mair had bwn employai to commit A ! 


murder fur six pounds I t 

This is our clftrastto tl^g,^tish uivili^on. 
As to toe American—whlc^Nith Alhdr^faiu 
l^reat civilisation too—see such incidents as iiri 
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AMBERS’S EDINBURGH^JOURMA-t:. 


A re*peotahle<blBck Wn, hod opce been a eleTC in 
Rentiycky, but was allowed by his rafttress^who had no 
UK for him, to «o to worlrn^r hit own tuMittence in 
Ohio (a free lUt^, where lie had been for about cigl^n 
years, and teerarto liure reiarded hlrotelf os a froeima, 
was, on tl)e 27th of March iMt, inTSi^ed across abridge 
<• into the slave-holding atate, and th^cre manacled and 
^ carried off by force, this outrage was commlttedi at 
the ins^ce of the old lady’s heirs, who wished to 
realise everything in the shape of property to which, 
through her, they could consider themselves as having 
ar(y claim. Sumo weeks after this, a female slave was 
hanged at New Orleans for having struck her mistress! 




LIV0,NIAS 'J^LKS. 

TWi! last pari of Mr Murray’s Homo and Colonial4 
l.it>rary was a group of Lloonian Titles, by the author, 
of * lojttcra from the Baltic.’ Before speaking^ this 
particular book, wc would record our satisfaction with 
the general character of the series to whicli it lielongs. 
tbirwin's Voyage of a Naturalist—Ixjrd Mahon’s Life 
of (tondfi—Borrow’s Gipsies in Spain-jare the stars of 
the mort^recent portion of the series; but all are good. 
Wheti we regard this ‘ Library’—flrst-ratc Iwoks, all of 
them copyright, many of them quite new, at half-a- 
CTOwn each; and fhrthcr look to klcssrs Chapman and 
Hall's Monthly Series, Mr Bonn's Standard l.ibrary, 
and Messrs Tilt and Bugue's Kuropcan Library, all of 
which are composed of excellent books at similar prices, 
we cannot but congratulate the public on tlic revulntion 
of which tliese are the symptoms. Publishers arc now 
looking to the many, and not to the few, os was Aie 
ciisc twenty years ago. There must consequently lie a 
many to look to. Verily, rational readers must now be 
as ten to one of what they were. 

^ The ‘ T/itters from the Baltic’—so fall of fresh, ani¬ 
mated uescription, so thouglitfiil, yet so feminine—to¬ 
gether with the consideration ttiat thp B.alAc provinces 
cf Russia are totally new ground to the English lietion- 
2niotiger—gave us good expectations of the Livonian 
*'ralci. Wc expected to find tliem interesting from 
various causes, independent of skill in tale-telliiig; and 
they really are so, althoUgli in a great measure it is a 
painful interest which invests them. Thu fact is, th.at 
the author has to deal with the subjeuts of a heavily 
oppressive gove/hment, and a people whose social stete is 
consequently wrehdied. Her liero and herointis—barely 
conceivable b^ngs—move amongst tlie brutal instru¬ 
ments of c. central tyranny and a popular mass whose 
OnFf refuge from misery seems to be that liardcncd in¬ 
sensibility which makes man a beast. 7%e Jewess, the 
tale secon^iMfV'int of length, illustrates tlic vexations 
arising from the severe taxing system of Russia, ami 
|«tbu contraband trade to wliich it give* rise. The jJis- 
ponenl, whicli is tlie longest story, exhibjts the local 
oupreuions exercised by what,we^would cull the factor 
oP land-steward upon an estate. Both picturqfi arc 
enough to moke the blood' boil. Wc lately lieard of 
the peaskntry of Galicia rising upou the gentry, and 
* massacring tliem. It seemed a wild, unaccountable 
i^air; but let tiic reader look over ‘The l)isponenr,’< 
and he will luiderstand the wliole matter i\t once. I'hc 
fact is, that the selfishness of the superior mass tramples 
on every ^ood fe^ng in the lowA*, until tliA patience of 
evep a bi;^tified human nature is exhausted.luVengeartce 
is then stsrgd up, and it depends oqly on of^rtunity 
atoglait jinie it is to break forth. But how iliould it 
be otherwise ? No humble class ^'cr yet was unrtdy 
*or%£, 4 guinaTy ja fair drcumstances. The fact of a 
gentry destroyed «n masse, as was tliat of Galicia lately, 
demonstra^ that dneeprovucatj^i had been given. 
Uar diffic^Ses with such subjects arisafroin our atten- 
tiou being suddenly drawn to the vengeful outbreak, 
white ignorant fir inconsiderate of the amss of heartlets 
jnsotence, euttortoin, and coQtumdy whrlh preceded it. 
^ vT^A^elau ^Sl/adbtitteirto think ahame of aU soob 
iMiMn as t^ same maasacre—-or, to take » stnmgerj 
» * 


instance^ tfae viol^ioe of the Erenc^ revMution—Is ths? 
elass which suffers by them. 

We must not, however, distress our readers on this 
occasion by any sample of the miseries to which the 
Lettish peasantry are subject Rather let us look to 
some of the brighter passages of the volume. The hero 
of ' The Disponent’ is a noble young peasant called 
Mart, who has obtained the affections of a pretty young 
creature. Anno, previously sought by the Dispimeut him¬ 
self, tlie steward on the estate, and a concentration of 
all possible bad qualities. The wedding lias taken 
place, and they are driving home in tite bridegroom’s 
cart, amidst a procession of other carts, filled by the 
llrautwerber or best man, the Marshals, who are assist¬ 
ants to the best man, and other firtends. Ttiere is a 
dne joyful, yunthfal feeling In the subsequent trans¬ 
actions, ‘ The Marshals were anxious to exercise 
their ptivileges—namely, that of rooUng every otlier 
vehicle on the rq^ turn off for theuK The first they 
met were humble peasants like themselves, who were 
as willing to observe the custom as they were to exact 
it, and wlio drew oft' immediately to the side, and waved 
their caps as tlie party passed) A worst or two further 
on, however, a private barouche was seen apxiroaehing 
—fiiur spiritel horses full in the middle of Bie road, ns 
if they would run down all that optmsed them—a loug- 
lieardud coachman on the box, as firm and immovalilc 
as the engine on a steam-carriage. Now was the lime 
for asserting their rights! The Breutwerbt*r—timid 
man!—was all fur relinquishing them} but tliu Marshals 
had warmer blood in their vcina They knew well 
enough what it was to turn off for their haughty mas¬ 
ters—to stick in the road-sido mud, or struggle in tlie 
road-side drikl, white the baron’s carriage rollwi by 
without yielding an inch—not to make the most of such 
a rare opporfiinity for retalintioii. i’alling and chtiek- 
ing. tlicruforc, at their little horses, whicli, from the force 
of habit, had already begun to turn their heads patiently 
aside, they drew them dose together s and, supisirteif 
immediately behind by Mart Uimseif, wlio, in liis turn, 
encouraged tlie procession to keep their places, tliey 
presented a, firm phalanx. On came the four horses, 
sweeping along •, tlie coachman started Into life, shook 
the whip wiiicli hung at>un his wrist, and disdiiirged a 
monthful of Russian oatlis at the body. A eoiiciission 
now seemed inevitable, when a broad good-limiuiured 
face leant forward fhim the barouche, saw the st.itu of 
the case in a niumcnt, and discharged a very similar 
voltey at the coadiman in return. The carriogo iii- 
stjintly swerved to one side. Tills was quite enougii. 
Every cap flew off, every face expanded, and there was 
not one of the party who would not have been vtdling 
to drive tlieit carts into a ditcli fur that siiinc good- 
humoured face another time.’ 

After a similar renoontre with the drosoliky of the 
l}is{>uncqt, the party arrived in high spirits at Mart’s 
little farm. ‘ The uart stopped at the low wide door, 
which was crowded with guests awaiting their arrival. 
The Marshals, elated with their late successes, were all 
on the alert to filifU their parts. The gloves, susiN-iided 
to the shafts, which are supposed to bring gixal-luck to 
Whoever reaches them first, were eagerly snatched; the 
bride was lifted Bom the cart at one bound on to a 
sheepskin extended before the door, to signify tliat tlie 
Way through lift was hencefiath to be soft to her fw-t— 
a type, alas I to Which there is no reality, at least not 
under a liussian governinent; the Brnutwerber strewed 
corn betbte her, in emblem that abundance was to follow 
her to her raw home $ and thus tite was carried, in noisy 
triumph, over her husband's titteshoid. There, enr- 
rounded by the women who had|,.Tem!iined behind, and 
propped in a rude high-badted chair, sat Liso, Mart’s 
grandmother, ready to revive the new-comer. 

‘ HiiS was thelt first meeting, and the old dome threw 
a searching and a sifiemn j^atice on the sUgbt girl, in 
whom she saw xt once tite n^dden her grandson Jiad 
wooed, the bridfi lie betrothed, and the wife he had 
miuried. Anno bent invoinntmnly before her; and no* 
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• a word was exchaiwed, as, dowly rising i^comtog fi»' 
ward, rlie old wnnmn tmk a hSgli sttlT oa]), made ot whttn 
silk, raid placed it on Amio's pretty head. Vblces bad 
•liccii loud, and faces merry, but all was* now bulbed 
and serious $ for this simpla otremony went to wary* 
body’s heart. 

* The meeting between yonifa and age li at all times a 
toneliing sight and an impressive lesion, tdiing ns what 
the one lias been and the otlior must hoconie. The very 
ditTeronce lietweeh them disposes the mind to reverse 
more tliiin to comparc—to ^t the aged back and the 
ynutlifiil forward. Anno's head trembled with girlish 
timidity, old Lisu'i shook with infirm age; yet both 
were only separated by that time which time itself 
would unite. 

‘ Wlien the cap had been slowly adjusted, the gra%d< 
mother agaio gave a glance at Anno, and in a shriji 
distinct voice repeated this ancient form of words which 
belongs to thefseremonyi*-** Forget thy sleep—rememJ 
her lliy youth—love thy husband r accompanying each 
sentence witti a slight stroke of Anno’s clicek. Then 
turning to Mart, “ Ah, my sou—my son! you are a good 
man. Yon have chosen a beautiful wife; 1 know she 
; will lie a linppy one.” Then adilressing Anno, “ lie has 
! bc<-n always gooii to an oltl grandmother; will he not tie 
! good to a young wife? I lioiie you arc worthy of him! ” 

1 “ (Irandmotlier—paf (good) grandmother ! ” said Mart 

' in :i tone of expostumtion; hut Anno stood upriglit witii 
modest self-possession, and taking Mart's great brown 
■ hand in hers, she kissed it with wifely reverence. Tlien 
griing round to all her new relations and guests, she 
Ix'gged their affection, as is the custom, and kissed their 
hands—not even the Hrautwerber's little puny boy of 
tlirce years old was omitted. And Mant’s eyes followed 
the movements of tliat new white cap with rxidlalion, 
for he felt that the face beneath it nniA win all heart*. 
Finally, she pnttcil old ICarria Pois [Mart’s dog], which 
sat gnively by the grandmother's side, looking on, and 
wiiicli lilted his broad forehead under |.he pressure of tier 
liiind, and raised his l.nrge gentle eyes to her witii ns 
:illW-tionntc a in>k of welcome as any she had received. 
'I'iien, {ilacing lierself next Lise's chair, eiie qiiielly 
stooped fur a little wooden footstool which hadtheen 
pushed away, and placed it iictiealll tlio old woman’s 
' feet, ns if, by tliis simple action, to show tliat tier course 
' of filial service was begun. 

! ’ in tiie estimation of most present, esjiceinlly of the 

wonii'ii, the placing of the cap was by far the most 
impiirtant ceremony that had oocurtodi and certainly 
; Aniio'suwn feelings inclinedthntway. Hlie had listened 
to tile cslmrtatioii at her betrotlial with awe, and re¬ 
ceived tlic marriage, hcnedietioil with wouder; but there 
was somelliing muretiian both in tlietoueiiof that aged 
hand on Iicr cheek, and in tlic pressure of the cap on her 
brow, wliieh made lier feel that now indi^d she was a 
wife.’ j 

A substantial meal was then served, ana the guests 
. dispersed for a while, only to assemble again at a later 
. I hour to renew the festivities; ‘ It was altogether a 
, pretty scene. The sun had begun to decline front its 
; luiig-Iield heigiit in the iteavens, and tho sloping sha- 
! (lows of the trees fell over the long straight naif and 
I low walls, and pl^ed and quivered among the crowd 
asscmhltid at thetmr; witieli, with the bright costunK'S 
of the wtimen, tlieduil coarse garments of the men, and 
the uneonth figures and faces of too many of them, 
togetlier with tho rough benches and tables, and pic- 
turesquu wooden vessels scattered around, looked like 
some nortbcni Ostade’s vlUago-feast. 

‘ 'I'lie Brautwerber now came forward, and taking a 
small parcel from his pocket, shook out whq^ might at 
first sight have btvn safely taken for some variety of 
nationM flag, bi^t which the ladiee present instantly 
recognised to be the newest and most fiishlonabie de¬ 
scription of apron. Then diving for Anno, who was 
ensconced behind evarybody else, he brought her for¬ 
ward, and' with some pretended, eaid quito sufocient 
real awkwardness, succeeded in tying it up round her 
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abort but slender wnsb 'Tbeh the Uv*hals eainp • 
eaoh took a corder of tlie apron, and,•examining it at.-.' 
tentiveiy,* shook bis heM,' aud said, " This .Is ijtt k;'! 
good ai^n.” * , • , ' X ■ 

• “ What ails it?" inqmted the Bnlhtwerber.. 

“IFs ui old tag," they answered. “There’s. a hole * 

in it. ’ ' ' ^ 

^“Perhaps this wifi mend it?” rejoined th# Shaqt% 
werber, and threw in a silver half-rouble. : 

“ That’s a good lioglnning, but it will wanVmorS yH.. 
Hold tight, Anno;” and they each tiffew in a i^iver 
coin, dedaring that the liole was bigger than they had 
tliought, and tliat It would take a good deal to stAp it. 
Tlien tt«B guests in turn drew near, and finim in theit 
offerings, which fell heqvy or liglit, ucciirdilrg to the 
means of the givei% famg the little silver shower con¬ 
tinued. while Anno stood and bent her head gracefully, 
and whispered, "Olge lertiw/”—“Thankyoul”—ai?each 
coin fell 

* 'file Marshals naw again approached,*and declared 
there were several more holes they had not observed at 
first—great ones—and again each east a mite into the 
growing treasury. Their examide was follow^ with 
increased alatrity. In vain Aiiuo repeated, “ OJgt ttr- 
vlit!" and M.art interposed with “KSIL, idiUfmiml "— 

“ Fnotigh, enough; quite enongh! ’’—the gifts continued. 
Tile fulness of the bride's apron is as niucii tho test of 
the popularity of tlie bridegroom as of licr oWn; and 
Mart’s warm heart and strong arm had reftdcrisl too ' 
many services to liis neiglihonrs not to be requited on i; 
such an mteasion as tliis, when all purse-strings are j! 
supposed to imng very loose. ' j ■ 

* * JJor were tlieir donations confined to the coin of the • 

realm. A liiink of fine white won! was thrown in by one i' 
liand, and a bunJii of shining flax by another; then a j! 
roll of stout liomespun linen, and a piece of coarse jl 
woiillcn flotli, and ribiions. and woollen gloves, and a 1 1 
little bit of coarse lace, and various other articles ftf | 
femaio nite or luxury. TImi a measure of fresh eggs ! ■ 
was pliwcd doidn on one side of her, and a small tub of j j 
salt butter, for winter luxury, at tlie other; and su^- | 
donly a new sjiinning-whi'cl appeared in front; andva • 
crazy old b.a.-ket, out of wliich j-e' pe<l several chiokeils’ 11 
bends; and lastly, a tottering calf was driven up, till 11 
Anno was fairly surrounded witii objects of household 
wealth, and shnid in the midst like the goddess of abun¬ 
dance. Tlien more and more wnsolieaped upon the 
apriNi, tjll either the bride's arms or the, apron-strings j i 
seemed hudangcr of giving way; and at last.the Mar- i I 
shals pronounced it to be fairly mended, and not a hole 
more discernible. O 

‘ Bnt now old l.iso hobbled forward, and. with her , 
wriiikW face liglited up witii a che^ML pleasant ex- '■ 
prusslon, turned to tho Marshals, and told them they ] 
vstere young,men, but still they were very blind; tlnit 
even her old eyes could see another great liuie, and one i 
Wliicli onfy her oflering could repair. 

" Daughter,” sWh sitd to Anno, •“ all jranr prewnts 
are very beautifol, and your neighbours have made you 
very rich; but tliere is notliing in all they have given 
you which can mend tlic holes of human life like tltjs. I 
The time may ,«nik- when you liavc nothing left to you ; 
of all your woridiv good.s, but even then, with the bless- ; 
liig of tlieT.Srd, you shall find this enough." So saying, : 
slie dreiqjforth a laHtisli Testament, wliich looked as iP i 
at liad lija the care and vjear of many a year, and laid t 
it topi»«t on the heap. ? I 

‘ Now tile .apnm was actually jn dangCb, and, how iti I 
contents were net all spjAeii, was really a ikoniWr t for 
Anna’s arms weru in a nioment round the oidjgHtna^’i) 
neck; but Mart’s ready hand had setzed tlieWad, and,- 
untying It from Auno’s wais|, he stood hidding-it iu her 
stead, and looked on witii glistening cydl.^ 

All this atliearltto us eminently b.tautifhl. We have 
room for only another elianieterisfic Scene,'but it fo of- 
a verytBiffelfct uonptexiom In thef.B»i^at of a severe^ 
winter, of fafliine, and itrt{>ffnoroidVipli^ng v|s(atiotisp 
ftom tho oppressor, Mewt was ena'M^ni&g coiflii^ 
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home tbrough vood in tds Aedge, vhen he vas I the forest anii his house, which he laukcd to with .real 
beset hr wolves. ‘ The trade, deeo b^mveen acGumula- iionrehcnsion. ^ 


b^t by wolves. ‘ The trade, deep between accumula- 
tip&c^high snotj, gave. ool/> just 'sufBdentVidtii for 
tnlOiittle horse and. sledge. Mart’s eves wer& closed, 

__1 e •_____•___t__ 


apprehension. ^ 

‘ They were now at the very edge of the wood—the 
road became opener—the wolves gained on each side—, 


and his-senses hAvy yith lyeariness; nevertheless Ijp the horse bounded furiously forwaid; caught the sledge 
" soon began to be aware that the animal Was quickening against the stump of a tree—it overturned—wm swept 
4t8 pace unwontedly ; again it jerked forward--4uicker away at a tremendous pace, and Mart was left alone in 
cStill— and a low neighing sqund of terror' cffectnal^y ' the snow. In a moment a heavy daw had slit the 
roused the drowsy man. He looked in front: all wat throat, and down the front of his slieepskin; it was well 
as usual-JU wHd scanty forest, standing knee-deep in a Anno’s wrappers lay so thick beneath. He threw off 
bed of snow—%he narrow trough of a track winding the brute, and rose. Ills hatchet had been jerked out of 
through it—here and tliere pyramids of snow, which his hand in the fall: he cast a desperate glance around, 
shoW^ the huge ant-hills of the country—;tho heavens but saw it not The horse was now- almost out of 
bright—'^e earth white—not a living objcct<but tlie sight; two of the wolves were close to the defenceless 


horse before him. He looke(\ behind: the scene was man; and the two others, deserting the animal, were ' 
just the same—white snow and jf^lless trees, and a blinding back to him. Mart faced the foremost; he i 
winding track; but close to the sledge were three dark ^ould do no more; and in an instant was surrounded.’ 
gautfi: anim:dB, heavily gallopping, and another was fast The arrival of the horse roused the women, and tlie 
gaining behind. The jaws of the foremost, with the ihoment the door was opened Karria Voi^ rushed forth, 
lowness of the sledge, were within reach of Jfart’s led by his kindly inStinct Anno flew wildly after him. 
shouhlur. He cared not for that; he knew that it was To resume the narrative: Mart ‘knew what it was to 
his horse they wantedand saw in an insbuit that put forth his strengtii in games and wrcBtling-inatchcs, 
all depended on tim animal’s courage more than on his and it w-as such as, shoulder to shoulder, and muscle 
own. If the frightened creature could hSve the nerve to muscle, few could withstand. But it was ns nothing 
to keep stdv^ in the track, the chances were much in now against the Vavy weight, the vice-bke tcetli, the 
its favour; for the moment the wolves turned off, in rending grasp that'held him down on every side. For 
order to pass and get ahead of it, the depth of tlie snow a few seconds the desperate violence of a man to whom 
diminished their speed: but should the horse, in its life is sweet, and such a death most horrible, shook off 
terror, plunge aside and flounder in the snow, Mart the pitiless assailants; but his own blood had dy-d the 
knew that it would be lost. He leaned forward, called snow, and the sight of it seemed to turn ferocity into 


the animal cheerfully by its name, and laid his liand on | 


Tlie bloodliouiida closed again upon hiin- 


its back as he was often wont to do in times of fatigue pulled liim down I 

or difficulty ; the poor beast knew the kind voice and* ‘ People say there is no time to think in sudden dan- 
hand, raisra its ears, wliich weredaid flat bock with gers; they haue never known one. There are more 
terror, and fell into an evener pace. _ thoughts struck from the mind in one moment’s oolli- 

‘ Mart shouted violently; but the wolves were either sion with suddun and desperate peril than in days of 
too keen or too many—it made no impressioiv It was fearless security. .The sweets of this earth—the home 
aU awful toe both for master and horse. Mart kept that lay so near—the mystery of Heaven, swept over 
his hand on the animal, while his eye watched the fero- jxwr Mart’s mind j nay, even particulars found time to 
cions brutes, which were often within arin’s length. He intrude. He thought how Anno and I.lso would watch 
b^ a hatchet, which he always carried on these ocea- through the night-—how his mangled remains wouM tell I 
stons, to chop the frozen fish; he felt for it, and all in the morning—Anno’s despair—the village la- 
gras{^ it in his hand, but forbore to use it; for the ment He thought of all this, and more, and knew liim- 
closer the wolves kept at the back of the sledge, the self in the jaws of hungry wolves! Then tlioso foul 
less were they seen by the horse. Every minute, how- lurid eyes glared over him; the tightening of tlie tliroij^^ 
ever, one or more of them broke out of the track in the followed, and thinking was over. Btill he struggled to 
attempt to pass; a.id although tliey instantly lost foot- release his arms—the grasp on the throat was sutibciit- 
ing in the tntev, yet the unbllnkered eyes of ^le little ing iiim—his senses reelud--when, on a sudden, dash 
animal had caught sight of the dreaded tfoc, and a came another .animal hard-breatiiing along; tliruwitself 
plunge forward made Mart turn his eyes witli .anxiety into the midst with one sliarp liowl, and fastened upon 
' to seadhat it kept straight in the narrow track. the chief assailant. Tlie wolves relaxed their fury for 

* One of the wolves was more than usually liugo and an instant; Mart reded giddily to Ins feet, and ri ;og- 
long-limbed, onA^ore than once it had contrived, in nised his brave dog. For a second lie stood stunned 
spite of the ^eep‘snow, to advance nearer abreast of and bewildered; wlien he saw one wolf retreating, and | 

sledge than any of its companions. Uimii tlfs all three attacking the dauntless Karria I’ois. He \ 
grim creature Mart more especially kept watch, and turned to help him, and a bright object caught Ids eye; 
caught the green light whicli played from ifl> eyeballs, it was his*1)atcbet lying on tile snow witidn arm’s ! 
It tsaraed off a^in—the snow Itfy tfteter for a space— length of his last struggle. Mart snatched it up, and 
the wolf kept its footing—it gtdned, for their pace is was now himself again. Blood was dripping from liim, 
enormous—the little horse's eye glared round at it, but his Umbs were uninjured, and furious were tlie 
Halt withdrew his -hand, wet with tlie animal's per- strokes he dealt. 

sfdrstion; tlie wolf whs just beyond arm’s reach, but ho * ‘ One wolf soon lay dead at his feet; the other cowed 
kept his hatchet in readiness. The horse was now in and retreated, spilling its blood as it^ent, and licld off, 
desperate gallop, and the wolf just abreast^ft suddenly skiflking round; and now Mart poured his whole fury 
'turned sliarp towards it—now wa. Marrs ffme. He on the great monster which bold Karria I’ois in as 
dealt a tremendous blow. Tlie wolf avoidAl it, but stifling a grasp as be had done bis master. It was no 
stnmflled if the snow, and in a moment yards easy task to release the dog. The hatdict rung on the 
behind., * * wolfs skull, rattled on his ribs, and laid bare the gaunt 

* iftb distance from home*ivas now.,quickly shorten- backbone; hujt the dog’s own body interrupted any 
I lug begeath the horse’s hoofs, which continura to carry mortal wound, and the wolf seemed to feel no other. 


, at full liallop, tiU the fear of an overturn be- Poor Karpa Pois’s case was desper^; his legs were all 


came « sourra of fresh anxjcty. Mart was quite aware drawn tocher, protecting the very parts he sought to j 
by this iimeTmt these were no common lazy wolves he wound, when suddenly he stretched Jiimself out with 
luM to deal Vitihf l>ut sharp-set, detormified brutes, to some fresh agony, and the hatchet was buried deep in 
,dvbich maB or b^t would be alike welcome. These the wolfs throat. Many more flerce strokes were 
' Vrtre not the ammals to m deterqcd bi^he i^igns of needed before life was extinct; and as Mart rose, a 
^mBn'si^weUinguMiisusuBllf tlfo case, ancTthere was on hand on his shoulder startled hin^ and his ^ife fell on 
. wSr werstef s^.open qmce between the outskirts of his bosom. 
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• “Mart 

“ Anno I ” ^ 

, ‘T^ong did tlic young couple stand in speechless em- 
d>rnce; but the weaker supported the stronger; for 
Mart’s manly nerve was gone, and he leant on Anno 
like a strengthlcss child.’ 

We challenge but one point in tlie taste and feeling 
of this book—the frequent intrusion of the author’s 
religious views. The appearance, in a fiction, of any 
strong bent of mind on the part ^ the author, always 
has a pedantic and unpleasant effect; but it is peculiarly 
disagreeable in this instance, as oiir author’s religious 
i feelings happen to be of a somewhat intolerant Idnd, 

I! and her notions of the Divine government of the world 
11 far below tho standard of what constitutes now-a-days 
1 1 a very respectable degree of orthodoxy. We might pvs 
I so doubtful an opinion, as that the peasant’s superstitiow 
! I forbidding him to kill a wolf is a better feeling than tlie 
love of gain, which is tempted to do so by a rewt-ird from* 
I tig! government But when wo fln^ almost every mi- 
; nute circumstance of an alleviatory kind in the lives of 
I this po'>r peasantry represented as an immediate result 
I of prayer; when we find the accidental death of the dis> 
i poiicnt, after a winter of horrors, and tlie suicide of one 
' of the sufferers, .attributed to au interfetenco of God; 

I whet: wo find the existence of carnivorous animals as- 
I erilKMl to tlie existence of sin, all rationality is outraged, 

I' and we only can wonder that a really clever and highly- 
\ j edueatvl person caii, in this country, contrive to be in 
' i a state of ignorance so profound. 


1 TlfK J’lCTUllE GALLEllY AT DULWICH. 

i Yooit business, reader (and we speak^to those who 
! make pleasure their business, as well :<s to those 
■ wliose time is occupied with graver matter), will not 
i take it ainiss if you leave that smoky bustling city of 
I ijoiiduu for one atternoon this sunimcr, and betake 
i yourself to the little village of Dulwjeh, some four or 
five miles south of tho centre of civilisation—Bt Paul's. 

' There you niay sohicu yourself with one of Uiosc collec- 
i tions of canvas upon which tlie painters have spread 
I their magic colours for the admiration and deligljit of 
i all countries and all times. You will find about 360 
I pictures well-housed and well-hung, of which some are 
I worthless in every point of view, and some are for the 
I study of the artist merely, while others are exquisite 
gents of art. Tho nollection is freely open to the public 
! every day during the week except i’ridoy, but the visi- 
I tor must take care to procure tickets in Londoti. Most 
i. of the ri'.si>ectable printsnllers have them to distribute, 
i and they are to be had for tho asking. 

The itistory of the collection is somewhat curious. 

I Tho following aecoiint we abridge from Mrs Jameson’s 
' I * Handbook to the Public Galleries in and near I^sindon 

I I a work which wo cordially recommend to all who would 
' improve their acquaintance with art. Towards the end 
1 of the last century, a Mr Noel Desenfans residetl in Eng¬ 
land as consul to the last king of Poland, Stanislaus II. 
When the Ercnch Revolution threw a large number of 
estimaWc pictures into the market, he was employed by 
the king to purchase such of a superior class as could lu; 
obtained without paying extravagantly for them. Tho 

; dethronemout of the king took place after a considerable 
number of paintings had bee.n got together for hhn; 

1 nevertheless Mr Desenfans went on collecting until 
I Stan’slaus died, when there was an end to all hope of 
I remmier.ation from that quarter, and he found himself 
> burdened with a gallery of pictures, in tho purchase of 
: which a large sum of money had been expended. The 
I Emperor Paul of Kwia, who obtained the gr^test part 
: of the Polish dominrons, was then ap|dled to, rat before 
any answer was reived, war broke out, and Desendaus 
determined to offer them sale in England. A few of 
* &e best were sold, but the others remedned in the col¬ 
lector’s possession until his death, when he bequeathed 
them to Sit Francis bourgeois, an aatist of Swiss ex¬ 
traction, with whom he had caHy formed an intimate 


is d^ in’ Ifil 1, Wvittg the wlhA^'- 


friendship.'%r ___ 

of his.colkctionfnumbering 8M pikuscii to 
college, for the use of thef ttblic,-togefher wl^ 
to eraatyUnd keep in repair a building Btr their resi^' 
tiprnnd L.2000 to provide for t1}e cafe of the paMuigi^ i 
Sir gphryjoane designed a gallery of five rooms, ligbtM * 
from abo^ and in 1812 the public were utpitfira for/ 
thp first time. This is the goUery into which vie uAm*.' 
our readers. 

We are told of a dejected prince in one^'Ford’s i 
plays, tltat what lie took most delight ih were ' hand* ( 
some pictures.’ HazUtt, another somtke mind,-has' 
said, ' Pictoies are scattered like stray gifU thn^H^ 
the worM, and while they remain, earth has y^ a UWe ' 
gilding left, not quite rubbed out^ dishonoure^and de¬ 
faced.’ If, then, pal|tiDg8 are capable of yi«dffiig plea¬ 
sure to melancholy temperaments, much more are they 
calculated to impart enjoyment to tliose of chiArfm 
constitution; that is, assuming that these ktter have a- 
rclislf for pictorial represeutationa If our raaders have 
not yet liceu to tlie Dulwich GpUcry, we intreat them 
to pay it an early visit, and we can promise them a rich 
treat. We will now precede them, and take the liberty 
of pointing oflt some of the works of art timt seem to 
us most dc^rving attention. The paintingsrarospiaCed 
on the walls witliopt reference to school or subject. Only 
the sixe of the canvas has been attended to; and in a 
small gallery there is no objection to such an arrange¬ 
ment. In making the following remarks, however, we 
have thought it '^st to divide the paintings into four 
classes; namely, portriuts, scriptural, landscapes, and 
miscellaneous. 

• Next to seeing a person with our own eyes as he 
lived and ifiovcd in ilesh and blood, is the viewing his 
‘ counterfeit presentment ’ by some cunning painter. 
Kings that laid down their sceptres before we were | 
Imrn, geimrals who are now as senseless as any of tlie i 
corpses that strewed their battle-fields, beauties whfi 
bloomed lAig enough sinci, to be the great-great-grand- 
mommas of thofe that stood in that relation to ourselves, 
and the poets that celebrated, or might have celcbratel, 
in flattering verse these ancient beauties, are still visibM 
to us by the aid of 'this so pobint art;’ and we seem 
to know them all as well, nay better, than If they had I 
lived in our time or we iu toeirs. It will help us to ! 
animate these mimic figures, if we consider that when 
this mixture of oil and pigment wtS distributed over 
the cani^, tlie living jiersonages were actaally present. 
They were then and there represented on the retina of 
the paipter’s eye whilst he transferred the image to the 
cloth; and now standing before hia production, wannay | 
almost cheat ourselves into the notion tliat the man is | 
yet alive, and we at liberty to read hi^fsetpres without j 
reproof. Look at this portrait of a Spaniard, by a | 
c<lmtrymaa*(No. 309). Dow life-like, how nobly doegr < 
I'hilip IIT. stand before us in'his slashed and em- | 
broidcred Qress of scarlet, plumed hat, and truncheon I | 
Coidd anything be'mdie vivid to bur senses, or more j 
royal to our imagination, than tliis work of 'Velasquez’s 
pencil ? Here, again, is another king (No. 3); he whom 

I the French call their Great Monarch, and who is said t* 
liave been the handsomest man in Ids kingdom, as cer¬ 
tainly he was one of tlie most profligate. This was that 
loiuis XIV*. who slaughtered tliousands of men, merely 
to gratifyffiM pasBio#fi)r what history has falsely called 
ijlnry —i»o savagely sacl^cd foreign citi^ and theii 
' celebrayjf Te JJeana in his own churches. Imni next to 
(No. 187) Marie'de Medieis, tho wifi* olaifotiier^Yrai^' 
king, Ueniy IV., jpho fell Hbneath a itfaniac’f knilF)ust 
when he was about setting off on a 'great wac^y^'hit 
lady was of the famous Floientine/fcmily, W^hose 
name she is gener^y knowg. Her son, XIII., . 
treated lier cwelljr and she died in gxMrpbverty at 
Cologne ill 1612. She was a patronea^of Khbens, upon 
whom she cid^ to feed hex vanity, m procuring £{in« 
to paintft se^s of pictures repre«ent|^ the prindptd ,, 


to painM sews of pictures represenl|^ 
events ui henifie. Woliad notrfqg^ 
the mother of an Enpah queen, He^^l 











()f\3iMrl& I. Vo, ai#li »n ItiiKlIW) nDl>le(nan, VWlip, PeWe versiSiUity of talent j one mialit think that U>b» 
foa^i Eavl of i’embroke, vhAmcidis.Hhat whole life had been employed ih fainting put^iits. 
Wgtfofnble *»iinplet6H*-^u«u<rtly styled, sayf Btohard, Lawrence himself could not hsve done the haniis better. 

* n)^iad ea'rL’* It is not one of Vandyke's fltiBft-naint- One of the most irteid portraits wo ever saw is by^' 
in^;l^’‘i^.3ru is a IfStter(.one of the same person at Vij^ Uabens. It tepresents a Dutch burgomaster, and hangs 
ton, inwhi^ he is clad in armour. In tlds h» nietfiihl beside some of his splendid %vorks in the gallery at 
>^air is in diMrdcr. and he is wraiiped to n/\'7iiminous Antwerp. 


{(Arown mantle. You would not gather his disj 


history from his face, nor yet perhaps his noble lineage. 


isgrooef^l 
c lineaRe. 


We are now in tbe farthest room of tlie gallery, and 
we shall be struck with the line pictures on religious 


He was tl% ne:ghew of Hir Philip Sidney, and the ami of subjects which it contains. At tbe end of the room 
a lady whose lot it was to have mure honour showered hangs 'Ute heavenly beauty’ of Giiido’a St Bebiistiiin. 
upim her by the poets than probably ever feU’ on any The saint lived in the persecuting times of the Kinjicror 
damhaell <d ancient or modern times. Sir Philip dedi* Dioclesian, and was condemned to bo shot with arrows 
cated bikArcadia to her; Spenser inscribed, oifb of the on account of his adherence to tlie true fuitli. Having 
sonne.'s ^iuh stand in the vestibule of the Faery Queen undergone this cruel sentence, ho was left for dead. 


to her linyshlp) and Ben Jonsoi|rwrote her epitaph. Seine Christian women passing by, fotiiul that life was 
It WM .bis brother William to wliom Sliakspcare is e-ot entirely extinct, and they surceetied in restoring 
snp^^d to have addressed many Of his mystiorious him; but lie was afterwards discovered, and suiTurt'd a 
sonn^S. His second wife was that high-souled lady of lecond martyrdom by stoning. He is here represented 
the north, Anne Clifford, who has confessed, in her of a life sire, bound^o a tree, -with an arrow in liis side, 
autobiography, that the marble pillars of Wilton wore 'i'hc expresrion of the countenance, upturned to the 
to her oftentimes but tlio gay arbours of anguish. A heavens, os if imploring relief from his anguish, is very 
portrait of his first wife, a Vere of the Oxford family, grand. Another large work of the sumo imiiiter is iMo. 
hangs herafNo. 134). 8he is tuabited in^ rich attire, 331) St Joliii the Baptist proaching in tlie Wilderness. 


but pelhap it covered an aching heart. In liKikiiig lie is a young man, iiolding .a slender criioitix in liia 
over the portraits in a picture gallery, we often arrive right hand, and adiiretsing persons in front, wlio ate 
at an interesting one whieii exhibits a iwrsan as to not seen. The colouring is thought to be not in Cuido’s 


whose name the catalogue is silent Uow strongly, in 
such cases, arc we remindod of the couplet in the epistle 
addressed by a poet to a painter— 

AUh ! how little fruin <lto grave wc olttlm— 

Thoubut proaerv*ttt a and 1 anamo! ^ 

Here is one of tlie finest portraits "VUndyke ever painted 


and furbelowed dresses, or paste their hair up like 
that? We-lipp»4]>«y never twndescended, as sublunary 
actresset) must, to'wear our strange fashions. We can 
'tsarcelv fbrbear smiling to see even an acted muse*n 
an exploded mode (fancy Apollo in a wig and timnen' 
tlonables); yet there is a majesty in the afiiitude and 
a fiRi in the eyes tliat ought tif irejlrees the weakness. 

«*_T.«U^ LTsl.^.W!- 


Si^noids by himself, Wouvennans, Sir ^ifncii Bour- —Christ disputing with the Doctors—altributod, but i’t 
geols (the public’s benefactor), Opfe and oth^s. Don’t is believed erroneously, to Iteonardo himself; and there 
pmit ^ lOiA at this head by Lawrence. ‘ Si pleasing is a Holy Family, attributed to the same painter, 
tpfineq' in the simplicity of nature, so tr#3 in the in the Fitswilliam Museum, Cambridge. No. 179, 
0 'cas-'^l in the execution, that perhaps tew Jacob’s Dream, by llcmbrandt, is a picture that has 


hll'Who^ it mast jifin in her nraises. The deli- evet was painted, 
i^oni fSr^n^bf tho Knglish comj^exum (the envy of thn^m in one corner of the" pletnre.like a bundle of 
' plotponthten'tal neighbours) is most dhintiiy represented., clothes, while the angels hover above the darkness in 


Pitta Deita 

■ ■ 



best manner; nevertheless, it is a very fine I'-iinting. 
Close by is a picture of the Spanish scliooi, -.'t winch 
we hiive so few siieuiineiis iu tills country : our Saviour, 
in mean attire, appears to iHuid under the wciglit of Ids 
cross, wiiiist some of those who li:id profited liy tiis in¬ 
struction are vonipclled to witness their great muster’s 
degradation wpli troubled connteimnrc'v, ‘Tlie wlioie 


^ 0 .218); rich in colour, beautifully finished, and as life- picture is conceived with gTc<at simplicity, and is full of 
like as you can liope to see an image on canvas. Clad grand and suletiiii feeling.’ It may be emitrasted on one 
in armour elaborately ornamented with gold„ his hand side with an early siieeimen of the Italian school (Xo. 
dpon his awotd, aristocratic in bearing, he is, after all, .la?). representing the Holy Fiimily: and mi tlie other 
but ‘ a man of rankfor as to more sj^ifit' title, no- with a later picture of tlie same scliool; the latter Ix-ing 
thing certain ia kuuwn. Yet we dursrwager a small a cardinal in the act of blessing a person kneeling l-cfore 
Bijta that he was one who acted in hia day in some him. Both of these arc excellent pictures; the second, 
i^ireUing scones where a kingilom wa.s the stage; and, by Paul Veronese, is uiiconmumly rich in colour. On 
by tte malignant cunning of that swarthy countanam-e, the . ipposUe wall of the room is a very fiunmis iiaiiiling 


we judge he had some enemies. Compare ls>rd Pern- by Murillo, representing the Virgin and her Sou throned 
broke's picture with this, and you will see how variously on clouds. It is usually known as the MwUmna del 
tbe same hand could work. They afe as difl'eront as Rawrio. The rich glow of colour, as if the ligun-s were 
prose and poetryf’ Torn wo from those whose stage illuminated hy a beatific light‘that never wiw on land 
was a kiu^ein to those whoso kingdom wani on the or sea.’ the serenity of the mother’s countenance, and 
stage. Here we have Mrs Siddons os the TS-igie Muse, the union of tlie divine and liuiimn natures in tlmt, of 
a celebrated painting cd'Bir Joshua. But, giKxliiess I did the infant, cannot bo expressed in words. Tliuru is a 
the Khiscs, tragic or comic, ever wear those ilounwd little picture, by Carlo Dolci, of the Mater Ddnrosa, a 


head, on wliici; are white and lilauk liomls, and '.hen a 
crown of thorns. The delicate hues, llio sweet i-xpres- 
sioii, the transparent tear on the (•heck, arc c-xquisite; 
and we may say of it what Haydon has said of uuother 
picture, tlu^t * it does not seem painted, but. as it were, 
spread upon tho canvas by an aiigel’s breath.’ In the 
next room look at Nos. 277 and 287; they will give 


■Her dlstinguithed brother, John Kemble, whom Mir the visitor a toleraUo notion of the manner of tho 
Tltotmu lAWWfUce pointed in Hamlet, is'here rep^ Milanese school, of which Loonarilo da Vinci was the 
tCnfcd by Sir William Beechey in his usual dress. The head. It is ill represented in England, and that is 
face.is very capitally done; it.is ftill of bitelligence. one reason why we point to these two little pictures. 
Wo huve also portraits of several painters. Sir Joshua There is an excellent specimen in. the National Gallery 

'ItmfnAtila Ikv K4tnaa1^ VtTnntrnn'nana. lilr VisanAta Dniiis- _ ^'^1ves««*^ awUU aUm . ...i 


m than anyr other pictuVa that 
Tlie figiire of Jacob himself Is 


/It*is a atriklbg inafeaitueof Sir ( stuck to his portxait-paiuting. la wiiich he 1ms very 

- c .. V. ( 












l««r rvrals. 'n* fiwt, named Charity, is t bfeirIsM 
fctiiHlc sur^iiduii |by ctiildren; and the other is a 
^Miuloiina. both of tliem Vandyke painted several 
copies, to iidorn the galleries of uifr nubility. ' These' 
pictures catch the attention the moment yon enter the 
room: tlic colours arc harmoniously blended; the flesh 
tints higlily natural and beautiful; yet there is a want 
of duvotiuinJ feeling that ought to Iw there, some littJe 
aAbetation iu the attitudes, and a modern, to-day look 
about both. Vandyke, like most painters since his 
time, could not or would not idealise his models. What 
was lieforc liiin, ho painted, and that excellently; but 
appuroiitly he iia<l not tiie power, equivalent to the 
dramatic power of tlie poet, of expreseing the sublimcr 
feelings of humanity, or of giving tts a conception of a 
superior nature. We never see in his paintings tb^ 
hcavenlv grace, tlic subdued gladness, the submissive 
grk'f of Hapliaei’s nmdunuas and saints, lie lias never 
raiwjil us into ‘the jirivai-y of glorious light,* to which 
iMiy^illo, iu his Madonna del liusarfl), has reverently 
given us access, lie has never sliou-n us the [mthetic 
eoniitcnancc of a siiircriiig, iutreating saint, like C uido 
in his Sebaslliin. ^Vinongst tliu Iandsca{ie8, tliose by 
C'uyp are eonspicnoiis, and there are several very good 
ones, ile li.as Ix'en culled tlic Dutch Claude. It is a 
pity there .arc lien' no undoubted, at any rate no gisid 
Italian (llaudcs to compare liim witii. lie was fond i 
of depicting a .sunny afternoon; along stretch of flat 
landscape, witli church steeples and windmills here and 
there crossing tlie hori/.oii; cattle, a few trees, and a 
piece of wato; these are his favourite subjects, and be 
al'viiys <'oiit||^es to represent them witli such truth to 
nature, that nnt.withHt.audiiig bis sameness of style, 
tlicy arc very ilcliglitfiil. Look at No. Ig9. The sun 
is on tlie point of setting, and the wliolc atiaosphure 
seems saturated in a warm, rich light, Uke a sponge 
a itli water. Tlicii cast your eyes on its near nciglilKiur 
(No which seems to us the finest Cuyp in the gal¬ 
lery, tliough sonic prefer the other one.^ How cool and 
clear tlic air, and how vividly arc iho shepherds, their 
liiH'k and dog, the woman iu the liluo dress, and tlm 
man on liis mule, dejiietoil! Wlio does hot wish that 
distant cottage under its sheltering hill were his '( • 

‘ Wlj.'it lovelier home cuulil gentle ftincy eljoon* 7* 

In No. ■J.'lfi, wc have another soft sunny evening ad- 
inirnlily pictured; and tlie visitor may also look at 
Nos. 11, 8:1.141, 192. iUld 24.3. linysdacl paints in quite 
anotlier style. Nos. l.Vl, 241, ami 24.';, will sliow tliat 
ho ])refers woods and .sparkling waterfalls, and deep 
green foliage, to llio tiiry openness of (;uyp. With 
these. Hobiiiimi’s jiietiire-s (Nos. 1:11 and 201) may be- 
contrasted ; a mill, some cottages and trees liy tlic side 
of water, compose tlic first of tliese, which is painted in 
a clear style, and with a minute exactness, us if Canaletto 
liad been trying liis hand in tlio country, ^herc are 
two pretty little landscapes of ,11111 Hoth, anotner Dutch 
painter (Nos. 1!19 and 205); and three Bergliem’s (Nos. 
160, 200, and 209), a painter who showed a decided par- 
ti.-ility for woody scenes. Wouveriiians, so celebrated 
for his halts of travellers, hunting scenes, &c. has contri¬ 
buted several imintings, most of which have that eternal 
white horse whi(‘h Wouverinani gives 111 as many dm- 
rocters ns the high-mettled racer used to act in days 
gone by at Astlcy's amphitheatre. Nos. 9.3 and 228 
arc particularly fine: in both of yiein tiAwhite hursi*' 
is doing duty in a cart. Pynacker h^^Bribnted two 
paintings (Nos. 130 and 1.30), the * •mall but 

striking work, A bridge is seen to cross a dark stream, 
and against tlic bright sky the figures of men and cattle 
upon the bridge standout in liold relief. Bcyoa|} are 

* Far off mounbiins turned into clouda' A 

Two landscapes by Tf'eniers •should be inspected. No. 
j 116, a winter scene, with preparations going on for tii 
; attack upon an unoffending amnial; and(Nn. 139)a large 
landscape, in tvhieh his %wri chateau insBelgium is in¬ 
troduced. Watteau’s pair of piutures (Nos. 197 and 2(10) 


ust iu! 


f ry^<r& geiUth.' flnr owrt Wflson'LKrtlils,' 
aTTS^cenas (No. 91S) is the most 


■bould be glanced at. wu ai rireani ofithtc 
this, painter bod nfMUai^^ swt of Vr% 9 dk>ArO*d 
pasterabfAstastio,^ Ayr 11^ Jatueiom/wlilph fiie 
yet exi|fa^, ia which oatgre is rcprescntcil'i^^ ** i 
baHoi^T5ie%mphs, Bnd«svvsin|. 

8 des%roj^ tr& ijenUk.' flnr om Wllson'iKrtliia; 
the'VVaT3^uenas (No. 91S) is the most 
paluti% tlignirtiat ever executed.. • , , 

Some of the gems of the gallery' yet renialu ' 
noticed. Tliere is a small paining by Jurdsem 
which is said to be a study for a large (fleture 
Munich Oallery. The story of the traveller who ek$fi^ 
the indignation of an unaopbistieated satyr, hit Iwr ' 
blowing beth hot and cold with the same mouthjs . 
told, jofdaens’s iiictures arc all charoctcrisad^y tl^' 
deep red hue, which '^l te noticed here. Ko. ST^ is'^A 
goxcellcut representatiX, by Adrian Brmiwer, of the iii» 
terior of a low pablic-house. Brouwer WM, unfoito- 
lately, too well acquainted with such a place) and he 
died, A an early age* a victim to bis oxAstes, Uis 
paintings arc mucli priecd. as well for their intrinsic 
cxix'llciice as tlieir rarity. Ttiis is tho only spedmeii ill 
a national collection. You must pardon us mr drapring . 
your attention to No, 60, a Bull, by Omniegan^ . It Is 
a sniull picture, and you will have to stoop to tie iiprOi'. 
perly. It is'‘a fuU-lcngtli profile of Mr Bull; and'it®' ' 
arc sure you will say ho is nn excellent fellow, standi^ - 
there iu a brown study. The Old Lady eating rorri^ga^ 
by Gerard Dmiw (No. 85). is said to be a portrait of tbe 
artist’s motlier; and Ni>. IOC is onotiier example of 
Donw's extraordinary finish. In tlie same style ant 
Adrian van Ostade’s three pictures, Nos. 73,107, and 
lj(|k By all means look at the last. A drinking scene ! 
of course: tlnree boorsstre seated, in oil the enjoyment i 
of case and ugliness, at a low table. One has a pipe in j . 
Ids moutli, anotlier holds his gloss iu the air, and the j. . 
soul of tlic^hird is manifestly iu his fidtllc. Mean as [i « 
tlicse subjects are, one cannot help being delighted. wiBi *i 
the spirit ami iKMiuty of the execution. Admitting the .. - 
i lutcti painters td tai what Horace Walpole has termed 
them, ‘ tiie drudging mimics of nature's most nticpmeiy| 
coarsenesses,’ it must in turn be conceded tliat thffpowef 9 
put forth in txciting our interest i'. so much tlie greater 
in coiiscquciux! of tiie meanness of tlie theme. Another - 
iiistaiico may be seen in No. 132—a Farrier shoeing on 
Ass, by Bcrglieni -where sheep, horses, Ac. secin like 
real objects reflected on a mirror. Tdliiers, though g 
man who moved in the first society of his day, was onv . 
oilier mas*ran this low line, as may be perceived feom 
Nos. 148 and I 84 . The latter represents a man cutting „ 
oliaft' (by hand—niiu'hiiicry had not then come into f"' 
fashion) in front of a fariii-iioiisc; and timre are the 
expected acconipaniiiieiits of such a plae^-poiiltry, pigs, 
horses, ,tc. Just turn your eyes to N'o. 229, tho Far- ' 
rierk bhop, by Du Jardin, and 'we will not aftorworda S' 
trouble you with tli‘‘Sc‘nncomeIycoar 8 eneaiKis.’ A smith '1 
is busy shoefiig an ox, which has its foot tied down to < 
a stump of wood during file operatioil. How clear. ...'jd 
soft the hues with which this comronn scene has 
lieen depicted! Tho picture of a dark-liaired, round*: 
faced girl, in a white dress, leaning on a slab of stone, % . 
•wonderful for mingled power and simplicity,’will strike- : 
you as being a Murillo. It certainly has much of that; . 
painter's st> 18 ubut it is by Bembrandt, who, ‘ whetlMSf . 
m portrait, |mdlcape,«r historical pictures,’ says IJajr* 
dun, ‘ was lie nobwly; ns w|ftidcrfnl as any, mi 
times sopt'Jor to Now wo come to the •)«a} Hu-,. .1 
rillos, whien liave no doubt fascinated tbs ^sltor^j ; 
lung before this. 'Slhat an Exquisite ^intli!| is'im 
Fbiwcr Girl (No. 248)1 The full, rich, rocMowcolourbij-;- ■» 
the natural attitudc—fiie sweet, gentle £riile,tliat.<laimt* \ '* 
one for many a day afterwards,^nd seems to sajr to «dl 
comers, Will youliav#these flowers? UovPitfemorablo 
is the whole eflict! a Then, ^uin, the ^%wo {(raupS '^'. 
IxTvs given in Nt|. 283 and 28 dt Hero wehav&the «aSlW-->^ 1 ^ 
exccllence|r(cxi5i>t pejhaps thrgrace) 'teich ^ 

the preceding picture. ‘ Mtlrili*,’' - j f 

baMy at the hmwl of that claw (X piling | 
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of'«diiiinct|.^fe. ‘After making the 
Qa,tb».(»lnva8 tetf-md thtek, the,next beet 
tdfhxk^them brea^e anSuVe. nft there ie, 
{fictoree of tiiis Kind, a laokuof life, a 
of ebtlr^animid epirits, whiL) we'ii^ no- 
■ ,^here d||9. The Spanieh Beggar Boys^^t ItfJwicti 
CMlege, &nnot easily be forgotten 1^ tlw-><«r}S> have 
'>rer aaen them.’ • f 

; Tl)ere are many other paintings in the gallery »ell 
itrortji.a!) attentive perusal; but vre arc ofeaid our notices 
Itavi^'a]re^;i^ extended to a greater lengtii than the 
reader's patience, and therefore wo now cease to inflict 
oiflr tediousness upon him. 


MItITABY POMT<?hSESS. 

• tTw' most strikiug instance of military politeness on 
reob;^, Is probably an ocenrronce at the famous battle of 
Pontenoy, related by Voltaire Ju Ills ‘Sioclc dr..' Isaiis 
■ XV.’ They (the Eoglish) were now aliout fifty yards dis¬ 
tant. A regiment of English guards, thosu of C.ampbell, 
and the royal Scots, wore the first; .Sir James Campbell 
was Iheir lieatenant-gencral, and Mr CIiijTchill, tlio nnlii- 
rsl (omn^ohild of the great JJiike of Marlbomiigb, tlieir 
brid^icr. The Itoglish utliocrs saluted the b'reucli by pull¬ 
ing off their hats. The Count of Cliabannc and the Duke 
do Biron, who were advanced, and all tliu oUieers of tlio 
Freuch guards, returned ttiem the salute. Isird Charles 
JBay, captain of the English guards, cried, * fteiitlenicn of 
tUo French guards, fire! ’ Tlio Count d’Antcroche, at that 
timo lieutenant of the grenadiers, and afterwards captain, 
replied in a loud voice, ‘ tlcntleincn, we never'fire first— 
fire yonrsclves! ’ Tlio Englisli tlicn gave them a runigug 
fire: that is to say, they fired in divisions. Nineteen 
oliicers of the guards foil by this'iiingle discharge ; fifty, 
eight other officers, and 775 soldiers, killed or wounded : 
in feet ‘ the whole of the first rank were swept oft'. . . . 
^Thei.fiDgKsh advaiiocd slowly, as if jicrfonning fheir ex¬ 
ercise, the minors with their canes levelling the soldiers’ 
guns to make them fire low and straight! ’ ' One is at a 
toss whteh to admire most—tlie imllteni’ss and urbanity of 
(the beoueued, bepowdered, Vtaced, and berufilcd oliicers 
#«n boQi sides, on the instant of destniying each otlier 
wholesale—the coolness of the men—or the iinrierturhablc 
song Jiroid of tho ini^ota, wlio ‘ wlUi their canes were Icvcl- 
lau their soldiers’ gnus to make them firo low.’ The 
whole, however, presents a picture of the glories of war— 
tho nUima ratio frqim, to which it would bo difiicutt, in the 
whole range of history, to jitodncc a parallel It would 
almost ooolYiel our acrinicsccncc with the asf'‘rtion of a 
certain philosopher, that ‘man is by iiafiirc a figiitiiig 
' animal’'- -flood's Magaxint, • 

FEBUNO. 

To feel is aift'ablc; hut to feel too keenly is ii\jiirious 
^ both to nund and body; and a habit of giving way to sen- 
Pp,' idblUty, whioU wc should endeavour to reifulalo, though not 
tmsdmt*, may end iu a morbid weakness of mind, which 
appear to romantic persons very gentle &nd very intc- 
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Jf':. rftiitog,' but will undoubtedly ifedcr its viotims very usr- 
.-.'ieu hi Boeie’y. Our feelings were given us to eifhite to 
' tuitiim, and when they end in themselves, tli<^ are impressed 
ft.to no one good purpose that I Jmow of. This is the chief 
l>. i.'fnaaon why novels arc so dangmus to young persons. My 
fr ':daaT danguter wUl bo persuad'd that I say this from mo- 
UvM of the tendercst affection to her, and htcause I would 
have Wnot stifle tho good and amiablir emotions of her 
> haagt, buf. d^ct them rightly. I would not ^vo my eliild 
' V bacame fiie of those of wf.om it may be sA'.I that they 
jHiNI, saxiton/g fid. It is the moat absiitd andy"clcse of all 
nbgiftiiDtiiTs.— Sand/oijJ, 
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PRANCE AND BN* 


^LAN^I. 

Wb make ^0 boast of WnterltK); ^ 
Its name excites no pride in us; 

We have no hatred tif tlic French, 

No scorn of Yauheo or of Huwi. 

Tho GLORY that our fathers gained 
In bloody warfare >carfe agonc, 

And which they talk of o'er tlidr cups, 
CHves us no Joy to think upon. 

In truth, wo rather iovo the French, 

And think our fatiiors did them wrong; 
And bomutimoH blush when In tiic streets, 
Quito out of date, un niicicnt soi)g-> 
0]i4>&t of a prejudioo—coRKM back. 

And tells us how. In dajs gone out, 

Tiio best (tf Englisbxncm was lie 
AVho put a dozen French to rout. 

Wti have no foolinli tlioiights like tlirso 
Of FraKvJo or any other bnd; 

And jealfjitsleH so jMior and mean 
■\VVrc Honicwhiit slow to uiidcrHtand. 
>V<**d rather with uiir friends, tho French, 
Fncoiirage kindliius'i nf thtiiight, 

Than gain a score of VVotuiNxis, 

Or any buttle oer fought. 

And in this year of ‘ forty-r.i.x,* 

AVo r»ing moil in life's young prime, 

Are men who thinic tlio French have done 
'rhe world good N'r\iro in their time. 

And for their wikes, nnd for our ou n. 

And frcH.'dora's uake o'er oil the cuith *• 
AVe’d rather let old feuds e.Tpirc, * 

And cling to boincdiiiiK better winth. 

. If tliotight of balth’S gained hy m 
D/^sturb or gull them, let it rest; 
NaiKoU^iii was a man of men, 

Itut neiiiier wirkedost Ti<»r bist: 

Neither a demon nor a god ; 

Andef they will adore h king, 

The honest imiit who rules them now 
livservca a littlo worshipping. 

To Iks at ^trite, however just, 

' Him no attraction to our mind: 

Anri as fur iiiitJons» fond of w jr. 

Wo think them \K*stH of honiutikind. 
Still, if theix» mttxl be rivalry 
Hetwixt \mand the Fronuli, why, (hen 
Let earth heliolil i:s, wiiilc we show 
Which of th*: two uro bettor meu. 

AWII try tile rivalry of Arts, 
f)f Science, lif'aming. Freedom, Fam4‘— 
AV< )1 try who first frlinU light the world 
AVilh Charity'b ilivinc-vt tlaiiie- 
AVlto hcnt Mliali elevate (ho poor. 

And icHcli tho wealthy to he true-' 

^AVc want no rivalry of arms, 

AVo want no boasts of Watcrlrwi. 

-ikiify ATrirx. C. M. 


N O TIC K. 

The Editora of tho Jotimal do not unrlcrtake to return manu> 
acHpta fiont to them, t)r to answer queations put to theui, by 
strangers. , 


" The preaent^Ujaber of tho Journal completes tbe fifth volume 
(new scries), l^m' u titlc-pugo and index have been prepared, 
iud may be had l^rtife publiehers and their agents. 


END OF Firr^ ,V0l.UME. 


Edinbnigh (ato>M, Miller htitet, Olaagoir): and with their pcmniatlon hy 
i.--PrinMi V/, Baarairxx and Evati., Wbltemar., I^indim. 
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